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SesUss. 


ir«ln«ib>v,  Jfo*  «U  nrtC  ITU. 

H£R  always  Mid  th&t  on  the  day 
I  became  sixteen  she  would  give  me 
a  book  of  my  own,  in  which  to  keep 
a  Diary.     I  have  wished  for  it  ever 
1  since   I  was  ten,    because  Mother 
^Jcp^    herself  always  keeps  a.  Diaiy ;  and 
\y  when  anytbing  went  wrong  in  the 

home, — when  Jack  was  provoking,  or  Father 
was  paaaionate  with  him,  or  when  our  maid 
Betty  was  more'  than  usnally  wilful,  or  onr  man 
Roger  su>re  than  usnally  stupid, — she  would  re- 
tire to  her  own  little  light  closet  over  the  porch, 
and  come  oat  a^in  with  a  serenity  on  her  foce 
which  seemed  to  spread  over  the  house  tike  fine- 
weather. 

And  in  that  little  closet  there  is  no  furniture 
bat  the  old  rocking-chair,  in  which  Mother  used 
to  rock  us  childreu  to  sleep,  and  a  table  covered 
vith  a  wMta  doth,  with  four  books  on  it, — the- 
Bible,  Bishop  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying," 
Thomas  i  Kempis  on  the  "  Imitation  of  Ghnst," 
and  the  Diary. 

The  Uiree  printed  books  I  was  allowed  to  read, 
but  (except  the  Bible)  they  used  in  my  childish 
days  to  seem  to  me  very  gloomy  and  giave,  and 
not  at  all  such  as  to  account  for  that  infectious 
peaceAilness  in  Mother's  fitce  and  voice. 

1  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  ningic  must  lie 


in  the  Diary,  which  we  were  never  permitted  to 
open,  although  I  had  often  felt  sorely  tempted  to 
do  so,  especially  since  one  morning  when  it  lay 
open  by  accident,  and  I  saw  Jack's  name  and 
Father's  on  the  page.  For  there  were  hlota  there 
such  as  used  to  deface  my  copy-book  on  those 
sonowfiil  days  when  the  lessons  appeared  parti- 
cularly hard,  when  all  the  world,  singing  birds, 
and  bees,  and  breezes,  and  even  my  own  fingers, 
seemed  agunst  me,  and  I  could  not  help  cry- 
ing with  vexation,^ — -those  biota  which  mother 
used  to  call  "  Fairy  Fainiante's  footsteps,"  (for 
Mother's  grandmother  was  a  Huguenot  French 
lady,  driven  from  France  by  the  cruel  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  N^antes, — and  Mother  taught  tis  . 
French). 

It  made  me  wonder  if  Mother  too  had  her  hard 
lessons  to  learn,  and  I  longed  to  peep  and  see. 
Yes,  there  were  certainly  tears  on  Mother's  Diary. 
I  wonder  if  there  will  be  any  on  mine. 

So  white  and  clean  the  pages  are  now,  and  the 
calf-akin  binding  so  bright  and  new  !  like  life 
before  me,  like  the  bright  world  which  looks  so 
new  around  ma 

How  difGcult  it  is  to  beUeve  the  world  is  so  old, 
and  has  lasted  bo  long  !  This  morning  when  I 
went  up  over  the  cliff  behind  our  house  to  tlii' 
little  croft  in  the  hoUow  where  the  cows  are  pas- 
tured, to  milk  Daisy  for  Mother's  morning  cup 
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of  new  milk,  and  the  little  meadow  lay  blue  in 
the  early  dew  before  me,  and  each  delicate  blade 
of  grass  was  glittering  around  me,  and  far  beneath, 
the  waves  murmured  on  the  sands  like  some 
happy  motber-ereature  making  soft  contented 
cooinga  and  purrings  over  its  young;  and  far  away 
in  the  offing,  beyond  the  long  shadow  of  the  clif^ 
the  just  risen  sun  was  kissing  the  little  waves 
awake  one  by  one, — it  seemed  as  if  the  sun,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  green  earth,  and  I  were  all  young 
together,  and  God  like  a  &ther  was  smiling  on 
us  all. 

And  is  it  not  true  in  some  sense?  Is  not 
every  sunrise  like  a  fresh  creation?  and  every 
morning  like  the  birth  of  a  new  life?  and  every 
night  like  a  hidden  fountain  of  youth,  in  which 
aU  the  creatures  bathe  in  silence,  and  come  forth 
again  new-bom  ? 

It  often  seems  so  to  me. 

I  am  so  glad  Mother  lets  me  help  Betty  about 
the  milking.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  hardly 
fit  work  for  Father's  daughter  (he  being  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family),  but  I  like  it  so 
much  better  than  any  work  in-doors,  that  since 
there  are  only  fietty  and  Eoger,  and  we  must 
help  in  some  way,  she  was  persuaded  to  let  me 
do  what  I  enjoy.  Mother  always  says,  since 
Father  chose  poverty  with  her  rather  than  riches 
and  honours  with  his  great  relations,  we  must  all 
do  all  we  can  to  make  it  easy  to  him.  Mother 
thinks  it  was  such  a  great  sacrifice  for  him  to 
marry  her,  a  poor  chaplain's  daughter.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  think  it  a  sacrifice  for  any 
one  to  have  married  Mother. 

It  was  delicious  to  sit  milking  Daisy  and 
thinking  of  these  things,  and  of  how  Mother 
would  welcome  me  with  my  cup  of  new  milk  on 
this  my  birthday  morning,  while  every  now  and 
then  Daisy,  the  friendly  creature,  looked  round 
and  thanked  me  with  her  great  kind  motherly  eyes, 
or  rubbed  her  rough  tongue  on  my  dress.  There  is 
something  that  goes  so  to  my  heut  in  the  dumb 
gratitude  of  animals. 

However,  as  I  was  walking  home  with  my 
milk-pails,  singing,  I  met  Toby  Treffry  riding  his 
widowed  mother's  donkey,  beating  the  poor  beast 
with  a  huge  stick, — blows  which  resounded  as  if 
firom  the  trunk  of  a  tree, — and  shouting  at  it  in 
those  inhuman  kind  of  savage  gutturals  which 


seem  to  be  received  as  the  only  speech  compre- 
hensible to  donkeys. 

It  stopped  my  singing  at  once,  and  I  chid  Toby 
severely  for  his  cruelty  to  the  creature,  and  it  so 
thin  and  starved. 

"  It  has  had  a  better  breakfast  than  I  am  like 
to  get,  mistress,"  retorted  Toby  surlily ;  "  and  if  I 
was  as  lazy  as  the  brute,  surely  master  would 
whack  me  harder.  And  there's  mother  at  home 
without  a  crust  till  I  come  bacL" 

Toby  is  a  lank,  lean-looking  lad,  and  I  chid 
mysdf  £Dr  not  remembering  how  his  temper 
might  be  tried  by  poverty,  and  thought  I  could  do 
no  less  to  make  up  for  my  hard  words  to  him  than 
offer  him  a  drink  of  milk  and  a  crust  I  had  in  my 
pockety  and  gently  commend  the  beast  to  his  ten- 
der mercies. 

Methought  the  lad  was  hardly  as  thankful  as 
he  might  have  been;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  he 
did  not  regard  the  gift  as  a  kind  of  weak  attempt 
at  bribery.  And  so  he  went  on  his  way,  and  I  on 
mine.  But  the  current  of  my  thoughts  was  quite 
changed,  and  everjrthing  around  seemed  diaogid 
with  them. 

Beneath  me,  on  the  white  sands  in  the  cove,  lay 
the  wreck  of  the  fishing-smack  that  was  lost  there 
last  winter.  Those  sunny  waves  now  fawning  so 
softly  on  the  shore  had  not  yet  washed  away  the 
traces  of  their  own  fierce  work  of  destruction. 

The  thought  of  Toby's  donkey  brought  before 
me  all  the  mute  unavenged  sufferings  of  the  harm- 
less beasts  at  the  hand  of  man.  The  thought  of 
Toby's  widowed  mother  lying  blind  and  lonely, 
waiting  for  a  crust  of  bread,  led  me  down  a  step 
deeper  into  the  sorrows  of  earth, — ^to  want,  and 
pain,  and  death.  And  the  thought  of  Toby  him- 
self avenging  his  sorrows  on  the  poor  helpless 
beast  led  me  to  the  lowest  depth  of  all;  for  if  the 
end  of  all  this  want,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  was  to 
harden  instead  of  soften,  to  make  worse  instead 
of  better,  what  a  terrible  chaos  the  world  and  life 
seemed  to  be ! 

Thus,  instead  of  the  creation  seeming  the  lad- 
der of  light  on  which  just  before  my  spirit  had 
been  rising  to  heaven,  from  love  to  joy,  and  joy 
to  love,  it  seemed  to  have  become  a  winding 
stair-case  into  the  abyss,  from  sorrow  to  sin,  and 
from  sin  to  sorrow. 

The  matter  was  too  hard  for  me,  but  I  resolved 
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to  ask  Mother,  and  at  all  evexxts  to  carry  some  bread 
and  milk  at  once  to  Widow  Treffry. 

I  ther^ore  set  down  my  pails  in  the  dairy, 
gave  them  in  charge  to  Betty,  cut  oS  a  large  slice 
of  the  great  barley  loaf,  took  it  with  a  jog  of 
milk  to  Widow  Tref&y,  and  was  bock  at  the  door 
of  Mother's  closet  with  her  cup  of  new  milk 
scarcely  after  the  appointed  time. 

Yet  Mother  had  been  looking  for  me,  for  when 
she  answered,  she  had  this  beautiful  Diary  of 
mine  all  ready  beside  her  own. 

She  smiled  at  my  raptore  of  delist.  But  it 
is  so  Teiy  seldom  that  anything  new  appears  in 
our  house,  on  account  of  our  not  being  rich,  that 
I  never  can  help  enjoying  a  new  dress  or  a  new 
hood,  or  even  a  new  riband,  as  if  it  made  the  day 
on  which  it  came  a  high  day  and  a  holiday,  just 
as  I  used  when  I  was  a  child ;  although  now,  in- 
deed, I  am  a  child  no  longer,  and  ought  to  esti- 
mate thii^  as  Parson  Spencer  says,  with  a 
gravity  becoming  my  years. 

My  new  treasure  entirely  put  all  the  great 
mysteries  of  toil  and  sorrow  out  of  my  head,  until 
Biother,  laying  her  hand  fondly  on  my  head  as  X 
knelt  beside  her,  said, — *'  Your  che^  is  like  a 
fresh  rote,  Kitty;  the  draught  of  morning  air  is  as 
good  for  ihee  as  the  new  milk  for  me ;"  and  then 
pointing  to  her  own  old  worn  Diary,  she  added, — 
^  Thou  and  thy  book  are  as  suitable  to  each  other 
as  I  and  mine." 

A  pasaonate,  fervent  contradiction  was  on  my 
h'ps.  Our  precious,  beautiful  mother !  as  young 
in  heart  as  ever.  But  while  I  looked  up  in  her 
dear  thin  face  I  could  not  speak;  the  words  were 
choked  in  my  throat,  and  I  oould  only  look  down 
again  and  lay  my  che^  on  her  hand. 

**  Do  not  flatter  thyseli^  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said, 
with  her  little  quiet  laugh,  '*  as  if  the  comparison 
were  all  in  thy  &vour.  May  there  not  be  some- 
thing in  the  inside  of  this  poor  worn  old  book 
woitli  as  much  as  the  new  gilding  and  white  empti- 
ness of  thine  I  Mine  is  worth  more  to  me  than 
when  it  was  clean  and  bright  as  thine." 

I  thought  of  the  blotted  page  I  had  once  seen 
by  accident  there,  and  I  said, — 

^Bnk  what  if  there  should  be  pages  there 
stained  with  tears  I" 

**  TUm  psgBB  blotted  with  tears  ajre  not  always 
Aa  dasiMfc  te  bwk  hade  oa,'' she  said. 


Then  the  thought  flashed  on  me, — *'  Perhaps  it 
may  be  the  same  with  the  world's  history."  The 
tear-stained  pages,  nay,  the  blood-stained  pages, 
may  not  be  the  darkest  to  read  by-and-by;"  and 
I  said  so,  and  told  mother  also  about  Toby  and 
the  donkey,  and  Widow  Treffry. 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  read  my  thought 
to  the  end,  and  then  she  said,  in  a  low  calm 
voice, — 

"  One  page  of  the  worid's  history  stained  with 
the  bitterest  tears  ever  shed  on  earth,  and  steeped 
in  guiltless  blood,  is  not  the  darkest  to  read. 
Child,  it  is  in  the  light  of  that  sorrow  and  that 
sin  thou  must  learn  to  understand  all  the  rest 
All  these  hard  and  bitter  questions  are  answered 
there  to  the  lowly  heart,  and  nowhere  else,  and 
to  none  else,  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  But  each  of 
us  must  learn  it  for  himself,  and  leam  it  theie^ 
I  cannot  teach  it  thee,  darling,  nor,  I  think,  can 
Qod  himself  teach  it  thee,  in  one  lesson.  But  He 
is  never  weary  of  teaching,  child;  only  be  thou  never 
weaiy  of  learning:  and  hereafter,  when  aU  the 
lessons  are  learned,  and  we  wake  up  in  His  like- 
ness, thou  and  I  will  sing  together  the  Halleluiahs 
and  the  Amens  it  took  us  so  long  to  leain,  and 
then  we  shall  be  satisfied." 

Thurfday,  May  th*  Second,  17tf. 

I  meant  to  have  written  a  great  deal  more  last 
night,  but  as  I  recalled  those  words  of  mother's, 
I  fell  into  a  long  musing,  and  th^  I  must  have 
fallen  into  a  long  doze,  for  the  next  thing  I  was 
conscious  of  was  the  hooting  of  the  white  owl  that 
has  built  in  the  ruined  side  of  the  house. 

So  I  never  got  beyond  breakfast-time.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  a  Diary  cannot  be  meant  to  be 
a  record  of  all  that  happens  in  any  one  day,  be- 
cause it  would  take  all  the  day  to  write  it,  and 
then  there  would  be  nothing  to  write. 

Who  would  think,  until  they  began  to  writer 
how  much  is  always  happening ;  how  many  words 
are  spoken,  and  how  many  things  are  done  on 
every  one  of  those  days  which  seem  so  like  each 
other,  and  are  over  almost  before  they  seem  pro- 
perly begun ! 

As  it  passes,  a  day  seems  just  a  moment,  but 
while  we  try  to  ceeali  what  it  brought,  a  day  seems 
a  life-time. 

I  have  heard  old  people  say  all  life  to  look 
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back  on  is  just  like  a  summer-day.  And  yet,  when 
we  stand  at  the  judgment  bar  of  God,  and  all  the 
days  are  unrolled  before  us,  will  not  each  day 
seem  like  a  life-time  in  its  early  resolutions 
broken,  its  irrevocable  opportunities  lost,  its  sins 
unrepented,  its  blessings  uncounted?  It  is  a  dis- 
covery I  have  just  made  in  my  precious  Diary 
which  has  set  me  on  these  grave  reflections. 

On  the  last  page  I  find  mother  has  written 
with  her  own  hand  .these  passages  from  Bishop 
Taylor's  "Golden  Grove:"— 

"  AGENDA,  OB  THINGS  TO  BE  DONE. 

"  THE  DIABY,  OB  A  BULE  TO  SPEND  EACH  DAY 

BEUGIOUSLY. 

"  1.  Suppose  every  day  to  be  a  day  of  busi- 
ness ;  for  your  whole  life  is  a  race  and  a  J)attle, 
a  merchandize  and  a  journey.  Every  day  pro- 
pound to  yourself  a  rosary  or  a  chaplet  of  good 
works,  to  present  to  Grod  at  night. 

"  2.  Rise  as  soon  as  your  health  and  other 
occasions  shall  permit ;  but  it  is  good  to  be  as 
regular  as  you  can,  and  as  early.  Remember  he 
that  rises  first  to  prayer  hath  a  more  early  title 
to  a  blessing.  But  he  that  changes  night  into 
day,  labour  into  idleness,  watchfulness  into  sleep, 
changes  his  hope  of  blessing  into  a  dream. 

"  3.  Never  let  any  one  think  it  an  excuse  to  lie 
in  bed,  because  he  hath  nothing  to  do  when  he  is 
up  ;  for  whoever  hath  a  soul,  and  hopes  to  save 
that  soul,  hath  enough  to  do  to  make  his  calling 
and  election  sure,  to  serve  God  and  to  pray,  to 
read  and  to  meditate,  to  repent  and  to  amend,  to 
do  good  to  others  and  to  keep  evil  from  them- 
selves. And  if  thou  hast  little  to  do,  thou  oughtest 
to  employ  the  more  time  in  laying  up  for  a  greater 
crown  of  glory. 

"  4.  At  your  opening  your  eyes  enter  on  the 
day  with  some  act  of  piety — 

"  (1.)  Of  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of 
the  night  past. 

"  (2.)  Of  the  glorification  of  God  for  the  works 
of  the  creation,  or  anything  for  the  honour  of 
God. 

"  5.  When  you  first  go  off  from  your  bed, 
solemnly  and  devoutly  bow  your  head  and  wor- 
ship the  Holy  Trinity — the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost. 

''  6.  When  you  are  making  ready,  be  as  silent 
as  you  can,  and  spend  that  time  in  holy  thoughts ; 
there  being  no  way  left  to  redeem  that  time  from 
loss  but  by  meditation  and  short  mental  prayers. 
If  you  choose  to  speak,  speak  something  of  God's 
praises,  of  his  goodness,  his  mercies,  or  his  great- 
ness; ever  resolving  that  the  first-fruits  of  thy 
reason  and  of  all  thy  faculties  shall  be  presented 


to  Grod,  to  sanctify  the  whole  harvest  of  thy  con- 
versation. 

"  7.  Be  not  curious  nor  careless  in  your  habit, 
but  always  keep  these  measures : — 

"  (1 .)  Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  to  others 
by  unhandsomeness  or  uncleanness. 

"  (2.)  Let  it  be  according  to  your  state  and 
quality. 

"  (3.)  Make  religion  to  be  the  difference  of  your 
habit,  so  as  to  be  best  attired  upon  holy  or  fes- 
tival days. 

"  8.  In  your  dressing,  let  there  be  ejaculations 
fitted  to  the  several  actions  of  dressing:  as  at 
washing  your  hands  and  face,  pray  Qod  to  cleanse 
your  soul  from  sin ;  in  putting  on  your  clothes, 
pray  him  to  clothe  your  soul  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  your  Saviour;  and  so  in  all  the  rest 
For  religion  must  not  only  be  the  garment  of 
your  soul,  to  invest  it  all  over;  but  it  must  also 
be  as  the  fringes  to  every  one  of  your  actions,  that 
something  of  religion  appear  in  every  one  of  them, 
besides  the  innocence  of  all  of  them. 

"  9.  As  soon  as  you  are  dressed  with  the  first 
preparation  of  your  clothes  that  you  can  decently 
do  it,  kneel  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer;  then 
rh>e  from  your  knees,  and  do  what  is  necessary 
for  you,  in  order  to  your  further  dressing  or 
affairs  of  the  house,  which  is  speedily  to  be  done ; 
and  then  finish  your  dressing  according  to  the 
following  rules. 

"  10.  When  you  are  dressed,  retire  yourself  to 
your  closet,  and  go  to  your  usual  devotions ;  which 
it  is  good  that  at  the  first  prayers  they  were 
divided  into  seven  actions  of  piety : — 

"  (1.)  An  act  of  adoration. 

"(2.)  Of  thanksgiving. 

"(3.)  Of  oblation. 

"  (4.)  Of  confession. 

"(5.)  Of  petition, 

"  (6.)  Of  intercession. 

*'  (7.)  Of  meditation,  or  serious,  deliberate,  use- 
ful reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"11.  I  advise  that  your  reading  should  be 
governed  by  these  measures : — 

"  (1.)  Let  it  be  not  of  the  whole  Bible  in  order, 
but  for  your  devotion  use  the  New  Testament, 
and  such  portions  of  the  Old  as  contain  the  pre- 
cepts of  holy  Ufa 

"  (2.)  The  historical  and  less  useful  part,  let  it 
be  read  at  such  other  times  which  you  have  of 
leisure  from  your  domestic  employments. 

"  (3.)  Those  portions  of  Scripture  which  you 
use  in  your  prayers,  let  them  not  be  long;  a 
chapter  at  once,  and  no  more.  But  then  what 
time  you  can  afford,  spend  it  in  thinking  and 
meditating  upon  the  holy  precepts  which  you 
read. 

'^(4.)  Be  sure  to  meditate  so  long,  till  you 
make  some  act  of  piety  upon  the  occasion  of  what 
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you  meditate :  either  that  you  get  some  new 
argmnents  against  a  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ments to  virtue ;  some  spiritual  strength  and 
advantage,  or  else  some  act  of  prayer  to  God,  or 
glorification  of  him. 

"  (5.)  I  advise  that  you  would  read  your  chap- 
ter in  the  midst  of  your  prayers  in  the  morning, 
if  they  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of 
the  former  actions;  because  little  interruptions 
will  be  apt  to  make  your  prayers  less  tedious, 
and  youTself  more  attent  upon  them.  But  if  you 
find  any  oiher  way  more  agreeing  to  your  spirit 
and  disposition,  use  your  liberty  without  scruple. 

"12.  Before  you  go  forth  of  your  closet,  after 
your  prayers  are  done,  set  yourself  down  a  little 
while,  and  consider  what  you  are  to  do  that  day, 
what  matter  of  business  is  like  to  employ  you  or 
to  tempi  you ;  and  take  particular  resolution 
against  that,  whether  it  be  matter  of  wrangling, 
or  anger,  or  covetousness,  or  vain  courtship,  or 
feasting ;  and  when  you  enter  upon  it,  remember 
upon  what  you  resolved  in  your  closet.  If  you 
are  likely  to  have  nothing  extraordinary  that  day, 
a  g^ierai  recommendation  of  the  aifairs  of  that 
day  to  Grod  in  your  prayers  will  be  suflScient; 
but  if  there  be  anything  foreseen  that  is  not 
usual,  be  sure  to  be  armed  for  it  by  a  hearty, 
though  a  short  prayer,  and  an  earnest,  prudent 
resolution  beforehand,  and  then  watch  when  the 
thing  comes. 


"22.  Towards  the  declining  of  the  day,  be 
sure  to  retire  to  your  private  devotions.  Read, 
meditate,  and  pray. 

"  23.  Bead  not  much  at  a  time ;  but  meditate 
as  much  as  your  time  and  capacity  and  disposi- 
tion will  give  you  leave ;  ever  remembering  that 
little  reading  and  much  thinking,  little  speaking 
and  much  hearing,  frequent  and  short  prayers 
and  great  devotion,  is  die  best  way  to  be  wise, 
to  be  holy,  to  be  devout. 

"  24.  Before  you  go  to  bed,  bethink  yourself  of 
the  day  past  If  nothing  extraordinary  hath 
happened,  your  conscience  is  the  sooner  examined ; 
but  if  you  have  had  a  difference  or  disagreeing 
with  any  one,  or  a  great  feast,  or  a  great  com- 
pany, or  a  great  joy,  or  a  great  sorrow,  then  recol- 
lect yourself  with  the  more  diligence  :  ask  pardon 
for  what  is  amiss,  give  God  thanks  for  what  was 
good.  If  yon  have  omitted  any  duty,  make 
amends  next  day;  and  yet  if  nothing  be  found 
that  was  amiss,  be  humbled  still  and  thankful, 
and  pray  God  for  pardon  if  anything  be  amiss 
that  you  know  not  o£  Bemember  also  to  be 
sure  to  take  notice  of  all  the  mercies  and  deliver- 
ances of  yourself  and  your  relatives  that  day. 

"  25,  As  you  are  going  to  bed,  as  often  as  you 
OQQveBiently,  meditate  of  death,  and  the  pre- 


parations to  your  grave.  When  you  lie  down, 
close  your  eyes  with  a  short  prayer;  commit 
yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  faithful  Cfreator ; 
and  when  you  have  done,  trust  him  with  yourself, 
as  you  must  do  when  you  are  dying. 

"  26.  If  you  awake  in  the  night,  fill  up  the 
intervals  or  spaces  of  your  not  sleeping  by  holy 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  remember  the  sins 
of  your  youth;  and  sometimes  remember  your 
dead,  and  that  you  shall  die ;  and  pray  to  God 
to  send  to  you  and  all  mankind  a  mercy  in  the 
day  of  judgment." 

I  have  taken  so  long  reading  these  holy  rules, 
and  thinking  of  them,  and  thinking  of  Mother's 
goodness  in  writing  them  out  with  her  own  dear 
hand,  that  I  have  no  time  to  write  any  more. 

To-morrow  I  hope  to  begin  in  good  earnest 
to  put  them  in  practice. 

Only  those  last  I  certainly  cannot  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  for  I  never  remember  waking  in  the  night 
for  long  enough  than  just  to  hear  a  gust  of  wind 
through  the  tall  old  elms,  and  perhaps  a  rook 
cawing  a  remonstrance  at  being  blown  out  of 
his  nest,  and  the  rain  pattering  against  the  win- 
dow-'panes ;  and  then  to  thank  God  for  my  bed, 

and  feel  how  xomfortable  it  is,  and  fall  asleep 
again. 

Also,  I  have  no  beloved  dead  to  remember. 

None.     My  beloved  are  all  living — father,  and 

mother,  and  brother  Jack,  and  Hugh  Spencer; 

and  if  I  stayed  awake  till  cock-crowing,  how  could 

I  thank  Gk)d  enough  for  thati 

Friday,  May  th4  Third, 

Early  as  I  w  jIcc  this  morning,  the  birds  were 
awake  before  me.  First  came  the  cawing  of  the 
busy  rooks,  from  their  nests  in  the  elms,  far 
above  the  roof ;  then  the  twittering  of  ^he  spar- 
rows in  tht  white  thorn  under  my  window.  And 
these  seemed  to  me  like  the  tuning  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  church  before  the  psalm,  which  was 
soon  poured  out  in  a  delicious  flow  of  continuous 
song  from  the  throats  of  the  thrushes  and  the 
blackbirds. 

Yes,  the  choir  was  all  ready  for  me ;  and  when 
I  opened  my  casement,  the  hawthorn  and  the 
lilacs  sent  up  their  delicate  fragrance,  like  another 
kind  of  music. 

I  felt  so  happy  as  I  looked  out  on  the  humble 
creatures  all  sending  up  their  incense  of  content 
to  Gk)d,  that  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I 
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knelt  and  said  aloud  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then 
I  said  in  my  heart — 

*'  Dear  creatures  of  God,  ye  seem  never  able  to 
utter  what  ye  would  of  his  praise ;  and  yet  you 
do  not  know  half  his  goodness — not  half  of  what 
we  know.  Ye  bask  in  the  light  of  his  smile,  but 
we  know  the  secret  love  of  his  heart.  Ye  praise 
him  for  the  overflowing  of  his  riches,  which  cost 
him  nothing;  we  praise  him  for  the  sacrificing 
love  which  cost  Him  his  Son.  The  earth  is 
full  of  thy  riches;  but  we  only  know,  O  our 
Saviour,  the  love  of  thy  poverty  and  thy  cross." 

For  the  words  Mother  said  to  me  on  my 
birth-day  morning  have  been  much  in  my  mind 
ever  since. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  most  natural  this  morning 
that  every  act  should  be  something  like  what 
the  Catechism  says  the  holy  sacraments  are — 
"  an  outward  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual 
grace."  And  as  I  opened  my  window,  1  thought, 
"  Jesus,  my  Sun,  I  open  my  heart  to  thee !  Let 
thy  light  and  thy  Spirit  flow  into  my  soul,  as 
thy  light  and  air  into  my  chamber."  And  was 
not  the  pure  cold  water  one  of  his  own  conse- 
crated images?  and  did  not  the  very  clothes  I 
put  on  recall  the  white  robes,  made  white  as  no 
ftJler  on  earth  can  white  them,  in  a  fountain  no 
hand  on  earth  could  open  or  close?" 

I  had  no  temptation  to  "light  discourse,"  for 
Betty  had  just  left  the  room  inside  mine,  and  was 
at  no  time  very  conversational ;  and  not  a  creature 
else,  except  the  birds,  was  awake. 

When  I  was  dressed,  I  thought  how  I  might  best 
fulfil  the  good  bishop's  directions  as  to  "  retiring 
to  my  closet. '*  At  first  I  thought  I  would  ask 
Mother  to  let  me  clear  a  small  chamber  in  the 
turret  above  the  apple-room.  But  then  I  thought 
it  would  be  rather  like  the  Pharisees  praying  in 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  to  go  up  there  in  the 
sight  of  all  to  perform  my  devotions ;  and  I  should 
lose  the  sweet  feeling  that  no  one  knows  what  I 
am  doing  but  God. 

So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  place  could 
be  a  better  closet  than  a  young  maid's  chamber 
like  mine,  with  such  sights  and  scents  and  sounds 
to  be  had  from  my  casement. 

But  this  inward  debate  occupied  some  time,  so 
that  I  had  not  much  time  for  the  '^  seven  actions 
of  piety."     Indeed,  the  first  two  of  adoration  and 


thanksgiving  seemed  necessarily  much  the  longest 
for  me,  because  I  have  so  endlessly  much  to  give 
thanks  for,  and  so  little  to  wish  for.  I  must  ask 
Mother  whether  this  is  right,  and  also  what  the 
act  of  oblation  means.  Also  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  made  the  right  kind  of  *'  ae$  ofpietj^" 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  My  chapter  was 
the  first  of  St  Matthew,  but  I  did  not  get  be- 
yond the  twenty-first  verse,  because  it  seemed  to 
jne  such  a  wondeiful  promise  that  Jesus  our  Lord 
will  really  save  us  from  our  sins,  from  being  im- 
patient and  discontented,  and  all  the  things  ttrhich 
make  us  unhappy.  Before  I  got  any  further 
it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  going  a-miiking« 
Therefore  I  resolved,  that  instead  of  sitting  down 
to  think  what  temptations  were  likely  to  come  on 
me,  I  would  do  this  on  my  way  to  the  cli^  to  the 
pasture  where  the  cows  ara  That  wag  how 
it  happened  that  my  temptations  came  on  me 
before  I  had  time  to  think  of  them  and  guard 
myself;  although  indeed  in  general  it  seems  to 
me  the  very  essence  of  temptations  is  that  they 
come  just  when  and  where  one  does  not  expect 
them. 

On  my  way  to  take  the  milk  pail  ftota  tiie 
dairy,  I  went  to  see  if  some  cough  syrup  I  had 
made  for  Widow  Treffiry,  and  had  le&,  to  stand  there 
all  night,  had  settled.  When  I  came  to  the  shelf 
on  which  I  had  laid  it,  it  was  gona  On  my 
questioning  Betty  (very  gently,  I  am  sure,  for  it 
was  washing-day,  and  we  know  she  has  all  her 
prickles  out  then),  she  replied  she  could  not  let 
such  rubbish  stand  by  her  cream  to  tempt  all  the 
flies  in  the  country.  She  had  put  it  on  the  win- 
dow-seat in  the  kitchen,  and  the  cat  had  upset  it. 
It  was  a  mercy  the  cup  was  not  broken,  and  that 
the  poor  cat  was  not  poisoned.  She  would  not 
have  such  filthy  stuff  in  her  daixy.  To  which  I 
retorted  warmly  that  I  had  certainly  as  much 
right  to  the  dairy  as  she  had,  and  that  she  might 
have  known  the  cat  always  sat  in  that  window- 
blU  when  there  was  sunshine. 

Betty  replied  that  the  was  not  going  to  be 
ordered  about  by  those  she  had  brought  up  from 
the  cradle ;  and  I  retired  from  the  contest,  worst- 
ed;  as  I  might  have  known  I  should  be. 

On  my  return  to  my  room,  before  breakfast,  I 
found  all  my  drawers  in  disorder.  On  my  com- 
plabiing  at  the  breakfiist-table,  Jack  lauded,  and 
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said  he  hid  only  been  looking  for  a  piece  of  string, 
and  asked  if  I  intended  to  pat  it  in  my  Diary. 

I  Golonredy  and  said  he  had  no  right  to  pry 
into  my  drawers,  nor  indeed  to  enter  my  room 
without  permission. 

Mother  interposed,  and  said  I  should  not  make 
sach  a  storm  about  trifles. 

And  Father  smiled,  and  asked  me  if  my  Diaiy 
was  to  be  like  that  of  the  citizen  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator." Monday — Rose  and  dressed,  and  washed 
hands  and  fiM^  Tuesday — Washed  only  my 
bands. 

I  ought  to  have  laughed,  but  I  could  not.  A 
profane  touch  seemed  to  have  brushed  the  bloom 
off  my  new  tareasure,  and  so,  somewhat  heavily, 
the  day  passed  on. 

How  Tery  much  everything  has  changed  with 
me  since  this  morning.  At  all  events  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  enough  to-night  for  "  confes- 
sion" and  *' petition." 

But  to  confess  truly,  I  must,  I  think,  be  just 
to  myself  as  well  as  to  others.  I  have  noticed 
that  sometimes  one  can  fall  into  a  passion  of  self- 
aocusatiQny  which  seems  to  me  no  more  true  re- 
pentance than  a  passion  of  accusing  other  people. 
I  think  one  has  no  right  to  rail  at  oneself  any 
more  than  at  any  one  ebe.  Besides,  it  seems  to 
me  so  much  easier  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  sob,  ''  I  am  a  wretch,  a  miserable  sinner,  the 
chief  of  nnners,"  than  to  say  with  quiet  shame, 
firom  one's  inmost  heart,  '^  I  was  unjust  to  Betty 
to-day;  I  was  cross  and  selfish  with  Jack.  I 
was  impatient  even  with  dearest  Mother." 

DiBi^pointment  and  vexation  are  not  repent- 
ance. Exaggerated  self-reproach  is  not  confes- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  our  tears  we  secretly 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  sensibility ;  or  the 
heart  rebounds  against  the  excess  of  its  self-accu- 
satioUf  and  ends  by  estimating  the  sin  as  very 
Httle,  and  its  penitence  as  very  great 

Ko  :  before  all  things  I  want  to  be  true  to  my- 
self and  to  every  one.  I  want  really  to  overcome 
my  sins — ^not  merely  to  have  the  luxury  of  weep- 
ing over  them ;  and  therefore  I  must  try  to  know 
exactly  what  they  are.  It  was  my  hasty  temper 
that  kd  me  wrong  in  all  these  things.  But  what 
makes  my  temper  hasty  1  What  vfos  it  that  Betty 
touched  to  the  quick  in  asserting  her  right  over 
asl    I  scqppose  it  was  my  pride. 


What  made  me  so  angry  with  Jack  !  He  cer* 
tainly  had  no  right  to  appropriate  my  property ; 
but  I  had  no  right  to  be  angry.  It  must  be  then 
that  I  care  too  much  about  my  things  1  What 
fault  is  that  ?     Can  it  be  avarice  ) 

And  then,  what  made  me  impatient  with 
Mother?  I  thought  she  did  not  justly  stand  up 
for  my  rights. 

i/y  dignity !  Mt/  things  1  My  rights  !  How 
mean  and  selfish  it  looks ! 

What  would  have  made  me  overcome  ?  If  I 
had  thought  of  Betty's  rough  but  most  unselfish 
care  over  us  all  these  years  ;  if  I  had  loved  Jack 
more  than  my  miserable  things  /  if  I  had  loved 
and  honoured  Mother  as  I  ought^  and  thought 
how  tenderly  fiuthf ul  her  reproofia;  are,  and  how  I 
need  them. 

What  I  want,  then,  is  love — more  lova  Yea, 
there  is  enough  to  confess,  and  enough  to  ask  to- 
night 

Saturday t  May  tht  Fourth. 

This  morning  was  very  wet  and  windy,  and  as 
I  came  down  into  the  dairy  I  found  Betty  there 
already  with  the  pails  fiiU  of  new  milk. 

"  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  let  such  a  young 
thing  as  you  go  over  the  cliff  in  this  storm  V*  said 
she,  letting  down  the  pails  with  her  stout^  stal- 
wart arms.  "  The  wind  would  have  blown  over 
a  dozen  of  you." 

Yet  Betty  has  rheumatism,  and  certainly  her 
clothes  are  more  precious  to  her,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  replace,  than  mine. 

"Betty,"  I  said,  in  a  flood  of  gratitude,  ^I 
never  ought  to  have  spoken  to  you  so  yesterday 
about  the  dairy." 

^  Young  folks  must  have  their  tantrums,"  said 
Betty,  no  doubt  thinking  it  her  duty  not  to  miss 
such  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  my  education. 

The  glow  of  my  repentance  was  somewhat 
chilled,  when  Betty  added, — 

"  There  is  not  a  creature  that  comes  near  her, 
that  Missis  does  not  do  her  best  to  spoil  There'd 
be  no  order  in  the  house  but  for  me.  From 
Master  Jack  to  the  cat,  not  a  creature  would 
know  what  it  is  to  keep  in  their  place." 

The  universality  of  the  censure  took  off  its 
edge,  and  I  could  not  help  laughing ;  which  I  found 
do  my  temper  much  good 

I  do  think  in  good  books  something  should  be 
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said  of  the  good  it  does  one  sometimes  to  laugh 
at  oneself.  I  think  it  often  would  do  people  more 
good  than  to  cry. 

I  think  religious  people  now  and  then  perplex 
themselves  by  giving  their  faults  too  grand  re- 
ligious names.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  dig 
among  the  roots  of  our^sins;  but  occasionally  I 
think  we  may  accomplish  as  much  by  lightly 
mowing  the  blossoms.  For  the  blossoms  also 
have  seeds ;  and  weeds  spread  by  the  seed  as  well 
as  by  the  root. 

Sunday,  June  the  IfintK 

Sundays  are  always  delightful  days.  The  very 
taking  of  the  Sunday  clothes  out  of  the  chest 
where  they  have  ;lain  all  the  week  among  the 
lavender,  the  sight  of  the  clean  swept  stone  floor 
of  the  hall  where  we  take  our  meals,  gives  one 
such  a  fresh,  clean,  festive  feeHng. 

We  have  not  very  many  Sunday  books.  Mother 
sometimes  brings  down  the  Holy  Living  and 
Dying  from  her  closet;  and  when  I  sit  at  her 
feet,  and  she  reads  it  to  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
walking  vnth  one  of  the  old  Saints  through  some 
King*s  Garden,  full  of  aU  manner  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  adorned  with  strange  antique  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes  and  saints  all  mixed  together, 
with  stately  foreign  robes  and  faces,  and  garlanded 
Avith  exotics;  while  the  air  is  heavy  with  fra- 
grance and  sunshine,  and  musical  with  the  regular 
flow  of  artificial  fontinels.     I  enjoy  it  so  much. 

And  then  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  after- 
.  wards  is  like  coming  from  that  royal  garden 
straight  up  to. the  cliff  behind  our  house,  feeling 
the  crisp  fresh  grass  under  one's  feet^  and  the 
fresh  sea-air  on  one's  face, — looking  over  the 
fields  where  the  cows  and  sheep  and  Gkni's  other 
common  creatures  are  enjoying  themselves, — 
looking  over  the  great  and  wide  sea,  with  its 
countless  emerald  and  purple  waves,  to  which 
we  see  no  end, — looking  up  to  the  great  sunny 
sky  to  which  there  is  no  end ; — and  through  it 
all  listening  to  a  Human  Voice  like  our  own, 
telling  us  in  simplest  every-day  words  things 
that  touch  our  inmost  hearts ;  and  knowing  that 
the  Human  Voice  is  also  Divine,  and  that  the 
things  it  tells  are  all  true,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Then  there  are  the  Homilies,  and,  of  course, 
the  Prayer-book.  I  do  not  wish  for  any  more 
religious  books.     Besides,  Betty  has  Foxe's  Book 


of  Martyrs,  with  terrible  pictures,  and  stories  of 
agonies  willingly  borne  for  Truth's  sake — of  heroic 
patience  and  joy  in  death  which  brace  the  heart, 
as  a  strong  pure  air  braces  the  limbs — especially 
now  that  I  am  old  enough  to  know  how  to  avoid 
the  tortures  and  the  dreadful  pictures. 

Monday,  June  the  Tenth. 

I  wish  I  could  feel  easy  about  Jack.  It  is  not 
that  he  has  any  great  faults.  He  is  honourable 
and  truthful  as  our  father's  son  could  hardly  fail 
to  be;  and  he  has  little  gracious  kindly  ways 
which  remind  one  of  mother,  and  often  melt 
Betty's  heart  when  she  has  most  reason  to  be  in- 
dignant with  him.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that 
makes  me  uneasy  about  him,  except  that  he  never 
seems  to  me  to  do  anything  he  does  not  like. 
He  will  work  in  the  harvest  time  as  hard  as  any  of 
the  men,  and  do  as  much ;  but  no  efforts  of  mine 
or  Betty's  can  get  him  up  in  the  mornings,  al- 
though he  knows  how  angry  Father  is  about  it, 
and  how  hard  we  all  have  to  work  to  make  up 
for  it.  He  will  wander  away  for  a  day's  shooting 
or  fishing,  just  when  every  one  is  busiest,  and  then 
return  with  birds  or  fish,  and  a  jest,  which  paci- 
fies Betty,  but  not  Father,  and  makes  Mother  sad. 
He  loses  or  spoils  his  own  things,  and  comes  on 
all  of  us  and  claims  our  things,  as  if  their  chief 
use  was  to  make  up  for  his  waste,  and  then  calls 
us  mean  and  stingy  if  we  remonstrate,  and  often 
succeeds  in  making  us  feel  as  if  we  were,  when 
he  says,  **  Is  he  so  ungenerous  as  not  to  share 
aujTthing  with  us  ? "  But  is  it  generosity  to  share 
your  things  with  others,  if  you  regard  their  pro- 
perty as  a^  kind  of  inexhaustible  fund  to  draw  on 
in  return  ? 

He  is  never  in  time  for  church,  although  he 
knows  Mother  loves  nothing  more  than  to  have 
us  all  walk  into  church  together,  and  the  vicar 
looks  quite  angry  as  he  saunters  up  the  aisle,  and 
once  even  stopped  in  the  Psalms,  so  that  every- 
body looked;  and  sometimes  even  he  alludes  to 
such  habits  .in  his  sermons.  "  How  can  people 
make  such  a  fuss,"  Jack  says,  "about  a  little 
thoughtlessness?"  But  whM  is  at  the  bottom 
of  thoughtlessness  which  pains  those  dearest  to  us  ? 

It  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  almost 
anything  to  see  Jack  do  anything  he  really  dis- 
liked, or  give  up  anything  he  really  liked,  just 
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because  it  was  right.  I  am  sure  mother  is  often 
anxious  about  him,  especially  since  Aunt  Beau- 
champ's  husband,  who  is  rather  a  great  man  in 
London,  promised  to  get  him  a  commission  in  the 
army.  There  are  so  many  terrible  temptations  in 
the  army,  Mother  says,  for  those  who  go  with 
the  stream.  I  cannot  think  Jack  would  ever  do 
anything  mean  or  disgraceful ;  but  the  opposite 
of  ri^t  is  wrong,  and  one  never  knows  where  a 
wrong  torn  may  lead. 

When  we  were  children  I  never  saw  this.    Jack 
was  the  best  playfellow  in  the  world.     If  he  got ' 
me  into  scrapes,  he  always  knew  how  to  get 
out  of  them ;  and  if  not,  I  was  quite  content 
to  be  in  disgrace  with  him;  and  if  he  liked 
to  lead,  I  liked  quite  as  much  to  follow.     So  I 
think  there  never  could  have  been  happier  chil- 
dren than  we.     What  princes   could  have  had 
a  better  play-room  than  the  dear  old  court  be- 
hind the  house  ?  with  the  felled  trees,  and  the 
mxnous  sheds,  and  the  old  pigeon  turret  with  the 
winding  stairs,  and  our  dog  Trusty,  and  the  cat, 
and  the  fowls,  and  ducks,  and  pigeons  living  in 
the  freedom  Betty's  love  of  animals  ensures  to 
them,  going  where  they  like,  and  doing  what  is 
rig^t  in  their  own  eyes.     It  was  as  good  as  a 
fury  tale  any  day,  and  better  than  iEsop's  Fables, 
to  watch  the  stately  ways  of  the  cocks,  and  the 
system  of  education   pursued  by  the  mother- 
dudLB,  and  the  hens,  with  their  tender  anxieties ; 
and  to  see  the  grand  patriarchal  aurs  of  Trusty,  and 
the  steady,  stealthy  pursuit  of  her  own  interests 
by  the  cat     The  fann-yardwas  a  world  to  us. 
The  children  who  lived  long  ago  in  this  house, 
when  the  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were  per- 
fect,  and  all  was  stately  and  complete,  never 
could  haTe  loved  the  old  house  as  we  do  in  its 
nuns. 

Then  we  had  the  cove  by  the  sea  at  the  end  of 
our  Tallcy — the  cove  with  the  white  and  sparkling 
sand,  which  the  sea  filled  at  every  tide,  some- 
tunes  creeping  in  quiet  ripples,  but  oftener  leap- 
ing in  in  great  white  waves,  far  taller  than  we, 
and  thimdering  on  the  shore  like  kindly  giants 
pretending  to  intend  to  swallow  us  up,  only  we 
knew  than  too  well  to  be  afraid.  What  an  en- 
chanted place  it  was  to  us.  Every  day  the  sea 
waslied  ua  up  something  new,  some  glittering 
pdbibie  or  shell ;  and  then  there  was  the  cave  with 


the  white  sand  heaped  up  at  the  end,  and  the  pool 
at  the  entrance,  where  we  made  a  causeway  "  Uke 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Tyre,"  Hugh  Spencer 
said. 

For  our  happiest  days  were  when  Hugh  Spencer, 
the  vicar's  son,  came  to  play  with  us.  He  is 
three  years  older  than  I  am,  and  he  knew  so  much 
history  that  he  was  always  linking  our  plays  with 
great  men  and  women  who  lived,  and  great  things 
that  were  done  long  ago ;  so  that  playing  with 
him  always  felt  like  something  real;  and  great. 
And  then  he  had  a  wonderful  history  of  a  man 
called  Bobinson  Crusoe,  written  by  a  Mr.  Defoe  of 
London ;  and  although  Jack  did  not  like  the 
trouble  of  reading,  he  was  always  ready  to  listen 
to  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  island,  and  the 
cave,  and  the  savages. 

And  Hugh  always  made  a  kind  of  queen  of 
me,  being  the  only  girl,  and  seemed  to  think  he 
could  never  do  enough  to  save  me  trouble  or 
to  give  me  pleasure.  He  cut  those  nice  steps 
down  to  the  cove  for  me,  that  I  might  climb  up 
easily  when  the  tide  was  in.  And  he  never  would 
let  Jack  order  me  about  as  he  did  at  other  times, 
although  I  had  no  dislike  to  it 

I  suppose  it  makes  a  difference  to  boys,  not 
having  sisters  of  their  own.  Hugh's  only  sister 
died  when  she  was  seven  years  old.  One  Sun- 
day evening  Hugh  took  me  into  his  father's 
study,  to  see  her  miniature.  Such  a  little,  fair 
grave  face,  with  large,  thoughtful,  open  eyes — 
grave  and  beautiful  as  an  angel's,  I  thought.  It 
only  wanted  the  wings,  to  be  much  more  like  a 
cherub  than  any  of  the  cherubs  in  church, 
which  the  clerk  is  so  proud  of  having  painted  with 
red  cheeks  and  blue  wings. 

I  suppose  the  memory  of  the  little  sister  in 
heaven  gives  Hugh  that  kind  of  gentleness  he 
has  with  little  girls  and  women— even  with  Betty. 

The  memory  of  that  little  sister,  and  of  his 
mother,  who  died  soon  after.  He  watches 
Mother,  and  is  as  reverent  to  her  as  if  she  were 
a  saint — which,  indeed,  I  believe  she  is. 

It  must  make  everything  seem  very  sacred  to 
have  any  so  very  near  us  in  heaven. 

It  does  seem  as  if  this  world  were  a  more 
sacred  place  to  Hugh  Spencei*  than  to  most 
people.  He  looks  so  differently  on  many  things. 
For  instance,  last  Sunday,  as  we  came  back  from 
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church,  Hugh  walked  with  ns.  As  we  came 
near  a  miners'  village  which  lies  in  a  hollow  be- 
low the  church-path«  sounds  of  wild,  drunken 
revelry  came  up  to  us  from  it. 

Jack  said,  **  The  miners  seem  merry  to-night" 

''That  dreadful  pUcel"  Hugh  said  softly  to 
me,  for  we  were  walking  behind  the  rest  *^  I 
cannot  sleep  sometimes  for  thinking  of  it" 

''Whyr'  I  said.  "Betty  says  they  are  not 
poor." 

**  No,  but  they  are  immortal !"  he  said;  ''and 
I  do  not  think  the  name  of  Ood  is  known  there 
except  in  oaths.  I  saw  a  dying  woman  there  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  she  had  never  heard  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ohrist" 

"Do  they  never  come  to  church  1"  I  asked. 

"  Only  at  weddings  or  funerals,"  he  said;  "and 
if  they  came,  what  would  the  beautiful  words  be 
to  them,  untaught  and  untrained  as'  they  are»  but 
so  much  musici  You  might  as  well  talk  to  an 
infant  in  Greek." 

"  The  vicar  does  say  a  good  deal  that  is  like 
Ghreek  to  me,"  I  said;  (for  our  vicar  is  a  very 
learned  man,  and  of  course  he  would  not  be  re- 
spected as  he  is  if  his  thoughts  were  always  level 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  congregation).  "  He 
knows  so  much,"  I  added,  fearing  I  had  said 
something  disrespectful,  "of  oourse,  one  cannot 
always  expect  to  understand.  The  sermons  al- 
ways make  me  feel  how  ignorant  I  am.  It 
makes  one  understand,  too,  how  many  wise  men 
there  have  been  in  the  world — Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  and  St  John  Chiysostom,  and  so 
mimy  others  whose  names  I  cannot  even  pro- 
nounce— that,  altogether,  it  raises  one's  mind, 
and  humbles  one  very  much  at  the  same  time^ 
only  to  think  how  much  there  is  to  be  known 
and  how  little  one  knows.  And  then  it  is  such 
a  comfort  the  lessons  are  always  plain." 

"But  there  are  people  who  know  as  little 
about  Ohrist  as  you  do  about  Socrates,"  he  re- 
plied; "and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  St 
John  Ohiysostom,  or,  far  better,  St  Paul  him- 
self, had  been  here,  they  would  have  found  some 
way  to  make  the  people  understand— even  such 
people  as  those  miners." 

It  was  a  new  'thought  to  me  that  the  sermon 
oould  ever  be  as  plain  as  the  Bible;  for  Mother 
never  allowed  us  to  diseuss  anything  said  or 


done  in  church.     I  was  afraid  we  were  on  dan- 
gerous ground. 

But  Hugh  pursued  his  own  thoughts,  and  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  Oxford  soon,  and  when  I  have 
taken  my  degree,  and  learned  how  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  to  speak,  before  I  take  orders  I 
should  like  to  go  to  another  kind  of  university, 
to  leam  how  the  poor  struggling  men  and  women 
aroimd  us  speak  and  think — ^to  live  among  the 
fishermen  on  our  coasts — ^to  go  to  sea  with  them 
— ^to  share  their  perils  and  privations — that  I 
might  leam  Ldw  to  reach  their  hearts  when  I 
have  to  preach;  and  then  to  live  among  such  as 
these  poor  miners — to  go  undeiground  with  them 
— to  be  with  their  families  when  the  father  is 
brought  home  hurt  or  crushed  by  some  of  the 
many  accidents,  and  to  speak  to  them  of  God 
and  our  Saviour — not  on  Sundays  only,  and  on 
the  smooth  days  of  life,  but  when  their  hearts 
are  torn  by  anxiety,  or  crushed  by  bereavement, 
or  softened  by  sickness  or  deliverance  from  recent 
danger.  Men  who  have  hearts  to  brave  death 
over  and  over  again  to  maintain  wife  and  chil- 
dren, ought  not  to  be  left  to  die  around  us  as 
ignorant  as  the  heathen." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  you  do  know  all  the  fisher- 
men and  miners  in  the  county,  Hugh,  as  it  is. 
I  am  sure  they  all  greet  you  when  we  meet 
them,  like  an  old  friend;  and  I  never  heard  of 
any  clergyman  finishing  his  studies  in  the  mines 
or  among  the  fishermen." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  any  sermons  preached 
on  the  searshore  to  fishermen?"  he  said,  in  a  low 
reverent  voice;  "or  of  any  life  much  of  which 
was  passed  among  the  homes  of  the  poor)  I 
sometimes  think,"  he  continued,  "  it  would  be  a 
good  rule  if  every  clergyman  were  obliged  to  be- 
gin by  being  something  else,  that  he  might  know 
what  the  trials  and  temptations  of  ordinary 
people  are;  and  that  sermons  might  be  more  like 
heart  speaking  to  heart,  and  less  like  a  dry  me- 
tallic echo  of  human  voices,  once  living,  but 
silenced  long  ago  in  deatL" 

I  was  silmt  for  some  tima  Hugh's  words 
made  me  think;  but  then  I  thought  of  Mother, 
and  I  said,^- 

"  Mother  never  lived  in  fishermen's  huts  or 
among  miners.  For  yean  she  has  not  been 
strong  enough  to  go  much  beyond  the  garden. 
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eieept  to  draiich,  and  her  youth  was  spent  in  my 
gnmdfather^s  quiet  parsonage;  yet  she  seems  al- 
ihsyn  to  undefstand  what  erery  one  feels.  People 
of  all  Idtids  ponr  oat  their  sorrows  before  her, 
and  she  has  words  of  comfort  for  all" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hugh,  thoughtfully.  "Per- 
haps any  kind  of  trial  which  makes  the  heart 
tender  and  deep,  like  your  mother's,  opens  to  it 
the  depths  of  all  other  hearts.  Perhaps  some 
may  leam,  like  her,  to  know  all  men  and  women 
simply  by  knowing  Him  so  well  who  knows 
what  is  in  alL  But  erery  one  can  scarcely  be- 
come like  yonr  mother." 

In  the  evening,  when  I  went  out  into  the 
kxteben  to  toast  the  bread,  Betty  said, — 

"  What  a  wonderful  fine  discourse  the  parson 
gave  us  to-day !     It  rolled  alopg  like  the  sea.'' 

"  What  was  it  you  liked  so  much  in  it,  Betty?" 
I  asked 

"  Bleas  yonr  heart!"  said  Betty,  "do  ye  think 
I  would  make  so  bold  as  to  understand  our  par- 
son f  Why,  they  do  say  there  is  not  such 
another  scholar  in  all  the  country.  But  it  was  a 
wonderful  fine  discourse.  It  rolled  along  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea." 

To-nig|it,  as  we  were  sapping,  and  Hugh 
Spencer  wil^  us,  Betty  came,  in  great  agitation, 
into  the  room,  and  exclaimed  that  a  Ohurch  par- 
son had  been  mobbed,  and  all  but  killed,  at  Fal- 
mouth. 

He  had  been  preaching  to  the  people  in  the 
open  air,  and  was  staying  quietly  in  Falmouth, 
when  the  mob  were  excited  against  him,  and,  led 
on  by  the  crews  of  some  privateers  in  the  harbour, 
attacked  the  house  in  which  he  was,  swearing  they 
would  murder  the  parson.  The  family  fled  in  terror, 
leaving  him  alone  with  one  courageous  maid-ser- 
Tant  The  mob  forced  the  door,  filled  the  pass- 
age^ and  began  to  batter  down  the  partition  of  the 
room  in  which  the  parson  was,  roaring  out, "  Bring 
out  the  Canorum!  Where  is  the  Canorumf" 
Kitty,  the  maid,  through  whom  Betty  heard  of  it, 
eidaimed,  "Oh,  sir,  what  must  we  dol"  He 
replied,  "  We  must  pray."  Then  she  advised  him 
to  hide  in  a  closet;  but  he  refused,  sajring,  "It 
was  best  for  him  to  stay  just  where  he  was." 
Bat  lie  was  as  calm  as  could  be,  and  quietly  took 


down  a  looking-glass  which  hung  against  the  waD, 
that  it  might  not  be  broken.  Just  then  the  priva 
teers'  men,  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
mob,  rushed  into  the  house,  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  door,  and  shouting,  "  Avast,  lads !  avast ! "  tore 
it  down  and  dashed  it  into  the  room  where  the 
clergyman  was.  Immediately  he  stepped  forward 
in  their  midst,  bare-headed,  that  they  might  all  8e6 
his  face,  and  said,  "  Here  I  am.  Which  of  yoa 
has  anything  to  say  to  me  ?  To  which  of  you 
have  I  done  any  wrong  1  To  you  I — or  you  t — 
or  you  ? "  So  he  continued  speaking  until  ha 
had  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd  into 
the  street.  There  he  took  his  stand,  and,  raising 
his  voice,  said,  "Neighbours,  countrymen!  do 
you  desire  to  hear  me  speak  1 "  The  mob  stood 
hesitating  and  abashed,  and  several  of  them  cried 
vehemently,  "Yes,  yes ;  he  shall  speak ! — ^he  shall! 
Nobody  shall  hinder  him  ! "  and  two  of  their  ring- 
leaders turned  about  and  swore,  not  a  man  should 
touch  him.  Then  they  conducted  him  safely  to 
another  house,  and  soon  after  he  left  the  town  in 
a  boat 

"A  brave  heart  the  parson  most  have  had, 
truly,"  said  Father.  "  1  had  rather  face  an  army 
than  wait  to  be  puUed  in  pieces  by  a  mob.  Bat 
what  did  the  mob  attack  him  for  V* 

"  Because  he  wiU  preach  in  the  fields,  master,'' 
said  Betty,  "  and  the  people  will  go  to  hear  him, 
and  the  parsons  won't  have  it,  and  the  magis- 
trates read  the  Eiot  Act  on  him  the  day  before." 

"But  parsons  and  privateers'-men  do  not 
usually  act  in  concert,"  said  Father,  "and  the 
Riot  Act  seemed  more  wanted  for  the  mob  than 
for  the  parson." 

"  I  have  heard  of  them,  sir  !"  said  Jack.  "  Some 
say  this  parson  has  been  sent  here  by  the  Pre- 
tender. The  conmion  people  go  to  hear  him  by 
thousands,  and  he  speaks  to  them  from  a  hedge 
or  a  door-step,  or  any  place  he  can  find ;  and  the 
women  cry,  and  fall  into  hysterics." 

"Not  the  women  only.  Master  Jack,"  inter- 
posed Betty.  "My  brother-in-law,  as  wild  .a 
man  as  ever  you  saw,  was  struck  down  by  them 
last  summer,  and  he  has  been  like  a  lamb  ever 


smce. 


}> 


"What    struck    him    down,    Betty?"    said 
Mother  in  a  bewildered  tone. 

"It  is  the  words  they  say!"  said  Betty, — 
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"  tbey  are  so  wonderful  powerful !  And  they  do 
say  they  be  mostly  Bible  words,  and  the  parson 
is  a  regular  Church  parson — none  of  your  low- 
lived Dissenters — and  if  he  comes  in  our  parts,  I 
shall  go  and  hear  him." 

"  But,  Betty,  you  must  take  care  what  you  are 
about,"  said  Mother.  "There  are  wolves  in 
sheeps*  clothing;  and  I  do  not  understand  women 
going  into  hysterics  and  men  being  struck  down. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  I  hope,  indeed,  it  is  no  design  of  the 
Jesuits." 

But  Betty  stood  her  ground.  "  I  am  no  scho- 
lar, missis,"  said  she;  "but  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  parson  that  turned  my  brother-in-law 
into  a  lamb." 

"And  I,"  said  Father,  "should  like  to  sec  the 
man  who  can  quiet  a  mob  in  that  fashion.'* 

"And  I,"  said  Hugh  Spencer  quietly  to  me, 
"should  like  to  hear  the  sermons  which  bring 
people  together  by  thousands." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  thought  so 
much  about  it  if  our  vicar  had  not  preached 
about  it  on  the  next  Sunday. 

The  things  our  vicar  preaches  about  seem 
generally  to  belong  to  times  so  very  long  ago, 
that  it  quite  startled  us  to  hear  him  say  that  in 
these  days  a  new  heresy  had  sprung  up,  headed 
by  most  dangerous  and  fanatical  persons  calling 
themselves  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 


This  new  sect,  he  said,  style  themselves  ^Mttbod- 
ists,  but  seditiously  set  all  method  and  order 
at  defiance.  They  had  set  all  England  and 
Wales  in  a  flame,  and  now,  he  said,  they  threat- 
ened to  invade  our  peaceful  parish.  He  then 
concluded  by  a  quotation  from  St.  Jerome  (I 
think),  likening  the  heretics  of  his  day  to  wolves, 
and  jackals,  and  a  great  many  foreign  wild  beasts. 
He  gave  ns  a  catalogue  of  heresies  from  the 
fourth  century  onward,  and  told  us  he  had  now 
done  his  part  as  a  faithful  shepherd,  and  we 
must  do  ours  as  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Church. 

Betty  thought  our  vicar  meant  that  we  should 
be  valiant  like  the  privateers' -men  at  Falmouth ; 
but  J  explained  to  her  what  I  thought  he  really 
meant. 

But  in  the  eveniug,  as  I  was  reading  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  how  the  magistrates  and 
the  mob  seemed  to  agree  in  attacking  the  apostles; 
and  about  the  riot  at  Ephesus  and  the  calmness 
of  St.  Paul,  I  wondered  if  the  apostle  looked  and 
spoke  at  all  like  that  brave  clergyman  at  Fal- 
moutlL 

And  my  dreams  that  night  were  a  strange 
mixture  of  that  old  riot  at  Ephesus,  and  this  new 
riot  at  Falmouth,  and  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs." 

Hugh  says  the  clergyman's  name  is  the  Reve- 
rend John  Wesley,  and  that  he  is  a  real  clergyman, 
and  fellow  of  a  college  at  Oxford 


Dbtts  iQ  l^oln  anb  j^xBiont  ^laas  in  Palestine. 


BY    PROFESSOB    PORTEB. 


JERUSALEM. 


iT  is  not  fftrange  that  ray  H..  t  iiiv^ht  on  the 
Mouiit  of  Olives  was  sleepless.  Though 
the  preceding  night  had  been  spent  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  preceding  day  in  fatiguing 
travel,  yet  the  vision  of  Jenisalem,  which 
I  had  that  day  seen  for  the  first  time, 
remained  so  vivid  hefore  my  mind's  eye, 
that  it  banished  all  thought  of  sleep  and  all  sense  of 
fatigue.  For  hours  I  lay  absorbed  in  the  stirring  memo- 
ries of  the  distant  past,  which  holy  scenes  had  called  up 
and  invested  with  the  charm  and  freshness  of  reality.* 
Mount  Zion,— Moriah,  crowned  of  yore  with  the  halo 
of  the  Shekinah  gloiy,— Gethsemane,  bedewed  with  the 


tears,  and  stained  with  the  blooJy-sweat  of  the  Son  of 
man,— OUvet,  where  Jesus  so  often  taught  and  prayed, 
—they  were  all  there,  each  with  its  wondrous  story 
written  'as  if  in  letters  of  hght.  Longing  for  the 
morning,  I  once  and  again  rose  Irom  my  bed  and  threw 
open  the  lattice.  The  stars  hung  out  like  diamond 
lamps  from  the  black  vault  of  heaven,  shining  with  a 
sparkling  lustre  unknown  in  our  hazy  west,  and  reveal- 
ing  in  dim  outline  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Holy  City 
sleeping  peacefully  away  below. 

I  was  specially  favoured  during  my  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  An  old  friend  had  rented  a  httle  tower 
high  up  on  the  western  side  of  Olivet,  commanding 
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a  noble  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country 
from  Bethlehem  to  Mizpeh.  It  was  one  of  those  square 
turrets  which  in  recent,  as  in  ancient  times,  proprietors 
sometimes  built  in  their  vineyards  as  residences  for 
keepers  and  temporary  store-houses  for  fruit  (Isa.  v.  2 ; 
Matt  XXL  33).  Here  I  took  up  my  quarters,  and  from 
the  open  window  or  the  terraced  roof,  at  all  hours,  day 
and  night,  I  gazed  on  that  wondrous  landscape. '  During 
the  softy  ruddy  morning  twilight,— at  the  full  blaze  of 
nton-day, — ^in  the  dead  stillness  of  night,  when  the 
moon  shed  her  silver  rays  on  the  white  walls  and  roofis 
of  the  city,  my  eyes  were  upon  it, — never  wearying, 
nefer  satisfied,  but  ever  detecting  some  new  beauty  in 
tint  or  form,  some  fresh  spot  of  sacred  interest  or  historic 
renown.    While  I  live  I  can  never  forget  that  view  of 

JBKUSALEX  FROM  THB  MOUNT  OF  OLIYfiS. 

Morning  dawned ;  and  with  my  kind  host,  to  whom 
every  spot  in  and  around  Jerusalem  was  familiar,  I 
ascended  to  the  terraced  roof  Behind  Olivet,  on  the 
east,  the  sky  was  all  aglow  with  red  light,  which  shot 
slanting  across  the  hill-tops  and  projecting  cliffs,  and 
upon  the  walls  and  prominent  buildings  of  the  city, 
throwing  them  up  in  bold  relief  from  the  deeply  shaded 
^ens.  Ko  time  could  have  been  more  opportune,  no 
spot  better  fitted  for  seeing  and  studying  the  general 
topography  of  the  Holy  City.  The  whole  site  was  before 
as,  distinct  and  fiiU,  li^e  a  vast  and  beautiful  embossed 
picture.  At  our  feet,  along  the  base  of  Olivet,  was  the 
Kkiron,  a  deep  and  narrow  glen,  coming  down  from  an 
undulating  plateau  on  the  right,  and  disappearing  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  its  banks  terraced, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  groves  and  single 
ohve  trees.  Directly  opposite  us  was  Mount  Moriah,  its 
bare  sides  rising  precipitously  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron  to  a  height  of  some  two  hundred  feet  On  its  sum- 
mit is  a  great  rectangular  platform,  about  thirty  acres  in 
extent,  and  taking  up  fully  one-half  of  the  eastern  side 
of  ^e  city.  It  is  encompassed  and  supported  by  a 
maasive  wall,  in  some  places  nearly  eighty  feet  high, 
and  looking  even  higher  where  it  impends  over  the 
lavine.  This  platform  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  city.  It  is  unique.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  Its  history,  too,  is  wonder- 
foL  It  has  been  "a  holy  place"  for  more  than  thirty 
centuries.  Its  cyclopean  walls  were  founded  by  Solo- 
mon. Upon  it  stood  the  Temple,  in  whose  shrine  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  so  often  appeared,  and  in  whose  courts 
the  Son  of  Grod  so  often  taught  It  is  still  to  the  Muslem 
d-JBaram  esh-Sherlf,  *'  the  noble  sanctuary,"  and,  next 
to  Mecca,  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  in  the  world. 
The  platform  itself— simple,  massive,  and  grand— is  a 
striking  object;  but  the  buildings  it  contains  greatly 
contribiite  to  its  beauty.  In  its  centre,  on  a  raised  area 
of  white  marble,  stands  one  of  the  most  splendid  mosques 
in  the  work!,  octagonal  in  form,  encrusted  with  encaustic 
tiki  eC  fofgeous  colours^  and  surmounted  by  a  graceful 


dome.  From  its  area  the  ground  slopes  away  to  the 
encircling  ramparts  in  gentle  undulations  of  green  turf, 
diversified  with  marble  ai'cades,  gilded  cupolas,  fountains 
and  prayer-niches  ;  and ,  interspersed  with  venerable 
cypresses,  olives,  and  palm-trees.  At  the  southern  end  is 
a  large  group  of  stately  buildings,  including  the  Mosque 
el-Aksa,  once  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  round  the 
sides  of  the  platform  are  cloisters,  here  and  there  covered 
with  domes,  and  surmounted  by  tall  minarets.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  this  sanctuary,  the  rich  green  of  its 
grass  and  foliage,  the  dazzling  wliiteness  of  its  pave- 
ments and  fountains,  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  central 
mosque,  and,  above  all,  its  sacred  associations,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting  spots  on 
earth. 

Just  behind  Moriah  the  Tyropean  Valley  was  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  a  deeply-shaded  belt,  running  finom 
north  to  south  through  the  city.  Beyond  it  rose  Zion, 
higher  and  longer  than  Moriah;  in  front,  a  confused 
mass  of  terraced  roofs,  tier  above  tier  ;  farther  back  are 
seen  the  white  buildings  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  like 
an  immense  factory ;  more  to  the  right  the  View  English 
church ;  and  in  the  background,  crowning  the  hill,  the 
massive  square  keep  of  the  Castle  of  David.  The 
southern  section  of  Zion  is  now  outside  the  city  wall ; 
and  there  a  high  minaret  and  cupola  mark  the  tomb  of 
David.  From  it  the  hill  sinks  into  the  Valley  of 
Hiimom  in  steep  terraced  slopes,  covered  with  vineyards, 
olives,  and  corn-fields.  As  I  looked,  a  moving  object 
in  one  of  the  fields  rivetted  my  attention.  "  Haste, 
give  me  the  glass,"  I  said.  (The  glass  was  turned  upon 
it)  Yes,  I  was  right ;  a  plough  and  yoke  of  oxen  were 
there  at  work.  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulBlled 
before  my  eyes :  "  Zion  shall  he  ploughed  like  a  field** 
(xxvi.  18). 

Along  the  further  side  of  Zion  runs  the  deep  glen  of 
Hiimom,  wliich,  turning  eastward,  sweeps  round  the 
southern  end  of  the  hill  and  joins  the  Kidron  at  En- 
RogeL  These  two  ravines  are  the  great  physical 
boundaries  and  l>arriers  of  Jerusalem  ;  they  completely 
cut  it  off  from  the  surrounding  table-land ;  and  they 
isolate  the  hills  on  which  it  stands,  and  those  other  hills, 
too,  or  hill-tops,  which,  as  the  Psalmist  tells  us,  "  are 
round  about  Jerusalem"  (cxxv.  2).  These  natural  bar- 
riers also  served  to  confine  the  city  within  regular  and  de- 
finite limits — to  prevent  it  from  sending  forth  straggling 
suburbs  and  offshoots  as  most  other  cities  do ;  hence  it 
was  said,  "  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  t/iat  is  com^ 
pact  together"  (Ps.  cxxii.  3). 

A  high  battlemented  wall  encompasses  the  modem 
city.  It  runs  for  half  a  mile  along  the  brow  of  the 
Kidron  valley,  facing  Olivet,  then  turns  at  right  angles 
and  zigzags  acrof^  Moriah,  the  Tyropean,  and  Zion  to 
the  brow  of  Hinnom.  The  whole  circuit  is  two  miles 
and  a  half.  The  city  was  always  fortified,  and  the 
walls  and  towers  formed  its  most  prominent  features. 
Hence  the  language  of  the  exulting  Psalmist,  "  Walk 
I  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her:  tell  the  towen 
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thereof,  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks."  JeruMlem  hu 
BO  fuburbe.  There  is  no  shacUng  off  of  the  city  into 
the  country— long  streets  radiating  from  a  oentre,  then 
straggling  houses,  and  villas,  and  gardens,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  English  towns.  The  moment 
you  psss  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  you  are  in  the  country, — 
a  country  open,  bare,  without  a  single  house,  and  ahnost 
desolate.  Not  a  green  spot  is  visible,  and  not  a  tree,  save 
here  and  there  a  little  clump  of  gnarled,  dusky  olives. 
Sounded  hill-tops,  and  long  reaches  of  plain,  strewn 
with  heaps  of  gray  limestone,  extend  from  the  walls 
Us  away  to  the  north  and  south.  There  is  no  gran- 
deur, beauty,  or  richness  in  the  sceneiy.  It  is  bleak 
and  featureless.  Hence  the  sad  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment felt  by  most  travellers  op  approaching 
Jerusalem  from  the  west  and  north.  They  can  only  see 
the  senied  line  of  gray  Saracenic  walls  extendii^  across 
a  section  of  a  bleak,  rocky  plateau.  But  when  I  stood 
that  morning  on  the  brow  of  Olivet,  and  looked  down 
on  the  city,  crowning  those  battlemented  heights,  en- 
'  circled  by  those  deep  and  dark  ravines,  I  involuntarily 
exdaimed, — "  Beautiful  far  iitttationy  the  joy  of  the 
vfhole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  OrMt  King^* 
(Ps.  xlviu.  2).  And  as  I  gazed,  the  red  rays  of  title 
riling  sun  shed  a  halo  round  the  top  of  the  Castle  of 
Pavid;  then  they  tipped  with  gUd  each  ti^)ering 
minaret,  and  gilt  each  dome  of  mosque  and  church; 
and  at  length  bathed  in  one  vast  flood  of  ruddy  light 
the  terraced  roofs  of  the  city,  and  the  grass  and  foliage, 
the  cupolas,  pavements,  and  colossal  walls  of  the 
Haram. — ^No  human  being  could  be  disappointed  who 
first  saw  Jeruslem  from  Olivet 
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In  the  eastern  wall  there  is  but  one  gate,  and  all  the 
paths  from  Olivet  and  Bethany  meet  there.  Instead  of 
entering,  however,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  soon  reach 
the  square  tower  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Haram. 
The  enormous  size  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  of 
the  maionry— some  of  them  being  more  than  twenty 
feet  long-— and  the  bevelling  of  their  edges,  prove  that 
the  building  was  founded  not  later  than  the  time  of 
Herod,  and  probably  much  eariier.  It  W4»  one  of  the 
external  defences  of  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  where  the 
Roman  garrison  was  quartered,  and  in  which  was  Pilate's 
<<  Judgment  Hall"  where  our  Lord  was  oondenmed 
(Matt  xxvii.  19). 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  reach  an  ancient  gate, 
which,  though  now  walled  up,  is  the  most  striking  ob- 
ject on  this  side  of  the  city.  Travellers  usually  call  it 
«Tha  Golden  Gate ;"  but  its  florid  capitals  and  entab- 
latures, and  its  debased  Corinthian  columns  and  pilas- 
tan  are  not  older  than  the  fourth  century ;  and,  conse- 
qpantly,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
templa. 

The  VaUey  of  Judgment— Muelem  tradiH4m.--A(bK 
jiaaiing  the  gate,  my  companion  directed  my  attention 


to  the  end  of  a  granite  column  projecting  from  the  wall 
far  overhead,  to  whidi  the  Mohammedans  have  attached 
a  curious  tradition.  On  it,  they  say,  their  Prophet  will 
sit  on  the  last  day  to  direct  the  work  of  the  final  judg- 
ment in  the  valley  beneath.  That  part  of  the  tra- 
dition which  locates  the  judgment  in  the  Kidron, 
or  '<  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  they  have  borrowed 
from  the  Jews,  and  it  has  its  origin  in  a  misinter- 
pretation of  Joel  iii.  12.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
belief  exercises  a  powerful  influence  alike  on  Jews 
and  Mohammedans.  The  favourite  bnrying-i^iaoe  of 
the  latter  is  on  the  narrow  ledge  outside  the  Haram 
wall,  impending  over  the  Kidron ;  and  the  Jews  <^ten 
travel  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  that  they  may  lay 
their  bones  in  the  vast  cemetery  which  covers  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  ravine. 

The  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple.— The  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Haram  is  a  most  interesting  relic  of  ancient 
JerusaleoL  It  is  nearly  eighty  feet  high.  In  its  lower 
part  are  sixteen  courses  of  bevelled  stones,  farming  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  masonry  in  the  world.  The 
joints  are  so  close,  and  the  finish  of  the  bevel  so  per- 
fect, that  when  new  it  must  have  produced  the  effiMt 
of  gigantic  relievo  panelling.  On  looking  at  this  noble 
work,  the  narrative  in  Mark  xiiL  assumed  a  firesh  in- 
terest for  me:— ''And  as  He  went  out  of  the  temple, 
one  of  His  disciples  saith  unto  Him,  Master,  See  what 
manner  ofetonee  and  vhat  buildinga  are  here,**  The 
«  chi^  comer-stones"  surpass  all  the  others  in  iiie  and 
finish.  They  measure  twen^  feet  by  six,  and  are  de- 
signed alike  for  strength  and  beau^.  How  graphic 
must  the  words  o(  Isaiah  have  been  to  the  old  Jews  who 
frequented  tiie  temple  courts,  and  were  familiar  with 
these  colossal  stones  I  ''  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  m 
fouudation  a  etone,  a  tried  eUmey  a  predoue  comer' 
etone^  a  ettre  foumdaiiari*  (xxviiL  16) ;  and  how  beauti- 
fully expressive  is  the  language  of  the  Psalmist !— "  Our 
daughters  as  comer-^tofiee^  polieked  after  the  similitude 
ofapalao^*  (exliir.  12). 

The  angle  springs  from  the  very  brow  of  the  valley ; 
and  upon  its  summit  stood,  in  Herod's  time,  a  splendid 
tower,  uniting  the  royal  doisters  which  ran  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  temple  court,  to  the  doisters  er 
"porch"  of  Solomon  (Jolm  x.  23),  which  oooupied  the 
eastern  side.  Joa^hus  thus  alludes  to  the  stupendous 
height  of  this  tower :— ''  If  any  one  looked  down  from 
the  top  of  the  battlements,  or  down  both  those  altitudes, 
he  would  be  giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to 
such  an  immense  depth."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  *^  the  pinnade  of  the  temple"  on  which 
Satan  phiced  our  Lord  in  the  temptation  (Matt  iv.) 

Turning  the  comer,  we  walkedon  to  the  place  whane  the 
modem  dty  wall  meets  the  ancient  Haxam  wall  at  right 
angles ;  and  just  at  the  point  of  junction  we  observed 
part  of  an  old  guteway.  We  examined  it  in  passing ; 
but  at  a  subsequent  period  I  was  anahled  to  expkce  it 
thoroughly  inside  and  out  The  gate  is  double,  and 
fermerly  opened  into  a  long  tnwBellad  pasn^  leading 
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up  by  an  indined  pUne  and  steps  to  the  centre  of  the 
HansL  It  waa  eTidenUy  intended  for  the  acoommoda- 
tion  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city ; 
probably  for  the  Nethinims  and  others  who  lived  down 
here  in  Ophel,  to  gire  them  essy  access  to  the  temple 
(Keh.iiL26;  zi  21). 

Solomon^ s  *^  AseerU"  to  the  Temple.—There  is  no 
gate  in  the  city  wall  near  the  Haram,  and  we  must, 
«onaeqaentff y  pass  round  towards  Zion  to  a  little  pos- 
tern which  is  usoaily  open  upon  Fridays.    Entering  by 
i^  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  ruins 
and  rubbish  hei^  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and 
strag^ing  jungles  of  the  giant  cactus.    The  shattered 
and  half-nunooB  houses  of  the  Jewish  quarter  are  away 
up  on  the  kft,  clinging  to  the  precipitous  side  of  Zion. 
A  tortuous  path,  encumbered  with  filth,  and  noisome  with 
the  putrid  remains  of  cats,  dogs,  camels,  and  other 
>nf-**H,  winds  through  this  scene  of  desolation.    As  we 
pass  alooig^  we  cannot  but  recall  the  words  of  Micah,  for 
his  prediction  is  fulfilled  before  our  eyes : — ^*  Therefore 
shall  Zion  for  your  sake  he  pbwed  as  a  field,  and  Jeru- 
mUm  skaU  became  heapty  and  the  mountain,  of  ike 
k&»s€  as  tke  ki0k  places  of  the  forest''  (iil  12).    At 
length  we  readi  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Harmm, 
and  fed  aiaply  repaid  for  a  toilsome  and  unpleasant 
walk.    The  masonry  here  is  even  grander  than  that  of 
the  othtf  ttgie,  aud  the  '*  comer-stones"  are  still  more 
ookssal;  one  measures  thirty  feet  by  six  and  a-half! 
This  angle  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  Tyr(^[NUUi  valley, 
which  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  but  which  is  now  in 
a  great  m^pnire  filled  up  with  rubbish. 

SoHM  forty  feet  from  the  angle,  on  the  western  side, 

ve  three  courses  of  colossal  masonry  projecting  from 

the  wsU,  aad  forming  the  springing  stones  of  a  large 

««4.   These  stones  have  within  the  last  few  yean  at- 

^ndad  no  little  attention,  and  given  rise  to  no  small 

iMtnt  of  controversy.    And  this  is  not  strange.  Cor 

%  are  oaquestionably  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  that 

Ml  eonnected  Moriah  and  Zion.    Calculating  by  the 

cone  of  the  part  which  remains,  we  find  that  the  span 

^tb  aich  must  have  been  about  forty  feet,  and  five 

"^ttchei  would  be  required  to  cross  the  Tyn^tean. 

^  the  bridge  existed  in  our  Lord's  time  we  learn 

^  Joiephus.    It  is  also  mentioned  during  the  siege 

W  PQfepey  twenty  years  before  Herod  was  made  king. 

^tttot  date  of  the  fragment  still  remaining,  cannot, 

^  <>i)ttse,  be  precisely  fixed.    One  thing,  however,  is 

^^'^  thst  it  is  coeval  with  the  massive  foundations 

^  the  amtbem  angles  of  the  Haram.    One  of  the  three 

^^'^^^  is  five  feet  four  inches  high,  the  others  are  a 

'^  IcM.   One  of  the  stones  is  twenty-four  feet  long, 

**^  tirenty,  and   the  rest  in  proportion.      The 

^vdopean  dioMnsions,  and  peculiar  character  of  the 

^^'^y  indicate  a  far  higher  antiquity  than  Herod  the 

^^  tad  would  seem  to  point  back  to  the  earliest  age 

"  th|  Jewish  monarchy.    We  read  in  1  Kings  viL  10, 

^tb  ftundataons  of  Solomon's  temple  were  formed 

^  ^^^  Hones,  sven  grtot  stona;  stones  cf  ten 


cubits,  and  stones  of  eight  cubits And  the  great 

court  round  about  was  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stones^ 
In  three  passages  of  Scripture  a  remarkable  ^*asceiu;' 
or  ^ causeway**  is  mentioned,  leading  from  the  palace 
to  the  temple,  and  specially  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
king  (1  Kings  x.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxvL  16 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  4). 
May  we  not  identify  this  ** ascent"  with  the  *^  viaduct" 
which,  according  to  Josephus,  eonnected  the  royal  paUce 
on  Zion  with  the  temple  court  ?  Such  a  monument  of 
genius  and  power  might  well  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  that  remote  age ; 
and  thus  a  new  interest  is  attached  to  the  story  :~<^  And 
when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  Sdo- 
mon,  and  the  house  he  had  built, . . .  and  his  ascent  by 
which  he  went  up  into  the  house  oftheLord,  thsre  weu 
no  more  spirit  in  her  J* 

What  a  train  of  associations,  holy  and  historic,  and 
what  a  crowd  of  feelings,  joyous  and  sorrowful,  do  these 
few  stones  awaken !  Over  the  noUe  bridge  which  they 
supported,  marched  in  solemn  splendour  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Israel,  to  worship  God  in  His  temple.  Over 
it,  too,  humble  and  despised,  often  passed  the  Son  of 
Qod  himself,  to  cany  a  message  of  heavenly  peace  to  a 
rebel  world.  Upon  its  shattered  arch  the  victorious 
Titus  once  stood,  and  pointing  to  the  burning  temple 
behind  him,  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews  on  Zion  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  save  tiiem- 
aelves  from  slaughter  by  submission  to  Rome.  Now 
temple,  bridge,  and  palace  are  all  gone.  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple-court  no  Jew  dare  set  his  foot ; 
and  on  the  site  of  the  royal  palace  the  wretched  dwell* 
ings  of  that  poor  despised  race  are  huddled  together  in 
misery  and  in  flquakur. 

The  Place  of  Wailing. -^Eut&nng  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  old  city,  and  winding  through  some  crooked  filthy 
lanes,  I  suddenly  found  myself,  in  turning  a  sharp 
comer,  in  a  spot  of  singular  interest ;— the  '*  Jew's  place 
of  wailing."  It  is  a  small  paved  quadrangle ;  on  one 
side  are  the  backs  of  low  modem  houses,  without  door  or 
window ;  on  the  other  is  the  lofty  wall  of  the  Haram,  d 
recent  date  above,  but  having  below  fine  courses  of 
bevelled  stones  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Here 
the  Jews  are  permitted  to  approach  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  wail  over  the  fallen  temple,  whose  very  dust  is  dear 
to  them,  and  in  whose  stones  they  still  take  pleasure  (Ps. 
ciL  14).  It  was  Friday,  and  a  crowd  of  miserable  devotees 
had  assembled — men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations,  dressed  in  the  quaint  costumes  of  every  country 
q£  Eunape  and  Asia.  Old  men  were  there,— pale,  hag- 
gard, careworn  men,  tottering  on  pilgrim  staves ;  and 
little  girls'with  white  faces,  and  lustrous  black  eyes,  gai- 
ing  wistfully  now  at  their  parents,  now  at  the  old  walL 
Some  were  on  their  knees,  chanting  mournfully  from  a 
book  of  Hebrew  prayers,  swaying  their  bodies  to  and 
fro ;  some  were  prostrate  on  the  ground,  pressing  fore- 
head and  lips  to  the  earth ;  some  were  dose  to  the  wall, 
burying  their  foces  in  the  rents  and  crsnnies  of  the  old 
stones ;  some  were  kissiag  them,  some  had  their  arms 
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spread  out  as  if  they  would  clasp  them  to  their  bosoms, 
some  were  bathing  them  with  their  tears,  and  all  the 
while  sobbing  as  if  their  very  hearts  would  burst  It 
was  a  sad  and  touching  spectacle.  Eighteen  centuries 
of  exile  and  woe  have  not  dulled  their  hearts'  affections, 
or  deadened  their  feelings  of  national  devotion.  Here 
we  see  them  assembled  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  poor, 
despised,  down-trodden  outcasts, — ^amid  the  desolations 
of  their  fatherland,  beside  the  dishonoured  ruins  of  their 
ancient  sanctuary, — chanting,  now  in  accents  of  deep 
pathos,  and  now  of  wild  woe,  the  prophetic  words  of 
their  own  Psalmist,  "  0  Ood,  the  heathen  are  come  into 
thine  inheritance;  thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled, . . . 
We  are  become  a  reproach  to  owr  neighbours,  a  scorn 
and  derision  to  them  that  are  rownd  about  us.  How 
long,  Lord?  Wilt  thou  he  angry  for  ever?"  (Ps. 
Ixxix.  1,  4,  fi). 

"  Oh,  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Jodah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn— where  their  God  hath  dwelt,  the  godless  dwell  1 " 

The  Temple  and  its  Court. — ^After  two  or  three  at- 
tempts to  get  a  peep  at  the  sacred  enclosure  through 
the  open  gateways,  where  we  met  with  a  somewhat 
rude  reception  from  the  guardian  dervishes,  we  passed 
on  to  the  Serai, -or  Pasha's  palace,  at  the  north-west 
comer.  My  companion  had  the  entr^  and  we  were 
soon  on  the  terraced  roof  which  commands  the  whole 
Haram.  From^this  point  the  various  buildings  are  seen 
to  great  advantage.  I  was  struck  with  the  chasteness' 
of  design,  and  wonderful  minuteness  and  delicacy  of 
detail,  in  the  Saracenic  architecture.  The  central 
mosque  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  encaustic  tiles  which 
cover  the  whole  exterior,  reflect  in  a  thousand  gorgeous 
hues  the  bright  sunlight  Over  the  windows  and  round 
the  cornice  are  broad  borders  of  beautifully  interlaced 
Arabic  characters,  so  large  that  one  can  easily  read 
them.  The  graceful  dome  and  its  golden  crescent  crown 
the  whole.  The  position  of  the  building  on  its  marble 
platform,  raised  high  above  the  surrounding  area,  adds 
vastly  to  its  appearance.  It  is  octoganal  in  form,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
roof  and  dome  are  supported  by  three  concentric  circles 
of  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Beneath 
the  dome  is  the  remarkable  rock,—ihe  sanctum  of  the 
whole  Haram, — which  gives  to  the  building  its  name, 
EfMet-es'JSukhrah,  "  The  Dome  of  the  Rock."  It  is 
the  top  of  the  hill, — the  crown  of  Mount  Moriah,  rough 
and  irr^iilar  in  form,  and  rising  five  or  six  feet  above 
the  marble  floor.  Beneath  it  is  a  small  excavated 
chamber,  called  the  *^  Noble  Cave."  The  Jews  regard 
this  rock  as  the  holiest  spot  on  earth.  Here,  they  tell  us, 
Abraham  offered  his  sacrifice ;  here  was  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Ornan  which  David  bought,  and  on  which  Solo- 
mon built  the  Temple  (2  Sam.  xxiv.;  1  Chron.  xxi.; 
1  Kings  vi.;  2  Chron.  iil)  We  learn  firom  the  Talmud 
that  the  great  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  erected  on  it, 
ani  that  the  cave  beneath  was  excavated  as  a  cesspool 


to  drain  off  the  blood.  Thus  the  exact  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple  is  identified ;  and  thus,  too,  we  see  that  the 
golden  crescent— the  symbol  of  the  fylse  prophet— is 
now  raised  on  high  as  if  in  scorn  and  derision,  over  the 
very  spot  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  appeared. 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  ^*IunU  bring  the  worst  of 
the  heathen,  and  they  shall  possess  their  houses. . . . 
And  their  holy  places  shall  be  defiled"  (vii.  24). 

The  poor  Jew  may  now  truly  exclaim,  as  he  looka 
down  from  his  squalid  dwelling  on  the  brow  of  Zion : — 

**  Onr  temple  hath  not  left  (me  stone, 
And  mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne." 

The  whole  Haram  area  is  artificial  Part  of  it  round 
the  great  mosque  has  been  cut  down,  while  ^e  outer 
portions  are  raised,  and  the  southern  section  is  supported 
on  massive  piers  and  arches.  The  subterranean  cham* 
hers  thus  formed  are  chiefly  used  as  cisterns  for  storing 
water.  In  former  times  they  were  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct firom  Solomon's  Pools. 

The  other  buildings  in  the  Haram  have  comparatively 
little  interest  On  the  right,  adjoining  the  city,  are 
ranges  of  Dervish  colleges,  with  cloisters  opening  on  the 
grassy  area.  Away  on  the  south-west  is  El-Aksa^  with 
its  pointed  roof  and  Gothic  facade.  To  the  left  of  the 
great  mosque,  and  only  a  few  paces  distant,  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  cupola,  supported  on  slender  marble  columns ; 
it  was  built  by  the  Calif  Abdel-Melek,  some  say  as  a 
model  for  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

Via  Dolorosa, — A  narrow  lane  which  runs  in  a  zig- 
zag line  firom  the  door  of  the  Serai  to  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  has  been  dignified  by  the  name  Via  Dolorosa^ 
because  along  it,  says  tradition,  our  Lord  passed  from 
the  Judgment  Hall  to  Calvaiy.  I  shall  neither  insult  * 
the  understandings  of  my  readers,  nor  shodc  theii:  feel- 
ings by  any  description  of  the  Seven  Stati4ms  which 
monkish  imposture  has  located  here.  We  passed  along 
the  street,  making  various  excursions  to  the  right  and 
left  in  order  to  get  a  fuller  view  of  the  city,  and  to  visit 
all  objects  of  interest  We  looked  into  the  Pool  of 
Beth^da,  so  called, — but  which  seems  to  be  a  portioa 
of  the  great  fosse  which  protected  the  fortress  of 
Antonia  on  the  north ;  and  we  visited  the  Church  of 
St  Anne,  not  far  distant,— a  chaste  building  of  the  Gra-  r 
sading  age,  recently  given  by  the  Sultan  to  the  French 
Emperor.  ''  Most  of  the  city  is  very  solitaiy  and  sil^t; 
echo  answers  to  your  tread  ;  frequent  waste  places, 
among  which  the  wild  dog  prowk,  convey  an  indescrib- 
able impression  of  desolation ;  and  it  is  not  only  these 
waste  places  that  give  such  an  air  of  loneliness  to  the 
city,  but  many  of  the  streets  themselves,  dark,  dull,  and 
moumfiil-looking,  seem  as  if  the  Templars'  armed  tread 
were  the  last  to  which  they  had  resounded."  Another 
thing  strikes  the  thoughtful  traveller,— the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  that  meet  the  eye  are  singularly  few ; 
here  and  there,  a  column  in  the  wall,  or  a  marble  slab 
on  the  footway,  or  a  firagment  of  bevelled  masonry,  or  ai 
Qothic  arch  projecting  ixom  a  rubbish  heap,— these  ate 
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all  that  whisper  memoriee  of  the  distant  past.  The 
Jerusalem  of  Sdomon,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Herod,  and 
e?en  a  great  part  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Crusades,  lie 
deeply  buried  beneath  the  modem  lanes  and  houses 

THS  CHURCH  OF  THB  HOLT  SBPULOHSB 

Has  been  for  fifteen  hundred  years  the  chief  point  of  at- 
traction to  Christian  pilgrims.  Its  history  may  be  told 
in  a  sentence  or  two.  Founded  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tme,  it  was  dedicated  in  JuD.  335 — Eusebius,  the  father 
al  eodesiastical  histoiy,  taking  part  in  the  consecration 
service.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  614,  and 
rebuilt  sixteen  years  afterwards  on  a  new  plan.  It 
was  agam  destroyed  by  the  mad  Calif  H&kim,  the 
founder  of  the  Druze  sect,  and  rebuilt  in  1048. 
During  the  Crusades  many  changes  and  additions 
were  made.  The  Rotunda,  the  Greek  Church  on  its 
eastern  side,  the  western  fafade,  including  the  pre- 
sent door  and  tower,  and  the  chapel  over  Calvary,  were 
then  erected  in  whole  or  in  part  The  buildings  re- 
mained as  the  Crusaders  left  them  till  the  year  1808, 
when  they  were  i)arl!v  dcitroyed  by  fire.  They  were 
restored,  and  the  church,  as  it  now  stands,  was  conse- 
oated  in  1810. 

Turning  from  the  Via  Dolorosa  into  a  narrow  lane, 
we  soon  reach  an  open  court,  its  pavement  worn  by  the 
fleet  of  innumerable  pilgrims,  and  usually  littered  mtti 
the  wares  of  trinket  merchants,  dealers  in  beads, 
croises,  *'  holy"  soap,  and  "  blessed"  candles,  which  are 
eagerly  bought  up  by  strangers.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  court  stands  the  church.  Its  southern  facade, 
the  only  one  now  uncovered,  is  a  pointed  Romanesque 
composition,  dark,  heavy,  and  yet  picturesque.  It  has 
a  wide  double  door,  with  detached  shafts  supporting 
ncfaly  sculptured  architraves,  representing  our  Lord's 
triamphant  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Over  the  door  are 
two  onresponding  windows,  and  on  the  left  stands  the 
rammnt  of  the  massive  Campanile,  once  a  noble  tower 
of  five  storeys,  but  now  cut  down  to  three. 

On  entering,  it  was  with  shame  and  sorrow  I  observed 
a  guard  of  soldiers— Mohammedan  soldiers — stationed 
in  the  vestibule,  to  keep  rival  Christian  sects  finom 
quarrelling  over  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  building  is  the  Rotunda,  which  has  a 
dome  open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon.  Beneath  the 
dome  stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  little  structure, 
like  a  church  in  miniature,  encased  in  white  stone  pro- 
Ibaely  ornamented,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown-shaped 
cupola.  It  contains  two  small  chambers — the  first 
caOed  the  '' Chapel  of  the  Angel,"  and  said  to  be  the 
place  where  tiie  angel  sat  after  he  had  rolled  away  the 
•tone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  The  stone  itself 
is  there  too!  Through  this  we  pass,  and  enter  the 
SepmUhre  by  a  very  low  door.  It  is  a  vault  measuring 
six  feet  by  seven.  The  tomb— a  raised  couch  covered 
with  a  slab  of  white  marble— occupies  the  whole  of  the 
rig^  side.  Over  it  hang  forty  lamps  of  gold  and  silver, 
kept  cooatantly  burning.    I  lingered  long  here— solem- 
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nized,  almost  awe-stricken — ^looking  at  pilgrim  after 
pilgrim,  in  endless  succession,  crawling  in  on  bended 
knees,  putting  lips  and  forehead  and  cheeks  to  the  cold 
marble,  bathing  it  with  tears,  then  dragging  himself 
away  backwards,  still  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  until 
the  threshold  is  again  crossed.  The  vault  is  said,  to  be 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  now 
visible ;  the  floor,  tomb,  walls,  are  all  marble.  The  rock 
maif  be  there ;  but  if  so,  how  one  should  wish 

"The  lichto  now  were  free  to  twine 
O'er  the  dark  entrance  of  that  rock-hewn  cell. 
Say,  thoold  we  min  the  gold-encrusted  shrine. 
Or  Incense-fUme's  intoxicating  spell?" 

The  Rotunda  and  Sepulchre  are  common  property. 
All  sects— Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Jacobite  - 
have  free  access  to  them,  but  each  has  its  own  estali- 
blishment  elsewhere.  Round  the  Holy  Sepulchre  arc 
numerous  other  " holy  places,"  no  less  than  thirty-tao 
being  clustered  under  one  roof !  Golgotha,  the  Stone 
of  Unction,  the  Place  of  Apparition,  the  Chapel  of 

Mocking,  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 

But  why  go  over  such  a  catalogue  ?  I  would  not  will- 
ingly mingle  one  light  feeling  or  one  light  expression 
v.itli  tlic  solemn  events  of  the  Crucifixion.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  these  "lioly  placcij"  gravtij.  It  !s 
difficult  to  forget  how  seriously  such  superstitions  and 
traditions  hinder  the  success  of  missionary  enterprise, 
and  how  often  they  make  Christianity  a  mockery  in  the 
land  which  gave  it  birth. 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  in  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  at  Easter,  when  crowded  with  pilgrims  from 
all  lands,  of  all  sects.  It  was  a  strange  and  impres- 
sive, but  painful  scene.  In  that  vast  crowd,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  solitary  cases,  I  saw  nothing  like 
devotion ;  and  in  these  few  cases  devotional  feeling 
iiad  manifestly  degenerated  into  superstition.  Place 
was  the  object  of  worship  and  not  God,  The  bitter 
animosities  of  rival  sects  came  out  also  on  all  sides, 
among  the  cleigy  as  well  as  their  flocks ;  and  it  was 
only  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  guard  that  prevented 
open  war.  I  was  then  glad  to  think  that  the  real  place 
of  our  Lord's  Passion  was  not  dishonoured.  Tme, 
Christianity  is  a  spiritual  faith  ;  it  recognises  no  ''holy 
places."  Yet  one's  natural  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare 
idea  of  Calvary  becoming  the  scene  and  the  cause  of 
superstition  and  strife. 

But  some  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  ask,  ^  Does 
not  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  cover  the  real  tomb  of 
our  Lord  ?"  The  question  involves  a  long  and  tangled 
controversy,  on  which  I  care  not  to  enter.  I  may,  how- 
ever, give  my  own  first  impressions  on  the  subject — 
impressions  which  thought  and  study  have  since  deep- 
ened into  conviction.  Before  visiting  Jerusalem,  I  knew 
from  Scripture  that  Christ  was  crucified  "  without  the 
gate''  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  at  a  place  called  Golgotha  (Matt 
xxviL  33),-  apparently  beside  a  public  road  (v.  39).  I 
aiso  knew  that  the  ''  sepulchre"  was  **  hewn  out  of  a 
[  Jpook"  (Mark  xv.  46),  iu  a  garden  near  Golgotha  (John 
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xix.  41,  42).  On  vieitiug  Jeniiutleiu,  1  nraa  not  a  Little 
iiiTptised  to  observe  tbe  dome  of  the  Church  uf  the 
Sepulchie  for  within  the  walls— in  fact,  nearli/  in  the 
centre  of  the  eili/.  Yet  the  city  in  our  Lord's  day  must 
hftve  been  foor  oi  Gve  tiinea  larger  thui  it  is  now.  It 
seamed  to  me  that  topography  alone  makes  identity 
all  but  impossibie.  But  whatever  may  he  thought  of 
tnditionBi  "  holy  places,"  Ziou  aod  Moiiah,  Ilinnotu, 
Olivet,  and  the  Kidion  are  there.  What  though  the 
royal  palaco  has  become  "heaps,"  and  the  temple  has 
"not  one  stone  left  upon  another !"  What  though  the 
"'Rdj  City"  i«  "tndd«n  down  of  tb*  Gentiles,"  and 


mockery  is  ensluuied  in  its  niMtuaiy!  Tbe  ^Bu 
which  echoed  back  the  monarch  minitrd'i  long,  tti« 
sacred  court  within  whoae  culosial  walls  luael  assembled 
to  worship  a  present  God,  the  bills  over  which  Jenu 
walked,  anil  on  whose  sides  He  taught  and  prayed,  the 
vines,  the  figs,  the  olivei  which  suggested  His  beautiful 
parables,— ail  are  there  ;  and  no  conboveniea  or  scan- 
dals con  ever  change  their  features,  or  rob  us  of  ttie 
hallowed  memoriea  they  recall  and  the  illnibatioas  of 
divtue  truth  Ihey  afford. 

BaAKDOx  Towns.  BiLiin, 
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ji  TIE  Sabbath   eveni&i; 

been  interrupted  for  a  few  weeks,  owing 

"  I  hope  you  are  jireparsd  for  a  long 
sea  voyage,"  said  Jlrs.  Campbell,  when 
all  were  once  more  assembled  as  usual. 
"  Where  are  we  to  go,  mammaT" 
"We  shall  embark  at  Terra  deiFu^o; 
«r,  ks  that  is  Bucli  a  very  storm;  place,  we  may  rather 
sail  from  among  our  fdcads  at  Keppcl  Island.  Point 
to  it  on  the  map.  Tommy.  Very  good.  Kow  we  cross 
the  South  Atlantic,  passing  the  south  of  Africa.  We 
might  touch,  if  necessary,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  provisions,  and  would  find  much  to  interest  us  there 
of  a  missionary  kind." 

"  That  is  among  the  Jlottentots,"  said  George. 

"  Tcs,  and  we  must  visit  them  some  day;  but  at  pre- 
sent I  wish  to  go  further,  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  till 
we  reach  this  laige  island  on  the  south-east  of  the 
African  continent." 

"  That  is  Madagascar.    Is  it  vc-iy  lai^  ?" 

"  It  is  one  of  tbe  hugest  islands  in  the  world  (for  we 
most  consider  Anstralia  as  a  continent).  Madagascar 
baa  been  called  'the  Great  Britain  of  Africa.'  It  is 
about  nine  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  centre  four 
hundred  broad." 

"  And  is  the  country  pretty  ( "  asked  Anne. 

"  There  is  great  variety  of  scenery— extensive  plains 
as  well  OS  monnLainous  regions.  It  is  alto^ther  a 
noble  island,  capable  of  the  highest  civili^uition  and  cul- 
tivation. One  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  ever  visited 
it,  two  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  a  description,  com- 
paring it  to  the  laud  of  Canaan,  calling  it  'a  little 
world  of  itself,  the  cliief  paradise  tliis  day  upon  earth,' 
and  applying  to  it  the  words  of  Motes  in  Dent.  viii. 

;-*." 

"  Surely,"  sud  Mr.  Campbell,  "  that  innat  have  been 
an  exaggerated  account." 
"  Yea;  the  first  visiton  of  any  new  counti;  an  always 


apt  to  view  things  too  strongly  one  way  or  eths.  Bat 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Madagascar,  when  really 
civilized  aud  Christianized,  may  become  one  of  the  Sneat 
portions  of  our  globe." 
"  Was  it  discortred  by  the  English,  inamroa?" 
"  No  ;  I  believe  the  first  European  visitors  were 
Portuguese,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  long  before  that  it  was  knonn  t«  the  Moors  and 

"AndwhotiveJiu  it,  mainmaJ"  said  Tommy.  "Was 
it  Red  Indians}" 

"  Ob,  Tommy,"  soid  George,  "  the  Bed  Indi-ins  are 
only  in  Amcidca,  qnite  tbe  other  side  of  the  woi4d.  I 
suppose  it  woidd  be  Uottentots  who  first  lived  in  Mada- 

"No,  George,"  said  bis  mother,  "'you  are  not  right. 
The  island  is  peopled  by  dilTerent  tribes,  distinct  from 
each  other,  thuugh  we  call  them  all  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Mali^asy.  Some  of  tliem  have  probably  come 
from  Afrii;a;  but  the  greater  number  are  thought  to  be 
of  Asiatic  origin,  from  the  South  Sea  or  Polynesian 
Islands.  It  would  only  confuse  you  to  go  over  tbe 
names  of  these  tribes.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  traveller  and 
miKsionnry,  says  they  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
classea  by  the  difference  of  (.-omplcxion,  one  race  being 
olive  colour,  with  straight,  soft  hair;  the  other  black, 
and  hair  curly  or  friziy.  But  tliere  are  many  degrees 
of  difference  or  resemblance  among  them,  from  inter- 
marriages and  other  causes.  The  pale  olivc-coloured 
people  nro  generally  called  the  Hovas.  They  are  now 
the  most  important  race,  and  have  the  chief  dominion 
over  the  othen.  Their  province,  Ankova,  you  Bee  in 
this  map,  in  the  centre  of  the  iahuid.  It  is  a  hill; 
country,  but  from  the  absence  of  wood  not  so  picturesque 
as  other  parts  of  Madagascar.  Here  is  the  capital 
marked- Tonanariva,  a  large  town  on  the  top  of  a  bill" 

"  Then,  mamma,  the  Malagasy  do  not  uander  about 
like  the  American  Indians  ?" 

"No;  they  usually  live  in  towna  oi  viUagea,  and 
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cultivate  the  ground  to  some  extent,  though  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  so  easily  obtained  that  there  is  much 
encouragement  to  indolence.  They  are  a  civilized  people 
compared  with  the  natives  of  America." 

"  Do  they  wear  clothes  ?" 

"Yes;  and  the  upper  classes  are  often  splendidly 
and  gracefully  dressed,  either  in  native  manufactures  or 
those  bought  from  European  traders.  The  royal  lamba 
(or  mantle)  is  made  of  fine  English  cloth— bright  scar- 
let, bordered  and  ornamented  with  gold  lace.'* 

*n?hen  the  king  will  look  like  a  soldier,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Much  better,  my  dear,  at  least  much  more  graceful; 
for  in  place  of  a  tightly  fitting  coat  and  trousers,  his 
scarlet  mantle  falls  loosely  round  his  figure.  He  has  a 
right  to  use  a  scarlet  umbrella  also." 

**  A  scarlet  umbrella  I  how  very  funny." 

"  Then,"  asked  George,  "  is  there  one  king  over  all 
the  island?" 

"  I  believe  the  various  tribes  have  tjieir  own  chief- 
tains; but  there  is  now  one  nominal  sovereign  over 
the  whole,  of  the  Hova  race,  who  lives  in  the  capital. 
Mr.  Ellis  calls  the  form  of  government  partly  despotic, 
partly  monarchical.  The  king  ha.s  far  more  absolute 
power  than  in  our  country;  and  yet  there  are  public 
as8em})lies  of  the  people  which  act  as  a  check  upon  liLs 
despotism." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "you  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  missionary  work  among  the  Malagasy  we  wish 
to  hear  of,  not  merely  their  manners  and  customs." 

"You  are  right,  and  other  interesting  things  will 
come  out  in  the  course  of  our  story." 

"  Are  the  people  worshippers  of  idols  ?  or  what  kind 
of  reli^on  have  they  ? " 

**  Their  paganism  seems  to  be  of  a  very  dark,  vague, 
unhappy  kind.  A  stranger  might  think,  from  what 
ihey  often  say,  that  they  believe  in  one  Supreme  God, 
Imt  would  soon  discover  that  they  have  no  distinct  ideas 
Rgazding  him.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Ellis's 
bo(^,  relating  to  this  subject  :— 

"  *  Madagascar  it  is  true,  exhibits  no  outward  visible 
objects  of  worship,  calculated  to  charm  the  senses  pr 
daim  the  veneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy. 

But  it  is  not  without  its  idols,  its  ceremonies, 

its  sacrifices,  and  its  divinations.  It  has  its  altars  too, 
its  TOWS,  and  its  forbidden  things It  has  it^  my- 
thology, crude  as  it  is,  and  its  full  share  of  puerile 

credulity  in  ghosts,  spirits,  and  apparitions Vague, 

absordy  and  unsatisfactory  as  their  creed  may  be,  they 

cling  to  it  with  unyielding  tenacity They  speak 

of  God,  they  pray  to  God,  they  appeal  to  God,  and  they 
bless  in  the  name  of  God.  But  if  the  inquiry  be  pur- 
sued— if  a  Malagasy  be  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
he  replies  that  ho  cannot  tell*  Mr.  ElUs  goes  on  to 
show  that  although  they  speak  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  they 
do  not  aeem  really  to  beheve  in  the  immortahty  of  the 
soul  or  a  future  state  of  existence." 

"  What  are  their  idols  like,  mamma?" 

^  There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  principal  idols  kept  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  country.  But  they  are  kept  in  sacred 
privacy,  not  openly  exhibited  like  those  of  the  Hindus ; 
so  thaJb  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ascertain  their  appear- 
ance, only  they  uuist  be  of  small  size.  On  ^riblic 
occasions  the  idol  is  wrapped  in  red  velvet  ar/i . -irriLi 
on  a  pole,  and  the  people  are  strictly  forbidden  to  look 
at  it.  The  office  of  idol  keeper— we  cannot  call  it  a 
priesthood — ^is  considered  very  honourable.  jMr.  Ellis 
gives  many  particulars  about  the  difiierent  idols,  and 
their  supposed  properties ;  but  it  would  take  long  to 
tell  you,  and  be  of  little  use." 

"  Do  they  ofier  sacrifices  to  them  ?" 

"  Y'es,  a  great  many.  The  character  of  their  super- 
stitious worship  is  altogetlier  most  confused  and  com- 
plicated. Besides  the  great  national  idols,  every  house 
or  family  seems  to  liave  its  household  gods ;  and  even 
many  individuals  have  their  'ody,'  or  charms,  whidi 
they  carry  about  their  persons.  Tiiey  pay  much  re- 
gard to  what  they  call  unlucky  days  and  hours,  which 
arc  calculated  by  men  whose  name  means  the  same  as 
*  astrologer.*  If  a  child  is  bom  in  what  is  declared  to 
be  an  unlucky  hour  or  day,  it  is  often  mercilessly  put 
to  death ;  and  yet  as  a  people  they  are  fond  of  their 
children." 

"  I  suppose,**  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  their  moral  char- 
acter will  correspond  with  that  of  their  superstition.'* 

"There  are  some  hopeful  points  in  the  national 
character ;  but  still  as  heathens  they  are  generally 
cruel,  revengeful,  regardless  of  truth,  and  accustomed 
to  sin  of  almost  every  kind.  What  other  fruits  can  be 
looked  for  from  the  bitter  root  of  paganism?** 

"  Oh,  mamma,**  said  Anne,  "  tell  us  now  if  any  mis- 
sionaries have  gone  among  them,  and  if  any  have  becomt 
Christians." 

"  Yes;  God  has  fulfilled  his  own  word,  even  in  Mada- 
gascar— '  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.* 
He  has  given  grace  to  many  of  the  poor  degraded 
Malagasy,  ^not  only  to  believe  in  Him,  but  also  to 
suficr  for  his  sake.*  ** 

"  Let  us  hear  more  about  that,  mamma.  When  did 
missionaries  go  to  them?" 

"For  many  years  the  London  Missionary  Society 
were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  begin  a  mission  on 
the  island.'* 

"  What  is  the  London  Missionary  Society  ?" 

"  To  answer  that  question  would  be  to  teU  you  a  most 
interesting  story,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  some  future  even- 
ing. But  now  I  shall  only  say  that  it  was,  or  rather 
is,  a  great  Christian  Association  in  London  for  sendii^c; 
the  gospel  to  tho  heathen.  WcU,  the  Directors  were 
most  desirous  to  make  Madagiiscar  one  of  their  fields  of 
labom* ;  but  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  arose,  a:,  i 
no  missionary  could  be  sent  until  1818." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  there  had  been  much 
intercourse  before  that  time  between  Europea!)s  suvi 
the  Malagasy." 

'*  Too  mucli ;  at  least  of  a  wrong  kind.    The  French 
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had  made  repeated  attempts  to  colonize  on  the  island, 
without  suooesa,  owing  to  illness  and  other  causes.  But 
the  horrible  slave  trade  had  been  carried  on  there  to  a 
deplorable  extent,  encouraged  by  those  who  called  them- 
selves Christians.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  how 
at  last  our  government  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
resolved  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  suppressing  this 
shameful  traffia  After  many  difficulties,  a  treaty  was 
formed  between  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  as  re- 
presentative of  our  Sovereign  Qeorge  IV.,  and  Radama, 
King  of  Madagascar,  in  1817.  Radama  was  to  use  all 
his  authority  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  to  receive  in  return  a  large  yearly 
payment  of  money,  ammunition,  arms,  and  military 
accoutrements." 

"  Was  Radama  a  good  king?" 

^'  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  considering  his  position. 
He  was  wonderfully  intelligent,  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  European  civilization,  and  desirous  to  intro- 
duce in^>rovement8  of  all  kinds  among  his  people.  His 
conduct  in  regard  to  this  treaty  appears  to  have  been 
faultless.  But  alas,  for  the  time  the  powers  of  evil  pre- 
vailed. There  was  a  change  of  government  at  Mauri- 
tiu8,*-'the  treaty  was  broken  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
Radama's  confidence  deceived  and  shaken,  and  the  dark 
doud  of  misery,  which  seemed  about  to  be  dispelled, 
settled  down  again  on  the  fair  island  and  its  people." 

<<  Then,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  this  must  have  been  a 
very  unpromising  time  for  the  commencement  of  mis- 
tionaiy  operations." 

^*  It  was  so,  indeed.  The  first  missionaries  were  Mr. 
Bevan  and  Mr.  Jones,  two  young  Welsh  students,  who 
were  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Wales.  They  were 
newly  married,  and  their  wives  wiUingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  same  field  of  dangerous  labour.  They  ar- 
rived at  Mauritius  in  July  1818." 

"Where  is  Mauritius?" 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before.  Look  at  the  map ; 
it  is  this  ishmd^  east  from  Madagascar,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  All  direct  intercourse  with  Madagascar 
on  the  part  of  our  country,  is  generally  made  firom  this 
point  When  the  missionaries  arrived  there,  the  gover- 
nor received  them  courteously,  but  did  all  he  could  to 
hinder  their  going  further^  dwelling  on  the  dangers  of  the 
Madagascar  climate,  the  prevalence  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  irritated  state  of  Radama's  mind  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  with  England  having  been  broken." 

"  Then  did  they  not  go  on  ?" 

"  They  were  much  disheartened ;  but  at  last  resolved 
to  leave  their  wives  in  Mauritius,  and  visit  Madagascar 
themselves,  as  mere  travellers,  to  make  their  own  ob- 
servations on  the  climate  and  people." 

"You  did  not  tell  us  before,  mamma,  that  the 
climate  was  dangerous." 

"  It  is  so  to  strangers  at  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  on  the  coast,  from  the  great  beat  and  the  ex- 
tent of  swampy  forests  and  stagnant  marshes  at  the 
months  of  rivers.    The  *  Malagasy  fever '  is  a  sad  illness. 


The  French  and  Dutch,  in  their  various  attempts  to 
colonize,  suffered  so  terribly  from  it,  that  the  isle  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  you  see  here  on  the  east  coast,  was  called 
<  the  grave  of  the  French,'  and  by  the  Dutch,  ^  the 
churchyard  or  dead  island.' 

"But  by  using  proper  precautions,  and  going  away 
from  the  coast  at  the  unhealthyseason,  it  is  now  found 
that  the  danger  may  be  greatly  avoided.  The  mission- 
aries got  medicines  and  directions  from  some  medical 
gentlemen  in  Mauritius.  Still  it  must  have  been  a  sad 
time  of  anxiety  to  the  poor  ladies  after  they  were  gone." 

**  And  how  did  they  succeed  ?" 

«  They  touched  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  which  is  a 
French  settlement,  and  here,  though  the  governor  was 
kind  and  courteous,  he  gave  a  most  discouraging  view 
of  what  they  might  expect  at  Madagascar.  This  must 
have  depressed  them  a  good  deal,  still  they  went  forwards, 
trusting  in  God,  and  landed  at  Tamatave  on  August  18. 
You  see  Tamatave  marked  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagas- 
car;  it  is  a  small  village,  with  a  good  harbour  or  anchor- 
age, much  visited  by  traders.  The  country  is  low,  woody, 
and  marshy,  and  looks  delightfully  green  and  inviting 
at  the  very  season  when  the  fatal  fever  is  in  the  air, 
ready  to  attack  all  strangen.  But  the  missionaries 
arrived  at  a  good  time  of  the  year.  The  captain  of  the 
trading  vessel  in  which  they  came  introduced  them  to 
the  chieftain  of  the  district  (Tamatave  is  the  name  of 
a  district  as  well  as  of  a  sea-port),  and  also  to  an  English 
trader,  Mr.  Bragg,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"Were  they  kind?" 

"  The  chieftain,  Jean  R^n6,  did  not  give  them  much 
encouragement,  saying  that  king  Radama  was  very  angry 
with  the  English.  Mr.  Bragg  received  them  kindly, 
and  invited  them  to  live  in  his  house ;  but  they  had 
heard  a  bad  account  of  his  character  at  Mauritius,  and 
were  rather  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  him.  However,  he 
introduced  them  to  some  principal  natives,  and  advised 
them  to  begin  a  school  at  once,  in  a  village  near  Tamar 
tave.  The  natives  seemed  quite  willing  to  send  their 
children,  and  glad  to  think  of  their  learning  reading, 
writing,  and  music.  The  missionaries  on  their  part 
were  quite  pleased  with  the  little  Malagasy,  finding 
them  docile  and  intelligent,  very  different  from  the  wild 
Red  Indian  boys,  who,  you  may  recollect,  gave  such 
trouble  when  Mr.  Cook  first  tried  to  form  a  school  at 
Red  River." 

"Then  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bevan  would  be  quite 
happy?" 

"  They  were  very  hopeful  about  this  good  beginning, 
and  returned  with  the  good  news  to  Mauritius,  in  order 
to  bring  their  wives  to  Madagascar.  They  were  busy 
during  the  voyage  at  the  study  of  the  Malagasy  lan- 
guage. But  they  found  both  ladies  ill,  and  unable  to 
come  away  immediately.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Jones  got 
somewhat  stronger,  Mr.  Jones  sailed  with  her  and  their 
little  baby,  and  reached  Tamatave  on  October  19.  When 
the  natives  saw  them,  they  seemed  q^iiiie  rejoiced,  cali> 
ing  out, '  Finaritra !  Finaritw!'" 
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''What  does  that  mean,  mamma?  It  is  a  pretty 
word." 

*'  It  means  welcome !  welcome !  So  the  hearts  of  the 
good  couple  were  made  glad,  and  they  began  at  once  to 
baJHd  s  school  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  by  the  chief, 

''  Mamma,  that  is  like  a  French  name." 

'^  It  is ;  his  father  was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  a 

Malagasy  princess.    He  had  been  as  a  boy  educated  at 

ManritiiiSy  and  thus  had  great  advantages  over  most  of  his 

countrymen.    He  was  a  very  clever  roan,  but  his  talents 

were  sadly  thrown  away  in  promoting  the  slave  trade. 

However,  both  he  and  his  brother  Fisatra  were  kind  to 

the  missionaries.    And  alas,  they  were  soon  much  in 

need  of  kindness.    The  wet  season  came  on ;  they  were 

living  in  a  damp  house,  and  both  husband  and  wife  were 

seized  with  the  Malagasy  fever.    The  poor  little  baby, 

too,  was  taken  ill,  and  died,  while  its  parents  were  too 

iU  themaelves  to  pay  it  any  attention." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  how  very  sad ! " 

*'  It  was  a  great  sorrow,  and  they  could  not  help  fear- 
ing that  the  dear  infant  had  not  been  properly  treated. 
But  greater  trials  were  at  hand,  for  when  they  were 
apparently  recovering  from  the  fever,  they  were  sud- 
denly seized  with  such  violent  sickness  and  other 
symptoms,  that  they  felt  as  if  they  must  have  been 
poisoned,  and,  inde^,  some  poison  was  found  in  the 
kitdien.  Mrs.  Jones  got  worse  and  worse,  and  in  a  few 
days  she  followed  her  baby  to  heaven." 

''  Ob,  the  poor  husband !  what  did  he  do  ?  " 

**  He  was  too  ill  to  attend  to  her  funeral ;  but  Jean 
BSd6  took  chaige  of  getting  a  cofiGin  and  Mr.  Bragg 
read  the  funeral  service  over  the  grave.  Some  natives 
were  present,  but  none  of  the  European  traders  came. 
Only  a  few  days  after  this  sad  event,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
fievan,  with  their  baby,  arrived  at  Tamatave." 

**  That  would  comfort  Mr.  Jones." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  a  sad  time  for  their  arrival.  They 
were  told  at  once  that  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  child  were 
dead,  and  Mr.  Jones  dying.  They  were  terribly  shocked, 
and  Mr.  Bevan  could  hardly  recover  himself  so  as  to 
walk  to  the.  house  of  mourning.  He  was,  I  suppose,  a 
of  a  naturally  timid  nervous  disposition ;  for  he 
immediately  that  he  felt  sure  he  should  also  take 
the  fever  and  die." 

''That  fear,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "was  of  itself 
enoo^  to  bring  on  the  evil  he  dreaded.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  times  of  general  sickness  or 
danger,  to  watch  and  pray  against  yielding  to  despond- 


ing fears  and  forebodings,  and  seek  a  trustful  hopeful 
spirit." 

*^  That  is  true ;  but  poor  Mr.  Bevan*s  fears  seemed  to 
be  prophetic  In  a  few  days  both  he  and  his  wife  b^;an 
to  complaiu,  and  after  one  day*s  illness  their  baby  died. 
Then  the  poor  father  became  quite  delirious.  In  his 
delirium  he  was  always  talking  about  the  mission,  and 
once  he  said  to  Mr.  Jones, '  I  shall  certainly  die ;  but 
you  will  recover,  and  go  on  with  our  work,  and  succeed 
in  the  end." 

"  And  did  he  die,  mamma  7" 

"  Yes,  on  the  31st  of  January  181^  about  three  weeks 
after  his  arrival.  His  wife  then  seemed  to  be  recover- 
ing, and  was  wonderfully  sustained  under  her  affliction 
by  heavenly  consolations.  But  three  days  after  her 
husband's  death,  she  suddenly  became  greatly  worse,  in 
such  a  way  as  gave  much  reason  to  suspect  that  she, 
like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  must  have  been  poisoned.  She 
died  after  some  hours  of  suffering." 

"  What  a  tragedy ! "  said  Mr.  Campbell.  "  Since  the 
natives  were  friendly,  who  could  be  supposed  to  poison 
these  good  people  ? " 

"  That  must  remain  unknown  until  the  great  day, 
when  all  secrets  shall  be  revealed." 

'^  Then  Mr.  Jones,  mamma,  what  became  of  him. 
Did  he  die  too  ? " 

*'  No ;  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  recover, 
though  we  may  believe  he  would  rather  have  chosen  to 
follow  his  beloved  ones  to  the  heavenly  rest.  He  slowly 
raUied,  and  in  this  feeble  condition  had  to  endure  cruel 
unkindness  and  ill-treatment  from  Mr.  Bragg  and  others, 
who  stole  his  property,  and  even  mocked  at  his  suffer- 
ings." 

'^  It  was  wonderful  that  he  got  well  at  alL  Did  he 
give  up  the  mission  ? " 

"  No ;  be  is  a  bright  example  of  true  devotedness  to 
the  service  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  discour- 
agement, and  also  of  how  our  Lord  can  support  his 
sen-ants  under  every  form  of  trial,  and  give  them 
strength  for  every  duty  to  which  he  calls  them.  But  it 
is  too  late  to  go  on  with  the  story  this  evening." 

'^  This  has  been  a  sad  enough  b^inning,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell;  "but  I  have  little  doubt  you  will  have 
brighter  things  to  tell  us  of  afterwards.  In  all  mission- 
ary history  we  are  often  reminded  of  that  beautiful  pro- 
mise :— *  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He 
that  goetli  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtiess  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him. 
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S  wedding  w«.s  a  pleasant  one,  nnd 
fall  of  promise.  The  biide  wn.'}  as 
clearly  formed  for ."  attractiTe  grace  " 
u  Milton's  Eve.  Her  bright  face 
gloved  with  the  white  and  red  wkich 
ire's  own  aweet  and  canning 
jumd  laid  on."  The  man  at  her  side 
was  e-nij  inch  a  man; — and  his  face  flushed 
with  honest  pride  when  her  softly  spoken  "  Yes, 
I  do,"  fell  upon  his  ear.  The  link  that  d^ 
welded  before  Ood  with  prayer,  seemed  so  bright, 
and  firm,  and  strong  that  no  eye  could  detect  a 
flaw. 

A.  few  weeks  after,  when  the  bridal  tour  was 
over,  we  saw  them  at  church,  side  by  side.  A 
good  beginning,  thought  we.  It  was  the  Sabbath 
&r  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  When  the 
rinie  came  for  distributing  the  bread  and  wine, 
the  non-communicants  eitlier  changed  their  seats 
or  left  the  church ;  not  all,  but  many  of  them. 
Tlie  young  bridegroom  rose  reluctantly,  halted  a 
moment,  then  took  hia  Lat  and  went  over  to  a 
side  pew,  and  sat  by  himself.  The  bride  was  left 
to  commemorate  the  love  of  her  Saviour  almte. 
It  was  their  first  separation,  and  in  a  moment 
»  "grent  gulf"  seemed  to  open  between  them! 
Ah,  tliought  we,  there  is  a  flaw  in  that  wed- 
ding link  already;  they  are  one  toward  each 
other,  but  toward  Ood  they  are  tieo  !  How  can 
two  walk  together  toward  eternity  when  they  are 
going  in  opposite  directions  1  Which  of  them 
will  draw  the  strongest!  If  Ood  gives  them  a 
household  to  rear  up,  which  will  the  children 
follow  soonest,  the  praying  mother  or  the  irreli- 
gioos  father!  Will  it  not  he  a  bouse  divided 
against  itself  1 

Looking  around  the  church,  we  saw  other 
separations  just  as  wide  and  melancholy  as  this 
one.  Husbands  and  wives  were  there  that  day 
that  during  the  previous  week  had  dwelt  lovingly 
together.  They  had  sat  at  the  same  table  at 
home;  they  had  wept  and  rejoiced  together  in 
the  .sorrows  and  the  joya  of  one  common  fireside. 
But  at   th*  table   of    their    Divine    Lord    and 


Redeemer  they  parUd.  To  human  eyes,  but  a 
narrow  church-aiale  divided  them ;  yet  in  God's 
sight  they  were  spiritually  as  wide  asunder  as 
the  poles.  Looking  at  this  scene  of  separation, 
the  question  came  up  to  our  mind,  "  In  the  great 
day  when  Christ  the  Judge  shall  separate  souls, 
as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats, 
will  the  wedding-tie  hold  then  1  Or  will  there  be 
found  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  link  that  will  leave  hus- 
band and  wife  to  break  asunder  with  a  parting 
that  shall  never  again  bo  followed  by  a  meetingi" 
To  many  a.  loving  wife  who  will  reod  these 
lines,  this  is  a  sore  and  tender  subject.  What 
shall  I  do  to  save  my  husband's  soull  has  been 
the  burden  of  her  own  soul  for  more  than  one 
anxious  year.  We  would  reply  to  such  as  slw, 
You  can  pray  for  him.  But  to  make  your  prayer 
of  any  avail,  be  careful  not  to  contradict  it  by 
your  life.  Do  not  ask  God  to  direct  him  to  the 
Saviour,  and  then  yourself  stand  in  his  way. 
You  can  do  more  than  pray  for  him;  you  can 
drmv  him.  By  driving,  you  cannot  move  him 
one  inch  heavenward.  You  cannot  force  bim  to 
the  church,  to  a  prayer-meeting,  to  his  Bible,  or 
to  the  Saviour.  But  if,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
you  fasten  the  silken  cords  of  affection  to  him, 
and  apply  the  persuasiona  of  earnest  lips,  still 
more  of  a  holy,  sweet-tempered,  noble  life,  yon 
may  be  delightfully  surprised  to  see  how  he  will 
"go  after  you."  Aa  the  huge  man-of-war  on  its 
way  down  through  the  Karrows  seems  to  say  to 
the  little  eteam-tug,  "  Draxs  me  and  I  will  go 
along  with  you,"  so  haa  many  a  resolute  will  and 
carnal  heart  been  won  along  steadily  toward 
Christ  by  the  gentle  power  of  a  sweet  prayerful 
woman's  life.  The  positive  efforts  that  you  make 
for  your  husband's  conversion  must  be  made 
wisely.  There  is  a  sort  of  holy  tact  in  this  busi- 
nesa.  Watch  your  opportunities.  Do  not  ap- 
proach him  with  it  when  he  is  out  of  temper. 
Do  not  wony  him  with  teasing  talk,  or  with 
taunts ;  do  not  assume  the  tone  of  pity  ;  it  will 
only  irritate.  Watch  your  chances,  and  Mm  to 
co-operate  with  the  Spirit  of  God  when  you  sm 
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the  heftrt  mored  by  the  tmth,  or  moved  by 
■ffliction,  or  by  any  event  of  Providence;  then 
aort  with  the  Boly  Spirit. 

Ona  good  illustration  is  often  worth  a  hnndred 
voanseU.  And  an  actaal  incident  we  have  some- 
vhere  met  with  fits  our  case  exactly.  During  a 
period  of  general  religious  interest  in  the  city  of 

B ,  a  wife  of  devoted  piety  persuaded   her 

hunband  to  go  with  her  one  evening  to  her  church. 
He  tiied  to  ^hinlc  hinmplf  an  infidel,  and  made 
■port  of  religion  on  every  opportunity.  "  I  will 
new  go  again,"  aoid  he,  angrily,  to  her.  "I 
was  provoked  and  insnlted;  tfaat  sermon  against 
infidelity  was  aimed  at  me."  She  saw  that  the 
shotA  were  striking,  and  said  nothing.  Bat 
prayer  was  made  for  him  without  ceasing  by 
herself  and  a  few  friends. 

One  evating  the  wife  kindly  «aid  to  him, 
"  DeAT,  will  yon  grant  me  one  little  request? — go, 
with  me  to-night  to  meeting."'  "  I  will  go  to  the 
door,  and  no  further."  With  true  womanly  tact 
she  says,  "Very  well,  that  will  da"  He  goes 
with  her,  parts  Crom  her  at  the  door,  stays  out  in 
the  cold,  while  she  goes  in  and  breaks  into  fer- 
vent prayer  fot  him  as  soon  as  she  reaches  her 


seat.  She  is  trying  not  only  the  strength  of  her 
marriage  link,  but  of  that  mightier  link  that  binds 
her  faitli  to  the  God  of  Promise. 

Presently  the  door  slowly  opens;  a  man  walks 
straight  to  her  seat,  and  sits  down  beaide  heri 
He  listens,  goes  home  quietly;  she  meanirtdle 
talking  more  with  God  than  with  her  husband 
The  nest  evening,  after  tea,  as  they  sit  chatting 
by  the  fire,  he  rises,  and  with  some  emotion  says, 
"Wife,  isn't  it  'most  time  to  go  to  chnrchl" 
She  springs  from  her  chair;  it  is  entirely  too 
early,  but  she  wilt  not  risk  delay ;  and  hurrying 
on  hat  and  cloak,  they  are  off.  A  bappy  evening 
was  that  to  her  yearning,  loving  heart!  For  bis 
stubborn  soul  melts  down  under  the  truth  like 
wax  in  the  flame;  hid  infidelity  is  conquered 
where  it  only  can  be  vanquished — at  the  croes  of 
Christ! 

From  that  evening  he  Is  a  new  man.  Hia 
home  is  a  new  place.  Tiiere  b  an  altar  at  hia 
fireside;  behold,  he  prayeth!  And  ever  after 
through  their  happy  lives,  there  was  mo  flaw  in 
llie  link  that  bound  them  in  their  daily  walk  to- 
ward heaven,  "What  knowest  thou,  0  wife, 
whether  thou  sbalt  save  thy  husband  1" 


filSHO?  BTnXEB  AHS  THE  "ASALOGT." 


B  am  \af  few  works  in  all  literatare 
BO  widdy  and  profoundly  esteemed  as  the 
"Anilogr,"  whose  authors,  in  their  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  fortunes,  are  so 
little  knoon  as  Joseph  Butler.  It  is  true 
-ocess  of  close  reasomng,  like 
. .':  contained  in  this  treatiBe,  is,  to  a 
ujuiiderable  degree,  independeut  of  tLe 
o«umao  materials  Cer  a  biography.  It  takes  iU  iilacn 
H  a  sepante  and  clean  creation  of  the  brain,  to  be 
judged  by  itself,  according  to  absolute  standards  of 
tWght  and  the  canons  of  impersonal  criticism.  And 
jet  there  is  a  higher  philosophy,  which  teaches  that  no 
&uit  of  human  thiidiing  can  slond' wholly  clear  of  the 
hnmuk  organization  it  pcocceds  from.  There  is  no 
ouDpositlon  and  no  study  which  does  n^it  take  some 
ftrength  or  wakotat,  some  soundness  or  diturdcr,  HOiiie 
edacriiig  or  direction,  frwn  the  secret  Quality  and  fuivcs 
ot  the  compoier'i  or  student's  spirit  The  lavs  of  that 
npieme  and  central  part  of  us  execute  themselves, 
nnoUHciously  but  irresistibly,  into  The  style,  uk'Ui  <1. 
uid  wUtanee  o!  wh.it  u«  npe^k  anavlml  yry  do. 


Besides,  ''The  Analogy  of  Religion  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  Course  of  Nature  "  is  such  a  discussion  of  its 
august  theme  as  lequires  every  possible  key,  from  Wi 
acquaintance  with  its  author,  from  the  opiruons  of  coi&- 
petent  interpreters  as  to  its  aim  and  scope,  and  friM 
noticing  the  tendencies  of  speculation  and  haUti  of  H^ 
quii7  belonging  to  the  ago  when  it  appeared.  No  ^H 
oontnbutioQS  to  such  an  undL'rtaking  liave  latdf^f^ 
peared.  Ourpurti^^e  is  simply  to  tiirnish,  from'lhaMe 
that  have  beeu  lon^  in  eustcnce  and  not  unknOihito 
schoUts,  a  brief  sketch  which  nmy  possibly  havo'iwtale 
iaterest,  nt  least  to  a.  portion  of  our  readers.       i':>i'i'i 

Butler's  life  was  one  of  t™  little  incident  to  atiti 
much  encouragement  even  to  a  sanguine  liistor'ili^"^ii- 
deed,  one  of  his  hiogranha's,  who  appears  to  bftvtptwM 
under  an  impression  that  a  memoir  must  necessaHlyUS 
nn  octavo,  ressits  to  the  device  of  intrLidiietng'MAhfliK 
i^ccoiini  epiaodicol  sketches  of  all  the  prindiw  jiHiAAt 
that  bajipen  to  be  meotioned  in  connection '■wMi'  Mr 
subject,  to  moke  out  his  volume.  The  jAlnCJtfektttrtfel' 
tiooB  in  Butlei't  external  (xner.^^Fere  ealytJuHHU  t*^ 
long  to  a  quiet  walk  througfaa  nicoMlM'Dr  MMr^' 
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spheres  of  service  and  gentlj  ascending  honours,  in  the 
duties  and  dignities  of  the  English  Church.  The  events 
were  such  as  hefall  a  retiring  scholar  and  faithful  mini-  , 
ster  in  the  old  country,  living  in  scholatic  meditation, 
and  addicted  to  studies  that  are  enlivened  rather  than 
agitated  by  an  occasional  controversy.  Even  his  dis- 
putes took  their  significance  rather  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  metaphysical  subjects  they  involved,  than  from 
any  popular  interest  or  any  salient  polemical  displays. 
And  yet  the  very  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fasti- 
dious refinement  of  his  tastes,  the  delicacy  of  his  sen- 
sibilities, and  the  brave  and  most  honourable  decisions 
of  bis  conscience,  hardly  less  than  the  commanding  sta- 
ture of  his  intellect,  raised  him  into  a  stately  distinc- 
tion among  the  wits  and  sages  of  his  time,  imparting 
both  a  classical  charm  and  a  certain  historical  import- 
ance to  his  unpretending  life. 

His  birth,  on  May  18, 1692,  took  place  at  Wantage, 
in  Berkshire — a  market-town  of  venerable  associations, 
and  especially  famous  as  the  native  place  of  Alfred  the 
Great  The  situation  of  the  antique  palace  and  baths 
is  still  pointed  out  to  travellers,  within  the  limits  of 
the  township.  Unlike  as  these  two  British  celebrities 
are.  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  civic  courage 
and  accomplishments,  the  versatile  gifts  and  imperial 
manliness  of  that  brilliant  figure  which  stands  as  the 
head  and  type  at  once  of  the  national  and  the  royal 
diameter,  scarcely  constitute  a  more  legitimate  title  to 
fame  than  the  unmatched  Saxon  logic  of  that  Great 
Defence  of  the  Faith  which  came  to  form  an  epoch  in 
the  ethical  and  theological  annals  of  the  empire,  eight 
centuries  and  a  half  after  Alfred  died.  To  have  re- 
pulsed the  Danes  and  consolidated  the  Heptarchy  was 
certainly  not  a  grander  service  to  the  world  than  to  have 
taken  some  of  its  most  cunning  and  dangerous  weapons 
out  of  the  hands  of  unbelief,  and  to  have  reconciled  the 
reason  of  man  with  the  revelation  of  God. 

Butler's  father  was  a  merchant,  of  no  family  note, 
hnt  living  respectably,  a  Protestant  Dissenter  of  the 
.Presbyterian  order.  An  uncommon  taste  and  aptitude 
lir  learning  made  occasion  for  the  son's  removal,  at  an 
«irly  age,  from  the  grammar  school  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  a  Dissenting  academy  of  some  reputation  at 
(Sjjbucester,  which  was  soon  after  transferred,  with 
te/jpupils,  to  Tewkesbury.  Here  his  pursuits  were 
fanrgely  theological,  with  a  view  to  some  Presbyterian 
pii]|Nt.o  He  became,  however,  a  OhurchmaUy  and  was 
entered  as  a  commoner  in  Oriel  College,  at  Oxford,  in 
i7ML;  ... 

iiButifli's  earliest  literary  achievement  was  his  corres- 
pondeiiaftl-taking  the  shape  of  a  mild  but  earnest  con- 
tioiMln{|r-- with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  philologist,  com- 
mdntator^'jmd  natural  philosopher,  the  Latin  translator 
ofrlsMf  Nejlrton  and  disputant  against  Leibnitz~a  cor- 
rait><>^i^^"<^^  ^^®  possibility  and  method  of  demon- 
stffiifciiig'i^iiexistenoe  and  attributes  of  Ged ;  the  spe- 
cial toptefin^afletion  being  Dr.  Clarke's  '<  Treatise," 
then  jMt  publiahed.    Although  Butler's  part  in  this 


extraordinary  discussion  came  from  him  at  the  age  of 
.twenty-one,  it  takes  worthy  rank  among  his  maturest 
productions.  The  cogency  of  his  argument  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  discrinunations  were  graced  by  the 
unpresuming  civility  of  his  address.  He  takes  the  atti- 
tude of  an  inquirer,  sincerely  seeking  a  satisfactory 
belief.  Dr.  Clarke's  attention  was  so  favourably  drawn 
to  this  anonymous  and  precocious  critic,  that  he  not 
only  replied  six  days  after,  but  commenced  his  answer 
in  these  terms  of  admirable  temper : — "  Did  men  who 
publish  controversial  papers  accustom  themselves  to 
write  with  that  candour  and  ingenuity  with  which  you 
propose  your  difficulties,  I  am  persuaded  almost  all 
disputes  might  be  very  amicably  terminated,  either  by 
men's  coming  at  last  to  agree  in  opinion,  or  at  finding 
reason  to  suffer  each  other  friendly  to  differ."  The 
letter  ends  thus :  '*  If  anything  still  sticks  with  you,  in 
this  or  any  other  part  of  my  books,  I  shall  be  very  will- 
ing to  be  informed  of  it"  Butler  was  only  in  part  con- 
vinced. The  discussion  turned  mainly  on  the  Proposi- 
tions of  Dr.  Clarke,  under  which  he  attempts  to  estar 
blish  a  mathematical  proof  of  what,  as  his  antagonist 
affirmed,  admits  of  no  stu:k  proof,  but  proof  of  a  higher 
kind.  In  the  hands  of  two  such  contestants,  the  de- 
bate ran  soon  and  straight  into  the  depths  of  the  vast 
theme.  At  the  end  of  his  second  letter,  Butler  mo- 
destly proposes  to  retire,  with  this  graceful  apology :  ''  I 
am  so  iai  from  being  pleased  that  I  can  form  objections 
to  your  aiguments,  that,  besides  the  satisfaction  it 
would  have  given  me  in  my  own  mind,  I  should  have 
thought  it  an  honour  to  have  entered  into  your  reason- 
ings, and  seen  the  force  of  them.  I  cannot  desire  to 
trespass  any  more  upon  your  better  employed  time ;  so 
Khali  only  add  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  trouble  on  my 
account."  Clarke  refused  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and 
fairly  matched  his  opponent's  courtesy  with  saying: 
"  Though,  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  every  way,  I  fully 
persuade  myself  there  is  no  defect  in  the  argiunent  it- 
self, yet  in  my  manner  of  expression  I  am  satisfied 
there  must  be  some  want  of  clearness,  when  there  re- 
nuuns  any  difficulty  to  a  person  of  your  abilities  and 
sagacity."  Butler,  not  to  be  outdone  in  knightly  hon- 
our, rejoined :  '^  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  myself 
to  think  my  not  understanding  an  argument  a  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  either  improperly  expressed 
or  not  conclusive — unless  I  can  clearly  show  the  defect 
of  it.  /  design  the  search  after  truth  as  the  husitiess 
of  my  lifer  With  the  sending  of  a  fifth  letter  on  each 
side  the  correspondence  terminated— Clarke  generously 
observing  at  the  dose :  ''  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,  I  have  very  seldom  met  with  persons  so 
reasonable  and  unprejudiced  as  yourself,  in  such  debates 
as  these."  Before  long  the  veil  of  concealment— pre- 
served throughout  by  the  assistance  of  Butler's  friendy 
Seeker,  who  conveyed  the  packages  to  and  from  th» 
Gloucester  post-office— was  taken  off,  a  valuable  frieod* 
ship  was  offered  by  Dr.  CUrke  and  accepted ;  and  tivit 
distingaished  scholar  gave  the  sincerest  evidence  of  hta 
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cordiality,  by  allowing  Batlet's  letters  a  place  with  his 
own  published  writings,  where  they  still  appear,  in  all 
the  editions. 

Ptetly  through  the  influence  of  this  friendship,  and 
pirtly  on  the  recommendation  of  another  friend,  Ed- 
ward Talbot,  whose  father  was  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Boiler  was  appointed,  in  1718,  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  in  London,  where  he  found  a  l^ally  disciplined 
uditoiy,  able  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  structure  of  his 
mind.    As  the  Court  Terms  required  his  residence  in 
tbe  metropolis  only  a  part  of  the  year,  he  combined 
with  this  engagement,  four  years  later,  a  rectorship, 
presented  him  by  Bishop  Talbot,  at  Haughton,  near 
DniiDgton ;  and  in  1725  this  was  exchanged  for  a  parish 
in  Stanhope.    During  the  time  that  he  thus  divided 
his  labours  and  affections  between  his  learned  hearers 
in  Loodcm  and  his  rustic  congregation  at  Stanhope,  it 
is  alleged  that  he  showed  the  same  anxiety  to  satisfy 
the  spiritoal  wants  and  to  comfort  the  temporal  neces- 
ntieB  of  his  simple  people  in  the  country,  as  to  meet 
tiie  more  exacting  demands  and  fastidious  tastes  that 
he  encountered  in  town.    With  true  Christian  simpli- 
city, he  remembered  that  he  was  a  servant  of  that 
Master  who  preached  his  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  whom 
the  common  people  heard  gladly ;  and  that  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  have  more  than  once  confounded  the 
wise. 

Out  of  the  sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  he 
selected  and  published  fifteen,  to  which  were  afterwards 
added  six  others  delivered  on  particular  occasions — the 
wiiole  forming,  in  singularly  brief  compass,  an  incom- 
parable body  of  principles,  in  ethics,  philosophy,  and 
divinity.    They  embody  his  entire  system  of  morals, 
his  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  conscience,  his 
analysis  of  human  nature,  his  theory  of  benevolence, 
and  his  distinction  between  selfishness  and  self-love, 
besides  practical  expositions  of  particular  duties.    So 
hig^  an  authority  as  Dr.  Chalmers  pronounces  the  three 
first  of  these  discourses  "  the  most  precious  repository 
of  soond  ethical  principles  extant  in  any  language,"  and 
in  his  pre&ce  to  his  *'  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  declares 
that  he  has  derived  greater  aid  from  the  views  and  rea- 
wings  of  Bishop  Butler  than  he  has  been  able  to  find 
hendoi  "  in  the  whole  range  of  our  existent  author- 
ship.*'   Dugald  Stewart  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that, 
^'aKhongh  the  authority  of  conscience  was  beautifully 
^letcribed  by  many  of  the  ancient  moralists,  it  was  not 
^dently  attended  to  by  modem  writers,  as  a  funda- 
niental  principle  in  the  sdenoe  of  ethics,  till  the  time 
^  Br.  Butler."   Dr.  Wayland  acknowledges  the  deepest 
'^biigstions  for  moral  ideas  and  trains  of  thought  re- 
ceived from  the  same  source.    Dr.  O'Brien  observes : 
^  I  trace  so  distinctly  to  his  writings  the  origin  of  the 
coondeat  and  dearest  views  that  I  possess  upon  the 
itttors  of  the  human  mind,  that  I  could  not  write  on 
^6r  any  kindred  subject  without  a  consciousness  that 
^  vuy  diraetly  or  indirectly,  borrowing  largely  from 
J*   And  Sr  JaiMi  Mackintosh  confirms  these  judg- 


ments when  he  says :  ''  In  these  sermons,  Bntler  has 
taught  truths  more  rationally  connected  with  each  other, 
and  therefore  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  discovery, 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

It  was  during  his  residence  as  rector  at  Stanhope  that 
Butler  both  drew  the  plan  and  built  the  massive  struc- 
ture of  the  masterpiece  of  his  genius.  Dissatisfied,  in 
the  Christian  demonstration,  with  the  d  priori  method 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  perceiving  the  inefficiency  of  all 
attempts  at  a  merely  metaphysical  deduction,  he  inverts 
the  process,  and,  seizing  on  the  great  practical  law  of 
analogy,  calls  to  his  aid  the  i/iductive  principle  of  modem 
science,  and  so  assails  scepticism  at  the  very  seat  and 
stronghold  of  its  entrenchments.  This  was  establishing 
an  evidence  for  Christianity  as  original  as  it  was  impreg- 
nable. The  work  was  the  slow  formation  of  years  of 
silent  thought.  It  grew  to  its  majestic  and  rounded 
proportions  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  the  rectory  library 
and  the  gardens,  through  the  patient  meditations  and 
the  laborious  vigils  of  this  shy  student's  seclusion  from 
the  world.  The  peasants  used  to  wonder  at  the  straogSy 
abstracted  ways  of  the  simple  clergyman,  shunning 
intercourse  with  people,  yet  kind  and  considerate  when- 
ever the  poor  addressed  him,  riding  his  black  pony  in 
by-ways,  careful  of  every  parochial  obligation,  yet  evi- 
dently glad  always  to  faU  back  again  into  himself,  and 
taking  long  walks  often  at  midnight.  So  the  "  Ana- 
logy" was  shaped,  compacted,  and  completed.  More 
will  be  said  of  that  further  on.  Muoh  as  the  world  has 
had  to  say  of  it  since,  it  is  dear  enough  that  in  some 
very  respectable  quarters  in  England  not  much  was  said 
of  it  when  it  came  from  the  press.  Butler  presented  a 
copy  of  the  first  quarto  edition  to  each  of  his  nephews. 
One  of  these  is  described  as  an  eccentric,  pragmatical 
personage,  who  had  more  of  a  turn  for  practical  me- 
chanics than  for  theological  research.  Having  occasion 
about  that  time  to  borrow  an  iron  rice  of  one  of  his 
neighbours,  who  was  a  shrewd  Scotch  solicitor,  with  a 
Scotchman's  metaphysical  relish  in  him,  and  hearing 
this  neighbour  use  some  enthusiastic  expression  about 
his  uncle's  new  book,  the  nephew  proposed  to  exchange 
his  copy  of  the  ^'  Analogy"  for  the  vice,  and  went  home, 
congratulating  himsdf  on  the  thrifty  bargain  that  had 
bartered  a  prosy  dissertation  for  a  useful  accession  to 
his  tool-room. 

Seeker's  watchful  affection,  apprehensive  lest  con- 
tinued solitude  and  contemplation  should  work  some 
morbid  effect  on  his  friend's  mind  or  body,  obtained  for 
him  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Charles  Talbot,  a  brother  of  Edward.  As  a  curious 
eridence  of  the  thoroughness  of  Butler's  isolation,  it  is 
related  that  Queen  Caroline  asked  in  company,  about 
this  time,  whether  Butler  was  not  dead;  to  which 
Archdeacon  Blackburn  promptly  answered — ^referring 
to  his  rural  sedusion,— -^<  No,  your  Majesty ;  not  dead, 
but  buried."  Being  partially  withdrawn  from  Stanhope, 
receiving  an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford,  and  introduced 
again  to  London,  Bulder  di«w  the  hsfwxMi^  notiQe  ef 
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the  Queen,  who  appointed  him  her  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
received  the  Lord's  Supper  privately  at  his  hands  at 
Kensington,  and  summoned  him,  with  such  -eminent 
personages  as  Berkeley,  and  Seeker,  Hoadley,  Clarke, 
and  Sherlock,  to  repeated  conversations  on  the  more 
genial  aspects  of  philosophy  and  letters  in  her  presence. 
Her  own  accomplishments  and  information,  as  well  as 
her  benevolence  and  piety,  thus  inaugurated  an  order 
of  evenings  at  court  in  agreeable  contrast  with  those 
provided  by  the  appetites  of  her  husband.  In  1736 
Butler  was  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Rochester, 
and  was  elected  vice-dean  two  years  later.  In  nearly 
all  these  offices  his  financial  circumstances  were  strait- 
ened ;  and,  to  make  up  for  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the 
needful  expenditures  in  sustaining  the  dignity  of  his 
places,  he  was  obliged  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  his 
kindred. 

His  promotion  to  the  Episcopal  Bench  and  the  See 
of  Bristol  came  also  in  1738.  In  1740  he  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Eaimes,  whose  mind  was  exercised  on  some 
points  of  the  Christian  evidences,  addressed  a  wmmuni- 
cation  to  Butler,  with  questions,  and  expressed  a  desire 
for  a  conference,  though  it  could  be  accomplished  only 
at  the  expense  of  a  long  journey.  Butler  replied ;  but 
the  letters  are  lost.  It  is  known  that  Lord  Eaimes, 
however,  conceived  at  that  time  an  esteem  for  his  cor- 
respondent, which  continued  through  life.  The  personal 
interview  was  declined  by  the  bishop  for  reasons  that 
curiously  illustrate  at  once  his  diffidence  and  conscien- 
tiousness. He  excuses  himself  on  account  of  his 
natural  reserve,  his  beiug  unused  to  oral  debate,  and 
his  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth  might  suffer  from  the 
unskilfulness  of  its  advocate.  David  Hume,  also,  ob- 
taining a  note  of  introduction  from  Eaimes,  sought  an 
acquaintance  with  Butler,— though  not,  apparently, 
from  very  disinterested  motives,  as  he  wrote,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  hoped  his  "  Political  Essays"  would 
have  some  success  in  the  market,  since  Butler  had 
recommended  them.  In  fact,  he  avows  that  such  a 
recommendation  was  his  object ;  speaks  of  being  afraid 
to  throw  himself  on  the  great  man  after  he  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop  ;  and,  worse  yet,  owns  that  he  cut 
out  the  more  offensive  portions  of  his  sceptical  "  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature"  before  he  ventured  to  put  it  into 
Butler's  hands, — "  a  piece  of  cowardice,"  he  says,  for 
which  he  hopes  his  friends  will  not  blame  him ;  which 
is  laying  rather  a  heavy  tax  upon  friendship,— though 
he  could  hardly  have  rendered  a  more  significant  tribute 
to  the  man  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe  than  this  anxiety 
to  keep  irreverence  out  of  his  sight 

One  of  the  feeble  and  ineffectual  compensations 
George  II.  rendered  to  his  queen,  for  wrongs  that 
demanded  some  heavier  atonement,  was  to  respect  her 
memory  and  preferences  by  assigning  to  Butler,  after 
her  death,  the  place  in  the  royal  household  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  her  esteem  had  conferred  on  him  in 
her  own  behalf;  find,  in'  1746,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 


Egerton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Butler  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Eing's  Closet  A  still  statelier  honour 
was  proposed  to  him  by  the  crown,  the  year  after,  when 
he  was  offered  the  highest  seat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench. 
But  there  were  conditions  of  the  Church  and  the  nation 
which  overbalanced  whatever  temptations  even  the 
Primacy  miglit  have  held  out  to  his  aspirations.  Butler 
preferred  the  tranquillity  and  positive  usefulness  of  a 
less  elevated  post  rather  than  to  be  metropolitan  of  all 
England,  with  confusion,  hostility,  and  torture.  The 
ambition  he  did  not  feel  for  himself  others  felt  for  him. 
Presuming  that  the  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  promotion  must  lie  in  the  formidable  expenditures 
involved  in  supporting  the  style  of  the  office,  the  alert 
nephew  before  referred  to,  who  traded  off  the  presenta- 
tion copy  of  the  "  Analogy,"  came  to  the  rescue  with 
his  abimdant  wealth.  Hoping  that  something  would 
come  of  this  visionary  uncle  after  all,  he  posted  up  to 
London,  and  eagerly  laid  before  him  an  offer  of  £20,000^ 
To  his  infinite  surprise  the  offer  was  firmly  refused ; 
the  family  dignity  was  not  to  be  so  advanced ;  and  the 
vexed  trader  went  back  to  Wantage  more  disgusted 
than  ever  with  his  impracticable  and  incomprehensible 
kinsman. 

That  Butler's  self-distrust  did  not  degenerate  into 
pusillanimity,  or  ally  itself  with  any  indifference  to  real 
dignity,  is  proved  by  the  following  circumstance.  When 
the  king,  not  wearied  of  conferring  favours  upon  him 
by  refusal,  proposed  to  translate  him  from  Bristol  to  the 
more  conspicuous  See  of  Durham,  Butler  accidentally 
learned  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  separate  from 
that  place  an  office  which  had  hitlierto  been  one  of  its 
adjuncts  and  honours,  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  the  minister,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  liim 
whether  he  died  Bishop  of  Bristol  or  of  Durham ;  but 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether 
or  not  the  honours  of  the  see  were  invaded  during  his 
incumbency ;  and  he  therefore  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  obstacle  was  removed 
by  his  majesty's  pleasure ;  and  Butler  entered  on  the 
unabridged  dignity  in  1760.  This  made  him  the  mag- 
nate of  the  whole  north  of  England,  and  gave  him  the 
dispensation  of  revenues  surpassing  those  of  many  a 
king.  Another  instance  of  his  delicate  sense  of  honour 
and  the  purity  of  his  conscience  occurred  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  give  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  ho  would  now  vacate,  to  his  attached  and 
intimate  friend  Seeker.  He  was  afraid  there  was  in  thLs 
a  bargaining  of  independent  ecclesiastic  appointments 
for  personal  predilections ;  and  he  carefully  postponed 
his  acceptance  till  it  was  n)ade  clear  to  him  that  no  con- 
dition of  that  sort  encumbered  the  measure.  There  is 
often  a  touching  simplicity  in  the  language  of  his  private 
papers,  as  also  in  his  public  reply  to  the  sub-deau's 
congratulatory  address,— a  style  both  noble  and  beauti- 
ful, making  them  models  of  Christian  roodesfiy  and  man- 
liness.    Take  the  follnwinjj,  frrm  nis  .inswer  to  on«  of 
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the  ardent  epistles  sent  him  at  that  time ;— "  Incrwse 
of  fortune  is  insienificant  to  one  vho  thought  he  had 
enough  before ;  and  I  foresee  mac^r  ditliculties  in  tbe 
nation  I  aiD  coming  into,  uid  do  advantage  worth 
thinliing  of,  eicept  some  greater  poner  of  being  service- 
able to  others ;  and  nhetiier  this  be  an  advantage 
eotirelj  depends  on  the  use  one  shall  make  of  it ;  I 
piaf  God  it  may  be  a  good  one.  It  would  be  a  melan- 
ebolj  thing  in  the  dose  of  life  to  have  do  reflections  to 
entertain  one's  self  with  l>ut  that  one  had  spent  the 


of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  a  sumptnoui 
course  of  living,  aod  enriched  one'i  frienda  vith  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self 
to  do  good  and  promote  vortb;  men ;  yet  this  right 
use  of  fortune  and  power  is  mora  diScolt  than  the 
generality  of  even  good  people  think,  and  requires  both 
a  guard  upon  one's  self,  and  a  strength  of  mind  to  with- 
stand fiolieitations  greater,  I  wish  I  may  not  find  it, 
than  I  am  master  of."— C/twpcA  Monthly  {BotUm). 
{To  bt  HtiMnwd.) 


HOW  I  HET  WITH   HIH  WHO  DIES  FOS  HE. 


PtHE  daylight  has  faded  over  the  sea, 

The  shadowsare  gathering  heavily, 

The  waters  are  moaning  drearily. 

And  there  is  no  haven  ia  eight  for  me. 

Only  a  black,  wild,  angry  heaven. 

Only  a  rolHng,  mojining  sea, 
And  a  tuoall,  weak  bark  by  the 
tempest  driven 
Hither  and  thither  helplessly. 
For  I  am  alone  on  this  moaning  sea ; 
Alone,  alone,  on  the  wide  wild  ecu ! 
Only  God  stands  by  in  the  dark  by  me. 
But  his  silence  is  worse  to  bear  than  the  moan 

Of  the  dreary  waters  that  wUl  not  stay ; 
And  I  am  alone — aye,  worse  than  alone, 
For  Qod  stands  by,  and  has  nothing  to  say ! 
And  Death  is  creeping  over  to  me, — 
Creeping  across  the  drear  black  sea, — 
Creeping  into  the  boat  with  me ! 
And  he  will  rank  the  small,  weak  bark, 
And  I  shall  float  out  in  the  dreary  dark 
Dead,  dead,  on  the  wide  wild  sea; 
A  dead  &ce  up  to  the  cruel  aky — 
"^  eyes  that  had  wearied  sore  for  the  light, — 

A  dead  hand  floating  helplessly, 
wied  with  hard  rowing  through  all  the  night; 
Tht  is  what  thou  shalt  see,  0  God ! 
ftom  thy  warm,  bright  home  beyond  the  cloud ; 
Tion  denied'at  me  light,  though  it  overflowed, 
And  there  was  not  room  for  it  all  in  heaven, — 

Ttioa  denied'st  one  ray  unto  me.  0  God ! 
%  the  windy  storm  and  tempest  driven ; 
Thou  shalt  look  on  my  lost  face,  God,  and  see 
What  it  was  to  die  in  the  dark  for  ivc ! 
Bnt  I  eannot  reach  Htm  irith  thin  wild  .tv,— 


I  caimot  reach  Him  with  this  poor  hand ; 
Peaceful  He  dweUs  in  the  peacefiil  laud, 

And  the  smile  on  his  face  ia  untouched  by  me — 
Onl;/  another  Eternity  lost. 
Only  another  poor  soul  gone  down, 

Far  out  at  sea  while  He  smileth  on  t 
The  songs  of  heaven  are  loud  and  swee^ 
And  thrill  His  heart  with  joy;  it  is  meet 
That  He  should  not  catch  the  tar-off  moan 
Of  another  soul  imdone — undone  1 
Here  we  part,  O  God! 

Thou  to  thy  life  and  light. 
To  the  home  where  thy  dear  ones  gather  to  Thee, 

I  to  my  Death  and  Night, 
A  lost  thing,  with  nothing  to  do  with  Thee; 
Drifting  drearily  out  to  sea. 
Thou  hast  stood  by  me  through  my  long  despair. 
Thou  hast  shut  from  Thee  my  feeble  prayer; 
Let  us  part,  O  Qod ! 
n. 
Through  the  darkness  over  the  sea 
A  voice  come  calling — calling  to  me, — 
A  gentle  voice  through  the  angry  night, 
And  I  thought,  "  Some  one  else  is  out  to-sight. 

Out — out — on  the  wide  wild  sea. 

Can  it  be  any  one  seeking  me  1 " 
So  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could  &om  my  place, 
Though  tlte  wind  and  rain  were  beating  my  fact; 

And  through  the  darkness — over  the  sea — 

Still  tlie  voice  came  calling,  calling  to  me; 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  to  me, 
And  one  came  into  the  boat  Irom  the  sea. 

The  wind  fell  low  roond  my  little  bark 

As  awounded  hand  touched  mine  in  the  dark, 
And  a  weary  head  on  my  breast  was  laid ; 
And  a  trembling  voice,  as  of  one  whom  pum 
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Had  done  to  death,  in  a  wbbper  said, — 

"  I  had  nowhere  else  to  lay  my  head." 
m. 
And  it  was  tktit  that  He  came  to  tne ; 
I  had  apoken  agunst  Him  bitterly, 
Ai  of  one  who  sat  smiling  on  in  heaven, — 

Smiling  and  resting  peacefnlly, — 
While  I  was  perishing  tempest-driven; 

But  it  was  thtu  that  He  came  to  me, 
ThroQgh  the  deep  waters  struggling  on. 


Wherein  standing  nv  fuot-bold  found  He  nc 
The  wild  wind  beating  about  his  face, 
punting  and  sinking  in  that  dark  place ; 
Ht  had  been  weary  and  fitr  from  home, 
StrufT^Iing  foraoken, alone — alone! 

So  out  in  the  night  on  the  wide  wild  sea, 
When  the  wind  was  beating  drearily, 
And  the  waters  were  moaning  wearily, 

I  met  with  Him  who  had  died  for  me. 


Bhtic^tB  oi  Christian  '^iit  in  ®ngianb  in  f^e  ©Iben  ^itne. 


AHNALS  OF  AH  ABBET. 


e  of  the  loveliest  Talleya  in  the  We>t 
England  a  river  flaws,  not  in  sober 
silence  like  the  tame  riTers  of  the  levels, 
but  with  all  the  richly  varied  melody  and 
Mt  harmony  of  a  moorland  or  a  monntaia 
^  ttream,b;theminsofaBeriedictineabbey. 
The  abbey  was  founded  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years  ago;  andaswelook  on  the 
mossy  weather-stained  stones,  a  voice  seems  to  came 
bom  them  which  gathen  into  it  the  combined  tone  of 
the  nature  bj  which  they  are  stones  and  the  humanity 
through  which  they  became  a  human  habitation.  Tbey 
■eem  to  stand  as  a  link  between  men  and  the  eartb, 
ftising  the  unconscious  ever-changing,  ever-renewed  life 
of  nstnre,  and  the  consdous,  transitory,  yet  immortal 
Ufe  of  man,  into  one  continnous  historic  personality, 
enduing,  like  the  walls,  through  the  ages,  yet  instinct 
with  the  life  of  human  hearts. 

Time  wu  when  these  were  only  stones,  or  rather  only 
■tone,  a  part  incorporate  of  the  one  undivided  earth, 
sealed  up  in  the  heart  of  the  bills.  Their  first  step 
towards  individnsl  existence  was  a  rending  and  a  split- 
ting. From  a  part  of  the  one  all,  they  t)ecame  many. 
From  rock  they  t>ecame  stones.  They  began  to  bave 
■epaiate  histories.  Some  of  Ihem  were  tossed  by  the 
floods  down  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  and  polished 
and  rounded  as  they  fell  Some,  the  hugest,  were  per- 
chance set  upright  in  the  solitary  moorlands,  in  the 
weird  Druid  circles,  and  were  the  witnesses  and  the 
instnimeDts  of  the  rites  of  a  fierce  religion.  Some  lay 
scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  All  this  time  th^ 
continued  separate.  At  length  their  hour  came  ;  and 
the  hand  of  man  bound  them  into  one,  into  a  building 
destined  to  be  a  temple,  a  holy  place,  and  a  home. 

IBNTH  OIKrtTBT. 

Jl  was  in  ^a  yearrf  grace  961,  lEarl  Ordnlph,  the  son 


of  Ordgar,  had  given  all  tlii.^i  resch  of  tbe  valley,  with 
meadow  and  rivor,  forest,  fish,  and  game,  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  to  pray  for  liia  salvation,  for  the  love  of 
Christ.  There  were  no  bridges  then  across  the  river; 
there  was  no  path  wvo  tlic  swineherds'  through  the  forest- 
Virgin  forestcovered  all  the  bills,  green  strips  of  marshy 
meadow  land  bordered  the  stream.  No  sound  broke  the 
silence  of  the  valley  save  the  ceaseless  song  of  the  river, 
the  cry  of  the  wild-fowl  in  the  reedy  islets,  or  the  song 
of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  in  the  woods,  unless  it 
were  the  occasional  soft  sjieecb  of  the  tisherman,  or  the 
call  of  the  hunter,  or  the  whistling  of  the  swineherd 
besting  the  oaks  for  acorns. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  little  band  of  Benedietmea, 
a  new  order  of  things  began.  The  first  evening  they  slept 
in  the  valley  the  rocks  and  woods  echoed  back  for  tbe 
first  time  the  sound  of  human  music;  and  the  first  music 
they  echoed  was  instinct  with  a  mighty  Name,  new  and 
old,  eternal,  infinite,  which  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  the 
forest  and  the  hills,  as  the  voice  of  a  master  thrills 
thioogh  efeiy  nerve  of  the  good  steed  which  bears  him 
to  the  battle. 

For  countless  ages  the  nooda  and  waters  had  been 
)>laying  their  symphony,  the  divine  hand  had  been  on 
the  chords;  andnowat  last,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sum- 
mer evening,  the  song  began. 

The  httle  band  of  monks,  with  their  black  robes  and 
cowU  and  sandalled  feet,  stood  together  on  the  hill-side 
and  chanted  to  a  Gregorian  chant  the  Latin  hymn — 

Cbriste  qoi  lu  ea  et  dies 

Koctis  teaebiss  delegis ; 

Ludiqoe  lameu  ovderis 

Lumen  beatam  pt«diaai. 

Frgeamiir  Sancta  Domi&s 

DeCtnds  DM  in  has  nocts; 

8H  aolss  in  t*  teqnisi^ 

Qnislass  aaetam  hribns. 
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sa» 


N«  gTATia  somnuB  irruafc, 
Nee  hoetes  nos  surriputt ; 
Nee  caro  illi  consentieua 
Nob  tibi  reos  statuat. 

Ocali  somnnin  eapiant, 
Cor  ad  te  eemper  rigUct ; 
Dextera  tna  protegat 
Famnlos  qui  te  diligunt. 

Defensor  nosier  adspice, 
Insidiantes  reprime, 
GKibema  taos  famuloe, 
QuoB  sangoine  mercatus  es. 

Memento  nostri  domiue 
Tu  gravi  isto  corpore, 
Qui  es  defensor  aniniae 
Adesto  nobis  domine.* 

The  last  note  of  the  chant  died  away  on  the  evening ; 
air.  Yes  ;  the  mnsic  was  no  more  without  words ;  the^ 
long  had  began,  and  with  the  song  also  the  strife,  the  j 
war-ciy,  the  sob  of  penitence,  the  wail  of  death,  the 
dhge.  .The  mighty  Name  had  been  uttered,  but  with  it 
also  the  name  of  the  foe. 

Never  more  could  the  silence  or  the  music  of  that 
valley  be  what  it  had  been. 

The  pathetic  Gregorian  tones,  as  they  swept  through 
the  valley  and  died  away  in  fainter  and  £unter  echoes 
from  rode  to  rock,  had  brought  with  them  the  immortal 
joys  and  the  immortal  sorrows  of  the  life  of  man. 

The  good  brethren  lay  down  to  sleep  on  dried  grass, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  booths  which  they  had  inter- 
twined out  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  But  one  kept  watch. 
Through  the  night  the  sleepless  footsteps  paced  up  and 
down  on  a  little  shingly  beach,  left  dry  by  the  heats  of 
tummer  in  a  curve  of  the  river,  as  he  recited  psalm  and 
bymn,  or  renewed  his  triple  vow  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  Poverty,  chastity,  obedience.  Thus  the 
trud  of  monastic  graces  entered  the  valley. 

Barren  negations  all  of  them,  in  the  monastic  sense, 
vhich  could  have  brought  forth  no  fniit  at  nil  but  for 


*  Chriit,  who  art  both  oar  llRht  and  daj-, 
Silne  with  thy  face  the  night  away; 
For  Tcry  light  of  light  Thou  art, 
Who  doet  Aoat  blessed  Ught  impart. 

We  pray  Thee,  0  most  holy  Lord, 
Defence  to  ns  this  night  Mfford ; 
With  quiet  let  these  hours  to  blest. 
And  deep  in  Thee,  Lord  be  our  rest 

No  heary  sleep  o'er  us  preyail. 
Nor  OS  our  deadly  Ibe  assail; 
Nor  by  the  flesh  through  him  beguiled 
Be  before  Thee  the  soul  defiled. 

Sleep  on  our  eyes  its  hold  must  take, 
But  let  our  hearts  to  Thee  awalce ; 
And  let  Thine  own  right  hand  defend 
Thy  aerrants  who  on  Thee  depend. 

Thj  Mrrants  pordiased  by  thy  blood, 
Tel  burdened  with  their  mortal  load, 
Bemember,  Lord:  Be  present  here; 
Dtfnder  of  the  iottl,  be  near. 


the  eternal  power  of  Christian  love  and  the  law  of 
liberty  which  came  before  them  and  lasted  after  them, 
and  was  the  unconscious  source  of  all  the  good  ih^  ever 
seemed  to  do. 

At  midnight  the  young  monk  roused  the  other  monks 
from  their  sleep,  and  the  midnight  silence  of  the  vall^ 
was  broken  by  the  hymn  of  praise. 

The  next  morning  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict  weie 
solemnly  read  to  the  assembled  brethren  before  they  set 
about  the  foundation  of  the  new  abbey. 

"  In  the  first  place,  to  love  the  Lord  Qod  with  the 
whole  heart,  whole  soul,  whole  strength,  then  our  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves.*'  (Then  followed  a  number  of  neces- 
sary negations).  '<  To  honour  all  men."  Then  (by  a  cold 
negative  application  of  a  sacred  command)  **  no<  to  do  to 
another  what  we  would  7u>t  have  done  to  ourselves/'  "  to 
deny  ourselves  that  we  may  follow  Christ,  to  chasten  the 
body,  to  renounce  luxuries,  to  love  fasting,  to  relieve 
the  poor,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  bury  the 
dead,  to  help  in  tribulation,  to  console  the  afflicted,  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  worldly  affEtirs,  to  set  the  love 
of  Christ  before  all  other  things."  Many  useful  prohibi- 
tions succeeded,  such  as  ^*  not  to  be  proud,  given  to  wine, 
gluttonous,  addicted  to  sleep,  sluggish,  murmuring ;  not 
to  be  fond  of  much  talking,  not  to  love  much  or  violent 
laughter."  And  then  *'  every  day  to  confess  our  past  sins 
to  God,  in  prayer  with  tears  and  groaning,  and  from 
thenceforth  to  reform  those  sins;  to  pray  frequently, 
to  have  no  jealousy  nor  envy,  to  reverence  seniors,  to 
love  junioi-s,  to  pray  for  enemies  in  the  love  of  Christ; 
after  a  disagreement  to  be  reconciled  before  the  going 
down  of  the  sun ;"  and  finally,  *'  never  to  despair  of  the 
mercy  of  God." 

Better  things  than  negations  were  here,  and  they 
brought  forth  their  fruit 

These  monks  were  a  quiet,  sober,  industrious  band  of 
men.  Some  bore  on  their  countenances  traces  of  the 
inward  fires  which  had  wasted  their  lives ;  vehement 
men  to  whom  it  was  hard  indeed  to  obey ;  men  laden  with 
the  memory  of  crime,  to  whom  it  was  haid  indeed  "  never 
to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God ;"  some  on  the  other 
hand  were  tranquil,  easy,  timid  natures,  to  which  the 
exchange  of  the  necessity  of  decision  for  obedience  to 
the  abbot  was  a  luxury,  and  the  monastery  not  a  battle- 
field but  a  refuge.  And  some  doubtless  entered  this 
life,  ardent,  young,  expecting  to  find  in  the  convent 
not  the  negation  of  life,  but  its  noblest  work,  ready, 
with  open  hearts  and  full  hands  to  devote  their  very 
best  to  God. 
The  walls  began  to  rise. 

The  sound  of  the  axe  was  heard  on  the  trees  and  the 
hammer  on  the  stones.  Part  of  the  river  was  ponded 
back  for  the  mill.  The  regular  beat  of  the  mill-wheel 
mingled  with  the  music  of  the  stream.  The  smoke 
of  the  bakehouse  and  the  brewhouse  curled  up  through 
the  trees.  The  dormitories,  refectory,  and  scriptory, 
were  gathered  into  one  building.  A  weir  was  constructed, 
blending  its  monotonous  regular  faXL  with  the  ceaseless 
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tangled  melodies  <^  the  riyer  in  its  creeks/and  cascades, 
and  little  whirlpools.  The  reedy,  marshy  shores  were 
embanked  and  drained.  Red  cattle  grazed  in  the  green 
meadows  in  the  level  of  the  valley,  golden  com-^elds 
Showed  on  the  slopes,  while,  on  the  heights  above,  flocks 
of  she^  were  pastured  on  the  tbymy  dovms.  Around 
the  monks'  dwellings  was  planted  a  garden.  Herbs 
were  collected  there  for  food  and  for  medicine;  and  sweet 
flowers,  purple  mallows,  golden  marigolds,  and  furze  and 
broom,  lowly  fragrant  beds  of  thyme,  and  many  blossoms 
beside,  blended  their  eoloun  and  perfumes  in  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.  "  For  the  pleasure  of  the  bees,*'  said  the 
monks,  "  and  the  use  of  the  honey."  .  Because  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  seek  anything  for  its  pleasure,  or  de- 
light in  anything  for  its  b^uty ;  the  medicinal  power  of 
happiness  and  the  use  of  beauty  not  being  in  their  creed. 

Only  in  things  dedicated  to  God  was  beauty  (in  their 
belief)  transformed  from  an  ensnaring  syren  into  a  hea- 
venly angel.  In  the  church,  therefore,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  elsewhere  hooded  and  chained,  might  be  set 
fk^,  to  spread  its  wings,  and  soar  and  sing. 

Slowly,  therefore,  the  church  began  to  rise,  not  in 
the  mere  beauty  of  solidity,  and  fitness,  and  strength, 
like  the  other  buildings  of  the  abbey,  but  with  all  the 
passion  of  the  artist,  every  invention  of  ingenuity,  every 
treasure  of  wealth  lavished  on  it. 

**  The  rest  of  the  monastery,"  they  said,  '*  was  the  bag 
fbr  the  poor.  This  was  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
very  costly,  to  be  poured  on  the  feet  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  the  church  arose,  with  stained  glass,  massive 
porch  and  pillar,  Norman  mouldings  round  window  and 
doorway.  And  at  length,  on  the  Day  of  the  Anunciation 
of  the  Virgin,  patroness  of  the  abbey,  through  the  clear, 
keen  March  air  the  church  bells  pealed  forth,  their  first 
peal,  deep,  joyous,  triumphant;  but  laden  as  yet  with 
none  of  the  countless  associations  which,  as  the  centiuies 
passed  on,  made  their  tones  grow  tender  and  human. 

The  bells  ceased — ^their  echoes  ceased—and  through 
the  valley,  from  the  little  dwellings  which  had  begim  to 
nestle  under  the  shelter  of  the  abbey,  came  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  abbey  church. 

But  at  the  door  they  paused.  For  from  within  came 
a  sound  none  of  the  peasants  had  heard  before — sighings 
and  songs  of  subtle,  mysterious  music,  indescribable  as 
the  sighing  of  the  night  wind  among  the  woods,  varied 
and  intertwined  as  the  flow  of  the  river  over  its  rocks, 
into  its  pools,  through  its  shingles,  among^  its  reeds  and 
cresses— melody  within  melody,  harmony  beneath  har- 
mony ;  yet  all  not  sleeping  hither  and  thither  aimlessly, 
like  the  wind  ;  nor  flowing  downward  and  foiling,  like 
rain  and  river;  but  soaring  upward,  heavenward.  It 
was  the  organ — "  the  golden  tower  of  sweet  sound,''  as 
a  Saxon  writer  called  it. 

And  thus,  with  church,  and  church-bells,  and  sacred 
music,  the  abbey  was  complete. 

And  being  complete,  no  doubt  it  would  soon  have 
begun  to  turn,  to  its  inhabitants,  into  a  prison,  unless 
it  had  become  a  wock-place  to  further  ends.    For  this, 


throughout  the  centuries,  may  we  not  observe  to  be  the 
case  with  man,  the  maker,  and  his  works  1  Man  being 
a  living  creature,  and  his  creations,  whether  stone 
churches  or  church  systems,  being  without  life,  once 
being  finished,  they  must  change  firom  goals  of  work 
into  starting-points  and  shelters  for  fresh  work  ;  or 
fiiiling  that,  they  become  to  the  maker  but  as  a  prison 
or  a  tomb. 

With  the  founders  of  our  abbey,  however,  there  was 
no  time  for  this. 

Thirty-nine  years  after  the  first  foundation  of  it,  the 
Danes  swept  over  the  south  country  like  a  flood,  and  in 
their  inroads  destroyed  the  abbey  of  Earl  Ordulph. 

Terrible  was  the  slaughter.  The  monks  made  no 
resistance,  and  few  escaped,  except  such  as  were  absent 
at  the  time  on  convent  business,  or  on  missiorns  of  mercy 
among  the  suffering  people  around,  fulfilling  their  rule 
by  **  consoling  the  afflicted,"  or,  when  aid  and  con- 
solation were  too  late,  by  '*  burying  the  dead." 

Some  perialied  in  their  cells  alone,  some  as  they  were 
assembled  in  the  church,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Hammer  and  axe  were  instruments  too  slow  to  accom- 
plish the  destructive  work  t)f  the  Danes.  Tliey  kindled 
the  flames  to  complete  the  ruin.  In  the  ashes  of  the 
building  were  effaced  the  stains  of  the  blood  of  its 
founders. 

The  great  river  of  human  life  was  indeed  sweeping 
through  the  valley-— the  war-cry,  the  dying  groan,  the 
death-wail  had  followed  the  psalm  of  penitence  and  the 
song  of  praise. 

Devouring  flames  rolled  along  the  abbey  buildings, 
leapt  up  to  the  roof  of  the  church ;  and  when  their  laait 
glow  had  faded,  silence  was  restored  to  the  valley.  Dust 
gathered  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  lay  building  and  builder. 
The  cattle  were  driven  from  the  meadows,  the  harvest 
bad  been  hastily  reaped  from  the  cornfields,  the  peasants 
had  fled  from  their  ruined  homes. 

Once  more  the  river  flowed  on,  the  only  music  of  the 
valley,  chanting  the  old  song  of  nature. 

"  To  the  sea  through  the  valley,  to  the  clouds  on  the 
sunbeams,  from  the  clouds  to  the  hills,  through  the 
heart  of  the  hills  to  the  valleys,  through  the  valleys  to 
the  sea.    We  go  and  we  come  back  again." 

Then  the  widow  and  orphan  came  trembling  back  to 
their  ruined  homes,  and  together  they  wept  and  wailed. 

**  The  leaves  come  back  to  the  forest,  the  waters  to 
the  river,  the  sun  to  the  sky,  but  our  beloved  return  no 
more !  With  the  river  we  flow  on  to  the  sea,  but  we 
come  not  back  again." 

Thus  it  went  on  from  age  to  age,  the  song  of  nature 
ever  the  same,  the  current  of  human  history  ever  chang- 
ing ;  yet  deep  beneath  its  changes  flowed  the  unchang- 
ing song  of  life  and  death.  And  deeper  still,  the  eternal 
new  song  of  death  and  Life— of  Him  who  ^Yas  dead  and 
is  alive  again,  and  is  the  Life  for  evermore. 

TWELFTH  CENTUBT. 

A  new  race  of  monks  appeared.    The  little  colony 
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had  grown  into  a  rich  and  powerful  abbey,  the  cluster 
ol  huts  into  a  town. 

In  the  town  the  same  language  was  spoken  as  by  the 
founders  of  the  abbey,  and  among  the  greater  part  of 
the  monks ;  but  the  abbot  and  the  chief  ofiGicers  of  the 
monastery  were  men  of  another  race.  Two  languages 
were  heard  in  abbey,  hall,  and  town ;  two  races  were 
dwelling  there — the  Korman  ruled  in  Earl  Ordulph's 
hall  and  in  Earl  Ordulph's  minster,  but  the  Siuon 
ftiU  tilled  the  ground,  fished  in  the  river,  transcribed  in 
the  scriptory,  chanted  in  the  church,  wrote  in  the 
chronicles  concerning  the  unexampled  sorrows  and 
wickednen  of  the  times. 

The  names  of  the  old  Saxon  heroes  and  saints  had  not 
iodeed  passed  away.  The  Normans  had  none  of  their 
own  to  substitute  for  them.  The  records  of  their  own 
piratical  heathen  ancestors,  Rollo  and  his  compeers, 
were  not  further  from  them  than  the  heathen  Saxon 
Penda  was  from  Bede.  Nearly  five  centuries  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  history,  from  the  days  of  Pope  Gregory, 
Augustine,  and  Aidan  the  Soot, rich  in  names  of  Christian 
missionaries,  patriots,  and  learned  men,  were  a  blank  in 
the  Norman  annals,  or  at  least  a  period  in  which  their 
history  had  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  tumultuous  era 
of  the  *'  battles  of  the  kites  and  crows." 

But  the  names  of  Saxon  saints  were  now  the  watch- 
words of  an  oppressed  people.  The  massive  churches 
beginning  to  rise  everywhere  as  the  fruits  of  Norman 
spoils  and  Norman  religious  terrors,  were  dedicated  in 
honour  of  no  native  saints.  Saintly  names  from  Prankish 
and  Latin  calendars  (a  Norman  calendar  not  being  yet 
in  existence)  consecrated  cathedral  and  convent ;  and 
8t  Neot,  St  Chad,  Winfred  of  Crediton,  Bede  of  Jarrow, 
were  left  to  the  reverence  of  ploughmen  and  yeomen. 

Meantime  externally  the  Benedictine  abbey  in  the 
^ley  increased  continually  in  extent  and  grandeur. 
Further  and  further  the  green  smooth  meadows  and  the 
rich  cornfields  invaded  the  forest ;  while  many  an  outly- 
ing cot  and  grange  were  built  of  solid  stone  for  the 
shepherds  of  the  abbey  flocks,  the  farmers  of  the  abbey 
Unds,  or  as  granaries  of  the  abbey  com. 

The  gardens  around  the  monks*  dwellings  were  en- 
h^rged,  and  enriched  with  many  a  fragrant  exotic ; 
crimson  roses  and  white  lilies  from  fair  France  stored 
their  honey  for  the  murmuring  bees,  and  shed  their  per- 
fome  for  the  not  less  busy  monks.  Vineyards  even  were 
ialioduced  on  the  southern  slopes.  Workshops  for  all 
^^  of  trades,  carried  on  during  the  six  prescribed 
hours  of  labour,  were  spread  around.  Tailoring  and 
■hoenaking  were  added  to  the  occupations  of  baking, 
^^ring,  and  gardening,  for  the  mechanical  monks ; 
whilst  those  who  had  anything  of  a  taste  for  art  found 
*^V^^  scope  for  their  fSaculties  in  illuminating,  book- 
hiflding,  cabinet-making ;  iu  cutting  and  setting  jewels, 
^  graving  gold  and  silver  for  the  church  plate ;  in 
^''^g  angular  mouldings,  leaf  and  flower,  or  quaint 
fcnn*  of  angel  and  devil,  for  column,  door,  and  shrine. 
^  abbcj  became,  moreover,  an  asylum  for  the  poor 


of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  an  inn  for  the 
stranger  and  traveler. 

Spacious  rooms  and  chambers  were  built  for  the  noble 
or  princely  guests  who  often  claimed  the  abbot's  hospi- 
tality. The  hospitaller  was  installed  as  one  oi  the 
regular  ofiGicers  of  the  monastery,  with  stores  of  beds, 
chairs,  tables,  towels,  napkins,  cups  and  basins,  plates 
and  spoons,  and  servants  to  wait  on  him,  bringing  the 
food  to  the  guests  from  the  cellarer's  department,  al- 
ways kept  well  stocked  from  the  abbey  flocks  and  herds, 
fish-ponds,  bakeries,  and  breweries. 

The  newest  delicacies  and  the  newest  inventions  of 
all  kinds  from  the  Continent  or  the  East  found  their 
way  to  our  Benedictine  abbey,  from  the  newest  style 
of  church  music  or  staining  glass  to  the  produce  of  the 
vintages  of  France  or  the  South. 

Meantime  the  Anglo-Saxon  school  flourished.  Costly 
manuscrii^ts  were  purchased  and  transcribed ;  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  arts  of  all  kinds  were  diiSused 
from  the  abbey  throughout  the  country.  The  abbey 
had  become  a  focus  of  civilization  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  Could  anything  better  be  desired  ?''  the  middle. 
aged  monks  might  ask. 

And  sometimes  an  aged  monk  would  shake  his  head 
and  say,  "  In  our  time  monks  lived  for  something  ehe 
than  to  increase  the  abbey  property,  or  to  teach  men  how 
to  make  their  life  comfortable,  or  to  enjoy  themselves." 

Or  a  young  monk,  fresh  with  the  first  glow  of  ascetic 
zeal,  would  murmur,  "  It  is  not  thus  that  men  learn  to 
renounce  the  world,  to  vanquish  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
Bernard,  the  saintly  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  has  different 
monks  from  these.  There  the  silence  is  only  broken  by 
sacred  psalms  or  tears  of  penitence,  and  fasting  is  the 
feasting  of  the  soul.- ' 

But  young  and  aged  would  be  silenced  by  an  appeal 
to  the  regularity  with  which  the  rules  were  observed. 
"  Was  one  of  the  sacred  hours  ever  missed  ?  At  mid- 
night, prime,  lauds,  matins,  nones,  noon,  tierce,  vespers, 
compline,  did  not  the  valley  echo  with  sacred  chant  and 
hymn  ?  Were  the  fasts  relaxed  except  for  infirmity  ? 
Was  the  dress  modified  ?  Were  not  the  sick  cared  for, 
and  was  not  the  daily  dole  given  out  to  the  poor  at  the 
gates  ?  At  their  gates,  at  least,  no  Lazarus  lay  longing 
for  crumbs.  Had  not  the  good  abbot,  Richard  Cham- 
peaux,  benefactor  of  the  needy,  lately  devoted  a  whole 
estate  to  purchasing  shoes  for  the  destitute,  to  be  dis- 
tributed annually  at  the  church  door  on  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints,  in  memory  of  the  faithful  departed  ?  And 
if  any  desired  to  sanctify  themselves  beyond  the  tx)mmon 
limits  of  weak  humanity  by  additional  austerities,  who 
hindered  them  V* 

Thus  the  murmurers  could  easily  be  silenced 

THIRTEINTH  GBNTUBT. 

But  before  another  century  had  passed  these  murmute 
deepened  and  spread,  and  found  their  practical  utterance 
in  the  formation  of  the  Mendicant  Ordezs. 
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At  Abbuu,  and  in  Spain,  Dominic,  the  young  Spanish 
noble  who,  even  as  a  child,  rose  above  the  human  weak- 
ness of  play,  and  Francis,  the  young  Italian  merchant, 
who  embraced  poverty  as  his  bride,  and  loved  all  crea- 
tures as  his  brothers  and  sisters,  dissatisfied  with  the 
easy  rules  of  any  existing  community,  established  the 
two  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  who  were  to  wander  and 
to  b^,  to  know  no  home  and  own  no  property,  even  as 
an  order,  but  to  be  the  pensioners  of  the  poor,  the  ser- 
vants of  servants,  the  companions  of  lepers. 

The  Benedictines  of  our  wealthy,  learned,  and  use- 
ful abbey  were  startled  one  day  by  the  appearance  in 
the  streets  of  the  town  of  two  friars,  baie-headed,  in 
grey  frocks,  with  sandalled  feet,  who  gathered  the 
people  around  them  in  the  most  irregular  manner  to 
listen  to  open-air  preaching. 

It  was  in  the  year  1224.  Not  many  months  before, 
they  had  first  landed  at  Dover,  and  being  threatened 
with  hanging  by  the  authorities,  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  distinguish  "  mendicants''  from  beggars  and  vagrants, 
offered  their  own  girdles  as  halters,  and  had  been  spared. 

Since  that  time  they  had  gone  from  town  to  town  and 
from  village  to  village  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England,  until  these  two  friars  had  reached  this 
little  conventual  town  in  the  west  country. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  gathered  around  and 
listened — mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms,  the  black- 
smith black  from  his  forge,  the  craftsman  from  his 
workshop  with  tools  in  his  hand,  the  ploughman  on  his 
way  to  the  field. 

The  ureligious  multitudes,  *'  with  unwashen  hands,'' 
who  had  no  sacred  name  nor  sacred  costume  to  inter- 
pose between  them  and  the  divine  judgment,  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  whose  sins  were  disguised  under 
no  religious  titles,  heard  them  gladly.  It  was  a  very 
clouded  gospel  which  these  poor  friars  brought  They 
knew  so  little  of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father,  and  the 
infinite  sacrifice  of  the  Son,  that  they  thought  it  a  great 
relief  to  be  able  to  direct  their  audience  from  Christ  the 
Judge  to  Mary  the  mother  of  mercy.  They  knew  so 
little  of  the  character  of  Christ  that  they  thought  his 
mother  a  more  compassionate  friend.  They  knew  so 
little  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  naturo  of  sin,  that 
they  thought  the  great  burden  of  sin  which  he  bore 
away  in  the  agony  of  the  cross,  was  still  to  be  atoned  for 
by  tears  and  penances,  by  wearing  something  which 
grazed  the  skin,  and  eating  less  than  was  pleasant. 

They  knew  so  little  of  the  Bible  that  they  thought 
the  Life  and  Conformities  of  St.  Francis,  and  alf  kinds 
of  marvellous  legends  about  his  preaching  to  birds  and 
fishes,  better  food  for  their  hearers  than  the  gospels. 

Yet  there  was  power  in  the  measure  of  truth  they 
knew  and  taught.  They  told  people  that  if  they  would 
be  saved  they  must  repent ;  and  the  poor  people  knew 
that  what  they  said  was  true,  and  wept  in  the  market- 
place as  the  friars  preached,  and  made  resolutions 
to  do  better,  and  prayed  as  they  had  never  done  at  the 
homilies  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  church. 


The  friars  chanted  a  hymn  one  of  them  had  lately 
made  about  '*  the  day  of  wrath,"  or  about  the  crucified 
Lord  ;  they  raised  the  crucifix,  and  pointed  to  the  pierc- 
ed hands  and  the  divine  thorn-crowned  brow,  and  told 
the  crowd  that  it  was  their  sins  that  had  crucified  the 
Lord;  *' yours  and  oi«r<,"  said  the  Franciscans.  They 
spoke  of  the  '*  burning  love  of  Christ"  to  men  ;  and  as 
they  spoke  their  own  voices  trembled,  and  the  tears 
often  rolled  over  their  emaciated  faces.  And  the  people, 
accustomed  to  the  round  voices  and  the  easy  comfort- 
able discourses  of  the  monks  felt  this  was  quite  another 
thing. 

In  the  church  who  ever  thought  of  groaning  and  sob- 
bing for  their  sins?  It  would  have  interrupted  the 
priest,  spoiled  the  music,  disturbed  the  congregation. 
But  here  in  the  market-place,  on  the  ordinaxy  week- 
day, when  the  friars  spoke  of  sin  it  was  plain  they 
meant  lying,  stealing,  cheating,  unkindness  to  parents, 
and  other  undisguised  lay  sins ;  and  it  was  phun  these 
sins  must  not  only  be  confessed,  as,  of  course,  every  Ca- 
tholic Christian  did  confess  at  least  once  a  year,  but  given 
up. 

Thus  there  were  real  conversions  in  the  town  among 
the  lay  people,  conversions  extending  even  to  false 
weights  and  measures.  Absolutions  which  had  hitherto 
been  waited  for  composedly  from  Lent  to  Lent  were 
sought  at  once  from  the  Benedictine  confessors  with  an 
eagerness  that  iiuite  startled  theiu.  The  penitents  wept 
real  bitter  tears  as  they  said,  "  by  my  faidt,  by  my 
fauU,  by  tmy  most  great  fault"  as  if  the  old  words 
came  fresh  from  their  own  hearts. 

And  years  afterwards,  on  dying  beds,  old  men  and 
women  spoke  of  the  sermons  of  those  Franciscan  friars, 
and  wished  they  could  hear  but  one  such  again,  or  per- 
chance remembering  some  words  about  the  sufferings  and 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  his  death  upon  the  cross,  cried  out, 
**  Jesus,  most  sweet  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me."  And 
being  but  simple  lay  people  Ithat  knew  no  Latin,  and 
could  not,  either  in  pretence  or  in  earnest,  make  long 
prayers,  those  around  them  hoped  they  would  be  heard. 

But  the  religious  men  in  the  monastery  took  quite 
another  view  of  the  matter.  It  was  quite  irregnkr, 
they  said,  if  not  heretical.  How  the  popes  could  frtvour 
such  innovations  was  more  than  they  could  understand. 

If  people  wanted  to  be  religious,  surely  the  old  orders, 
which  had  satisfied  saints  of  centuries'  standing,  afforded 
any  one  scope  enough  for  self-denial  to  any  extent 
They  had  no  sympathy  with  these  ignorant  vagabonds, 
these  pretenders  to  be  better  than  any  one  else,  these 
companions  of  sinners,  and  rivals  of  saints,  who  preached 
in  all  kinds  of  unhallowed  places,  and  on  all  kinds  of 
irregidar  days. 

Then  as  to  their  hymns.  The  Dies  Irae  of  the  fanatic 
Tacopone,  or  the  hjrmn  on  the  Cross,  or  on  the  glories 
and  joys  of  Paradise  by  Bonaventura.  *'  What  Latin ! 
what  an  absence  of  subtle  thought  and  classical  turns 
of  expression!" 

Thus  the  Benedictines  went  on  building  beautiful 
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diiiich609  odileeting  oortly  libraries,  cnltiTating  art,  per- 
forming elaborate  musical  sernoes,  transcribing  manu- 
scripts,  entertaining  guests,  and  performing  all  manner 
of  senrices  to  tbeir  generation  ;  and  thanked  God  they 
were  neither  as  the  over-righteous  '*  mendicants,''  nor 
as  the  ignorant  and  worldly  multitudes  who  listened  to 
them. 

And  the  Franciscans  went  on  ranting  and  appealing, 
and  doing  and  saying  a  great  many  fiematical  things, 
making  a  great  many  blunders,  artistic,  social,  and  re- 
li^out,  yet  awakening  some  souls  to  a  repentance  unto 
the  life  which  reaches  beyond  all  orders,  and  beyond  the 
ages,  into  those  saeciUa  WBCulorum  in  which  even  Bene- 
dictine cathedrals  may  seem  things  secular  and  earthly. 

And  the  river  flowed  on  through  the  valley  by  the 
abbey  to  the  sea,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  sunbeams, 
and  feU  back  from  the  clouds  into  the  heart  of  the  iulls, 
ever  going  and  ever  returning. 

And  the  generations  of  men  flowed  on  inside  the  abbey 
and  outside,  to  theiif  ocean  of  eternity,  ever  departing, 
but  returning  never. 

But  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  awakened  by 
Franciscan  or  any  other  priests  to  hate  their  sins,  and  to 
love  their  Saviour,  lifted  out  of  the  mechanical  flow  of 
natural  life,  went  up  beyond  life  and  beyond  death,  to 
life  for  ever  with  God. 

rOUBTEENTH  CENTTJBT. 

The  Benedictines  need  not  have  distressed  themselves 
80  much  about  these  irregular  new  orders.  Before  the 
gmeiation  of  their  founders  had  quite  passed  away,  de- 
vout and  earnest  men  among  them  began  to  mourn  that 
the  new  impulse  was  dying  out,  that  the  self-denying 
mendicant  preachers  had  become  self-indulgent,  lazy 
vagabonds,  living  on  the  industry  of  the  poor,  and  on 
the  vices  and  tenprs  of  the  rich. 

Before  a  hundred  years  had  passed,  one  branch,  at 
least,  of  the  Franciscans  had  become  regular  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  orderly  of  the  ancient  orders.  The 
rinlry  between  them  had  become  merely  a  flvalry  in 
vealth  and  learning  and  worldly  distinction.  Some  of 
the  most  magnificent  churches,  and  some  of  the  most 
Penned  men  of  the  age  had  sprung  up  among  the  men- 
^t  Franciscans.   But  their  spiritual  force  had  spent 

It  was  an  age  of  much  activity  in  inward  and  outward 
^;  an  age  vivid  with  the  fertile  growth  and  brilliant 
eolooring  which  follows  storms,  and  full  of  the  uneasi- 
ly SDd  restless  aspirations  which  precede  them. 

A  mere  list  of  a  few  of  the  great  contemporary  names 
s'^ggests  the  incongruity  of  the  elements  which  were 
floiting  side  by  side  in  the  century  unblended,  or,  at 
^  only  mechanically  compressed  together. 

^ope  Gregory  XI.,  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  St 
^'i^  of  Sweden,  Petrarch  and  Boccado,  Rienzi,  Tau- 
^  Chancer,  the  Black  Prince,  Wydifie  !  The  names 
i^fike  thoae  of  diaracters  selected  for  a  series  of 
*^  on  eoBtnata. 


And  yet,  at  least  in  England,  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  until  the  death  of  Edward  IIL  in  1377,  it  was 
a  period  of  calm  and  of  progress.  Old  medisBval  im- 
pulses were  dying  out ;  the  new  life  of  modem  Europe 
was  as  yet  only  stirring  as  the  sap  stirs  in  the  twigs 
when  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell,  yet  still  to  one 
who  had  never  seen  the  spring  open  might  seem  rnor* 
like  irregular  brown  excrescences  than  the  cradles  of 
green  leaves. 

Through  the  valley  of  our  Benedictine  abbey  still  rode 
pilgrims  and  walked  pahners  on  their  way  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  But  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  and  Christendom  seemed  tacitly 
to  have  accepted  the  disgrace. 

Other  crusades  had  become  more  popular  than  those 
against  the  Saracens.  The  last  '*  holy  war"  had  been 
agcdnat  the  sworn  knights  of  the  Cross,  the  Order  <^ 
Templars. 

The  fruits  of  sacred  pilgrimage  were,  moreover,  to  be 
reaped  nearer  home  than  Jerusalem  or  Rome. 

Knight  and  squire,  prioress,  yeoman,  priest  and  friar, 
and  all  classes,  who,  if  not  particularly  anxious  to  be 
saved  from  their  sins,  were  sincerely  desirous  of  com- 
pounding for  the  penalty,  found  an  easy  and  sociable , 
road  to  Paradise,  neither  strait  in  the  entrance  nor 
narrow  in  the  way,  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury. 

The  Benedictine  abbey  in  the  valley  echoed  with 
sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry,  sounding  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical precincts  long  after  the  quiet  working  men  and 
women  in  the  town  had  gone  to  rest 

The  refectory  entertainments  even  were  not  enough 
to  satisfy  these  merry  monks,  who,  with  the  hunting 
abbot  John  de  Courtenay  at  their  head,  feasted  each 
other  privately  in  their  cells. 

Hunting  parties  swept  out  of  the  abbey  through  wood- 
land and  moorland,  with  hawk  or  hound.  Hunting-seats 
were  built  on  the  borders  of  the  moors,  or  on  the  edge 
of  wooded  valleys.  The  abbey  lands  increased,  and  the 
abbot's  dignities.  What  more  ecclesiastical  work  was 
there  to  do?  The  church  had  been  built  two  hundred 
years ;  the  people  disputed  not  church  authority ;  within 
the  memory  of  man  no  heresy  had  arisen.  If  the  world 
had  not  actually  entered  on  the  thousand  years  of  peace, 
said  the  more  sanguine  monks,  it  was  plain  that  the 
tide  which  was  one  day  to  cover  all  the  earth,  had  already 
risen  to  the  level  which  flooded  this  happy  valley. 

A  few  exceptions  there  might  be,  the  more  sober- 
minded  admitted.  There  were  still  lepers  and  lazar- 
houses  in  the  world.  Such  traces  of  the  fall  were  not 
yet  quite  efiiaced.  They  remained,  perhaps,  to  exercise 
the  graces  of  the  faithful ! 

On  one  *of  the  slopes  of  our  valley  stood  a  leper- 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalene.  There  was 
placed  the  Maudlin  Chapel,  provided  by  some  heart  of 
monk  or  layman  touched  with  Christian  love,  that  the 
wretched  outcasts  who  might  not  enter  the  Parish  or 
the  Conventual  Church,  with  their  music  and  tplandoun, 
might  yet  have  a  quiet  sanctuary  of  their  own  whenin 
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^  pray  fof  patjjsnce,  ancl  bear  of  the  love  of  Him  who, 
mxiording  to  one  mediq^val  legend  (p^istakiog  the  facts, 
but  understandiog  the  loyp)  \n  the  cup  of  sioless  suffer- 
ing Hp  drained  to  the  dregs  for  sinful  men,  had  tasted 
%Jl\la  hitteruess  also. 

*  Jn  1370  an  indulgppqe  of  thirty  days  was  granted  to 
9)1)  who  should  aid  this  lazar-hpuse  by  their  alms. 

In  little  more  than  ten  years  afterwards,  a  fountain 
was  unsealed  in  the  heart  of  England — a  well  of  water 
^prjt^giug  up  to  cverlastipg  life,  which  was  to  sweep 
j^vay  in  its  he^^ling  streams— healing  for  the  soul. and 
bpdy  of  men  and  pations — abbey  and  indulgences,  lazar- 
bouses,  and  leprosy  itself. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  since  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ba4  ceased  to  be  the  people*a  language,  t^ere  had  been 
110  people's  3ible  in  England. 

|n  1384  WycUfife  died,  and  his  English  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  was  diligently  transcribed  and  circu- 
lated throughput  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Once  more  "  the  jewel  of  the  clergy  was  made  common 

tp  ^he  l^ity,"  and  England  had  an  English  Bible. 
«  «  *  W         «  » 

4  little  maiden  had  come  with  her  pitcher  for  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  Banniwcll  (holy  or  B6nit),  a 
peculiarly  pure  spring  in  one  of  tbe  reaches  of  the  valley. 
She  was  waiting  for  ther  water  slowly  to  fill  her  pitcher 
as  it  flowed,  when  an  aged  priest  came  to  hathe  his 
f^es  in  the  spring,  which  was  thought,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  our  Lady  Mary,  to  be  beneficial  for  weak  eyes. 

The  child  offered  to  withdraw  her  pitcher  and  to  wait,  but 
the  old  man,  saying  time  had  little  value  for  him,  seated 
himself  on  a  stone  near  at  hand*  The  child's  eyes  were 
Qzed  on  the  water  gushing  and  sparkling  from  its  little 
,  stone  spout ;  the  old  man's,  meanwhile,  were  fixed  on 
her.  To  hiip  her  fair  round  £ace,  her  glossy  brown 
hair,  and  the  grave  earnestness  with  which  she  was  ful- 
filling her  task,  were  sights  as  fresh  and  pleasant  as  the 
sparkle  of  the  water,  the  green  ferns,  mosses,  and  grasses 
around  it  were  to  her. 

**Do  you  come  here  often,  my  child  T 

"Every  morning,  father,"  she  said.  "Mother  says 
there  is  no  water  like  this,  especially  when  it  is  drawn 
by  little  maidens  like  me,  just  after  sunrise." 

**  But  the  sun  has  scarcely  risen." 

" Not  over  the  hills,"  she  said ;  "but  you  sec  the 
colour  is  in  the  sky,  to  say  he  is  coming." 

"  You  like  to  rise  early,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  I  like  to  see  things  and  places 
shine  ojit  one  by  one,  as  the  sun  comes  up ;  fir?t  the  top 
of  the  bills,  then  the  edges  of  the  woods,  then  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  church  tower,  and  then  here  and  there  the 
(iyer,  and  at  last  even  the  water  in  this  shady  place.  It 
is  flowing  quite  gently  now,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  will 
be  sparkling,  as  the  drops  of  light  fall  on  it  through 
tbe  trees  and  the*  ferns." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  like  to  come  early?" 

"Partly,"  she  said,  becoming  confidential  as  she 
Itpked  at  his  kind  old  face ;  "  and  I  lU^e  it  for  many 


reasons.  In  my  brother's  l>of>k  the  good  people  always 
got  up  early  wlicn  God  sent  them  on  messages." 

"  What  book  is  that?"  said  the  monk. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  "  It  is  the  only  English 
book  we  have.  All  the  others  are  in  Latin.  They  are 
school-books;  but  this  is  quite  different.  It  is  full  of 
beatitiful  stories,  all  about  God." 

"And  you  like  to  come  here  early,  because  the  good 
people  used  to  do  so  in  the  book?" 

"  And  besides,"  she  said,  "  there  is  so  much  in  the 
book  about  wells.  There  was  the  well  the  angel  came 
from  heaven  on  purpose  to  show  Hagar  that  the  boy 
might  drink  and  jiot  die.  There  was  the.  well  to  which 
God  sent  Rebekah  to  meet  the  good  servant  when  he 
prayed.  And  then  there  is  the  well  where  the  poor 
woman  went  to  draw  water,  and  found  the  Lord  Jesus 
there." 

"  But  that  is  all  a  long  time  ago,  my  child,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  Yes,"  .said  the  child;  "  but  tlip  angels,  and  prayer, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  quite  the  same  «ow." 

"  Do  you  expect  then  to  see  the  holy  angels,  or  our 
Lord  at  this  well?" 

"  Not  to  see  them ;"  she  said.  "  Brother  told  me  the 
Book  says  we  are  not  to  see  it  all  yet ;  but  they  are  here, 
I  know ;  and,"  she  continued  with  a  lower  voice,  "the 
Book  speaks  of  another  well  in  Paradise  by  which  th« 
Lord  Jesus  leads  His  people  now. 

T[he  old  man  was  silent  a  few  minutes. 

"  There  were  no  such  good  books  when  I  was  young," 
he  said ;  "  at  least  none  in  which  it  was  all  so  plain.  I 
have  forgotten  a  good  deal  of  my  Latin,  and  my  sight  is 
dim.    When  4oes  your  brother  read  the  book  to  you?" 

"  In  the  evening,"  she  said,  "  when  the  little  ones 
are  asleep,  and  all  is  qin'et  in  the  house." 

"  If  you  come  here  every  morning,  my  child,"  said 
the  old  monk,  "for  your  water,  we  shall  meet  each 
other,  and  you  can  tell  me  more  of  these  stories." 

"  I  will  try,"  she  said.    *'  Everybody  likes  them." 

"  Po|rou  tell  them  to  any  else?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  There  is  a  poor  woman  we  know 
in  the  lazar-house.  Mother  sends  me  to  her  with  broken 
meat,  and  broth  sometimes,  and  no  one  ever  delights 
in  the  stories  as  she  does.  There  are  such  beautiful 
words  straight  from  our  Lord  himself,  about  the  broken- 
hearted, and  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden." 

As  they  spoke,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  shouts  of 
a  merry  company  of  huntsmen  came  up  the  valley,  and 
in  a  minute  the  abbot  and  his  train  swept  past  them  to 
the  moorland. 

The  little  maiden  made  her  reverence  to  the  old 
monk,  took  up  her  pitcher,  and  went  away  singing. 
Morning  after  morning  these  two  met  by  the  holy  well, 
and  spoke  of  sacred  promise  and  stoiy — the  old  man 
becoming  as  a  little  child,  till  the  dimness  was  gooe 
from" his  spiritual  sight,  washed  away  in  the  water  of 
life,  and  he  saw  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Then  came  a  morning  of  sorrow.    One  day  the  old 
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man  found  the  maiden  weeping  irttterly.  He  dived 
deep  into  the  memory  of  the  old  days  before  he  became 
a  monk,  to  divine  what  could  be  the  probable  sorrows 
of  such  young  creatures,  but  in  vain. 

At  length  she  said—*'  Some  of  them  said  you  must 
have  told  the  monks,  father;  but  I  am  sure  you  never 
did ! " 

''  Told  what?''  exclaimed  the  old  monk,  sorely  be- 
wildered. 

*'  About  the  Book,*'  she  said,  beginning  to  sob  again. 
"  It  is  gone.  The  monks  have  taken  it  and  my  brother 
too." 

Why?"  said  the  old  man.      • 
Thcj  said  it  had  the  name  of  a  wicked  man,*'  she 
mdj  "  on  the  title  page.    But  it  was  not  his  book.    It 
was  God's  book.    You  know  how  good  it  was.*' 

*'  It  sorely  was  the  very  water  of  life  to  me,  my 
child,"  said  the  old  monk.    '*  What  was  the  name  on 
the  title-page?" 
*•  John  de  WyclifTa,"  said  the  child. 
The  old  monk  crossed  himself.    It  was  a  name  which  , 
bad  been  much  discussed  lately  at  the  refectory  table, 
and  vrith  bitter  animosity. 

'<Qod  forbid  I  should  lead  thee  into  error,  my 
diild,"  he  said.  "  The  book  is  indeed  good.  It  is  the 
book  of  God.  But  Wycliffe,  they  say,  was  a  great 
heretic.  You  may  reverence  the  book,  but  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  unhappy  man." 

Many  questions  were  .on  the  child's  lips.    But  some- 
thing in  the  old  man's  manner  made  her  refrain  from 
tsking  them.    His  course  wiis  nearly  ended.   The  water 
of  the  spring  had  not  done  the  good  to  his  eyes  that 
the  water  from  the  eternal  spring  had  done  to  his  heart 
The  dimness  increased  to  blindness,  so  that  he  had  to 
he  led  whithersoever  he  went,  and  the  quiet  talks 
vith  the  young  girl  were  at  an  end.    Then  the  feeble 
limbs  failed  altogether.    The  old  monk  was  laid  in  the 
abbey  churchyard,  and  liis  spirit  departed,  having  re- 
ceived the  comfort  of  the  truth  without  being  awakened 
^  its  conflicts.    It  brought  him  its  peace,  but  not  its 
sword.  He  died  rejoicing  in  the  truth  Wycliflfe's  trans- 
^OD  of  the  Bible  had  given  him ;  and  believing  that 
^ydifie  himself  was  a  most  perilous  heretic 

FIFTEENTH  OENTUBY. 

With  the  young  girl  and  her  brother  it  was  otherwise. 
Their  lives  were  set  in  stormy  times.  The  Benedictine 
inonks  continued  performing  their  services  and  receiving 
their  reirt»— renouncing  the  world  in  their  rule,  and  en- 
joying it  in  their  lives ;  encouraging  literature  and  art ; 
>ome  of  them  doubtless  leading  studious  lives,  and 
^'^  exercising  much  practical  ability  in  the  manage- 
"J^trf  the  abbey  estates.  But  meanwhile  the  religious 
|tf<of  the  people  waajslowly  and  imperceptibly  passing 
nto  other  channels.  . 

The  EngUflih  Bible,  although  no  printing  presses  yet 
^^uted,  and  it  had  still  to  be  multiplied  by  the  slow 
P'BQM  of  Uimeription,  was  silentljr  circulating  among 


the  middle  classes,  m  fkrm-houses,  and  among  the 
burghers.  Those  who  had  learned  to  tead  in  the  kbbey 
school  had  once  more  unsealed  to  them  the  very  sources 
of  Christian  life  and  truth.  The  chanued  sleep  of  the 
century  was  broken. 

The  mysterious  abstraction  cdlled  the  Ohtirch.  which 
was  not  the  community  of  faithfhl  men,  not  the  body 
of  the  clergy,  nor  general  councils,  nor  the  popes,  And 
yet  had  so  long  risen  in  shadowy  grandeur  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  ruled  over  minds  which  hourly  satirized 
separately  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies,  the  popes. 
That  grand,  misty  form  so  mighty  in  its  vagueness,  so 
unsubstantial  when  approached,  was  losing  its  power 
over  the  Saxon  people  of  England,  yet  at  the  same  time 
was  gaining  a  temble  power  as  the  war  cry  of  the  coming 
conflict. 

The  Churchj  once  fair  as  the  moon,  Reflecting  thb 
fiill  light  of  the  Word,  had  come  between  the  sun  and 
the  ^arth,  and  was  actually  not  merely  d^k,  but  the 
edipser  of  light.  The  whole  force  of  clerical  tjrraniiy 
was  directed  agHinst  Wycliffe's  tninslation  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  death  to  possess  it,  yet  nevertheless  it  was  tttUl- 
scribed,  read,  preached. 

Once  more  the  immortal  joys  and  sort-bws  of  the  CrOss 
were  spreading.  The  truth  revealed  was  kindling,  on' 
the  one  hand,  the  stakes  of  many  martyrs,  and  on  the 
other  the  undying  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  maHyred. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Franciscans,  the 
people  gathered  in  the  market-place  to  listen  to  sermoti^, 
not  as  a  weekly  or  quarterly  religious  exercise,  but  a.s 
the  summons  of  the  King  to  his  rebellious  subjects,  the 
message  of  the  Father  to  his  wandering  childl^ii. 
Wycliffe*s  poor  priests  went  with  their  saiidialled  feet 
throughout  the  land,  sometimes  preachihg  under  the 
sliadow  of  abbey  walls,  sometimes  languishing  in  abbey 
prisons.  But  their  work  had  neither  the  glory  nor  Ihe 
transitoriness  of  the  work  of  the  Franciscans.  No  pope 
sanctioned  it,  and  no  pope  could  extinguish  It.  It  i^^ 
not  an  impulse,  although  a  heavenly  one,  springing 
from  the  heart  of  one  man,  and  necessarily  becoming 
weakened  as  it  passed  from  heart  to  heart.  It  was  the 
living,  incorruptible  Word  of  life,  and  every  seed  sown 
contained  a  possible  harvest.  It  was  the  fire  of  the 
Spirit,  growing  stronger  for  every  heart  it  kindled. 

Wycliffe's  Bible  to  the  young  maiden  and  herfcrbtRfer 
was  at  once  the  light  of  life  and  the  sentence  of  de&th. 
From  afeu:  came  the  story  of  his  imprisonment  and  death, 
of  fiery  trial  and  martyrdom.  The  Benedictuies  won- 
dered to  think  tliat  a  condemned  heretic  had  been  tauffht 
to  read  in  their  schools.  The  sister  wept  yet  ri^oloeu  to 
think  their  lowly  home  had  sent  one  to  join  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs. 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Tlie  Benedictine  Abbey  seenled  more  flourishing  than 
ever.  If  the  abbots  enjoyed  the  fruits  ot  the  civilization 
of  the  age,  who  had  a  better  right  to  them  ?  \Vcre  they 
not  tlie  fol^most  in  its  intellectual  noiks  ?    H&d  they 
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not  recently  otcted  the  second  printing-prees  iu  Sng- 
UodT  There,  in  the  hoose  new  the  ftbbej  church,  had 
not  the  Saxou  preu  teen  at  Kork  foreomeTeanl  Had 
not  the  "  Boke  of  Comfort"  (Boetiiu  de  ConaoUtione) 
been  "emprented  in  this  exempt  monaEteiy  b;  Dan 
Thomas  Rjchard,  monk  of  the  eaid  monutery,  to  the 
JDItant  deajer  of  the  right  wonhipfDl  esqnyer  MajMer 
Bobert  Langdon,  kdxxt.  Deo  gratiaa?" 

If  the  liberal  eipenditare  offormerabbotehad  inTolved 
the  abbej  in  some  little  debt,  what  jtaa  that  compared 
■with  the  privilege  just  conferred  by  King  Benry  Till, 
in  1G13,  and  by  the  pope  ?  Had  not  the  abbot  Richard 
Banham  been  created  a  mitred  abbot,  and  admitted  in 
1013  a  baron  of  the  higher  house  of  Parliament  I  Had 
he  not,  moreover,  by  clever  negotiations  and  much 
diligence,  obtained  from  Pope  Leo  X  abull  exempting 
the  abbey  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  ?  Higher, 
monastic  ambition  in  that  age  did  not  reach.  The  aim 
and  croim  of  Benedictine  existence  had  been  attained. 
The  abbot  was  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Not  exactly  the  end,  some  of  the  monks  might  think, 
aimed  at  bjr  St.  Benedict  when  he  estahUshed  his  rule. 
But  had  not  each  of  the  monks  individually  renounced 
the  world?  All  the  honour  and  glory  they  possesed 
,ms  not  for  any  imlividual  monk,  bat  for  the  monastery. 
Had  not  our  Lord  promised  to  those  who  left  all  to 
follow  him,  houses  and  lands,  and  tenfold  more  than 
they  renounced  even  in  this  life)  And  did  not  the 
abbey,  with  its  fish-ponds,  herds  and  Socks,  luxurious 
chamben,  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  stand  as  a  visible 
nonumentof  the  truth  of  these  wordsl  ItnastrueHe 
had  added,  "  with  persecutions,"  but  that  was  in  pagan 
and  Jewish  days.  The  persecntions  must  necessarily 
cease  when  all  the  world  became  Christian ;  hut  the 
"houses  and  lands"  remained. 

Thus  the  abbey  went  on,  tranquil  as  the  stream  of 
Niagara  a  mUe  above  the  Falls. 

And  in  US39,  not  twaxtj  years  alkr  Abbot  Banham 


had  obtained  these  crowning  distinctions  from  king  and 
pope,  Abbot  Feryn  was  compelled  to  yield  up  his  digni- 
ties to  Henry  TIIL,  and  the  abbey  ceated  to  exist. 

It  would  be  worth  many  a  page  in  histoiy  if  we  could 
have  a  few  lines  recording  what  became  of  the  monks ; 
of  the  middl»«ged,  who  had  to  seek  some  humble  ciaft 
to  maintain  themselves  withal ;  of  the  young,  to  some 
of  whom  perhaps  the  suppression  was  a  liberation ;  of 
the  aged,  to  whom  it  must  have  been  like  the  collapse 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Bat  while  we  can  ascertain  witii 
precision  the  tehion  of  the  dress,  or  tables,  or  furniture 
of  the  period,  these  details  of  homan  life  are  left 
nnt«ld. 

The  good  works  of  the  abbey  did  not  perish  with  it; 
the  grammar  school  remains  to  this  day.  The  printing- 
press  went  on,  printing  doubtless  a  better  "Boke  of  Com- 
fort" than  that  of  Boetius.  The  country  people,  when 
they  came  into  the  Friday  market,  the  town's  people 
every  evening,  might  listen  to  the  English  Bible  read 
aloud  in  the  church,  from  the  p^Iar  to  which  it  was 
chained. 

Hitred  abbot,  abbey,  monastidsm  itself,  all  have 
passed  away. 

But  the  river  still  flows  by  the  abbey  walls  singing 
its  old  song  as  it  hastens  on  to  the  sea,  "  We  go  and 
we  return." 

Human  life  Sows  on  as  of  old  to  its  ocean  out  of 
sight,  going  and  returning  not. 

Christian  life,  the  life  of  faith  in  lowly  trusting  heart*, 
the  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  Ocd,  delivered  from  the 
changeles  round  of  natural  things,  and  from  the  tyranny 
of  mortality,  rises  joyfully,  consciously,  heavenward  to 
its  source,  having  entered  on  a  new  creation,  whjM« 
law  is  not  endless  revolution,  still  less  decay  and  death, 
but  prepress,  growth,  higher  and  higher  development, 
fuller  and  fuller  life,  ever  closer  union,  and  more  perfect 
likeness  to  Him  whose  essence  is  Life,  and  whose  nature 
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i|ATINO  lost  the  only  fbce  we  loved  to  gaze 
upon,  how  apt  are  we  to  turn  from  all 
others  1  Fain  would  we  shrink  back  into 
solitude  fiom  tl>e  sides  of  the  gulf  that 
Mem*  to  part  us  from  all  the  world.  But 
fiuth  may  be  brought  to  confess  that  out 
of  these  souls  around  us— in  whom  there 
■eema  least  to  love,  and  from  whom  we 
are  tempt«d  to  turn  away,  or  use  them  only  as  a  foil  for 
an  idolhed  recollection — Jesus  is  able  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren to  himself.  Are  there  those  now  lying  cold  and 
dead  around  you  over  whom  you  shall  yet  bend  rejoic- 
ing, saying,  "My  child,  my  child  1"  Liviiig,  loving 
efaildrni,  they  shall  bless  the  day  He  sent  then  bj  your 


lips  the  message  of  his  love.  Tea,  may  he  not  so  mul- 
tiply the  joys  of  your  parenthood  among  souls  as  yet  to 
lead  you,  with  a  wringing  heart,  and  yet  in  ecstatie 
strmns,  aioud  to  give  him  praise  ?  You  shall  look  on 
that  past  as  the  only  pathway  which  could  have  led  you 
on  to  work  so  new  and  so  blessed. 

The  Lord  knows  well  th;  battle  yon  have  to  fighL 
He  knows  that  nature  longs  to  secure  to  herself  the  one 
element  of  comfort  left  her  wherewith  to  warm  the  cold 
statue  of  her  dead.  "  Hy  life  shall  be  a  lament  for  thee 
whom  I  have  lost  To  my  heart  of  hearts  none  other 
footstep  shall  ever  pass  but  thine.  My  life  to  come 
shall  be  a  framework  for  thy  mamoiy  to  shine  from." 
It  is  jnst  the  podtioo  Jesus  would  draw  you  from. 
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Look  down  into  the  cup  that  held  the  bliss.    It  is 

empty.    Only  your  own  weeping  eye  comes  back  re- 

tieded.    Part  with  it    Give  it  np  as  what  you  never 

deserred,  and  what  he  had  full  right  to  remove.    Trust 

the  Lord.    From  every  comer  of  your  arid  heart  let  the 

ay  come,  *'  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me,  at  this  stage 

oCmy  grief,  to  do  ?    Draw  me,  Unseen,  and  even  in  the 

ditk  of  death  I  will  follow  thee.    I  will  try  hard  to  be- 

&Tethat  thou  canst  make  the  valley  of  death  to  bios- 

nm  with  flowers  of  heaven,  for  other  hands  than  mine 

togpther."    My  friend,  this  is  the  cry  of  simBKNDER. 

It  8  made —soon  you  shall  know  this — to  One  who  has 

oonbuke  for  your  sorrow,  even  as  he  had  no  grudge 

It  jDor  happiness  when  he  seemed  to  dash  it  all  away. 

He  repays  in  eternity. 

If  in  former  times  you  felt  disinclined,  because  unable, 
to^  to  lead  other  souls  to  Christ — ^if  none  ever  arose 
to  Uen  you  as  the  means  of  their  salvation— let  former 
wijB  and  feelings  go.  By  new  dealings  with  us  he  is 
often  pleased  to  bring  us  to  new  experiences.  ''  If  thou 
ihalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 
bdieve  in  thine  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Confess  to  your  friend,  to  your  relative,  to  your  at- 
tendant, to  the  tradesman  you  may  be  brought  in  con- 
tict  with,  in  the  fitting  place  and  at  the  fitting  time, 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Seek  their  souls  in  the  crisis  of  your 
loirow.  Or  if  the  grief  be  one  that  no  eye  sees  but 
God's— if  none  around  suspects  your  heart  is  breaking, 
pmg  you  no  open  opportunity  to  use  the  sorrow  for 
God— lose  it  not  for  that.  Confess  aloud  to  your  Re- 
deemer that  you  take  him  instead  of  what  you  have 
krt.  Angels  are  listening — ^let  them  hear  it;  your 
wnow  and  its  healing  alike  interest  them.  The  devil 
is  listening— let  him  know  it,  and  go  scared  away  to 
bock  at  oUier  doors  and  bid  for  other  souls  his  highest 
piioe.  Next  to  Chrises  love,  there  is  no  support  in  sor- 
fw  like  a  practical  interest  or  the  souls  of  othxbs. 

But  perhaps,  afiSicted  one,  you  may  be  apt  to  say,  **  I 
night  believe  this  if  I  knew  I  were  listening  to  one  who 
had  lost  all  that  /  have  lost."  Will  you,  then,  look  on 
this  real  picture  of  a  mourner  as  a  young  girl  saw  it— 
itever  to  foiget.  It  is  that  of  a  woman,  fragile,  advanc- 
ing in  age,  yet  still  lovely.  She  is  a  widow.  She  is  in 
ft  foreign  city.  The  fimeral  of  her  only  child  is  over. 
S)e  has  arisen  from  her  solitaiy  couch,  and  come  to 
te  her  place  again  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing-room 
Kreened  00"— for  it  is  a  cold  December  night,  and  the 
oorth  wind  sifts  and  pierces  more  keenly  than  in  £ng- 
M.  The  green  shade  of  the  lamp  puts  her  face  in 
ibadow,  and  the  stranger  child  who  stands  before  her 
ODQot  so  well  see  the  wrinkles  nor  the  blood-shot  eye 
>i  by  daylight  she  will  do.  Many  kind  words  are  spoken 
to  her,  and  then  she  is  bidden  read  for  a  little  to  herself. 
That  moomei's  heart  is  all  but  breaking,  and  to  keep 
eompofoie  she  must  rest  and  cast  the  moorings  of  her 
(troggliDg  heart  in  silence  on  the  Bock  of  her  trust 
ftHQimqaey  her  son's  servant,  has  been  veiy  mindfrd 


in  putting  out  of  sight  what  will  most  remind  of  his 
master ;  but  it  is  a  frightfrd  test  to  courage  to  sit  down 
first  alone  for  life,  when  the  excitements  of  a  trial  are 
past 

The  young  reader  at  her  side  felt  this.  No  page  of 
th6  book  was  turned.  Her  eyes  could  not  see;  the  words 
ran  into  one  as  tears  that  dare  not  fall  make  them  do. 
All  the  little  stories  she  had  heard  of  that  aged  relative, 
at  various  times  and  from  many  persons,  came  fresh  to 
mind.  First,  how  she  had  been  bom  into  a  nuiMry 
where  two  others  besides  herself  had  been  named  for 
Prince  Charles  Edward— Charles,  Chariotte,  Caroline — 
and  how  these  children  prayed  from  prayer-books  on 
which  the  names  of  the  exiled  family  were  pasted  over 
those  of  the  reigning  one.  And  then  how  the  beautiful 
Caroline  had  leamed  her  lessons  under  the  tuition  of  the 
old  Abb6  Maitland,  a  non-conforming  cleigyman,  and 
became  an  adept  at  all  she  tried.  Also  that  during  part 
of  her  youth  she  had  been  gay.  Finding  at  a  ball,  in  a 
watering-pUice,  that  the  ladies  were  too  few  for  the 
dance,  she  drove  home,  awoke  a  young  friend  at  mid- 
night, and  stood  in  waiting  till  she  was  equipped  to 
follow  her  to  the  dance.  Much  better  even  than  danc- 
ing she  loved  the  Scottish  airs  with  which  Neil  Gow's 
violin  had  made  her  so  familiar.  Best  of  all  she  loved 
to  write  for  these  airs  words  purer  and  not  less  touching 
than  Scotland  hitherto  had  sung. 

To  God  in  Christ  she  was  still  a  stranger.  He  was 
about  to  make  her  his  own.  Momentous  is  that  hour 
in  an  immortal  being's  destiny  when  it  is  said,  ''  The 
Lord  hath  need  of  thee."  Caroline  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
old  castle  of  Murthly,  where  an  English  clergyman 
had  also  arrived.  He  was  a  winner  of  souls.  At 
morning  worship  she  was  in  her  place  with  the  house- 
hold, and  listened  to  what  God's  ambassador  said  on 
the  promise,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out"  Faith  grasped  it  From  that  hour  she 
never  had  one  doubt  of  God's  love  to  her  in  Christ 
Jesus.  That  forenoon  she  was  seen  no  more.  Her  fair 
face  was  spoiled  with  weeping  when  she  again  appeared. 
Her  eye  had  caught  the  ^ory  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
bumed  with,  love  to  Him  of  whom  she  henceforth  could 
say,  *'  Whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve."  Her  pen,  her 
pencU,  her  haip,  as  afterwards  her  coronet,  were  laid  at 
his  feet,  to  be  henceforth  used,  tued  up  by  and  for  the 
King.  To  an  unusual  degree  she  did  good— perhaps 
her  failing  lay  there— by  stealth.  Had  it  not  been  her 
stringent  motto  that  the  left  hand  must  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  did,  we  might  have  possessed  one  of  the 
most  shining  and  telling  written  examples  of  efifort  for 
the  good  of  others,  made  without  once  quitting  the  most 
unobtrusive  path.  The  gay  world  was  now  no  more  to 
her  than  a  corpse  is,  in  sight  of  living  men. 

She  continued  to  purify  the  songs  of  her  country,  and 

write  new  ones  that  will  live  while  the  Scottish  tongue 

is  known,  introducing  as  many  touches  of  divine  troth 

as  a  song  can  bear.    Even  her  husband  did  not  know  it 

I  for  a  long  time.    It  was  said  th«L  bia  mocss^  ^  ^<^ 
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peerage  was  owing  to  her  song,  *^  The  Attainted  Scottish 
NobleB,"  being  sung  in  the  presence  of  Qeorge  IV.  The 
stream  of  good  doing  forced  its  way  underground,  sapping 
and  overthrowing  all  early  prejudices.  From  that 
morning  in  the  old  castle  it  flowed  through  a  life  of 
sweet  earthly  happiness,  chequered  with  bitter  trial,  till 
it  emerged  into  the.heaYenly  sea.  How  many  a  flower 
grew  oTer  its  concealed  channel !  How  many  a  saint 
passed  on  refreshed,  after  alighting  by  the  side  of  these 
unexpected  waters ! 

But  now  the  idolized  wife  and  mother  sat  on  that 
sofa  tnotionless  and  meek,  submissive  to  His  will  who 
had  led  her  beloved  ones  first  to  the  cross,  before  it 
carried  them  away  from  her  arms.  While  she  rested, 
and  while  the  child's  head  still  bent  over  the  unread 
hook,  the  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  came  in.  He 
spoke  Eng^sh  with  a  foreign  accent.  *^  I  rejoice  to  see 
ray  lady  in  this  room  again.  I  hope  she  feels  not  the 
exertion  too  much."  She  beguiled  the  sceptic  on  to 
inquire  with  wistful,  hopeless  eye  about  her  belief  in 
the  Redeemer,  proving  to  him  that  Christ  is  not  a  mere 
synonym  for  the  lying  mummeries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  colour  came  to  her  cheek,  the  fire  to  her 
eye,  eloquence  to  her  lips.  The  child,'  who  watched 
her,  saw  that  there  was  something  yet  that  could  deeply 
interest  one  whose  heart  the  world  said  must  now  be 
broken.  When  the  imbeliever  rose  to  go,  his  counte- 
nance and  attitude  were  those  of  reverence  and  amaze- 
ment personified.  For  this  bereaved  one  there  were 
left,  amid  material  objects  that  ever<cut  auew  her  heart 
in  twain,  muIs  U  live  for.  During  the  first  years  of  a 
grief  that  cloistered  her  from  all  the  world,  many  an 
liour  was  stolen  from  sorrow  by  the  devising  of  means 
to  bring  the  gospel  before  each  feliouhcreature  with 
whom  she  was  eVen  indirectly  brought  into  relation. 
Her  fingers  were  never  idle ;  and  she  sold  the  work  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Nor  would  she  scruple  to  cut 
out  the  page,  hallowed  by  the  name  of  the  departed,  if 
tliere  were  no  other  way  to  obtain  an  English  book  for 
the  English  traveller  on  the  continent,  in  whom  she 
wan,  for  the  time,  most  interested. 

Years  passed.  The  grief  lasted.  The  interest  in 
souls  lasted.  At  Gkuk,  where  she  had  come  to  reside, 
she  might  still  be  found  taking  her  invalid's  walk  in  a 
cool  ante-room,  passing  and  repassing  the  bust  of  her 
darling  son,  and  stopping  as  often  to  gaze  on  it,  then 
replacing  the  white  handkerchief  that  covered  it  to  keep 
it  pure.  One  evening,  as  she  inquired  about  a  school 
where  children  were  gathered  daily  to  be  taught,  her 
faithful  love  for  souls  almost  vexed  the  teacher,  when 


she  said  with  anxiety,  "  You  say  they  like  *  The  Happy 
Land'  best;  is  the  gospel  in  it?  Repeat  it."  Her 
eager  eye  watched  each  line  till  she  should  hear  what 
satisfied  her.  She  then  said,  •*  It's  pretty,  very  sweet, 
but  it  might  be  clearer.  Remember,  unless  the  work  of 
Christ  for  them  as  sinners  comes  in— the  ransom-— the 
substitution,  what  you  t«wh  is  worthless  for  their 
souls."  After  saying  this  she  slept  How  earnestly 
that  aged  face  was  watched  as  the  lips  parted,  and  the 
left  ann  fell  powerless.    It  was  paralysis. 

TRUE  LOVE. 
Bt  CAJKOLnnc,  Babohi^  Xairnb. 

True  loTa  is  watered  kjb  wV  tears ; 

It  t^om  'neath  stormy  skies; 
It*s  fenced  around  wi*  hopes  and  fears, 

An'  fanned  wi*  heartfUt  sigha 
Wl'  chains  o*  gowd  'twill  no  be  bevnd ; 

Oh,  wha  the  hear^  can  buy  ? 
The  titled  Vlare,  the  wardllng's  care. 

Even  alMence  'twill  defy. 

Even  ab«ence  'twill  defy. 

An*  Time,  that  klUs  a*  ither  things, 

His  withering  touch  'twill  brave; 
TwiU  Uve  In  joy,  *twUl  live  In  grief. 

Twill  live  beyond  the  grave! 
•TwUl  live,  'twill  live,  though  burled  deep, 

In  true  heart's  memorle,— 
Oh,  we  forgot  that  ane  sae  fair, 

Sae  bricht,  sae  young,  could  dee, 
Sao  young  could  dee. 

UnfeelinI;  hands  may  touch  tho  chord 

Where  buried  griefs  do  lie; 
How  many  silent  agonies 

May  that  rude  touch  untie ! 
Bat  oh,  I  love  that  plaintive  lay— 

The  dear  old  mclodie ! 
For  oh,  'tis  sweet!— yet  I  maun  greet, 

For  It  was  sung  by  thee, 
Sung  by  thee. 

They  may  forget  wha  llchtly  love. 

Or  feel  but  beauty's  chain ; 
Bat  they  wha  loved  a  heavenly  mind 

Can  never  love  again! 
Oh,  a*  my  dreams  o*  warld's  gnde 

Aye  were  entwined  vrV  thee  I 
But  I  leant  on  a  broken  reed. 

Which  soon  was  ta'en  frac  me, 
Ta'en  frac  me. 

•Tls  weel,  'tis  weel  we  dlnna  ken 

What  we  may  live  to  see ! 
Twas  mercy's  hand  that  hung  the  reil 

O'er  dark  futurity. 
0  ye  whose  hearts  are  scathed  an*  riven, 

Wha  feel  the  waild  is  vain  I 
Oh,  fl^  your  broken  earthly  ties 
Where  they  ne'er  will  break  again, 
Break  again. 

[Fron^  "Thb  Sottl  Oathvkxr,"  by  M.  F.  Barbonr  (Loudon,  James 
Ntsbet  A  Ca)— a  book  of  golden  counsels  Ibr  all  who  seek,  in 
whatever  sphere,  to  win  souls  to  Christ] 
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BT    THE     BET.    WILLIAK    ABXOT,    CDINBURQtt. 

J 

**  Sbe  sav  the  child :  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept    And  she  hod  (impassion  on  him."— KxoD.  ii.  6. 

i^f^BHi^N  sacred  history,  Joseph  and  Moses 

constitute  a  pair.     They  ore  the  twin 

pillars  on  which  the  whole  fabric 

of  Israel's  early  experience   standsi 

The  one  is  the  centre  around  which 

circulated  all  that  concerned  their 
entrance  into  Egypt;  and  the  other  is  the 
centre    around  which  circulated  all  that  con- 


cerned their  exode.     At  one  period  they  were 

saved  by  being  brought  into  Egypt;   and   at 

another  by  being  led  out  of  it.     These  things  are 

an  allegory.     Two  kinds  of  life  are  here :  '^  How- 

beit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 

that  which  is  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which 

is  spiritual "  (Rom.  ix.  46).     Every  man  is.  botn 

into  the  world,  and  every  new  man  is  bom  again. 

There  is  abundant  room  for  investigating  the 

parallels  and  types  of  Scripture.     The  word  is 

rich  and  varied,   like    the  world.     When  the 

student  of  natural   history  has   exhausted  his 

theme,  and  sits  down  to  sigh  for  another  world 

whereon  to  exercise  his  art,  then  may  the  student 

of  Scripture  begin  to  demand  additional  material 

When  the  natural  philosopher  has  discovered  all 

the  laws,  and  traced  all  the  relations  of  matter, 

then  may  the  theologian  say,  I  have  completed 

my  body  of  Divinity,  and  call  for  another  Bible. 

The  ruling  classes  of  Egypt  first  treated  the 

strangers  ill;  then  and  therefore  they  found  it 

necessary  to  treat  the  strangers  worse.     "  Evil 

men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse  "  by  a 

^w  as  sore  and  uniform  as  that  by  nfrhich  a 

stone,  when  set  free  in  the  air,  travels  with  in- 

^^^ewing  speed  to  the  ground.     When  persons  or 

peoples  have  done  wrong  a  while,  they  find  it  is 

^gerous  to  begin  to   do  right.     In  modem 

America,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  slaveholders  dare 

not  be  just  to  their  slaves.    Only  two  alternatives 

*re  poesible, — to  treat  them  inhumanly,  or  set 

*^ni  free.    Those  governments  and  nations  who 

*^  not  prepared  to  give  to  brothers  all  the  rights 

of  man,  are  by  necessary  laws  sht^t  tip  mbt^  or 


less  closely  to  the  other  alternative  of  giving 
them  none.  One  crime,  if  it  is  not  repented  of 
and  forsaken,  continually  demands  to  be  sheltered 
by  another.  If  you  are  determined  to  keep  a 
race  of  men  in  the  position  of  cattle,  you  cannot 
safely  stop  half  way;  you  must  go  tM)nsi8tently 
through  with  your  plan.  You  must  keep  all  the 
herd  feeble,  so  that  they  shall  remain  submisBive^ 
or  you  must  weed  out  the  strong,  who  might 
become  dangerous  to  your  power.  The  Lord 
rcigneth.  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  he 
adjusts  from  time  to  time  the  accounts  of  nations 
and  races.  The  emancipation  of  the  enslaved 
race  may  be  effected  in  our  day  at  a  cost  of 
suffering  greater  than  the  ten  plagues  and  the 
returning  Red  Sea  inflicted  upon  Egypt  It  is  our 
part  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

When  the  first  plaii  failed,  Pharaoh  and  his 
counsellers  endeavoured  to  make  the  Hebrews 
harmless  by  another.  Women,  accustomed  to 
tender  offices,  were  found  not  to  be  effective  as 
the  executioners  of  infants ;  men,  chosen  for  the 
purpose  and  inured  to  cruelty,  were  intrusted 
with  the  horrid  work.  "  Every  son  that  is  bom, 
ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,*' — so  ran  the  royal 
edict.  The  law  in  this  form  was,  doubtless,  for 
some  time  and  to  some  extent  executed;  but 
exceptions  must  have  been  numerous  from  the 
first.  Wickedness  is  rendered  feeble  1^  its  own 
excesses.  The  experience  and  history  of  Moses 
sprang  directly  from  the  inhumarl  policy  of  the 
Egyptian  government.  The  diabolical  plati  in- 
vented to  keep  Israel  for  ever  in  bondage,  became 
the  immediate  means  of  setting  them  free.  It  is 
thus  that  evil,  under  the  divine  administration, 
becomes  the  instrument  of  its  own  chastisemetii. 

In  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  during  those 
dark  days,  a  son  was  bom.  I  suppose  the  mes- 
sage that  she  had  bom  a  man-child  brbught  no 
gladness  to  that  mother's  heart.  The  anticipation 
of  seeing  him  rent  frdm  her  bosom  by  the  execu- 
tioners of  Pharaoh  would  constitute  a  secbtld 
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birth  pangy  greater  than  the  first.  Bat  the 
mother^B  strong  love  proved  on  that  occasion 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  machinery  of  a 
jealous  and  cruel  government.  "  When  she  saw 
that  he  was  a  goodly  child" — and  what  true 
mother  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  has  not 
deemed  her  own  a  goodly  child  1 — ^*  she  hid  him 
three  months."  All  too  goodly  the  babe  seemed 
to  be  given  into  the  murderer's  hands.  Accord- 
ingly she  contrived  for  a  time  to  elude  the 
search.  Probably  she  kept  herself  strictly  within 
doors,  and  concealed  the  fact  of  the  infant's  birth. 
This  method,  however,  could  not  long  be  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  necessary  to  cast  about  for 
some  measures  which  might  make  the  safety  of 
the  child  secure  and  permanent 

The  method  which  a  fond  mother's  love  struck 
out  was  bold,  was  daring ;  and,  in  the  circum- 
stances, what  might  have  seemed  greatest  rash- 
ness, turned  out  to  be  the  deepest  wisdom.  She 
will  expose  the  infant,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  Egyptian  as  a  found- 
ling and  so  find  shelter  within  a  family  of  the 
dominant  race,  whose  children  are  permitted  to 
live.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary 
case  of  exposing  infants  among  the  Hebrews,  in 
those  times  of  persecution.  An  edict  of  such 
excessive  and  inhuman  cruelty,  makes  openings 
for  the  evasion  of  its  own  terrible  provisions.  It 
is  probable  that  more  than  one  Egyptian  family 
was  enlarged  about  that  time  by  t^e  addition  of 
a  foundling.  When  persons  of  influence  inter- 
fered, the  administrators  of  the  law  might  be  in- 
duced to  wink  at  transgressions.  The  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  was  not  taken  by  surprise  when  she 
found  Moses  floating  on  the  Nile ;  nor  had  she 
any  hesitation  in  guessing  to  whom  the  child 
belonged,  and  why  he  was  found  in  such  a 
plight.  At  once  and  with  decision  she  pro- 
nounced :  '^  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children." 
Well  might  she  venture  to  propound  that  solu- 
tion. Two  races  only  occupied  the  land,  the 
lords  and  their  slaves.  The  dominant  race  had 
no  motive  to  expose  their  male  infants :  the 
subject  race  had.  Exposure  and  abandonment 
of  the  infant  by  his  mother  oflered  the  only  hope 
of  preserving  the  infant's  life.  Well,  therefore, 
did  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  know,  without 
waiting  to  inquire,  who  the  foundling  was,  and 


why  he  was  a  foundling.  Doubtless  the  princess 
had  heard  of  similar  cases  before ;  and,  having  a 
woman's  heart,  she  had  given  no  information 
against  the  offenders. 

On  the  part  of  Moses'  mother,  the  act  was 
probably  the  fruit  both  of  reason  and  of  faith. 
She  believed,  and  cast  her  son  on  Qod'a  care 
without  being  certain  beforehand  what  would 
become  of  him ;  but  she  also  reasoned,  and  left 
no  means  imtried  to  ensure  the  safety  of  her 
treasure.  Faith  and  reason,  in  true  and  simple 
hearts,  do  not  fight  against  each  other,  but  walk 
hand  in  hand  for  reciprocal  support.  Reason 
lays  its  own  best  plan,  and  for  the  rest  fedth 
casts  all  on  God. 

There  must  be  many  places  in  the  Nile, 
especially  during  the  period  of  the  annual  inun- 
dation, where  the  stream  close  by  the  land  flows 
very  slowly.  Tall  reeds  sparsely  planted,  and 
standing  upright  in  the  water,  while  they  per- 
mitted a  tiny  boat  to  lie  on  the  surface,  would 
at  the  same  time  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
away  into  the  body  of  the  stream.  Some  species 
of  waterfowl  float  their  nests  as  the  mother  of 
Moses  floated  her  ark  of  bulrushes,  permitting  it 
to  rest  on  the  water,  and  employing  the  sur- 
rounding reeds  to  keep  it  stationary.  I  have 
seen  a  wild  fowls'  nest  floating  on  water  among 
reeds,  with  the  mother  brooding  quietly  on  her 
eggs — I  have  seen  it  from  a  railway  carriage  in 
motion,  on  a  much  frequented  line  in  the  central 
district  of  Scotland. 

The  mother  herself  prepared  the  basket,  and 
with  her  own  hands  gently  laid  it  down  with  its 
precious  freight  in  an  eddy  of  the  Nile,  where 
the  rushes  were  not  thick  enough  to  conceal  it 
from  the  view  of  a  passenger,  but  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  frail  vessel  from  being  carried  out 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  river.  Having  de- 
posited her  charge,  she  slowly  retired,  stopping 
often  and  turning  round  to  cast  a  longing,  linger- 
ing look  behind.  Downward  alternately  on  the 
river,  and  upward  on  the  heavens,  the  woman 
gazed,  devouring  her  beautiful  babe  with  a  last 
fond  look,  and  pleading  with  the  God  of  Israel 
•to  shield  him  in  the  everlasting  arms.  At  that 
(moment  this  woman's  whole  heart  centred  in  the 
basket  among  the  rushes.  She  cherished  a  due 
degree  of  tenderness  for  her  other  children  ;  but 
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now  they  are  all  forgotten.  There  is  a  provision 
in  natore  whereby  all  the  love  of  a  parent's  being 
flows  towards  the  child  that  is  in  danger ;  as 
the  warm  blood  of  the  body  rushes  in  stronger 
streams  to  the  extremity,  the  hand  or  the  foot, 
that  is  in  danger  of  being  benumbed  by  cold. 
When  Moses  is  in  the  water,  and  beeause  he  is  in 
the  water,  his  mother's  heart,  for  the  moment,  is 
^ven  aU  to  him. 

Here  a  matter  intervenes,  which  is,  indeed,  a 
subordinate  feature  of  the  picture,  but  an  essen- 
tial  element  of  the  plan.     A  little  girl  accom- 
panied the  mother  to  the  river  side,  rendering 
skilful  aid  throughout  the  operation.     This  is  the 
elder  sister  of  the  infant  Moses.     When  their 
work  is  done,  mother  and  daughter  retire  together, 
and  halt  under  the  shade  of  some  palm  trees 
about  a  stone-cast  from  the  brink  of  the  river. 
There  a  short  but  eager  consultation  takes  place 
\)etween    the    agonized    woman   and   the    only 
adTiser  whom  she  counts  it  safe,   in  such  cir- 
eomstances,  to  have  by  her  side.     The  mother 
must  hasten  from  the  spot,  and  proceed  to  occupy 
herself  with  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  her  house,  as 
if  notliing   extraordinary  were    going  forward. 
The  little  girl  must  linger  jiear,  "  to  wit  what 
would  be  done  to"  the  child.     Fain  would  the 
mother  have  undertaken  this  task  herself,  with 
her  larger  experience  and  readier  invention,  to 
act  wisely  and  promptly  accordmg  as   circum- 
stances might  direct ;  but  her  presence  would 
ezdte  suspicion,  and  mar  the  whole  contrivance. 
If  her  daughter's  experience  for  acting  was  less 
^  her  own,  she  might  take  advantage  of  it, 
such  as  it  was,  without  risk  of  losing  alL     The 
mfanVs  sister  accordingly  must  be  left  to  watch 
^▼ents;  but  her  mother  bends  often  over  her, 
uid  ^dus;^ers  another  and  yet  another  instruction 
in  her  ear,  all  about  how  she  should  act  when  any 
Egyptian  should  discover  the  child.     Thou  may- 
«8t  retire  to  thy  home,  thou  sad-hearted  matron, 
^oat  any  fear  on  this  point !     Young  Miriam 
wHl  not  betray  her  trust.     Her  whole  heart  is  in 
the  business ;  and  as  to  skill,  her  capacity  for 
sach  a  charge  must  not  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  her  years.     She  possesses  already  the 
thoughtfulness'  of  age.     The  child  in  a  family  of 
slaves — ^the  maid  child  in  a  family  where  the  boy 
^  must  be  hid  from  executioners  that  prowl 


about  the  house  night  and  morning — the  maid 
child  of  such  a  house,  although  a  child  in  years, 
is  already  old  in  earnest  thought.  Grief  and 
care  have  dried  the  childhood  out  of  her,  and 
given  her  already  a  woman's  patience  and  a 
woman's  wit. 

A  train  of  ladies  heave  in  sight,  and  take  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  river's  brink,  at  a  secluded 
spot,  where  ladies  are  wont- to  bathe.  I  suppose 
Moses'  mother  was  aware  of  the  use  that  was 
made  of  the  river  at  that  still  pure  and  shaded 
spot,  by  parties  from  the  nei^bouring  palace. 
As  soon  as  they  approached  on  this  occasion  the 
6dge  of  the  stream,  an  unwonted  commotion 
might  be  seen  in  the  otherwise  stately  and  solemn 
group.  They  collected  suddenly  in  a  knot  at  one 
spot,  and  stooped  down,  and  exhibited  marks  of 
agitation.  Now  was  sister  Miriam's  time.  She 
ran  forward,  and  perhaps  other  children  from 
other  places  might  advance  about  the  same  time, 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  None  could  deem 
it  strange  that  children  should  run  to  the  place 
where  they  saw  a  crowd  of  ladies,  and  where 
something  wonderful  seemed  to  be  going  on. 
By  the  time  that  Miriam  approaches  the  spot  the 
first  burst  of  surprise  is  over,  and  the  princess 
having  received  the  infant  from  her  attendant,  is 
fondling  him  in  her  own  bosom,  and  wiping  his 
tears  away.  At  this  crisis  a  little  girl  comes 
forward,  and  modestly  offers  to  run  and  seek  a 
nurse  for  the  child,  if  such  be  the  great  lady's 
pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a 
smart  well-trained  girl  of  the  poorer  class  should 
offer  to  run  an  errand  for  a  rich  lady,  who  could 
reward  her  well  No  suspicion  could  spring  here. 
Miriam,  under  her  mother's  instruction,  had  pre- 
viously conned  her  part  well ;  and  well  did  she 
enact  it  when  the  crisis  came. 

The  girl  called  her  mother,  and  her  mother 
came  at  the  call.  Here  is  a  Hebrew  woman  who 
will  undertake  to  nurse  the  infant  for  the  prin- 
cess. « On  the  spot  the  contract  is  concluded; 
Pharaoh's  daughter  engaged  the  nurse,  and 
placed  the  infant  in  'her  arms.  The  heart  of  that 
nurse,  I  know,  beat  loud  and  hard  on  the  infSant's 
head  as  she  bore  him  back  to  her  home.  A 
higher  authority  than  the  king's  daughter  had 
already  engaged  her  as  nurse,  and  made  her  work 
its  own  reward. 
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It  was  pleasant  work  which  this  Hebrew  mo- 
ther had  now  in  iiand.  tt  was  not  necessary  to 
hide  her  goodly  child  any  more ;  she  might  carry 
him  about  without  fear,  and  proudly  display  his 
beauty  to  admiring  neighbours.  08ten3ibly  she 
is  bringing  up  the  boy  for  the  king  of  the  land, 
but  really  she  brings  him  up  for  the  King  of 
kings.  He  has  need  of  the  child  as  the  shep- 
herd  of  his  people,  and  this  is  his  method  of 
providing  a  nurse.  The  hearts  of  princes  and 
the  doors  of  their  palaces  are  in  his  keeping;  he 
will  open  them  to  let  little  Moses  in.  Thus  the 
king  of  Egypt  reared  the  destroyer  of  his  throna 

Although  the  providence  of  God  controls 
the  greatest  things,  it  also  descends  to  the 
most  minute.  It  is  because  the  law  of  gravity 
aflfects  every  drop  of  water  that  the  ocean  is  con- 
fined harmless  in  its  bed.  The  microscope  re- 
veals as  many  wonders  as  the  telescope.  In  like 
manner,  the  car.e  which  manages  a  world  numbers 
the  hairs  of  our  bead.  When  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  saw  a  male  infant  exposed,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  evading  the  law,  resentment 
against  those  whom  she  had  been  tau.;nt  to  con- 
sider dangerous  to  her  father's  throne  might  have 
prevailed,  and  extinguished  better  but  feebler  emo- 
tions in  her  heart  She  saw  the  child  floating 
among  the  bulrushes,  and  instantly  concluded 
that  this  was  a  Hebrew  mother's  plan  to  evade 
the  law  which  doomed  to  death  the  males  of  the 
proscribed  race.  K  reasons  of  state  rose  for  a 
moment  to  the  surface,  they  were  quickly  thrown 
down  again  by  the  strong  current  of  human 
nature:  "The  babe  wept,  and  she  had  compas- 
sion on  him."  For  aught  I  know,  had  these 
tears  not  at  that  crisis  filled  the  infant's  eyes, 
she,  forgetting  the  woman  in  the  princess,  might 
have  ordered  the  basket  and  its  contents  to  be 


thrown  into  the  stream.  The  tear  that  trembled 
that  moment  like  a  pearl  in  his  lustrous  eyes  pre- 
served the  infant  to  his  mother — preserved  for 
Israel  the  Captain  of  their  Exodus — preser\'ed 
God's  chosen  people  from  a  living  grave  in  the 
land  of  Egypt 

When  a  communication  is  divine  in  its  origin 
and  authority,  it  is  not  on  that  account  less 
human.  Grace  does  not  banish  nature.  There 
is  more  of  nature  in  the  Bible  than  in  any  other 
book.  Although  the  record  is  firom  God — nay, 
because  the  record  is  from  Qod,  it  speaks  plainly 
to  human  understandings  and  gently  touches 
human  hearts.  Never  was  family  history  more 
graphically  told.  The  king's  daughter  finding 
the  exposed  infant  is  a  picture  that  imprints  it- 
self deeply  on  the  imaginations  of  children,  and 
the  lines  remain  sharp  on  the  memory  even  to 
old  age.  Time  does  not  blot  them  out  It  is  an 
exquisite  story,  intensely  himian  and  natural; 
and  yet  some  of  the  deep  things  of  Grod  are 
wrapped  in  its  folds.  Its  body  is  a  section  of 
ordinary  human  experience,  its  spirit  the  divine 
purpose  for  eternity  emerging  into  fact  in  the 
fulness  of  time. 

It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  in  any  nation  ta 
enslave  another  race,  and  enfeeble  them  by  re- 
pressive laws,  in  order  that  they  mjiy  be  more 
easily  kept  in  subjection.  Cunning  and  cruelty 
are,  in  the  k)ng  run,  no  match  for  the  corrective 
machinery  of  Providence.  The  slave's  oppressors 
are  feeble  in  the  hands  of  the  slave's  Almighty 
Protector  when  the  time  of  retribution  comes. 
With  or  without  a  Moses,  G^d  can  provide  an 
exodus  for  the  oppressed;  with  or  without  a  Red 
Sea,  he  can  overwhelm  the  armies  Xhat  cruelly 
pursue  the  fugitives  to  bring  them  back  into 
bondage,  after  they  have  made  their  escape. 
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Eipiiros. 

BT  THB  RET.  ALIZANDIR  RALEXOH.**^ 

"  I  hid  mysdC'*— GsmBSTS  ilL  la 
"  I  flee  nnto  M«e  to  bide  me.**— Psalm  ezUlL  9. 


never  can  knoA7  the  character  of  an 

action  truly  hy  its  outward  appeawr- 

ance  alone.     The  act  of  selfishness 

may  he  the  same  in  seeming  as  the 

git    act  of  henevolence  that  stands  by  its 

^T*  side.    The  selfish  man,  for  his  own 

selfish  purposes,  comes  among  the 

charitable  with  his  gift,  and  none  but 

freed  at  the  heart  of  the  gift,  {^id  writes 

ion"  upon  it 

isented  himself  among  the  sons  of  God,  and 

ne  of  the  sons  of  God  did  not  know  he  was 

3re  was  no  outward  difference  between  them 

A.  young  man  goes  hurrying  alone  a  certain 

abbath  morning  to  meet  some  companions, 

he  has  pledged  himself  to  spend  the  day  in 

and  frivolity.    In  a  little  while  that  young 

n  again — at  the  same  hour  of  the  Sabbath 

lurrying  along  the  same  road,  but  with  a 

:hanged !  with  purposes  how  different !    He 

meet  companions  in  some  religious  labour. 

;  to  spend  the  day  ip  the  vineyard,  and  among 

of  God.    So  different  in  character  may  be 

I  which  are  identical  in  form. 

in  those  two  texts,  we  have  what  is  out- 
same  action — the  action  of  hiding.    Adam 
David  is  hiding.    And  yet,  between  the  act 
man  and  that  of  the  other  there  is  all  the 
Yhich  must  ever  exist  between  things  which 
y  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.    The  one  is 
ri^lf,  the  other  is  hiding  in  God.    Adam 
ear.    David  hides  in  confidence.    The  one 
us  the  iinmr's  flighty  the  other  the  saints 
et  us  consider  both. 

s  contemplate  the  sinner ''  hiding  himself." 
this  flight  and  concealment  of  Adam  among 
3f  the  garden  lifte  a  symbolical  representa- 
Eit  sinners  have  been  doing  ever  since  ?— have 

II  been  endeavouring  to  escape  from  God,  and 
separated  and  independent  life  ?  They  have 
g  from  the  divine  presence,  and  hiding  them- 
d  any  trees  that  would  keep  that  presence 
.  away. 

of  the  most  common  retreats  of  the  sinner 
complete  thoughtlessness.    What  countless 

)ciBT  Bsannxo-PLACEs " — a  noteble  Tolumo  jost  pub- 
«n.  A.  and  C.  Black.  Cbaracterized  throughout  by  a 
hre  oomMoatloa  of  deep  rererent  thonghtMncas  With 
al 


thousands  of  hmnan  beings  have  fled  to  this  retreat ; 
and  how  easily  and  naturally  does  a  man  take  part  and 
\i{a£Qyi\i)x^^aUtJienatumsthat forget OodP'    Webave 
said  com^to  thoughtlessness,  but  it  is  not  complete. 
If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  conscious  hiding— no  more 
flight ;  the  forest  would  then  be  so  deep  and  dense  that 
no  divine  voice  would  be  heard  at  all,  and  no  divine 
visitation  of  any  kind  (bit  or  fear^    But  it  is  not  so. 
Now  and  again  a  gleam  of  light  wiU  come  piercing 
through.    Now  and  again  a  voice  from  the  unseen 
presence  wiU  summon  the  fugitive  back«    During  some 
hour  of  the  Sabbath-day,  in  the  quiet  evening,  on  the 
sick-bed,  beside  the  dying  friend,  or  while  looking  into 
the  open  grave,  the  startled  soul  hears  the  question, 
^'  Where  art  thouV^  and  for  the  moment  turns  and 
trembles  to  the  speaker,  but  then  turns  again  away  and 
flees  as  before,  trying  afterwards  to  forget  even  such 
gracious  intemiptions  as  tliese,  and  to  plunge  so  deq>l7 
into  thoughtlessness  that  they  shall  not  be  likely  to  oc- 
cur again.    Is  it  not  so  ?    Might  I  not  ask  some  of  you 
how  long  it  is  since  you  seriously  thought  of  God! 
Have  not  you  to  travel  back  over  a  good  many  days, 
weeks  perhaps— it  may  be  months— to  come  to  the 
time  ?    It  was  when  your  mother  died,  or  your  sister, 
or  when  God  took  your  little  darling  from  your  arms  to 
his.    It  was  that  night  when  you  opened  the  New 
Testament  and  read  some  of  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
felt  as  if  Christ  himself  were  really  standing  by  your 
side  and  speaking  them  to  you.    But  the  book  waa 
ck)scd,  and  then  the  heart  was  closed,  and  thsn  the 
day  was  closed,  and  then  you  closed  your  eyes,  and  you 
have  been  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  ever  since. 
You  have  never  heard  the  Saviour's  voice  again.    Yes  ; 
during  all  that  time  you  have  been  fleeing— over  the 
space  of  all  those  days  you  have  been  going— to  escape 
from  divine  presence,  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  divine 
voice — deeper,  deeper,  deeper  still  into  thoughtlessness, 
further  and  still  further  away  from  God.    You  have 
been  meeting  the  light  of  each  new  morning  with  glad- 
ness, but  never  looking  up  to  Am  £ace  who  causes  all  its 
shining— lying  down  each  night  in  dreamless  rest,  but 
never  thinking,  ^^ So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep!" — 
grasping  the  hand  of  friendship,  returning  the  neigh- 
bourly salutation,  hastening  to  fulfil  the  appointments 
of  business,  but  always  and  everywhere  fleeing  from 
God— hiding  yourself,  or  rather  trying  to  do  so,  in  the 
deep  thicket  of  forgetfulness  and  thoughtlessness. 
Hiding !    No ;  it  cannot  be.    You  might  as  well  tiy  to 
hide  the  landscape  from  the  meridian  sun,  or  the  shore 
firom  tiia  sea  which  ia  always  eiiibncifi%\jb)  %a  ^ss^wXNa 
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be  hidden  from  God.  Hidden  from  him  who  formed 
the  eye !  who  planted  the  ear !  who  claims  the  day  as 
his !  who  also  owns  the  night — to  whom  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike !  Hidden  from  him  who 
besets  us  behind  and  before ;  whose  presence  is  in  every 
place,  '* whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire;'*  who  for 
himself  acknowledges  no  distance,  notes  no  passing  time ; 
who  embraces  the  universe  in  the  scope  of  his  presence, 
and  eternity  in  his  continual  thought !  Ko ;  it  cannot 
be.  But  how  sadly  wrong  must  matters  be  within 
when  such  an  endeavour  should  be  made.  And  how 
very  wrong  it  is  to  make  it.  How  truly  are  we  chil- 
dren of  Adam,  inheriting  his  Men  nature,  and  sharers 
of  his  guilty  fear.  Would  not  a  man's  deepest  ex- 
perience, if  he  would  speak  it  out,  find  expression  some- 
times in  Adam's  language,  '*  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the 
garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked,  and  I 
hid  myself." 

2.  77ie  occupations  of  life  ftmaish  another  retreat 
for  man  when  fleeing  from  God.  Man  works  that  he 
may  be  hidden.  He  works  hard  that  he  may  hide  him- 
self deep.  The  city  is  a  great  forest  in  which  are  in- 
numerable fugitives  from  God,  and  sometimes  the  busiest 
are  fleeing  the  fastest,  the  most  conspicuous  to  us  may 
be  the  furthest  away  from  him.  What  a  mass  of  secu- 
larities  will  a  man  pile  up  sometimes  between  his  soul 
and  Gk)d,  and  how  affecting  is  it  to  follow  him  even  for 
one  day  in  his  flight !  He  flees  ftom  his  chamber  in  the 
morning  that  the  spirit  of  seriousness  may  not  settle  in 
his  heart  He  flees  from  his  house  without  having  felt 
its  highest  charm,  without  having  thought  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  of  the  home  on  high.  Along  the  busy 
street,  seen  by  every  passer-by,  he  is  yet  still  in  flight ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  begins  the  business  of  the  day  he  is 
like  one  plunging  into  a  forest,  and  we  see  him  no  more. 
And  all  the  day  he  is  fleeing— on  and  on— through  the 
cares  and  calculations,  through  the  profits  and  losses, 
through  the  intercourse  and  the  correspondence,  and 
all  the  management  and  all  the  toil  of  the  day— he  is 
fleeing. 

There  is  not  one  thing,  perhaps,  which  he  does  dur- 
ing all  the  day  that-in  itself  is  wrong,  which  might  not, 
indeed,  be  nobly  and  spiritually  right.  Work  is  right— 
the  allotment  of  God,  the  best  discipline  for  man. 
Trade  is  right— the  dispenser  of  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, the  instrument  of  progress  and  civilization  ; 
and  frY>m  these  things  actual  benefits  unnumbered  dc 
unceasingly  flow ;  and  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  case  is  as  we  say.  These  right  things  are  used  at 
least  for  this  wrong  end — as  a  screen,  a  subterfuge,  a 
deep  retreat  from  the  voice  and  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  If  not  so  occupied,  the  busy  thought  of  the 
mind  might  turn  in  upon  itself,  or  the  attention  might 
be  irresistibly  called  to  higher  things ;  "  the  voice  of 
the  Lord"  might  be  *'  heard  in  the  cool  of  the  day;" 
and  to  prevent  this,  with  many  the  day  is  filled  to 
pressure  with  secular  heat  and  huny,  with  worldly  toil, 
and  taiky  and  oUim,  until  all  ^  ooolnett"  is  driven  out 


of  it,  and  its  last  hour  of  all  has  fatigue,  and  exhaus- 
tion, and  collapse,  but  no  quietness  or  devotion,  no  felt 
nearness  of  God. 

3.  The  moralities  of  life  form  another  retreat  for 
souls  hiding  from  God.  Some  men  are  deeply  hidden 
there,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  them— harder  still  to  dis- 
lodge them.  This  does  nl»t  appear  to  be  an  ignominious 
retreat— a  man  seems  to  retire  (if  indeed  he  may  be  said 
to  retire  at  all)  with  honour.  Speak  to  him  of  spiritual 
deficiency,  he  will  answer  with  unfeigned  wonder — "  In 
what  .^"  and  if  you  say  again — *'  In  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments^^  he  will  give  you  the  answer  that  has 
been  given  thousands  and  thousands  of  times  since  the 
young  man  gave  it  to  Jesus — **  All  these  things  have  I 
kept  from  my  youth  up.  Not  perfectly,  not  as  an  angel 
keeps  them,  but  as  well  as  they  are  usually  kept  among 
men ;  and  what  lack  I  yet  ?"  So  fair  is  the  house  in 
which  the  man  takes  shelter.  So  green  is  the  leafage 
of  the  trees  amid  which  he  hides.  He  does  not  profess 
to  be  even  "  afraid"  as  Adam  was.  He  hears  the  voice 
and  does  not  tremble.  He  hears  the  call,  "  Wf^ere  art 
thouf^'  and  answers,  "I  am  here,  dwelling  in  this 
house  of  merit  which  I  have  built ;  I  am  here  walking 
in  this  garden  of  virtues  which  I  have  planted  and 
trained ;  I  am  here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  command- 
ments I  have  kept."  This  man  seems  really  to  deal 
somewhat  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  regards  his 
life  in  a  serious  spirit  He  acknowledges  the  supre- 
macy of  law.  He  does  not  live  for  sensual  ends ;  he  does 
not  forget  God.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  said  that  he  is 
hiding  1  Because  in  deep  truth  he  is.  He  is  attending 
to  rules,  but  not  adopting  soul  principles  of  life.  He  \& 
yielding  an  outward  and  mechaniod  compliance  to 
laws,  but  he  has  not  the  spirit  of  them  in  his  heart 
He  endeavours,  but  he  does  not  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  He  is  not  without  morality,  not  without 
many  amiable  and  excellent  qualities,  but  he  is  with- 
out God  in  the  world— the  living  and  the  true  God,  the 
holy  and  the  just  God,  the  pardoning  and  restoring 
God,  the  loving  and  the  gracious  God,  he  does  not 
know ;  and  there  is  somje  consciousness  of  this  now  and 
then  within.  Sometimes  the  gleam  of  the  forked  light- 
ning is  seen  among  the  branches ;  sometimes  the  roll 
of  the  distant  thunder  is  heard ;  and  the  cool  of  the  day 
is  solemn,  and  the  sound  of  the  awful  voice  comes  qui- 
vering through  the  stillness,  and  leaves  tremour  in  the 
heart ;  and  then  for  a  brief  moment  the  man  feels,  *'  / 
am  in  flight ;  I  am  in  fear."  Ah !  would  that  in  such 
moments  he  would  resolve  to  think  the  matter  out,  and 
then  he  would  see  that,  dressed  in  these  moralities 
alone,  he  is  no  better  in  the  eye  of  the  heart-searching 
God  than  a  beggar  wrapt  in  a  courtly  robe  standing  in 
a  king's  presence. 

4.  The  forms  and  observances  of  religion  constitute 
sometimes  a  hiding-place  for  souls.  Men  come  to  God's 
house  to  hide  from  him.  They  put  on  "  the  form  of 
godliness,  but  deny  its  power."  They  have  a  name  to 
live;  but  continue  dead.  They  seem  to  draw  near,  but  in 
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reality  "taejetA  great  way  off.*'    They  figure  to  them- 
aelTes  an  imaginary  GM  who  will  be  propitiated  and 
pleased  by  an  outward  and  mechanical  service — by  the 
erterior  decencies  of  the  Christian  life— when  all  the 
while  they  are  escaping  from  the  true  Qod,  whose  con- 
tinual demand  is, ''  My  son,  give  me  thine  hearth    Is 
it  not  so  ?    If  God  were  to  come  fbrth  upon  a  certain 
man  and  say,  calling  him  by  name,  *'  Where  art  thou  F'* 
he  would  answer,  if  he  answered  truly,  ''  I  am  here, 
hidden  in  grand  formalities.    I  am  here,  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden  which  thou  hast  planted,  embowered 
and  shadowed  every  week  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  reli- 
gioQS  life.    I  am  here,  listening  to  a  godly  minister, 
observing  Sabbath  worship  in  company  with  the  multi- 
tude who  keep  the  holy  day.    I  am  here,  reading  the 
Bible ;  here,  on  my  knees  in  prayer ;— and  I  am  doing 
all*  these  things  that  I  may,  if  possible,*  be  at  rest — 
— ai0ay  firom  thee;  that  I  may  still  a  troubled  con- 
science ;  that  I  may  allay  the  cravings  of  an  unsatisfied 
heart ;  that  I  may  'hide  myself,'  and  <be  at  peace.'" 
Ah,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart !  that  men 
shoold  come  to  God  to  flee  from  him !    That  they  should 
min^e  with  the  children  in  order  that  the  Father  may 
not  see  them  ;  that  they  should  walk  up  and  down  the 
great  estate  that  the  Lord  of  the  manor  may  not  think 
of  them,  nor  call  them  into  his  presence ! 

Yet  so  it  is,  and  therefore,  let  a  man  examine  him- 
self, whether  he  be  in  the  faith  or  merely  in  the  form ; 
^iher  he  have  a  good  hope  through  grace,  or  a  hope  that 
will-make  him  ashamed ;  whether  he  be  in  the  very  pre- 
NDoe,  lecondled,  trustful,  and  loving,  or  yet  estranged, 
deodving  himself,  and  fleeing  from  the  only  true  shel- 
ter. For  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  in  all  these  ways 
meD  do  fly  from  God.  They  hide  themselves  in  deep 
thoughtlessness,  in  busy  occupation,  in  faultless 
iBonlity,  in  religious  service.  And  God  seeks  them,  for 
he  knows  they  are  lost  He  pursues  them,  not  in 
^nth  but  in  mercy ;  not  to  drive  them  away  into  dis- 
tuoe,  condemnation,  despur ;  but  to  bring  them  out 
fron  every  false  refuge  and  home  to  himself,  the  ever^ 
laitmg  and  unchanging  shelter  of  all  the  good. 

n.  And  many  do  turn  and  flee  to  him  to  hide  them. 
Adam  is  the  type  of  the  flying  sinner.  David  is  the 
type  of  the  fleeing  saint 

Here  we  have  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  conversion, 
**Jflee  unto  thee,**  The  man  who  says  this  has  been 
tonted,  or  he  is  turning.  He  has  heard  a  voice  which 
hai  indeed  convinced  him  of  his  sin  and  of  his  naked- 
nen,  hot  also  of  his  fblly  in  trying  to  find  a  hiding-place 
fi^  the  univenal  presence — a  shelter  from  the  all- 
psiietwting  eye.  jimfnotr  (thinking  that  he  heard  some 
teodemeis  min^^ing  with  authority  in  the  call),  he  has 
tamed,  and  sees  a  £ather^s  fiace,  and  the  open  shelter 
of  a  father's  presence,  to  which  he  may  flee ;  now  he 
^1^  not  merely  the  anesting  call,  "  Where  art  thou,** 
Wt  the  winning,  heart-melting  invitation,  **  Come  to  me 
■oi  I  will  give  you  rest"— "come  to  my  presence  and 


you  will  have  a  safe  protecting  shelter  firom  all  the  evils 
you  dread."  And  here  in  the  text  is  the  answer  to  that 
invitation—"  I  flee  unto  thee  to  hide  me." 

1.  "  I  flee  unto  thee  to  hide  me"  from  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  He  alone  can  hide  us  firom  these  terrors.  But 
he  can.  In  his  presence  we  are  lifted,  as  it  were,  above 
the  thunders  of  the  mountain ;  "we  see  its  lightnings 
play  beneath  our  feet.  The  trumpet,  sounding  long, 
and  waxing  louder  and  louder,  is  like  distant  music. 
Or  rather,  as  the  ajyostle  puts  it,  we  are  not  come  at  all 
to  the  mount  that  might  be  touched  We  have  been 
there.  We  have  seen  its  dread  revealings.  But  now 
we  come  to,  another  mountain,  where  Qod  reveals  a  stiU 
fuller  presence--to  Mount  Zion,  the  place  of  his  rest, 
where  no  thunders  crash,  where  no  lightnings  play, 
where  no  darkness  lowers,  around  which  are  the  breath- 
ing airs  of  mercy  and  the  musical  whisperings  of  love. 
But  what !  is  not  justice  on  Mount  Zion  as  well  as  on 
Mount  Sinai  7  Yes,  but  there  she  is  justice  in  repose, 
justice  satisfied,  justice  in  league  with  love.  He  who 
finds  his  hiding-place  with  Qod  in  Christ  does  not  flee 
from  justice ;  he  goes  to  meet  it  In  God,  the  saint^s 
refuge,  justice  also  has  eternal  home ;  and  purity,  over 
which  no  shadow  can  ever  pass ;  and  law— everlasting, 
unchanging  law— so  that  the  trusting  soul  goes  to  meet 
all  these  and  to  be  in  alliance  with  all  these.  When 
we  say,  therefore,  that  by  the  gospel  we  flee  to  God  to 
hide  us  from  the  terrors  of  law,  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
make  a  clever  and  expert  escape  frx)m  the  just  claims  of 
the  law,  and  that  we  rise  in  some  mysterious  way  above 
its  obligation  and  power.  No ;  for  in  accepting  salva- 
tion, we  accept  of  that  which  honours,  satisfies,  confirms 
the  law.  '^Do  we  make  it  void,"  says  the  apostle, 
through  our  "  faith  V*  God  forbid ;  nay,  we  establish 
the  law.  "  Orace  reigns  ;**  but  how ?  "  through  right" 
eousnesSf*  unto  eternal  life.  The  glory  of  the  gospel  is 
this,  that  it  reveals  Qod*B  mercy  and  saves  the  sinner's 
soul  without  casting  a  stain  or  a  shadow  upon  immacu- 
late justice — ^nay,  in  a  manner  that  enhances,  at  least 
to  our  apprehension,  the  lustre  of  divine  holiness,  and 
confirms  the  stability  of  the  divine  throna 

What  is  the  law  of  grace  of  which  the  apostle  speaks, 
and  under  which  all  Christians  are?  What  but  the 
pure  unalterable  law  of  Qod,  kept  with  us  and  for  us  by 
Christ,  written  in  us  by  the  Spirit,  held  over  us  by  love  f 
— ^the  same  law,  honoured  now  by  our  conscience,  obeyed 
by  our  will,  accepted  by  our  whole  nature,  loved  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  so  working  in  us  by  Christ's  power, 
as  to  transform  us  into  the  perfect  image  of  him  who 
saves  us  that  we  may  be  like  him,  and  with  him  for 
ever.  Thus  we  flee  unto  God  to  hide  us  from  the  terron 
of  Uw. 

2.  *'  I  flee  unto  thee  to  hide  me"/rom  the  hostiHijf 
and  the  hatred  of  men,      •       •       •       «       « 

3.  "  I  flee  unto  thee  to  hide  me"  from  the  trials  and 
calamities  of  life.  There  are  many  such  trials  that 
come  to  us  in  our  passage  home,  even  if  we  have  no 
enemies ;  "  if  all  men  speak  well  of  us,"  better  fur  thm 
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we  deserve ;  if  we  have  "  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends,"  we  are  no^  to  think  it  strange  if  we  have 
troops  of  trials  too.  But  what  are  these  trials  under 
his  management  but  troops  of  friends  as  welL  Each 
one  of  them  carries  blessing.  With  the  bitterness  there 
is  balm.  After  the  stroke  comes  the  healing,  the  clear 
shining  after  the  rain.  The  daxkest  calamity  of  life  has 
love  in  the  heart  of  it.  All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  whom  God  loves. 
Ye9,  with  a  will,  as  we  say,  they  work.  There  is  no 
will  in  ihe  dead  things,  but  there  is  a  will  of  God  wolf- 
ing in  them — a  breathing,  loving  will  of  God— that  will 
so  control  and  manage  them  that  every  one  of  them 
shall  be  to  us  like  a  very  angel— like  a  ministering 
spirit  ministering  to  an  heir  of  salvatioiL  Do  you  say 
you  do  not  fed  this  ?  You  do  feel  it  if  your  trials  are 
drawing  you  or  driving  you  to  God.  Ah !  in  our  blind- 
ness we  do  not  know  how  much  our  afflictions  are 
enriching  us  even  now.'  One  trial  perhaps  is  like  a 
great  black  wall  of  limitation,  and  we  gaze  upon  it  in 
blank  astonishment,  and  wonder  how  it  is  we  are  so 
hemmed  in.  How  is  it )  Why,  it  is  because  beyond 
that  wall,  if  we  could  go,  we  should  slide  down  slippery 
places,  and  fall  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  destruction. 

A  storm  comes  to  a  ship  in  mid-voyage.  6he  is 
driven  far  out  of  her  course,  and  is  glad  at  last  to  find 
shelter  in  some  friendly  port '  But  there  would  soon 
haye  been  shipwreck  in  the  fair  weather.  The  sunken 
rock,  tbe  unknown  cmrent,  the  treacherous  sand,  were 
just  before  the  ship.  The  storm  vras  her  salvation.  It 
carried  her  roughly  but  saMj  to  the  harbour.  And 
such  is  affliction  to  many  a  souL  It  comes  to  quench 
the  sunshine,  to  poor  the  pitiless  rain,  to  raise  the  stormy 
wind,  and  drive  the  soul  away  to  port  and  refiige,  away 
to  harbour  and  home  within  the  circle  of  divine  tran- 
quillity—in the  deep  calm  of  the  everlasting  presence. 
God  will  keep  his  people  in  this  position  until  aU  these 
earthly  calamities  are  overpast,  and  the  cry  is  heard  no 
more  from  any,  "  I  flee  unto  thee  to  hide  me,"  b\it  all 
unite  in  saying,  We  wiU  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  ever. 

4.  "  I  flee  unto  thee  to  hide  me"  from  the  fear  and 
from  the  tyranny  of  death.  This  is  the  very  last  flight 
of  the  godly  souL  It  has  surmounted  or  gone  through 
every  evil  now  but  one :  "  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death."  Terrors  of  law,  assaults  of  men, 
shocks  of  temptetion,  adversities  of  life,  afflictions  of  the 
soul — these  are  all  gone  by.  The  soul  has  gone  through 
all  that  tribulation,  and  has  now  but  one  conflict  more, 
one  short  etruggle  between  it  and  life  eternal,  and  yet 
tha^  one  short  struggle  seems  more,  sometimes,  to  the 
soul's  fear  than  all  the  trials  of  life  beside.  There  are 
many  things  about  death  that  make  it  thus  tremendous 
and  solemn.  It  is  a  dire  necessity — "  there  is  no  dis- 
pharge  in  that  war."  It  is  an  impenetrable  mystery — 
the  grave  keeps  every  secret^  and  all  is  silent  within  the 


veil.  It  is  a  conclusive  and  irrevocable  crisis — the  soul 
makes  no  returning  step,  the  pathways  of  mortality  Are 
left  for  ever.  It  is  felt  to  be  the  threshold  of  eternity— 
the  gate  opening  immediately  into  blessedness  or  woe. 
It  is  the  leaving  of  all  mortal  companionships,  and  the 
going  away,  alanef  into  an  unknown  place,  into  an  un- 
tried being.  Yes;  alone,  unless  your  sOul  knows  the 
Psalmistf  s  secret,  and  can  take  up  the  Psalmisf  s  song — 
'^  IJlee  unto  thee  to  hide  me,"  Then  all  will  be  changed. 
The  dire  necessity  will  soften  itself  into  a  law  Of  It ve. 
The  impenetrable  mystery  will  be  as  the  shadow  of  an 
angel's  wing.  The  irrevocable  crisis  will  be  the  bound- 
ing of  the  captive  into  liberty.  The  loss  of  the  mortal 
companionship  will  be  far  more  than  repaired  by  the 
formation  of  higher  fellowships,  and  by  the  immediacy 
of  the  presence  of  God.  Look  how  softly  yet  trium- 
phantly the*  pilgrim  can  thus  pass  from  our  sight !  The 
shades  of  night  are  falling  around  hiii^  He  sees  the 
deepening  darkness,  and  cries,  "  1  flee  unto  thee  to  hide 
me."  In  the  flight  the  darkness  dest eads,  and  for  a 
little  haply  we  hardly  know  whether  he  is  in  refhge. 
B«t  listen !  There  is  now  another  song.  He  has  made 
the  last  fli^t  He  has  reached  the  refuge.  ''I  will 
flsar  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  And  yet  again,  from 
further  distance,  there  is  borne  back  to  us  this  sweet 
strain — "  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.^*  And 
then  we  hear  no  more,  or  we  hear  but  broken  syllables, 
for  death  is  just  passing ;  but  on  the  other  side  is  heard, 
in  bursting  glory  tones,  **  And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever ! " 

And  now  you  have  the  alternative  before  you. 

Will  you  pursue  the  sinnefs  flight,  or  will  you  be  hid 
in  the  saint's  refuge  ?  , 

Will  you  be  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw,  or  a  recog- 
nised and  protected  subject  of  the  kingdom  T 

Will  you  be  a  portionless  and  weary-footed  t^^an- 
derer,  or  will  you  be  a  home-loving  and  home-coming 
child? 

Will  you  battle  with  the  storm  of  life  single-handed, 
or  will  you  flee  to  that  sanctuary  from  which  you  will 
be  able  to  look  out  upon  them  as  men  look  firom  a 
sheltered  dwelling,  upon  driving  clouds  and  an  angry 
sea? 

Will  you  go,  as  a  solitary  traveller,  into  eternity, 
and  meet  all  its  terrors  and  sublimities  alone,  or  will 
you  have  "  the  Eternal  God  for  yowr  refuge,  and  abound 
you  the  everlasting  arms  ?" 

I  know  what  your  reason  says  when  tills  case  is' 
submitted  to  you.  I  know  what  your  conscience  testi- 
fies. I  know  what  your  heart  is  telling  you.  But  I 
cannot  tell  what  you  will  do.  I  Can  only  hope  and  pray, 
as  do  many  more,  that  you  will  turn  you  now  to  the 
stronghold,  as  a  prisoner  of  hope,  that  you  will  declare 
yourself  at  last  in  eternal  sanctuary,  and  solemnly 
commit  all — your  body  and  your  soul,  your  life  and  your 
death— into  the  keeping  of  your  God. 
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A  PILGRIM  soira. 

(nvm  the  Oemum  of  Qarct*i  **  Songt  oftht  Brdkren,'*) 

LoBD  and  Master  I  Thou,  whose  reign  of  love 
Shall  endure  when  earth  and  heavens  remove — 

Thou,  in  nature  and  in  name 

Now  and  evermore  the  same, 
Glory  be  to  Thee,  below,  above ! 

Pteace  and  blessing  follow  day  by  day 
Where  Thou  leadest  in  the  heavenward  way ; 

And  Thy  people,  calmly  blest, 

Safely  toil,  or  sweetly  rest, 
Happy  subjects  of  Thy  gentle  sway. 

When  they  journey  o'er  the  desert  plain. 
Strength  and  guidance  they  from  Thee  obtain ; 
And  if  sudden  storms  arise, — 
Tempests  darken  earth  and  skies, — 
Thou  commandest, — all  is  calm  again. 

Tbou  commandest,— from  the  flinty  stone 
Gushing  waters  Thy  dominion  own ; 
From  the  opening  clouds  of  heaven 
Bread  is  to  Thy  people  given ; — 
Still  Jehovah  by  his  deeds  is  known ! 

Satan's  legions  must  Thy  power  allow ; 
Beath  and  Hades  both  are  vanquished  now ; 

Fear  and  sorrow's  mournful  cry 

Change  to  halleluiahs  high  \— 
Blessed  they^  who  to  Thy  sceptre  bow  ! 

Lord,  receive  us,  claim  us  as  Thine  own ! 
We  will  follow,  only  lead  Thou  on. 

Lead  us  in  the  path  we  love, 

To  the  better  land  above. 
Where  the  conflicts  epd,  the  crowns  arc  won. 

Prom  temptations  guard  or  set  us  free. 
Whether  bright  or  dark  their  fonn  may  be  ; 

Let  our  love  unchanging  glow, 
*  And  no  rest  our  labours  know. 
Till  for  ever  we  may  rest  with  Thee  ! .      h.  l.  i 


PEEE. 


"  TiBi  are  the  children  free,"  for  if  the  Sou  sets  us 
^  ve  are  free  indeed.  We  are  free  from  the  ciurso  of 
^  broken  law ;  we  are  free  from  tlie  bonds  of  the  law 
M  a  covenant  of  works ;  we  are  free  from  the  chains  of 
^^ ;  and  we  are  free  from  the  fetters  of  sin.  The 
^  enjoyment  of  this  liberty  is  in  the  land  vf  holy 
"^^'iom  above ;  but  we  possess  the  full  title  to  it  now ; 


and  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  our  liberty  in  Christ 
Jesus  lies  the  great  pbwer  of  practical  holiness.  It  is 
only  then  that  sin  has  not  dominion  over  us,  when  we 
are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace. 

The  (Government  Packet  for  England  was  leaving  the 
port  of  Bahia,  in  the  Brazils,  when  a  boat  came  along- 
side, and  my  interest  was  excited  in  a  I^egro  woman 
who  entered  the  ship.  There  was  nothing  to  attract 
attention  in  a  mere  Negro  slave ;  for  the  city  was  full 
of  slaves,  and  the  streets  were  very  much  left  to  them- 
selves, as  if  the  town  had  been  theu:  own.  They  were 
a  fine  race  of  men.  Taken  fr6m  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Athintic,  and  still  living 
within  it,  they  were  as  black  as  ebony ;  so  that  other 
Negroes  seemed  merely  men  of  colour,  in  contrast  with 
the  raven  hue  of  their  Ethiopian  skin.  They  were  tall, 
broad-chested,  athletic  ;  and  some  of  them  were  said  to 
have  been  chiefs  under  their  own  African  sun,  with  their 
clansmen  still  ready  to  respond  to  their  call.  As  we 
looked  on  the  ruins  of  stately  houses,  not  decayed  by 
age  but  consumed  by  fire,  they  seemed  by  their  lofty 
bearing  to  reply:  You  gaze  at  that  mass  of  ruined 
houses ;  they  were  the  mansions  of  our  lordly  masters  ; 
it  was  orn*  hands  that  set  them  on  fire,  and  reduced 
tlfem  to  naked  walls ;  for  there  is  a  limit  to  our  sub- 
mission, slaves  though  we  be. 

But  though  we  had  seen  almost  none  but  slaves  in 
the  city,  this  Negro  woman  at  once  awakened  our 
interest  from  the  burden  she  bore,  or  rather  from  her 
manner  of  bearing  it  She  followed  her  mistress,  a 
delicate  English  lady,  whose  little  boy  of  three  or  four 
years  she  carried  upon  her  side.  The  sight  immediately 
recalled  the  ancient  promise  in  Isaiah,  "  Ye  shall  be 
borne  upon  her  sides,  ye  shall  be  dandled  upon  her 
knees :"  for  she  bore  the  little  one,  not  in  her  arms  nor 
on  her  shoulders,  but  literally  upon  her  side  above  the 
thigh-joint.  On  shore  our  pity  was  awakened  for  a 
marmot,  which  had  been  killed  and  thrown  over  a 
garden  wall.  Being  too  well  known  to  the  people,  it 
had  been  dealt  with  as  a  robl>er  of  the  dairy  or  the  hen- 
roost ;  but  being  unknown  to  us,  it  excited  our  interest; 
and  we  were  touched  to  find  one  of  her  young,  alive  and 
unhurt,  still  clinging  to  the  side  of  its  dead  mother. 
Much  after  the  same  manner  did  the  little  English  boy 
cling  to  liis  Ethiopian  nurse  as  she  climbed  into  the 
ship,  sitting  astride  on  the  hollow  of  her  side ;  a  seat 
quite  familiar  to  him,  and  often  occupied  afterwards 
with  great  apparent  comfort. 

The  illustration  of  the  text  having  riveted  my  regards 
on  the  African  bondmaid,  I  remarked  to  the  captain : — 

''  That  woman  will  be  sot  free,  as  soon  as  she  lauds 
on  the  shores  of  England." 

"  No,  she  will  not." 
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"Why?" 

*'  Because  she  is  free  already." 

"  Then  is  she  not  a  slave  ?" 

"  She  was  a  slave  just  now  at  the  ship's  side ;  but 
the  Queen  of  England  has  no  slaves,  and  the  moment 
she  set  her  foot  on  the  planks  of  this  ship  she  was  free. 
Her  mistress  may  change  her  mind  and  return  to  the 
shore;  but  she  can't  now  take  that  servant  back  without 
her  own  free  will  She  is  welcome  to  remain  here  if  she 
please,  for  she  is  already  a  free  woman." 

Between  us  and  the  haven  of  our  rest,  the  land  and 
the  home  of  freedom,  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  were 
tossing  their  restless  waves.  Yet  from  the  moment  she 
passed  the  gangway  of  a  British  ship,  all  the  powers  of 
earth  could  not  bring  that  poor  African  woman  into 
bondage  again,  except  over  the  silenced  guns  of  the 
fleets  of  England. 

Even  so,  believer,  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
has  no  slaves ;  and  the  moment  you  entered  the  ark  of 
his  mercy,  and  trusted  yourself  to  the  great  Captain 'of 
your  salvation,  you  were  liberated  from  sin  and  death, 
and  became  for  ever  free.  Your  freedom  is  not  post- 
poned till  you  reach  the  land  of  liberty  above;  a  stormy 
ocean  rolls  between  you  and  that  home  of  the  free,  the 
haven  of  your  rest;  but  already  "the  Son  has  made 
you  free,  and  you  are  free  indeed."  All  earth  and  all 
hell  wUl  in  vain  combine  to  bring  you  into  bondage 
again ;  all  the  power  of  the  Almighty  God  is  pledged 
'  for  your  safety  and  freedom ;  and  because  Jesus  reigns 
you  can  never  more  be  enslaved  by  Satan,  or  by  sin,  or 
by  any  power  of  evil.  Let  it  never  be  said,  that  of  your 
own  will  you  returned  to  yoiur  old  task-master;  and 
that  by  your  free  consent  you  "are  entangled  again 
with  the  yoke  of  .bondage."— -Co^rTiat^m,  hy  the  Rev. 
A.  M,  Stuart 


"HELL  IS  DSr  MY  WAY." 

A  TOUNO  lady  was  so  very  strongly  moved  under  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  that  she  often  wept.  Her 
pastor  watched  her  with  interest,  hoping  to  see  her 
brought  to  Christ.  After  a  time,  not  seeing  her  at 
church,  he  inquired  concerning  her  of  her  mother. 
That  lady  was  a  widow,  and  she  replied,  weeping, — 

"Ah,  sir,  I  fear  my  daughter  has  met  with  com- 
panions who  are  leading  her  sadly  astray." 

The  pastor  did  his  best  to  restore  the  girl  to  right 
paths.  His  efforts  were  vain.  She  had  given  her  heart 
to  folly,  and  would  no  longer  listen  to  the  voices  of  duty. 

But  her  sinfrQ  pleasures  could  not  guard  her  against 
the  assault  of  death.  Not  many  weeks  elapsed  before 
this  young  woman,  while  busy  over  her  sewing,  suddenly 
dropped  her  needle  and  exclaimed,— 


"  Oh,  I  am  dying ! " 

The  inmates  of  the  house  placed  her  on  the  bed. 
Looking  wildly  about  her,  she  said, — 

"  I  see  heaven  and  hell  before  me.  /  carCt  get  to 
heaven,  for  hell  is  in  xt  way  !" 

These  were  her  last  words.  Terrible  words,  were 
they  not  ?  But  would  not  the  same  words  be  applicaUe 
to  you,  0  impenitent  sinner,  if  i/ou  were  now  on  your 
death-bed  ?  Would  not  hell  be  in  youe  way,  too  I 
Would  it  not  be,  "moved  from  beneath,"— a  stormy  sea 
of  fire,— to  "meet  you  at  your  coming ?"  You  know  it 
would.  Why  not  go  to  Christ  then  for  pardon  ?  Had 
that  young  woman  obeyed  her  conscience  and  her  judg- 
ment, she  would  have  gone  to  Christ,  when  his  word 
made  her  heart  soft.  Would  hell  have  been  in  her  way 
then  ?  Would  it  be  in  your  way  if  you  were  a  pardoned 
instead  of  an  impenitent  sinner  ?  You  know  it  would 
not.  On  the  contrary,  you  know  that  if  you  were  a 
Christian,  the  cross  of  Jesus  would  be  a  bridge  uniting 
your  death-bed  to  the  gate  of  the  c'elestial  city,  and 
securing  you  a  safe  and  sure  passage  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Why,  then,  do  you  delay  ?  Why  not  repent 
at  once  ?  Why  not  flee  to  Christ  ?  Why  not  now  end 
the  ruinous  strife  you  are  carrying  on  against  God  by 
becoming  a  meek,  happy  disciple  of  Jesus.  Why 
not ! 


"YES,  HE  HAD  TO!" 

A  BicH  man  in  the  city  of ,  lately  died.    Success 

had  crowned  his  unwearied  efi'orts,  and  it  was  weU 
known  that  a  huge  fortune  was  the  result  of  a  life  spent 
in  the  accumulation  of  earthly  good.  He  died  in  the 
morning,  soon  after  the  sun  had  hsen,  and  all  through 
the  day  that*  followed,  men  were  commenting  on  the 
event:  "He  died  rich."  "He  amassed  a  handsome 
fortune."  "  He  was  successful  in  business."  "  He  left 
a  large  property,"  said  one,  who  was  himself  increased 
in  goods.  The  reply  of  a  poor  man  standing  near,  yet 
one  rich  in  faith,  seemed  for  the  instant  to  startle  him 
out  of  his  own  worldly  infatuation :  "  Yes,  he  had  to ! " 

Men  may  heap  to  themselves  the  wealth  of  worlds, 
and  gather  about  them  all  earthly  riches,  but  they  must 
all  come  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  march  of  life ;  lay 
down  their  armour,  their  burdens,  and  their  treasures 
at  the  tomb's  door,  and  together  enter  in  to  explore  the 
mystery  of  that  imseen  state,  within  whose  dark  shadows 
so  many  have  before  them  entered. 

There  is  but  one  thing  a  man  can  carry  with  him 
through  th^  darkness  of  death.  A  hope  of  heaven 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  is  that  priceless 
treasure  of  which  the  grave  cannot  rob  the  soul,  for  it 
is  not  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  a  heavenly  inheritance. 


GOOD  FOK  N0THIH6.' 


bET  awny  with  yc,  for  an  idle  good- 
I  for-nothing  thief  1"  exclaimed  Mre. 
r  PattiD,  aa  with  an  angry  gesture 
I  she  waved  from  Ler  door  a  ragged 
i  miserable  lad  who  stood  before  it. 
-'"Never  shall  you  be  trusted  with 
;uiother  erraiid  by  me  !  To  tal;e 
thebiacuita  out  of  tlie  very  bag  !  Don't  tell  me 
jfoii  were  hungry ;  don't  tell  mc  you  won't  lie 
n&a  doing  it  again !  I  was  ready,  I  was,  to 
S-n  you  a  chance,  since  I  knew  that  you  was  a 
bomdeBa  orphan ;  but  I'll  not  be  taken  in  twice  1 
Oo,  beg  about  the  streets  or  iitarve,  or  find  your 
«J  to  the  workhouse,  or  the  jail !  I  wash  my 
itais  of  you ;  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
ye,  I  tell  you !  uogratefol  and  good  for  nothing 
M yon  are!"  aiid,  aa  if  topve  force  to  her  words, 
Un.  Paton  alammed  the  door  in  hb  face. 

Rob  Barker  turned  away  from  the  house  with 
the  look  of  a  beaten  hound.  Ue  knew  that  tbe 
'^froacbes  of  the  woman  were  not  undeserved, 
thu  ho  had  not  been  faithful  to  his  trust.  De- 
prived, when  a  child,  of  his  parents'  care,  brought 
ip  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  vice,  growing  even 
M  the  weeds  grow,  uucared  for  and  unnoticed, 
^n  as  something  worse  than  useless,  he  seemed 
Mitbomtt>be  trampled  upon;  be  appeared  Ui 
DebMind  by  no  Idndly  ties  to  the  follow -creatures 
who  desirised  him.  A  feeling  of  savage  daijiiiir 
*»  creeping  over  his  souL 
"Aj,  I'm    good    for  nothing,   am  U"  Ilob 
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mnttcrud,  as  with  slouching  gut  he  sauntered 
down  the  street,  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  for 
all  the  world  was  alike  to  him,  a  desert  without 
a  home.  Almost  fiercely  he  looked  at  the  passers- 
by,  some  on  foot,  some  iu  carriages,  some  upon 
prancing  steeds,  '*  TVt^^  are  good  for  something," 
thought  Rub;  "  tftty  have  their  homes  and  their 
friends,  their  kind  parents,  their  merry  children. 
TAey  are  loved  while  they  live,  aiid  sorrowed  for 
when  they  die.  But  /,  I  have  no  one  left  on 
earth  cither  to  love  or  care  for  me,  or  misa  me 
when  I'm  gone.  Life  is  just  one  tough  hard 
struggle,  there's  none  will  help  me  through  it !" 

Bob  stopped  at  the  conier  of  a  street,  leant 
against  an  iron  lamp-post,  and  moodily  folded 
hia  arms.  The  bare  brown  elbows  were  seen 
through  the  holes  in  his  tattered  sleeves.  His 
worn-out  shoes  would  hardly  hold  together. 

"  I  say  you,  won't  you  come  in  there  1 "  said  a 
voice  just  behind  him.  Rob  started,  he  so  Lttle 
erpeetcd  to  be  addressed,  and  turning  half  round 
he  saw  a  pale  boy,  in  clothes  that  were  poor  but 
nut  tattered,  who  pointed  to  a  door  close  by,  over 
which  was  written  "Sagged  School" 

"  I'm  not  wanted  there,"  muttered  Bob, 

"Every  one's  welcome,"  said  the  little  boy, 
"  and  it's  better  to  be  in  a  WBtm  room  than  stand- 
ing out  here  in  ffie  cold !  I'm  late,  very  late  to- 
day, for  I've  been  sent  on  an  erraadr  but  I  tlunjc 
I'm  in  time  for  the  little  address;  teaeher,  she 
always  gives  ns  a  bit  of  a  alory  at  the  end  I 
can't  wai^  but  you'd  better  come  in;"  and  with 
the  force  of  this  simple  invitation,  Sandy  Benne — 
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for  such  was  the  young  boy's  name — drew  the 
half  unwilling  Hob  within  the  door  of  a  place 
where  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Qood  Shepherd 
was  trying  to  feed  his  lambs. 

Eob  did  not  venture  to  do  more  than  enter  the 
low  whitewashed  room  in  which  he  heard  the 
hum  of  many  voices.  A  poor-looking  room  it 
was ;  its  only  furniture,  rough  benches ;  its  only 
ornaments,  a  few  hymns  and  texts  in  large  letters 
fastened  on  the  wall  Hob  stood  close  by  the  door, 
a  shy,  almost  sullen  spectator,  watching  the  scene 
before  him.  The  room  was  thronged  with  chil- 
(iren — such  children  as,  but  for  the  Hogged  School, 
would  have  been  playing  about  in  the  streets. 
Little  rough-headed  urchins,  who  once  had  been 
foremost  in  mischief,  pale  sickly  boys  who  looked 
as  if  they  had  had  no  breakfast  that  morning. 
Seated,  some  on  the  benches,  some  on  the  floor, 
they  were  conning  their  tasks  with  a  qheerfol  in- 
dustry which  might  have  shamed  some  of  the 
children  of  the  rich.  But  a  few  minutes  after 
the  entrance  of  Hob,  at  a  signal  given  by  the 
teacher,  a  tall  fair  lady  in  mourning,  books  and 
slates  were  put  back  in  their  places,  the  morning's 
lessons  were  ended,  and  the  school  looked  like  a 
bee-hive  when  the  bees  are  about  to  swarm. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  the  little  address,"  whis- 
pered Sandy,  who  had  kept  an  eye  upon  Rob; 
'Hhe  teacher  is  going  to  knock  upon  the  floor 
with  her  parasol,  and  then  won't  we  be  quiet  as 
mice ! " 

There  was  no  need  to  call  "  silence;"  two  little 
raps  upon  the  floor  were  enough  to  make  every 
rough  scholar  in  the  place  go  back  to  his  seat  in 
a  minute,  and  remain  there  as  still  as  a  statue. 
All  the  young  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  teacher,  the 
gentle  loving  lady,  who  daily  left  her  comfortable 
home  to  trudge,  sometimes  through  rain,  and 
snow,  and  sleety  to  spend  her  time,  her  strength, 
and  her  health  in  leading  ragged  children  to  the 
Saviour.  Her  voice  was  a  Httle  faint,  for  the 
lady  was  weary  with  her  work,  though  never 
weaiy  q/*her  work,  but  her  smile  was  kindly  and 
bright  as  she  began  her  short  address. 

"  I  have  promised  to  give  you  a  story,  my  dear 
3roung  friends,"  she  began,  "  and  as  I  am  speak- 
,  in  a  Ragged  School,  and  to  those  who  are 
ed  Ragged  Scholars,  you  will  not  be  shocked 
or  surprised  if  I  choose  for  my  subject — ^a  rag." 


The  teacher's'  cheerful  smile  was  reflected  on 
many  a  young  sunburnt  face ;  rctgs  were  a  theme 
on  which  most  of  the  company  felt  perfectly  at 
home,  though  few  present,  except  poor  Rob,  ac- 
tually wore  the  articles  in  question. 

"  On  a  miry  road,"  continued  the  lady,  "  trod- 
den down  by  hoofs,  rolled  over  by  wheels,  till  it 
became  almost  of  the  colour  of  the  mud  on  which 
it  was  lying,  lay  an  old  piece  of  linen  rag,  which 
had  been  dropped  there  by  a  beggar.  Nothing 
could  be  more  worthless,  and  long  it  lay  un- 
noticed, till  it  caught  the  attention  of  a  woman 
who,  with  a  child  at  her  side,  was  picking  her 
way  over  the  crossing. 

<<<I  may  sA  well  pick  that  up  for  my  ba^' 
said  the  woman. 

"*Oh,  mother,  don't  dirty  your  fingers  by 
picking  up  that  rag !'  cried  the  boy  with  a  look 
of  disgust ;  '  such  trash  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
washing !  '  It's  good  for  nothing ;  just  good  for 
nothing ;  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone  !' 

"  ^  Let  me  judge  of  that,'  said  the  woman ;  and 
stooping  down,  she  picked  up  the  miry  rag,  all 
torn  and  stained  as  it  was,  and  carried  it  with 
her  to  her  home.  There  she  carefully  washed  it, 
and  put  it  with  other  pieces  of  linen  in  a  bag ; 
and  after  a  while,  it  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  a 
manufacturer  of  paper. 

"  If  the  rag  had  been  a  living  creature,  pos- 
sessed of  any  feeling,  much  might  it  have  com- 
plained of  all  that  it  had  then  to  undergo.  It 
was  torn  to  pieces,  reduced  to  shreds,  beaten  till 
it  became  quite  a  pulp ; '  no  one  could  have 
guessed  who  looked  at  it  then  that  it  had  ever 
been  linen  at  all.  But  what,  my  young  friends, 
was  the  end  of  all  this  washing,  and  beating, 
and  rending  1  At  length  a  pure,  white,  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  paper  lay  beneath  the  manufacturer's 
hands ;  into  this  fair  form  had  passed  the  rag 
which  a  child  had  called  good /or  nothing  ! 

"  But  the  sheet  was  not  to  lie  useless.  Not  in 
vain  had  it  been  made  so  white  and  clean.  It 
was  next  carried  to  the  press  of  a  printer.  There 
it  was  once  more  damped,  so  as  better  to  receive 
an  impression ;  then  it  was  laid  over  blackened 
type  (that  is,  letters  cast  in  metal),  and  pressed 
down  with  a  heavy  roller,  until  every  letter  was 
clearly  marked  upon  the  smooth  white  surface. 
God's  Holy  Word  had  been  stamped  upon  it,  the 
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sbeet  was  to  form  a  leaf  of  a  Bible ;  such  honour 
was  givoi  to  tiie  once  soiled  rag,  which  a  child 
had  called  good  for  nothing ! 

^And  where  was  this  Bible  to  be  1  to  what 
home  and  what  heart' was  it  to  cany  its  mes- 
sage of  mercy )    It  was  bound,  and  gilded,  and 
bought^  and  carried  to  the  royal  palace  of  the 
queen.    The  Bible  lay  in  the  sovereign's  chamber, 
it  was  opened  by  the  sovereign's  hand ;  her  eye 
rested  upon  it  as  upon  that  which  was  more  pre- 
dons  to  her  then  her  crown !    What  was  it  to 
her  that  a  portion  of  the  paper  had  once  been  a 
wum-oat  rag  dropped  by  one  of  the  meanest  of 
her  subjects)     It  had  been  washed,  purified, 
changed,  the  Word  of  God  had  given  it  value ; 
well  might  the  queen  prize  and  love  it  as  her 
best  possession  upon  earth. 

"Dear  fiiends,"  continued  the  lady,  looking 
with  loving  interest  on  the  listening  groups  be- 
fore her,  "can  you  not  trace  qui  now  a  little 
panble  in  my  story?  Need  I  explain  its  mean- 
ing) There  have  been  some  n^lected  ones  in 
the  world,  as  little  cared  for,  as  little  regarded  as 
the  ng  which  lay  on  the  miry  road.  But  who 
shall  dare  to  say  that  even  the  soul  most  stained 
hysin,  most  sunk  in  evil,  is  good  for  nothing  F 
Such  souls  may  be  raised  from  the  dust,  such 
sook  have  been  raised  from  the  dust  While  Qod 
spares  life  we  may  yet  have  hope.  I  have  just 
read  of  the  case  of  James  Stirling,  a  faithful  scty- 
sQt,  an  earnest  worker  for  God.  That  man  for 
twenty  years  was  a  drunkard,  a  grief  to  his  wife, 
a  disgrace  to  his  family,  an  evil  example  to  those 
anmnd  him.  If  he,  by  the  power  of  God's  Word, 
^u  raised  from  such  a  depth  of  sin,  who  now 
^  despair?  What  if  our  sins  be  many  before 
God,  the  blood  of  Jenu  Christ  Ms  Son  cleanseth 
fim  all  nn.  The  soiled  may  be  pi&de  pure  and 
^^UL  What  did  the  Saviour  say  to  the  weeping 
Patent  whom  all  the  world  despised  ?  Thy  sins 
****  fwrgiven  thie,  go  in  peace.  And  thus  speaks 
^e  merciful  Lord  to  the  lowly  penitent  still. 
"And  when  a  soul  is  washed  from  its  guilt,  it 

• 

^  not  left  to  be  idle  and  useless.  When  God 
gives  to  a  sinner  a  new  hearty  it  b  that  his  holy 
word  may  be  deeply  stamped  on  that  heart, 
^en  those  who  have  been  cleansed,  forgiven,  and 
'^^  bear  to  others  the  blessed  message  which 
uiey  themselves  have  received.     Come,  hear  what 


the  Lord  Juu  done  for  my  soul.  Comey  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious;  such  are  the  Bible 
words  printed,  as  it  were,  on  the  heart  of  every 
pardoned  sinner,  who,  having  been  forgiven  much, 
feels  that  he  loveth  mucL 

^  And  once  more,  dear  Mends,  let  me  refer  to 
the  leaf  of  the  Bible  described  in  my  little  story, 
as  a  picture  of  a  soul  redeemed.  It  too  wiU  one 
day  be  borne  to  a  palace;  not  the  dwelling  of  an 
earthly  monarch,  but  the  mansion  of  the  King  of 
kings!  Precious  will  it  be  in  his  eyes,  and 
counted  amongst  his  treasures.  Oh,  what  a  joy- 
ful, glorious  end  may  be  reserved  for  some  whom 
the  world  calls  good  for  nothing,  when  penitent; 
pardoned,  purified  spirits  shine  as  stars  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ! " 

The  lady  ceased,  but  her  words  seemed  to  echo 
still  in  the  ears  of  poor  Rob.  He  stood  fixed  to 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
bustle  around  him  as  the  scholars  noisily  quitted 
the  room.  A  door  of  hope  had  been  suddenly 
opened  before  the  almost  despairing  lad,  a  gleam 
of  light  had  fallen  on  his  darkness.  Rob  Barker 
had  read  the  history  of  his  own  past  life  in  that 
of  the  trampled  rag;  could  a  like  future  be  before 
him  ?  could  he  ever  be  one  of  the  "  penitent,  par- 
doned, purified"  cmes,  who  shall  shine  at  last  like 
the  stars  1 

The  teacher^s  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
the  wretched  a{^)earance  and  earnest  look  of  the 
stranger  lad.  A  feeling  of  interest  and  .pity  made 
her  watch  him,  as  he  lingered  in  that  room  in 
which  he  had  first  learned  that  it  was  possible 
for  such  as  he  to  be  saved.  As  Bob  walked 
slowly  from  the  place,  the  lady  overtook  him, 
asked  his  name,  and  inquired  what  had  brought 
him  to  the  Ragged  School  that  morning. 

"  I  believe  that  God  brought  me,"  murmured 
Rob,  and  his  answer  came  from  his  heart. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ]  "  said  the  lady. 

"  I  have  no  home,  no  friends,"  replied  the  lad, 
in  a  tone  of  gloomy  despair. 

"  You  are  young,  you  look  strong  and  active, 
you  must  never  give  up  hope,"  said  the  teacher; 
**  God  is  willing  and  able  to  help  all  who  come  in 
faith  to  Him.  Let  us  see  if  no  way  can  be  found 
by  which  you  can  earn  your  bread  as  an  honest 
Christian  should  do." 

The  lady  herself  did  something,  perhaps  to 
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some  it  may  seem  very  little,  to  aid  the  poor 
homeless  lad;  she  had  many  poor  to  think  of, 
many  claims  on  her  purse.  She  gave  but  a  stale 
roll,  an  old  broom,  and  the  means  of  procuring  a 
single  night*s  lodging,  together  with  an  invitation 
to  come  every  day  and  Icam  at  the  Ragged 
School  This  was  but  a  small  and  humble  be- 
ginning to  Rob's  new  start  in  life.  I  am  not 
going  to  trace  his  career  through  all  its  various 
stages.  He  was  the  crossing-sweeper,  the  errand- 
boy,  the  lad  ready  for  any  message  or  any  work, 
cleaning  boots,  putting  up  shutters,  carrying 
parcels  to  earn  a  few  pence,  or  some  broken 
victuals).  Life  was  a  struggle  to  Rob,  as  it  is  a 
struggle  to  many  w&o,  when  they  rise  in  the 
morning  scarcely  know  where  they  will  lie  down 
at  night  But  Rob  Barker  was  learning  more 
and  more  to  put  his  trust  in  that  heavenly  Father 
who  never  forsakes  His  children.  He  was  learn- 
ing to  be  honest,  sober,  and  pious.  Gradually 
the  sky  brightened  over  Rob;  his  character  be- 
came known  and  trusted,  and  greater  prosperity 
came.  Having  sought  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  other  things  were 
added  besides,  according  to  the  promise  of  the 
Lord.  Rob  entered  service,  and  rose  in  it;  he 
remained  for  nearly  twenty  years  under  the  same 
kind  master,  then  with  his  honest  earnings  set 
up  in  business,  and  prospered.  Rob  lived  to  be 
known  and  respected  in  the  world  as  a  good 
husband,  father,  and  master.  He  lived  to  be  use- 
ful in  the  station  of  comfort  and  honour  to  which 
God's  mercy  had  raised  him,  and  to  look  forward 
with  humble  hope  and  rejoicing  to  the  changeless 
glories  of  heaven. 

Such  was  the  career  of  one  who  had  once  been 
deemed  good  for  nothing  by  a  fellow  sinner! 


THE  LONG  WALE. 

"  Come,  children,  get  ready,  we  shall  be  too  late  for 
church  ;  what  are  you  doing  over  the  fire  at  this  time 
of  day  ? " 

The  little  group  dispersed  at  once,  with  the  exception 
of  One  boy,  who  still  lingered. 

"  George,  what  are  you  about  ?  you  have  not  got  on 
your  shoes." 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  am  so  tired  I " 

"Tired,  with  what?"  ' 

"  You  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Monro,  "  he  was 
out  at  cricket  all  yesterday." 


"  And  is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  willing 
for  church  to-day  ?  Come,  make  haste  and  get  your 
shoes  and  doak,  you  see  raanima  and  your  aistera  are 
almost  ready." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  we  lived  nearer  church ! " 

"  So  do  I,  sometimes,  in  very  bad  weather ;  but  in  a 
fine  morning  hke  this  a  walk  of  three  miles  is  nothing, 
and  I  am  often  thankful  we  have  not  further  to  go,  like 
some  of  our  people  from  the  glens." 

"Yes,"  said  a  little  girl,  "old  Donald  comes  five 
miles,  and  is  hardly  ever  out  of  his  place." 

"Think  of  him,  George,  and  be  ashamed  of  your 
laziness." 

George  was  a  good  boy  on  the  whole,  though  rather 
indolent.  When  the  family  party  were  assembled  that 
evening  in  the  parlour,  Mr.  Monro  gravely  proposed 
that  his  son  should  recline  on  the  sofa,  while  the  girls 
repeated  their  Sabbath  lessons. 

"  Poor  George  is  so  feeble,  and  must  be  so  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  day." 

But  Geoige  blushed,  and  exclaimed  with  energy, — 

"  Papa,  I  am  not  at  all  tired  now,  and  I  did  feel 
ashamed  of  myself  for  complaining  of  the  walk  to 
church,  when  we  got  so  good  a  sermon  at  the  end 
of  it" 

"  That  is  right,  and  you  will  have  cause  to  thank 
God  if  you  are  never  further  from  his  house  of  prayer 
than  we  are  here.  What  would  you  think  of  a  young 
man  walking  four  hundred  miles  over  ice  in  order  to 
worship  God  among  his  people  again?" 

"Four  hundred  miles!"  exclaimed  the  children  to- 
gether. 

"  Why  that  is  further  than  to  London,"  said  Mrs. 
Monro.  "  It  must  have  happened  in  a  heathen  country. 
Where  did  you  read  of  it,  my  dear?" 

"  In  some  late  printed  accounts  from  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  Labrador.  The  thing  was  actually  done 
last  year,  by  a  young  Esquimaux." 

"  But  why  walk  such  a  distance  t " 

"  I  suppose  be  had  no  means  of  conveyance.  Shall  I 
tell  you  more  about  him?" 

The  little  girls  gathered  round  their  father,  begging 
for  the  story. 

"It  is  told  in  a  letter  last  year  from  Okole,  one  of 
the  Moravian  mission  stations  on  the  coast  of  dreary 
Labrador.  An  Esquimaux  youth,  called  Samuel,  although 
nominally  a  Christian,  had  often  grieved  his  relatives 
and  teachers  by  his  coldness  and  indifference  as  to  all 
spiritual  things.  When  any  fine  weather  comes  in  that 
stormy  country,  all  the  natives  who  are  able  for  work 
set  out  to  hunt  or  fish  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  long  winter  tliat  they  are  at  all  reguhur  in 
attending  church  or  school  The  missionaries  are  very 
desirous  to  make  the  most  of  that  time,  for  too  often 
the  young  people  lose  much  good  and  fall  into  much 
evil  by  intercourse  with  heathen  companions,  or  bad 
white  traders,  in  their  summer  wanderings.  So  all  his 
friends  were  grieved,  when  autumn  came,  to  find  that 
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Samuel  proposed  going  to  some  place  far  away  vrith  a 
heathen  Esquimaux,  who  had  heen  liring  near  Okole 
for  a  time.  He  said  he  would  return  in  a  year ;  hut 
they  had  little  reason  to  trust  him,  and  I  suppose  they 
feared  he  was  only  anxious  to  get  away  altogether  from 
winter  teaching  and  restraint." 
"When  was  it,  papa?" 

'<  In  the  autumn  of  1861.  Well,  Samuel  went  off  in 
a  boat  with  his  new  friend,  and  the  missionaries  feared 
thej  would  never  hear  of  him  again,  or  only  of  his 
baling  openly  joined  his  heathen  countrymen.  The 
month  of  March,  last  year,  was  remarkably  fine  in 
Labrador,  dear  hard  frost  and  no  tempests  of  wind. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  his 
friends,  Samuel  appeared  at  Okole,  on  foot  and  alone. 
He  told  that  he  had  felt  so  uncomfortable  and  unhappy 
during  the  winter,  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  church, 
no  teachers,  and  where  the  people  got  dmnk  and  lived 
in  a  most  sinful  manner,  that  he  determined,  as  soon 
aa  fine  weather  came,  to  try  and  make  his  way  home 
again.  He  set  out  alone,  in  the  end  of  February,  and 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  walked  the  whole  dis- 
tance, four  hundred  miles,  on  the  ice,  without  any 
accident." 

"  Where  could  he  get  food,  papa,  all  that  time,  and 
vhcre  would  he  sleep  V* 

"He  would  sleep,  I  suppose,  in  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
where  there,  was  no  better  shelter  near.  He  seems 
also  to  have  called  on  his  way  at  two  of  the  other 
vomon.  stations,  where  he  could  get  rest  and  supplies 
of  food.  Still  the  missionaries  speak  of  it  as  a  great 
feat,  which  could  be  seldom  practicable,  and  only  by  a 
^Tigt  determined  young  man,  in  very  fine  weather. 
I^  da  all  think  of  Samuel's  journey  whenever  we  are 
tempted  to  grumble  at  our  three  miles'  walk  to  chiu'ch." 
"Surely,"  said  George,  "he  must  have  been  thinking 
earnestly  about  his  soul,  and  will  be  a  real  Christian 
now.** 

*^  We  may  hope  it,  and  if  so,  we  shall  hear  of  him 
aS^in.  But  a  more  sad  case  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
the  same  date,  from  a  missionary  at  another  of  the 
^*brador  stations.  A  youth  of  nineteen,  called  Timothy, 
had  like  Samuel  caused  much  sorrow  to  his  teachers  by 
^^^iteness  and  wilfulness.  He  had  attended  school, 
the  missionary  writes,  during  thirteen  winters,  and  yet 
^^  little  progress.  He  went  away  on  a  hunting 
^^l>^on  which  was  not  successful,  and  then  came  to 
the  hooae  of  his  uncle,  who  advised  him  to  return  home 
^  his  mother  at  the  mission  station.  This  he  refused 
^  do.  One  dark  stormy  night  every  one  was  asleep 
ttcept  a  daughter  of  the  family,  who  heard  Timothy  go 
^^  ^  doors.  He  did  not  return  soon,  and  she  became 
•^ed,  and  awoke  her  father  and  brother.  They 
^^"^  that  he  had  taken  his  cousin's  kayak  (the  name 
">  an  Esquimaux  boat),  and  gone  off  to  sea  in  it  alone. 
^  atonn  lasted  for  several  days ;  when  it  abated  the 
^mily  got  another  boat  and  sailed  to  the  station,  about 
^ittH  m  hopes  of  finding  that  Timothy  had  gone 


back  there.  Alas,  he  had  never  been  heard  of,  and 
must  have  perished  in  the  waters !" 

"That  was  very  sad,  papa;  I  hope  he  was  like 
Samuel,  anxious  to  get  back  to  church  and  school" 

"  If  that  had  been  his  feeling,  he  would  have  gone  at 
a  right  time,  when  his  friends  advised  him,  not  stolen 
away  in  the  darkness.  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  in  the 
tale  of  poor  Timothy.  We  see  from  these  stories  how 
truly  the  sinful  heart  of  man  is  the  same  in  all  countries. 
The  young  Esquimaux,  without  the  grace  of  God,  is 
just  as  wayward  and  sinfid  as  the  English  or  Scottish 
boy.  Eveiywhere  we  find  our  fallen  nature  the  same, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  remedy,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  brought  home  by  the  Holy  Spurit  to  the  heart 
and  conscience.  This  you  need,  my^hildren,  as  truly 
as  the  children  in  far  distant  lands.  And  how  much 
greater  are  your  advantages  than  theirs !  How  serious, 
then,  becomes  the  question — are  you  valuing  and  im- 
proving your  privileges  ?  are  you  seeking  in  earnest  the 
grace  which  God  has  promised  that  all  who  seek  shall 
find  ?  J.  L.  B. 

Die.  18C3. 


LOOK. 


"  Look  ! "  Not  run,  but  look ;  not  go,  but  look ;  not  stop, 
but  look— look  !    A  great  deal  depends  upon  looking. 

A  boy  once  had  a  fine  knife,  an  English  knife  with  a 
Sheffield  blade,  a  present  from  his  uncle.  He  went  into 
the  woods  one  day,  and  lost  it  Not  till  he  reached 
home  was  it  missed.  The  poor  little  fellow  felt  badly 
enough.  Beside  the  loss  he  was  ashamed  of  his  care- 
lessness.   What  could  he  have  been  thinking  of  ? 

"  Go  back  and  look,"  said  his  father. 

"  It's  no  use,  I  know,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Look,  look,"  repeated  his  father. 

He  went,  and  after  a  careful  search,  the  knife  was 
found  under  a  sassafras  bush.  Looking  found  the 
knife. 

A  packet-ship  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  nearing  the 
coast  For  some  days  the  weather  had  been  lowering. 
Neither  sun  nor  stars  were  visible,  and  no  observation 
had  been  taken.  There  was  a  heavy  swell.  The  log 
was  carefully  noted,  but  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the 
ship  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  mate  took  sound- 
ings, and  a  sailor  was  aloft  on  the  look-out 

"  Breakers  ahead  !"  shouted  the  man  from  the  mast- 
head. 

"  Ready  about !"  thundered  the  man  at  the  helm. 

The  ropes  rattled,  the  sails  flapped  heavily,  while  the 
bow  swung  round  to  the  larboard,  and  the  noble  ship 
plunged  off  from  her  perilous  course.  Night  set  in. 
Anxious  eyes  were  strained  toward  the  dark  and  gloomy 
horizon.  The  captain  consulted  his  chart  There  was 
a  light  he  ought  to  make.  Where  was  he  drifting,  to 
lose  it ! 

"  Light  1 "  shouted  the  look-out  from  the  mast-head. 
A  distant  glimmer  was  discovered.    The  ship's  bearing 
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was  ascertained.  Alarm  and  anxiety  gave  way  to  hope 
and  joy.    Looking  saved  the  ship. 

The  Bible  says,  ''Look!''  Look,  where?  Look,  to 
whom?  Look,  why?  ''Look  onto  Me,  and  be  ye 
saved."  Who  says  this?  Who  is  Mb?  Moses?  No; 
for  he  says,  "  I  can  no  more  go  out  or  come  in."  David  ? 
No;  for  he  says,  '^My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  me." 
Who,  Solomon,  the  great  king  ?  No.  '*  Look  not  unto 
me,  "he  says;  "put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  Who  ? 
John ?  No ;  for  he  says,  "He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
preferred  before  me."  Who  ?  Paul  ?  No;  for  he  says, 
"  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints."    Who,  then  ? 

Moses  declares,  "The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my 
song,  and  he  is  become  my  strength  and  my  salvation." 
David  answers,  "In  the  Lord  do  I  put  my  trust.  He 
is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
John  says,  '^  Behold  the-  Lamb  of  €k>d,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Paul  adds,  "I  can  do  all 
things,  Christ  strengthening  me.  I  count  all  things  but 
loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  my  Lord."  "Me?"  Who?  It  is  the  Lord, 
our  Christ  and  Saviour.  "Look  unto  Me^^  he  says, 
"  and  be  ye  saved." 

And  everybody  who  has  looked  says  he  can  make  good 
his  promise.  He  can  save  from  sin,  for  his  '^  blood 
deanseth  from  all  sin."  He  can  save  from  hell,  for  he 
whispers  to  every  dying  penitent,  "To-day  thou  shalt 
be  with  me  in  paradise."  He  can  save  us  from  feeling 
troubled,  for  he  says,  "My  peace  I  will  give  imto  thee." 
He  can  save  us  from  wearying  and  giving  up,  for  he 
says, "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  He  can  save  us 
from  ^eing  lonely  when  our  dearest  friends  go  away  or 
die,  for  he  says,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee." 

.  What  a  Saviour  we  have  to  look  to!  You  have 
found,  dear  children,  if  yon  think  at  all,  how  many 
things  you  have  looked  to  have  failed  and  disappointed 
you  ahready.  Everything  in  this  world  wiU,  sooner  or 
Uiter;  but  Jesus  never,  never  will.  Oh,  how  sweet  to 
have  such  a  friend  to  look  to,  and  to  look  to  him  for 
everything.  Our  dear  parents  and  friends  can  only  dis- 
tribute what  He  gives. 

Take  home  then  to  your  hearts  to-day  this  one  little 
word,  "Look."  "Look  unto  mty  and  be  ye  saved" 
(Isa*  xlv.  22). — Anon, 


A  MOTHER'S  PRAYERS. 

"  I  WILL  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee, 
and  I  will  save  thy  children."  You  have  not  escaped 
conflict  regarding  any  one  of  these  children.  He  that 
was  taken  earliest  home  cost  you  perhaps  the  least. 
It  made  you  anxious  first  to  see  the  boy  set  o£f  for 
school  It  would  not  have  been  wise  to  warn  him  any 
more.  Yet  there  was  much  more  you  would  fain  have 
said  to  him ;  but  it  all  fell  back  on  your  own  heavy 
hearty  and  never  was  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  roll  any 


care  on  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  It  was  never  so 
hard  to  tarry  at  the  emptying  home  when  so  much  of 
your  heart  was  going  from  you.  It  was  harder  still, 
after  the  days  of  wise  parental  restriction  were  past,  to 
see  the  rules  kept  by  all  the  other  chUdren— broken  by 
him  only.  To  find  the  first  novels  lying  where  God's 
Word  used  to  be,  how  it  went  to  your  heart !  Still 
you  bore  up.  You  praised  the  Divine  Spirit  who  had 
set  the  mark  of  the  Lamb  on  your  other  children's 
brow,  and  went  to  your  knees  in  confidence  to  pray  for 
him. 

"  Pm  going  to  the  ball,  mother,"  said  one  such  to 
her  who  had  sought  the  good  part  alone  for  him,  and 
saw  him  partly  choose  it,  and  draw  back  again.  She 
told  him  all  the  truth  once  more;  but  the  age  for  pro- 
hibition was  past.  She  spent  much  of  that  evening 
alone ;  then  she  welcomed  him  home  again  herself,  far 
in  the  morning,  and  gave  him  these  lines : — 

^"S  FIRST  BALL. 


**  Qo  tread  yon  airy  acene  of  J07, 
If  J07  indead  U  leani  to  b«; 
But  while  ita  charms  thy  thoughts  employ, 
A  motlur*s  prajftn  khall  go  with  thee. 

Amid  the  dance,  the  langh,  the  song. 

Each  serious  thought  aflur  may  be; 
Yet  as  the  moments  sweep  along, 

A  mother's  ikoughU  hare  flown  to  theei 

Yes,  taXX  of  life,  and  free  from  care, 
Thy  youthful  breast  may  dance  with  glee ; 

But  there's  a  heart  thoa  know'st  not  Ourt^ 
A  mothar'i  heart  is  fixed  on  thee. 

^liile  all  around  wear  smiles  so  bright. 

And  Joy  lights  up  each  face  you  see ; 
£*en  on  this  gay  and  mirthftil  night, 

A  mother's  tears  are  shed  for  thee. 

Nor  think  me  gloomy,  dearest  boy. 

If  scenes  of  mhth  seem  Tain  to  me ; 
How  my  tieart  panta  to  share  heaven's  Joy, 

A  long  eternity  with  thee! " 

He  went  abroad.  He  would  not  take  any  introduc- 
tion to  a  missionary;  he  went  to  the  cathedral,  lived  at 
the  club,  took  a  ticket  for  the  fancy  ball,  and  got  a  dress 
for  it.  But  he  awoke  one  night  with  cholera,  and  in 
pain  cried  out,  "  My  God !"  It  was  his  first  prayer  for 
a  long  time  back.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  life-long 
communion  with  the  Father  through  the  Son.  Re- 
covering soon,  he  went  out  to  visit  the  mission*  H^ 
did  not  say  why  he  came,  but  the  missionaiy  guessed ; 
for  as  he  stood  by  a  young  disciple  gained  from  heathen- 
ism, he  said  sadly, "  Do  you  think  this  will  last  /"  His 
visit  was  returned  when  he  expected  no  one.  The 
missionary  found  him  cutting  a  velvet  cover  for  his  New 
Testament  from  the  purple  velvet  jacket  purchased  for 
the  ball,  which  was  not  yet  over.  Did  he  not  remember 
his  mother  then  ?  She  that  tah-ied  at  home  did  divide 
that  spoil 

When  Moses  made  demand  for  Israel's  departure 
from  Egypt,  he  said,  "  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us; 
there  shall  not  be  one  hoof  left  behind:  for  thereof 
must  we  take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  Qod;  and  we  know 
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not  with  what  we  must  serve  the  Lord  until  we  come 
ttuther."  The  Christian  mother  may  utter  in  faith  the 
same  challenge  before  him  with  whom  she  contends : 
*'  Not  one  hoof  of  all  that  is  mine  shall  be  left  behind.'* 
^  Thou  shalt  be  sayed^  and  tht  bousc."  Shall  our 
faith  rise  to  the  entireness  of  the  unconditional  pro- 
mise 1—The  Soul-Gatherer. 


"WITH  YOU  ALWAYS.*' 


C( 


What  an  even-tempered  man  Mr.  Rnssel  is,*'  said 
Bin.  Otbom  to  her  husband,  as  they  were  on  their  way 
home  from  an  evening  visit,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Rusnl's  temper  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe  trial  by 
a  eoane  and  insolent  intruder. 

^  He  has  great  command  over  his  temper,"  said  Mr. 
Oibom;  "  he  bad  naturally  a  quick,  irritable  temper. 
When  we  were  schoolboys  together,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  most  passionate  boy  in  school  He  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance,  and  was  shunned  by  most  of  the 
boys." 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  never  tell  what  kind 
of  a  man  a  boy  will  make.  Tour  passionate  boy  has 
become  one  of  the  calmest  of  men.*' 

"Thegraoe  of  Qod  can  work  wondrous  transformations. 
Ue  was  hopefully  converted  when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  since  then  his  path  has  been  that 
uf  the  just,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.*' 

''  What  a  pity  that  similar  transformations  are  not 
oflener  witnessed !  Why  is  it,  that  so  few  among  those 
who  are  really  Christians  commend  themselves  to  every 
man's  conscience.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  person  in  all 
thia  district  who  has  not  perfect  confidence  in  Mr. 
Ru«cL'* 

**  There  is  a  very  general  confidence  in  him,  still  he 
is  not  without  his  detractors." 

''  What  can  they  find  to  say  against  him  ?** 

^'They  cannot  find  anything,  but  they  hate  his  religion , 

wd  have  something  to  say  about  that    His  meekness 

^o«  not  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  the  wicked.** 
'* Slander  and  evil^^peaking  can  do  htiu  no  harm.** 
*'  It  has  done  him  good.    I  have  heard  him  say  that 

liis  enemies  had  been  a  means  of  grace  to  him.** 
"  That  is  a  new  idea  to  me— a  new  theme— enemies 

*  means  of  grace!" 
'*  Toa  can  readily  see  how  they  can  be  so.    Anything 

that  drives  a  man  to  Christ,  is  a  blessing  to  him.** 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Russel  seems  always  to  live  near  to 

Christ" 

'He  has,  I  have  learned,  made  great  use  of  the 
T'^^sif  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.*  He  has  claimed 
^  constant  presence  of  the  Saviour.** 

Christians  do  not  use  that  promise  as  they  should. 
^^  leave  it  as  belonging  to  the  apostles  and  mission- 
*^  They  do  not  expect  the  constant  presence  of  the 
«nonr.  They  do  not  ask  it  If  now  and  then  they 
^'^conadous  of  an  interview  with  Him,  they  feel  as  if 


they  had  experienced  a  great  blessing.  And  so  thej 
have.  But  they  might  experience  far  greater  blessings. 
They  might  have  Christ  with  them  always.  He  oflfers 
his  constant  presence  to  all  his  followers.  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'* 


YOUR  IITTLEHE83  AVD  GOD'S  LOVE. 

"But  I  am  afraid,"  one  says,  ''that  my  littleness  will 
seem  insignificant  in  God*s  sight*'  Why,  certainly  it 
will  Tou  are  right  in  that  Tou  are  only  wrong  in 
supposing  that  littleness,  relative  or  absolute,  is  not 
valued  of  God.  Do  parents  love  their  children  according 
to  their  square  inches  ?  Insignificant  and  poor  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  man  is ;  but  that  is  no  reason,  in  the  mind 
of  Qod,  why  be  should  not  be  an  object  of  the  Divine 
love  and  care. 

There  stands,  in  summer,  a  huge  tree,  green  and 
broad,  outwardly  reflecting  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
solar  light,  and  inwardly  full  of  twilight ;  and  a  little 
bird  draws  near,  and  philosophizes  with  itself  as  to 
whether  it  may  take  refuge  in  that  tree  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  from  the  pitiless  storm,  or 
from  the  hawk  that  soars  in  the  sky.  Its  heart  palpi- 
tates, and  it  looks  into  the  tree,  and  wonders  if  there 
is  room  there  for  it,  if  it  will  be  disagreeable  for  the 
tree  to  have  it  there,  and  if  such  a  great  tree  cares  for  such 
a  little  bird.  0  bird !  fly  and  ask  no  questions.  Let  the 
flutter  of  the  leaves  and  of  your  wings  mingle  till  you 
are  upon  the  inmost  twig  of  the  tree,  and  then  sing  a 
song  of  gratitude.  Methinks  I  hear  it  singing  within 
the  branches.  In  all  the  region  for  half  a  mile  about 
the  sweet  descant  is  heard ;  and  that  little  bird*s  song 
has  paid  the  tree,  and  everything  there  is  in  that  wide 
expanse,  a  thousand  times  better  for  its  shelter. 

One  little  soul  flying  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus  and 
singing  gratitude,  will  make  heaven  happier  than  ten 
thousand  processions  of  crowned  kings.  Little  7  You 
are  little ;  but  €k>d*s  love  has  no  latitudes  nor  longi- 
tudes. It  is  in  its  nature  infinite  and  beyond  price. 
Into  that  love  fly,  and  sing-  your  song  of  gratitude. 
None  so  little  that  they  may  not  go  to  Qod  and  tnist 
in  Him. 


UATTTS  CAHARY. 

(FOR  TBI  VIBT  UTTUI  OKIS.) 

Whex  Matty  was  five  years  old,  her  uncle  John  gave 
her  a  birthday  present  What  do  you  think  it  was?  A 
canary  in  a  green  cage.  Matty  clapped  her  hands  witli 
joy,  and  did  not  forget  to  say,  '^  I  thank  you,  uncle  John, 
very  much  indeed.** 

The  cage  had  a  green  glass  cup  of  water  on  one  side 
for  the  canary's  drink,  and  a  green  glass  cup  of  seeds 
on  the  other  side  for  its  food.  There  was  also  a  white 
tub  inside  for  birdie  to  wash  in.  Matty  filled  the  tub 
with  fresh  warm  water  every  rooming,  and  saw  it  take 
i  ts  bath.    *  *  Peep  !**  said  birdie  from  its  perch.    '  *  Peep !'  * 
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said  he,  hopping  on  the  rim  of  his  little  tub.  ^  Peep  T* 
he  said,  dipping  his  bill  into  the  water.  If  it  felt  right, 
in  he  went,  splashing  and  dashing,  flapping  his  wings, 
and  bobbing  up  and  down  to  his  hearths  delight.  I  wish 
every  little  child  loved  to  be  washed  so. 

What  diverted  Matty  most  was  the  way  it  went  to 
bed.  It  put  its  head  under  its  wing,  and  went  to  sleep 
on  one  foot,  and  that  was  all ;  mnch  easier  than  her  way, 
she  thought,  which  was  to  be  undressed  and  washed, 
taking  '*  so  long,"  especially  when  she  was  sleepy.  But 
little  girls  must  remember  that  long  is  made  longer  by 
impatience  or  fretfulness,  and  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  canary  knows  anything  about  His  early  morning 
song  often  wakes  Matty.  "  Ah,  you  are  praising  God 
*fore  I,"  Matty  says. 

She  often  talks  to  her  little  bird,  and  asks  him  many 
questions;  to  all  of  which  he  says,  *'Peep,  peep!" 
which  is  certainly  a  very  prudent  answer. 

In  summer  she  used  to  fetch  him  chickweed  and 
plaintain  seeds  fresh  from  the  garden.  "  Birdie,"  she 
said,  ''are  you  not  very  gUul  to  be  waited  upon  so?*' 
"  Peep  r*  answered  birdie.  Whether  that  was  yes  or  no, 
I  cannot  tell. 

One  morning  after  breakfast  Frank  opened  the  cage 
door,  and  out  flew  birdie.  After  making  a  few  stops,  he 
lighted  on  the  table.  Ho  hopped  from  one  plate  to 
another,  from  a  cup  to  the  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher  to  a 
cup,  picking  up  the  crumbs  and  taking  a  drink  where 
he  pleased,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  children. 

I  thought  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  wait  ttpan 
himself:  and  I  wish  some  little  boys  and  girls  whom  I 
know,  that  are  very  fond  of  bein^  waited  upon,  liked  it 
OS  well. 


TEE  IiITTIiE  TRACT-BOY. 

A  LITTLE  boy  about  four  years  old  lived  one  summer 
near  a  great  palace  of  the  King  of  Italy.  Around  the 
palace  were  the  famous  Boboli  Gardens.  They  were 
full  of  laurels  and  cypresses  and  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
flowers.  There  were  many  fine  statues  and  fountains, 
ponds  full  of  fish,  and  several  graceful  swans.  There 
were  long  walks  between  living  walls  of  green,  and  shady 
nooks  into  which  the  hot  sun  could  not  shine.  To  these 
beautiful  gardens  this  little  boy  went  with  liis  nurse 
every  pleasant  day.  There  he  used  to  meet  some  old 
officers,  who  for  their  long  service  in  the  army  of  the 
king,  were  permitted  to  live  near  the  palace  in  quietness 
the  rest  of  their  days. 

Very  soon  the  officers  and  the  little  boy  became  good 
friends.    They  told  liim  stories  of  the  wars,  and  gave 


him  flowers  to  carry  home  to  his  mother.  One  day  tlic 
little  boy  carried  some  tracts,  called  ^The  Soldier's  In- 
heritance," and  gave  them  to  the  old  officers.  The  next 
day  they  thanks  him  for  the  tracts,  and  asked  him  to 
bring  others  to  them.  And  so  for  many  weeks  he  gave 
them  good  little  books,  which  they  read  with  mnch  in- 
terest 

One  day  the  oldest  officer,  who  was  the  particulai 
friend  of  the  little  boy,  asked  him  if  be  could  give  him 
a  New  Testament  When  he  went  again  to  the  gardens 
be  carried  a  Testament  to  the  officer.  Soon  after,  the 
other  officers  asked  where  they  could  And  Testaments, 
and  were  directed  to  a  place  where  all  kinds  of  good 
books  could  be  found,  and  there  they  bought  Testaments 
for  themselves.  Thus  it  was  that  God  in  his  providence 
made  this  little  boy  the  means  of  doing  good  to  these  old 
soldiers,  giving  them  religious  books,  and  what  was  best 
of  all,  the  Word  of  Life,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
has  been  a  source  of  great  blessing  to  many. 


THE  ACCEPTED  TIME. 

"  I  will  arise  and  1:0  to  my  Father/'  Ac 

"  How  can  I  go  ?    With  nought  to  wear, 
Nought  save  this  tattered  beggai's  dress  1 
Long  have  I  laboured,  toiled  with  care 
To  make  its  rents  appear  the  less- 
How  can  I  go  ?— I  needs  must  wait, — 
The  beggar  sits  without  the  gate." 

Hark  !  do  you  hear  the  Saviour  caU^ 
The  blind,  the  halt,  the  maimed  to  come  ? 
His  mercy  can  embrace  as  all. 
Give  every  one  a  welcome  home. 
Go  as  you  are— He  gives  the  dress— 
A  robe  of  His  own  righteousness. 

But  soon  a  far  far  other  call 
Shall  tell  the  judgment  hour  is  here, 
And  with  its  thunder  summon  all 
At  His  tribunal  to  appear. 
Oh,  do  not  venture,  do  not  dare 
Only  these  beggar-rags  to  wear ! 

Come,  while  all  need  can  be  supplied ; 
Come,  while  salvation's  robes  are  given ; 
Lest,  when  the  saints  all  glorified 
Follow  the  Saviour  into  heaven, 
You  find  it  then  too  late,  too  hite, — 
A  beggar  weeps  without  the  gate. 

Dec.  18G3.  X.  X. 


-i^r^^&g^A 


«^^     ^^"i 


SIABT  OF  UBS.  KTITT  TBSVTLTAir. 

BT  THI  ^UiaOB  OF  "CHBOKIOLEg  OF  THE  KaHnXBO-OOTTlL  TAIULr." 


|0-DAT  a  letter  came  irom  Anat 
HunderBon  to  Father,  iavitiiig  him 
and  me  to  pay  a  Tiait  to  them  and 
Auut  Beauchamp  in  London.  She 
said  'twould  be  a  pity  to  let  slip  thia 
(ipportanity,  it  vas  tinje  I  sboold  b« 
learning  something  of  the  woild ;  and 
iont  Beauchamp,  vho  was  staying  at  Bath  for 
the  irkters,  would  fetch  me  in  her  coach  from 
Pistol,  if  we  conld  get  aa  &r  as  that 

Father  would  not  hear  of  going  himself,  saying 
^  l>ad  Ken  euon^^  of  the  world,  and  had  done 
*<th  it;  bnt  he  was  very  earnest  that  I  should 
go,  He  sud  I  onght  not  to  mope  my  life  away 
i"  tW*  comer. 

Mother  tmned  rather  pale,  and  spoke  of  the 
I"^  of  the  world  for  snch  a  child  as  me. 

^  Father  wonld  not  heed  her;  he  has  found 
'  »liip  shout  to  sail  from  Falmouth  to  Bristol, 
™^  'tt  himself  will  accompany  me  thus  far.  So 
Jj  '*  Mtled,  and  Mother  says  no  doubt  it  is 
^^  Twere  a  pitj  my  mind  should  grow  narrow, 
*■*  I  should  come  to  think  our  little  world 
"•»  all  But  to  the  primrose  in  the  wood  her 
**ld  is  not  narrow;  she  sees  as  fer  around  her 
'he  mee  in  the  Sing's  garden,  and  looks  up 
^day  Uuongh  the  fretted  windows  of  her  counts 
^  green  leaTes  to  the  sun,  and  at  night,  beyond 
^*  ann,  into  Qod's  world  of  countless  stsrs. 

^  do  not  see  how  our  world  can  be  wider  than 

JJ*t  so  fiur  along  the  path  God  makSa  for  us  as 

*  «Uan  the  way  for  us  to  see.    And  I  do  not 

that  it  need  be  wider  than  home  and  heaven. 


Father  and  Jack  say  it  shows  how  much  I 
need  a  change,  that  I  am  so  unnatural  as  not  to 
wish  to  go.  And  Uother  is  busy  all  day  ran- 
sacking her  stores  for  remnants  of  old  fineiy  to 
deck  me  withaL  So  I  suppose  it  is  just  tfit 
path  for  me,  and  I  must  go. 

Bvndaii  Eiming. 

My  box  is  packed,  all  bnt  the  comer  into 
which  I  must  squeeze  my  Diary,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  precious  words  at  the  end  in  Mother's 
handwriting. 

I  am  glad,  now  it  is  settled,  that  it  is  so  near. 
I  cannot  bear  to  meet  Uother's  eyes  and  see  her 
try  to  smile  as  she  turns  them  away,  and  feel 
how  long  they  have  been  resting  on  me. 

And  I  cannot  bear  to  see  Trusty  watch  me  in 
that  wist&l  way  and  hammer  hia  tall  on  the  floor 
wheuerer  I  look  at  him.  The  poor  beast  knows 
BO  well  I  am  going  away,  and  I  cannot  tell  him 
why,  or  how  soon  1  shall  be  back  again.  And  I 
know  to-morrow  evening  he  will  come  snufGngabont 
all  my  things,  and  up  to  the  empty  chair  where  I 
sit,  and  then  go  to  Mother  and  sit  down  gravely 
before  her  and  wMne,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  fbrsakeu 
him  and  done  his  faithful  heart  a  wrong.  And 
no  one  will  be  able  to  explain  it  to  him. 

Oh,  I  wish  I  were  back  again,  or  that  things 
need  never  change  I 

A  terrible  thought  came  to  me  to-night  as  we 
were  all  sitting  quiet  in  the  great  hall  window, 
after  we  had  sung  the  evening  hymn. 

I  thought  bow  what  made  me  dread  this 
parting  is  only  because  it  is  a  &in.t  Ti&»aVH& 
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shadow  of  the  dreadful  certain  changes  that  most, 
fnu8t  come;  and  that  eyery  day  of  these  happy 
nnvarying  days  we  are  going  on,  hand  in  hand, 
heart  to  heart,  on  and  on,  always,  always,  to  the 
point  where  our  hands  must  be  unclasped. 

Partings  are  terrible  because  they  are  the  fore- 
shadowing of  death. 

But  life,  life  itself  joyous  growing  life  itself  is 
leading  us  on  to  death  ! 

These  Tague  yearnings,  and  regrets,  and  pre- 
sentiments of  evils  which  perhaps  do  not  come — 
they  are  not  vague,  they  are  not  delusive :  they 
are  indeed  but  shadows,  but  echoes;  but  they 
are  shadows  from  the  valley  of  the  shadows, 
which  is  the  one  only  certainty  life  brings  us ;  they 
are  echoes  of  farewells  which  must  be  said  at  last 
— and  not  answered ! 

Mother  came  in  as  I  had  finished  these  words, 
and  brought  me  some  little  bags  of  lavender  she 
had  just  finished  to  lay  in  my  linen.  She  saw  I 
had  been  cr3dng,  and  bade  me  go  to  bed  at  once, 
and  finish  my  packing  in  the  morning. 

Then  she  knelt  down  with  me  by  the  bedside, 
as  she  used  when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  said 
the  Lord*s  Prayer  aloud  with  me,  and  saw  me 
safely  into  bed,  and  tucked  me  in  as  when  I  was 
a  little  child,  and  kissed  me,  and  wished  me 
good-night  in  her  own  sweet  quiet  voice. 

But  when  she  went  away  I  cried,  and  almost 
wished  she  had  not  come. 

All  the  days  and  nights  I  am  away  from  her 
shall  I  not  feel  like  a  child  left  alone  in  the 
dark) 

But  then  came  on  me  the  echo  of  her  voice 
saying,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  and 
if  I  can  keep  that  in  my  heart,  I  cannot  feel  like 
a  child  alone  in  the  dark. 

I  suppose  that  is  why  our  dear  Saviour  taught 
it  to  us,  and  not  only  taught  it  us,  but  said  it 
with  us,  that  we  might  feel,  as  it  were.  His  hand 
in  ours  when  we  say  it,  and  so  be  wrapped  all 
round  with  love. 

Hacknept  May  the  TtoerUiHh, 

It  has  happened  as  Mother  said.  The  first 
few  days  were  dreadful  I  felt  like  a  ghost  in 
another  world, — I  mean  a  kind  of  heathen  ghost  in 
a  world  of  shadows  it  did  not  belong  to. 

But  now  the  world  begins  to  look  real  to  me 
again,  especially  as  eight  days  of  my  absence  are 


really  over,  and  I  am  all  that  truly  and  surely 
nearer  home. 

Mother  stood  like  a  white  statue  at  the  door 
when  I  rode  away  on  the  pillion  behind  Father; 
Jack  laughed  and  made  jests,  partly  to  cheer  me 
up  and  partly  to  show  himself  a  man;  Betty 
hoped  I  should  come  back  safe  again,  and  find 
them  all  alive, "  but  no  one  ever  knew ;"  and  then 
she  cried,  and  her  very  dismal  forebodings  and 
her  honest  tears  were,  somehow  or  other,  the 
most  comforting  thing  that  happened  to  me 
that  morning :  for  Betty's  tears  opened  the  flood- 
gates for  mine,  and  then  her  forebodings  roused 
my  spirit  to  find  a  refuge  against  them ;  and  the 
only  refuge  I  could  find  was  to  fly  from  all  the 
uncertainty  straight  to  Him  with  whom  all  is 
light  and  certainty;  to  fly  from  circumstances  to 
God  himself  and  say, — 

"Thou  knowest  Thou  carest  Keep  them 
and  me/* 

And  then  I  became  calm,  and  could  even  talk 
to  Father  as  we  rode  along,  and  think  of  the  last 
requests  I  wanted  to  make  for  the  animals  and 
the  flowers,  which  had  to  be  cared  for  while  I 
was  gone. 

Hugh  Spencer  met  us  on  the  shore,  and  helped 
us  on  board  with  my  trunk.  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  said  anything  particular  to  cheer  me,  but 
I  felt  better  for  seeing  him.  And  I  begged  him 
to  go  and  see  Mother  often.  And  it  comforts  me 
to  think  he  will,  until  next  month,  when  he  v^ 
going  to  Oxford. 

It  was  fortunate  for'  me  that  there  was  a  poocr" 
sick  woman  on  board  who  had  a  little  childj^^ 
which,  as  she  was  too  ill  to  notice  it,  fell  to  m^^ 
to  take  care  of;  because  it  made  me  feel  that  GoM^ 
had  not  left  this  piece  of  my  life  out  of  His  care^- 
but  would  find  something  for  me  to  da.  And,  be — 
sides,  the  pleasure  of  little  children  always  make^ 
one  happy  in  spite  of  one's  self. 

When  we  knded  at  Bristol  it  was  in  a  smaH- 
degree  like  leaving  home  again.     The  little  chil^*' 
clung  round  me  so  lovingly,  and  the  poor  womat-»- 
was  so  gratefuL    She  said  she  could  never  thanl^ 
me  enough  for  being  so  condescending. 

She  took  me  for  a  great  lady.     That  mi 
have  been   because  of  Father's  looks.     It  di« 
make  me  proud  to  see  how  noble  he  looked  I" 
his  plain  old  suit  of  clothes.   Every  one  knew 
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yna  a  ''bom  gentleman;"  and  when  oonsins  met 
Tis  in  their  Telveta,  and  laced  suits,  and  hats,  I 
thotight  he  looked  like  a  prince  in  disguise  among 
tbem. 

It  is  worth  while  coming  into  the  world  a  little, 
if  only  to  learn  what  Father  is. 

And  cousins  felt  it  too.  One  of  the  first 
things  Cousin  Harry  said  to  me  when  we  were 
all  in  the  coach  on  our  way  to  London  was, — 

"Your  Father  looks  like  an  old  general,  Kitty. 
One  would  never  think  he  had  been  rusticating  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  among  the  Cornish  boors." 
^  detain  Trevylyan  could  not  fail  to  look  like 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,"  said  his  father,  Sir 
John  Beauchamp. 

I  like  Sir  John's  manners  far  better  than 
CoQsin  Harry's.  He  is  so  grave  and  courteous, 
and  attends  to  all  I  say  as  if  I  were  a  Princess, 
in  the  old  cavalier  manner  Father  speaks  of ; 
never  swears  unless  he  is  very  angry  with 
groom,  or  the  coachman.  But  Harry  spices 
conversation  with  all  kinds  of  scarcely  dis- 
goifled  oaths,  and  interrupts  not  me  only  but 
his  mother  or  Cousin  Evelyn,  and  is  as  free  and 
easy  as  if  he  had  known  me  all  my  life. 

Tet  I  think  he  is  good-natured,  for  once  when 
1  coloured  at  some  words  he  used,  he  was  quite 
careful  for  an  hour  or  two.  Cousin  Evelyn 
ttd  he  had  most  of  the  conversation  to  them- 
Belres,  although  Evelyn  was  not  very  talkative, 
^uently  when  I  looked  at  her  I  found  her 
^ge  dark  eyes  resting  on  me,  as  if  she  were 
'eading  me  like  a  book.  Aunt  Beauchamp  was 
hnaied  among  her  furs  and  perfumes,  and  seemed 
^ery  now  and  then  on  the  point  of  going  into 
''^teiics  when  the  horses  dashed  round  a  comer 
uito  a  village,  or  the  carriage  jolted  on  the  rutty 
it)ad. 

In  one  place  not  far  from  Bristol  she  was  very 
much  frightened.  We  had  to  stop  while  way 
^  made  for  us  through  the  outskirts  of  a  large 
Jnob  who  were  collected  to  hear  a  great  preacher 
^d  Whitefield.  Uncle  Beauchamp  says  he  is 
*  ^d  fanatic,  and  that  the  magistrates  were  not 
^orth  their  salt  if  they  could  not  put  such  fellows 
<iown.  Aunt  Beauchamp  said  we  might  as  well 
^Tel  through  some  barbarous  country  as  be 
"topped  in  tiie  King's  highroad  by  a  quantity  of 
^  ooUiers,  who  made  the  air  not  fit  to  breathe. 


But  as  we  waited  I  could  not  help  noticing 
how  very  orderly  the  people  were.  Thousands 
and  thousands  all  hanging  on  the  words  of  one 
man,  and  so  quiet  you  could  hear  your  own 
breathing  f  All  quite  quiet,  except  that  as 
I  listened  I  could  hear  repressed  sobs  from 
some^  both  men  and  women,  and  I  saw  tears 
making  white  channels  down  many  of  the  sooty 
faces. 

And  the  preacher  had  such  a  clear  wonderful 
voice.  He  seemed  to  speak  without  effort  His 
whole  body,  indeed,  not  only  his  tongue,  seemed 
moved  by  the  passion  in  him,  but  the  mighty 
musical  voice  itself  flowed  easily  as  in  familiar 
conversation,  and  the  fine  deep  tones  were  as 
distinct  on  the  outskirts  of  the  erowd  where  we 
stood  as  if  he  had  been  whispering  in  one's  ear. 
He  looked  like  a  clergyman,  and  the  words  I* 
heard  were  very  good.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
great  love  of  God  to  us  all,  and  of  the  great 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  for  us  all. 

I  should  have  liked  to  stay  and  listen  with  the 
colliers.  I  never  heard  music  like  that  voice;  yet 
the  words  were  more  than  the  voice ;  and  oh,  the 
reality  is  more  than  the  words !  It  made  me  feel 
more  at  home  than  any  words  since  Mother's  last 
prayer  with  me ;  and  I  should  like  Hugh  Spencer 
to  have  been  there. 

Uncle  Beauchamp  asked  me  soon  after  we  had 
gone  on,  what  made  me  look  so  thoughtful. 

I  said  I  was  wondering  if  these  were  like  the 
people  they  called  Methodists  in  Cornwall,  who 
came  together  in  thousands  to  hear  a  clergyman 
called  Wesley  preacL 

''  Are  they  there  too  1 "  said  Uncle  Beauchamp. 
"  Confound  the  fellows,  they  are  like  locusts.  The 
land  is  full  of  them,  but  if  ever  they  set  their  feet 
near  Beauchamp  Manor,  I  shall  know  how  to  give 
them  their  deserts  ! " 

"  They  have  met  their  deserts  in  more  places 
than  one,  sir,"  said  Harry;  and  he  proceeded  to 
relate  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  Methodist  preachers 
being  mobbed,  and  beaten,  and  dragged  through 
horse-ponds;  which  seemed  to  amuse  him  very 
much. 

But  they  made  me  think  again  of  Foze's  ''Book 
of  Martyrs." 

Suddenly  Cousin  Harry  paused,  and  said,-— 

<<  Cousin  Kitty  looks  as  grave  as  if  she  wer«  a^ 
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Methodist  herself;  and  as  fierce  as  if  she  could 
imitate  the  Methodist  woman  who  once  knocked 
down  three  men  in  defence  of  a  preacher  they 
were  beating." 

^I  cannot  see  any  fun  in  hundreds  of  men 
setting  on  one  and  ill-using  him,'*  I  said. 

"Well  said,  little  Englishwoman,"  interposed 
Uncle  Beauchamp.  "  I  have  no  doubt  if  she  did 
not  knock  the  assailants  down,  she  would  have 
picked  the  preacher  up  and  dressed  his  wounds, 
in  face  of  any  mob." 

"  I  hope  I  should,  Uncle,"  I  said. 

And  since  that  Uncle  Beauchamp  generally  calls 
me  his  little  Samaritan. 

But  Aunt  Beauchamp  checked  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  conversation  by  languidly  observing, 
that  she  thought  we  had  been  occupied  long 
enough  with  colliers,  and  mobs,  and  Methodists, 
and  all  kinds  of  unwashed  people. 

"  John '  Wesley  is  certainly  not  that,"  said 
Harry.  "  He  looks  as  neat  and  prim  as  a  court 
chaplain." 

"  Is  the  fellow  a  dandy  too )"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Beauchamp, — "  more  .contemptible  even  than  I 
thought" 

"  Dan'dy  or  not,"  «said  Harry  combatively,  "  I 
have  heard  he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  At  all  events  he  is  not  a  dandy  of  Harry's 
school,"  said  my  Cousin  Evelyn,  ^  whose  highest 
style  is  that  of  a  groom  unwashed  from  the  stable." 

Thus  the  discourse  glided  off  to  the  subject  of 
dress,  which  proved  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  my 
russet  travelling  suit  did  not  fail  to  come  in  for 
much  good-humoured  ridicule,  although  Mother 
had  Miss  Pawsey  the  milliner  express  from  Truro 
to  make  it^  and  she  comes  up  to  London  at  least 
once  in  three  years  to  learn  the  fashions. 

It  was  three  days  before  we  reached  London. 
And  then  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  with  it  as 
my  cousins  wished. 

The  streets  were  certainly  wider,  and  the  houses 
higher,  and  the  shops  grander,  and  I  saw  more 
sedan-chairs,  coaches,  and  magnificent  footmen  in 
an  hour  than  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life  before. 
But  that  seemed  to  me  all  the  difierence.  The 
things  man  makes  seem  to  me,  after  all,  so  very 
much  alike,  only  a  little  larger  or  smaller,  or  a 
little  richer  or  poorer. 

The  great  wonder  is  the  people,  and  that  is 


quite  bewildering.  Because  the  stream  never 
ceases  fiowing,  any  more  than  the  river  or  the  sea 
at  home. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  like  the  river,  or  like  the  sea ; 
I  mean^  if  it  is  really  the  flowing  on  of  the  river, 
the  stream  always  the  same,  and  the  drops  always 
different ;  or  if  it  is  more  like  the  waves  beating 
on  the  shore,  the  waves  always  different^  but  the 
water  always  the  same,  heaving,  tossing,  strug- 
gling, beaten  back,  pressing  on  again,  and  again, 
and  again. 

I  think  it  is  more  like  the  sea. 

And  so  many  of  the  faces  look  so  white  and 
wan  and  defeated,  as  if  the  people  had  been  tossed 
and  broken  and  beaten  back  so  very  often.  Only 
Qod  win  not  let  his  human  creatures  struggle  and 
be  tossed  about  and  baffled  for  nothing.  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that 

What  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  things  we  are 
dim  and  doubtful  about  are  only  the  things  half- 
way up,  and  that  at  the  very  top  of  all,  all  is 
perfectly  clear  and  radiantly  bright ! 

For  Qod  our  Father  is  there ;  and  his  Son  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  man,  is 
there ;  and  Qod  is  love. 

Tes,  at  the  top  of  this  mountain  of  the  world 
are  not  cold  snows  and  empty  space,  but  heaven 
and  Qod.  And  when  we  are  there  too,  every 
thing  will  be  clear  to  us,  as  it  is  to  Him. 

And  meantime.  Thou  Thyself,  0  Blessed  Sav- 
iour, art  with  us  here;  and  Thou,  who  lovest 
each  of  us  more  than  our  dearest  friend,  more 
than  Mother  loves  me,  and  knowest  all  things,  and 
knowest  Grod,  art  satisfied  that  aU  is  riglU. 

And  I  am  satisfied  too. 

Only  I  wish  the  preacher  I  heard  near  Bristol, 
Mr.  Whitefield,  could  speak  to  these  poor  London 
crowds.  I  think  he  might  comfort  them.  Perhaps 
he  has  spoken  to  them,  and  has  helped  those  who 
would  listen. 

Haekn€y,  near  London. 

The  place  Aunt  and  Uncle  Henderson  live  in 
is  called  Hackney.  1  had  no  idea  a  merchant's 
house  could  be  as  pretty  as  this  is.  Father  always 
spoke  of  his  Sister  Henderson  as  "Poor  Patience," 
implying  that  she  had  lowered  herself  irremedi- 
ably by  marrying  a  "tradesman."  But  I  find 
that  Aunt  Henderson  as  commonly  speaks  of 
I  Father  as  "  my  poor  brother,"  apparently  regard- 
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ing  Cornwall  as  a  kind  of  vault  above  ground,  in 
which  we  led  a  ^ostly  existence,  not  strictly  to 
be  called  life. 

And  indeed  as  to  what  are  called  riches,  hand- 
some f  umitnre  and  costly  clothes,  Aunt  Henderson 
is  certainly  right 

Gk>d'8  riches,  of  which  the  Bible  says  the  earth 
is  fiill,  overflowing  &om  heaven  as  from  a  fountain 
over-full,  are  of  course  hers  as  well  as  ours,  if  she 
would  look,  so  that  they  do  not  count  in  the  com- 
paiison. 

It  ia  very  strange  to  me  the  idea  some  of  the 
peqile  in  London  seem  to  have,  as  if  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  a  kind  of  obscure  outskirts  of  this 
great  town. 

Aunt  Beauchamp  and  my  cousins  seemed  in  a 
polite  way  quite  grateful  that  I  did  not  eat  with 
my  fingers,  or  talk  like  a  ploughboy.  They  con- 
deBcended  to  wonder  that  I  had  such  a  pretty 
manner,  considering  I  had  seen  nothing  of  '^  the 
world." 

And  Aunt  Henderson,  I  believe,  is  sincerely 
thankful  that  I  have  not  a  hump,  or  long  ears,  or 
uiy  other  appendage  that  might  be  expected  in  a 
buman  being  bom  out  of  "  town." 

But  since  London  is  not  the  City  of  the  Great 
^ing,  nor  even  the  centre  of  the  earth,  perhaps 
the  wonder  is  not  so  very  great  after  all 

There  is  a  nice  large  garden  behind  the  house, 

^d  my  bedroom  looks  over  it  across  a  long  reach 

of  marshy  ground  to  a  range  of  blue  hills  which 

Jook  wavy  lik^  our  moors.    I  feel  sure  there  must 

be  fane  and  heather  there,  and  a  kind  of  longing 

btt  possessed  me  every  morning  to  feel  my  feet  on 

the  turf  again,  and  smell  the  flowers.    One  mom- 

"^S I  rose  early  to  walk  to  them.     But  as  I  was 

lesTbg  the  garden,  Unde  Henderson  came  down 

Ui  his  night-cap  and  Indian  dressing-gown,  quite 

breathless  with  hurry,  and  said, — 

^Quld,  where  are  you  going  at  this  time  of 
day|» 

''I  am  going  to  those  hills.  Uncle,''  I  said 
^They  look  like  the  hills  at  home.  I  am  used 
to  long  walks,  and  I  think  I  can  be  back  by 
^»«kfa8t-time." 

Be  looked  at  me  with  a  kind  of  compassionate 
^>>^daeii|  at  one  would  on  a  half-witted  person, 
^  tskinff  my  hand  led  me  back  to  the  house. 


At  break&st  Aunt  Henderson  told  me  never  to 
venture  alone  outside  the  garden  walla.  "  And  as 
for  Hampstead,"  she  said,  "neither  your  Uncle 
nor  I  nor  any  respectable  citizens  like  to  be  seen 
there,  since  they  have  set  up  that  wicked  place  at 
Belsize,  where  they  meet  to  dance  and  gamble. 
Besides  the  roads  are  infested  with  highwaymen. 
Child,  I  tremble  to  think  what  would  have  become 
of  you." 

To  comfort  me  Uncle  Henderson  took  me  in 
form  round  the  garden  after  breakfast,  and  showed 
me  a  great  many  young,  new,  spiky  little  trees, 
which  he  said  had  come  from  all  kinds  of  places 
I  never  heard  of,  and  one  of  which  he  said  was 
the  only  one  in  England. 

After  that  I  could  not  help  looking  with  respect 
and  even  a  kind  of  tender  interest  on  the  puny 
banished  trees,  although  it  was  im|K)ssible  for  me 
quite  to  agree  with  my  Aunt,  who  said  she  did 
not  see  how  any  person  with  a  well-regulated 
mind  could  ever  desire  to  wander  beyond  such  a 
garden  as  Unde  Henderson's. 

Before  now  I  have  always  said  my  morning 
prayers  looking  towards  those  blue  hills.  Which 
way  shall  I  look  now  1  I  can  look  straight  up  to 
the  sky ;  for  my  other  window  looks  towards  Lon- 
don, with  its  smoke  and  its  dull  world  of  houses, 
and  its  sea  of  people. 

Yet  perhaps  tlutt  is  the  best  way  to  turn  my 
prayers,  after  all  For  the  Bible  says,  God  looks  on 
the  earth  "  to  behold  the  children  of  men,"  •  After 
all,,  the  hills  are  only  perishable  dust,  and  in  the 
City  are  the  imperishable  souls. 

It  is  those  poor  wan  men  and  women  who  were 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  not  this  beautiful  earth. 

And  perhaps  even  the  stars  themselves  are 
only  perishable  dust  compared  with  the  men  and 
women  toiling  and  struggling  in  that  great  city. 

If  there  is  one  heart  suflering  there,  surely  our 
Saviour  cares  more  for  it  than  for  all  the  things 
in  the  world ;  and  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  so 
many! 

And  if  there  is  one  heart  praying  there — and 
surely  there  are  thousands — ^that  heart  is  nearer 
Qod  and  more  sacred  than  the  highest  star. 

I  wonder  if  God  meant  me  to  come  to  London 
partly  to  learn  that 

The  sea  and  the  hills  and  the  skies  are  so 
glorious.    But  God  cares  more  for  any  poor,  falleui 
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j^uffering,  human  creature  than  for  all  the  skies 
and  hiUs  and  seas  together.     Hugh  Spencer  has 
'  often  said  so.  . 

But  I  never  felt  it  as  much  as  now,  since  I 
heard  the  preacher  near  Bristol,  bringing  tears 
down  those  rough  black  faces,  just  with  speaking 
to  them  about  Qod  and  our  Saviour. 

Uncle  Henderson  is  a  Dissenter. 

Mother  warned  me  a  little  against  this.  But  I 
find  they  have  their  own  good  books,  just  as  we 
have,  although  they  are  not  the  same. 

Quite  a  different  set  of  names  there  are  on  the 
book-shelves  in  the  best  parlour;  Baxter  and  Howe 
and  Owen,  ahd  a  number  of  tall,  old  books,  bound 
in  calf,  which  do  not  look  much  read,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  to  go  on  very  much  the  same  from 
page  to  page,  with  very  long  paragraphs. 

It  must  be  out  of  one  of  these  books,  I  think, 
Uncle  Henderson  reads  the  sermon  on  Sunday 
evenings,  because  it  seems  to  go  round  and  round 
just  like  that  without  getting  on;  so  that  one 
never  knows  when  the  end  is  coming,  which  I 
think  is  a  pity.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  bear  any- 
thing patiently  if  one  can  only  see  the  end,  although 
it  may  be  ever  so  far  off. 

Some  of  the  books,  however,  seem  to  me  as 
good  as  Bishop  Taylor,  and  easier  to  understand, 
especially,  "The  Saint's  Best"  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
and  a  small  book  called  "  The  Kedeemer's  Tears 
over  Lost  Souls,"  by  Mr.  Howe. 

There  are  also  some  new  hymns,  some  of  which 
are  delightful,  composed  by  Dr.  Watts  and  by  Dr. 
Doddridge. 

I  do  not  think  Mother  knows  anything  of  aU 
these  good  people.  She  will  be  pleased  when  I 
tell  her.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  think  how  many 
more  good  books  and  men  there  are  and  have  been 
in  the  world  than  we  knew  of. 

Uncle  Henderson,  however,  does  not  seem  at 
all  pleased  with  Mother's  good  books.  When  he 
asked  me  one  day  what  we  read  at  home  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  I  told  him,  (although  Mother  does 
not  read  her  religious  books  only  on  Sunday),  he 
shook  his  head  very  gravely  at  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  said  he  was  very  much  in  the  dark,  quite  an 
Arminian,  indeed,  if  not  a  Pelagian,  besides  his 
natural  short-comings  in  common  with  all  Pre- 
latists. 


Then  I  said  that  Mother's  principal  good  bo< 
was  the  Bible,  and  that  I  liked  it  much  the  be 
of  all 

And  Unde  and  Aunt  Henderson  both  said,- 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  no  one  disputes  that** 

Uncle  Henderson  always  calls  Sunday  ^t 
Sabbath."  I  daresay  it  is  just  as  right  a  nan 
But  I  do  not  like  it  so  much.  It  sounds  like  t 
end  instead  of  the  beginning.  The  Lord's  D 
is  the  first  day  of  the  week  now,  not  the  last^ 
in  the  old  Jewish  times,  and  I  cannot  at  all  see  tli 
Simday  is  a  ''  heathen  name,"  as  Uncle  Henders* 
says.  Because,  certainly,  the  sun  is  not  heathe 
and  I  like  to  think  of  Sunday  as  a  kind  oi  sunri 
and  dawn  among  the  days. 

Neither  do  I  like  the  service  in  Uncle  Hend< 
son's  chapel  very  mucL 

At  home  the  sermon  was  very  often  beyond  n 
imderstanding,  but  then  there  were  always  t 
prayers,  and  the  psalms  and  lessons.  But  he 
the  prayer  seems  as  difficult  as  the  sermon,  ai 
is  nearly  as  long,  and  all  in  one  piece  without  ai 
break  And  when  it  is  done  I  feel  as  if  I  h 
been  only  hearing  about  sacred  things  instead 
speaking  to  God  (although,  of  course,  that  is  n 
own  fault).  The  minister  does  not  preach  abo 
Socrates  and  St  Jerome,  like  our  vicar;  but  son 
how  or  other,  when  he  speaks  about  God  andtl 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  seems  just  the  same,  as 
they  Iiad  lived  in  the  past,  and  made  decrees  ai 
done  great  things  a  long  time  ago 

But  I  do  not  think  the  people  generally  like 
much  more  than  I  do.  They  seem  so  very  gli 
to  go.  They  rise  the  moment  the  blessing 
finished  (there  is  a  rustling  of  silks  and  a  settlii 
of  dresses  ^ong  before),  put  on  their  hats,  and  see 
to  try  which  can  get  out  first 

Uncle  Henderson  says  they  put  on  their  baJ 
to  show  that  we  must  not  have  any  superstitioi 
reverence  for  places. 

The  sermons  are  very  long.  Last  Sunday  thei 
were  five-and-twenty  heads.  And  each  headwi 
nearly  as  long  as  our  vicar's  Christmas-Day  sennoi 
which  certainly  is  always  rather  short  <on  aocooi 
of  the  puddings. 

And  the  people  do  not  look  interested.  The 
are  all,  however,  very  handsomely  dressed.  Am 
Henderson  says  she  has  counted  five  coaches  at  tl 
door ;  almost  as  many,  she  says,  as  there  are  at  tl 
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church  Lidy  Beaachamp  attends  at  the  west 
end. 

I  suppose  the  poor  go  somewhere  else.  I  should 
l^e  to  know  whoe. 

Uncle  Henderson  says  this  was  quite  a  cele- 
brated chapel  in  the  days  of  the  old  Puritans.  The 
Bunbter  used  to  preach  in  it^  and  the  people  to 
come  to  it,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  least  of 
having  their  ears  slit,  and  being  beggared  by  fines. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  congregation 
then.  Probably  none  of  them  went  to  sleep.  And 
I  suppose  the  poor  came  there  then;  and  the 
coaches  went  somewhere  else. 

On  our  way  home  from  the  chapel  to-day  I  saw 
where  the  poor  people  go. 

It  was  in  a  great  open  space  called  Moorfields. 

Thousands  of  dirty  ragged  men  and  women  were 

standing  listening  to  a  preacher  in  a  clergyman's 

gown.     We  were  obliged  to  stop  while  the  crowd 

made  way  for  us.     At  first  I  thought  it  must  be 

the  same  I  heard  near  Bristol,  but  when  we  came 

nearer  I  saw  it  was  quite  a  different  looking  man ; 

a  small  man,  rather  thin,  with  the  neatest  wig, 

fine  sharply  cut  features,  a  mouth  firm  enough  for 

a  general,  and  a  bright  steady  eye  which  seemed 

to  command  the  crowd.    Uncle  Henderson  said, — 

"It  is  John  Wesley." 

His  manner  was  very  calm,  not  impassioned 
Hke  Mr.  Whitefield's;  but  the  people  seemed  quite 
ss  much  moved 

Mr.  Whitefield  looked  as  if  he  were  pleading 
with  the  people  to  escape  from  a  danger  he  saw 
^t  they  could  not,  and  would  draw  them  to  heaven 
^  spite  of  themselvea  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  appear 
so  much  to  plead  as  to  speak  with  authority.  Mr. 
Vbitefield  seemed  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into 
^  peril  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Wesley  seemed  to 
'^  with  his  whole  soul  on  the  truth  he  spoke, 
^  by  the  force  of  his  own  calm  conviction  to 
'^  every  one  feel  that  what  he  said  was  true. 

If  his  hearers  were  moved,  it  was  not  with  the 
P^oa  of  the  preacher,  it  was  with  the  bare 
^ty  of  the  things  he  said. 

Bat  they  were  moved  indeed.  No  wandering 
^  Was  there.  Many  were  weeping,  some  were 
sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break,  and  many 
iBore  were  gaang  as  if  they  would  not  weep,  nor 
^t  nor  breathe,  lest  they  should  lose  a  word. 


I  wanted  so  much  to  stay  and  listen.  But 
Uncle  Henderson  insisted  on  driving  on. 

'^  The  good  man  means  well,  no  doubt,"  he  said, 
*^  but  he  is  an  Arminiaa  He  has  even  published 
most  dangerous,  not  to  say  blasphemous,  things 
against  the  immutable  divine  decreea" 

And  Aunt  Henderson  said, — 

"  It  might  be  all  very  well  for  wretched  out- 
casts such  as  those  who  were  listening,  but  we,  she 
trusted,  who  attended  all  the  means  of  grace,  had 
no  need  of  such  wild  preaching." 

But  he  was  not  speaking  of  the  immutable  de- 
crees to-day,  nor  of  anything  else  that  happened 
long  ago.  He  was  speaking  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  the  living  and  the  dying  soul,  of  the  Saviour 
dying  for  lost  sinners,  of  the  Shepherd  seeking  the 
lost  sheep. 

And  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad,  the  lost  sheep 
were  there  to  hear. 

Because  in  Uncle  Henderson's  chapel  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  only  the  found  sheep,  or  those 
who  think  they  are  found;  and  they  do  not,  oi 
course,  want  the  good  news  nearly  so  much,  nor, 
perhaps  on  that  account,  do  they  seem  to  care 
so  much  about  it 

I  wonder  if  the  Pharisees,  when  they  said  our 
Lord  was  beside  himself,  thought  his  parables 
might  nevertheless  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  did 
not  (as  they  did)  **  attend  all  the  means  of  grace." 

I  have  found  a  friend. 

At  the  end  of  Unde  Henderson's  garden  he 
has  fitted  up  a  little  house  where  an  aged  aunt 
of  his  lives  with  one  servant  to  take  care  of  her. 
Eyery  one  calls  her  Aunt  Jeanie. 

She  is  a  widow  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 
Her  husband  was  killed  when  she  and  he  were  quite 
young,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  her  heart 
seems  to  have  kept  so  fresh  and  young.  He  was 
killed  by  King  James's  soldiers  who  were  sent  to 
disperse  a  congregation  of  poor  people  to  whom 
he  was  preaching  in  the  open  air  on  the  Scotch 
hills,  just,  I  suppose,  as  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Mr. 
Wesley  preach  to  the  poor  people  now. 

But  Aunt  Jeanie  does  not  seem  to  have  a  bitter 
thought  about  it  "  How  should  she,"  she  says, 
"now  that  the  sorrow  is  so  nearly  over  1 "  At  first, 
indeed,  she  did  feel  bitter;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
God  sending  us  affliction  unless  it  takes  the  bitter* 
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ness  out  of  us  1  And  now  the  years  of  separation 
are  so  nearly  over,  and  her  Archie^  who  has  all 
these  years  been  growing  like  her  Lord,  will  be 
waiting  to  welcome  her  home. 

**  But  then,"  I  said  one  day,  "  it  would  have 
been  sweeter  to  be  prepared  on  earth  together. 
A  year  in  heaven  must  make  any  one  so  &r  beyond 
us  on  earth;  we  could  hardly  understand  each 
other." 

«  My  poor  baihi,  what  thought  have  you  then 
of  the  holiness  of  the  saints  t  It  is  the  pride^  lassie, 
that  separates  us  from  one  another,  not  the  good- 
ness. I  know  well  the  greatest  saint  in  heaven 
would  be  easier  to  speak  to  than  many  a  poor 
sinner  on  earth.  Have  you  forgotten  the  Lord 
himself^  and  how  he  let  the  sinful  woman  kiss  his 
feet  ? " 

Aunt  Jeanie  always  calls  me  either  my  bairn 
or  lassie.  I  cannot,  of  course,  write  down  her 
Scotch,  but  it  has  an  unspeakable  charm  to  me. 
Her  voice  has  a  tender  cadence  in  it,  I  never  heard 
in  any  English  voice.  It  touches  me  like  an  echo 
of  some  voice  dear  and  familiar  long  aga 

She  has  beautiful  histories  to  tell  me  of  good 
people.  She  has  known  so  many.  Best  of  all  I 
like  to  hear  her  speak  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Philip 
Henry  of  Broad  Oak  in  Flintshire.  The  farm- 
house plenty  and  homeliness  about  the  life, 
blended  with  such  learning -and  piety,  seem  to 
me  so  very  bcautifuL 

The  family  prayers  in  the  great  farm-house 
kitchen ;  the  brother  and  four  sisters  all  growing 
up  in  the  double  sunshine  of  the  love  of  Qod 
and  of  their  parents ;  the  father  in  his  study,  or 
preaching,  or  visiting  the  prisoners  or  the  sick;  the 
mother,  like  the  woman  in  the  Proverbs,  rising 
while  it  is  yet  night,  ^  giving  meat  to  her  house- 
hold, and  a  portion  to  her  maidens^"  stretching 
out  her  hands  to  the  poor,  yea,  reaching  out  her 
hands  to  the  needy; — ^it  all  seemed  as  simple  and 
sacred  and  happy  as  a  bit  of  the  Bible. 

Then  old  Mr.  Henry  had  such  good  sayings. 
**  Prayer  is  the  key  of  the  morning  and  the  bolt 
of  the  night,"  b  one  which  I  have  written  at 
the  end  of  Mother's  words  ttom  *'The  Qolden 
Grove." 

Yet  this  holy  family  were  all  Presbyterians. 

Aunt  Jeanie  does  not  know  much  of  Mother's 
good  books  any  more  than  Uncle  Henderson,  but 


she  does  not  shake  her  head  when  I  speak  of  them. 
She  says, — 

"  There  is  no  saying  the  strange  ways  by  which 
people  may  get  to  heaven,  if  only  they  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  try-  according  to  their  light 
to  follow  him.  Was  there  not  actually  an  Eng- 
lish minister,  calling  himself  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow in  the  worst  days  of  the  Prelatists,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Peter,  than  which 
John  Knox  himself  could  not  have  written  a 
better  1 " 

So  whenever  I  ato  more  than  usually  wearied 
or  perplexed  by  anything  in  Unde  Henderson  or 
his  chapel,  I  creep  out  to  Aunt  Jeanie,  and  she 
puts  me  all  right  again. 

Sometimes  she  smiles  drily,  and  says,  '^  I  am 
doubtless  a  wise  bairn,  as  wise  as  the  man  in  the 
Spectator  who  turned  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  into 
a  book  of  libels,  by  writing  his  neighbours' 
names  opposite  each  particular  sin."  Sometimes 
she  smiles  tenderly,  and  says,  '^  I  am  a  poor  be- 
wildered lamb,  and  fears  the  wilderness  is 
rougher  and  drier  than  usual  just  now  for  the 
little  ones,  since  it  perplexes  even  those  who 
have  been  toiling  long ;  but  the  Good  Shepherd," 
she  adds,  "doubtless  knows  the  way,  and  will 
guide  his  own  all  the  more  tenderly  because  it  is 
difficult" 

Yet  Aunt  Jeanie  is  a  Presbyterian^  and  I  think 
a  Furitariy  as  much  as  Uncle  Henderson,  (the 
things  of  all  others  Father  hates) ;  and  indeed  I 
think  she  is  worse.  Her  husband  at  least  was  a 
Covenanter;  and  whatever  that  means,  I  know  it 
is  something  exceedingly  dangerous,  because  I 
remember  our  vicar,  speaking  of  it  when  he  was 
congratulating  us  on  living  in  such  a  Christian 
country,  spoke  of  the  ''seditious  canting  Cove- 
nanters" as  the  lowest  depth  of  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  Presbyterians  had  reduced  Scot- 
land. 

Dead  Puritanism  seems  to  me  a  very  terrible 
thing.  There  is  just  the  death,  without  the 
balms  or  the  spices,  or  the  beautiful  sepulchre. 
Yet  perhaps  it  is  as  well  dead  religions  should 
look  dead,  that  people  may  know  it  all  the 
sooner  and  turn  and  seek  for  life  where  it  is  to 
be  found. 

But  how  beautiful  Christian  lifi  seems  in  any 
form,  and  how  much  alike,  whether  in  Mother  or 
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Aunt  Jeanie !    Alike  in  being  lifey  and  yet  how 
delightfully  unlike  in  each ! 

Cousin  Tom  Henderson  has  come  home.  He 
Las  not  Cousin  Harry  Beauchamp's  free  and  easy 
xnaonera.  He  seemed  at  first  yery  shy  and  awk- 
ward^ but  now  he  is  getting  used  to  me  and  I  to 
him ;  we  are  quite  friends,  and  his  large  question- 
ing eyes  which  at  first  gleamed  so  suspiciously 
firom  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  now  meet  mine 
qiiite  confidingly. 

To-day,  as  we  walked  in  the  garden  after  the 
sernce  in  the  chapel,  he  said  to  me,-^ 

*^  Cousin  Kitty,  could  you  ever  remember  the 
hfocUr 

"  Our  sermons  never  had  any  heads,'*  I  said, 
"  th^  were  aU  in  one  piece." 

^  Then  I  suppose  you  did  not  mind  going  to 
chapel  1 "  he  said. 
**  I  always  liked  going  to  church,"  I  said. 
"*  Why  did  you  like  it  T  he  asked. 
"  Mother  liked  it  so  much,"  I  said,  "  and  then 
it  was  Sunday, 'and  something  different,  some- 
tiung  better  and  more  than  any  other  day,  and 
the  com-fields  never  seemed  to  look  so  golden,  or 
the  sea  so  bright  as  when  I  walked  to  church 
with  Mother's  hand  in  mine.     And  coming  home 
she  let  me  gather  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers,  and 
they  and  all  the  world  always  seemed  fresh  and 
<^  as  if  they  had  a  kind  of  Sunday  clothes  on 
^6  the  rest  of  us.     That  was  when  I  was  a 
<^  and  now  I  like   Sunday  and  going  to 
church  for  a  thousand  reasons." 

^  Were  you  allowed  to  gather  flowers  on  Suu- 
% t"  said  TouL  "  Did  Sunday  seem  something 
'^^^  and  MOSS  to  you  ?  It  was  always  something 
^  to  me.  I  was  not  allowed  ta  read  the  books  I 
^^  or  do  the  things  I  liked.  Certainly  such  a 
walk  to  church,  and  a  sermon  without  heads  would 
haTe  made  a  difference.  But  then  Nurse  always 
^  it  was  no  wonder  I  did  not  like  the  Sabbath, 
**^caaae  I  was  not  converted.  Cousin  Kitty,"  he 
*^^  abruptly,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face, 
"  are  ifw  converted!" 

^  question  startled  me  very  much,  and  I 
did  ]K)t  know  what  answer  to  give. 

^'Becanac^"  said  Tom,  "you  know  God  does 
^iwa  any  one  who  is  not  converted." 
''lam  aqre  God  loves  me,  Tom,''  I  said,  "if 


that  is  what  you  mean.  How  could  I  be  So 
wicked  as  to  doubt  it  for  an  instant,  when  He 
has  done  me  nothing  but  good  all  my  life  long, 
and  has  forgiven  mo  so  many  wrong  things  that 
I  have  said  and  done,  and  has  borne  with  me  so 
gently,  and  shown  me  my  sins,  and  helped  me 
against  them  whenever  I  have  really  asked 
Himi" 

"  But  all  that  is  nothing,  they  say,"  said  Tom, 
"  imless  you  Are  converted,  and  you  know  you 
cannot  always  have  been  converted.     No  one 
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IS. 

"  But  then  there  is  the  Cross,  Tom,"  I  said. 
"  There  is  the  Cross !  How  can  I  doubt  that 
God  loves  me  when  I  think  of  the  Cross  1 " 

"  But  they  say  the  Cross  will  sink  us  lower  in 
hell  than  anything  else  unless  we  are  converted," 
said  Tom.  Then  seeing  me  begin  to  cry,  for  I 
could  not  help  it,  he  added  in  a  gentle  tone, — 

"  Do  not  cry.  Cousin  Kitty.  Perhaps  you  are 
converted ;  you  attend  the  Lord's  Sapper,  do  you 
not  1  so  perhaps  you  are.  It  does  seem  as  if 
God  had  been  veiy  good  to  you." 

There  was  something  so  sad  and  bitter  in  the 
emphasis  which  he  gave  to  that  "you,"  that 
I  forgot  my  own  perplexities  altogether  in  pity 
for  him,  and  I  said, — 

"  Cousin  Tom,  God  is  good  to  every  one.  The 
Bible  says  so.  He  is  good  to  every  one  because 
He  is  good,  not  because  we  are  good.  I  cannot 
tell  about  being  converted,  but  I  am  sure  of 
that'- 

But  at  night  when  I  was  alone  in  my  room, 
and  opened  my  Bible,  and  knelt  down  by  it,  and 
made  it  all  into  a  prayer,  it  all  seemed  to  become 
clear  to  me. 

Our  Lord  does  certainly  say,  "  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

He  said  it  to  the  disciples  when  they  were 
debating  who  should  be  the  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

To  the  poor  wandering  multitudes  he  said  not, 
"  Be  converted,"  but  "  Come  unto  i/c." 

Then  it  came  into  my  heart 

"Lord,  I  do  come  unto  thee.  I  have  come 
before.  But  I  come  again  now — to  thee,  to 
thee.     I  turn  to  thee,  I  would  uot  toxiv  ix^^s^ 
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thee  for  the  world.  Is  that  to  be  converted? 
See  I  am  at  thy  feet ;  and  if  not,  see  I  am  cU  thy 
feetf  and  thou  wilt  sorely  do  the  rest,  since  thou 
knowest  what  I  want,  if  I  do  not  Lord,  I  am 
a  little  child — thou  knowest  I  am  helpless,  weak, 
unable  to  lead  myself.  Heayenly  Father,  I 
am  a  helpless  little  child,  and  thou  art  our 
heavenly  Father.  I  am  not  a  little  child  half  as 
much  as  I  should  like  in  truthfulness  and  sim- 
plicity, but  I  am  a  little  child  in  wanting  thee,  in 
being  able  to  do  nothing  without  thee.  Not  be- 
cause I  am  child-like,  Heavenly  Father,  but  be- 
cause I  am  helpless,  help  me.  Not  because  I 
am  converted,  O  gracious  Saviour,  but  because  I 
want  thee,  help  me ;  not  because  I  love  thee  (and 
yet  I  do  love  thee),  but  because  thou  lovest  me, 
because  thou  diedst  for  my  sins,  help  and  save 
me.  And  help  that  other  poor  wandering  sheep 
who  does  not  se^m  to  have  come  back  to  thee  at 
all,  and  save  him,  not  because  he  is  returning,  but 
because  he  is  wandering,  and  it  is  so  wretched  to 
wander  in  the  world  without  Thee! " 

I  never  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a  happier  feel- 
ing than  that  night 

The  next  time  Tom  and  I  were  alone  (it  was 
by  the  window  in  the  best  parlour.  Uncle  was 
smoking  a  quiet  pipe  in  the  garden-house,  and 
Aunt  was  taking  a  dish  of  tea  with  a  friend) 
I  said,  ^^  Cousin  Tom,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  what  you  said,  and  you  must  not  say  Qod 
does  not  love  you  because  you  are  not  converted. 
I  am  sure  that  is  not  tme.  Because  our  Saviour 
goes  after  the  sheep  when  they  are  actually 
wandering  and  lost,  which  cannot  be  the  same  as 
being  converted.  And,  of  course.  He  goes  after 
them,  because  he  is  loving  them.  But  you  must 
he  converted,  Cousin  Tom,"  I  said. 

His  tone  was  altered  from  the  time  he  had 
spoken  last,  it  was  not  so  much  sad  as  bitter  and 
sarcastic,  and  he  said,— > 

"Cousin  Kitty,  you  are  a  poor  theologian. 
How  am  I  to  be  converted  unless  God  convert 
mer 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  until  at  last  I 
said,  and  I  am  afraid  it  could  not  have  been  the 
right  thing, — 

*•  Qod  M  convertbg  you — taking  you  by  the 
hand  as  it  were  to  tum^ou  round — I  mean  He  is 
doing  all  He  can.  He  is  calling  you,  watching 


you,  pitying  you,  seeking  you  in  a  thousand 
ways.  He  only  knows  how  many  and  how  often." 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right  one  day,'* 
said  Tom,  "  for  who  hath  resisted  His  will  f* 

I  was  very  much  grieved,  his  tone  was  so 
bitter,  and  I  could  not  help  sajring,  it  came  so 
forcibly  into  my  heart, — 

«  Cousin  Tom,  you  art  resisting  His  will,  with 
aU  your  might — you  tcUl  not  come  back  to  our 
Saviour." 

"And  you  are  contradicting  St  Paul,  Cousin 
Kitty,"  he  sud. 

"  How  I  wish  you  could  hear  Mr.  Whitefield  or 
Mr.  Wesley,"  I  said,  for  I  felt  vff  logic  failing. 

"Father  says  Mr.  Wesley  is  an  Arminian," 
said  Tom,  with  a  satirical  smile ;  "  but,  per- 
haps, you  are  little  better.  Mother  always  said 
poor  Sister  Trevylyan  was  'little  better  than  a 
Papist'  *» 

At  first  I  felt  angry  at  Ms  levity,  but  then  all 
at  once  I  thought  it  was  only  the  laughter  of  a^ 
heart  ill  at  ease,  and  I  said  gently, — 

"  Cousin  Tom,  you  know  you  do  not  care  Lsn 
the  least  whether  Mr.  Wesley  is  a  Calvinist  or  ia.zi 
Arminian.  I  am  sure  you  are  unhappy  aboi^a't 
something  this  evening.  Can  I  help  you  f  JacsJc 
says  it  often  helps  him  just  to  tell  me  anythia^S^ 
and  you  have  no  sister." 

"  Nor  any  one  that  cares  for  me,"  said  Toraci- 

"  Oh,  Tom,"  I  said,  "  you  must  not  say  UncJ* 
and  Aunt  do  not  care  for  you." 

He  had  been  sitting  with  his  elbows  on  Ids  kne^^ 
and  his  hands  on  his  face ;  now  he  rose,  and  sa£^ 
in  a  low  voice,  like  the  grinding  of  an  iron  he^ 
on  stone, — 

"No  doubt  they  care  that  /  should  gnp^ 
rich  !  But,  Kitty,  this  life  is  more  than  I  c^^ 
bear.  While  you  are  here  it  is  a  little  mo^"^ 
cheerful,  but  in  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  goia^ 
and  it  will  be  duller  than  ever.  It  is  one  r^^" 
cessant  '  Thou  shalt  not,'  from  one  end  of  tt'^ 
year  to  the  other;  or  only  one  *Thou  shalt^'  *^ 
counterbalance  it^  '77aou  sImU  make  money  aiP^ 
be  rich ;'  'thou  shalt  not  go  to  the  pky,  thou  sh»^^ 
not  dance.'  And  I  do  go  to  the  theatre  and  '^^ 
the  opera  when  I  can.  It  does  me  less  hain.  ^ 
am  sure,  than  sittmg  at  home  and  hearing  Au^^ 
Beauchamp  and  Cousin  Harry  and  nine-tenths 
our  acquaintances  pulled  to  pieces  as  reprobai 
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But  1  dare  not  tell  Father,  because  he  would 
never  belieye  I  dp  these  things  without  doing  a 
thousand  worse  things  which  I  do  not  So  I  am 
living  a  lie,  and  I  hate  myself  for  it^  yet  I  see  no 
way  out  of  it" 

"  Thepe  is  a  way  out  of  it,"  I  said.  "  You 
must  give  it  up.  It  is  better  to  lead  the  dullest 
life  in  the  world  than  to  do  wrong,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  find  it  happier." 

''There  is  one  thing  I  will  not  do,  Cousin 
Kitty,  I  will  not  be  a  hypocrite.  I  will  not  put 
on  a  smooth  face  and  pretend  to  like  all  the 
whining  Pharisaical  cant  I  hear.  If  I  am  to  go 
to  the  bad  end,  it  shall  be  by  the  honest  broad 
road,  and  not  by  the  narrow  prim  path  of  the 
Pharisees  which  leads  the  same  way." 

"  But>  Ck>usin  Tom,"  I  said  after  a  little  while, 

**  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  either  bad  or  a 

bypocrite.     You  can  be  good^  and  you  must  try." 

**I>o  you  mean  I  must  be  converted  1"  he  said 

almost  fiercely. 

** I  think,"  I  said,  ''you  should  give  up  think- 
ing about  being  converted,  and  should  just  turn 
to  Qod,  just  look  away  from  your  sins  and  other 
P^ple's  sins,  and  from  everything  to  our  Saviour, 
Md  ask  Him  to  help  you  to  be  really  good.  Of 
coone,  it  is  all  real  with  Him.  And  I  am  sure 
he  would." 
He  did  not  answer,  and  I  went  on, — 
''It  seems  to  me  you  put  conversion  between 
you  and  Christ,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  shut  door 
to  get  through,  instead  of  just  going  up  to  the 
^^  door.  For  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  open,  I  am  quite  sure.  Our  Lord  says, 
'I  un  the  door ;'  which  must  mean  that  there  is  no 
door,  no  closed  door,  but  that  he  himself  stands 
*t  the  entrance  instead,  to  welcome  us  and  lead 
OS  in.  Think  of  the  difference  between  a  door 
^  a  friend's  face,  and  a  friend's  hand  stretched 
^  to  grasp  ours.  And  then  such  a  Friend  I  we 
n^  done  him  so  much  wrong,  and  he  is  so 
^yto  forgive  all;  and  such  a  Hand!  pierced  to 
t^e  cross  for  us.  St  Thomas  saw  the  prints  of 
thenails.'* 

Uy  heart  was  very  full,  and  when  I  looked 
%  Tom  brushed  his  hand  over  his  face  and 
■otedaway, 

^  I  went  up  to  him  and  ventured  to  say, — 
Tom,  tell  Aunt  Henderson  what  you 


have  told  me;  I  am  sure  it  would  be  right,  and 
perhaps  it  might  help  you  both." 

"You  don't  know  in  the  least  how  hard  it 
would  be,  Kitty,"  he  said;  "mother  thinks  all 
sins  are  on  the  same  level  If  I  told  her  I  had 
gone  to  the  opera  she  would  think  me  as  bad  as 
a  thie£  And  yet,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  do  not 
know  but  I  am  just  as  bad.  Have  I  not  been 
living  a  lie?" 

Just  then  Unde  Henderson  came  in,  and  I  went 
to  join  Aunt  Henderson  in  the  best  parlour. 

She  was  just  then  comparing  poor  Aunt  Beau- 
champ's  system  of  education  with  her  own,  and 
complacently  dwelling  on  the  necessary  difference 
in  the  results  between  her  Tom  and  poor  Harry, 
who  had  just,  she  understood,  lost  a  small  for- 
tune in  betting  on  the  race-course.  From  this 
she  glided  into  an  instructive  dissertation  on  her 
household  management  Other  people,  she  said, 
were  always  complaining  of  their  servants  dress- 
ing like  their  betters,  and  even  taking  tea  and 
snuff  But  she  never  had  such  difficulties.  She 
would  like  to  see  the  hussy  who  would  sport  a 
silk  gown  or  a  snuff-box  in  her  house.  The 
visitor,  a  gentle,  little  woman,  seemed  quite  de- 
pressed by  my  Aunt's  superiority,  and  soon  after 
took  her  leave  in  a  meek  and  subdued  manner. 

A  large  portion  of  Aunt  Henderson's  conversa- 
tion consists  in  these  compassionate  meditations 
on  the  mistakes  and  infirmities  of  her  neighbours. 
She  does  this  "  quite  conscientiously."  "  It  is  so 
important,"  she  says,  "that  we  should  observe  the 
ffdlures  and  errors  of  our  neighbours,  in  order  to 
learn  wisdom." 

It  seems  as  if  Aunt  Henderson  thought  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  a  set  of  defective  speci- 
mens expressly  designed  to  teach  her  wisdoin, 
just  as  we  used  to  have  ill-written  and  misspelt 
sentences  set  before  us  to  teach  us  grammar. 

But  I  always  thought  we  learned  more  by 
looking  at  the  well-wntten  sentences.  In  that 
way  one's  writing  and  spelling  grow  like  the  copy 
without  thinking  about  it  And  it  is  so  much 
pleasanter  to  have  the  beautiful  right  thing  before 
one  constantly  instead  of  the  failure. 

Besides,  Aunt  Henderson's  grammar  may  not 
be  exactly  the  standard  after  all. 

And  it  must  mattet  just  as  much  how  the 
oiher  copies  are  written  \  at  «1L  v««q^a^  \a  S^^^ 
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people  wlio  write  them.  I  suppose  uo  one  is 
sent  into  the  world  exactly  to  be  a  kind  of 
example  of  failure,  even  to  make  Aunt  Hender- 
son quite  perfect  by  the  contrast  But  only  to 
think  of  Aunt  Henderson  calling  Mother  a  Papist ! 

To-day  I  had  a  great  pleasure.  Last  Sunday 
we  went  to  another  chapel,  in  Bury  Street,  and 
heard  the  venerable  old  minister  called  Dr.  Watts 
preach.  It  was  a  sermon  on  safety  in  death,  to 
comfort  parents  who  had  lost  little  children. 
And  I  am  sure  it  musjb  have  comforted  any  one ; 
it  went  so  far  into  the  sorrow  with  the  balm. 
He  spoke  of  this  world  as  like  a  garden  in  a  cold 
place,  from  which  Gk>d,like  a  careful  gardener,  took 
the  tender  plants  into  his  own  house  before  the 
winter  came  to  spoil  them.  Yet  sweet  and  touch- 
ing as  it  all  was  for  those  whose  hearts  were 
already  awake  to  listen,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  rousing  penetrating  tones  which  awake  those 
whose  hearts  are  slumbering. 

The  good  old  man  spoke  so  tenderly  I  thought 
he  must  have  felt  it  all  himself!  But  Aunt 
Henderson  says  he  is  a  student  and  an  old 
bachelor. 

And  to-day  she  took  me  to  see  the  place  where 
he  lives.  It  is  a  beautiful  park  belonging  to  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Abney  at  Stoke  Newington. 
And  there,  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  they  brought 
Dr  Watts  to  be  their  guest  for  a  week  when  he 
was  lonely,  and  poor,  and  in  delicate  health. 
And  they  have  kept  him  there  ever  since,  caring 
for  him  like  a  son,  and  reverencing  him  like  a 
father.  He  has  nice  rooms  of  his  own;  and  they 
always  are  grateful  when  he  joins  their  circle,  so 
that  he  can  have  as  much  solitude  and  as  much 
company  as  he  likes,  and  have  the  good  of  riches 
without  the  responsibilities,  and  many  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  family-circle  without  the  cares. 

It  seems  to  me  such  a  beautiful  use  to  make  of 
riches.  The  holy  man's  presence  must  make 
their  house  like  a  temple ;  and  when  the  dear  aged 
form  has  passed  away,  I  think  they  will  find  that 
the  garden-walks,  where  he  used  to  converse  with 
them,  and  the  trees  under  which  he  used  to  sit, 
and  the  flowers  he  enjoyed,  will  have  something 
of  the  fragrance  of  Eden  left  on  them. 

So  they  have  their  reward;  yet  not  all  of  it 
There  will  be  more  to  come  when  they  see  our 


Lord,  and  he  will  thank  them  for  taking  care  of 
his  servant 

Dr.  Watts  writes  such  beautiful  hymns.  They 
have  not  the  long  winding 'music  of  John  Mil- 
ton's hymn  on  the  "  Nativity,"  or  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's  in  the  "Golden  Grove;"  but  th^y  have  a 
point  and  sweetness  about  them  which  I  like  as 
much,  especially  when  one  thinks  that  the  very 
best  thing  in  what  they  sing  of  is  that  it  is  true, 
for  ever  true. 

They  sang  one  at  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  which 
I  shall  never  forget : — 

**  When  I  tiinrej  the  woadroiit  enm 
On  which  the  Prluco  of  Glory  died, 
Mj  ricbeit  gala  I  eoant  bat  loii, 
And  poor  oontempt  on  all  017  pride. 

Forbid  it»  Lord,  that  I  ahoold  boaet, 
Sare  in  the  death  of  Chrlat,  my  God! 

in  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  moet 
I  aacrlflce  them  to  Itlii  blood. 

See  fh)m  hit  head,  his  hands,  his  feet, 
Sorrow  and  care  flow  mingled  down; 

Did  e'er  sodi  lore  and  sorrow  meet, 
Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown? 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mlne^ 

That  were  a  present  fsr  too  small; 
Lore  so  amaslng,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  alL'* 

It  made  the  chapel  seem  as  beautiful  to  me 
any  cathedral  while  they  sang  it,  because  omx^ 
seemed  to  look  through  it  straight  into  heaves^ 
where  our  Lord  is.  And  anything  which  helf^ 
us  to  do  that  makes  it  matter  so  little  whetb^^ 
what  we  look  through  is  a  white-washed  ceiZ^ 
ing  or  a  dome  like  St.  Paul's.  And  then  tb^ 
comfort  is,  the  poor  can  understand  it  as  well  dJ^ 
the  most  learned. 

While  we  were  at  Abney  Park,  a  consumptive^ 
looking  minister  from  Northampton  was  there,  lu 
great  friend  of  Dr.  Watts.  Lady  Abney  had  just 
brought  him  from  London  in  her  coach,  a  gentl^^ 
thoughtfiil-looking  man,  called  Dr.  Doddridge* 
He  also  writes  beautiful  hymns,  they  say.  Lady 
Abney  told  me  he  has  a  dear  little  girl  who  was 
once  asked  why  every  one  loved  her  ?  She  looked 
very  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  I 
suppose  because  I  love  every  one." 

To-morrow  I  am  to  leave  Aunt  Henderson  to 
stay  with  Aunt  Beauchamp  at  the  West  End  of 
the  Town,  in  Great  Ormond  Street  I  am  afraid 
Tom  has  not  made  any  confession  to  bis  moth^ 
yet  But  he  has  promised  to  try  and  hear  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  to  go  often  to  Jeanie. 
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Aunt  Henderson  has  been  talking  to  me  Tery 
eriously  abont  th«  dangers  to  which.  I  shall  ba 
xpoaed.  She  says  poor  Aunt  Beauchamp's  is  a 
horonghly  careless  family,  and  Hisy  lire  quite  in 
'the  worid." 

Does  "  the  world"  then  begin  somewhere  be- 
ween  Hackney  and  Great  Ormond  Street} 

Mother  seemed  to  think  I  should  meet  it  as 
000  as  I  left  home. 

And  the  catechism  speaks  ot  our  having  to  re- 
noanca  it  from  infancy,  like  the  fleah  and  the 
deril. 


If  we  have  always  to  be  renoancing  it.  it  must 
be  there,  everywhere,  always ;  one  thing  to  Mother, 
another  to  Annt  Henderson,  another  to  Cousin 
Tom,  or  Aont  Beauchamp;  one  thing  to  me  when 
I  was  a  child,  another  to  mo  now — yet  always 
there,  always  to  be  renounced. 

What  is  it  theni  St  John  says,  "  It  is  not  of 
the  Father." 

Does  it  mean  tehattrer  gift  of  God  we  make  a 
pedestal  for  our  pride,  instead  of  making  of  it  a 
step  of  God's  Uirone  on  which  to  kneel  and  look 
up,  and  adore  1 


BISHOP  BUTLER  AHO  THE  "AKAIOGT." 

BT  f.  t>.  HunTiaoTos,  cv. 


[|FTER  his  transler  to  the  Chair  of  Durbam, 
Butler  sddreued  but  one  Charge  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  This  document 
took  its  tone  from  bis  sense  of  the  pre- 
valent corruptions  and  ineligions  prac- 
ti«9  of  Uiose  times ;  but  it  omd  tie  chief 
importance  subeequentlj  to  a  singular 
pervetnon  of  it,  and  attack  upon  it,  fifteen 
yMit  after  his  death,  alleging  that  it  contained  evi- 
d«ms  that  the  antlior  most  have  been  secretly  a 
Kmuu  Catholic  in  his  convictions.  This  absurd  accusa- 
tka  sgunst  Butler,  which  was  first  publisbed  in  an 
sUMjinoiis  pamphlet,*  and  which  implied,  of  course,  a 
AulutMst  ooncealment  of  doctrine,  was  snitained  only 
^tvg  flimsy  pretexts:  first,  that  wbile  he  was  ffiahop 
"  ftirtol  he  had  placed  a  crou  in  the  ioterior  of  the 
d>tKi ;  Hid,  secondly,  that  some  gossip  had  set  afloat 
■  moKur  that  he  took  absolution  at  the  bands  of  a 
«iuh  priest  Archbishop  Seeker,  whose  intimacy 
wd  bomatj  gave  decisiveneea  to  his  statemeuts,  pub- 
^  ind  effectually  refuted  these  slanders.  The  report 
''■nt  tiie  sscrameut  was  a  fabrication.  And  though 
^ei  ftanki;  admits  that  he  regretted  his  friend's 
'^'^oiutical  use  of  the  cros»,  considerii^  the  suspicions 
ud  Mindals  of  the  time,  ;et  he  emphatically  denies  ita 
''"OKtion  with  Papistical  notions. 

^  bitter  personal  assault  upon  a  dead  man's  opi- 
■Wi  vu  carried  on  for  lome  time,  by  various  bonds, 
™8>e«hmMof  a  newspaper,— 5l.  Jameit  Chronicle; 
"01  the  Bishop's  habits  of  study,  and  bis  fondness  fur 
"Ai  of  mjrtleal  contemplation,  and  the  melancholy 
**^  <i  his  spirit,  were  adduMd  as  probable  predis- 
fi^  ames,  or  proofe,  of  his  RotnauiziDg  tendencies. 


To  all  such  contemptible  insinuations  Seeker  threw  back 
bis  indignant  retorts  and  effectual  denials,  declaring 
that  tbe  bishop  read  books  of  atl  sorts,  and  knew  how 
to  pick  tbe  good  in  them  out  of  tbe  bad,  concluding 
with  an  eloquent  enli^um  on  bis  charity,  his  learning, 
his  smcerity,  and  the  candour  of  his  whole  character, 
and  pronouncing  it  "high  time  for  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  the  accusation,  in  mere  common  prudence, 
to  show  some  regard,  if  not  to  truth,  at  least  to  shame"  * 
Butler  continued  to  execute  his  trusts  at  Durbam  less 
than  two  yean,  bat  to  his  death.  During  his  duties  in 
tbe  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  he  purchased  and 
occupied  the  mansion  at  Hampstead,  historically  inter- 
esting as  the  reudence  built  by  Heniy  Tane, — tbe  same 
from  which  that  martyr  to  liberty  was  taken  to  the 
Tower  for  execution,  on  tbe  memomble  I4th  of  June 
16G2.  This  seat  the  bishop  adorned  with  great  taste 
and  elegance,  applying  to  it  the  bat  principles  and 
cbmccst  examples  of  art,  in  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture and  pamtings,  in  the  library  sud  the  gardens,  and 
in  designs  and  scriptural  inscriptions  in  the  old  English 
and  Latin  on  the  painted  windows.  While  devoting 
himself  assiduously  to  his  new  duties,  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  acute  disease,  which  prostrated  bis  powers ;  and 
at  Bath,  whither  he  bad  gone  seeking  relief  from  the 
waters,  he  died,  consistently  and  calmly,  on  the  IfitlTof 
June  1752,  amply  uttering,  inalow  voice,  his  conscious- 
ness of  perpetual  infirmities,  and  saying  that  he  fbtt  then, 
as  he  never  had  before,  the  scripture  he  had  read  so 


.  modcstji  that  Hpvittd  bin 
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often,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out**  On  the  monument,  raised  at  Bristol  in  1834,  is 
this  inscription,  composed  by  Robert  Southey,  a  native 
of  that  place  :— 

SanrrH  to  4r  iflftnnoTs 

OF 

JOSEPH  BUTUER,  D.C.U., 

TWUn  TBAmBXBHOP  OF  TBXS  DIOOMB,  AMD  ATmWAMDB  BUBOP  OF 

DUBHAlf, 

WHOa  MOBTAL  FAST  It  DBPOStTSD  XM  TBB  CBOIB  OF  TBU 

CATHBDXAX. 

Otbera  luid  eaUbliahed  the  hlstoricAl  and  prophetical  int>nndt  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  tare  testimony  of  ita  tmth  which  la 
found  In  Ita  perfect  adaptation  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  waa  reaerred 
fbr  him  to  derelop  Ita  analogy  to  the  conatitntion  and  coane  of 
natore;  and,  lajrlnp:  hia  strong  fonndatioua  In  the  depth  of  tliat  great 
argument,  there  to  construct  another  and  irrefragable  proof;  thus 
rendering  philosoph  j  subeenrlent  to  faith,  and  finding,  in  outward 
and  yislble  things,  th^type  and  erldcnce  of  those  within  the  veil 

Every  account,  whether  public  or  private,  concurs  in 
attributing  to  this  masterly  thinker  the  most  unpre- 
tending simplicity  of  heart  and  the  purest  manners.  In 
him  true  greatness  wears  its  natural  and  fitting  grace  of 
humility.  Among  other  evidences  of  this  characteristic 
stands  his  peremptory  instruction,  in  his  last  testament, 
pronouncing  it  his  '' positive  and  express  will"  that  all 
his  sermons  and  original  papers  whatever  should  be 
burnt,  without  being  read  by  any  one,  as  soon  as  might 
be  after  his  decease, — a  command  which  accounts  for 
the  limited  number  of  his  pubhshed  productions,  and 
which  his  faithful  executor  and  chaplain,  Nathanael 
Forster,  must  have  executed  with  many  struggles  be- 
tween his  fidelity  to  his  bishop  and  his  regard  for  letters 
and  mankind.  By  some  means  or  other,  a  box  of  his 
sermons  did  escape ;  but  the  last  of  these  the  wife  of  a 
country  clergyman  was  found  one  day,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  innocently  stuffing  into  her  kitchen  fire  as 
waste-paper.  When  reprimanded,  her  defence  was  that 
she  thought  they  were  her  husband's !  Though  Butler 
considerately  gave  up  the  liberal  allowance  of  three  days 
of  eveiy  week  to  the  entertainment  of  gentry,  clergy, 
and  other  guests  from  his  diocese,~and  very  dull  com- 
pany, undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  it  must  have  been, — 
the  appointments  of  his  hospitality  were  without  osten- 
tation. But  if  his  table  offered  no  extravagant  luxuries, 
his  sympathies  were  not  narrow  or  his  tastes  ascetic. 
His  artistic  pleasures  have  already  been  alluded  to ;  and 
in  each  of  his  residences  his  expenditures  for  them  were 
quite  proportioned  to  his  income.  It  appears  that,  after 
days  of  exhausting  study,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  a 
piurt  of  the  evening  to  the  private  enjoyment  of  music, 
and  especially  of  the  organ,  played  by  his  secretary. 
His  piety  was  without  display,  and  his  benevolence 
without  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet.  In  his  Durham 
Charge  he  says,  pleading  for  real  religion,  <'  The  afecta- 
turn  of  talking  piously  is  quite  nauseous.'*  Lord  Kaimes 
is  represented,  in  Tytler's  life  of  him,  as  uttering  the 
fullest  confidence  that  the  bishop's  religious  writings 
were  cordial,  and  not  merely  professional    The  keenest 


sense  of  right  was  exhibited  in  his  Church  prefennents ; 
indeed,  he  refused  to  advance  one  of  his  own  nephews, 
on  the  ground  that  his  qualifications  were  not  valid; 
and  had  he  survived  longer,  he  would  doubtleis  have 
offered  an  effective  resistance  to  the  nepotism,  amony, 
and  corruption  of  his  age.  For  himself,  he  never  aooghi 
official  promotion,  or  plotted  for  it,  either  directly  or 
circuitously ;  but  it  had  to  hunt  him  out,  and  conform 
itself  to  his  conscience.  His  charities  were,  beyond 
most  men's,  commenstirate  with  his  occasions.  In  his 
countiy  parishes  the  poor  were  his  chief  care ;  hospitals 
and  missions  shared  his  bounty ;  and,  amidst  the  opu- 
lence of  Durham,  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  household, 
''  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could  leave  £10,000 
behind  me."  A  vein  of  eccentricity  seems  to  have  given 
a  dash  of  picturesqueness  to  his  tranquil  temper.  Tra- 
ditions tell  of  the  lender  figure  of  this  solitary  bachelor, 
with  a  pale,  thin,  venerable  face,  and  a  form  that  grew 
more  and  more  patriarchal  as  the  long  hair  grew  grey, 
strolling  about  the  fields  near  his  house,  hours  together, 
in  the  darkest  nights.  Others  besides  his  nephew  found 
out  his  susceptibility  to  be  cheated.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  matchless  and  irresistible  reasoner,  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Halifax,  lias  done  as  much  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  sound  morality  and  true  religion  as 
any  person  since  the  gifts  of  divine  illuminatioii  were' 
withdrawn,  and  to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says  he 
was  accustomed  to  look  as  the  greatest  of  uninspired 
men,  was  abominably  imposed  upon  by  the  mechanics  in 
the  repairs  of  Bristol  House.  One  of  his  first  acts, 
when  power  came  into  his  hands,  was  to  remember  with 
gratitude  his  early  and  deserving  prec^tor,  Philip 
Barton.  What  practice  could  indicate  a  more  amiable 
heart  than  his  employing,  in  the  memorandum  where 
he  wrote  down,  for  his  own  convenience,  the  salients 
traits  of  the  chief  persons  in  his  diocese  with  whom 
might  have  to  deal,  for  the  designation  of  those  qualiti< 
that  are  bad,  a  secret  character,— the  key  known  onl 
to  himself,^while  the  good  were  written  out  in  fall  1 
Such  a  spirit  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gracious  az»^ 
forgiving  towards  injury ;  and  an  attestation  of  this  ^ 
afforded  in  these  admirable  verses,  occasioned  by  1^'^ 
virtues,  published  after  his  death,  the  authorship  ^^ 
which,  we  believe,  remains  unknown  :— 

*'  Some  write  their  wrongs  In  marble;  he,  more  Just 
Stooped  down,  serene,  and  wrote  them  in  the  dost 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  ererjr  wind. 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  flrom  hia  mind,— 
Tliere,  buried  in  the  ground,  he  bade  them  lie^ 
And  griercd  they  could  not  'scape  the  Almighty's  eye.** 

Even  Walpole,  whose  wit  was  not  too  sparing  or 
veracious,  especially  when  a  prelate  was  the  game, 
no  sharper  sarcasm  at  him  than  that  he  was  "  wafteiJ- 
the  See  of  Durham  in  a  doud  of  metaphysics." 

Of  this  logical  genius,  the   chief  monument,   '<<■ 
"Analogy,"  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  reli^*^' 
that  his  Sermons,  embodying  his  system  of  ethics, 
to  morality.  And  the  one  is  shaped  and  directed  to  m< 
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the  peculuur  aMumptioDS  pat  forward  by  the  atheism 
and  infidelily  of  the  aathoi^a  tiines,  as  the  other  is  to 
confront  those  lax  and  debasing  notions  which,  in  the 
mouths  of  his  own  coimtrymen,  not  to  speak  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  had  blasphemed  God  and  corrupted 
man, — ^in  Herbert  of  Gherbury,  softening  the  vices  of 
appetite  and  lust  into  the  yenial  impulses  of  disease,— 
in  Bolingbioke,  setting  against  beastly  sensaality  no 
other  than  the  cowardly  restraint  of  safety  or  fear, — in 
Hobbea,  resolving  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and 
TTTong  into  the  decisions  of  individual  inclination,— and 
in  Shaftesbury,  levelling  the  lofty  commandments  and 
leielatians  of  Heaven  to  the  poor  degree  of  the  con- 
stable's staff  and  the  magistrate's  bench.  But  however 
exalted  the  rank  we  assign  the  ^*  Analogy  "  as  a  defence 
4}i  Christianity,  it  would  find  its  place  in  the  course  of 
£very  thorough  scholar's  education  on  grounds  indepen- 
<3ent  of  that  consideration.  As  a  consummate  exercise 
£k«  the  reasoning  powers,  it  has  been  adopted  by  univer- 
sities and  colleges  wherever  the  higher  speech  of  the 
English  tongue  is  taught 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  diffi- 
culties this  treatise  presents  to  the  reader.  It  is  said 
'tbat  Joseph  Buckminster,  with  his  extraordiuary  appre- 
lieniiTe  SMultiee,  professed  himself  unable  to  understand 
it  tin  he  had  read  it  through  the  third  time.  But,  so 
fiu  18  these  difficulties  spring  from  its  alleged  obscurities 
Off  rtyle,  they  are  amply  accounted  for  in  the  author's 
ovfn  pre^Mse  to  his  collection  of  sermons  of  1729,  where 
he  quietly  and  half-humorously  suggests  that  ^'  criticisms 
oonoeming  obscurity  may  be  nothing  more  at  the  bottom 
^an  complaints  tbat  everything  is  not  to  be  understood 
with  the  same  ease  that  some  things  are  ;''  and  that 
**  Cdt  a  work  of  imagination  or  entertainment  not  to  be 
^^  tuj  comprehension  is  very  unallowable,  but  may  be 
^(Ufoidable  in  a  work  of  another  kind,  where  a  man  is 
'^^H  to  form  or  accommodate,  but  to  state  things  as  they 
^5'^''  The  complaint)  as  here  intimated,  has  unques- 
'^onal)^  been  loudest  and  most  frequent  from  minds 


too  weak  to  bear 


T1i6  limpportaUe  tetigae  of  thought** 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  justice  in  what  a  critic  of 
^  Cerent  dass  has  observed,— that/'  the  man  that  can 
'^^^  and  comprehend  the  'Analogy'  possesses  a  well- 
diadplined  mind,  and  is  prepared  to  read  and  under- 
stand any  sensible  writer,  and  to  think  soberly,  and  for 


himself."  But,  were  the  task  much  more  severe  than  it 
is,  no  student  whose  intellectual  hunger  is  genuine,  or 
whose  aims  have  the  true  scholarly  largeness  and  height, 
will  be  willing  to  stay  content  without  some  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  book  which  one  competent  English  writer 
describes  as  ''  carefully  and  closely  packed  up,  out  of 
twenty  years*  hard  tlunking,"  and  ''the  work,  above 
others,  on  which  the  mind  can  repose  with  the  most 
entire  satisfaction;"  of  which  Wilson  declares,  "the 
author  pursues  a  course  of  argument  so  cautious,  so 
solid,  so  forcible,  and  yet  so  diversified,  so  original,  so 
convincing,  as  to  carry  along  with  him,  almost  insen- 
sibly, those  who  have  once  put  themselves  under  his 
guidance ;"  and  which  Mackintosh,  concurring  with  the 
judicial  voice  of  a  hundred  years,  has  pronounced  "  the 
most  original  and  profound  work  extant,  in  any  language, 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion." 

A  striking  tribute  to  the  work  was  put  into  a  single 
paragraph  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  himself  no  mean  philosopher. 
Chalmers  was  one  day  discoursing,  colloquially,  of  the 
unrivalled  scope  and  depth  of  the  "  Analogy,"  in  the 
house  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  one  of  Butler's 
brothers.  As  an  interesting  relic,  preserved  in  the 
family,  a  Qreek  Testament,  with  the  bishop's  autograph 
annotations,  was  brought  out  and  put  into  Chalmers's 
hands,  with  the  request  that  he  would  write  something, 
unpremeditated,  on  one  of  its  blank  pages.  At  first  he 
excused  himself  as  "  unworthy  to  write  in  Butler's  own 
Testament ;"  he  "  ought  to  have  a  week  to  consider  of 
some  sentiment  deserving  to  be  recorded  in  such  a  place." 
But  entreaty  finally  overcame  his  scruples,  and  taking 
the  pen  he  wrote  these  words :  "  Butler  is  in  theology 
what  Bacon  is  in  science.  The  reigning  principle  of 
the  latter  is,  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  theorize  on  the 
tporks  of  Qod ;  and  of  the  former,  that  it  is  not  for  man 
to  theorize  on  the  wai/s  of  God.  Both  deferred  alike  to 
the  certainty  of  experience,  as  being  paramount  to  all 
the  plausibilities  of  hypothesis ;  and  he  who  attentively 
studies  the  writings  of  these  great  men  will  find  a  mar- 
vellous concurrence  of  principle  between  a  sound  philo- 
sophy and  a  sound  faith." 

But  the  most  intelligent  and  admiring  study  of  the 
great  argument  yields  only  a  part  of  its  rightful  benefit, 
unless  it  does  something  to  lift  the  student  to  the  moral 
dignity  of  that  pure  purpose  by  which  its  author  could 
sincerely  say,  "  I  design  the  search  after  truth  as  the 
business  of  my  life." 
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THE  TEMFTEB  AND  THE  PBIHCE  07  THIS  WOBU). 

BT  TUK  RET.  T.  D.  BERNARD,  M.A.* 

**  Tlie  Tempter  came  to  Him.**— If  att.  It.  8. 
"  The  Prince  of  tbU  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  mei.'*— Jomv  xIt.  tO. 


|N  the  one  case  Satan  comes  as  "  the  tempter ;  *' 

in  the  other  as  ^*  the  prince  of  this  world.*' 

f    Subtlety  is  employed  in  the  first  instance, 

power  in  the  second.    The  earlier  scheme 

is  to  corrupt ;  the  final  effort  is  to  crush. 

I.  Of  the  temptation  we  have  but  the 
shortest  history,  gathered  up  into  three 
forms  of  attack ;  but  we  see  that  it  was  a  real  tempta- 
tion, not  a  mere  show  and  acting  of  one— that  spiritual 
evil  in  its  most  searching  form  sought  an  entrance  into 
the  human  soul  of  Jesus. 

The  tempter  comes  as  one  who  had  been  present  when 
the  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  '^  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Him  thus  proclaimed 
he  finds  alone  in  the  desert  with  the  wild  beasts,  and 
fSaint  with  painful  hunger.  '*  If  the  voice  spoke  true," 
he  suggests,  "  why  art  Thou  thus  ? "  Put  forth  the 
power,  not  yet  used,  which  resides  within  Thee.  "  If 
Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread."  "  And  why  not  ? "  we  are  ready  to  say  ; 
"  how  could  the  nature  of  evil  attach  to  such  an  act  ? " 
But  Jesus  answers,  and  then  we  see  that  the  act  would 
have  involved  a  departure  from  that  dependence  on  God 
which  is  the  true  position  for  man  and  the  foundation 
of  human  righteousness.  In  that  position  the  Lord  had 
placed  himself ;  and  that  righteousness  he  had  come  to 
fulfil  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  asserts  the  essence 
of  that  fact,  when  he  adduces  the  text,  "  I  will  put  my 
trust  in  him,"  (Heb.  IL 13).  Trust  in  God,  waiting  and  de- 
pendence upon  him, "  living  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  his  mouth,"  is  the  only'tme  posture  for  a  creature. 
A  departure  from  it  violates  his  relation  to  the  Creator, 
and  constitutes  him  sinful  and  fallen.  Thus  fell  the 
first  man,  wishing  to  be  as  God,  to  know,  and  choose, 
and  act  for  himself.  The  same  temptation  lurked  in 
the  suggestion  to  the  second  Adam,  and  was  at  once 
defeated  and  exposed  by  his  reply.  Having  come,  not 
to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him, 
he  would  do  nothing  to  avert  the  exercises  in  which 
that  obedience  was  to  be  rendered.  No  miraculous 
supplies  prevented  his  dependence  for  daily  bread  on 
the  contributions  of  love  and  reverence.  No  super- 
natural strength  preserved  him  from  weariness  when  he 

*  Abridged  from  a  sermon,  in  a  volnme  amall  In  bnlk  but  rich  and 
wdghtj  in  ita  lUnatrationt  of  Christian  truth  and  eiperience— 
**  The  Witness  of  God ;  Fire  Sermons  preached  before  the  Unireraity 
of  Oxford.*' '  By  Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Walcot 
O&fsrd  and  London,  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 


rested  by  the  well  No  legions  of  angels  were  called  to 
Gethsemane.  To  undermine  this  life  of  Waiting,  de- 
pendence, and  putting  trust  in  God,  the  suggestion  of 
Satan  was  prepared— being  as  it  were  the  narrow  eod 
of  the  wedge  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  the  disruption 
of  that  close  cleaving  to  God  which  is  the  condition  of 
righteousness  in  the  human  souL 

But  straightway  the  principle  of  trust  and  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  which  have  been  used  by  Jesus  as  his 
defence,  are  turned  on  him  as  the  weapons  of  attack. 
**  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down,  for  it  it 
written,  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee." 
Apparently  -  the  appeal  is  made  to  confidence  in  the 
Father's  care  and  reliance  on  the  Father's  promises. 
Again  the  reply  detects  the  latent  evil.  The  suggestion 
which  seemed  to  call  the  soul  to  cast  itself  on  God  really 
aimed  to  create  a  separation  from  him,  by  an  act  whicb^ 
though  not  one  of  self-reliance,  would  have  been  one  of 
self-will.     Created  beings  cleave  to  their  Maker,  x^ot 
only  by  relying  on  his  power,  but  by  waiting  on  liis  w^ill- 
To  do  the  former  while  neglecting  the  latter  is  not   to 
trust  but  to  tempt  him. 

In  the  last  proposal  the  evil  appears  more  coarse  0j4 
glaring :  but  it  was  made  to  the  Lord  as  the  expecrfced 
heir  of  the  prophetic  promises,  of  whom  it  was  ynitt^^ 
that "  all  kings  should  fall  down  before  him,  all  natic^ 
should  do  him  service,"  and  whose  "  dominion  was  to  ^ 
from  sea  to  sea,  firom  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  eartl^ 
The  tempter  appears  as  one  endowed  with  a  president 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  able  to  speak  of  th^ 
disposal  as  a  right  assigned  to  him,  ("  That  is  delivei^ 
unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it,")  and  b€ 
demands  the  act  of  homage  as  the  just^reliminary  (f 
possession.    To  one  whose  path  to  glory  was  indicated 
by  prophecy  as  lying  through  sufferings,  it  is  proposed 
to  reach  the  goal  at  once,  and  to  receive  the  heathen  fbr 
his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  fbr 
his  possession :  in  fact,  to  take  his  Father's  gift^  bat 
not  from  his  Father's  hand. 

To  all  these  attempts  the  Lord  opposes  nothing  bat 
simple  righteousness— human  righteousness.  That  was 
the  thing  to  be  tried  ;  therefore  it  is  offered  unaided  to 
the  trial.  The  narratives  show  only  a  son  of  man  using 
the  light  of  the  written  word  and  with  a  spirit  cleaving 
steadfastly  unto  God.  Separation  from  God  was  the  thix^ 
attempted  ;  adhesion  to  Gk)d  was  the  thing  maintained. 

II.  And  now  pass  to  the  hour  which  the  secoiid  text 
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'*  The  prince  of  this  world  eomethy*  (John  xii. 
K) ;  xvL  11).  Such  Satan  had  boasted  himself 
1  such  in  some  sense  the  Lord  asserts  that  he 
e  times  he  repeats  the  title,  *^  the  Ruler  of  this 
It  is  then  true  that  the  Evil  One  moves  in 
1  not  only  as  tempter,  but  as  ruler.  A  dominion 
d,  is  Btiffered,  and  is  used.  Alas !  who  can 
t  the  word,  while  he  turns  the  terrible  pages  of 
he  annals  of  mankind  so  blood-stained  and 

Before  one  and  another  of  these  pages  the 
ken  sits  confounded,  if  he  have  enough  imagina- 
ihold  the  scenes  as  real  '*  What ! "  he  is  ready 
have  these  things  actually  been  ?  Surely  they 
le  deeds  of  men !  These  cruelties  and  desola- 
se  infamies  and  atrocities  at  least  discover  that 
•metimes  driven  on  by  a  spirit  worse  than  his 
Tor  do  thoughts  of  this  kind  arise  only  from 
lal  scenes.  Observe  the  great  influences  by 
iman  history  is  swayed— the  madness  of  the 
be  perverted  instincts  of  power.  Through  all 
tmes,  and  indeed  all  holy  recdities  of  law  and 
d  conscience  and  duty,  and  benevolence  and 
nity,  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  evil  still  force 
es  into  view.  Still  it  seems  as  if  some  unseen 
ire  ever  at  work  to  delude  the  multitude,  to 
)  sceptre  and  the  sword,  to  pollute  the  sanctu- 
religion,  and  to  educe  from  the  progress  of 
>n  new  forms  of  corruption  and  woe.  The 
f  the  *'  City  of  Qod'*  has  presented  to  us  the 
city  of  the  world  as  fashioned  and  informed 
I  of  evil,  whose  rule  was  acknowledged  by  the 
vhich  worshipped  thera  as  gods.  Watching  the 
heathen  life  and  power  as  they  were  breaking 
d  him,  he  beheld  in  them,  not  merely  phe- 
of  this  world,  but  tokens  of  the  rule  of  its 
And  certainly  he  had  the  support  of  facts  on  the 
and  of  his  Master's  words  on  the  other.  In 
asure  at  least  we  must  accept  the  title  which 
stin  more  a  world  which  is  itself  so  dark, 
our  Lord  spoke  these  words,  the  deed  was  about 
ae  which  above  all  others  proved  their  truth, 
the  powers  of  this  world  closing  as  deadly  foes 
dm.  He  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  greater  power 
bem,  whose  instruments  they  were.  The  priests 
Teed  his  murder :  they  do  the  deeds  of  their 
he  murderer  from  the  beginning.  Judas  goes 
betray  him :  Satan  has  entered  into  him.  The 
Dome  to  seize  him:  it  is  their  hour  and  the 
'darkness.   Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 

and  people  of  Israel,  are  gathered  together, 
re  is  a  greater  than  these — the  j^rince  of  this 
nnetii.  In  some  special  sense  he  was  present 
transactions,  aUowed  the  unimpeded  exertion 
xnrer;  and  our  Lord  offered  himself  to  his 
I  without  use  of  miracle,  or  defence  of  angels,  or 
of  divine  testimonies,  or  light  of  his  Father*s 
moe,  or  even  the  poor  sympathy  of  human 
MMw    So  bare  and  solitary  he  passed  into  the 


enemy's  hand.  We  can  only  faintly  judge  how  much 
of  the  horror  of  that  time  arose  from  that  unseen  con- 
tact, in  the  time  of  his  exposure  not  only  to  death,  but 
to  '*  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil." 

But  this  contact  was  only  outward.  It  had  been 
already  tried  whether  any  hold  could  be  obtained  within. 
In  vain  had  '^  the  tempter  come  to  him  "  seeking  all 
round  that  holy  soul  for  the  smallest  avenue  of  entrance. 
Now,  therefore,  his  fierce  onset  can  be  met  with  the 
words,  '*He  hath  nothing  in  me."  That  testimony 
ensures  the  issue.  The  enemy  can  now  only  use  hk 
power  as  prince  of  this  world,  and  the  power  of  the 
world  can  kill  the  body,  but  after  that  has  no  more  that 
it  can  do.  Violence  cannot  destroy  righteousness,  and 
death  cannot  separate  from  God.  So  the  seeming  victor 
was  overthrown  by  his  own  deed,  and  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings,  and  when 
he  had  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  he  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

III.  Thus  the  relation  between  the  two  comings  of 
Satan  is  given  us  in  the  words, ''  and  hath  nothing  in 
me,**  He  who  had  failed  as  the  tempter  could  not 
succeed  as  prince  of  this  world,  for  his  rights  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  in  the  one  character  are  only  founded  on 
his  success  in  the  other.  He  can  rule  only  where  he 
has  seduced,  and  crush  only  that  which  he  has  corrupted. 
Therefore  he  who  has  to  overcome  the  prince  of  this 
world  must  overcome  the  tempter  first ;  and  the  works 
of  the  devil  must  be  internally  rejected  before  they  can 
be  extemaUy  assailed.  The  encounter  in  the  world 
depends  on  the  encounter  in  the  wilderness.  The  power 
of  the  passion,  and  the  victory  of  the  cross,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  works  of  the  devil,  have  their  ground 
in  that  perfect  human  righteousness  which  the  tempta- 
tion tested,  when  the  efforts  of  Satan  served  only  to 
disclose  the  entire  obedience,  submission,  dependence; 
and  trust  of  a  spirit  cleaving  steadfastly  to  Qod. 

And  here,  my  brethren,  great  doctrines  rise  before  us 
needing  to  be  treated  with  all  care  and  reverence,  but 
I  leave  them  now,  in  order  to  remind  you  that  in  this 
as  in  other  points  our  Lord's  earthly  history  throws  a 
strong  light  on  our  own.  We,  too,  dwell  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  that  terrible  world  of  evil  To  us  that  same 
enemy  comes ;  to  us  he  is  ^Hhe  tempter ;"  to  us  "the 
prince  of  this  world.'* 

Pass  from  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  to  that  of  his 
Church.  I>o  you  not  see  precisely  the  same  phases  of 
attack  ?  The  tempter  comes.  The  prince  of  this  world 
comes.  There  is  an  assault  from  within,  and  an  assanlt 
from  without.  An  attempt  to  corrupt  and  an  attempt 
to  crush.  The  one  you  see  in  the  hereaies,  the  other 
in  the  persecutions. 

As  soon  as  the  Church  shows  herself,  she  is,  like  her 
Lord,  subjected  to  attempts  upon  her  inward  life.  Thoae 
attacks  go  at  once  to  vhat  is  vital  They  are  directed 
to  the  doctrines  concerning  the  natare  and  penoQ  of 
the  Incarnate  Word,  thoae  foimdations  of  the  faith,  the 
soundness  of  which  involves  that  of  the  whole  ai^^Mt* 
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itrocture  for  evermore.  He  who  considers  the  early 
heresies  will  observe  with  wonder  the  perseverance  with 
which  these  attacks  are  urged  ;  their  insidious  nature, 
insinuating  some  slight  divergence,  which,  once  admitted, 
would  run  as  a  deep  fissure  through  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  truth ;  and,  lastly,  their  changing  character,  now 
coming  from  one  point,  now  from  that  which  seems 
most  opposite,  using  the  refuters  of  one  error  as  the 
originators  of  another,  and  (as  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord)  turning  appeals  to  the  written  word  into  sugges- 
tions of  ruinous  falsehood. 

If  the  heresies  disclose  the  subtlety  of  the  tempter, 
so  do  the  persecutions  display  the  fiiiy  of  the  pnnce  of 
this  world.  From  time  to  time  the  reigning  power  of 
the  world  rises  up  to  crush  the  body  of  Christ,  perse- 
cuting sometimes  with  stately  reluctance,  sometimes 
with  passionate  rage,  but  always  as  if  urged  by  living 
instincts  of  heathenism,  and  on  the  ground  that  idolatry 
was  bound  up  with  her  own  majesty  and  life. 

Thus  the  double  conflict  through  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  passed  straightway  reappears  in  large  and  coarser 
outlines  in  the  history  of  his  Church.  I  now  only  point 
to  the  fact  as  a  step  in  the  transition  from  our  Master 
to  ourselves. 

We  also  in  our  d^ree  participate  in  a  course  of  events, 
not  yet  run  out,  which,  when  completed,  will  disclose 
more  fully  the  wiles  of  the  tempter,  and  also  (if  I  read 
prophetic  notices  aright)  will  include  some  fierce  and 
final  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  prince  of  this  world. 
But  our  share  in  that  larger  history  is  partial  and  re- 
mote ;  and  whatever  it  be,  its  character  must  be  deter- 
mined by  that  narrower  history  which  so  closely  con- 
cerns each  one  of  us,  the  hUtory  of  ourselves.  Your 
personal  life  is  at  this  moment  surrounded  by  the  same 
terrible  influences  which  hovered  round  the  Son  of 
man.  Your  temptations  are  common,  but  it  is  still  the 
tempter  who  comes  to  you.  You  live  in  tranquil  days, 
but  the  prince  of  this  world  is  not  yet  wholly  stripped 
of  his  power.  I  do  not  think  it  right  or  wise  to  ciy 
continually,  '^This  is  a  temptation  of  the  devil,"  or 
"  Here  is  the  power  of  Satan,"  and  so  to  drown  in  these 
tremendous  worda  our  sense  of  the  mingled  nature  of 
all  things  here.  But  it  is  our  duty  and  our  wisdom,  in 
thinking  of  evil  and  in  dealing  with  evil,  to  maintain 
the  consciousness  of  that  which  it  has  pleased  Qod  to 
reveal,  and  to  carry  into  the  watches  of  the  night  and 
the  conflicts  of  the  day  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible 
origin  and  the  terrible  issue  of  the  evil  which  besets  us, 
and  of  the  living  power  of  the  enemy  who  is  present  in 
itstilL 

The  tempter  comes  to  yon.  Ah,  when  does  he  cease 
to  come  ?  Preacher  and  hearers  must  alike  reply  for 
themselves, ''  Not  yet"  The  old  temptations  are  re- 
newed—they depart,  but  only  for  a  season ;  or  if  they 
disappear,  new  ones  come  upon  us  from  opposite  quar- 
ters, and  changing  circumstances  and  changing  age 
alter,  but  do  not  end,  the  dangen  of  faith  and  the 
aolicitatioDS  of  sin. 


Yet  who  can  say  to  what  extent  the  results  of  lata 
temptations  are  afiiected  by  the  way  in  which  the  earlier 
have  been  met?  Oh,  God  grant  that  you,  my  dear 
brethren,  who  are  passing  through  those  earlier  tests — 
Qod  grant  that  you  may  know  the  crisis  of  your  life, 
and  the  bearing  which  it  must  have  on  all  tiiat  is  to 
follow !  Perhaps,  as  your  powers  mature,  you  leoogniae 
the  realities  with  which  you  have  to  deal  Perhaps  the 
sense  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  of  judgment  to  come,  of 
the  value  of  the  soul,  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  of  the 
authority  of  truth,  of  living  connection  with  your  God, 
of  your  share  in  a  work  of  redemption,  in  a  covenant  of 
grace,  in  a  hope  of  glory, — ^perhaps  the  sense  of  all  this 
has  begun  to  take  possession  of  your  hearts.  "  Per- 
haps,** do  I  say  ?  Can  there  be  an  immortal  being  in 
the  midst  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  pressed  on  every 
side  by  the  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  insensible  to 
them  still  ?  Alas,  that  amazing  spectacle  is  too  common 
to  amaze.  We  know  by  large  and  sad  experience  that 
this  is  the  state  of  multitudes  who  throng  our  streets, 
and  sit  in  our  churches,  and  hear  our  sermons.  Why 
should  we  speak  to  these  of  the  tempter  coming  to 
them  ?  I  know  he  comes,  and  from  time  to  time  invites 
to  new  steps  in  sin ;  but  his  main  purpose  is  already 
attained,  for  there  is  no  faith  to  shake,  no  plan  ol 
duty  to  disturb^  no  union  with  God  to  break  asunder. 

Oh,  that  €k)d  may  grant  them  repentance  to  ibe 
acknowledging  of  the  truth,  that  they  may 
themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil  who  are 
captives  by  him  at  his  will !  But  I  turn  to  you, 
brethren,  of  whom  I  b^an  to  speak,  to  you  whose 
I  know  by  an  ever-vivid  remembrance  of  days  wb-i.^ 
still  appear  more  critical  as  they  grow  more  distant 

Characters  are  different,  the  forms  of  sin  are  dift^<^ 
ent,  the  modes  of  temptation  are  different  in  the  c^i^ 
of  one  and  of  another,  but  all  are  alike  in  this, — "  -fcl*< 
tempter  comes**  to  you.    On  one  side  he  presents  {>^*' 
lutions,  which  common  habit  seems  to  excuse,  but  wIb.*^ 
are  damning  pollutions  still.    How  soon  the  imagiX^*^ 
tion  is  defiled,  and  inward  habits  grow  upon  the  mJ>^^ 
which  leave  to  the  enemy  an  everK)pen  door !    H^^ 
many  succumb  in  act  and  deed !    How  many  lose  ^^ 
ever  the  taste  which  once  they  had  of  the  good  wor^  ^ 
God  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come!    Tho^^ 
too,  who  are  restored  will  often  carry  with  them  xoBiOj 
a  token  of  what  of  themselves  they  would  have  been^  ' 
hindrance  and  a  hurt  to  what  by  Divine  grace  they  ar0/ 
the  secrets  of  their  hearts  being  like  those  of  the  rock^ 
over  which  they  walk,  which  retain  beneath  their  pre* 
sent  coverings  the  vestiges  of  a  former  world  of  life^ 
and  tracks  left  long  since  on  the  once  soft  surface  by 
the  familiar  passage  of  things  portentous  and  unclean. 

Here  again,  on  the  other  side,  are  the  secret  prepamr 
tions  of  pride,  already  with  unsuspected  power  removing 
the  heart  from  God ;  self-complacency  and  self-oonr 
fidence,  and  the  stubbornness  of  self-will^  giving  a  hard- 
ness to  the  character  most  irreoeptive  of  the  imprei- 
sions  of  grace  and  truth.   And  what  shall  I  aay  farther 
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of  ambition  and  ranity,  of  indolence  and  self-indulgence, 
of  the  yarioos  fonns  of  weakness  which  turn  so  quickly 
into  sin  ?  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  the  tempter 
know  them  <dl,  and  will  employ  in  your  own  case  that 
which  best  suits  bis  purpose,  directing  his  efforts  with 
certain  aim  to  the  point  that  is^weak,  and  through  the 
point  that  is  weak  to  the  point  that  is  vital  The  point 
that  is  vital/  Look  deeper,  my  brethren,  your  enemy 
looks,  deeper,  than  to  any  particular /orm  of  sin.  We 
have  seen  in  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  that  the  object 
aimed  at  was  severance  from  God,  It  is  always  so ; 
and  this  is  the  most  awful  character  of  every  fbrm  of 
sin.  ''Iniquity  separates  between  us  and  our  God." 
But  this  separation  may  be  taking  place  while  its  out- 
ward symptoms  scarcely  alarm  us,  little  seen  upon  the 
loi&ce  but  dose  upon  the  springs  of  life. 

For  ns  union  with  Qod  has  been  formed  by  one 
means  and  placed  on  one  basis.    It  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
oar  Lord.    We  cannot  find  or  form  it  elsewhere.    God 
only  can  form  it,  and  where  God  has  formed  it  there 
only  can  it  be  found.    It  is  the  witness  of  the  Word  of 
truth,  that  we  come  to  God  by  him,  that  we  are  ac- 
cepted of  God  in  him,  that  we  live  to  God  through  him, 
that  out  of  redemption  by  his  blood  and  out  of  faith  in 
redemption  by  his  blood  our  life  and  peace,  and  holiness 
and  g^ory  rise.    Suppose  that  you  do  not  thus  come, 
and  trust,  and  live ;  suppose  that  this  faith  has  lan- 
guished under  a  negligent  and  worldly  habit ;  suppose 
ite  animation  suspended,  its  life  withering  under  the 
loreafth  of  suspicion  and  doubt ;  suppose  that  a  habit  of 
tliOQght  is  growing  on  your  mind  which  tends  to  re- 
mo?e  your  feet  from  the  foundation  of  God,  and  to 
"withdraw  your  lumd  from  the  fountain  of  life  :, then  the 
tempter  has  not  come  to  you  in  vain.    The  dreadful 
severance  ia  being  accomplished,,  which  will  send  you 
<»  your  way  through  the  world  destitute  of  that  life 
^hidi  ia  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

On  nothing  will  a  reflecting  person  think  with  more 
awe,  than  on  that  secret  moulding  of  the  mind  which 
*^  theman^  determines  the  course  ofexistence,  and 
^•wia  its  consequences  beyond  the  grave.  By  what 
^Blicated  and  often  undistinguishable  influences  is 
tiist process  conducted !  yet  all  of  them  subjected  to  that 
P^iso&al  choice  and  will,  which  charges  every  step  in 
ue  process  with  a  responsibility,  which  must  be  carried 
^*fcw  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Here  at  every 
P^  are  the  avenues  of  access  for  the  tempter.  He 
^  than  in  every  part  of  our  nature,  and  in. every  ocr 
**»«iof  our  life.  He  finds  them  by  the  intellect,  by 
ue  imagination,  by  the  passions,  by  natural  inclina- 
HOQi  |q4  acquixed  habits,,  by  prejudices  and  prepos- 
"^"ions,  by  attractions  and  repulsions,  by  feebleness 
ttdTjgoor,  by  idleness  and  study,  by  mortifications 
^  inooesaes,  by  soUtude  and  society,  by  fuhiess  of 
■Kid,  by  Dastinga  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  pinnacle  of 
*•  temple,  by  the  glory  of  the  world,  by  the  very 
^"^  of  Scripture,  by  the  fairest  semblances  of  truth. 
^tkeie  ia  no  aafety  bat  in  aeeking  to  live  by  evertf 


word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ood,  in  con- 
stant prayer  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  habitual  resort  to  that  faithful  Protector,  who  has 
been  in  all  points  tempted  Uke  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin. 

'' Without  sin!"  Those  last  words  indeed  are  not 
fop  us.  We  cannot  bear  witness  of  ourselves^  '^He 
hath  nothing  in  me.*'  Yet  the  humblest  acknowledg- 
ments of  failures  and  sins  are  not  inoonsistent  with  con- 
quest on  the  whole.  Nay,  they  are  most  heard  from 
those  whose  conquest  is  the  clearest  For  us  also  there 
is  real  deliverance  and  final  victory.  We  also  may  be 
added  to  the  doud  of  witnesses,  who  testify  that, ''  He 
who  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  that 
wicJced  one  toucheth  him  not;^*  and  that  such  shall  be 
''  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved 
them."  All  changing  assaults  of  temptation  and 
troubled  workings  of  thought  may  yet  leave  us  resting 
on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  cleaving  closely  to  our  Qod. 

Then  if  the  tempter  has  failed,  let  the  prince  of 
this  world  come.  No  external  power  can  hurt  those 
whose  choice  has  been  tested,  and  whose  state  is  fixed. 
How  animating  would  this  conviction  be,  if  we  were 
called,  as  many  have  been  before  us,  to  encounter  the 
force  and  violence  which  the  world^  haS'  often  arrayed 
against  the  truth  !  That  does  not  seem  likely  to.  be 
our  portion.  But  some  warfare  with  the  prince  of  this 
world  remains  for.  every  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ 
There  is  something  to  be  borne  from  without  Let  me 
rather  say  there  is  something  to  be  done^  for  we  are 
the  aggressors  now ;  there  is  some  share  to  be  taken  in 
reclaiming  those  usurped  dominions,  and  destroying 
the  works  of  the  devil  Behold  the  world  as  it  lies  be- 
fore you,  its  strange  disorder,  its  complicated  evils,  its 
sufferings  and  sorrows,  its  ignorance  and  errors,  the 
oppressions,  degradations,  and  corruptions  of  mankind. 
See  the  wide-spread  tokens  of  a  race  estranged  from 
God,  whether  in  the  clouded  light  of  Christian  lands  or 
in  the  thick  darkness  of  the  great  heathen  world.  Or 
even  observe  within  the  narrowest  circle  of  life- the  per- 
severing intrusion  of  evils,  which  call  for  no  less  perse- 
vering efforts  to  withstand  their  advance.  Where  is 
the  selfish  creature  who  proposes  to  pass  through  such 
a  world  as  this,  as  if  it  were  only  a  scene  for  his  own 
amusement,  or  comfort,  or  success,  without  taking  a 
share  in  the  great  conflict,  without  coming  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  without  doing  some- 
thing on  the  side  of  goodnesa^nd  of  Qod  ? 

My  brethren,  you  will  enter  the  field,  you  will  have 
your  post  assigned  you,  your  opportunities  before  yon : 
it  may  be  in  the  common  ranks  of  secular  life,  it  may 
be  in  that  highest^  noblest  ministry  which  places  a  man 
in  the  dosest  contact  with  human  souls,  and  therefore 
in^  the  very  centre  of  the  conflict,  most  diiectly  facing 
the  prince  of  this  world,  most  near  to  the  side  of  the 
Son  of  God.  But  what  im^  will  be  made  of  those  posi- 
tions and  opportunities?  That  depends  upon  the 
secret  history  of  the  heart  of  which  we  have  alxoad.'^ 
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spoken,  on  the  hour  when  the  tempter  comes  to  yon, 

on  the  result  of  the  tetts  applied  to  yon  within.  Here 
is  the  leuon  of  our  doable  t«xt ;  the  victor;  in  the  nil- 
deraess  secures  the  victory  in  the  world.  It  must  be 
so.  Shall  a  man  overthrow  the  works  or  the  prince  of 
this  world  with  the  spirit  of  this  woiid  reigning  in  hu 
heart )  It  would  be  casting  out  devils  through  the 
prince  of  the  devils.  Shall  a  man  do  the  work  of  the 
IiOrd  when  his  own  soul  has  fallen  from  allegiance  and 
fwth,  or  promote  in  the  world  the  things  that  are  Jesus 
Christ's  when  those  things  are  not  the  portion  which  he 
hu  diosen  for  himself  I    No;  there  is  but  one  adequate 


security,  and  one  enabling  power.  It  is  that,  •«  you 
advance  in  the  path  of  duty  and  service,  and  meet  the 
difficnltjes  and  oppositions  through  which  it  leads,  yon 
should  be  able  in  your  own  degree  to  take  up  yom 
maatec'B  words.  "The  prince  of  this  worid  eometb, 
and  hath  nothing  in  me  ;"  nothing  admitted  and  al- 
lowed, nothing  reigning  and  supremSt  nothing  in  my 
will  and  purpose.  I  am  feeble,  I  em  sinful,  hnt  I  know 
in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  therefore  to  whom  I  be- 
long. My  part  is  taken,  roy  conise  is  fixed.  My  hope 
is  found  in  my  Saviour,  and  my  portion  is  chosen  in 
myOod. 


XI8SI0HA2T  EVEHUiaS  AT  HOME. 

iA—COnliniitd. 


H  HE  young  people  were  impatient,  next 
Sabbath,  for  the  nsoal  evening  hour,  that 
they  might  hear  more  of  Hr.  Jones  and 
his  worlc  in  Madagascar. 

"We  left  him,  mamma,"  said  Anne, 
"  in  such  a  very  sad  state ;  all  whom  he 
loved  gone,  and  so  ill  himself;  and  yon 
said  also  that  Mr,  Sra^,  as  well  as  other 
persons,  were  cruelly  iniJined  to  him.  What  could  be 
their  reason  for  this)" 

"  Mr.  Bragg's  conduct  was  so  strange  and  capricious 
that  there  seems  no  accounting  for  it;  but  I  imagine 
the  terriblfe  slave-trade  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  all. 
He  and  the  other  European  traders  were  probably  all  in 
secret  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  and  afraid  of 
missionary  work  prospering  and  putting  an  end  to  their 
shameful  prosperity.  While  Mr.  Jones  was  weak  and 
helpless,  Mr.  Bragg  persecuted  him  in  every  way ;  but 
on  his  recovery  he  pretended  again  to  be  his  Mend,  and 
accompanied  him  on  eicnnrions  to  visit  the  native  chiefs 
in  various  directions.  They  were  all  hospitable  and 
kind,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  have  their 
diildren  instructed.  About  this  time  Mr,  Jones  was 
told  that  Rodama,  on  hearing  of  the  missionaries'  ar- 
rival at  TamatAve,  had  sent  a  messenger  to  invite  them 
to  come  to  the  capital,  but  had  been  informed  that  they 
were  all  dead." 
"  That  was  not  true." 

"  It  was  one  of  the  many  falsehoods  spread  by  the 
slave-traders.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Jones  began  to 
think  it  would  be  well  to  propose  having  his  school  at 
Tananarivo,  at  being  in  every  respect  a  better  sitoation 
tlian  on  the  sea-coast  Bat  a  relapse  of  fever  took 
away  the  little  strength  he  had  regained,  and  made  him 
feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  Madagascar  for  a 
time.  He  suled  for  Mauritius  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  chieftun  Fiaaba,  and  many  of  the  Malagasy,  ac- 
companied him  to  the  shore,  with  many  blessings,  and 
hopes  that  be  would  soon  return." 


"  That  would  comfort  him,"  sud  Anne ;  "bat  oh  ! 
how  sad  he  must  have  felt  in  going  back  to  Uanritins 
without  his  wife  and  baby,  and  his  dear  friends !  Did 
he  soon  get  well  there  V 

"He  recovered  by  degrees,  and  employed  himself 
most  usefully  in  teaching  a  large  school  of  slave-chil- 
dren, for  at  that  time  there  were  many  slaves  in  Mau- 
litins.  He  was  soon  invited  to  become  colleague  to  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Port  Louis,  the  principal  town.  Bub 
his  heart  was  with  the  poor  heathens  in  Madagascar; 
and  although  medical  advice  was  against  his  retnimp^ 
there,  he  resolved  to  do  so  as  soon  as  his  health  ahonlA 
be  restored." 

"  He  was  a  true  missionary,  mamma." 

"  Yes,  he  is  an  example  of  what  we  call  the  tme 
mtuioTiary  spirit.  He  could  not  feel  satisfied  witi* 
being  a  pastor  among  professing  Christians,  hoDOorable 
and  blessed  as  that  office  is ;  he  longed  to  cany  the 
'  glad  tidings '  where  they  were  never  beard  before— 19 
tell  htathfru  of  a  Saviour's  dying  love.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  Christians  really  qu^fied  for  this  IdnS 
of  labour,  and  alas,  fewer  still  desirous  of  it.  We  should 
all  pray,  far  more  than  we  do,  that  God  may  raise  up 
more  missionaries,  men  and  women,  of  the  right  kind, 
and  give  Joon  of  this  earnest  spirit  among  all  his  people 
throughout  the  world.  Then  we  should  soon  see  ■ 
blessed  change  come  over  those  distant  regions  wbicb 
are  now  covered  with  pagan  darkness ;  as  well  as  more 
of  spiritual  life  and  prosperity  in  the  churches  at  home." 

"  Tell  us  mere  about  Mr.  Jones  now,  mamma.  When 
did  he  return  to  the  Malagasy  I" 

"An  excellent  opportuni^  ocoumd  eariy  in  1890. 
The  governor  of  Mauritius,  who  had  done  or  permitted 
so  much  that  was  wrong  in  regard  to  the  treaty  witt 
Radama,  was  removed.  Indeed,  he  had  only  acted 
during  the  abeeiHW  of  Sir  Bobert  Farquhar,  irtw  itgw 
retomed  to  bis  charge,  and  was  most  desirous  to  repair 
the  evil,  and  renew  the  treaty  against  the  slave-trade. 
Be  proposed  to  send  an  agent  to  MadagaacK  fbr  this 
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pnrpoBe^  and  Mr.  Jones  joyfiilly  agreed  to  accompany 
him." 
"Who  was  the  agent?" 

^Mr.  Hastie,  an  excellent  man,  who  had  been  at 
Tananariyo  before  on  the  basiness  of  the  treaty,  and 
knew  Uie  liring  and  the  customs  of  the  country  well 
So  he  and  Mr.  Jones  sailed  at  a  good  season  for  Mada- 
gascar, with  directions  to  help  and  support  each  other 
IS  much  as  possible,  although  the  business  of  the  one 
was  to  be  political,  and  that  of  the  other  religious. 
When  they  landed  at  Tamataye,  they  sent  to  inform 
Radama  of  their  arriyal,  and  then  proceeded  towards 
the  capital,  though  assured  by  the  traders  that  they 
would  soon  be  ordered  to  turn  back.    However,  instead 
of  tiiis  they  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  saying, 
'Gome  along,  I  shall  receive  you.    Bo  not  be  a&aid. 
I  am  glad  you  are  coming,  my  friend  Hastie,  to  see  me 
ig»in.    Gome  along,  fear  not ;  I  am  not  so  ready  to  cut 
off  heads  as  people  say  I  am.' " 
«  Mamma,  how  had  Radama  learned  to  write  Eng- 

Mr 

*^  This  is  only  a  translation  of  his  letter,  which  was  in 
French.  Radama  and  some  of  his  people  had  learned 
tovrite  and  speak  that  language  in  some  degree,  from 
haTing  so  much  intercourse  with  French  traders." 

"What  kind  of  language,"  said  George,  ''is  the 
Malagasy?" 

''Mr.  Ellis  calls  it  a  fine  language,  not  very  difficult 
for  strangers  to  acquire,  and  capable  of  much  force  and 
dflgance  of  ezpressiorL  But  it  was  never  written  until 
^missionaries  made  a  regular  grammar  and  dictionary." 

*^Then,  did  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Hastie  go  on  to 
Tananarivo?" 

"Gladly ;  and  by  this  time  they  had  seen  enough  to 
nuke  them  feel  the  importance  of  their  missioiu  On 
^  ^  morning  that  they  left  Tamatave,  a  vessel  laden 
with  slaves  had  sailed  from  the  harbour ;  and  on  their 
Vfoobj  through  the  country  they  twice  met  large  com- 
Pttiea  of  their  fellow-beings,  driven  like  cattle  towards 
^  sea-coast,  with  iron  fetters  on  their  wrists,  and 
toens  on  their  heads.  One  of  these  bands  was  nearly 
A  thousand  in  number.  Oh,  it  sickens  the  heart  to 
think  of  the  amount  of  misery  which  that  horrid  traffic 
btt  brought  upon  the  human  race,  in  so  many  quarters 
'i  the  world!" 

(fYet,"  said  Mr.  Campbell ;  "we  know  something  of 
i^  hot  the  real  extent  will  only  be  revealed  in  that  day 
*^  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  and  '  the  earth 
^  disdose  her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  her 
*i^*  Mr.  Hastie  and  his  companion  must  have  been 
^i^Bforted,  however,  by  the  hope  that  they  were  to  be 
*»toaentB,  in  Providence,  for  mitigating  the  evil. 
Hov  did  Radama  receive  them  ?" 

''Most  cordially,  and  quite  in  a  public  manner. 
C^ODS  were  fired,  and  troops  drawn  out,  in  honour  of 
lir.  Bat^B  azxivaL" 

Qesrge  inquired  what  kind  ai  troops  Radama  had, 
ttd  Xb.  Oampbell  toU  how  the  Malagasy  king  par- 


ticularly desired  to  have  an  army  like  that  of  European 
nations,  and  how  for  this  purpose  an  English  soldier, 
Mr.  Brady,  had  for  some  time  been  living  at  Tanana- 
rivo, teaching  the  natives  military  discipline  and  the 
use  of  arms,  so  that  Mr.  Hastie  was  now  quite  aston- 
ished at  the  orderly  appearance  they  made." 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  place,"  said  Anne, "  is  the  capi- 
tal, which  has  so  long  a  name  ?" 

"  You  see  Tananarivo  marked  on  the  map,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  built  on  very  high 
ground,  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea." 

"Seven  thousand  feet!"  exclaimed  George,  "why, 
that  is  higher  than  Ben  Nevis !" 

"  Yes,  higher  than  any  of  our  Scottish  mountams ; 
but  this  height  is  very  gradual  from  the  coast,  and  we 
can  understand  how  it  makes  the  interior  of  the  island 
much  more  healthy  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
The  actual  hill  on  which  Tananarivo  stands  is  only  about 
five  hundred  feet  from  the  vale  below.  The  principal 
houses  are  of  wood,  and  built  in  terraces  along  the  sides 
of  the  hill.  One  wide  road  divides  the  town  from  east 
to  west,  with  many  narrow  pathways  branching  off  in 
all  directions  among  the  houses.  The  name  signifies 
'  one  thousand  towns,'  so  according  to  Malagasy  notions 
it  must  be  a  very  large  city." 

"  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  ?" 

"  Mr.  Ellis  speaks  of  the  population  as  about  twenty 
thousand.  That  sounds  small  to  us  ;  but  I  suppose  is 
considered  large  among  the  half  civilized  Malagasy. 
There  is  a  royal  palace,  according  to  their  ideas  of 
royalty,  in  the  centre  g(  the  town,  and  various  public 
bidldiugs  near  it  But  I  must  go  on  with  our  story. 
The  English  visitors,  as  I  have  said,  were  most 
courteously  received  by  the  barbarian  king.  Mr. 
Hastie  writes :—"  Radama  was  quite  overcome  with 
joy,  and  took  such  extraordinary  ways  of  showing  it  as 
I  never  before  witnessed.  He  hugged  me  in  his  arms, 
pulling  me  close  to  him,  and  burst  into  such  peals  of 
laughter  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  seat.  He 
frequently  called  out  my  name  in  a  most  fdendly  tone, 
and  then  took  hold  of  me,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  I  was 
really  present  with  him ! " 

"  Oh,  how  diverting !  Then  he  would  be  quite  ready 
to  renew  the  treaty  ?" 

"  That  was  a  different  affair,  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties.  Mr.  Hastie^s  account  of  the  whole  is  most 
interesting.  Radama  was  not  himself  unwilling,  but 
represented  that  many  of  his  people  considered  them- 
selves to  owe  all  their  improvements  in  civilization  and 
prosperity  to  the  money  they  got  from  the  slave-traders ; 
and  that  the  English  having  once  broken  faith,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  Malagasy  to  trust  them 
again  in  a  matter  which  seemed  against  their  own 
interests.  Gunpowder,  arms,  manufactured  goods,  aU 
were  procured  by  the  sale  of  slaves." 

"  But  how  were  the  slaves  got  ?" 

"  By  making  war  upon  the  tribes  in  diat8j\^^«x\Si  ^t 
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the  island,  or  by  unnatural  parents  being  willing  to  sell 
their  children  as  they  would  any  other  property." 

"  Oh,  how  shocking!*' 

''Tes ;  no  words  can  tell  the  horrors,  the  miseries, 
which  that  inhuman  traffic  has  brought  in  its  traiB.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  describe  how  Mr.  Hastie  replied, 
nrgmg  Radama  by  all  motives  of  duty  and  interest  to 
suppress  the  shameful  trade,  and  renew  an  alliance  with 
the  sovereign  and  nation  of  Great  Britain.  By  the 
blessing  of  Qod  he  succeeded  in  the  end,  and  at  a 
solemn  kabary,  or  assembly,  on  October  11,  the  treaty 
was  formally  renewed.  Hear  what  Mr.  Hastie  writes : 
'  The  moment  arrived  when  the  welfare  of  millions  was 
to  be  decided.  J  agreed !  (to  the  stipulations)  and  I 
trust  that  Divine  Power  which  guides  all  hearts,  will 
induce  our  government  to  sanction  the  act.  The  ka- 
bary was  convened,  the  proclamation  published,  and 
received  with  transport  by  thousands.  The  British  flag 
was  unfurled,  and  freedom,  freedom  from  the  bloody 
stain  of  slave-dealing,  hailed  as  the  gift  of  the  British 
nation.  I  declare  the  first  peal  of  Radama's  cannon  an- 
nouncing the  amity  sealed,  rejoiced  my  heart  more  than 
the  gift  of  thousands  would  have  done  !* " 

''And  I  believe,*'  said  Mr.  CampbeU,  ''one  of  Rada- 
ma*8  special  stipulations  was  that  some  of  his  subjects 
should  be  taken  to  England,  and  some  to  Mauritius,  for 
instruction,  and  a  number  of  tradesmen  and  artificers 
brought  from  England  to  teach  the  people  in  Madagas- 


car." 

"  Then,  mamma,**  sMd  Anne,  "was  the  king  willing 
to  receive  the  missionaries  ?*' 

"  Quite  willing  and  pleased.** 

"That  was  delightful  Did  Mr.  Jones  remain  in 
Tananarive?*' 

"Yes,  and  began  a  school,  Radama  himself  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  house.  Some  children  of  high 
rank  were  soon  sent  to  it.  Mr.  Jones  writes  in  May  of 
the  next  year,  1821 : — "  My  time  has  been  employed 
(besides  the  study  of  the  language)  in  teaching  the 
children  committed  by  Radama  to  my  care.  Three  of 
them  are  the  children  of  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  heir 
to  the  crown.  The  others  are  children  of  the  nobles, 
and  seem  to  possess  bright  talents  and  a  quick  under- 
standing. A  boy  who  is  not  yet  six  years  old,  his  sister, 
and  two  others,  begin  to  read  portions  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  English  with  some  fluency,  although  in 

November  they  knew  not  the  alphabet The  king 

is  highly  delighted  with  their  singing,  and  often  tx)mes 
to  hear  them.  They  know  that  they  have  immortal 
souls,  and  can  answer  many  questions  concerning  Qod, 
Jesus  Christ,  death,  heaven,  &c.  But  I  find  it  difficult 
to  convey  to  their  minds  ideas  of  religion,  from  the  want 
of  suitable  words,  of  which  their  language  is  desti- 
tute ....  Radama  says  he  does  not  believe  in  the  super- 
stitions of  his  people,  but  conforms  to  them  as  to  esta- 
blished customs.*' 

"  But  surely  the  society  in  England  would  not  leave 
Mr.  Jones  alone?" 


"  No,  Another  missionary,  Mr.  Griffiths,  with  his  wife, 
and  two  pious  tradesmen,  were  soon  sent  to  join  him. 
And  now  everything  went  on  brightly  tad  hopefully, 
and  when  Christmas  came,  and  the  children  were  given 
holidays,  according  to  our  customs,  both  they  and  their 
parents  seemed  disappointed,  or  even  angry,  and  begged 
the  king  to  interfere  and  order  the  teaching  to  go  on 
as  usual.  So  Radama  wrote  to  the  missionaries  asking 
the  reason  for  this  stop  in  the  school,  and  saying  that  if 
it  was  that  the  chil(ken  were  behaving  ill,  he  would 
take  care  to  have  them  punished.*' 

"  Holidays  a  punishment !  **  exclaimed  George,  "  that 
was  a  droll  idea,  indeed.  But  I  hope  the  thing  was  ex- 
plained to  him.*' 

"  Yes ;  and  then  he  said,  '  It  is  right  and  good.' 
And  before  this  time  he  had  sent  his  brother-in-law, 
Prince  Rataffe,  to  visit  England,  with  a  letter  to  the 
London  Society,  begging  that  more  teachers  might  oome 
to  Madagascar.  He  says,  after  telling  how  Mr.  Jones 
had  explained  to  him  the  Society's  objects : — 

"  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  request  you  to  send  me,  if 
convenient,  as  many  misnonaries  as  you  may  deem 
proper,  together  wiUi  their  &milies  if  they  desire  it, 
provided  you  send  skilful  artizans  to  make  my  people 
workmen,  as  well  as  good  Christians.  I  avail  myseify 
gentlemen,  of  this  opportunity,  to  promise  all  the  proteo* 
tion,  the  safety,  the  respect,  and  the  tranquillity  whidi 
missionaries  may  require  from  my  subjects. 

"  The  missionaries  who  are  particularly  required  tX 
present  are  persons  who  are  able  to  instruct  my  people 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  various  trades,  such  as 
weaving,  carpentering,  &c.  I  shall  expect,  gentlemem^ 
from  you,  a  satisfactory  answer,  by  an  early  oppor- 
tunity.*' 

"What  an  invitation,'"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  to  come 
from  a  heathen  king !  Of  course,  it  was  joyfully  ac 
cepted?" 

"Yes,  when  Prince  Rataffe  returned  home  in  the 
spring  of  1822,  the  Rev.  Mr.  JeSrej,  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  and 
several  artizans  aceompanied  him,  and  were  most  ooidi- 
ally  received.    Here  is  Mr.  JeSrtfB  account  of  thii^ 
in  the  mission  soon  after  his  arrival : — 

"  This  morning  (Sabbath)  June  16,  at  seven  o^dook, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Jones's  school  to  hear  the  cfaildnD 
catechized.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  The  children 
were  all  dean,  washed  and  combed,  most  of  them 
having  white  shirts  and  trousers.  When  I  entered, 
they  were  repeating  a  hymn  after  the  monitor.  For  a 
moment  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  England. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Jones  entered,  and  after  singing  a 
hymn,,  he  proceeded  to  catechize  them  in  the  Malagasy 
language.  The  catechism  had  been  proved  by  himseli^ 
after  the  model  of  Dr.  Watts. ...  In  the  afternoon  the 
children  were  again  assembled,  catechized,  and  practised 
in  singing.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  set  of  children,  as 
to  cleanliness  and  order,  in  any  school  in  England.  It 
is  delightftd  to  witness  such  fine  b^nnings  in  a  ooon- 
try  like  this,  and  is,  I  trust,  the  dawn  of  a  i^oriona  day." 
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"  Next  dkj  the  king  attendei  at  an  examination  of 
the  schools,  when  eigfa^-fi««  children  gave  proob  of 
■atiabctoTj  progrcM  in  reading,  wrttiag,  vithmetic,  and 
Doedlevork.  Bat  I  mnst  go  mora  qoicklj  over  tbe 
CTOito  dt  the  next  feir  jean.  Except  the  death  of 
me  of  tbe  aitizani,  and  of  good  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who 
was  called  to  a  better  world  in  182C,  the  miKaion  had 
few  ontwaid  trials  The  KhooU  rapidly  increased 
throu^out  the  country,  round  Tanaoariro,  as  new 
ttsistants  were  aent  from  England.  In  1826  we  hear 
of  thiitf-eight  sdiools,  with  above  two  thousand  pupils ; 
■nd  that  very  year  Radama  ordered  fourteen  new  ones 
to  he  opened.  The  misgionaries  were  now  able  to  teach 
nd  preach  in  Malagasy,  and  the  aervicea  in  chapel 
in  that  langoage  were  attended  by  crowds.  Beaidee, 
pod  progress  had  been  made  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lition.  In  13S7,  a  printing  press  was  sent  out  from 
SngUod,  and  though  troubles  of  various  kinds  be- 
^  soon  after,  yet  the  missionaries  irere  able  to  print 
led  circulate  many  copies  of  the  Gospels,  besides  a 
atechism,  hymn-book,  and  spelling-book,  all  in  Mala- 

"  Then,  mamma,  was  Badama  now  a  Christian ) " 
'Ho,  my  dear,  we  caimot  say  so.  Bis  case  was  like 
Itiit  <i(  too  many  among  ourselves.  At  one  time  it 
i  ^t  suidy  have  been  said  of  him, '  Thou  art  not  far 
^"m  the  kingdom  of  Qod.'  Bat,  alas,  be  never  really 
"/mi  in.    He  seems  to  have  been  too  much  occupied 


with  subduing  the  distant  tribes,  and  civilizing  his  sub- 
jects, to  have  time  or  take  time  to  think  in  earnest  of  his 
own  BouL  And  the  fruits  of  hoUnai,  which  in  evety 
land  and  people  must  be  the  evidences  of  true  faith  in 
Chri^  were  sadly  wanting  in  poor  Badama,  for  in  his 
lattei^ears  he  bwiame  more  and  more  gtven  to  intem- 
perance, and  many  other  sins." 

"Howgrieved  the  missionaries  must  have  been!  But 
were  the  people  becoming  Christians  I" 

"  Though  outward  things  were  prospering,  and  the 
young  people  learning  the  truths  of  religion  along  with 
secular  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  still  we  do  not  bear 
of  real  conversions  sud  baptisms  at  this  time.  It  was  a 
strange  state  of  matters,  and  filled  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful Christians  ivith  doubt  and  anxie^.  But  we  must 
not  go  on  further  this  evening." 

"We  may  all  learn  one  solemn  lesson,"  sud  Mr. 
Campbell,  "  from  this  portion  of  tbe  Madagascar  story; 
—never  to  rest  satisfied  with  progress  in  knowledge  and 
outward  gifts,  even  of  a  religious  kind,  unless  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  true  &ith  and  holiness,  the 
work  of  Uie  Holy  Bptrit,  are  making  progress  also. 
Conversion,  my  children,  is  a.  work  in  the  heart,  not 
merely  iu  the  understanding,  and  will  always  be  proved 
by  a  'turning  from  sin  to  Qod.'  Never  forget  this;  it 
is  as  important  a  truth  fbr  each  of  ourselves  as  for  the 
poor  Malagasy.  '  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature.' " 


J^ishs  to  Pols  ^^  pistoric  |pla»s  in  ^altsttnt. 


OLIVET  AND  BETHAVT. 


Ii  tka  dajttms  tiB  «tt  teicliliiE  Id  tbs  tnnpla,  ud  al  nlihl 
efOUtdi,"— I 

feofl 

I  HE  name  Olivet  goes  direct  to  the 
Christian's  heart,  and  awakens  the 
'  deepest  and  holiest  feelings  there. 
It  recalla  so  many  fflemoiiea  of  Jesus, 
THjyja  — of  bia  wondrooa  power  and  still 
'(ww  more  wondrous  love, — of  his  human 
sympatliies  and  his  divine  teachings, 
—of  the  greatness  of  hia  agony  and  the  glories 
rf  bis  triompli, — that  the  heart  overflows  with 
'^t  and  gratitude  the  moment  the  name  falls 
opon  Uie  ear.  With  Gethsemane  on  one  side  and 
Bclluay  oa  the  other;  with  paths,  well  marked, 
'OBiKcting  them,  often  trodden  by  tbe  Son  of 
*»■;  iritb  gardens  of  olivea  and  vineyards  be- 
***«,  where  be  waa  wont  to  pray  for  his  people 
■■■d  «eep  fbr  a  unfiil  world;  with  one  spot  upon 


la  venE  ant  ud  ibods  In  tbi  monDt  Ibit  la  called  ths  If  oust 

iMiii.rt. 

those  terraced  slopes  overlooking  the  wilderness 
where  his  feet  stood  on  tbe  eve  of  tbe  Ascension, 
and  where  his  wondering  disciples  received  from 
white-robed  angels  the  joyous  promise  of  bis  second 
advent  With  these  hallowed  associatioos  clus- 
tering round  it,  surely  it  will  be  admitted  that, 
above  and  beyond  all  places  in  FalestiBe,  Olivet 
witnessed  "  God  manifest  in  flesh." 

X  Bin  nuT  n  lit  ud  dmm 

Tm  lo  oar  mhiI  tbe  fermn  i^f  niimL 


And  Tileh  the  moon  ih»t  nw  tb j  iluter't  ijonj-." 

Yet  I  was  disappointed  in  Olivet, — not  m  t* 
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associations ;  no  Cbristdan  conld  be  disappointed 
in  these^ — but  in  its  appearanca  One  always 
expects  to  find  something  in  a  holy  or  historic 
place  worthy  of  its  history.  Here  there  is  nothing. 
When  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  ikest  I 
looked,  but  I  looked  in  vain,  for  any  '^  mountain" 
or  even  ''mount"  that  the  eye  could  at  once  rest  on 
'  and  identify  as  Olivet.  Beyond  the  grey  battlements 
of  the  city  lay  a  long  ridge^  barely  overtopping 
the  Castle  of  David,  and  the  higher  buildings  on 
Zion, — drooping  to  the  right  it  opens  a  view  of 
the  distant  mountains  of  Moab,  and  running  away 
far  to  the  north  it  fills  in  the  whole  background. 
This  is  Olivet  It  has  no  striking  features ;  it  might 
be  said  to  have  no  features  at  alL  It  is  rounded, 
regular,  colourless;  and  the  air  is  so  clear  and 
the  colouring  so  defective,  that  it  seems  to  rise 
immediately  out  of  the  city.  In  the  distance  the 
outline  is  almost  horizontal,  but  as  one  draws 
near  it  becomes  wavy,  and  at  length  three  tops 
or  eminences  can  be  distinguished,  the  central 
and  highest  crowned  with  the  dome  and  minaret 
of  the  ''  Church  of  the  Ascension,"  and  the  other 
two  about  equi-distant  to  the  right  and  left 
Photographs  show  these  peculiarities,  and  conse- 
queutly  look  flat  and  uninteresting;  while  in 
every  sketch  I  have  seen,  the  imagination  of  the 
artist  has  greatly  increased  both  the  apparent 
distance  and  elevation  of  Olivet,  thus  sacrificing 
truth  to  effect. 

When  I  passed  round  the  city  and  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  Kidron,  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  wall,  the  view  was  much  more  impressive;  in 
&ct,this  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  about 
JerusaleuL  Olivet  now  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  "  mount"  At  my  feet  was  the  deep  glen,  shaded 
with  dusky  olive  groves,  and  from  the  bottom 
swelled  up  in  grey  terraced  slopes  and  grey  lime- 
stone crags,  fully  six  hundred  feet,  the  hill-side. 
Close  on  my  right  was  the  city  wall,  running  south 
in  a  straight  line  near — not  upon — the  rocky  edge 
of  the  ravine,  till  it  joined  the  loftier  and  more  mas- 
sive wail  of  the  Haram.  The  depth  of  the  Kidron 
and  the  comparative  elevation  and  respective 
positions  of  Moriah  and  Olivet  are  seen  from 
this  point  to  great  advantage.  The  sides  of  the 
two  hills  meet,  and  here  and  there  overlap  in  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  crooked  glen;  while  the 
summits  are  barely  half  a  mile  apart, — Olivet 


overtopping  its  sister  three  hundred  feet  The 
side  of  Moriah  is  steep  and  bare  as  if  scarped; 
while  the  whole  of  OUvet  is  cultivated  in  little 
terraced  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  intermixed 
with  a  few  straggling  vines  trailing  along  the 
ground  or  hanging  over  the  rude  terrace  walls. 
Fig  trees  are  seen  at  intervals,  but  olives  are  still, 
as  they  were  in  our  Lord's  days,  the  prevailing 
trees  on  the  mount.  It  has  as  good  a  title  now  as 
it  perhaps  ever  had  to  the  name  ''  Olivet,^*  Olive 
trees  dot  it  all  over, — in  some  places  flEur  apart, 
in  others  closer  together,  though  nowhere  so  close 
as  to  form  groves.  Most  of  them  are  old,  gnarled, 
and  stunted,  a  few  are  propped  up  and  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay,  and  I  saw  scarcely  any  youog 
vigorous  trees. 

I  endeavoured,  when  residing  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  to  localize  every  incident  of  Scripture  his- 
tory of  which  it  was  the  scene,  to  bring  together 
the  sacred  narrative  and  the  sacred  place, — so  to 
group,  in  fact,  the  various  actors  on  the  spots 
where  they  acted,  that  the  stories  might  be  made 
to  assume  to  my  mind  as  far  as  possible  the  sem- 
blance of  reality.     I  tried  to  foUow  eveiy  footstep 
of  David,  and  especially  of  David's  Greater  Son, — 
to  recall  every  circumstance,  and  note  every  local 
characteristic,   and  every  topographical  feature 
that  might  illustrate  the  prophecies  and  parableSr 
the  discourses,  miracles,  and  walks  of  our  Lord. 
Some  of  the  leading  points  are  fixed,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken,  such  as  Bethany,  and  Jerusalem^ 
and  the  one  great  road  from  the  city,  deeply  cut 
in  zigzag  lines  down  the  steep  side  of  Moriah  firom 
St  Stephen's  gate  to  the  bridge  over  the  Eidvon. 
Then  there  are  the  two  main  roads  over  Oiifet 
to  Bethany,  branching  at  the  bridge, — ^the  one 
crossing  the  summit  almost  in  a  straight  line,  is 
steep,  rugged,  and  only  fit  for  pedestrians  or  active 
cavaliers;  the  other,  diverging  to  the  rights  winds 
round  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  is 
easier  and  better  adapted  for  caravans  and  pro- 
cessions.    Many  difficulties  met  me  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  details.     Qradually,  however,  they 
cleared  away.     Daily  study  of  the  Record,  and 
daily  examination  of  the  mounts  removed  one 
after  another,  until  at  length  the  texts  and  places, 
the  stories  and  the  scenes,  so  completely  har- 
monized and  blended  that  they  fiormed  one  series 
of  graphic  and  vivid  life  pictures 
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I  shall  now  try  to  show  my  reader  what  I  saw 
myself  and  make  Olivet  to  him  what  it  must 
eTer  henceforth  he  to  me, — one  of  the  most  vene- 
rated and  instmctive  spots  on  earth.   True,  Chris- 
tianity  is  not  a  religion  of  ^*  holy  places;"  on  the 
oontraiy,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel, — the 
whole  writings  and  teachings  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  tend  to  withdraw  men's  minds  from 
an  attachment  to  places,  and  to  lead  them  to 
nocahip  a  spiritoal  God  "  in  spirit  and  in  trutL" 
It  was  not  without  a  wise  purpose  that  the  exact 
aeeoes  of  the  annunciation,  the  nativity,  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  were 
Ut  unknown;  and  that  these  glorious  events 
themselvee  were  made  to  stand  altogether  uncon- 
Meted  with  places,  giving  no  sanctity  to  them, 
and  deriving  no  superior  efficacy  from  them. 
Qod  thus  took  away  all  ground  and  excuse  for 
that  superstition  which  wUl  only  offer  its  incense 
at  a&  earthly  shrine.     He  showed  that  Chris- 
tiaoitjr  was  designed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world, 
ttd  not  merely  of  Palestine, — that  the  story  of 
Jttoa  and  his  salvation  was  written  not  for  one 
itttkm,  hut  to  be  read  and  understood  equally  by 
in  mankind. 

This  is  true :  and  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that 
^W  we  stand  upon  the  spot  ^ere  the  discourses 
^  the  Qospel  were  delivered,  or  where  the  inci- 
^CQtB  of  the  Gospel  occurred, — ^when  we  look 
^li  the  very  objects  which  called  forth  the  say- 
iBgB  of  our  Lord,  or  which  gave  a  turn  and  a 
point  to  his  language,  or  which  furnished  his 
fflostrstiona,  or  which  formed  the  subjects  of  his 
pn^^Ktie  denunciations,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown 
^OQ  the  record,  and  the  various  statements,  dis- 
ooones,  and  stories  assume  a  freshness,  a  life-like 
nridnegs,  which  equally  delights  and  astonishes 

QETHSEMANS. 

• 

It  would  appear  that  our  Lord,  during  his 
^Uts  to  Jerusalem,  never  spent  a  night  in  the 
citj.  Sometimes  he  walked  to  Bethany,  but 
finally  he  made  the  Mount  of  Olives  his  homa 
11»»  we  lead  in  John,  "  Eveiy  man  went  unto 
Us  own  house,  Jems  went  unto  the  Mount  0/ Olives'* 
(^  53)  viii.  1) ;  and  Luke,  narrating  the  events 
of  another  visit)  says,  "  In  the  daytime  he  was 
tcidung  in  the  Temple ;  and  at  night  he  went 
out  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the 


Mount  of  Olives"  (xxL  37).  A  habit  is  here 
spoken  o^ — the  usual  practice  of  our  Lord,  as  is 
still  more  plainly  intimated  in  the  story  of  his 
betrayal, — *^  He  came  out)  and  went)  as  he  was 
wont,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives^  (ver.  39;  see  also 
John  xviii  2).  It  appears,  moreover,  that  th«re 
was  one  particular  "  place"  on  the  mount  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  go,  and  in  which  to  stay; 
for  it  is  added,  '^  And  when  he  was  at  the  place, 
he  said,"  &c  John  informs  us  that  this  ^^  place" 
was  a  garden — an  enclosure  planted  with  trees 
Qjojfim,  xviii  I) ;  and  that  it  was  "  over  the  brook 
Cedron,"  that  is,  on  the  other  side  from  Jeru- 
salem. Matthew  and  Mark  give  us  the  name  of 
"  the  garden" — "  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them 
unto  a  place  called  Gethsehane,"  or  "  oil-press," 
doubtless  because  there  was  an  oil-press  in  the 
garden,  as  there  usually  is  connected  with  every 
olive-yard  (Matt,  xxvi  36 ;  Mark  xiv.  32). 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  most  interesting  trait  in 
the  character  of  Jesus,  and  we  have  a  spot  in- 
dicated which  is  more  closely  connected  than 
any  other  with  his  private  life.  After  wearing 
and  toilsome  labours  during  the  day  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  city — after  jarring  contro- 
versies with  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  Temple 
courts,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  in  the  evening 
with  his  disciples  to  this  garden,  and  there  spend 
the  night  in  peaceful  seclusion.  And  when  fana- 
ticism broke  forth  into  open  persecution — ^when 
an  infatuated  populace  cried  for  his  blood,  and 
took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  passing  through 
them  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  deep  shade  of 
Gethsemane  (John  viiL  59;  Luke  x.  25-38). 
Here  too  he  had  his  Oratory,  where  he  was  wont 
to  pray.  On  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  when  he 
had  led  his  disciples  to  "  the  garden,"  he  said. — 
"  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder '^  (Matt 
xxvi  36),  no  doubt  indicating  some  well-known 
spot  away  in  the  deeper  shade  of  the  olive  trees. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  too  that  this  was  that 
"  certain  place"  mentioned  by  Luke  where  Jesus 
was  praying  when,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples, 
he  taught  them  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Luke  xi  1, 
X.  38-42).  It  may  have  been  to  this  very  place 
that  Nicodemus  came  by  night,  having  heard  the 
secret  of  the  Saviour's  retreat  from  some  of  his 
followers,  or  perhaps  having  been  himself  the 
owner  of  the  garden. 
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That  the  Son  of  Man  should  have  his  house  in 
a  garden — ^that  he  should  be  forced  to  rest,  and 
sleep,  and  pray  on  the  hill-side,  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven — must  seem  to  many  passing 
strange.  It  looks  like  a  practical  commentary  on 
his  own  touching  declaration:  "The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
May  we  not  ask,  however,  "If  there  was  no 
house  in  Jerusalem  that  would  shelter,  no  Mend 
there  that  would  welcome  him?  Was  not 
Bethany  near)  Was  there  not  a  home  for  him 
in  the  house  of  Martha?  Why  did  he  not  go  to 
Bethany?"  Those  at  all  familiar  with  Eastern 
life  will  easily  understand  the  whole  matter. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  sleep  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  year  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
house-top,  or  in  garden  or  field.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  families  to  leave  their  houses  in  town 
or  village  early  in  spring,  and  bivouac  under  a 
tree  or  rude  arbour  the  whole  summer.  Travel- 
lers, when  about  to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks 
at  a  town  or  village,  generally  rent  a  garden  and 
live  there.  I  have  often  done  so  myself,  and  have 
slept  with  the  earth  for  a  bed,  and  the  starry  sky 
for  a  canopy.  There  is  no  rain,  and  no  dew;  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  the  fresh  balmy  air  of  the 
countiy  is  far  preferable  to  the  close,  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  an  eastern  city.  Another  thing  must 
not  be  overlooked.  As  society  is  constituted  in 
the  East,  one  can  have  no  privacy  in  a  strange 
house,  night  or  day.  The  one  apartment  in 
which  all  the  males  sit,  sleep,  and  eat^  is  open  to 
all  comers.  If  we  would  meditate  or  pray,  we 
must  go,  like  Peter,  to  the  house-top  (Acts  x.  9), 
or,  like  Isaac,  to  the  field  (Qen.  xxiv.  63),  or,  like 
Jesus,  to  a  mountain  (Luke  vL  12).  Our  Lord 
desired  a  place  where  he  could  be  alone  with  his 
disciples,  and  alone  with  his  Father;  and  he 
chose  the  garden  on  Olivet.  Most  probably  it 
belonged  to  some  secret  friend  who  placed  it  at 
his  disposal  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  followers 
knew  it  well,  "  and  Judas  also,  which  betrayed 
him,  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted 
thither  with  his  disciples"  (John  xviiL  2). 

Often  and  often  I  have  walked  from  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Mount  of  Olives — by  day,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  sunlight;  at  even,  when  the  shadows 
were  deep  in  Kidron ;  in  the  still  night,  when  the 


moon  shed  her  pale  silveiy  beams  on  gray  crag 
and  dusky  tree.  Now  I  wandered  round  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Haram,  past  those  great  old 
stones,  and  along  the  brow  of  the  glen ;  now  I 
went  straight  down  from  the  city-gate;  now 
round  by  the  north  wall  All  the  paths  to 
Olivet  converge  at  the  ancient  road  which  winds 
down  the  steep  bank  to  the  bridge.  I  always 
felt,  as  I  passed  down  that  road  and  crossed  the 
Kidron,  that  I  was  treading  in  the  veiy  footsteps 
of  my  Lord,  and  on  that  very  path  along  which 
he  so  often  retired,  weary  and  sorrowful,  to  his 
retreat  in  Gkthsemane. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  the  ancient  road 
ascends  the  lower  slope  of  Olivet  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then  branches.  One  branch 
runs  right  up  to  the  summit,  the  other  turns  to 
the  right  In  the  angle  between  them  is  a  little 
garden,  enclosed  by  a  high  modem  walL  This 
is  the  trctditumaly  and  it  may  be  the  real  Gxth- 
SEMANE.  At  any  rate,  Gethsemane  could  not 
have  been  far  distant  The  garden  belongs  to 
the  Latin  convent  Entering  we  find  trim  flower- 
beds, and  gravel  walks.  These  have  no  attrac- 
tions for  us ;  neither  has  "  the  bank  on  which  the 
apostles  slept,"  nor  "  the  grotto  of  the  Agony," 
nor  any  other  of  the  Apocrsrphal  "  holy  places," 
which  ecclesiastical  superstition  has  placed  there; 
but  eight  venerable  olive  trees  rivet  our  atten- 
tion. They  are  real  patriarchs ;  their  huge  trunks 
are  rent,  hollowed,  gnarled,  and  propped  up,  and 
their  boughs  hoary  with  age.  They  seem  old 
enough,  and  probably  are  old  enough,  to  have 
formed  an  arbour  for  Jesus.  How  often  have  I 
sat  on  a  rocky  bank  in  that  garden !  How  often, 
beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  the  old  olives  hare 
I  read  and  re-read  the  story  of  the  betrayal! 
How  often  have  I  fondly  lingered  there  far  on 
into  the  still  night,  when  the  city  above  was 
hushed  in  sleep,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save 
the  sighing  of  the  breeze  among  the  olive  branches^ 
thinking  and  thinking  on  those  miracles  of  love 
and  power  that  he  performed  there  I 


**  Who  cao  thj  deep  wonden  leei 
Wondarftil  Oethtemftne! 
There  my  Ood  bure  all  my  gnilt; 

Thie  through  grace  can  be  beliered; 
But  the  horrors  which  he  fUt 

Are  too  raat  to  be  concelred. 
None  can  penetrate  throngh  thee^ 
Doleflal,  dark  Gethiemane!** 
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THE  DSBTBUCnON  OF  THE  TEMPLE  FORETOLD. 

Our  Lord  had  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  temple. 
When  passing  out,  solemn  and  sad,  the  diseiples 
laid,  **  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and 
what  buildings  are  here!"     They  had  probably 
heard  some  word  fall  from  his  lips  which  excited 
their  alarm,  and  they  thus  tried  to  awaken  in  his 
mind  a  deeper  interest  in  their  venerated  temple. 
It  was  in  vain.     "  Seest  thou  these  great  build- 
up! there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  an- 
other that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  (Mark  xiii 
If  2).     He  went  on,  crossed  the  Eidroo,  and  fol- 
kved  the  road  to  Bethany,  apparently  the  lower 
roid,  for  he  came  to  a  commanding  point  ^  over 
igunst  the  temple,"  and  there  sat  down.     The 
temple  and  its  courts  were  in  fall  view;  the  eye 
coold  see  distinctly  across  the  ravine,  the  gorgeous 
details  of  its  architecture,  and  the  colossal  mag- 
nitade  of  its  masonry;  and  there,  with  his  eye 
opon  them,  and  his  disciples'  attention  directed 
to  them,  he  foretold  the  destruction   of  both 
temple  and  city,  summing  up  with  the  terrible 
wordfl)  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till 
all  be  fulfilled.      Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
Awiy;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away"  (Luke 
1x132). 

I  walked  up  that  same  path.  I  sat  me  down 
o&  a  projecting  rock  "  over  against  the  temple." 
It  may  not  have  been  the  very  spot  on  which 
Christ  sat,  but  it  could  not  have  been  far  from 
it  I  looked,  and  I  taw  that  the  prophecy  was 
^ilfiUed  to  the  letter — not  a  single  stone  of  the 
temple  remains.  I  read  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
pbedes  and  parables  uttered  at  that  place  by  the 
Savicmr,  and  I  read  them  with  a  far  deeper  in- 
tci^  and  a  far  more  intense  feeling  of  reality 
^  I  had  ever  experienced  before  (Matt  zxiv., 
xm) 

David's  flight  fbom  absalom. 

Crossing  the  Eidron  by  the  bridge — a  bridge 
which,  I  may  state,  is  only  intended  to  raise  the 
'^  as  there  is  neither  "brook"  nor  brook-bed 
in  tUs  part  of  the  Kidron — Cleaving  the  pictur- 
esqae  Church  of  the  Virgin  down  in  its  sunken 
ilea  on  the  lelti  and  Qethsemane  on  the  right,  I 
^hed  the  ancient  road  to  the  top  of  Olivet 
Here  and  there  the  rock  has  been  cut  away 


and  rude  steps  formed;  more  frequently  deep 
tracks  or  channels,  worn  by  the  feet  of  countless 
wayfarers  during  long,  long  centuries,  are  seen  on 
the  rocky  ledges.  I  was  now  in  the  footsteps  of 
David,  who,  when  fleeing  from  Absalom,  "  went 
over  the  brook  Eidron  toward  the  way  of  the  wil- 
demess,  .  •  .  and  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Olivet^ 
and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head 
covered;  and  he  went  barefoot;  and  ail  the  people 
that  was  with  him  covered  every  man  his  head, 
and  they  went  up,  weeping  as  they  went "  (2  Sam. 
zv.  23,  30).  It  was  a  sad  and  touching  spectacle ; 
and  dearly  did  the  king  then  pay  for  those  sins 
which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  an  ill-assorted 
and  badly-trained  family. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  mount,  David  turned 
to  take  a  last  fond  look  at  his  home,  now  the  seat 
of  imnatural  rebellion ;  and  there,  on  one  of  the 
ancient  "high  places,"  doubtless,  he  paused  to 
worship  God.  In  his  hour  of  suffering  he  carried 
into  practice  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  4  2d 
Psalm,  "  I  will  say  unto  God  my  rock.  Why  hast 
thou  forgotten  me  ?  Why  go  I  mourning  because 
of  the  oppression  of  the  enemy?  Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  O  my  soull  and  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  mel  Hope  thou  in  God;  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance,  and  my  God."  From  the  brow  of 
Olivet  the  eye  looks  down  upon  Jerusalem  as 
upon  an  embossed  picture.  The  ravines  that  sur- 
round it,  the  walls  that  encompass  it,  the  streets 
and  lanes  that  zigzag  through  it,  are  all  visible. 
From  the  same  spot  another  and  a  widely-differ- 
ent view  opens  to  the  eastward.  The  mount 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  With  the 
crowded  city  behind,  and  the  bare  parched  desert 
in  front,  one  would  almost  think  Olivet  divided 
the  living  from  the  dead.  The  "wilderness  of 
Judea"  begins  at  our  feet;  breaking  down  in  a 
succession  of  white  naked  hills,  and  jagged  lime- 
stone clifi^,  and  naked  gray  ravines,  until  at  length 
the  hills  drop  suddenly  and  precipitously  into  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Jordan,  beyond  which  rises,  as 
suddenly  and  precipitously,  a  long  unbroken 
mountain  range  extending  north  and  south  along 
the  horizon,  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  That  range 
is  the  Peraecky  the  "  place  beyond,"  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Moab  and  Gilead  of  the  OlcL 
The  "  way"  along  which  David  fled  was  appro- 
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priatdy  named  tlie  "way  of  the  wilderness." 
That  "wilderness"  was  the  scene  of  the  tempta- 
tion, and  the  "  way"  through  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  "  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,"  which  was 
related  by  our  Lord  either  upon  this  very  sum- 
mit, or  on  the  path  between  it  and  Bethany.  How 
doubly  striking  must  that  beautiful  illustration 
of  charity  have  been  when  Jesus  would  point  to 
that  dreary,  dangerous  desert  road,  while  repeat- 
ing the  words,  "A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves" 
(Luke  X.  25,  37)  ! 

THE  ASCENSION. 

"  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them ;  and 
it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven " 
(Luke  xxiv.  50).     When  on  Olivet  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  belief — I  can  scarcely  tell 
why,  but  so  it  was — that  Jesus  on  this  occasion 
took  the  upper  road,  over  the  top  of  the  mount 
It  was  more  private ;  and  the  moment  the  sum- 
mit was  passed,  he  and  his  disciples  were  in  ab- 
solute solitude.     Jerusalem  is  shut  out  by  the 
hill;  and  Bethany  is  hidden  until  we  reach  a 
rocky    spur    overhanging   the    little    nook    in 
which  it  lies  embosomed.     "  He  led  them  out  cu 
far  as  to  Bethany."     This  can   scarcely  mean 
"  into  Bethany."     The  ascension  appears  to  have 
been  witnessed  only  by  the  disciples ;  and  it 
could  not,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  it  must  have  been  close  to  it.     I  saw 
one  spot,  "as  far"  from  Jerusalem  as  Bethany, 
very  near  the  village,  and  yet  concealed  fix)m  view, 
and  I  thought  that  it,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
very  place  on  which  the  Saviour's  feet  last  rested. 
As  I  sat  there  and  read  the  simple,  graphic  story 
of  the  ascension  (Luke  xxiv.  50;  Acts  i  9-12),  I 
was  impressed  as  I  never  had  been  before  witli 
the  intense,  the  almost  startling  vividness  of  the 
sacred  narrative.     The  Saviour  gradually  ascend- 
ing while  the  words  of  blessing  still  flowed  from 
his  lips — the  wondering,  awe-stricken  disciples 
following  him  upward  and  upward  with  eager 
gaze — the  cloud  slowly  folding  round  him,  and  at 
length  hiding  him  in  its  bright  bosom — the  white- 
robed  angels  bursting  suddenly  from  it  and  stand- 
inf  m  the  midst  of  the  disciples!     What  a 


glorious  picture !  What  joy  it  brings  to  the 
Christian's  heart !  Our  Substitute,  our  Saviour, 
our  Brother,  our  Forerunner,  thus  ascending 
on  the  wings  of  victory  to  the  heaven  he  had 
won  for  us !  While  I  read  and  meditated,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  wafted  to  my  ear  in  voice 
of  sweetest  melody  the  cheering  words  of  the 
angelic  promise, "  This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven^  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven" 
(Acts  L  11).  "Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly." 

The  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  the  ascension,  and  a  church  was 
built  over  it  in  the  fourth  century  by  Helena  the 
mother  of  Constantine.     That  building  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  the  reputed  site  is  now 
occupied  by  an  humble  chapel  which  stands  in 
the  court  of  a  mosque  !     Crowds  of  pilgrims  visit 
it,  and  have  done  so  for  many  centuries.     The 
guardian  shows  them  the  print  of  one  of  th» 
Saviour's  feet  in  the  rock,  and  teUs  them  ths^ 
both  footprints  were  there  until  the  Moham- 
medans stole  one  of  them.     Bishop  Ellicott  and. 
others  think  the  traditional  may  be  the  true  site 
of  the  asoension ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  the  words 
"  as  far  as  to  Bethany  "  can  be  made  to  signify 
"  to  the  top  of  Olivet,"  which  is  not  half  way  to 
that  village. 

BETHANY. 

What  particularly  struck  me  in  all  my  visits  to 
Bethany  was  its  solitude.  It  looks  as  if  it  wer^ 
shut  out  from  the  whole  world.  No  town,  vil- 
lage, or  human  habitation  is  visible  from  it  The 
wilderness  appears  in  front  through  an  opemog 
in  the  rocky  glen ;  and  the  steep  side  of  OHvet 
rises  close  behind.  When  Jesus  retired  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  no  sound  of  the  busy 
world  followed  him — no  noisy  crowd  broke  in 
upon  his  meditation.  In  the  quiet  home  of 
Martha,  or  in  some  lonely  recess  of  Bethany's 
secluded  dell,  he  rested,  and  taught,  and  prayed 
How  delighted  I  was  one  evening,  when  seated 
on  a  rocky  bank  beside  the  village,  reading  the 
story  of  Lazarus,  to  hear  a  passing  villager  say, 
"  There  is  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  yonder  is  the 
house  of  Martha !"  They  may  not  be,  most  pro- 
bably they  are  not,  the  real  places ;  but  this  is 
Bethany,  and  the  miracle  wrought  there  still 
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Iwells  iir  the  memory  of  its  inhabitants.     And 
irhen  the  unvarying  features  of  nature  are  there 
too — the  difiEs,  the  secluded  glen,  the  Mount  of 
Olives — few  will  think    of   traditional    "holy 
places."     From  the  place  where  I  sat  I  saw — as 
Martha  and  Mary  had  doubtless  seen  from  their 
house-top^those  blue  mountains  beyond  Jordan, 
where  Jesus  was  abiding  when  they  sent  unto 
him,  saying,  "  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest 
13  sick  (John  x.  40 ;  xL  3).     I  also  saw  the  old 
Toad  "  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  "  winding  past 
the  village,  and  away  down  the  rocky  declivities 
into  the  wilderness.     By  that  road  Jesus  was  ex- 
pected; and  one  can  fancy  with  what  earnest, 
l(mg^g  eyes  the  sisters  looked  along  it — ever  and 
anon  returning  and  looking,  from  the  first  dawn 
till  waning  twilight     And  when  at  last  he  did 
come,  and  Martha  heard  the  news,  one  can  picture 
the  touching  scene,  how  she  ran  along  that  road, 
ttd  with  streaming  eyes    and  quivering    lips 
uttered  the  half-reproachfiil  and  still  half-hopeful 
oy,  ^Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother 
lad  not  died." 

Betbany  is  now,  and  apparently  always  was,  a 
nnall,  poor,  mountain  hamlet ;  with  nothing  to 
chvm  except  its  seclusion,  and  nothing  to  interest 
ttve  its  associations.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  Christ's  great  miracle  has  been  to  it  as  a  new 
^tism,  conferring  a  new  name.  It  is  now  called 
ll-Aiartyeh,  which  may  be  interpreted,  "The 
Place  of  Lazarus."  The  "palms"  are  all  gone 
*luch  gave  it  its  old  name  Beth-any^  "  House  of 
Dates ;"  but  the  crags  around,  and  the  terraced 
"lopes  above  it  are  dotted  yet  with  venerable  fig- 
tfws,  as  if  to  show  that  its  sister  village,  Bttk- 
J^  **  House  of  Figs,"  is  not  forgotten,  though 
Jto  site  h  lost.  The  houses  of  Bethany  are  of 
•'one,  massive  and  rude  in  style.  Over  them,  on 
*1^  top  of  a  scarped  rock,  rises  a  fragment  of 
«»^  ancient  masonry — perhaps  a  portion  of  an 
old  watch-tower.  The  reputed  tomb  of  Lazarus 
"  »  deep,  narrow  vault,  apparently  of  no  great 
antiquity. 

^^^WST's  TEIUMPHAL  entry  into  JERUSALEM. 

Oar  Lord  reached  Bethany  from  Jericho  on  the 
^tmg  of  Friday  after  sunset^  or  the  morning  of 
SaMay,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  (John  xil  1);  and 
*  the  next  day  (ver.  12),  he  made  his  triumphal 


entry  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  Passover  week. 
The  holy  city  was  crowded,  and  the  fame  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  miracle  he  had  performed  on  Lazarus, 
brought  multitudes  to  Bethany.  He  knew  that 
the  time  was  now  come  for  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  and  that  Zion's  King  should 
that  day  in  triumph  enter  Zion's  gates  (Zech. 
ix.  9).  Elnowing  what  was  before  him,  it  was 
natural  he  should  take  the  easy  caravan  road 
round  the  southern  shoulder  of  Olivet,  and  not 
the  steep  and  difficult  one  over  the  summit 
When  setting  forth  there  was  nothing  either  in 
dress  or  mien  to  distinguish  Jesus  from  others. 
Prophecy  declared  that  he  should  be  "  meek  and 
lowly,"  and  he  was  "  meek  and  lowly."  The  little 
band  of  humble  disciples  gathered  closely  round 
his  person,  while  the  surging  multitude  thronged 
the  path,  and  lined  the  rocky  banks  above  it 
Soon  after  leaving  Bethany  the  road  meets  a 
ravine  which  furrows  deeply  the  side  of  Olivet. 
From  this  point  the  top  of  Zion  is  seen ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  city  is  hid  by  an  intervening  ridge; 
and  just  opposite  this  point,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ravine,  I  saw  the  site  and  remains  of  an 
ancient  village.  The  road  turns  sharply  to  the 
rights  descends  diagonally  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  ascends  and 
reaches  the  top  of  the  opposite  ridge  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  site  of  the  village.  Is  not  this 
the  place  where  Jesus  said  to  the  two  disciples, 
"  Go  into  Vie  village  over  against  you  f "  These 
active  footmen  could  cross  the  ravine  direct  in  a 
minute  or  two,  while  the  great  procession  would 
take  some  time  in  slowly  winding  round  the 
road.  The  people  of  the  village  saw  the  proces- 
sion ;  they  knew  its  cause,  for  the  fame  of  Jesus* 
miracles  had  reached  them ;  they  were  thus  pre- 
pared to  give  the  ass  to  the  disciples  the  moment 
they  heard,  "  The  Lord  had  need  of  him."  And 
the  disciples  taking  the  ass,  led  it  up  to  the  road, 
and  met  Jesus.  A  temporary  saddle  was  soon 
made  of  the  loose  outer  robes  of  the  people,  as  I 
have  myself  seen  done  a  hundred  times  in  Pales- 
tine. Some  of  the  people  now  broke  down 
branches  from  the  palm  trees,  and  waving  them 
in  triumph,  threw  them  in  the  path.  Others, 
still  more  enthusiastic,  spread  their  garments  in 
the  way,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  MohammedMi 
devotees  do  before  a  distinguished  saint     Zochiir 
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riah's  prophecy  was  now  fulfilled  to  the  letter : 
"  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem;  behold,  thy  King  cometh 
unto  thee;  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation; 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass  "  (ix.  9). 

The  procession  advances.  The  crown  of  the 
ridge  is  gained;  and  Jerusalem  in  its  full  extent 
and  beauty  bursts  upon  the  view.  Moriah, 
crowned  by  the  temple,  rises  proudly  from  the 
deep,  dark  Kidron;  Zion  rises  higher  yet  away 
beyond  it,  showing  to  great  advantage  the  palace 
of  Herod,  and  the  lofty  battlements  of  Hippicus 
and  its  sister  towers;  then  the  great  city,  and  its 
gardens  stretching  far  beyond.  One  look  on 
their  beloved  and  beauteous  city,  and  one  on  their 
wonder-working  King  (Luke  xix.  37),  the  multi- 
tudes raised  their  voices  in  a  long  shout  of 
triumph,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
hosanna  in  the  highest"  (Matt  zxL  9). 

But  how  was  Jesus  afifected  by  these  joyous 
acclamations,  and  by  that  noble  view?  His 
omniscient  eye  looked  beneath  the  exuberance  of 
eniinuiasm — ^in  upon  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief. 
It  looked,  too,  from  the  gorgeous  buildings  of  the 
city,  away  down  the  daric  vista  of  time,  and  saw 
looming  in  the  future,  ruin,  desolation,  and  woe. 
Therefore  when  he  came  near — when  he  came 
down,  probably,  to  that  point  where  the  temple 


was  directly  facmg  him,  and  all  the  rich 
its  architecture  could  be  seen, — "  He  we; 

it:"— 

"  Why  doth  my  Sftrlonr  wecf) 

At  light  of  Sioa'i  bowen? 
Shows  it  not  fidr  from  yooAer  steep^ 

Her  gorgeous  crown  of  towers? 
Hark  well  his  holy  pains, 

Tis  not  in  pride  or  sconi. 
That  Israel's  King  with  sorrow  stains 

His  own  triumphal  mora. 

*  If  thou  hadst  known,  e*en  thou^ 

At  least  in  thU  thy  day, 
The  message  of  thy  peace  1  but  now 

Tis  passed  for  ay t  away : 
Now  foes  shall  trench  thee  round, 

And  lay  thee  eren  with  eartl^ 
And  dash  thy  children  to  the  ground^ 

Thy  glory  and  thy  mirth. 

And  doth  the  Saviour  weep 

Orer  his  people's  sin? 
Because  we  will  not  let  him  keep 

The  souls  he  died  to  win? 
Te  hearts  that  lore  the  Lord, 

If  at  this  sight  ye  bum, 
See  that  in  thought,  in  deed,  in  Word, 

Te  hate  what  made  him  moufh.'* 

The  scene  here  closes,  so  te  as  Olivet 
cemed,  and  here  I  riiall  close  my  papei 
mount  is  stadded  nearly  all  over  with  tnu 
"holy  places,"  but  the  only  ones  which  1 
illustrate  the  sacred  narrative,  or  thro' 
on  the  journeys,  parables,  prophecies,  or  z 
of  our  Lord,  are  those  to  which  I  have 
conducted  my  reader. 

BRAirooir  Towns,  BsLFist^ 
January  1864. 
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"  A  thousand  years  as  one  day. 
**  Not  yet  fifty  yean  old.*' 


«• 


Qlobt  on  gloiy  compassed  Him  around 
From  everlasting  on  to  everlasting  years, 

And  through  the  depths  of  glory  rang  the  sounds 

The  voices  of  the  seraphs  standing  crowned^ 
And  glorifying  Gfod  through  all  the  years— 

A  thousand  years  of  glory  swept  along 
Year  after  year ; 

But  on  His  face  who  sitteth  on  the  throne 
No  hope  or  fear 

In  all  these  wide  long  years  had  marked  a  diange, 

And  unto  Him  came  nothing  sad  or  strange. 

II. 

The  years  told  on  Him  heavily, 

And  He  was  grown  old  before  his  time, 

And  it  seemed  so  long  since  the  sweet  low  chime 

Of  the  angel-voices  had  died  away 


As  He  passed  out  from  the  Golden  City 
Through  the  starry  spaces  that  round  it  I 

And  down,  in  the  strength  of  His  own  strong 
To  our  dark  earth  rolling  drearily, 
And  the  years  told  on  Him  wearily. 

ni. 

Qlory  on  glory  compasseth  Him  round, 
From  henceforth  unto  all  the  deathless  y 

The  smile  of  Qod,  wherewith  he  sitteth  crow 
More  sweet,  because  the  memory  of  team 
Is  in  his  heart,  and  dieth  not  away ; 

And  in  exchange  for  every  weary  day 

He  spent  on  earth,— some  blessed  soul  fo 

Some  face  once  darkened  with  our  sin  and  n 

Is  lifted  up  to  Him  in  cloudless  light. 
And  addeth  glory  to  these  days  of  hearec 

Dre.  1868. 
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BEADDTOS  IS  THEOLOOT. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

hare  recently  iwned  a  reprint  of  an  American  work,—"  OcruinEe  ov  Thxoloqt,**  bj  the  Rer.  A  A  Hodge,  eon  of  the  weD- 
odge  of  Princeton, — beyond  doubt  (aa  it  seems  to  ns)  the  best  statement  and  defence  (within  moderate  limits)  of  the  Cal- 
logy  in  the  English  language.  Two  respected  correspondents  hare  lately  requested  us  to  glre  in  the  **  Treasury'*  a  brief 
criptnre  doctrine  on  the  Nature  of  the  Atonement,— now  assailed  and  undermined  in  so  many  waya  We  cannot  better  meet 
ban  by  transferring  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  work  referred  ta  They  will  require  careftU  reading,  but  will  repay 
] 


^HA  T  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  atone- 
^    menty  as  used  in  Scripture  f 

The  word  atonement  occurs  but  once 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Rom.  v.  11 ;  but  the  Greek 
^  word,  of  which  in  that  case  it  is  a  transla- 
tion, KaToXXayrj,  and  the  verb  of  the 
nd  meaning,  KaraXXocro'a),  ("  to  change,  ex- 
econcile,'*}  occur  together  ten  times  in  the 
ent,— namely,  Rom.  v.  10,  twice;  ver.  11 ;  xi. 
L 11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  twice;  ver.  19,  twice;  and 
every  case  the  verb  is  translated  "  to  re- 
id  except  in  Rom.  v.  11,  the  noun  is  ren- 
ncUiation;*^  the  mode  of  this  reconciliation 
r  indicated,  Rom.  y.  10,  namely^  ^'  By  the 
Son." 

at  the  Old  Testament  the  word  atonement 
'  used  to  signify  the  reconciliation  of  Qod, 
'  bloody  sacrifices,  to  men  alienated  from 
guilt  of  sin.  The  priest  made  atonement 
isgressors  of  the  law,  by  sacrifices,  and  it 
them,  Lev.  iv.  20;  v.  6;  vL  7;  xiL  8;  xiv.  18; 
1.  On  the  great  "  day  of  atonement"  the 
made  atonement,  first  for  his  own  sins,  by 
of  a  bullock ;  and  then  for  the  sins  of  all 
3y  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat ;  and  then  the  sins 
for  were  confessed  and  laid  upon  the  head 
oat,  and  carried  away  by  him  into  oblivion, 
22. 
lo  the  icords  atonement  and  satisfaction 


)n  is  the  more  specific  term ;  atonement  is 
iation  of  God  to  man  by  the  death  of  his 
iction  expresses  the  relation  which  the  work 
istains  to  the  demands  of  God*s  law  and 

in  does  the  satisfaction  rendered  bi/  Christ 

>nditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  Christ 
Hnsely  the  place  and  aU  the  obligations  of 
inder  the  broken  and  unsatisfied  covenant  of 
ese  obligations  were  evidently,— 1.  Perfect 
18  the  condition  of  reward ;  and,  2.  The 
ieatb,  incurred  by  the  failure  of  obedience 
sir  representative  Adam  and  in  their  own 

naff  it  he  proved  that  the  "  active  chedienee** 


of  Christ  to  the  precepts  of  the  law  enters  into  his  satis- 
faction f 

1.  The  necessity  of  the  case.  The  position  of  Christ 
was  that  of  second  Adam,  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 45.  He  came 
to  fulfil  the  law  in  our  behalf,  But  the  law  demands 
obedience  as  its  condition  of  life^  Rom.  x.  6.  Here  the 
first  Adam  had  failed. 

2.  The  fixed  meaning  of  the  word  Sacacoovm^y 
"  righteousness,"  in  the  New  Testament,  is  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  whole  law,  Roul  yL  13, 16 ;  viiL  4 ;  x.  4 ; 
PhiL  iil  6;  Tit  iil  6;  1  John  il  29;  yet  Christ  is 
said  to  be  for  us  '^  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness," 
Rom.  X.  4 ;  and  we  are  said  to  made  "  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him,"  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

3.  It  is  expressly  asserted  in  Rom.  ▼.  19,  where 
Adam's  disobedience,  which  subjected  us  to  guilty  is 
contrasted  with  the  obedience  of  Christ,  whereby  we  an 
made  righteous. 

6.  What  is  the  Socinian  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  F 

They  deny,— 1.  Of  sin,  that  it  inherently,  for  its  own 
sake,  deserves  punishment ;  and,  2.  Of  God,  that  his 
infinitely  perfect  righteousness  determines  him  to  de* 
mand  the  punishment  of  all  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  hold  that  God  may,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
benevolent  care  for  the  best  interests  of  his  general 
moral  government,  forgive  sin  at  any  time,  upon  the 
repentance  of  the  sinner.  The  death  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, was  designed  simply  to  soften  the  heart,  and  to 
encourage  the  confidence  of  the  sinner  in  God,  and  so 
dispose  him  to  repentance,  by  that  eminent  exhibition 
of  divine  love.— Cof.  Racov.,  pp.  261-268. 

6.  What  is  the  Oovemmental  theory  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  atonement  f 

The  advocates  of  this  theory,  which  is  distinctively 
New  England  and  New  School,  agree  with  the  Socinians 
in  their  fundamental  propositions : — 

1.  That  sin  does  not  intrinsically  deserve  punish- 
ment,— i,e.y  the  true  end  of  punishment  is  rather  to 
prevent  sin  than  to  satisfy  vindicatory  justice ;  and,  2. 
That  there  is  no  principle  in  God  which  demands  th« 
punishment  of  all  sin  for  its  own  sake  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  from  the  Socinians  is 
denying  that  God  can  consistently  forgive  sin  upon  the 
mere  repentance  of  the  sinner,  since  such  a  habit  on  his 
part  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  good  government 
of  the  universe,  by  removing  all  the  restnunts  which 
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fear  of  punishment  presents  to  sin.  They  regard  the 
safferings  of  Christ,  therefore,  as  designed  to  make  a 
moral  impression  upon  the  universe  by  the  emphatic 
display  of  God's  determination  to  punish  sin,  and  thus 
to  make  the  forgiveness  of  sinful  men  consistent  with 
the  good  government  of  the  moral  universe  as  a  whole. 
7.  How  may  that  system  be  disproved  f 

1.  This  system  regards  the  ill  desert  of  sin  as  result- 
ing from  its  tendency  to  produce  disorder  in  the  uni- 
verse. But  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness  that 
virtue  intrinsically  deserves  well,  and  that  sin  intrinsi- 
cally is  iU  desert,  (1.)  Every  awakened  conscience 
feels  this.  (2.)  God  constantly  asserts  it,  Jer.  zliv.  4 ; 
Beut.  xzv.  16.  (3.)  It  is  implied  in  all  punishment. 
For  any  man  to  be  bung  for  the  good  of  the  community 
is  murder,  and  for  any  soul  to  be  damned  for  the  sake 
of  an  example  would  be  an  infinite  outrage. 

2.  This  system  resolves  the  justice  of  God  into  a  mode 
of  his  universal  benevolence,  and  denies  that  his  perfect 
righteousness  unchangeably  demands  the  punishment  of 
all  sin,  simply  as  such,  in  exact  proportion  to  its  ill  de- 
sert. This  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  Heb.  L  13 ;  Ps.  v. 
4,  6 ;  Prov.  xvii.  16 ;  Heb.  xii.  29;  vi.  10 ;  Rom.  iii.  6 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  6-8. 

3.  It  represents  God  as  deriving  the  motives  of  his 
acts  firom  the  exigencies  of  his  creation,  and  not  from 
the  inherent  principles  of  his  own  nature,  which  is  de- 
rogatory to  his  sovereignty  and  independence. 

4.  It  degrades  the  infinite  work  of  Christ  to  the  poor 
level  of  a  governmental  adjuslanent,  whereas  it  was  the 
most  glorious  exhibition  of  eternal  principles. 

5.  This  system  makes  the  atonement  a  theatrical  in- 
culcation of  principles  which  were  not  truly  involved  in 
the  case.  For  if  Christ  died,  not  that  the  sins  of  his 
people  which  he  bore  should  be  truly  punished  in  him, 
but  only  to  manifest  to  the  moral  universe  that  sin  must 
be  punished,  it  is  very  evident  that  then  sin  was  not 
punished  in  this  case,  and  that  Christ's  death,  conse- 
quently, could  not  teach  the  really  intelligent  portion 
of  the  universe  any  such  lesson  as  that  sin  must  be 
punished,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

6.  It  has  no  support  in  Scripture ;  it  is  advocated 
simply  on  the  principles  of  rational  science,  so  called. 

7.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  positive  teach- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  work  of  Christ,  Isa. 
lUL;  GaL  iiL  13;  Rom.  viii  3;  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  2  Cor. 
V.  21 ;  Heb.  ix.  28.  For  only  through  this  satisfaction 
to  justice  was  it  possible  for  God  to  be  both  just  and 
the  jostifier  of  the  transgressor,  Rom.  iii.  26. 

8.  If  Christ's  death  is  merely  designed  to  produce  a 
moral  impression  on  the  universe,  if  it  did  not  really 
render  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  in  what  sense  can 
we  be  said  to  be  united  to  Christ,  to  die  with  him,  or 
to  rise  again  with  him  ?  **  What  is  meant  by  living  by 
faith,  of  which  he  is  the  object  ?  The  fact  is,  this  theory 
changes  the  whole  nature  of  the  gospel ;  the  nature  of 
iaith,  and  of  justification,  the  mode  of  access  to  God, 
our  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  inward  exercises  of  com- 


munion with  h\m,^'— Hodges  Revieiff  of  Beman  on  ti 
Atonement, 

8.  State  the  common  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  aton 
ment 

The  Socinian  theory  sets  forth  the  sufferings  of  Cbri 
as  designed  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the  heart 
the  individual  sinner. 

The  Governmental  theory  claims  that  that  work  w 
designed  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the  intellige 
universe. 

The  orthodox  view,  while  embracing  both  ci  the  abo 
as  incidental  ends,  mountains  that  the  immadutta  ai 
chief  end  of  Christ's  work  was  to  satisfy  tiunt  oaeBti 
principle  of  the  divine  nature  which  deman4a  th«  gi 
ishment  of  sin.  This  theory  embraces  the  Miomia 
points : — 

'M.  Sin  for  its  own  sake  deserves  the  wrath  ai 
curse  of  God.  2.  God  is  disposed,  from  the  very  eic( 
lence  of  his  nature,  to  treat  his  creatures  as  they  desen 

3.  To  satisfy  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  his  8( 
assumed  our  nature,  was  made  under  the  law,  fulfillc 
all  righteousness,  and  bore  the  punishment  of  our  m 

4.  By  his  righteousness  those  who  believe  are  constitute 
righteous,  his  merit  being  so  imputed  to  them  that  thf 
are  regarded  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.**- 
Hodgis  Essays,  p.  131. 

9.  In  what  sense  were  Chrises  sufferiiigs  penal,  on 
what  is  the  difference  between  calamity,  chastisemen 
and  punishment, 

Cdamity  is  suffering  which  has  no  relation  to  sir 
chastisement,  that  suffering  which  is  designed  for  tl 
improvement  of  the  sufferer ;  punishment,  that  wfaii 
is  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice.  The  penal 
of  the  law  is  that  suffering  which  the  law  demands  as 
satisfaction  to  justice  for  the  violation  of  its  command 
—Ibid,,  p.  152. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal,  therefore,  becaa 
he  suffered  precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  evil  th 
divine  justice  demanded  as  a  complete  satisfaction  f 
all  the  sins  of  all  his  people,  Isa.  liii. ;  Gal.  iiL  11 
Matt  XX.  28 ;  Rom.  viii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21.  His  suflfe 
ings  are  said  to  have  been  penal  in  distinction, — 1.  ^ 
calamity  or  chastisement ;  2.  To  pecuniary  satisfactio 

10.  State  the  difference  between  pecuniary  atid  pen 
satisfaction, 

^*  I,  In  the  one  case,  the  demand  is  upon  the  thi 
due  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  upon  the  person  of  the  crimin 
2.  In  the  one  case,  the  demand  Lb  for  an  exact  equi^ 
lent, — a  piece  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  king  is  of 
more  value  than  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant ;  in  the  otfa 
the  demand,  being  upon  the  person,  and  for  thesatisfi 
tion  of  justice,  must  be  satisfied  by  very  different  kiz 
and  degrees  of  punishment,  depending  upon  the  dign 
of  the  person  and  the  conditions  of  the  law.  3.  1 
creditor  is  bound  to  accept  the  payment  of  the  debt^ 
matter  by  whom  offered ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  criii 
the  sovereign  is  neither  bound  to  provide  a  substiti 
nor  to  accept  one  when  offered.    4.  Hence  penal  sal 
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Action  does  not  ipso  facto  liberate ;  the  acceptance  is  a 
matter  of  free  grace,  and  is  determined  by  arrangement 
or  covenant" — Bodges  Esaays^  pp.  165, 166. 

11.  W?uU  it  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  in  what 
jenee  did  Christ  hear  that  penalty  f 

^  The  penalty  of  the  law  in  Scripture  is  called '  death/ 
^hich  includes  every  kind  of  evil  inflicted  by  divine 
justice  in  punishment  of  sin ;  and  inasmuch  as  Christ 
tfoffiered  such  evil,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  fully  satisfied 
^vine  justice,  he  suffered  whi^  the  Scriptures  call  the 
^enahy  of  the  law.    It  is  not  any  specific  kind  or  degree 
di  suffering.    The  penalty  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
flumer  involves  remorse,  despair,  and  eternal  banishment 
fran  God ;  in  the  case  of  Christ,  it  involved  none  of 
then.    It  is  not  the  nature,  but  the  rektion  of  suffer- 
iap  to  the  law,  that  gives  them  their  distinctive  value.*' 
It  is  not  the  degree  of  the  sufferings  merely,  but  the 
^ity  of  the  sufferer  also,  which  determines  their  sin- 
atoning  efficacy."— Ti^iei.  p.  152. 

Oar  standards  declare  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  in 
the  case  of  Christ  includes  *'  the  miseries  of  this  life,  the 
vnUh  of  God,  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross,  and  con- 
tiniuuice  under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time." 

12.  In  what  sense  and, on  what  ground  were  the 
nf^nngs  of  Christ  equivalent  to  the  sufferings  of  all 
ItiipeopUf 

They  were  unutterably  great,  and  equivalent  to  the 
"ifferiogs  of  aU  his  people,  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as 
pCQsely  a  quid  pro  quo,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  but 
in  a  penal  sense,  as  in  the  judgment  of  God  fully  satis- 
^g  in  their  behalf  all  the  penal  claims  of  the  law. 

Aground  upon  which  God  judges  the  sufferings  of 
pn>t  to  be,  in  a  penal  sense,  equivalent  to  the  suffer- 
iD9  of  all  his  people,  is  not  the  nature  or  d^pree  of  that 
l^foing,  but  the  dignity  of  the  sufferer.  Those  suffer- 
logi,  thougb  endured  in  a  finite  nature,  were  of  infinite 
^,  because  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person. 

13.  In  what  sense  were  Christ s  sufferings  vicarious, 
^  m  what  sense  was  he  the  suhstitute  of  his  people? 

A  suhstitute  is  one  who  acts  or  suffers  in  the  place  of 
or  in  behalf  of  another;  and  that  is  vicarious  obedience 
ff  soffering  which  is  rendered  or  endured  by  the  sub- 
ttitnte  in  the  place  of  another.  In  this  sense  Christ  is 
^  substitute,  and  his  sufferings  vicarious,  Rom.  v.  8; 
^VL,  28;  1  Tim.  ii  6;  1  Pet.  ii.  24";  iil  18;  Isa.  lui.  6. 

li  What  were  the  qualifications  necessary  for  such 
^f^ikituUf 

1-  That  he  should  be  personally  independent  of  the 
»V)  owing  it  nothing  on  his  own  account 

^  That,  possessing  the  same  identical  nature  with 
|Btn,  he  might  be  made  under  the  law,  and  introduced 
uto  predsely  the  same  l^al  and  ^covenant  reUitions 
**teined  by  those  for  whom  he  stood. 

^  That  his  person  should  possess  infinite  dignity,  in 
*^  to  give  an  inllnite  moral  value  to  his  finite  suffer- 

^  That  theone  ihonld  be  a  sovereign  designation  upon 
^pvtof  the  Father,  and  a  vQluntary  assumption  on 
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the  part  of  the  Son,  of  the  position  of  covenanted  head 
and  legal  representative  of  his  elect, 

15.  What  is  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  phrase 
'^to  bear  sin,  or  iniquity  F"  and  show  what  light  is 
thence  tftrown  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement. 

The  phrase,  "  to  bear  sin,  or  iniquity,"  has  a  perfectly 
definite  usage,  and  it  signifies  to  bear  the  guilt  of  sin, 
or  the  penal  consequences  attached  by  the  law  to  sin. 
Lev.  V.  1;  X.  17;  xvL  22;  xx.  20;  Num.  xviii  22;  Ezek. 
xviiL  19,  20. 

Of  course,  this  language,  which  is  applied  frequentiy 
to  Christ,  (Heb.  ix.  28;  Isa.  liii.  6,  11, 12;  1  Pet.  il  24,) 
precisely  defines  the  relation  of  his  sufferings  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

16.  In  what  sense  was  Christ  an  offering  for  sin  f 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  familiar  with  sacrifices 

for  sin,  and  both  recognised  in  them  precisely  the  same 
transference  of  guilt  from  the  offerer  to  the  victim,  and 
the  extinguishment  of  that  guilt  by  the  death  of  the 
victim.  This  was  the  definite  sense  of  the  phrase  uni- 
versally received  by  those  to  whom  the  aposties  wrote. 
This  is  plain — 

1.  Because  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  remission,  Heb^  ix.  22.  <<  For  -the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar 
to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls,"  Lev.  xvii.  11. 
Life  was  substituted  for  life. 

2.  The  sacrifice  must  be  spotless.  Lev.  iii.  L  A  spot- 
less life  must  be  offered  in  place  of  one  forfeited  by  the 
gmlt  of  sm. 

3.  The  offerer  laid  bis  hand  upon  the  victim,— which 
act  was  symbolical  of  transfer.  Lev.  i.  4;  iii.  2^  iv.  4, 15; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  23 ;  and  confessed  his  sins,  and  his  sins 
were  laid  upon  the  victim.  Lev.  xvL  21. 

All  this  is  said  to  be  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  while  the  substance  is  Christ  He  is  called ''  the 
Lamb  of  God,"  '<  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot;"  ''his  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin;"  ''his  soul 
is  an  offering  for  sin,"  Isa.  liil  10 ;  1  John  i.  7 ;  John 
i.  29 ;  1  Pet  L  W.— Hedges  Essays,  p.  149 ;  Fair- 
hainHs  Typology,  voL  ii.  p.  221. 

17.  State  the  argument  on  this  s\ilject  derived  from 
those  passages  which  ascribe  our  salvation  to  the  death 
or  blood  of  Christ, 

See  1  Pet  i.  19 ;  Rev.  v.  9 ;  i  John  i.  7 ;  Rom.  v. 
9, 10 ;  Heb.  ix.  15 ;  ii.  9,  14,  15.  In  these  and  simihu: 
passages  it  is  taught  that  the  "  death "  or  '^  blood  of 
Christ"  "  redeems  us,** "  cleanses  us  from  sin,**  ''justi- 
fies tis,**  "  reconciles  us  to  God,**  "  delivers  us  from 
bondage,**  " redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law" 
This  language  can  mean  nothing  if  the  sole  purpose  of 
Christ's  death  was  to  produce  a  moral  impression  either 
upon  the  individual  sinner,  or  upon  the  universe  as  a 
common  subject  of  divine  government  But  its  use  is 
appropriate,  if  the  death  of  Christ  really  satisfies  God's 
justice,  and  by  satisfying  the  penalty  of  the  law,  re- 
moves, by  ending,  the  guilt  or  legal  obligations  of. 
our  sins. 
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18.  /n  viat  itiue  it  Christ  tmd  to  have  pureiattd 
■or  redetmed  h  i*  chureh  f 

Two  Qieek  words  are  tniuUt«d  b;  die  word  "  re- 
deem" in  out  venion:  1.  Avrp<M^  "(a  rdeate  f»r  a 
rtnuom,"  mid.,  "to  ratuom,  redeem;"  %  'E(ayopalu, 
"tebuyouto/tAeha7ui4ef,toredtem,buyof."  ThtK, 
of  course,  wben  applied  to  the  nork  of  Chriet,  1  Pet. 
i.  18,  Sec,  are  not  to  be  underatood  in  the  mdm  of  a 
pecuDiaiy  transactioii,— 1.«,,  putchue  bj  the  payment 
of  so  exact  equivalent  in  value ;  but  if  they  meao  any- 
thing tbej  nmst  teach  that  Christ  baa  acquired  a  right 
to  hia  ehurch  by  doing  and  'snSering  that  which  Qod 
hai  demanded  aa  the  condition  of  ite  deliverance  and 
hiB  posseaaion.  It  ia  ezpreuly  sud  that  the  muoni 
demanded  waa  hia  blood,  and-  that  the  eonditjon  from 
(rbich  bia  church  ma  bought  off  waa  that  of  subjection 
to  "  the  eurte  of  the  Jou." 

19.  Nov  ean  the  Biiie  doctrijit  of  the  nature  of  tin 
atOTumenl  be  farther  proved  front  the  revealed  fact  that 
Ckriit  offered  himudf  to  Oodat  oar  high  prUttf 

That  he  is  truly  a  priest,  and  that  he  fulfilled  all  tlie 
functions  of  that  office,  has  been  fully  proved  above, 
chapter  iii.,  questions  14-17.  Noiv  when  an  Israelite 
sinned,  he  went  to  -the  priest,  wbo,  taking  a  victim, 
offered  it  to  God,  life  for  life ;  and  thus  making  atone- 
ment for  sin,  it  was  forgiven  the  transgreasor.  Lev.  iv. 
2o,  2G,  31 ;  v..  10,  la  "Wherefbre  it  is  of  neceaaity 
that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  tooffer  ;"and,  "Not 
by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calvei,  but  by  hia  own  blood, 
he  bath  obtained  eternal  redeniption  for  us,"  Heb.  viii. 
3 ;  iz.  12.  The  priest  never  offered  the  sacrifice  to 
obtain  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  his  client  nor  to 
manifest  the  determination  of  Qod  te  punish  sin,  but 
slwaya  to  obtain  remisuon  of  the  penalty. 

80.  Hov  may  it  he  titown  that  the  tuieliiution  of 
Chriit  in  the  place  of  hi*  people  did  not  cauee  him  to 
become  pernmally  a  tinner  f 

Reason  and  Scripture  alike  teach  that  the  peieonal 
character  of  one  man  can  never  be  tranaferred  to 
another;  bat,  on  the  other  band,  thti  the  legal  le- 


aponaibility,  or  liability  bi  pnniabment,  under 
one  man  labonrs,  mi^  be  transferred  to  another,  < 
soever  soveragn  authority  recognises  one  aa  I 
representing  the  other.  Christ  is  said  te  be  "  tati 
for  us"  in  the  same  aenae  that  we  ate  said  to  be" 
the  rigbteonaness  of  Qod  in  him"  (S  Cor.  v.  21}. 
we  ax  justified,  cr  declared  to  be  righteous  for  CI 
sake,  we  are  no  leea  than  before  personally  sinn 
heart  and  habit,  becaose  it  is  bis  legal  merit,  an 
hia  personal  holiness,  that  is  counted  oun.  So  ■ 
remains  no  less  infinitely  "  holy,  hanoleas,  and 
filed,"  when  the  chastisement  of  our  sins  is  laid 
bim,  or  their  Ic^  responsibility  counted  his. 

n.  ShMi  that  the  doctrine  of  a  fail  tatUf action  t 
tioe  doe*  not  dettroy  the  yrataitout  naitire  of  taioi 

1.  Christ  did  not  die  to  make  the  Father  loi 
elect,  but  was  given  te  die  because  of  that  love, 
iiL  le ;  1  John  iv,  9. 

S.  Christ  made  full  satisfaction  to  divine  just 
order  to  render  the  exercise  of  love  consistent 
justice,  Rom.  iiL  26;  Fs.  Ixxxv.  10.  The  greatc 
obatade,  and  the  more  costly  the  price  demand 
love  by  justice,  the  greater  the  lovf  and  the  freer 
this  ground  "  Qod  eommendelh  hit  love,"  Rom.  v. 

3.  Ood  the  Father  and  Qod  the  Son  are  one 
identical  in  nature,  moved  by  the  same  love,  and  i 
ing  the  same  satis&etion. 

4.  Penal  satisfaction  differs  from  pecuniary, 
sovereign  appointe  or  accepts  a  aubatitnte,  it  is 
grace. 

5.  To  Christ,  as  mediator,  tbe  purchased  salvati 
his  people  belongs  of  right,  from  the  term*  o 
eternal  covenant ;  but  to  ua  that  salvation  ia  gin 
all  iU  elementa,  atagea,  and  instrumentalities,  onl] 
1^  and  sovereign  favour.  The  gift  is  gratnitons 
benefioiaiy  has  no  shadow  of  claim  to  it,  and 
conditions  are  exacted  of  him.  The  less  wortb< 
beneficiary  is,  and  the  more  difficult  tbe  condi 
which  justice  exacts  of  tbe  giver,  the  more  emin 
gratnitoua  tbe  gilt  il 


7HE  8AIL0H  OF  EELIOOLAXS. 

VRUIBLATED  *B0N  TBI  QIIUIAM. 


E  oyster-dredging  had  been  very  nnpro-  : 
Y  ductive.  The  fishermen  returned  (arly  in 
e  morning;  times  were  bard,  and  for 
I  the  laat  two  or  three  months  they  had 
:  CBoght  little  or  nothing,  Liitji  TOnning 
want  home,  sat  down  beside  tlie  stove  and 
soon  asleep.  David,  his  son,  had  re- 
muned  on  the  shore  with  the  boats.  He 
wu  a  lad  of  eighteen,  strong  and  bom  to  be  a  sulor. 
From  early  youth  be  had  been  on  the  watera,  aod  had 
iseathered  many  a  storm.    His  great  desire  had  been 


to  go  to  America,  bat  his  fkther  refused  his  con 
"  For,"  said  be,  "  all  Tannings  !ie  buried  cither  in , 
goland  or  in  tbe  sea ;  my  boy's  body  shall  not  le 
American  aotl." 

About  aji  bom  afterwards  David  returne'd,  and  f 
his  father  ill.  Hehadcomplainedof  painsoverhisi 
and  had  gone  to  bed.  When  L&tji  Tenniog  did  tl 
six  in  the  morning,  you  might  be  sure  Bomething 
wrong.  His  wife,  therefore,  was  anxivaa  and  bnty 
paring  him  some  tea.  She  was  an  old  Heligoland  wi 
of  the  right  sort ;  many  aoch  are  still  to  be  foond  t 
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She  had  worn  her  red  petticoat  with  its  yellow  border 
these  fifteen  years,  and  still  it  looked  fresher  than  her  old 
wrinkled  face.  She  had  been  bom  in  Heligoland,  and 
had  nerer  left  it.  Many  a  noble  life  begins  and  ends 
on  the  little  rock,  hardly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
•od  all  it  knows  of  the  world  being  rock,  sky,  and 
water. 

Old  TSnning  had  often  been  in  Hambnrgh  and  Bre- 
tnen ;  he  sold  his  oysters  and  lobsters  there.  He  was 
well  paid  for  them ;  rich  people  need  dainties,  which 
poor  fishermen  fetch  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  amidst 
stonns  and  dangers. 

He  and  his  comrades  were  to  have  gone  again  on  the 
following  day,  but  he  was  poorly.  **  Remain  at  home, 
Lutji,"  said  the  wife.  He  tried  to  get  up,  but  after  a 
few  steps  sank  down ;  he  felt  giddy  and  sick,  and  the 
old  mother  had  to  help  him  back  to  bed.  Sixty  years 
of  stems,  day  and  night  at  sea,  often  for  hours  in  the 
nter,  wet  with  rain  and  snow,— no  wonder  his  old  bones 
ached,  no  wonder  his  legs  would  not  support  him. 

David  loved  his  father,  and  to  see  the  old  man  sick 
addened  him.  Sailors  cannot  show  their  feelings  with 
many  words,  but  as  strong  love  lies  deep  within  their 
hearts  as  with  those  who  can  express  it.  "  Let  me  go 
to  Hamburgh,"  said  David.  "  Go  then,"  replied  the 
old  man,  but  only  after  a  while,  for  he  was  considering 
if  it  could  be  managed.  David  had  never  beeii  there, 
aod  tiie  errand  was  not  without  its  risks.  But  the  father 
tnisted  his  boy ;  he  must  have  gone  some  time  or  other. 
BiTid  was  busy  on  the  shore  all  day,  and  was  little 
at  home.  The  mothei*  used  all  sorts  of  appliances,  but 
tbe  old  man  could  not  get  warm ;  he  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  He  spoke  little,  and  when  he  did  so  it 
^  of  his  lad.  David  returned  in  the  evening,  and  all 
*i*  in  readiness ;  he  and' his  companions  were  to  set 
>ail  at  three  in  the  morning.  He  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
M  bis  father,  and  so  said  good-bye  in  the  evening. 
^  old  man  told  him  where  to  go  when  he  reached 
Hamboigh,  what  to  get  and  where  to  deliver  the  oysters ; 
he  tag  to  say,  "Old  T5nning  was  ill,  but  would  come 
^oext  time."  The  mother  prepared  provisions,  wished 
him  ahappy  voyage,  and  counselled  him  to  take  the  Lord 
*i&  him  to  sea.  He  was  to  sleep  for  some  hours.  But 
i^iither  fiather  nor  son  could  do  this ;  the  old  man  was 
^t  awake  by  pains,  the  young  one  by  anxiety.  The 
^  M*SB  ^  ^*^  important  event  to  a  young  lad.  He 
hid  hsaid  much  of  Hamburgh  and  its  glories ;  many 
^*iglitTiiions  floated  before  his  ejea.  He  prayed,  but 
Waot  get  rest,  and  never  shut  an  eye.  At  two  he 
^  op  and  dreaaed,  intending  to  slip  out  quietly  so  as 
^  to  awaken  hia  fiather.  But  he  called  oat,  "  David." 
Hen^  father,"  and  he  approached  the  bed.  Liitji 
^^Uaiig  gsve  him  his  hand  and  said,  **  A  safe  journey, 
^  can  of  yourself."  ''  Thank  you,  father,"  said 
Ibid, "  don't  be  anxious  about  me,  get  you  well  Have 
^Botdeptr  '"Ko."  He  turned  in  bed  and  sighed. 
^^  pot  his  band  on  hia  forehead ;  it  was  hot  and 
^^^Aki  He  gave  him  some  water  which  the  old  man 


drank  greedily.  "  Farewell,  father,"  said  he.  The  mo< 
ther  had  wakened  also  and  called  good-bye  after  him. 

David  descended  the  stairs  to  the  shore ;  night  was 
nearly  gone,  and  the  morning  had  begun  to  dawn.  His 
comrades  were  ready ;  a  slight  breeze  was  upon  the  sea; 
the  rock  of  Heligohind  stood  in  the  waters  like  an  ele- 
phant of  stone.  The  sails  were  unfurled,  the  anchor 
raised,  and  the  little  island  was  soon  lost  in  the  morning 
mist  After  a  few  hoius  the  lighthouse  of  Cux haven 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  David*s  spirits  rose.  He 
noticed  everything.  Cnxhaven,  the  steamer  just  pass- 
ing, the  English  brig  in  full  sail,  the  tall  lighthouse  and 
the  broad  Elbe,  the  viUages  on  both  sides,  the  windmilla 
on  the  hill  tops,  the  little  town  of  Blankenese,  where 
sailors  were  lounging  about  and  waved  their  welcome, 
the  town  of  Altona,  with  its  dark  houses  and  garrets, 
then  the  great  harbour  of  Hamburgh,  with  its  forest  of 
masts  from  all  nations,  and  at  last,  the  tower  of  St. 
Michael  raising  its  head  above  alL 

David  was  astonished,  he  looked  to  this  side  and  that, 
keeping  up  a  fire  of  questions  at  his  companion*,  who 
had  been  there  often,  and  who  was  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  information  he  could  impart.  "  This  is  an  Ameri- 
can three-master,"  said  he,  ^*  and  this  goes  to  California 
where  the  gold  grows,  this  to  Rio,"  and  he  looked  im* 
portant,  as  if  he  had  been  in  these  places,  ond  as  if  his 
pockets  were  full  of  gold. 

The  oysters  were  delivered  the  following  day,  and 
the  money  received.  The  return  having  been  fixed  for 
next  morning  David  strolled  about  the  town,  saw  the 
beautiful  long  streets,  the  Zungfemstieg  andthe  Alster, 
the  bank  and  bazaar  built  of  marble,  the  shops  with 
their  treasures,  carriages  and  horses,  which  are  not  to 
be  seen  in  Heligoland,  (there  is  not  a  single  horse  on  the 
island)  and  the  splendidly  dressed  people.  His  friend 
told  him  that  many  a  single  merchant  here  had  as  much 
money  as  all  the  Heligoland  people  put  together.  He 
felt  quite  a  respect  for  them,  and  when  an  old  gentle- 
man came  up,  who  looked  like  a  merchant,  he  stared  as 
he  passed,  and  turned  to  look  after  him.  He  had  never 
had  more  than  five  thalers  in  his  possession,  and  some 
here  had  millions. 

In  the  afternoon  our  friends  were  in  a  tavern  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  wine.  The  tavern  was  frequented  for  the 
most  part  by  sailors.  A  great  many  of  these  were 
there,  some  English,  some  American,  some  Hamburgh- 
ers.  David  could  not  understand  much,  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  spoke  their  own  tongue  and  drank 
spirits.  A  sailor  from  Hamburgh  sat  down  beside 
David  and  got  him  to  talk.  He  soon  saw  that  David 
had  not  been  beyond  Heligoland,  and  so  began  to  boast 
of  his  adventures.  David  listened  eagerly,  and  told 
him  that  he  also  had  wished  to  go  to  America ;  indeed, 
he  would  have  been  there  now  had  his  father  allowed 
him.  "  What  ? "  replied  the  other,  "  I  never  asked 
leave  of  my  father ;  he  ordered  me  not  to  go,  so  I  ran 
off."  "How  long  ago  is  that?"  asked  David.  "Six 
years,  and  since  that  I  am  a  free  man."    "  But  th&t  >^ 
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wrong !"  said  David ;  *'  to  leave  one's  parents  so  is  not 
the  fashion  with  us."  "  Ah"  said  the  sailor,  *' you  are 
an  old-fashioned  set !  We  have  got  over  that  long  ago. 
Every  one  lives  here  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  and, 
indeed,  nothing  else  is  worth  a  pin !"  **  That  is  pro- 
fane,*' said  David,  and  was  going  away;  but  the  stranger 
was  affronted,  and  angry  too,  that  such  a  chicken  should 
read  him  a  lecture.  *^  I  will  show  him  what  profanity 
is,"  thought  he,  ''and  that  he  is  no  saint  either." 
Thereupon  he  changed  the  subject,  inquired  about 
Heligoland,  and  was  told  a  great  many  things  about 
dredging  oysters.  David  became  quite  talkative ;  the 
sailor  pledged  him  in  wine,  and  one  glass  succeeding 
another,  David's  head  was  soon  in  danger.  *'  A  happy 
trip  to  America ! "  drank  the  sailor.  David  followed 
his  example.  ''  I  shall  drink  no  more."  *'  Gome,"  said 
the  sailor,  "  I'll  show  you  the  town.  You  Heligoland 
people  never  saw  anything  like  it."  *'  I  have  seen  the 
town  already,"  answered  David.  "  What  did  you  see  ?" 
*'  The  Zungfemstieg  and  the  Alster,  and  the  big  shops." 
<<  Oh,"  said  the  sailor,  '^  you  have  seen  nothing  as  yet 
Come,  I'll  show  you  what  Hamburgh  is !" 

David  rose,  walked  about  the  streets  arm  in  arm 
with  the  sailor,  while  his  companions  from  Heligoland 
sought  other  friends  and  amusements.  The  sailor 
brought  David  to  the  suburb  of  St  Paul,  into  the  midst 
of  a  great  crowd  and  noisy  amusements.  He  showed 
him  carouselles,  shows  of  wild  beasts  and  birds,  the 
theatre,  &c.,  and  ended  in  a  saloon,  from  the  open 
windows  of  which  the  sound  of  dancing  music  was 
heard.  What  a  scene !  hot  faces  and  glittering  finery, 
hot  eyes  and  hot  wine.  The  sailor  almost  pushed  the 
hesitating  David  into  the  house,  ordered  punch,  and 
the  dancing  couples  fiew  past  them.  The  punch  got  to 
the  poor  lad's  brain.  A  woman  pulled  him  into  the 
dance,  sat  down  beside  him,  and  drank  out  of  his  glass. 
The  sailor  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  This  was  he 
who  had  preached  to  him ;  he  would  teach  the  soft 
youth  a  lesson ! 

But  the  touch  on  the  shoulder  and  the  face  of  the 
wretch  brought  David  to  Ills  senses,  as  far  as  that  was 
possible,  for  he  was  tipsy,  and  his  tongue  was  heavy. 
He  got  up  and  said,  '*  I  am  going !"  But  the  woman 
held  him,  the  sailor  also;  he  filled  a  glass  full  and 
(aid,  '*Who  can't  drink  can't  sail!  For  shame,  you 
Hel'golander ! "  And  the  poor  lad  was  ashamed,  emptied 
the  full  glass,  and  fell  down.  They  pushed  him  into 
a  comer  of  the  room,  where  he  lay  more  like  a  brute 
than  a  human  being. 

As  night  approached,  the  Hamburgh  sailor  disap- 
peared. David  lay  still  without  recollection;  around 
him  music,  dance,  and  shame. 

u. 

The  mother,  at  that  time,  sat  weeping  beside  the 
bed  of  old  Lutji  T5nning.  He  had  had  a  bad  day,  and 
was  getting  worse  every  hour ;  he  complained  little, 
but  his  half  closed  eyes^  and  the  pallor  of  hiB  sunken 


countenance,  told  only  too  plainly  that  the  last  momeoti 
of  the  old  sailor  were  not  far  off.  He  was  quite  ool- 
lectedy  understood  what  was  said  to  him,  but  answered 
httle.  "David!"  he  called  repeatedly.  "David!" 
"  He  is  coming  to-morrow ;  be  at  rest ;  he  is  in  God*s 
hand,"  said  the  old  womaiu  T5miing  wished  to  see 
his  pastor ;  he  came ;  they  communed,  as  they  had  oftea 
done  before,  of  Christ,  the  Friend  of  sinners,  who  had 
taken  away  their  sins  and  washed  them  in  his  precious 
blood.  And  the  old  man  once  more  and  for  ever  took 
hold  of  Jesus. 

After  the  pastor  was  gone,  the  dying  man  lay  quiet 
for  a  time.    It  was  now  towards  midnight,  and  the 
lamp  burnt  low.  "  David ! "  he  called  again,  and  added, 
"God  have  mercy  upon  me!"    The  mother  took  the  4 
hymn-book  and  read, — 

**  I  Uunk  thee  with  a  JoyfUl  heart, 

0  Jema.  loving;  (Hend, 
Thai  in  thy  death  I  hare  a  pait. 

To  thy  Toice  did  attend. 
Oh,  Krant  that  I  keep  near  to  thee 

Now,  when  I  come  to  die, 
And  keep  thoa  erer  near  to  me 

When  I  in  grare  must  lie. 

When  I  mnit  liear  the  midnight  call. 

Do  thda  not  part  fi  cm  me, 
Though  I  mnst  raffer  death  and  all, 

ril  only  tnut  in  the& 
What  Ume  I  am  in  greatest  need. 

My  heart  with  care  opprett, 
Then,  Jesiu,  hear  me,  do  thou  heed. 

Give  atreogth  and  grant  me  rest.** 

The  old  woman  looked  at  the  sick  man.  He  did  r&ot 
move.  "T6nning!"  cried  she.'  He  did  not  answ^i*- 
"  Tdnning !— TSnning !— TSnning !— Tfinning ! "  A  nd 
the  gray-haired  woman  threw  herself  across  the  de*^ 
body  of  her  husband,  and  kissed  his  cold  lips.  But  9t^ 
could  not  awake  him ;  he  lay  and  slept,  not  to  waJK^ 
until  the  Isst 

The  old  woman  raised  herself  and  stood  near  thebe^ 
Amidst  sobbing  and  tears  she  said  slowly,  "  Tdnnio^ 
thou  art  in  God's  hands.    It  is  better  there  than  he^ 
in  this  evil  world.    Thou  didst  love  the  Saviour,  al^^ 
hast  found  him.  Farewell,  Tdnning ! "  She  knelt  do^^ 
and  prayed  aloud :— "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  tJ** 
Almighty  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth;  in  Jesus  Qxo0ff 
his  only  begotten  Son ;  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  hdy  catbotM^ 
Church,  the  communion  of  saints;  in  the  resunectka  ^ 
the  dead,  and  the  life  everlasting.  Amen."    "  TGnnin^y 
said  she,  after  a  little,  "  this  was  also  thy  faith.   ^I*^ 
body  shall  be  raised  and  shall  inherit  eternal  lif^* 
And  now  she  broke  forth  in  weeping,  wetting  the  dettJ'^ 
pillow  with  her  tears,  and  kneeling  beside  the  bed. 

After  an  hour  she  rose,  put  her  hymn-book  under  tf^^ 
death-pillow  of  her  husband,  dried  his  damp  bro^^' 
smoothed  the  bed-clothes,  put  away  the  medial' 
bottles,  sat  down  in  her  husband's  old  arm-chair, 
remained  so  all  night  Towards  morning  her 
eyelids  had  closed,  but  in  a  little  she  startefl  in 
She  had  had  a  terrible  dream.  The  sea  was  boisteroo^ ' 
she  saw  a  boat  with  Jesus,  her  husband  and  her  boy 
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it;  but  a  fearfiil  wave  washed  David  out  of  the  boat, 
and,  apparently,  not  even  Jesoa  could  help  him.  She 
tcreamed  and  awoke. 

in. 

David  returned  next  momiog.  He  had  had  a 
wretched  sail ;  not  because  of  wind  and  waves,  these 
were  fiavonrable ;  but  there  was  a  tempest  in  his  heart 
He  awoke  early,  his  head  was  confused,  and  looking 
lomid  him  in  the  half-darkened  saloon,  he  remembered 
*wbere  he  was, — a  burning  shame  took  hold  of  him, — a 
Imrning  anger  also  against  the  sailor,  against  himself, 
agiinst  the  whole  world.  He  tiiought  of  Heligoland,  of 
Ills  mother  and  his  father,  and  was  overwhelmed. 

He  went  to  look  for  his  comrades,  wandered  in  the 
strange  empty  streets,  and  lost  his  way.  He  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  any  one  who  could  direct  him.  His 
comrades  asked  where  he  had  been,  he  would  not  an- 
swer. They  joked  him,  and  imputed  all  evil  things  to 
him ;  he  remained  silent  He  felt  better  at  sea,  away, 
away  from  Hamburgh ! 

The  money  he  had  received  was  fortunately  not 
touched ;' only  his  own  savings,  which  he  had  gathered 
for  a  long  time,  were  gone,  not  a  penny  left !    He  iried 
to  chase  away  thought,  and  therefore  worked  as  hard 
tt  possible  on  board,  his  comrades  wondering  to  see 
btm  80  excited  and  impatient    He  never  heeded  vil- 
lages, nor  church- towers  now ;  Cnxhaven  and  the  light- 
^KKwc  be  did  not  see—onward,  only  onward !    When  the 
^ves  washed  on  board  and  wetted  him,  he  felt  re- 
frtthed ;  he  breathed  anew.    At  last  they  sighted  Heli- 
P>1aQi   He  never  had  been  afraid  to  look  at  the  red 
lock  before,  but  he  was  so  now. 

It  was  not  quite  dark  when  the  boat  landed.  They 
^  tdd  his  mother ;  she  was  waiting  on  the  shore  for 
jiioL  David  went  to  her  and  heard  all ;  he  felt  giddy ; 
in  t  few  moments  he  was  in  the  little  cottage.  How 
be  erer  managed  to  ascend  the  steps  in  the  rock  he 
■ever  knew.  Standing  beside  his  dead  father,  he  was 
wliered  by  a  flood  of  tears.  The  mother  said,—"  He 
^  called  David!  David!— Last  night  at  eleven, 
dn^  David  he  called ! "  David  struck  his  forehead, 
^  bis  hair ;  his  motiier  looked  at  him  in  terror,  she 
^  not  understand  it  He  hid  the  gnawing  worm  in 
^eonsdence. 

Uyt  T5aning  lies  buried  in  the  churehyard  on  Heli- 

VM.   The  funeral  was  a  sad  one  to  mother  and  son. 

^when  the  two  were  home  again  they  sat  for  a  time 

^  iile&oe,— the  mother  weeping,  and  he  in  a  comer 

">Ding  his  head  on  his  hands.    "  I  must  look  to  you 

*»," IMttd she.     "  Yes,  mother,"  said  David.    "Keep 

^  of  God  as  your  father  did."    "  Yes,  mother,  I 

^  tiy,^  said  David.    And  in  his  innermost  heart  he 

^^f^  to  be  fiuthfnl  to  his  father's  and  mother's  God. 

^Motiier,"  cried  he,  "  forgive  me ! "    "  What,  David  ? " 

'^be  me,  I  have  sinned !" 

Aa4  be  t<4i  her  everything  that  happened  in  Ham- 

^^  while  hii  iiather  was  dying.    The  mother  shut 


her  eyes,  then  rose  to  fetch  the  Catechism,  opened  it, 
and  said,  "Didst  thou  not  learn  it1—!th€  fifth  com- 
mandment — Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  What  is  required  in  the  fifth  com- 
mandment ?.  We  are  to  fear  and  love  God  that  we  may 
not  despise  or  displease  our  parents  or  superiors.* 
David,  not  displease,— and  she  burst  into  tears;  but 
David  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  said, — "  Mother,  with 
the  help  of  God,  it  was  for  the  last  time." 

Since  that  time  David  was  never  seen  in  a  tavern 
or  at  a  dance;  seldom  about  the  quay,  where  the 
men  and  boys  lounged  talking  of  wind  and  weather. 
Nobody,  however,  knew  better  how  to  manage  the  boats ; 
he  was  the  first  to  set  out  to  sea,  the  last  to  leave  off 
work.  He  spoke  little,  and  jokes  and  merriment  did  not 
suit  him.  Many  called  him  a  moper,  but  his  own  com- 
rades knew  him  better,  and  because  of  his  bereavement 
did  not  trouble  him  with  many  questions.  But  he  was 
the  joy  of  his  mother's  heart  He  read  to  her  during  the 
evenings ;  every  shilling  he  earned  he  brought  her ;  slie 
wanted  for  nothing.  But  what  was  more,  he  served  her 
in  love,  and  nobody  but  she  and  their  God  in  heaven  saw 
it ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  ever  in  mind  his  sin  against 
his  father,  and  was  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to 
lose  the  promise  of  the  fifth  commandment.  The  old 
mother  was  peaceful  and  contented,  and  none  but  loving 
words  passed  between  them.  David  became  again 
cheerful,  only  something  remained  in  his  heart  still ; 
he  became  excited  when  he  thought  of  it, — the  Ham- 
burgh sailor  who  had  tempted  him.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?"  asked  the  mother,  when  she  noticed 
him  moving  about  uneasily,  and  striking  the  table 
with  his  fist  "  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  he ;  but  the 
mother  knew  well  what  was  the  matter. 

s 

IV. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed.  It  was  October,  and 
the  weather  bad.  A  storm  had  been  raging  round  Heli- 
goland ;  not  a  boat  had  ventured  out  these  eight  days, 
and  planks  and  rafters  from  stranded  ships  were  daily 
drifted  to  the  shore. 

It  was  on  a  Monday,  when  the  sailors  were  gathered 
about  the  pier,  looking  through  a  telescope  at  a  ship 
which  came  in  sight  towards  the  north  of  the  island. 
She  laboured  hard  against  the  storm  ;  they  discovered 
that  her  mast  was  lost,  and  the  wind  drove  her  towards 
the  island.  It  was  impossible  to  man  the  lifeboat  She 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  island,  and  an  eager 
crowd  gathered  on  the  shore.  They  looked  out  anxiously, 
and  the  sailors  shook  their  heads ;  for,  if  she  drifted  to 
the  north-west,  she  would  be  lost  among  the  long  range 
of  rocks  which  run  in  that  direction.  A  signal  was 
hoisted  from  the  ship ;  it  was  useless.  The  tempest 
continued,  and  the  white  spray  dashed  in  clouds  on  the 
rock,  where  they  could  hardly  manage  to  keep  their 

*  Ti-anslatlon  fh)m  the  Latheran  Catechism.  The  flfkh  command- 
ment  being  the  ibnrth  there. 
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feet    The  ve^l  stianded  upon  the  rocks  in  half  an 
hour. 

While  the  sailors  stood  looking  on,  and  the  women 
were  wailing,  they  saw  down  helow  a  boat  putting  out 
to  sea.  The  waves  now  tossed  it  on  high,  now  dashed 
it  into  the  deep ;  two  men  were  in  it.  Who  are  they  ? — 
•It  is  no  other  than  David  and  his  comrade.  They  did 
not  consider  long,  jumped  in,  gave  their  souls  into 
Qod's  keeping,  and  away  to  the  wreck.  Some  of  the 
onlookers  were  in  terror,  while  others  were  ashamed. 
Two  or  three  boats  foUowed  in  a  few  moments.  "  God 
protect  the  brave  men."  They  have  managed  with  ropes 
and  poles  to  approach  the  vessel.  Only  two  men  were 
lost,  the  rest  were  saved  after  great  labour. 

They  were  received  with  joy  and  acclamations,  espe- 
cially the  first  boat,  with  David  and  his  companion.  It 
had  been  an  English  brig,  the  saved  almost  all  English, 
except  a  few  Germans.  All  of  them  seemed  more  dead 
than  alive ;  they  had  for  the  last  three  days  hung  be- 
tween life  and  death.  The  Heligolanders  took  them 
into  their  houses,  clothed  and  fed  them.  David  also 
brought  one  into  his  house  to  his  mother,  one  whom  he 
himself  had  saved ;  he  was  a  German,  a  young  lad  not 
twenty  years  old.  lie  was  now  lying  in  David's  bed, 
and  his  mother  was  busy  about  him ;  he  did  not  speak, 
indeed  was  hardly  conscious.  In  her  care  of  him  she  had 
almost  forgotten  her  son,  who  had  ventured  his  life. 

David  was  standing  at  the  window,  looking  out 
silently.  His  thoughts  were  far  away.  Where?  At  his 
father's  death-bed,  in  the  dancing  saloon  in  Hamburgh, 
where  the  tempter  had  pledged  him  in  wine,  where  sin 
took  hold  of  him,  while  his  father  lay  dying.  He  heard 
liim  call,  ''David!  David!"  and  the  father  died,  and 
David  lay  in  the  house  of  shame,  and  the  wailing  mother 
pointed  to  the  fifth  commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  honour 
thy  father  and  mother." 

What  ails  the  lad  ?  that  the  old  sorrow  again  gnaws 
in  his  conscience  ?  Has  the  worm  not  died,  or  has  the 
fire  not  been  quenched?  The  worm  lives  again,  and 
the  fire  has  rekindled— it  bums— it  bums ;  for  he  whom 
he  has  saved  from  tiie  wreck— he  who  lies  on  his  bed  all 
unconscious— is  no  other  than  his  tempter. 

David-  did  not  tell  his  mother ;  as  he  looked  on  the 
youth  who  lay  there,  the  anger  he  had  against  him  in 
his  heart  was  quenched.  He  remained  silent  so  long 
that  his  mother  wondered.  David  passed  that  night  on 
the  floor,  on  some  coverings  he  laid  down ;  the  stranger 
occupied  his  bed.  He  felt  better  next  day.  David  had 
risen  early  and  had  gone  out ;  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  to 
him  as  yet  Under  the  old  woman's  care,  who  nursed 
hhn  as  if  he  had  been  her  son,  he  was  able  during  the 
•fterooon  to  tell  her  of  the  dangers  and  anxieties  they  had 
experienced.  He  looked  about  the  small  room,  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  was  safe  on  shore ;  everything  still 
danced  before  his  eyes ;  when  he  tried  to  lift  his  head, 
he  felt  giddy,  and  sunk  down  again.  Towards  evening 
David  returned ;  the  mother  asked  him  to  remain  for 
half  an  hour,  as  she  had  some  things  to  attend  to.  David 


remained,  but  at  first  stood  at  the  window  looking 
toward  the  sea;  then  he  approached  the  bed  and  lal 
down.    Both  men  looked  at  each  other  and  were  flilent 

"  We  have  seen  each  other  before,"  said  David. 

"  I  believe — I  do  not  know  where." 

''  I  know  where,"  said  David,—''  in  Hamburgh,  in  a 
tavern.  Do  you  remember  the  lad  from  Heligoland! 
He  told  you  that  he  wished  to  go  to  America,  but  hm 
father  would  not  let  him.  You  told  him  never  to  miad 
his  jEather,— that  you  went  to  sea  without  your  fiathei't 
leave ;  and  when  I  rebuked  you,  you  remember  wfaal 
followed?* 

The  stranger  was  silent ;  he  was  pale  as  death. 

"Do  you  wish  to  know  more?"  continued  David. 
"  In  that  hour,  while  I  lay  in  sin  and  shame,  dost  thoa 
know  what  happened,  in  this  very  room,  in  this  veiy 
bed  ?  My  father  died ! "  And  David  covered  his  Um 
with  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

The  sailor  did  not  utter  a  word.  His  own  life  passed 
before  his  eyes, — ^his  father  and  his  mother,  whom  he 
left  and  betrayed,  and  the  whole  blackness  of  his  sins. 
At  last  he  answered — 

"  I  thought  to  kill  you,  but  you  have  saved  my  life !" 

David  started  up  :  "  That  is  all  past-^ong  past !  I 
believe  that  God  has  forgiven  my  sins ;  it  may  be  a 
mockery  to  you,  but  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  cracified  for  me,  and  has  risen  again ! " 

"  No,  no ! "  excUimed  the  other — "  no  mockery !  In 
death,  in  drowning,  I  was  taught  to  believe  in  Jesus.  I 
did  not  wish  to  do  it  before  that" 

"  Yes,"  continued  David,  "  I  bore  hatred  to  no  man ; 
but,  may  God  pardon  me,  I  bore  it  against  yon.  I  ooukL 
have— yes,  yes  I  I  could  have  killed  yon  ;  I  almoat  be- 
lieve I  would  have  done  it  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  I 
saved  thee,  thank  God  for  it,  thank  not  me.  Let  me 
be  thy  friend !  Who  knows  for  what  good  reason  thou 
hast  been  wrecked  here  ?  Thou  hast  led  a  wicked  life ; 
may  be  thy  lEather  also  is  dying  now." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  mother  entered.  David 
said,  "  Mother,  will  you  leave  us  fur  a  little  ?  What 
we  have  to  say  to  each  other  no  one  must  hear."  And 
the  mothec  lelt  them.  The  sailor  then  gave  David  an 
aoooiint  of  his  sinful,  wicked  life.  He  confessed  «id 
stammered  it  out  with  great  paiiL 

David  answered,  "  God  liveth  indeed  and  in  tratJi 
He  is  holy,  and  will  punish  sinners.  We  should  perish 
if  we  had  no  fiaviour.  My  father  died  in  that  faith,  and 
I  also  will  live  and  die  in  the  same.  Comrade,  ia  it  not  a 
happy  thing  to  know  the -Saviour,  through  whom  all  oni 
sms  may  be  forgiven  ?" 

And  the  comrade  replied, "  I  was  stranded,  bat  piaiie 
be  to  Qod,  1  am  safely  landed  now !" 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  speaker.  The 
hand  of  God  sought  him  out,  and  it  is  a  precioua  thing 
when  one  is  found. 

The  Good  Shepherd  has  many  servants,  thioogh  vbou 
he  seeks  the  lost ;  at  this  time  it  was  by  a  Heligolaxid 
sailor.  ^; 
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THE  PKA'TEE  OF  PAITH. 


F  the  prajer  oT  futb  there  are  three  kinds; 

the  miraealona,  of  the  apostolic  age;  the 

I     BubminiTe,  of  the  common  Christian; 

and  the  prayer  that  both  expects  aod 

insures  a  speciGod  answer. 

Bj  a  spedal  and  delisted  anthorit; 
the  apostles,  and  tmat  of  the  private 
Christians  of  that  i^,  were  anthoiiKcd 
touk  for  and  expect  a  specific  ananrer  to  lonio  of  their 
^jen.  The  most  of  such  answera  were  of  a  miracal- 
nu  kind,  anil  implied  a  apecial  divine  interpoattion. 
Ike  right  to  offer  such  praTcra  was  a  prerogative  cf  the 
^Kstolic  age.  The  answers  were  to  constitute  a  part  of 
the  evidences  of  Christiantt]'  for  that  age  of  spertators, 
ud  for  aU  snliseqiient  ages  of  leaders.  8och  prajcs 
ib«d  iueparahlf  uonitected  wilJi  Ood's  policy  of  proving 
ud  eittbliahing  the  Chnstian  religion  as  a  divine  in- 
■^tation.  After  sufficient  evidence  of  the  miraculous 
>nl  inpeniatural  kind  had  been  accaraulated,  and  b; 
isipired  men  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
I  »md  ud  scripture  of  the  Church,  Qod  cwued  the 
I  teonuliticai  to  cease.  As  there  is  a  point  where  cumit- 
'  litiie  evidence  <tf  the  same  kind  ceases  to  add  to  its 
fins  It  a  whole,  there  most  be  a  limit  to  the  useful 
Mh^iUcation  of  the  miraculous  erideace  of  Christianity. 
11n  danUiog  of  the  nomher  of  miracles  wrought  by 
^^ni,  or  by  his  apoatles,  would  not  aid  in  the  convic- 
tm  cf  a  man  who  is  now  sceptical  iu  view  of  those 
■O^y  wrought  That  kind  of  evidence  has  already 
^wt  its  force  on  him,  and  no  increase  of  its  amount 
*c*dd  increase  its  force.  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
K  atj  snppou  that  God  allowed  miiaculoas  power  to 
<MKnih  the  apostolie  age.  Bo  those  promises  that 
^viuted  Chriitians  of  that  age  in  praying  for  and  ex- 
FMing  miraculotia  aid,  we  must  regard  as  confined  to 
"■t  sgi  in  their  use.  Casting  out  devils,  speaking  with 
MIoigueB,  taking  np  serpents,  drinking  deadly  poisons, 
Mliiig  the  sick,  and  such  like  miraculous  acta,  the  early 
**^H  as  well  as  the  apostles,  were  able  to  perform. 
^^ecific  promises  of  Christ  warranted  them  in  pray^ 
H  ^  this  specific  power  with  a  faith  absolutely  eipeet- 
■l  the  power.  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that 
"■nth  on  nie,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ; 
[tke  Kiiaculoua  works]  and  greater  works  than  these 
.  iM  lie  do  1  because  I  go  onto  my  Father"  (John  ziv. 
'4  "The  topic  of  discoorae  bete,"  sayi  Olshaosen, 
"i  lit  woricing  of  miracles  on  earth."  "  Verily  I  say 
^  jva.  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not 
"^  k  this  which  is  done  to  the  Gg-tree,  bat  also  if  ;e 
'Wiq  onto  this  fflount«in.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
i«  cut  into  the  tea,  it  riiali  be  dooe.  And  sU  things 
"^tnanr  ye  shall  aak  in  prayer,  believing,  ys  ahall 
"■«"  QStti,  XXL  21,  22).  "  Thia  promise  waa  evi- 
"O^  *  qcdil  esMv  ginu  to  them  in  legard  to  wo^i^ 


mirades.  Tothenit  was  true.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
we  have  no  right  to  tpflj  Hiis  promise  to  ouiselvee. 
It  was  designed  specially  for  the  apostles ;  nor  have  we 
a  right  to  turn  it  from  its  original  meaning"  (Barnes, 
Com.  in  loco).  These  paeeages  must  serve  for  a  claaa, 
and  the  meaning  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  to  these 
must  confine  tlie  import  and  applicatjon  and  use  of  them 
to  the  apostiss  and  to  tiie  Church  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Their  scope  lies  within  the  area  of  the  supernatural, 
and  the  faith  they  encourage  iq  prayer  is  the  faith  of 
miracles, 

A  second  kbd  of  prayer  of  faith  k  what  we  have 
called  the  suhmisaive,  or  the  oommon  prayer  of  the 
ci»nmon  Christian.  By  tfais  we  mean  a  prayer,  however 
intense,  speciGc,  and  persevering,  that  is  poored  iut«  the 
ear  of  God,  and  left  for  his  diijposaL  Thia  ia  the  prayer 
of  fiuth,  in  the  sense  that  be  who  offers  it  has  faith  in 
Qod  that  he  will  do  only  wbat  is  best  in  the  answer; 
either  granting  the  petition  wholly,  or  Jenyiog  it  wholly, 
or  granting  it  with  variations.  It  is  feuth  or  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  justice  and  goodness  of  Qod.  It  is 
prayer  in  blank  for  God  to  fill  out  according  to  his  moat 
boly  will.  We  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  prayer,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit,  in  our  Savioor'a 
agony  in  the  garden.  He  liad  a  specific  desire,  aod  it 
was  a  holy  desire,  and  most  fitting  to  constitute  the 
body  of  a  prayer.  It  was  proper  that  he  shoukl  Bige  it 
with  a  most  sincere  aud  concentrated  and  repeating 
ciniestneaj.  Yet,  with  an  overmastering  faith  in  Qod, 
he  makes  his  personal  desires  and  will  in  the  matter 
cheeifully  and  totally  subraisaive  to  the  divine  will  In 
this  thrice  offered  prayer,  there  is  in  each  instance  the 
same  contingent  veto  supplicated  on  tlie  same  intense 
petition :  "  Nevertlieless,  nob  aa  I  will,  but  as  thon  wilt" 
Here  the  desire  for  the  object,  the  fEiith  in  Qod  for 
granting  or  denying,  and  the  submission  in  advance  to 
his  unknown  decision,  are  e<iually  eminrat  and  holy 
and  ivorthy  of  imitation.  And  these  three  elements,  an 
absorbing  and  persevering  earnestness,  a  faith  in  Qod'i 
justice  and  wisdom  and  love,  and  a  aweet  submission  to 
his  unknown  will,  constitute  the  acceptable  prayer  of  a 
child  of  Qod. 

A  third  kiud  of  praye*  of  faith  ia  the  prayer  that  Bi- 
pecta  and  insures  an  answer  specified  and  d^ned  in  the 
petition.  Thia  is  a  kind  of  prayer  dearly  taught  by 
Bom^  and  blindly  aud  painfully  laboured  for  by  mauj 
of  their  disciples.  Few  religious  and  doctrinal  erron, 
as  we  apprehend,  have  occasioned  more  confusim  of 
theological  tnitb,  or  vain  struggle  for  a  supposed  emi- 
oence  in  holiness,  or  despondency  under  a  constant 
defeat  The  jiiety  that  is  supposed  to  offer  thii 
prayer  of  &ith,  has  assigned  to  it  a  special  elevation  in 
the  attainment  of  a  Christian  life.  Hence,  to  these 
whose  piet7  ia  more  cmotioQal  and  eciUtia  thiA  v^  ^a 
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doctrinal  and  reflective  and  uniform,  this  teaching  has 
a  fascination  and  a  temptation.  They  crave  that  subli- 
mated and  growing  nearness  to  Qod,  bordering  on  the 
perfect  state,  and  they  have  holy  aspirations  for  a  posi- 
tion and  power  so  at  one  with  God  that  they  may  pro- 
perly ask  what  they  will  and  receive  it  And  the  ill- 
defined  approaches  to  this  elevation  and  its  misty  sur- 
roundings enhance  their  desire  to  reach  it  For  as  we 
know  that  clearness  in  a  religious  truth  or  way  is  a 
stimulus  to  some,  so  a  cloudy  overshadowing,  and  a  dim 
religious  light,  are  a  stimulus  to  others. 

We  begin  oiu:  examination  of  this  kind  of  prayer  of 
faith  by  quoting  some  definitions  or  declarations  of  it 
by  one  of  its  leading  teachers.  We  make  our  quotations 
from  Mr.  Finney,  and  for  the  double  reason  that  he  has 
put  on  record  veiy  clear  and  generally  received  state- 
ments of  this  peculiar  doctrine,  and  because  he  has  done 
as  much  prolMtbly  as  any  living  author  or  preacher  in 
spreading  the  doctrine  :— 


tt 


What  encoumgement  have  we  to  pray  for  anything  in 
particular,  if  we  are  to  ask  for  one  thing  and  receive  another  1 
Suppose  a  Christian  should  pray  for  a  revival  here — he  would 
be  answered  by  a  revival  in  China.  Or  he  might  pray  for  a 
revival,  and  Qod  would  send  the  cholera,  or  an  earthquake. 
All  the  history  of  the  Church  shows  that  when  God  answers 
prayer,  he  gives  his  people  the  very  thing  for  which  their 

prayers  are  offered When  he  answers  prayer,  it  is  by 

doing  what  they  ask  him  to  do."  **  When  a  man  prays  for 
his  children's  conversion,  is  he  to  believe  that  either  his 
children  will  be  converted,  or  somebody's  else  children,  and 
it  is  altogether  uncertain  which  1  All  this  is  utter  nonsense, 
and  highly  dishonourable  to  Gk>d.  No,  we  are  to  believe 
that  we  shall  receive  the  very  things  that  we  ask  for."  "  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  kind  of  £uth  that  insures  the  bless- 
ing, ....  the  faith  which  secures  the  very  blessing  it  seeks." 
"  I  will  proceed  to  show  that  this  kind  of  &ith  aitoays  ob- 
tains the  object** ....  "Persons  who  have  not  known  by 
experience  what  this  is,  [the  prayer  of  faith]  have  great 
reason  to  doubt  their  piety." 

Such  is  this  modem  prayer  of  faith  in  its  nature  and 
scope,  and  the  last  quotation  we  have  made  indicates 
the  spirit  that  sometimes  possesses-  those  who  believe, 
and  try  to  practise,  such  an  article  of  faith.  We  now 
proceed  to  an  analysis  of  th6  doctrine. 

There  must  be  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
evidences  on  which  to  found  such  a  faith.  According 
to  the  premises,  the  faith  must  amount  to  an  assurance 
and  certainty  of  obtaining  the  veiy  thing  prayed  for. 
Such  a  faith  must  arise  from  proofs  that  God  will,  be- 
yond all  question,  confer  a  specified  favour.  Where  are 
these  proofs  to  be  had?  God  only  can  furnish  them, 
and  if  found  at  all,  they  must  be  found  in  his  providences, 
or  prophecies,  or  promises. 

The  providence  of  God  assures  us  of  nothing  in  ad- 
vance that  lies  in  particulars.  Providences  are  acts  of 
God  completed.  They  are  fruits  or  results,  and  not  to 
be  foreknown.  They  can  only  be  known  in  retrospec- 
tive, and  80  can  constitute  only  a  general  warrant  for 


us  to  expect  general  favours  in  the  future.  Thqr  i 
veal  God*s  character,  and  so  give  us  a  basis  for  a  bro 
confidence  in  him.  For  any  particular  acts  or  events 
the  future  these  providences  can  furnish  no  data 
assurance,  since  providences,  as  circumstances,  no\ 
repeat  themselves  in  distinctive  particulars. 

Prophecy  can  in  no  way  furnish  a  basis  for  this  fiu 
from  the  very  obscurity  that  hangs  over  its  import^  a 
the  time  of  its  accomplishment  It  is  but  the  p 
announcement  of  an  event,  whose  time  is  with  Qi 
It  should  be  added,  too,  that  prophecy  is  rarely,  if  ev 
so  minute  in  details,  as  to  descend  to  a  specification 
items,  such  as  this  prayer  of  faith  is  supposed  to  1 
hold  ol 

The  promises  of  God,  for  those  who  would  plead  th( 
in  prayer,  have  the  same  vagueness.  A  resenr 
sovereignty,  as  to  times  and  modes,  envelopes  the 
Let  one  attempt  to  refer  to  chapter  and  verse  that  sh 
assure  him  of  the  recovery  of  an  only  daughter  fn 
sickness,  or  of  the  conversion  of  his  second  son,  or  oi 
certain  prominent  and  hopeful  member  of  the  congreg 
tion,  and  he  will  apprehend  the  point  we  now  make. 

The  promises  of  God  do  not  run  like  a  commerd 
order,  payable  to  bearer  at  sight,  or  in  thirty  daj 
More  than  this,  they  are  all  conditioned  on  our  doi] 
thus  and  so,  conditions  that  human  sinfulness  is  liab 
constantly  to  infringe.  Hence  an  approximation 
perfection  is  indispensable  to  an  approximation  to  oe 
tainty  that  God  will  grant  a  specified  favour.  Take 
text  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  tenet  in  que 
tion :  "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  yc 
ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  untoyot 
(John  XV.  7).  This  promise  they  use  on  two  assnoi 
tions,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  apostles  as  an  ofl 
of  miraculous  power,  and  that  any,  the  least  sin, 
incompatible  with  abiding  in  Christ  So  is  it  the  sinlc 
one,  for  the  time  being,  who  can  offer  the  prayer 
faith  on  this  promise,  and  obtain  the  specified  answi 
Of  necessity,  a  pressure  toward  sinlessness  must  preoe> 
a  pressure  toward  the  prayer  of  faith.  So  Mr.  Finn 
says,  ''  Entire  consecration  is  indispensable  to  tl 
prayer  of  faith."  Hence  the  historical  fact  in  ti 
Church  that  the  doctrine  under  discussion  and  tf 
Hoctrine  of  perfection  are  usually  found  associated. 

In  the  aiguments  used  to  show  that  the  provideooi 
prophecies,  and  promises  of  God  furnish  a  basis  for  tl 
prayer  of  faith,  there  is  always  apparent  a  consciousne 
that  they  are  not  enough.  Hence  there  is  a  oonstai 
tendency  to  quote  and  appropriate  the  promises  torn 
for  use  only  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  warranted 
prayer  for  miraculous  aid.  The  advocates  of  tl 
doctrine  under  discussion  fail  to  discriminate  betwv 
the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary  promises.  Indae 
to  be  able  to  appropriate  some  of  these  promises 
supernatural  aid  and  specified  mercies,  Mr.  Fiou 
finds  it  expedient  to  discard  the  distinction  betwei 
miraculous  and  common  faith :  ''  Just  as  if  the  faith 
miradea  was  something  different  from  fiuth  in  God  '■ 
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HiraculoTis  and  common  faith  he  makes  the  same,  and 
go  of  coune  tha  two  classes  of  promises  must  become 
Such  reasoning  puts  him  offering  the  prayer  of 
on  apostolic  ground^  as  to  power  with  Qod.    He 
iDay  ssk  what  he  will  among  natural  or  supernatural 
hTonn  with  the  assurance  of  getting  them.    Yet  even 
the  (Hdinary  and  extraordinaiy  promises  together  do 
not  seem  to  constitute  a  sufficient  warrant  always  for 
the  pisyer  of  faith.    They  are  not  felt  to  be  specific  and 
tangiUe  enou^  to  beget  assurance  and  positiyeness  in 
him  praying.    Hence  the  resort  to  a  warrant  and  evi- 
dence baaed  on  our  desires,  as  desires  begotten  of  Qod : — 

"  If  joa  find  yoiunelf  strongly  drawn  to  desire  a  blessiog, 
pn  are  to  understand  it  as  an  intimation  that  Qod  is  will- 
iag  to  bestow  that  particular  blessing,  and  so  yon  are  bound 
to  bdiere  it.  GKmI  does  not  trifle  with  his  children.  He 
doM  sot  go  and  excite  in  them  a  desire  for  one  blessing,  to 
ton  them  off  with  something  else.  Bat  he  excites  the  very 
Mes  he  is  willing  to  gratify.  And  when  they  feel  such 
deBRiy  they  are  bound  to  follow  them  out  nntil  they  get 
tke  Wimg."  "If  Qod  give  other  evidence  besides  the 
NBiei,  where  is  the  objection  1  True,  there  is  a  sense  in 
vbidi  this  is  a  new  revelation;  it  is  making  known  a  thing 
fcyh'w  Spirit."  "If  we* are  not  bound  to  expect  the  very 
tiung  we  ask  for,  it  must  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  deoeiTCs 
VI  Why  should  he  excite  us  to  desire  a  certain  blessing, 
vhen  he  means  to  grant  something  else  ?  " 

This  is  an  assumption  of  modem,  daily,  inspiration. 
The  Scriptures  fiEuling  to  give  a  man  warrant  to  press 
^  for  a  specified  object,  he  supplements  the  Scrip- 
^  by  an  inspiration  of  his  own.    His  moods  consti- 
tute Dew  chapters,  and  the  separate  desires  are  the 
^'snei  thereof.    "  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  a 
oev  lerelation/*    A  broader  platform  for  the  wildest 
^Dttidsm  is  not  needed.    The  counsel  of  the  heart  is 
citeenied  the  voice  of  Qod.    This  strange  assumption 
^  utbority  has  been  the  germ  of  the  grossest  excesses 
m  Christian  history.    A  notable  illnstration  is  found  in 
the  hallucinations  of  Edward  Irving  and  his  followers, 
^hea  this  theory  is  put  in  practice  there  is  religion 
*>K)Qgh  m  it  to  intenidfy  all  the  impulsive  activities  of 
t^  soul,  while  there  is  left  sufficient  latitude  for  the 
^Qdeit  wanderings  <^  enthusiasm.    For  by  the  condi- 
tbotof  the  theory  quoted,  nothing  outside  the  man,  or' 
appealing  to  him  through  the  ordinary  channels,  can 
^iMitnl  him.    Being  by  admission  beyond  the  warrant 
^  tty  specific  promise,  he  is  a  law  unto  himself;  and 
^  he  construe  his  desires  '*  as  an  intimation  that  Qod 
aviQiiig  to  bestow  that  particular  blessing,"  he  is  both 
"boond  to  believe  it "  and  to  refuse  aU  outside  evidence 
^  the  contrary.     So  do  extremes  meet     Theodore 
^er  lays  that  his  own  heart  is  a  sufficient  source  of 
'''ipiistion  for  himself,  and  he  glides  away  into  in- 
^^^.  This  new  school  of  religionists,  in  an  extreme 
^tvoQtnesSy  construe  their  desires  as  a  supplement  to 
^Scripturea,  and  added  by  the  Spirit,  and  they  glide 
**iy  faito  antinomianism. 
It  ii  itni^  that  discerning  and  thoughtful  men  should 


adopt  such  a  theory  of  government  by  desires.  With 
the  knowledge  and  admission  that  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  with  the  painful  fact  standing 
forth  in  the  history  of  the  Church  that  the  gravest 
delusions  have  had  their  origin  and  growth  in  this 
theory,  we  marvel  at  its  adoption  by  intelligent  men. 
Allow  for  all  the  holiness  we  will,  and  in  those  most 
sanctified,  when  the  'person  praying  goes  beyond  the 
warrant  of  any  specific  promise  covering  his  specified 
object,  and  makes  his  intense  desire  an  assurance  of 
the  Holy  Qbost  that  he  shall  certainly  obtain  'the  very 
thing  he  asks,  he  is  but  praying  on  his  own  judgment 
He  is  taking  the  responsibility  of  claiming  and  expect- 
ing the  favour  on  the  ground  only  that  he  does  ex- 
tremely wish  it  The  "discerning  of  spirits"  is  over- 
ruled, and  no  margin  is  left  for  the  mistakes  of  sinful 
and  broken  human  nature.  It  is  true  'Hhe  Sprit 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered"  when  ''we  know  not  what  we  should  pray 
for  as  ^e  ought"  But  we  are  nowhere  told  what  mode 
for  helping  us  the  Spirit  adopts.  Least  of  all  are  we 
authorized  in  saying  that  he  does  it  by  blotting  in  us 
specific  desires  that  we  are  to  consider  as  a  warrant 
from  Qod  "  that  we  shall  receive  the  very  things  that 
we  ask  for."  We  are  wisely  thrown  back  on  our  moral 
judgments  to  determine  how  much  of  our  intense  long- 
ing for  an  object  of  prayer  is  of  ourselves  and  how  much 
of  Qod.  The  joint  action  of  our  hearts  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  these  deep  religious  emotions  and  wishes  will 
not  resolve  itself  with  a  perfect  clearness  in  a  human 
analysis.  ''  It  is  the  glory  of  Qod  to  conceal  a  thmg" 
when  be  thus  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do. 

As  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  obtain  evidence 
warranting  a  certainty  that  the  very  thmg  prayed  for 
shall  be  obtained,  so  it  must  be  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
obtaining  the  thing.  In  other  words,  this  prayer  of 
faith  is  an  impossible  prayer.  It  cannot  find  a  basis 
for  the  certainty  of  the  answer.  Every  man  praying 
knows  so  much  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  heart,  and  of 
the  variations  and  mysteries  in  providence,  and  of  the 
many  high  conditions  that  Qod  imposes  for  acceptable 
prayer,  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  the  full  belief 
of  obtaining  a  specified  object  He  will  doubt,  not  Qod, 
but  himself,  while  he  prays ;  and  the  best  part  of  his 
prayer  will  be  this  self-distrust  For  that  honest 
scepticism  on  his  own  motives  and  spirit  and  warrant 
and  expectations  will  probably  make  him  so  Christ-like 
as  to  say:  " Neverthdess,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done."  Doubtiess  individuals  are  sincere  in  thinking 
that  they  have  offered  this  prayer  and  received  answer 
to  it  This  is  easily  understood.  Their  prayers  were 
sincere,  earnest,  and  persevering,  with  the  reasonable 
labour  accompanying  that  is  adapted  under  Qod  to  work 
an  answer.  Such  prayers  are  the  ones  that  Qod  usually 
answers  graciously;  and  in  the  cases  supposed  the 
answers  were  answers  to  the  common  prayers  of  devout, 
earnest  hearts.  Because  in  certain  instances  the  thing 
granted  waa  the  thing  asked  for,  we  may  not  assume 
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that  the  prayer  of  faith  obtained  it,  and  so  uige  the 
obligaUoD  to  hare  and  use  this  faith  of  getting  juat 
'What  we  ask  for.  Such  conclusion  is  broader  than  the 
facts  will  warrant  The  answers  may  have  had,  and 
probably  did  have,  no  connection  with  the  assurance 
that  they  were  to  obtain  thoto  yeiy  objects. .  The 
fallacy  of  all  this  reasoning  from  supposed  answers  to 
the  prayer  of  iaith  will  be  apparent  if  one  will  make 
his  argument  tabular,  and  composed  of  all  the  facts 
that  should  go  in.  Let  him  draw  his  schedule  with 
columns  -for  the  person  praying  in  the  full  faith  sup- 
posed, the  time,  the  place,  tiiie  object,  and  the  answer. 
The  blanks  in  the  column  for  answers,  when  the  very 
thing  sought  was  not  obtained,  will  destroy  that  pre- 
sumptuous certainty  that  we  can  hare  the  precise  favour 
we  ask  for.  The  truth  is.  Christian  ardour  and  an 
emotional  piety  have  outrun  the  logic  of  texts  and  in- 
duction to  establish  a  favourite  theory.  The  argument 
has  been  based  on  the  exceptions,  and  the  conclusion 
will  be  denied  if  the  table  of  facts  is  made  out  In  full 
and  allowed  in  evidence. 

We  have  yet  another  difficulty  with  this  theory. 

If  Christians  of  a  tender  and  devout  spirit  are  urged 
to  the  exercise  of  this  prayer  of  faith,  it  must  work 
frenzy  and  fanaticism.  For  striving  for  it  takes  one  out 
of  the  region  of  the  senses,  of  evidence,  knowledge,  and 
reasoning,  into  the  region  of  the  enthusiastic,  the  vision- 
aiy,  the  inspired.  The  safe  basis  of  revealed  truth  and 
established  fact  is  left  for  the  structures  of  a  devout 
fancy.  An  inner  light,  the  most  delusive  of  all  lights, 
is  taken  as  a  supplement  where  the  revealed  light 
ceases  to  shine.  So  the  man  is  uiged  on  over  a  dim 
and  perilous  way,  his  desires  alone  being  guides  to  his 
dangerous  footsteps.  What  shall  keep  such  a  man  from 
being  sufficient  unto  himself,  and  fanatical  without 
limit? 

Moreover,  how  can  one  exercise  a  truly  submissive 
spirit  while  offering  this  prayer  of  faith  ?  One's  liability 
to  mistake  God's  will,  or  his  own  real  good,  must  be 
overlooked ;  the  favour  sought  must  be  specified,  as  in 
an  order,  and  the  certainty  of  receiving  it  must  be 
absolute.  For  ''this  kind  of  faith  always  obtains  the 
object*  Where  is  the  place  left  for  one  to  feel  and 
say :  "  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done !  *• 
That  glorious  and  gracious  condition,  which  leaves  aU 
the  responsibility  of  granting  or  denying  with  God,  and 
gives  us  such  a  bold  refuge  from  our  errors  in  judgment 
or  feeling,  is  thrown  out    The  suppliant,  trusting  spirit 


ia  supplanted  by  a  self-sufficiency ;  the  only  will 
nixed  is  the  man's  will,  and  the  faith  exercise^ 
fiiith  that  the  man  has  in  himself  that  he  ij 
and  is  sure  of  gaining  his  end.  It  is  not  at 
sweet  faith  that  trusts  God  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
is  no  tender  yielding  of  our  most  cherished 
or  sacred  interests,  as  when,  **  Abraham  at 
forth  hia  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  hi 
According  to  this  prayer,  the  man  and  all  hia  ] 
do  not  enter  into  and  disappear  in  the  unknowi 
God,  leaving  this  voice  only  to  be  heard:  ** 
glorify  thy  name."  It  precludes  the  rich  exp» 
those  eminent  saints  whose  prayers  were  almost  ti 
praises  before  they  came  to  the  gates  of  pearl,  i 
of  their  own  will  had  they  left  In  contrast  wi 
the  prayer  of  faith  is  businesfr-like,  and  they  w 
it  are  apt  to  manifest  an  easy  familiarity  with  G 
at  times  a  spirit  almost  exacting  and  demanding 
prayers  do  not  remind  us  of  Abraham's  interces 
Sodom,  and  David's  for  his  sick  child,  and  Pai 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  ai^d  our  Saviour's  in  Geth 
We  have  yet  to  remark  only  on  the  depressii 
ences  of  this  doctrine  on  some  minds.  A  tende 
tive,  prayerful  heart,  if  once  gained  over  by  this  d 
would  not  soon  or  easily  escape  the  power  of  : 
have  met  many  on  whom  its  effects  were  most 
and  distressing,  till  the  truth  as  to  the  real  p 
faith  relieved  them.  For  they  felt  pressed 
teaching  to  ask  and  expect  mercies  of  a  defir 
specified  kind,  whOe  they  could  find  no  Sc 
warrant  for  such  definiteness  in  expectation.  T 
that  there  was  an  alarming  and  sinful  deficiency 
faith,  if  they  did  not  feel  certain  of  obtaining  the 
sought,  while  they  could  find  no  basis  for  such  ce 
While  they  were  conscious  that  their  heart 
deceived  them,  they  felt  that  in  the  prayer  of  fa 
must  make  no  allowance  for  error  in  feeling  or  ju( 
and  so  shade  the  certainty  of  the  answer  with  a  do 
brief,  they  found  that  the  doctrine  pressed  them 
an  impossible  prayer.  After  years  of  depress 
struggle,  they  have  escaped  from  the  entanglin 
and  come  into  the  joyous  liberty  of  having  faith 
They  can  now  be  joyous  in  a  filial  confidence 
can  press  their  desires  warmly,  perseveringly,  a 
a  struggle  at  the  throne  of  grace,  sometime 
earnestly, "  being  in  an  agony,"  and  then  with  a 
like  contentment  leave  their  garden  of  Getb 
saying,  "  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
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A  HUGUBNOT  8T0RT. 


I.— WHO  HX  ITAfl. 

[T  the  darkest  hour  of  a  dark  night,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1569,  t\?o  young  men 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  market- 
place of  Nlsmea.   When  the  moon,  strug- 
gling through  dense  nuisses  of  cloud,  cast 
a  fitful  and  occasional  gleam  on  their 
figures  and  faces,  an  observer  might  have 
noticed  that  they   contrasted  strangely 
other.    The  dress  and  bearing  of  the  eldei 
.  him  a  gentleman ;  his  features  were  noble 
;)itful,  but  careworn  ;  a  life  of  constant  peril 
ring  had  left  little  to  tell  of  youth  on  his  fur- 
>w  and  wasted  cheek.    His  arm  was  linked 
it  of  his  younger  and  less  dignified  companion, 
KiBe  woollen  doublet  sufficiently  marked  his 

are  right,  Monsieur  le  pasteur,"  said  the  pea- 
;h  in  tones  hoarse  with  suppressed  anguish, 
ist  leave  us.  It  is  written :  '  When  they  per^ 
a  in  one  city,  flee  unto  another.* " 
it  is  hard  to  leave  the  flock  which  He  has 
I,  the  *  beautiful  flock,'  in  the  very  mouth  of 

IS  Emile  de  Rochet  spoke  rather  to  his  own 
in  to  his  companion,  yet  the  artizan  under- 
l  answered  him. 

you  save  them.  Monsieur,  by  remaining? 
•u  save  my — my  only  brother,  who  perished 
upon  yonder  spot?"  And  he  pointed  to  a 
,  blackened  spot  in  the  market-place,  which 
ibeams  at  that  moment  illumined  with  a  cold 
tly  light 

J  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ'  have  not 
I,"'  returned  the  pastor. 
)w  it.  Monsieur,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  know  it ; 
could  I  bear  to  live?"  His  voice  trembled, 
strong  frame  shook  with  emotion.  After  a 
6  resumed  more  calmly :  '*  It  was  the  Lord's 
[onsieur  le  pasteur,  that  i/ou  were  not  taken 
wasL  But  the  good  Master  knew  we  could  not 
lyet." 

xdd  we  spare  Jules  Maderon,"  siud  de  Rochet> 
"The  young,  gifted,  zealous  disciple— be  to 
aontless  spirit  and  strong  hand  I  looked  to 
t  standard  if  I  fell,  or  rather,  when  1  fell  I 
fixtgqne  my  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who 
bove,  but  surely  His  '  way  is  in  the  sea,  his  path 
real  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  known.' " 
«,  Monsieur,  true.  Only  think  of  it :  I  was 
It  QoiliB,  workmg  at  my  trade  and  fearing  no 


evil,  when  he  went  to  that  assembly  and  prayed  with 
the  poor  people.  The  governor  hears  of  it  (alas !  that 
a  man  whose  hairs  are  white,  and  who  has  but  a  few 
years  more  to  live,  should  be  so  pitiless— God  forgive 
him !)  he  sends  his  spies— Jules  is  taken ;  and  when  T 
come  back  he  lies  fettered  in  that  tower,  waiting  for  his 
doom.  I  see  him  no  more  until— ontil  this  day.  I 
stood  dose  beside  him  to  the  last;  I  told  the  halberdiers 
(for  I  was  desperate),  that  I  feared  neither  the  swords 
they  carried  nor  the  faggots  they  kindled.  We  clasped 
each  other's  hands— I  had  meant  to  strengthen  him, 
but  I  could  not  say  one  word.  He  said  to  me, '  Good 
night,  brother ;  we  shall  meet  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.'  And  so  we  shall,  but  the  night  is  a  long 
one.  Monsieur." 

*^  The  day  that  follows  will  be  glorious,  Jacques;  and 
its  '  sun  shall  no  more  go  down.' " 

"  One  thing  is  strange  to  me,  very  strange,"  resumed 
the  artizan.  Why  he  was  taken— he  who  could  do  so 
much  for  the  cause— gifted  as  you  know  he  was.  He 
had  the  good  book  all  by  heart;  never  a  priest  or 
monk  but  he  could  reason  down  and  leave  without 
a  word ;  and,  0  Monsieur,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  and  what  he  has  done  for  us,  and 
how  good  he  is,  and  how  loving — it  made  oiu:  hearts 
bum  within  us.  While  I,  though  his  own  brother, 
am  a  rough,  ignorant  lad,  who  never  yet  could  say 
three  words  to  purpose.  I  can  saw  and  plane  with 
the  best,  I  know  my  trade,  but,  God  help  me,  I  know 
nothing  more." 

**  Yes,  my  Mend,  thou  dost  know  one  thing  more : 
*  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.' " 

'* Jesus  Christ!"  The  softened  reverent  tones  in 
which  the  youth  repeated  the  Name  which  is  above 
every  name,  were  enough  to  show  how  he  loved  it,  and 
how  that  love  had  changed  and  raised  his  whole  nature. 
There  must  have  been  tears  in  bis  eyes,  though  they 
were  not  allowed  to  fall.  ''Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I 
was  wild  and  thoughtless,  I  cared  not  for  these  things. 
Plenty  of  food,  a  dance  in  the  evening  with  the  girls,  a 
game  at  tennis  with  the  apprentice  lads— this  was  all  I 
wanted.  Then  he  came  home  from  his  travels,  so 
strangely  changed.  He  talked  to  me  about  the  mass, 
and  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints;  but  I  could  not  tell 
you  half  he  said.  At  last  he  would  have  me  go  with 
him  to  the  field-preaching ;  and  because  we  were  but 
two,  and  we  so  loved  each  other,  I  would  not  say  him 
nay.  There  I  heard  you  preach.  Monsieur.  I  forget 
your  words,  for  it  was  not  your  voice  I  heard,  but  the 
voice  of  One  who  spoke  through  yon,  and  who  said  a 
word  to  me  I  never  shall  forget  That  word  was, 
*  Seek  my  face.'    I  sought  him;  I  payed  (miM  wertt 
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{lOor  prayers  surely,  but  the  good  Lord  understands 
us  all).  I  went  again  to  the  field-preaching,  and  again 
I  heard  his  Yoioe.  This  time  the  words  were,  *  Thy 
sins  are  foigiven  thee;  go  in  peace.'  Monsieur,  do  you 
marvel  that  my  heart  is  nigh  to  breaking  this  hour, 
^because  I  was  not  the  one  to  be  burned  instead  of  my 
young  brother  ?  Surely  the  best  use  the  Master  could 
have  made  of  me  was  to  let  me  die  for  him.  I  can 
never  persuade  any  one  to  love  him  ;  but  I  could  have 
stood  firm  at  the  stake,  thinking  of  those  blessed  words 
of  his;  and  then  Jules  might  have  lived  to  do  such 
great  things  for  his  name's  sake." 

"  He  knows  best,"  returned  the  pastor.  "  And  thou 
canst  not  doubt,  Jacques,  that  He  who  hath  spoken 
those  two  words  to  thee,  speaks  another  also—'  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.' " 

"  I  work,  Monsieur  ?    How  ?" 

"  With  all  that  thou  hast,  which  is  his,  since  thou 
thyself  art  his." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  have  nothing  save  my  hammer  and 
my  plane,  my  saw  with  its  file,  and  the  power  to  use 
them." 

"  Then  use  them  in  his  service." 

"  How  so,  Monsieur  ?" 

"  Gfo  and  ask  Him.  This  much,  at  least,  I  tell  thee, 
Jacques  Maderon,  He  never  yet  refused  any  offering 
brought  by  a  grateful  heart— from  the  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,  spread  before  him  by  the  kings  of 
the  East,  to  the  palm-branches  gathered  by  the  feeble 
hands  of  the  children  of  Jerusalem." 

''  I  partly  understand  you.  Monsieur,"  said  Maderon 
slowly  and  thoughtfully;  "  you  mean  that  I  must  work 
well  and  honestly,  and  work  hard  too,  that  I  may  have 
wherewith  to  help  our  poor  brethren,  who  are  oppressed 
and  plundered  by  the  Governor.  One  thing  I  know," 
he  added — "  neither  Jeannette  nor  her  aged  father  shall 
want  for  bread  whilst  Jacques  Maderon  can  saw  a  board 
in  two." 

"Jeannette?" 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  did  not  know  them.  She  and 
my  Jules  loved  each  other  from  childhood." 

De  Rochet  seemed  to  shiver  with  pain,  as  one  might 
do  if  a  wound  were  heedlessly  touched. 

"  Are  not  all  these  things  with  thee,  my  God?"  he 
said,  half  aloud.  "  Dost  thou  not  mark  every  cry  and 
tear,  and  every  silent  agony?  And  the  poor  girl  ?"  he 
asked. 

Maderon  sighed,  bnt  answered,  "  She  has  her  father 
and  her  brother."  He  added,  after  a  pause,  "  The  old 
man  is  nearly  past  labour,  and  Chariot  still  an  apprentice." 

Perhaps  this  was  not  said  without  a  slight  gleam  of 
satisfaction.  The  only  earthly  thought  which  just  then 
could  give  Jacques  Maderon  any  feeHng  akin  to  plea- 
sure, WBJS  his  purpose  of  toiling  night  and  day  for  those 
bound  to  him  by  the  double  tie  of  love  to  his  martyred 
brother,  and  faithful  service  to  his  Lord  and  theirs. 

''Jacques,"  said  de  Rochet,  ''the  hour  is  late;  thou 
•hooldst  return  to  thine  home," 


"  I  have  no  home  now.  Monsieur,"  replied 
^'  The  spot  most  like  home  to  me  in  the  wt 
is  this,  where  I  last  saw  his  face.  But  yon, ! 
have  you  arranged  all  things  for  your  esca] 
morrow?" 

"I  have,  my  friend;  or  rather,  our  bretl 
arranged  for  me,  and  I  trust  to  avoid  suspidc 
at  this  midnight  hour,  a  little  band  await  i 
Rue  des  Cannes,  to  meet  for  the  last  time  at  on 
footstool.    Wilt  thou  thither  with  me  ?" 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  pasteur,  no !  To-night  I 
bear  the  faces  of  our  friends  and  their  questioi 
your  leave,  however,  I  will  walk  with  you  to  t 

They  walked  on  in  silence  till  they  reachec 
of  a  house  in  the  street  named  by  de  Rochet 

"Now,  farewell,  my  brother!"  said  the  p 
tending  his  hand.    "  Remember  the  words 
hath  said  to  thee;  keep  them  in  thy  heart 
them  in  thy  life,  until  he  says  that  other  word, 
the  best  of  all—  *  Friend,  go  up  higher.* " 

"  Farewell  I  God  bless  and  preserve  you,  M 
Rochet.    You  have  indeed  been  his  messenge 

He  turned  away.  The  pastor  looked  after 
moment,  then  knocked  at  the  gate — a  low 
knock,  evidently  a  pre-concerted  signal.  ^ 
who  was  on  the  watch,  admitted  him,  noise 
without  delay;  then  closed  and  bolted  the  doc 
Jacques  Maderon  in  the  deserted  street  alone 

II. — WHO  WERE  UIS  FRIENDS. 

The  year  in  which  Jacques  Maderon  wep 
brother,  and  Emile  de  Rochet  fled  to  Guilis 
the  cruelty  of  the  governor  of  NismeS;  was  a 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Huguenots.    They 
forced  to  take  up  arms  in  defence,  not  so  muc 
liberties  as  of  their  very  lives ;  but  the  God 
had  not,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  seen  J 
the  victory  to  those  who  were  maintaining 
cause.     In  the  beginning  of  October  the 
army  sustained  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Mon 
defeat  which  nearly  struck  despair  into  the 
heart  of  the  wise  and  good  Coligny.    Am 
glimpses  now  and  then  afforded  by  history,  n 
what  men  said  and  did,  but  of  what  they  r€ 
few  are  more  touching  than   that  of  the  re 
Moncoutour.      Two  princes  still  in  their 
the  Prince  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Co: 
at  this  time  the  nominal  chiefs  of  the  Hiigue 
but  the  responsibility  devolved,  in  fact,  upon 
able  admiral    D'Aubign6,  the  historian  of  b 
Huguenots,  in  his  "Histoire  Universelle," 
picts  at  once  the  weakness  and  the  strengtl 
row  and  t^e  faith,  of  this  true  soldier  of 
"  Surrounded  by  weakened  towns,  terrified 
foreigners  without  baggage,  himself  withoi 
pursued  by  an  enemy  pitiless  to  all,  without 
him ;  he  was  abandoned  by  every  one  save  b} 
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the  Queen  Jeanne,  who  had  abready  reached  Niort,  to 
yd  oat  her  hand  to  the  afiSicted,  and  assist  in  retriev- 
ing their  affiurs.  This  old  man,  consumed  by  fever,  as 
they  carried  him  in  his  litter,  lay  revolving  all  these 
Utter  things,  and  many  others  which  were  gnawing  at 
his  heart,  their  sting  more  grievous  'than  liis  painful 
found,  when  L'Estrange,  an  aged  gentleman,  and  one 
of  his  principal  counsellors,  travelling  wounded  in  the 
nme  manner,  ordered  his  litter,  where  the  road 
lideDed,  to  be  a  little  advanced  in  front  of  the  other, 
ud,  patting  forward  his  head,  looked  for  some  time 
fiadiy  at  his  chiet  Then  the  tears  filling  his  eyes,  he 
toned  away  iriih.  these  words,  "  Si  est  ce  que  Dieu  est 
tikimx^  (Yet  God  is  a  sweet  consolation).  And  so 
thej  parted,  perfectly  understanding  each  other's 
AoQghts,  though  quite  unable  to  utter  more.  But  this 
gmt  captain  has  been  heard  to  confess  to  his  intimates, 
Aat  this  one  little  word  from  a  friend  sufficed  to  raise 
^broken  spirits,  and  restored  him  to  better  thoughts 
of  the  present,  and  firm  resolutions  for  the  future." 

God  <<who  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down," 
«», indeed,  preparing  in  many  ways  ''a  little  help" 
fir  his  tried  and  suffering  servants;  and  amongst  the 
BiMos  by  which  it  was  his  good  pleasure  to  aid  them  in 
tiidr  distress,  not  the  least  was  one  resulting  from  a 
tnin  of  thought  which  about  this  time  occupied  the  mind 
of  Maderon,  the  carpenter  of  Nismes. 

The  lonely  silent  Huguenot  artizan  steadily  pursued 
his  daily  toil, ''  working  with  his  hands,*'  not  so  much 
to  iQpply  his  own  necessities  as  those  of  his  friends  who 
veie  imprisoned  or  reduced  to  poverty  on  account  of 
tfadtikeadfiast  adherence  to  the  truth.  He  was  '^  com- 
fctted  concerning"  his  brother,  for  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  the  great  and  wise  Goligny,  God  was  a  sweet  conso- 
bion.  From  that  lodging  in  a  narrow  street  many 
It^eis  went  up  which  did  not  fail  to  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Highest,  and  such  an  answer  of  peace  did  they 
Nag  to  the  heart  of  him  who  prayed,  that  he  soon  be- 
pi  again  to  chant  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot  whilst 
ttg^^  in  his  work,  although  when  he  did  so  he 
ibost  always  made  choice  of  the  "  songs  of  Zion"  in  her 
^  of  distress  and  affliction.  Nor  was  his  work  itself 
vithoat  a  helpful  and*  soothing  influence.  It  were  an 
Qbeiting  proUem,  were  any  one  competent  to  solve 
itt  to  calculate  how.  much  sorrow,  morbidness,  and  even 
^^Mpair  18  put  to  flight  from  time  to  time  by  hard  and 
Mmioas  toil,  stUl  more  by  such  work  as  requires  and 
^ff^  the  exercise  of  mind. 

Jaeqaes  Maderon  did  not  forget  hm  self-imposed 
^  towards  the  family  his  martyred  brother  had  loved. 
Bettiaistered  to  their  wants, read  ''the  Book"  with 
^  in  the  evenings,  when  the  doors  were  shut,  and 
^>BciMd  a  salutary  influence  over  Chariot,  a  thought- 
hi  though  well-disposed  and  amiable  youth. 

In  his  way  from  their  lodging  to  his  own,  Maderon 
^^v^i  ptaied  near  the  Porte  des  Caimes.  There  was 
^^wtfaiog  there  which' might  have  attracted  the  eye  of 
^^^aofft,  though  few  uneducated  men^  born  and  bred 


upon  the  spot,  would  have  regarded  it  with  particular 
interest.  The  town  of  Nismes  was  then  and  is  now 
supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
which  conveys  the  waters  of  two  springs— the  Airon  and 
the  Ure— a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  by  the  cele- 
brated Pont  du  Gard,  to  a  fountain  within  the  town. 
Between  the  Porte  des  Cannes  and  the  castle,  the  waters 
flow  through  a  channel  which  is  closed  by  a  grating. 
One  evening  Maderon  looked  thoughtfully  at  this  grat- 
ing as  he  passed.  ''  I  wish  those  bars  were  gone,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "so  could  our  brethren  from  Guilis 
enter  unobserved,  and  take  the  town  for  the  Princes." 
The  next  evening  and  the  next  the  same  idea  recurred 
to  him,  and  each  time  with  added  force.  ''  I  wish  I 
could  file  away  those  bars,"  he  thought,  and  the 
thought  went  with  him  to  his  lonely  lodgings,  haunted 
him  while  he  slept,  and  then  mingled  with  his  dreains. 
It  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  that  ''wishes  are 
often  idle  things,"  and  yet  perhaps  with  even  more, 
that — 


'*  Wisbinf:  monldi  In  clay  what  life 
Carves  in  the  marble  reaL" 


Upon  the  following  evening,  Maderon  again  passed 
slowly  near  the  Porte  des  Cannes,  thinking  this  time  of 
the  sentinel  who  stood  all  night  under  the  castle  wall, 
just  above  the  chaimel,  as  if  for  the  exfiress  purpose  of 
guarding  that  one  entrance  to  the  strongly  fortified 
towiL  On  this  occasion  his  musings  were  brought  to  a 
dose  by  Jeannette's  young  brother  Chariot,  who  had 
been  in  search  of  him,  and  accosted  him  hastily  and 
with  emotion, — 

"  Come  home  with  me,  Maderon,"  he  said,  "  we  are 
in  bitter  sorrow,  our  father—" 

"Speak  lower,  boy,"  interrupted  Maderon,  "the 
passers  by  will  hear  thee.    Well  ?" 

"  Our  father  has  been  seized  by  the  governor's  men 
and  thrown  into  prison." 

"  Alas,  alas  !"  cried  Maderon.  "  From  the  governor  s 
prison  there  is  no  escape  save  by  denying  the  faith,  and 
that  brave  old  Pierre  Mallard  will  never  do." 

"  I  marvel  the  townsfolk  suffer  these  things,"  said  the 
youth,  "  there  are  so  many  amongst  them  who  think 
with  us." 

"  What  of  thy  sister.  Chariot  ]" 

"  She  weeps— it  is  well  enough  for  girls  and  women  to 
weep — but  men—" 

"  I  tell  thee,  lad,  be  silent  till  we  leave  the  street. 
Here  we  are?" 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  humble  dwelling, 
and  were  about  to  climb  the  steep  and  narrow  stair 
which  led  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  Mallards.  The 
sound  of  a  loud  energetic  voice  struck  upon  Maderon's 
ear  before  the  door  was  opened.  A  few  neighbours,  who 
shared  the  same  religious  opinions,  had  come  in  to  com- 
fort the  afflicted  family;  and  when  Maderon  and  Chariot 
entered,  a  blacksmith,  whose  Huguenot  leanings  were  well 
known,  was  haranguing  the  group  with  the  volubility 
and  violent  gesticulation  so  usual  amongst  his  country** 
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men  upon  far  less  exciting  occasions.  "  We  are  sheep/' 
he  cried,  '^  and  like  sheep  we  are  letting  ourselves  be 
dragged  one  by  one  to  the  slaughter.  Where  are  the 
lords,  the  knights,  and  the  gentlefolk  who  talked  so 
loudly  of  the  gospel  in  the  good  times,  before  the  peace 
was  broken,  and  the  countiy  turned  into  a  slaughter- 
house ?  Ah,  they  are  safe  enough  at  Quilis,  or  else- 
where, little  thinking  how  the  yoke  presses  upon  us  poor 
souls.    There  was  our  pastor.  Monsieur  de  Rochet—" 

''Not  a  word  against  the  pastor  at  thy  peril,  Jean 
Brusson,*'  intemipted  an  old  man, ''  he  had  the  heart 
of  a  martyr." 

"  Nor  is  Jean  Brusson  the  man  to  deny  it,"  replied 
the  blacksmith.  ''  But  this  I  say,  if  the  exiles  of  Quilis 
care  for  us,  let  them  come  back  to  us  like  men,  and 
strike  one  blow  for  our  liberties  and  lives,  trusting  us  to 
strike  the  second.  Had  I  nothing  but  my  hammer, 
with  a  strong  hand  to  grasp  it,  it  would  do  good  service 
against  the  old  tyrant  who  is  starving  our  brethren  in 
his  dungeons,  and  shedding  their  blood  on  his  scaffolds. 
Jacques  Maderon,  let  us  hear  thy  mind  on  the  matter." 

Maderon  had  been  listeuing  thoughtfully.  ''My 
mind  is  this,  friend  Brusson,"  he  answered,  *'  the  less 
said  and  the  more  thought  and  done,  the  better.  Keep 
thy  hammer  ready,  though,  the  time  may  come  for  thee 
to  use  it."  He  paused,  then  added,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, "  It  is  written  in  that  Book  for  which  our  dear 
brethren  are  suffering  even  unto  death, '  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  If  we  strike  for 
vengeance  with  wrath  and  bitter  hatred  in  our  hearts, 
the  good  Lord  will  not  give  us  the  victory.  But  it  may 
be  that  if  we  ask  him  he  will  have  mercy  on  us,  and 
show  us  some  way  to  save  alive  a  remnant  of  his  little 
flock  in  this  great  wicked  cruel  city." 

Having  said  thus,  he  crossed  the  room,  and  spoke  to 
the  weaping  Jeannette  and  two  or  three  women  who 
were  with  her.  The  girl's  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  she 
looked  up  with  interest  as  he  told  her  that  he  had 
found  means  before  this  to  visit  his  Huguenot  brethren 
confined  in  the  town  prison,  and  to  supply  them  with 
food  and  other  necessaries,  and  he  would  not  fall  to  do 
as  much  for  his  faithful  friend,  Pierre  Mallard. 

"  Can  you  take  me  to  see  him  ?"  asked  Jeannette. 
^Perhaps  so,"  returned  Jacques,  and  he  stooped 
down,  and  added  very  low,  "  It  may  be  Qod  will  give 
him  back  to  thee  ere  long.  Good  night,  my  girl."  He 
then  gave  some  directions  to  Chariot,  passed  out  of  the 
room  and  went  quietly  home. 

^  III.— THE  USB  OF  A  PILE. 

''  Chariot,"  said  Maderon,  as  the  youth  entered  his 
workshop  by  appointment  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  Pierre  Mallard's  arrest,  '^wilt  thou  aid  me  to 
save  thy  father's  life?" 

"  Try  me,  friend  Jacques,"  was  the  eager  reply. 

**  I  would  have  thee  count  the  cost,"  returned  Ma- 
deron ;  "  dost  thou  fear  to  peril  thine  own }" 


f     "  Not  in  such  a  cause,"  said  Chariot 

"  Canst  thou  bear  fatigue,  and  cold,  and  looj 
ing  ?    Canst  thou  watt  as  well  as  work,  Charlo 

"  If  I  know  myself,  I  can." 

Maderon  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  some  n 

"  One  question  more,"  he  said  at  length;  **  Gi 
keep  silence, — such  silence  as  the  dead  keep 
graves,— until  I  bid  thee  speak  ?" 

'^Shalllswearit?" 

"  Promise  rather, — God  hears  every  word." 

"  t  promise,  as  I  stand  in  his  presence." 

"  Good ;  now  go  back  to  thy  sister,  tell  hei 
thee  for  some  work,  and  as  we  must  labour  h 
shalt  stay  the  night  with  me.  Say  I  will  pay  t 
and  thou  mayest  bring  food  and  wine  to  the  fi 
morrow.  Take  thy  cloak  and  return  as  quickli 
canst." 

Chariot  did  as  he  was  directed.  When  he 
Maderon  stood  before  him,  equipped  in  his  coai 
strongest  doublet.  He  looked  pale,  but  then 
expression  of  quiet  determination  in  his  face 
thing  that  told  of  courage  to  do,  to  dare,  aQ> 
dure.  With  just  such  a  look  he  would  have  i 
the  scaffold  or  clasped  the  stake,  and  he  woi 
done  so  with  just  as  little  consciousness  thai 
performing  any  but  the  most  ordinary  Christiai 

"  With  the  good  help  of  God,"  he  said,  "  1 1 
to  file  the  bars  of  the  grating  in  the  channe 
Porte  des  Caniies,  that  our  brethren  from  Gu 
enter  to  take  the  town,  and  to  deliver  thy  fal 
all  the  other  Hugiienots  in  this  oppressed  city. 

Chariot  gazed  at  him,  speechless  with  aston 
At  last  he  said,  "  Who  put  thee  upon  this  bus 
who  counselled  thee,  bade  thee  do  it  ?" 

"  God,"  said  Maderon,  reverently. 

"What  dost  thou  mean?"  asked  Chariot, 
the  solemnity  of  his  manner. 

"  That  I  believe  and  am  sure  He  wills  me  t< 
work,  and  that  He  will  aid  me  to  accomplish  it 

"  But,"  said  Chariot,  "  the  sentinel  who  si 
the  castle,  wilt  thou  work  under  his  very  eyes  1 

"I  have  considered  all,  replied  Maderon. 
sentinel  is  changed  every  hour.  He  rings  a  h 
his  time  has  expired,  and  before  his  place  is  ta 
comrade  there  is  an  interval  in  which  a  mai 
count  three,  four,  or  even  five  hundred.  Those 
precious  moments  God  gives  me  to  do  my  \ 
See" — ^he  nused  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet  and 
Mallard  a  cord  which  he  had  wound  many  tiuH 
his  waist,—"  I  will  lie  in  the  ditch,  and  thi 
stand  by  the  wall  in  a  dark,  safe  place  I  have  dis 
holding  the  end  of  this  cord  (it  is  long  enough 
the  bell  rings  and  the  soldier  leaves  his  poet,  th 
pull  it,  and  that  will  be  my  signal  to  work  as  if 
when  the  soldier  returns,  another  pull,  and  I 
and  quiet  until  the  next  hour  gives  me  my 
again.    So  on  until  the  morning  light."  * 

*  The  ptrtienluv  of  Maderon*s  plan  are  all  blftorie 


THE  FAMILY  TBBASUHT. 


"  HkderoD,  the  woik  will  tftk«  ai  &  fear." 

••  It  will  not,"  letunied  Madenm  quieUj, "  nor  eron 

•'  'Twill  be  freeang  work  too  in  thkt  ditch  these  win- 
ter nighta." 
"  Setter  I  iboald  &eeie  than  th;  father  should  bum." 
« If  the  •onnd  id  thj  file  should  betn;  thee  ?"  sug- 
gisted  CharloL 

"  Tiia  nisiiiii"  of  the  water  will  drown  it ;  and  lest 
Ike  ligbt  should  iliscos'eT  what  is  done  in  the  darkness 
(ttough  it  be  no  deed  of  darkness),  I  will  bids  the  traces 
ofmjvork  evecymomingwith  mud  and  wtuc.  Chariot, 
dnt  thou  hesitate  ?  wilt  Uion  make  me  repent  that  I 
tiioien  toaid  me  in  this  deed,  in  preference  to  any 


I  in  Niimea,  a  lad  whs  bu  his  bihes  to  save  tnm 
the  burning  pile,  or  the  alow  death  in  prison,  which  is 

"  No,  Jacques,  no !  I  will  stand  beside  thee  till  the 
last,  Q«d  helping  me." 

"  Qod  help  us  both,  and  establish  the  work  of  our 
bands  npon  us."  Maderon  took  a  file  from  amongst  his 
tools,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  thee, 
— HcmienT  de  Bochet  was  right—  Conie  Chariot,  every 
moment  is  precious." 

The  two  joung  men  went  out  together,  and  that 
night  they  began  their  work. 

(T»  W  emtintud.) 


WHAT  KEEPS  TOU  FROM  OHEISTt 


[[ERn.\PS  foa  are  kept  from  coming  to 
Christ  fiom  fear  of  ridicule.  This  is  not  a 
e  to  weak  minds  alone ;  to  many  per- 
is more  terror  in  a  laugh  than 
n  a  liloir.  Yet,  from  whom  do  you  ex- 
'  pect  ridicnlel  From  those  whose  good 
opinion  you  onght  to  vslaeJ  Wo;  but 
only  from  the  giddy,  the  friTolous,  or  the 
pntine.  How  shall  jon  meet  it?  You  may,  if  you 
imw,  quail  before  it,  and  be  laughed  out  of  your  souL 
TWi  Hill  give  you  but  sorry  consolation  on  your  djing- 
H  At  the  bar  of  God  it  will  be  a  poor  amend  to  you 
in  hiving  lost  the  favour  of  Qod,  and  the  jojs  of 
Wen,  that  you  non  the  applause  and  feared  the 
iMjhler  of  {ixiia.  'Hien  ii  but  one  way  to  meet 
liiliaile— face  it  doirti.  It  is,  indeed,  a  nettle  that  if 
Iwid*!  lightly  will  sting  thee  ;  but  grasped  ■firmly  it 
"  handful  of  down."  A.  college  lad,  who 
mM  at  his  room-mate  for  "saying  his  prayers"  be- 
'K  retiring,  nas  at  last  so  affected  and  shamed  by  his 
fAitiiiite's  persistency  in  doing  right,  that  he  was  led 
'■ittclf  t]  penitence  and  prayer.  You  Injure  even  the 
ti  when  you  yield  to  their  sneeiH.  Pray  for  more 
!ri«!,(uid  persevere  1 
II.  Pride  has  tripped  many  a  soul  and  kept  it  back 
^  Chrirt.  Every  sinner  has  his  full  share  of  this; 
*H  more  than  tb«r  share.  Naaman  the  Syrian  had 
^  Id  have  lost  his  life  through  this  snare.  He  wished 
*  be  laved  Hit  a  geniUman;  but  he  bad  to  give  in, 
■■l  go  to  the  Jordan  like  a  lUthj  leper.  When  you 
"^falK  to  dictate  to  God  just  how  he  shall  save  you, 
ih«t  pride  that  ii  keepin^r  you  back.  When  you 
ito  go  down  in  the  dust  before  Christ's  cross  and 
K  Suilt,  and  cry  out, "  (kA  be  merciful  to  me  a 
t!"  pride  ia  the  lurking  devil  that  is  plucking  at 
^  Aiits.  If  you  are  saved  at  all,  it  must  be  on 
^  »4i  tcrau,  and  in  Ood'a  way,  and  in  his  good  time. 
^  it  the  greatest  mairel  of  Divine  generosity  that 


Qod  is  willing  to  save  so  perverse  a  sinner  at  all.  Bat 
if  you  are  lost,  the  iniicription  \vbich  truth  will  writs 
over  jou  will  be,  "  Perished  through  pride." 

III.  Several  persons  with  whom  we  have  laboured 
during  the  past  yea^,  have  been  kept  from  yielding  to 
Christ  by  the  passion  for  the  cap.  Appetite  warred 
agunst  the  Holy  Spirit  To  such  a  man  a  faithful 
pastor  once  said,  "  Ton  must  do  as  you  choose ;  but  Jon 
must  give  up  jour  bottle,  or  give  up  your  bouL"  The 
sacrifice  was  too  great;  the  poor  sUve  of  appetite 
bartered  bis  soul  for  his  dram.  The  number  of  those 
who  are  held  in  the  snares  of  secret  sensuality  is  fbar- 
fiilly  great.  How  can  a  man  admit  the  holy  Jesus  into 
his  heart,  whila  that  heart  is  a  dram-shop  or  a  cage  of 
unclean  birds) 

IV.  Perhaps  none  of  these  snares— pride,  fear  of 
ridicule,  lore  of  gold,  or  love  of  drink,  or  love  of  sensual 
enjoyments  —  may  hinder  especially  yonr  salvation. 
You  frankly  say^  "  I  am  all  wrong ;  I  ought  to  be  a 
Christian ;  I  want  to  be  one ;  but  my  heart  is  obstinate 
and  I  cAunot  change  it."  You  are  right,  you  cannot 
chMige  it  alone.  Do  not  attempt  it.  Bat  sappoee  I 
hand  a  note  to  my  servant,  and  say  to  him,  "Go  and 
dehver  that  to  a  gentleman  in  Wdl  Street"  The  lad 
comes  back,  and  says,  "  The  river  is  de^  and  the  tide 
runs ;  T  could  not  ford  or  swim  the  Bast  Biver."  "  To 
be  sure  you  could  not ;  but  opposite  Wall  Street  is  an 
established  ftrnj;  it  was  made  for  those  who  cannot 
ford  or  swim  the  stream ;  take  that  boat,  and  trust  it 
to  carry  you  over."  Between  you  and  heaven  is  a  river 
that  no  good  works  can  bridge,  and  no  strength  of  your 
own  can  breast  Your  eirof  and  your  sin  are  Uiat  you 
do  not  take  God's  ferry  of  free  grace  (pardon  Uie  homely 
allusion),  and  go  over  on  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
your  Saviour.  Christ  is  waiting  to  change  your  heart; 
he  has  been  ready  to  do  it  for  many  a  guilty  year  of  your 
life ;  the  spirit  of  love  is  wooing  you ;  reason  unites 
with  eonsdence  in  urging  you  to  submit  to  Jesus,  just 


IM 


THB  If*  MIT. Y  TRHAfinRT. 


u  Sutimmu  nibiidttfld  to  be  ennd  of  blindneai.  Bat 
remember  that  Butimens  did  three  thmgi— he  <■  came 

10  Jesus,"  and  gave  himself  up  to  bim  witbont  anj 
dictation  to  be  cured  entirely  bj  the  Divine  Wonder- 
worker. He  did  Dot  wMt;  for  in  ten  minutes  the 
passing  Saviour  would  have  been  out  of  hearing.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  open  bis  own  ejes  after  he  came  to 
Jeaui ;  be  mliinitted  to  be  operated  on ;  bis  faith  took 
him  to  Christ,  and  Christ  healed  him.  PreciseJj  this 
are  700  to  do.  Here  begins  and  ends  jour  doing. 
Don't  forget  tiiat  Uie  blind  man  tnent  to  Juv*.  Have 
jou  done  that  I 

Perhaps  yon  are  intensely  serious  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  Sabbath  under  the  pressure  of  preaching,  but  on 
Monday  morning  slip  back  again  into  the  old  grooves, 
and  run  jooi  whole  mind  upon  money-making,  or  study, 
or  self-gratification.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to 
build  a  house  if  you  worked  on  it  one  hoor  each  week, 
and  pulled  it  down  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  When  will 
yon  become  a  Christian  by  serving  the  world  six  days, 
and  then  thixJdng  oiKnit  serving  Qod  on  a  small  portion 
pf  the  seventh! 


My  friend,  yoa  are  tri&ing  with  your  sonL  Ton ) 
trifling  with  God.  He  offers  the  new  heart ;  be  oOi 
the  grace  tiut  can  convert  yoa  Christ  has  knoek 
for  many  a  year  at  jout  heart's  iixa;  the  arm  tl 
knocks  is  not  weary  yet.  But  presently  you  will  hi 
another  knock— the  band  of  iiaOi  will  be  at  the  do 
and  him  you  cannot  shut  out  How  if  he  come  in  1 
find  nil  Saviour  there  ?  It  will  cost  thee  an  etemi^ 
bewul  thy  folly  in ! 

Do  not  stop  t«  pick  flaws  in  others,  when  Qod  s 
in  tbee  the  huge  sin  of  rejectiug  the  blood  of  Jes 
Do  not  prate  about  the  "  inconsistencies  of  Chtisttao 
when  your  whole  lile  is  one  long  consistent^  of  adn 
ing  that  religion  is  the  only  ant  thing  netdftd,  and  ; 
making  it  less  than  nothing.  There  is  no  incousista 
on  earth  that  compares  with  lus  nho  knows  that  Cbi 
Jesus  iswilling  tosavehim  and  yet  persists  indamni 
his  own  soul !  Whatever  you  say  now  in  self-exca 
we  warn  you  that  at  the  Judgment-seat  yon  will 
ready  to  confess  with  bitterness  of  spirit,  God  wu  rid 
and  I  mat  isrong.  Why  not  confess  that  now,  MU 
upon  it^  before  it  is  too  late  ?  ^ 


PEACE   BT   TAITH. 


e^HHte.  SP£NCER,  in  his  "Pastor's  Sketches," 
j|^^^H*  givesa  touching  account  of  a  young  woman 
iHIHI  "'"'  suddenly  obtained  peace  b;  &uth  in 
3MBWM[  Christ,  after  a  long  period  of  gloom.  She 
'.^9^3B'|[  had  dear  and  pungent  convictions  of  sin, 
^'^  a/'V^  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate  r^ent^ 
j';'^  uux,  and  the  absolute  need  of  an  aton- 
^  ing  SavioQT  to  save  her  from  condem- 

nation. She  seemed  to  understand  her  dependence  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  danger  of  grieving  him,  and 
was  earnest  in  her  private  devotions,  and  in  constant 
attendanceon  the  means  of  grace.  But  for  many  weeks 
she  made  no  progress.  Her  friends  and  companions 
one  by  one  rejoiced  in  hope  of  pardon,  but  she  remained 
in  deep  gloom.  Her  pastor  had  many  long  conversations 
with  her,  but  could  not  understand  what  obstacle  hin- 
dered her  conversion. 

One  evening  00  bis  way  to  church  he  called  at  her 
house.  He  found  her  just  where  she  had  been  for 
many  weeks.    On  leaving  her  he  said,— 

"  I  would  aid  you  moat  willingly,  if  I  could,  but  I 
can  do  you  no  good." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  can,"  said  she,  calmly,  "  but  I 
hope  you  will  still  coine  to  see  me." 

"  Yes,  I  Bill,"  said  I,  "tut  all  I  can  say  is,  I  huna 
there  is  salvation  for  yoa ;  but  you  must  repent,  and 
f  ou  must  Bee  to  Christ." 


The  next  day  she  came  to  see  him,  to  tell  bin  ri 
had  made  a  new  discovery,  and  on  his  asking  her  wh 
it  was,  she  laid,— 

"  Why,  sir,  the  way  of  salvation  all  seemi  to  > 
perfectly  pUin.  My  darkness  is  all  gone.  I  ■ 
now  what  I  never  saw  before.  All  b  light  to  me. 
see  my  way  clear;  and  I  am  not  burdened  u 
troubled  as  I  was.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  k  rt 
has  brought  me  to  iL  But  when  you  were  readii^  ti 
hymn  last  night  I  saw  the  whole  way  of  salvatiiB  I 
sinuen  perfectly  plain,  and  wondered  that  I  had  ui 
seen  it  before.  I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  bol 
tnut  in  Christ  :— 

"'A  mlllT.  omli,  uiil  hfllplgx  TOim, 
Oq  aj  tint  umi  I  liJL' 

I  sat  all  the  evening  just  looking  at  that  hymn.  I  i 
not  hear  your  prayer.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  y> 
sermon.  I  do  not  know  your  text  I  thoagtit 
not&iog  but  that  hymn,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of 
ever  since.  It  is  so  light,  and  makes  me  so  conteBt* 
Why,  sir,  dmi't  you  think  that  the  reason  ve  M^i 
oat  of  darknett  *ooner,  itlhatteedcn't  Miml" 
Simple  faith  inChrist  will  always  bringpeacetotbei" 


C^£  C^ilbnii's  CrtasurjT. 


aOS'B    XIHISTEBS. 


-X1t«]tUi«  Lord,  mil  ^ehliluati;  ramln 

HENwespealLorthinkofOod'smiauten, 
Gol'a  hotU,  we  natunllj  imagine  to 
oiinelTea  tbow  beautiful  angels,  vho 
i[i  Bible  times  so  often  Tiaitsd  tbiB 
earth,  bringing  messages  of  comfort, 
IT  direction,  or  warning,  to  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  or  eiecuting  bis  j«dg- 
menta  on  his  enemies.  We  think  of 
ugel  who  appeared  to  Hagar  in  the  wildemeu,  to 
A  nnder  the  jnniper  tree,  to  Peter  in  prison,  or 
"multitude  of  the  hearenl;  host,"  whose  sweet, 
til  aotbem  the  wondering  shepherds  heard  on  the 
lirf  Bethlehem.  And  do  not  yon  sometimes  wish, 
desi  children,  that  j/oa  could  see  them,  and  hear 
a  BOW  ?  Our  heaTenl;  Father  does  not  see  that  to 
pod  for  ns,  hut  he  tells  na  in  his  word  that  these 
M  messengere  have  not  forsaken  our  world,  and 
g^  innaible  to  our  mortal  eyes,  as  the;  were  to 
K  rftbe  prophet's  servant  (2  Kings  tL  ]5-17),  tbej 
itili  "ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minietet  for 
ii«b>sb«llbeh»raofsalratiaa"  (HA.  I  14). 
Vt  Ood  has  many  messengers,  besides  the  hoi; 
(b.  He  cao  make  use  of  any  of  his  creatures  to  do 
^  It  is  the  joy  and  honour  of  his  beliering 
^  dd  or  young,  to  feel  that  they  ai^  ministers 
iubnmenti  in  his  hands,  serving  him  "  with  their 
is  and  spirits,  which  ore  his."  Tou,  who  read 
M  lines,  may  begin  already  this  hiewed  service. 
f,  mn  a  yonng  child  may  be  one  of  God's  ministers, 
■ny  an  act  of  kindnees,  and  comfort,  and  help  to 
KL  And  beginning  so  early,  how  delightfnl  to  hope 
'jOQ  may  be  allowed  to  do  mucA  fbr  Jesus  and  his 
iK  if  yoti  live  long  on  earth  ;  or  if  jonr  life  here 
U  fat  be  a  kmg  one,  you  are  preparing  to  enjoy  the 
N  the  h^ipy  home  in  heaven,  where  we  know  that 
*  MTtnts  ihill  serve  him"  for  ever,  without  any 
'^  rf  sin,  or  wearinesB,  or  sottow. 
^■(B  vidced,  ungodly  men,  withont  any  intention, 
■^stttfaeir  owo  will,  are  often  mode  to  fulfil  God's 


ten  of  h1^  Ihit  do  hti  plaunrt,"— Pi.  dll.  H. 

purposes,  ^ther  of  judgment  or  m«cy.  Bat  not  men 
alone ;  he  can  employ  any  of  his  creatures,  even  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant.  I  have  often  been 
struck  by  this,  in  reading  the  account  of  the  ph^es 
sent  npon  Pharaoh  and  his  people  in  Egypt,  when  they 
refnaed  to  obey  God  and  let  the  diildren  of  Israel  go. 
I  have  thought  bow  the  proud  Egyptians  must  have 
been  mortified  and  humbled  b;  the  kind  of  enemies 
God  tent  against  them.  Had  these  been  angels  witii 
flami[^  swords  from  heaven,  or  strong  armies  of  in- 
vaden  &om  a  distance,  or  even  terrible  wild  beaata  from 
the  mountains,  tiiey  would  not  have  felt  it  so  much ; 
but  to  be  attacked  by  nasty  little  insecta,  and  creeping 
frogs,  and  feel  themselves  quite  unable  to  overcome 
eA<M,— how  they  must  hare  beea  humbled,  and  com- 
pelled to  oclcnowledge  that  the  God  who  could  employ 
such  hosts  to  fight  his  battles  was  indeed  the  Almighty.' 

But  then  it  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  those  who  love 
the  Lord  to  receive  all  things,  joyful  or  sorrowful,  as 
from  hia  hand,  and  every  message  of  hope  and  comfort, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  as  sent  by  himself. 
Hear  what  a  dear  yoimg  Cliristian  iviote  not  long  ago. 
She  bad  been  once  as  fli!!  of  life  and  spirit  as  any  of 
you,  and  delighted  in  rambling  among  all  the  sweet 
sight*  and  sounds  of  the  fields  and  the  woods.  But 
Ood  laid  her  for  long  years  on  a  bed  of  pain  and  weak- 
ness, and  there  was  no  hope  given  of  her  being  ever 
restored  to  strength  again.  Yet  thus  she  writ«s  to  a 
sister  at  a  distance,  one  fine  spring  morning : — 

"  I  think  I  have  found  more  help  than  ever  in  the 
lessons  from  nature,  since  I  have  been  laid  aside  from 
reading.  I  have  w  enjoyed  the  last  few  days  a  beau- 
tiful little  thnish,  who  begins  his  song  with  the  day- 
light, and  gives  me  such  lovely  music  all  dayjnit  at 
intervals.  I  feel  sure  he  is  sent  as  a  messenger  of  love. 
How  tenderly  the  Lord  does  provide  for  our  pleasures 
aa  well  as  our  wanbi !" 

Tea,  the  jmMj  thmih  was  Oof  a  mesMnger  to  Fannj 
Bickereteth. 
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I  have  read  somenbere  of  a  good  missionaiy,  in  the 
West  Indiea,  I  think,  nbo  had  to  travel  olooe  in  a  dorlc 
night  on  a  very  dangerous  road.  It  led  thtongh  a  deep 
ravine,  vhere,  in  some  places,  the  path  was  k>  narroir 
that  a  single  false  step  of  the  hone  vould  have  been 
destnictian.  The  servant  of  Qod  must  have  knovro  Vtit 
daogeT,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  on,  tmsting 
that  be  woidd  be  preserved  in  saCe^.  In  Bible  days, 
perhaps,  an  angel  nould  liave  been  sent  to  guide  him 
on  the  way.  But  though  no  angel  appeared  to  tfais 
good  man,  be  nas  not  left  wilh  help.  Some  of  jrou 
must  have  read  of  the  wonderful  little  insects  called 
iire-flics,  which  in  these  hot  countries  shine  in  the  dark 
eveuinga,  flitting  about  like  moving  stars  through  the 
summer  air.  I  believe  the  light  ihej  give  ia  so  clear 
that  if  one  he  confined  below  a  glass  jou  could  see  to 
read  by  it  Well,  when  the  missionary  came  to  the 
worst  part  of  bis  road,  two  of  those  bright  little  crea- 
tures kept  flying  beside  him,  following  the  horse's  bead, 
and  by  their  light  he  was  able  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
steps.  He  gratefully  recorded  the  circumstance  next 
day  in  his  journal,  seeing  in  the  pretty  fire-flies  the 
ministers  of  his  heavenly  Father's  providence. 

Another  striking  story,  of  the  same  kind,  I  met  with 
lately.  It  was  the  account  of  a  young  gentleman,  who, 
along  with  two  companions,  took  a  walk  one  autunio 
evening,  in  the  south  of  England,  below  the  high  chalk 
cUfis  which  there  rise  from  the  shore.  Be  was  fond  of 
natural  history,  and  got  so  interested  in  the  search  for 
stones  and  fossils  that  he  lingered  behind  his  friends, 
and  almost  without  knowing  it  aerambted  a  good  way 
Tip  among  the  rocks.  Suddenly,  looking  ronnd,  he  saw 
that  he  had  gone  much  higher  than  he  had  intended, 
and  that,  in  fact,  at  that  iioint  he  could  not  turn  back, 
but  must  go  forwards.  He  saw  far  above  a  ledge  of 
rock,  where  there  might  be  something  like,  secure 
footing,  and  with  very  great  difficulty  and  danger  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  it.  But  now,  what  a  terrible 
situatioa  be  found  himself  in  !  Ue  was  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  shore,  and  the  precipice,  which  it  was 
perfectly  inipossible  Co  ascend,  rose  two  hundred  more 


above  hia  head.  His  fiiends  were  out  of  light,  and  tb 
dark  cold  night  rapidly  coming  on.  He  could  not  stani 
upright  on  tbe  narrow  shelf  of  rock,  and  with  diffiedt; 
keep  in  a  sort  of  sitting  position.  He  ma  oretcome  b- 
fat^e,  hunger,  and  also  pain,  for  hii  hands  were  tor 
and  swolleD.  And  wont  of  aL,  he  felt  a  stupor  aik 
drowainesi  creeping  over  him,  which  he  could  bardl 
resist,  and  he  well  knew  that  to  sleep  in  such  a  plac 
would  be  certain  death,  as  he  should  then,  withn 
doubt,  fall  over  the  fearful  precipice. 

He  was  a  Christian,  accustomed  to  praj,  and  m 
giving  thanks  to  God  fur  having  thus  far  preserved  b. 
life,  he  cried  unto  him  now  for  help  and  dehveraiio 
So  angel  was  sent  for  his  relief,  but  mioisteta  of  anotlM 
kind.  He  was  roused  from  the  fatal  sleep  that  O] 
pressed  him  by  a  loud  scream,  and  tbe  flapping  of 
large  bird's  wing  close  at  hand.  A  pau-  of  leo-gnl 
had  their  nest  in  some  crevice  of  tbe  rocks,  andwei 
so  alarmed  for  their  young  ones  on  seeing  the  itnai 
visitor,  that  instead  of  going  to  roost  they  kept  Spa 
round  and  round,  screaming,  and  flapping  theii  wia| 
almost  in  his  face,  through  all  the  hours  of  dailcaaH 
He  felt  them  to  he  messengers  of  Providence,  and  tdi 
that  their  hanh  notes  seemed  music  in  his  esis.  nio 
kept  fJrom  the  sleep  that  must  have  proved  the  sleep  c 
death,  he  took  hope  and  courage,  and  when  moinin 
came  at  last,  he  was  able  to  attract  the  notice  of  ■ 
(isherman  on  the  shore,  and  then,  by  the  exertiona  e 
the  Coast  Guard,  was  rescued  in  safety  from  his  perilon 
situation. 

Oh,  how  should  the  wicked  and  ungodly,  old  <t 
young,  fear  Him  who  con  employ  so  many  ministers  t> 
punish  theni  for  their  sins,  even  in  this  world  1  Aoi 
how  safely  may  all  who  love  this  God  and  Savioor  but 
in  him,  and  feel  assured  that  he  is  able  to  help  then  ^ 
every  time  of  trouble,  and  can  never,  be  at  a  lost  fir 
messengers  by  whom  to  send  them  comfort  or  deli'tf' 

"  And  they  that  knoir  thy  name  will  put  thdrtnrt 
in  thee :  for  thou.  Lord,  liast  not  forsaken  them  tW 
seek  thee  "  (Ps.  is.  10).  ».!.■■ 


BIBLE  PICTTTBE.    (See  En^ravisff.) 


"JOSEPH   SOLO  TO  THE  IS) 

||ND  it  came  to    pass,  when  Joseph  was 

come  unto  his  brethren,  that  tbey  strijit 

Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  bis  coat  of  many 

colours  that  was  on  him ; 

And  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into 
a  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was 

And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread  :  and 
they  lin«d  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a 
company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  OUeod  with  their 
camels  bearing  spicei?  and  bain  and  myrrh,  going  to 
cariy  it  down  to  Egypt 


And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  What  profit  i*' 
if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal  his  blood ) 

Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  tbe  labmaelites,  andw 
not  our  hand  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our  brother  ■» 
our  flesh.    And  hia  brethren  were  content 

Then  there  passed  by  Midianites  merchantmeo ;  **■ 
they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pi^  and  w* 
Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  ■il<*' 
and  they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt 

And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit;  and,  ''' 
hold,  Joseph  was  not  in  tiie  pit ;  and  he  twt  !■* 
clothes. 
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)  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and  said,  The 
3t ;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
ej  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  killed  a  kid  of  the 
I  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood ; 
ley  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they 
it  to  their  father,  and  said.  This  have  we 
now  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no. 
9  knew  it,  and  said.  It  is  my  son's  coat ;  an 
hath  devoured  him ;  Joseph  is  without  doubt 
eces. 


And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon 
his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days. 

And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to 
comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and  he 
said,  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
mourning.    Thus  his  father  wept  for  him. 

And  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt  unto 
Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the 
guard. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EWCASTLE,  like  most  of  our  great  cities, 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions — 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  older  portion, 
lying  huddled  together,  with  its  narrow 
^,n  lanes  and  miserable  houses,  on  and  at 
Br  the  foot  of  a  steep  ascent,  looks  as  if 
^  the  gayer  new  town  had  thrown  it  down 
hill,  and  it  had  never  been  fible  to  rise 
instinctively  one  feels  that  the  population,  too, 
e  fallen  to  a  lower  social  and  moral  level.  So, 
;,  it  has,  yet,  as  among  the  refuse  thrown  up 
surrounding  coal-pits  many  choice  pieces  of 
oucealed,  so,  too,  among  the  poorest  of  these 
\  to  be  found  holy  men,  women,  and  little  chil- 
lis shining  in  dark  places. 

in  Pudding  Chare,  one  of  the  low  alleys  of 
d,  that  Nelly  Spry  might  be  seen  daily  hawk- 
ket  of  fish,  and  which,  indeed,  she  had  done 
time  that  her  little  arms  could  grasp  the  bur- 
ant  and  privation  of  every  kind  had  been  the 
irtion  from  her  birth ;  but  it  was  not  until  her 
bher  died  that  gloomy  fears  filled  her  heart, 
bom  death  has  met  in  their  childhood,  must 
ember  the  unutterable  dread  of  that  time,  and 
en  well  for  them  if  there  was  some  kind  voice 
n  then  to  speak  of  Jesus,  and  of  heaven,  and  of 
Bating ;  but  poor  little  Nelly  was  left  alone  to 
with  the  darkness  that  oppressed  and  filled  her 
sart  One  Sunday  morning,  as  she  loitered 
basket  near  a  church,  she  saw  a  number  of 
walking  together  with  books  in  their  hands, 
ist  be  going  to  church  she  thought,  and  almost 
(msly  she  followed  them  to  the  gate.  Dropping 
et  in  the  porch,  she  entered,  too,  and  stood 
round  her  in  wonderment  till  a  woman  kindly 
mi  in  a  pew  for  her.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
d  of  prayer  and  praise  had  reached  her  ear,  and 
1  like  a  beautiful  dream.  When  the  preacher 
"nd  as  his  text,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
Christian.'*  She  scarcely  listened,  and  under- 
ill  IflH^  until  near  the  close,  when  a  sentence  ar- 


rested her  every  faculty.  It  was  this :  "  A  Christian 
need  not  be  afraid  to  die.  Jesus  has  died  for  him,  that 
living  or  dying  he  may  be  the  Lord's." 

As  she  took  up  her  basket  and  hurried  home,  she 
repeated  over  and  over  to  herself,  ^'  A  Christian  need 
not  be  afraid  to  die ! " 

As  usual,  she  found  little  Annie  playing  in  the  lane, 
and  brought  her  home,  and,  as  usual,  she  tried  to  wash 
her  sister's  bright  face,  and  to  smooth  her  brown  curls ; 
but  she  heard  none  of  her  baby- prattle.  Michael  Spry 
stood  watchuig  the  children  while  Mrs.  Spry  tried  to 
stitch  up  a  rent  in  his  coat. 

"Father!"  exckimed  Nelly,  "Fm  going  to  be  a 
Christian." 

"  What's  that  the  child  is  saying  ?"  said  Michael. 

"  The  minister  said,"  continued  Nelly,  "  that  Chris- 
tians need  not  be  afraid  to  die,  and  I'm  going  to  be  a 
Christian." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  child,"  he  said,  "  it's  time  enough 
to  think  of  dying  long  after  this." 

"Willie  was  far  littler  than  me,"  answered  Nelly, 
"  and  I  am  afraid  to  die." 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  so  am  I,"  said  her  father ; 
"  but  the  question  now  is,  how  are  we  to  hve  ?^  and  a 
pretty  hard  one  it  is,  I  reckon  ;"  and  taking  his  cap,  he 
went  whistling  down  the  stair. 

Nelly  was  asked  by  her  mother  how  she  had  angered 
her  father,  and  sent  him  to  the  public-house  again,  and 
she  slipped  silently  away  to  tell  her  new  thoughts  to  the 
old  woman  next  door. 

"  Janet,"  she  began,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  Christian." 

*'  I  he's  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Janet ;  "  but  how  are 
you  minded  to  begin?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Nelly.  "  I  must  go  to  church, 
and  I  must  learn.    Can  you  read,  Jenny  ?" 

"  May  be  I  can,  and  may  be  not,"  answered  the  old 
Scotchwoman ;  and  Nelly  saw  she  would  get  little  help 
from  her. 

Full  of  her  new  ideas,  she  soon  told  them  to  her 
companions,  but  was  silenced  by  their  nide  laughter  and 
jests,  and  before  long,  when  she  was  seen  in  the  street, 
she  would  hear  them  shouting  in  derision,  "  Here  oomes 
little  Christian.    Miss  Christian,  how  do  you  do  1    Has 
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the  fish  sold  well,  Miss  ChristiaQ  ?'*  &c.,  &&,  till  she 
bitterly  regretted  having  told  her  thoughts^  though  the 
purpose  of  her  heart  remained  unshaken. 

Neither  of  hei  parents  could  read,  and  there  was  no 
bode  in  the  house;  but  from  an  old  pamphlet  she 
learned  the  letters  by  the  help  of  Jenny.  Opposite 
their  window  stood  tiie  sign  of  "  The  White  Bear.** 
She  knew  it  but  too  well,  so  she  thought  to  herself, 
<<  these  three  words  are  '  the  white  bear,*  so  t,  h,  e,  most 
be  '  the,*  and  w,  h,  i,  t,  e,  must  be  *  white,*  and  b,  e,  a,  r, 
must  be '  bear,*  so  these  are  three  words  that  I  can  learn 
to  read,*'  and  often  and  often  she  spelt  them  over  until 
she  had  fully  mastered  this  her  first  lesson.  There  were 
many  other  names  over  the  shops  and  eating-houses 
which  day  by  day  she  tried  to  spell,  and  in  this  odd  way 
had  got  a  good  many  words  into  her  little  head ;  but  her 
education  was  comiug  pretty  much  to  a  stand-still  after 
a  time,  and  how  to  learn  more  she  coidd  not  think. 

One  of  the  regular  purchasers  of  her  fish  was  Mrs. 
Goodenough,  tlie  schoolmaster's  wife,  and  NeUy  had 
often  wondered  how  the  name  was  spelt ;  but  there  was 
no  sign  up  to  tell  her.  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  baker*s  name 
she  knew  well,  so  she  had  her  own  ideas  as  to  the 
orthography  of  Mrs.  Goodenougfa*s  too,  and  became  very 
eager  to  know  if  they  were  correct.  At  last  she  re- 
solved to  ask  ;  so  one  day,  when  the  good  woman  had 
made  her  purchases,  she  said  very  timidly,  '*  Please, 
ma*am,  is  your  name  spelt,  G,  o,  o,  d,  n,  u,  f  ?** 

**  My  dear,  no,**  said  Mrs.  Goodenough ;  "  but  what 
an  odd  child!**  and  little  by  little  she  learned  Kelly's 
history,  and  all  her  plans  how  she  was  going  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  how  she  was  learning  to  read  the  names. 

^  A  very  remarkable  child !  **  old  Reul)en  said  at  night, 
when  his  wife  had  told  it  all  over  to  him,  ''  a  very  re- 
markable child !  I  wish  there  were  some  like  her  at 
school.  I  must  teach  her  myself,  wife,  I  must  teach  her 
myself.'* 

But  willing  as  old  ReiiV>en  was  to  teach,  be  found 
little  Kelly  had  no  time  to  learn ;  for  had  not  she  to 
wander  about  with  her  fish  all  day,  and  to  do  all  the 
work  of  home  at  night  nearly ;  for  how  could  her  feeble 
mother  look  after  Annie,  or,  indeed,  do  anything  at  all  ? 
The  schoolmaster,  however,  would  not  give  up  so  desir- 
able a  pupil,  and  it  was  settled  that  on  Sunday  evening 
Nelly  was  to  get  her  .first  lesson.  How  she  wearied  for 
the  time  to  come,  and  how  eagerly  she  ran  all  the  way 
to  Bottle  Bank  where  Reuben  Goodenough  lived !  The 
schoolmaster  sat  with  a  Bible  before  him. 

*'  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  my  dear,**  he  said,  "and  this 
is  the  Lord's  own  word,  and  we  will  ask  a  blessing  upon 
it.*' 

After  a  short  prayer,  he  added,  "  And,  Kelly,  as  it  is 
names  that  you  have  been  learning,  we  will  begin  to- 
night with  the  name  which  is  above  every  name— the 
blessed  name  of  Jesus.*'  And  Nelly  got  her  first  lesson 
from  this  verse : — "  Thou  shalt  caU  his  name  Jesus, 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  The  les- 
son ended,  as  it  had  begun,  with  prayer. 


"  Sir,"  said  KeUy,  when  old  Reuben 
**  I  have  never  spoken  to  God." 

''Kever  spoken  to  God,  my  chfld!"  he 
"  and  God  has  loved  and  watdied  over  ytm  all 

NeUy  thought  a  moment  *^  Jane  BrowB, 
^  is  never  hungry,  and  Lizzy  Proudfoot  has 
stockings  and  warm  dothes ;  and  I  see  son 
like  me  riding  in  carriages.    God  loves  them 

**  Kot  more  than  he  loves  you,"  said  Reubei 
and  honours  are  no  proof  of  the  love  of  God 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begc 
This  is  the  great  gift  of  God,  and  he  offers  J 
as  your  Saviour  as  f^ely  as  if  all  the  riches  ii 
were  yours." 

Kelly  could  not  quite  understand  this, 
sir,"  she  persisted,  ^  that  if  God  loved  me  he 
let  me  be  cold  and  hungry." 

*'  Ah,"  said  the  old  man, "  when  the  diildn 
are  naughty  I  use  the  rod,  and  I  remembei 
own  little  ones  were  sick,  I  often  had  to 
physic  that  they  cried  to  take,  instead  of 
bread  that  they  were  wishing  for.  So,  ch< 
dear  child,  when  it  is  good  for  you  the  ph] 
taken  away,  and  thd  sweet  bread  given,  and 
all  your  life  through  that  God  is  dealing 
lovingly  with  the  children  of  men.** 

KeU^  pondered  these  things  as  she  went 
as  a  carriage  rolled  past,  she  murmured,  '*  Gi 
as  much,'*  and  when  she  passed  Lizzie  Proud 
looked  at  her  warm  stockings  and  shoes,  sh 
"  That  is  part  of  the  sweet  bread  that  Mr.  C 
said  God  would  give  me  when  it  was  good  fo 


CHAPT£B  II. 

Each  succeeding  Sabbath  evening  found 
master  and  Kelly  poring  over  the  Bible  tog 
so  earnest  was  the  little  student,  that  even  ( 
was  satisfied  with  her  progress,  and  often  n 
first  opinion, — "  She  is  a  very  remarkable  cb 

At  home  Kelly  tried  to  cram  the  less  wiUi 
her  sister  Annie  with  the  knowledge  she  w 
and  though  Annie  cared  little  for  it,  the  ei 
teach  fixed  it  in  her  own  memory. 

When  she  began  to  try  and  put  into  daily  ] 
holy  lessons  she  was  learning,  the  mockery 
companions  was  hard  to  bear ;  but  Kelly  had 
to  wish  to  be  a  Christian.  Mrs.  Spry  herself 
into  a  passion  when  she  first  refused  to  go  out  i 
on  Sunday.  Angrily  she  told  the  child  to  se 
where  she  chose  that  day,  for  if  she  would  n 
must  want.  Poor  Kelly  stole  away  to  chui 
any  breakfast ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  she  loi 
among  the  streets,  which  were  covered  with 
it  was  late  enough  to  run  to  her  friends  at  B 
The  kind  old  couple  were  not  long  of  findii 
something  was  wrong;  and  from  that  tim 
always  a  nice  little  dinner  waiting  for  Kell; 
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She  did  not  aften  fare  so  well  at  home,  for  mat- 
wen  {letting  wocae  and  wone  there. 
J4icha<^l  Spry,  the  blacksmith,  was  far  oftener  to  be 
rtxxid  at  the  ¥^hite  Bear  than  at  home.    Mrs.  Spry,  a 
(onoao  of  feeble  health,  had  long  ago  lost  heart ;  help- 
iB0a  and  hopeless,  she  made  no  effort  to  make  things 
brisliter,  or  stay  the  fast  approaching  ruin.     At  the 
\ime  of  which  we  are  writing,  Annie  was  five  years  old, 
ind  Nelly  eleven.    She  was  a  pale,  thin  child,  deeply 
narked  by  small-pox,  and  only  remarkable  for  an  ex- 
pression of  inteUeet  and  fioeling  not  often  seen  in  one  so 

Spiy^s  parents  kept  a  toll-bar  at  the  north-east  end 
.  of  the  town ;  and  every  Saturday  Nelly  was  sent  to  her 
pandmother  for  eggs.  She  was  a  cross  old  woman,  who 
ooold  not  move  withont  cratches ;  and  when  Nelly  went 
ihe  WS8  generally  received  with  unkind  lucks  and  re- 
pnacbfol  words,  such  as, "  Child,  I  was  thinking  you  was 
a  beggar!  If  your  mother  can*t  put  you  out  a  little 
better,  you  may  just  tell  her  to  keep  you  at  home ;"  for 
Mo.  Spry  was  ashamed  of  the  poverty-stricken  appear- 
loee  of  her  grand-daughter. 

One  afternoon,  as  Nelly  was  returning  home,  she  saw 
a  crowd  of  children  following  an  old  woman,  who  was 
(peaking  loudly  and  angrily  to  them.  To  Nelly's  sur- 
prise, she  saw  it  was  her  grandmother,  who  had  been 
driven  most  of  the  way  in  a  cart,  and  was  now  hobbling 
down  the  steep  street  on  her  crutches,  resolved  to  see 
for  herself  how  things  went  with  her  son  and  his  wife. 
lieUy  was  yet  unseen  by  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  to 
own  that  the  angry  old  woman  was  her  grandmother,  for 
all  the  children  knew  her  well  enough.  While  she  was 
voodering  if  she  might  turn  down  another  street,  one  of 
^  wildest  of  the  crowd  snatched  away  a  crutch,  and 
^  Spry  stood  in  a  helpless  rage  among  her  little  per- 
Mcntors.  One  thought  passed  through  Nelly's  mind,  of 
Him  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren ;  and  burst- 
ing through  the  crowd,  she  put  the  feeble  old  arm  round 
Ittr  neck,  and  said, "  Won't  this  do  for  a  crutch,  granny 
dear?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  among  the  children, 
^  the  boy  who  held  the  crutch  shouted  out, "  A  brick ! 
*  brick !  little  Christian's  a  brick !  Hurrah  for  little 
^^i^riitian  1"  and  after  some  noisy  hurrahs,  the  little 
^"Dvd  di^ersed,  leaving  the  crutch  behind  them.  Nelly 
^  it^  bat  her  grandmother  still  kept  her  arm  around 
her,  md  ID  this  way  they  reached  Michael  Spry's  house, 
fte  qU  woman  left  it  sadder  than  she  came.  '*  It's  all 
^  vith  MicfaAely"  she  afterwards  said,  "  if  it  isn't  for 
that  child ;  but  Nelly  is  past  the  common.'* 

"  I  wonder,  father/'  said  little  Annie,  after  her  grand- 
"Btber  lefV-*'  I  wonder  if  this  is  a  home  ?" 

""  Why  do  yoa  ask  that  1 "  he  replied. 

'^BettQae/'  she  said,  *'  I  heard  a  woman  singing 
'^ 'Home,  sweet  home ! '  and  I  wondered  if  this  is 
ahomel** 

**  WeDy  I  foi^xMe  it  is,"  said  her  father,  looking  doubt- 
UlyiOQBd  on  the  bare,  dismantled  walls  and  broken 


sticks  of  furniture ;  ^  but  anyhow  it  is  more  like  one 
over  the  way ;"  so  he  rose  and  went  across  to  his  old 
resort. 

When  Nelly  next  went  to  her  grandmother's,  she 
took  little  Annie  with  her ;  and  leaving  her  in  the  cot- 
tage, she  busied  herself  for  a  few  minutes  feeding  the 
hens  at  the  porch. 

A  man  and  woman  were  resting  at  the  toll-bar.  The 
man  was  tall  and  dark  ;  the  woman,  who  was  dressed  in 
a  sort  of  hat  and  grey  cloak,  had  a  bright  and  pleasarit 
face,  but  did  not  look  like  the  people  Nelly  was  used  to 
see.  She  looked  at  them  once  or  twice,  and,  seeing  that 
they  were  poor  and  tired,  she  asked  them  if  they  wanted 
anything,  but  they  answered,  "  No." 

*^  That's  a  smart  maid,"  said  the  man^  when  Nelly 
was  gone.    "  Would  she  do  ? " 

**  No,  no,  Qabriel,"  the  woman  answered ;  ''  she*s  a 
much  too  big,  and  nobody  would  look  at  her  white  face." 

WhUe  they  sat  and  talked  the  two  children  came  out 
of  the  cottage, — Annie  shaking  her  brown  curls,  and 
making  the  air  ring  with  her  merry  laugh.  TUey  had 
gone  a  little  way,  and  were  just  entering  the  town,  when 
they  heard  some  one  calling,  and  saw  the  man  and 
woman  running  to  them  who  had  been  sitting  at  the 
toll-bar. 

'*  Your  grandmother  has  forgotten  a  somewhat,"  said 
the  man  to  Nelly  ;  "  she  says  she  must  keep  you  a  bit, 
and  the  little  one  may  go  home." 

"  Annie  will  never  find  her  way,"  said  Nelly,—"  and 
she  is  tired  ;  what  will  I  do  ? " 

The  man  looked  at  the  woman. 

"Maybe,"  she  said,  "  we  could  take  her  home. 
Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  At  Pudding  Chare,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  woman,  "  we  are  going  to  the  wharf, 
so  that  will  do  very  well ;  and  run  quick  to  your  grand- 
mother, for  she  is  not  over  pleased." 

Nelly  had  many  beggar-friends,  so  she  thanked  these 
new  ones ;  and,  Annie  being  very  willing  to  go  with 
them,  she  ran  back  to  the  toll  bar  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Great  was  her  surprise  to  find  that  her  grandmother 
had  sent  no  message.  It  was  a  cruel  joke  to  a  little 
girl  who  was  so  tired,  she  thought ;  but  Mrs.  Spry  feared 
something  worse. 

"  They  were  the  regular  gipsy  set,  Nelly,"  she  said ; 
"and  I've  heard  how  they  sometimes  steal  diUdren 
when  they  are  likely  like  Annie ;  so  run  after  them  as 
hard  as  you  can,  dear,  and  see  that  they  do  no  harm." 

Nelly  needed  no  second  bidding,  and  returned  as  fast 
as  she  could  to  the  spot  where  she  parted  from  them. 
It  was  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  and  three  roads 
met  just  there.  On  two  of  them  no  trace  of  any  one 
was  to  be  seen.  On  the  third,  almost  out  of  sight,  there 
was  a  waggon  driving  very  fast,  and  for  a  moment  Nelly 
fancied  she  should  follow  it ;  but,  remembering  it  might 
after  all  be  only  a  jest,  she  hastened  home,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  her  little  sister  there.  She  had  never 
returned. 
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Vainly  they  sought  for  her  all  that  and  the  next  day. 
No  trace  of  the  people  descrihed  by  Nelly  could  be  found 
anywhere.  Unable  to  bear  any  longer  tiie  reproaches  of 
her  half-distracted  mother,  NeUy  left  home,  resolved 
never  to  return  unless  she  brought  Annie  with  her. 
She  met  Lizzy  Proudfoot  in  the  lane.  '*  Lizzy,*'  she 
said,  "  tell  mother  I  am  going  to  seek  Annie,  and  never 
to  fear,  that  I  will  bring  her  home  some  day  with  me ;'' 
and  so  she  left  the  dreary  abode  of  her  childhood,  little 
dreaming  that  she  would  scarcely  call  it  "  home"  again. 

CnAPTEB  III. 

It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  early  autumn  that  NeUy 
left  her  home.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  people, 
for  it  was  market-day ;  but  no  one  noticed  the  {lale, 
thinly-clad  little  girl,  who  pressed  through  the  crowds 
intent  on  the  business  so  all-important  to  her,  and  of 
so  little  moment  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  tears 
rolled  fast  down  her  cheeks.  *'  Annie,  Annie,"  she 
thought,  "  if  you  only  come  back,  I  will  never  be  cross 
to  yon  again,  not  if  you  tease  me  ever  so  much ! " 

She  tried  to  remember  how  old  Reuben  had  told  her 
to  be  sure  that  Qod  always  dealt  wisely  and  well,  and 
she  thought  if  only  Annie  were  found  she  would  believe 
it  all.  Like  many  an  older  Christian,  her  faith  was  to 
follow  sight.  '*  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  yet 
have  believed." 

When  she  reached  the  spot  at  which  she  last  parted 
from  her  sister,  she  sat  down  and  [sobbed  aloud.  As  I 
have  said,  three  roads  met  at  this  place— one  going 
east,  one  west,  and  one  north.  She  soon  decided  on 
following  the  northern  one,  as  it  was  on  it  that  she  had 
observed  the  waggon.  After  walking  some  two  or 
three  miles,  she  came  to  a  portei^s  lodge,  and  resolved 
on  making  her  first  inquiries  there.  In  answer  to  her 
gentle  rap,  a  very  cross-looking  woman  came  to  tlic 
door. 

"  If  you  please,  ma*am,"  sud  Nelly,  "  did  a  waggon 
pass  here  on  Thursday?" 

''  To  be  sure  it  did,"  said  the  woman. 

"  And,  ma'am,"  asked  Nelly,  "  were  there  any  gipsies 
in  it?" 

"Gipsies!"  the  woman  answered;  "  it  was  Rodgers, 
the  carrier's  waggon ;  and  what  would  he  do  carrying 
gipsies  ?  If  that's  all  you've  to  say,  you  may  just  take 
yourself  oflf." 

Nelly  would  have  liked  to  ask  a  drink  of  water ;  but 
the  woman  looked  too  cross,  and  she  turned  sadly 
away.  So  it  had  not  been  a  gipsy's  cart  after  all! 
Still  she  thoughtr  it  as  well  to  pursue  the  same  road. 
Towards  evening  she  came  to  a  small  village,  where  she 
was  kindly  lodged  for  the  night  by  a  woman,  who  took 
pity  on  so  young  a  traveller. 

Still  she  could  meet  with  no  trace  of  the  gipsies. 
None  of  the  villagers,  who  eagerly  listened  to  her  story, 
had  seen  them  pass;  and  they  tried  to  persuade  the 
child  to  return  home,  but  in  vain.    Next  morning  she 


again  set  forward  on  her  journey;  bat  lier  pace 
slower,  for  her  poor  little  feet  were  becoming  bliitemiw 
and  weary.  She  ascertained  that  there  had  been  j 
man  and  woman  travelling  with  the  carrier,  but  no 
had  seen  a  child.  Sho  passed  through  the  pretty, 
fashioned  little  town  of  Moriieth.  She  thought  £ 
looked  like  a  place  that  gipsies  would  like,  and  gazed  m^ 
its  foreign-looking  old  houses,  half  hoping  to  aee  hc& 
little  Annie  at  some  window.  Beyond  it  she  stopp^M 
at  a  cottage  door,  and  begged  a  drink.  The  wonuuD, 
looking  at  her  weary  face,  bade  her  come  in  and  nm^  i 
and  from  her  Nelly  heard  the  joyful  news  that  tbf 
carrier  had  passed,  and  that  there  was  a  child  in  tlic 
waggon— a  pretty,  little,  curly-haired  child,  just  iadi 
as  Annie  was.  Nelly  would  have  started  afresh  thiU 
moment;  but  Mrs.  Martin,  the  cottager,  advised  that 
she  should  remain  with  her  for  the  carrier's  return. 
It  was  now  Saturday,  and  he  passed  again  on  Mondjqf. 

"You  are  too  lame,  my  dear,"  she  said;  "and,  be» 
sides,  there  are  many  different  roads,  and  you  mighi 
take  the  wrong  one.  Wait  here  till  Monday,  and 
Rodgers  will  tell  us  where  he  put  them  down,  and 
where  they  were  going." 

The  weary  child  was  glad  to  rest  in  so  kind  a  home 
Mrs.  Martin  looked  at  her  poor  feet  One  of  them  wM 
sadly  blistered ;  so  in  a  minute  she  filled  her  darning 
needle  with  a  woollen  thread,  and  before  NeUy  knew 
what  she  meant  to  do,  she  had  passed  the  needle 
through  the  blister,  leaving  the  thread  within  it. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  may  walk  to  JeridKS 
and  get  no  harm." 

But  poor  Nelly  wept  at  the  i»ain  of  the  simple  o/genr 
tion,  and  feared  she  would  never  be  able  to  walk  4gaiB> 
Mrs.  Martin,  having  given  her  some  food,  then  pat  her 
to  bed,  bidding  her  sleep,  for  she  had  need.  Neflj 
soon  fell  fast  asleep,  but  was  roused  by  the  sound  d 
voices.  Mrs.  Martin's  husband  had  come  home,  and 
only  a  thin  partition  separated  them  from  the  plsct 
where  Nelly  slept. 

"  She  is  too  young  by  half,"  she  heard  Mrs.  Mtftii 
say;  "  and,  John,  you  will  write  to  Miller  the  police- 
man at  Gateshead,  and  bid  him  find  her  people,  and  tefl 
that  she  is  here,  and  say  we  will  keep  her  until  ^ 
come  for  her.  A  pretty  like  thing  indeed  to  send  ob* 
baby  to  seek  for  another ! " 

And  the  stirring  Mrs.  Martin  brought  p^)er  »• 
pen,  and  Nelly  heard  the  letter  written  to  their  frieo* 
the  policeman.  Her  heart  throbbing  with  indignatio'^ 
at  the  kindly  trap  they  were  laying  for  her,  she  bog^ 
to  leave  the  cottage  that  moment ;  but  remembeiiiiS 
that  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  she  lay  still,  and'  w^ 
asleep  again.  In  the  morning  she  went  to  church  ^ 
the  Martins;  and  after  a  peaceful,  happy  Sabbath  dsji 
she  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep  as  she  had  doo0 
before.  Almost  before  the  dawn  she  rote,  and  haviBS 
asked  Qod  to  help  her  and  guide  her,  she  opened  ^ 
little  casement,  and  easily  let  herself  down  firam  ^ 
She  walked  many  weary  miles  that  day  without  ^^ 
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{or  she  had  no  money  to  buy  it,  tnd  no  one  offered  her 
anything. 

At  one  time,  when  going  along  the  banks  of  the 
pretty,  sparkling,  little  Coquet,,  she  saw  a  lady  at  some 
distance  from  her  drop  a  purse.  Picking  it  up,  she 
no  forward  with  it  Had  the  kdy  looked  at  the 
hungry  face  of  the  child,  she  would  surely  have  given 
her  something.  Aa  it  was,  she  scarcely  thanked  her ; 
bat  lepladng  it  in  her  pocket,  walked  on  in  a  sort  of 
dream. 

Nelly  burst  into  tears.  ''She  might  have  helped 
me,"  she  thought;  ''  her  purse  was  so  full !  Or  if  I 
had  taken  away  a  sixpence,  she  would  never  have 
Bitted  it"  Then  in  terror  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
ftoQgbt,  she  wept  more  bitterly.  As  she  walked  on  a 
iittie  further,  her  delighted  eyes  rested  upon  a  large  slice 
of  bread  and  cheese  left  on  a  stone.  *'  Oh,  this  is  for 
loe!"  she  thought,  and  was  going- to  seize  it,  when  she 
taw  a  man's  cap  beside  it,  in  token  of  its  owner's 
return.  "Is  it  only  a  temptation  of  Satan?"  she 
thought;  ''  and  would  it  be  stealing  to  take  it  ? ''  And 
QDooDsciously  she  groaned  aloud,  ''Lead  me  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  me  from  evil** 

At  this  moment  a  man  lea])ed  across  a  wall  by  the 
road-side. 

"  So  you  are  wishing  my  dinner,  little  maid,"  he  said ; 
"andyotfre  not  to  get  it,  I  can  tell  you;  but  look,  do 
yon  see  that  farm-house  in  the  hollow  1  Go  there,  and 
»y  that  the  master  sent  you,  and  they'll  give  you  as 
ouch  as  you  like  to  eat" 

Nelly  thanked  him,  and  gladly  turned  aside  to  the 
^•house,  where  she  was  as  kindly  received  as  the 
master  had  promised.  Her  recent  experience  made  her 
''ot  so  willing  to  tell  the  object  of  her  journey  to  every 
^;  but  as  she  sat  at  the  fireside  drinking  the  delicious 
*ttin  milk,  and  eating  the  nice,  mealy  potatoes,  she 
began  as  usual  to  ask  about  the  gipsies  and  the  little 
Siii  They  had  been  there !  In  that  very  house !  She 
'lilted  np,  laying  down  her  half-finished  dinner. 

"Won't  you  rest  a  bit,  and  eat  a  little  more  ?"  asked 
Mia.  Jones. 

^eOy  was  going  to  answer,  but  somehow  the  words 
'^^  to  come,  her  head  seemed  to  turn  round  and 
^^"^  and  in  a  moment  she  lay  senseless  on  the  floor. 
When  she  next  woke  to  consciousness  it  was  weeks 
^^and  all  that  time  the  kind  people  at  the  farm 
^  nursed  her  through  a  dreadful  fever.  As  soon  as 
^  vas  able  she  told  her  little  history,  and  begged 
we  to  begin  her  journey  again  ;  but  that  was  not  to 
^thought  o£.  After  a  time  farmer  Jones  said  he 
^  a  plan  that  he  thought  would  do.  He  said  there 
^  on  the  borders  a  village,  called  Yetholra,  where  the 
^piies  bad  in  a  manner  colonized,  and  he  thought  it 
''^  that,  about  winter  time,  the  ones  they  were  in 
"••feh  of  wonld  turn  in  there.  He  had  a  cousin,  a 
^^'^t  who  had  lately  gone  to  the  Mains,  a  farm  about 
^  Bdlet  ttom  Tetholm;  and  his  plan  was  to  send 

^^y  to  winter  at  his  cousin's  farm,  at  which  all  the 


gipsies  were  sure  to  call  on  theur  way  to  Tetholm ;  and 
"  anyhow,"  he  added,  "  Roberts  is  the  man  to  help  to 
find  the  lost  sheep." 

Nelly  gratefully  agreed  to  the  kind  proposal,  and, 
after  an  affectionate  farewell  to  her  friends,  started 
anew ;  but  this  time  it  was  not  on  foot,  but  in  Rodger's 
waggon,— the  very  waggon  that  had  carried  away  her 
little  Annie. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Nelly  was  kindly  received  at  the  Mains  farm.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  at  once  said  it  must  have  been  the 
gipsy  Gabriel  and  his  wife  whom  she  described,  and 
she  found,  to  her  no  small  grief,  that  after  returning  to 
Tetholm  with  Annie,  they  had  again  passed  the  farm 
on  their  way  south,  and  the  child  was  still  with  them. 

To  follow  them  seemed  vain,  and  all  she  could  do 
was  to  remain  at  the  farm  in  the  hope  of  their  return. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  be  idle  there,  and  Nelly  was  at 
once  appointed  as  herd.  This  country  life  was  a  pleasant 
change  to  the  little  town-bred  girl  until  winter  came 
with  its  frosts  and  snows,  but  then  she  thought  she 
would  have  perished  with  cold  as  she  tended  the  cattle 
among  the  bare,  bleak  Cheviots.  One  day  the  farmer 
brought  a  great  comforter  of  his  own  and  wrapped  it 
round  her  till  little  but  her  eyes  remained  to  be  seen. 
Then  during  the  few  hours  that  the  cows  were  out  she 
kept  running  up  and  down  to  warm  herself,  and  never 
dared  to  sit  down  unless  she  could  pounce  upon  the  spot 
where  some  lazy  cow  had  been  resting,  which  was  sure 
to  be  warm  and  comfortable,  and  then  she  would  ven- 
ture to  take  a  little  book  from  her  pocket  and  read  until 
the  cold  again  drove  her  to  her  feet  These  were  pre- 
cious moments  to  Nelly,  she  was  so  afraid  of  forgetting 
the  little  knowledge  she  had  learned.  One  morning, 
when  she  was  herding  close  to  the  high-road,  a  man 
called  to  her  and  asked  if  any  one  had  passed  that  way. 
She  knew  his  voice  and  face  in  a  moment,  for  it  was 
Qabriel  the  gipsy,  and  she  could  scarcely  answer  that 
she  had  seen  nobody  tliat  morning,  so  he  passed  On. 
As  she  eagerly  watched  him  she  saw  him  meet  with  a 
woman  and  child.  "  What  a  comfort  it  is,"  she  thought, 
"  that  Farmer  Roberts  muffled  up  my  face  so,  as  perhaps 
he  might  have  known  me  too ! "  Waiting  till  they  were 
out  of  sight,  she  sprang  up  and  running  to  the  field 
where  the  farmer  was  at  work,  got  him  to  hasten  home 
with  her,  by  a  short  cut  across  the  meadow. 

When  a  beggarly  tap  came  to  the  farm-door  Nelly 
opened  it,  and  there  to  be  sure  stood  the  gipsies  and 
little  Annie.  With  a  wild  scream  of  joy  she  sprang  to 
her  sister's  arms.  It  was  in  vain  that  Gabriel  tried  to 
tear  her  away.  "  I  won't  go  with  you  again,"  she  cried, 
"  you  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  I  won't  leave  sister 
Nelly  any  more,  not  any  more ! "  and  she  clung  to  her 
more  eagerly  than  ever.  Had  Nelly  been  left  to  fight 
the  battle  alone  perhaps  the  gipsies  would  have  won 
the  day,  but  when  Farmer  Roberts  and  his  stout  cudgel 
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appeared  they  haitily  took  flight,  and  were  never  seen 
at  the  iiBurin  again. 

In  a  few  more  days  Kelly  and  Annie  were  sitting  in 
the  carrier's  cart  on  their  way  home.  Nelly  was  glad 
as  she  passed  to  show  the  wanderer  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  to  beg  pardon  of  kind  Mrs.  Martin,  whom 
she  had  left  so  unceremoniously,  and  then  at  last  they 
reached  again  the  old  city  of  Newcastle.  The  low  alley 
of  Padding  Chare  seemed  doubly  dirty  and  miserable  to 
them  after  the  free  life  that  they  had  led,  but  the  joy 
of  their  parents  when  they  re-appeared  made  up  for  all 
Still  when  the  first  delight  of  meeting  was  past,  they 
saw  that  everything  was  even  more  wretched  than  it 
used  to  be,  though  that  had  been  bad  enough.  It  was 
the  dose  of  I>eoember  when  they  returned,  and  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year  it  seemed  as  if  Michael  would 
never  come  home.  The  children  had  long  gone  to  bed, 
but  Mrs.  Spry  still  sat  over  an  expiring  fire.  Far  on 
in  the  morning  Michael  came  in,  and  not  drunk  as  he 
generally  was.    "  Wife,"  he  said,  "  Tm  in  for  it  now." 

<<  In  for  what  ?  **  she  faintly  asked. 

^'Most  likely  for  a  free  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  may  be  worse,"  he  answered.  As  he  spoke  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  two  keys,  and  whispered  something  lo 
her. 

**  Don't  do  it,  Michael,"  she  cried,  "never  mind  your 
wonL" 

"But  they  will  kill  me,  I  tell  you,  if  I  leave  them 
now,  and  Td  as  soon  they  did  it  too,  for  Fm  weary  of 
such  a  life  as  this  is,"  and  he  threw  the  keys  down  with 
an  angry  clank. 

Nelly  sprang  from  the  bed  and  ran  up  to  him, 
"  Father,  father,"  she  cried,  "  don't  say  these  dreadful 
words  again.  Let  us  leave  these  wicked  people ;  let  us 
leave  this  wicked  town,  and  let  us  go  to  God's  wide, 
beautiful  country,  and  be  happy." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  There  is  no  room,  no  work  for 
us  there,  child ;  go  to  bed  and  sleep,  canH  you." 

But  she  wildly  repeated,  "  Let  us  go  away,  father, 
mother ;  let  us  beg,  let  us  do  anything,  only  not  these 
wicked  thixigs." 

Her  pleadings  seemed  to  shake  his  resolution. 
"  There's  oilly  one  way,"  he  said,  "  and  that  is  to  fly 
this  moment  Jem  and  Simmons  expect  me  to-morrow 
morning  at  three  for  our  work,  and  if  I  am  to  get  out 
of  their  hands,  we  must  be  all  clear  of  this  miserable 
town  by  that  time." 

"  We  will  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Spry,  "keep  out  of  Jem's 
way  to-day,  Michael,  and  the  children  and  me  will  come 


to  you  on  the  wharf  when  it's  night,  and  c 
And  so  it  was  settled,  and  Michael  went  i 
a  strange  New  Year's  Pay  that  Mrs.  8| 
the  children  out,  but  she  went  out  herself 
with  small  bundles,  and  came  in  withoul 
neighbours  whispered  to  each  other,  " 
trouble,  but  they  asked  no  questions.  Tl 
what  it  all  meant,  for  there  had  been  max 
flitting  in  Pudding  Chare.  So  as  soon  at 
came  they  called  in  all  their  children,  a 
doors,  but  first  each  left  on  the  stairs  sot 
ing  gift  for  the  poor  woman  and  her  child 
quiet  vsiry  eariy,  although  it  was  a  New 
but  it  was  not  until  midnight  that  the  kii 
heard  the  door  stealthily  open,  and  lister 
footsteps  that  passed  for  the  last  time  do 

A  little  after  and  a  man  much  muffled 
on  the  wharf,  and  led  them  silently  into  a 
that  was  just  under  weigh. 

"  Where  are  we  going?"  said  Annie. 

**To  London  now,"  whispered  her  fathc 
child !  be  still." 

Would  our  readers  like  one  other  glanc 
we  close  ?    Here  it  is, — 

"There  stands,  some  miles  from  Qn 
which  is  almost  never  still,  and  near  it 
rather  small  farm-house,  all  the  surround 
speak  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  this  is  tl 
Michael  Spiy. 

Within  Nelly  was  raising  her  poor  bed- 
while  she  supped  her  evening  meal. 

"  Nelly,  child,"  said  the  poor  woman,  j 
down,  "  wliat  would  I  do  without  you  ? 
answer  was  a  fond  embrace. 

Michael  had  finished  his  supper,  and  sa 
in  his  arm-chair  till  Annie  had  brought 
laid  it  on  the  table. 

"  Children,"  he  said,  "  it  is  fifteen  y© 
since  we  left  Newcastle.  Nelly,  let  us  rt 
of  praise." 

And  Nelly  read  the  103d  Psalm,  after  ^ 
said,  "  Let  us  pray,"  and  the  little  hoi 
together  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

Nelly  lingered  for  a  moment,  with  her  i 
fathei^s  neck,  after  she  had  said  good  nig 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  Annie  once  won* 
we  had  a  home.    We  have  got  one  now." 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  he  answered  solemi 
each  of  us  be  seeking  for  a  better  one  abo 
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ttnot  Ormond  Slrnt. 

were  all  so  kind  to  me  vhen  I 

left  Hackney,  I  feft  yay  sony  to  go, 

iinil  Bhould  hare  grieved  more,  bad 

not  the  leave-takiDg  been  like  a  h^f- 

>y  house  on  the  journey  to  my  dear 


Uncle  Henderson  gave  me  a  pur^  e 
with  five  new  guineas  in  it,  saying  some  people 
t>ad  found  a  fortune  grow  from  no  bigger  begin- 
ning, and  who  knew  but  my  guineas  might 
^tpand  into  a  "  plum  i "  (a  hundred  thousand 
pounds).  I  do  not  vety  well  see  how,  because  I 
have  spent  the  whole  over  ten  times  in  my  mind 
■Inady ;  but  I  know  it  will  bring  me  in  pleasures 
u  licb  to  me  as  anything  Uncle  Henderson  could 
''Esire  for  me,  if  I  can  only  tell  which  of  tbe  ten 
[>Uas  I  have  thought  of  is  tbe  best. 

Aant  Henderson  gave  me  a  little  book  nith  a 
^  JODg  name,  wbioh  she  hoped  would  prove,  at 
*11  events,  more  profitable  reading  than  Bishop 
'"fiot.  Cousin  Tom  bad  reb^sed  into  something 
'^  the  shy,  half-aorly  manner  he  bad  when  first 
'-  cvne;  and  his  great  eyes  were  flashing,  and  bis 
^"iwwas  very  gruff  But  just  an  I  wna  getting 
'Bto  the  hackney  coach,  be  said  abruptly,  "Cousin 
^'tty.ibrgive  meifl  spokeroughly  toyou;  you 
*•*«  been  very  good  to  me ;  and  some  day  perhaps 
"ill  hear  Mr.  Wesley."  Aunt  Jeanic,  to  whom 
^  P^  a  visit  early  in  the  morning,  gave  me  no- 
^'''■g—at  least  nothing  gold  and  silver  can  buy 
"^  pay  for ;  but,  like  the  apostles,  such  as  she  bad 
^  gave  me  abundaatly.  There  were  tears  in 
■^  deer  kind  eyes,  and  she  called  me  her  poor 
'*»lln4  and  fell  very  deep  into  Scotch,  and  pr.-iyed 


that  tbe  good  Lord  would  keep  me  through  all 
tbe  perils  of  the  wilderness ;  "  for  the  world  was  a 
wilderness,  no  doubt,  and  temptation  was  strong. 
The  Lord  fo^ve  her  if  it  was  bke  murmuring  to 
say  so,  she  had  found  so  many  pleasant  placcfl  on 
her  way  ;  and  all  the  way  had  been  good  to  ber ; 
and  every  tbom  needful ;  and  the  waste  places  as 
wholesome  as  the  £bms ;  tbe  water  from  the  rock 
sweeter  even  than  tbe  foimtains  under  tbe  palms. 
And  how  can  I  dare  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  dis- 
trust my  Ood  for  tbec,  my  bairal"  she  added. 
"  If  I  am  old  and  tough,  and  able  to  bear  a  prid: 
now  and  then  without  shrinking,  and  thoa  art 
young  and  tcndei^  and  quick  to  feel,  does  not  He 
who  gathered  tbe  bimbs  in  his  bosom  know  that 
better  than  1 1" 

So  we  cried  together  a  little  while,  and  then 
she  knelt  down  with  me  for  the  first  time  by  her 
bedside,  and  poured  out  her  heart  for  me  in 
tender,  pleading  words,  that  melted  all  my  heart 
as  ice  melts  in  the  spring  sunshine  and  rain. 

What  ahe  said  I  cannot  remember.  It  was 
nut  like  words.  It  was  like  a  heart  poured  out 
into  a  heart — a  child-like,  dependent  human  heart 
into  the  great,  infinite,  tender  heart  of  God.  But 
when  she  rose  and  kissed  me,  and  bade  me  fare- 
well, aU  my  beart,  which  hod  been  so  touched 
and  melted,  seemed  to  have  grown  strong  and 
buoyauL  It  seemed  as  if  every  burden  became 
light,  and  every  task  easy,  and  every  grief  illum- 
inated in  the  light  and  beat  of  that  prayer. 

'\Then  I  reached  Qreat  Ormond  Street,  the 
butler  said  my  lady  was  still  in  ha  chamber,  bnt 
bad  directed  that  I  should  be  shown  up  to  herat 
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once.  I  thought  this  very  affectionate  of  Aunt 
fieauchamp,  and  stepped  very  softly,  as  when 
Mother  has  a  headache,  expecting  to  enter  a  sick- 
chamher. 

But,  to  my  surprise,  Aunt  Beauchamp  was 
sitting  at  her  toilette,  in  a  wrapper  more  magni- 
ficent than  Aunt  Henderson's  Sunday  silk.  And 
the  chamber  was  much  more  magnificent  than  the 
best  parlour  at  Hackney,  with  a  carpet  soft  as 
velvet,  and  all  kinds  of  china  monsters,  on  gilded 
brackets,  and  rich  damask  chairs  and  cushions ; 
not  stiffly  set  up,  like  Aunt  Henderson's,  as  if  it 
was  the  business  of  life  to  keep  them  in  order, 
but  thrown  lavishly  about,  as  if  by  accident,  like 
the  mere  overflow  of  some  taary  horn  of  plenty. 
Two  very  elaborately  dressed  gentlemen  were 
sitting  opposite  her;  what  seemed  to  me  a  beauti- 
fully dressed  lady  was  arranging  her  hair  in 
countless  small  curls;  while  a  shapeless  white 
poodle  was  curled  up  in  her  lap;  and  a  black 
page  was  standing  in  the  background,  feeding  a 
chattering  parrot. 

It  startled  me  very  much;  but  Aunt  Beau- 
champ,  after  surveying  me  rather  critically  as  I 
made  a  profound  courtesy,  held  out  two  fingers 
for  me  to  kiss,  and  patting  me  on  the  cheek,  said, 
"  As  rosy  as  ever,  Kitty ;  the  roses  in  your  cheeks 
must  make  up  for  the  russet  in  your  gown. — A 
little  country  cousin  of  mine,"  she  said,  intro- 
ducing me  in  a  kind  of  parenthetical  way  to  the 
gentlemen  in  laced  coa€s. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  looked  at  me  through  an 
eye-glass,  as  if  I  had  been  a  long  way  off,  which 
made  me  indignant^  and  took  away  my  shyness. 
The  other,  in  a  sky-blue  coat,  who  seemed  to  me 
rather  old,  rose,  and  with  an  elaborate  bow  offered 
me  a  chair,  and  hoped  it  would  be  long  before  I 
withdrew  the  light  of  my  presence  again  from  the 
town.  ''The  planets,**  he  observed,  looking  at 
Aimt  Beauchamp,  *'  naturally  gathered  around  the 


sun. 

Aunt  Beauchamp  gave  a  little  girlish  laugh, 
tapped  him  lightly  with  her  fan,  called  him  a 
''mad  fellow,'*  and  bade  me  go  and  seek  my  Cousin 
Evelyn. 

It  seemed  to  me  very  strange  to  see  these 
elderly  people  amusing  themselves  in  this  way, 
like  old-fSishioned  children.  Aunt  Beauchamp  is 
much  older  than  Mother.     I  should  think  she 


must  be  five-and-forty.  And  the  old  gentleman 
face  looked  so  sharp  and  wrinkled  under  his  flan 
wig.  And  I  covld  not  help  noticing  how  clo< 
he  kept  his  lips  together  when  he  smiled,  as  if  1 
did  not  wish  to  show  his  teeth.  He  must  I 
more  than  fifty. 

I  felt  so  sorry  Aunt  Beauchamp  let  her  ma: 
put  those  cherry-coloured  ribands  in  her  hai 
They  made  her  face  look  so  much  older  and  moi 
lined  And  it  is  a  dear,  kind  old  face,  to 
She  looked  almost  like  Father  when  she  patte 
my  cheek.  Father  says  she  was  very  beantifi] 
when  she  was  young.  I  suppose  it  must  be  sai 
to  give  up  being  beautiful  Yet  it  seems  to  m 
every  age  has  its  own  beauty.  White  hain  sr 
as  beautiful  at  seventy  as  golden  locks  at  twen^ 
It  is  only  by  trying  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  on 
stage  into  another  that  the  beauty  of  both  isksl 

I  hope  I  shall  know^  when  I  am  five-and-fortj 
and  not  go  on  forgetting  I  am  growing  old,  wlul 
every  one  else  sees  it 

I  am  resolved  that  on  all  my  birthdays  I  wil 
say  to  myself,  "  Now,  Eatty,  remember  you » 
eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty."     And  in  that  nvaj 
think  old  age  cannot  take  me  by  surprise. 

I  found  Cousin  Evelyn  in  dishabille,  not  da 
borate,  but  real,  in  her  room,  one  hand  holding  < 
novel  which  she  was  reading,  the  other  strGkisj 
the  head  of  a  great  stag-hound  which  stood  wA 
his  paws  on  her  knee,  while  her  maid  was  smooth 
ing  out  her  beautiful  long  hair. 

Her  greeting  was  not  very  cordial ;  it  v» 
kind,  but  her  large  penetrating  eyes  kept  in 
vestigating  me  as  they  had  on  our  journey  firoi 
Bath.  Having  finished  her  toilette  and  dh 
missed  her  maid,  she  said,  "What  made  yousta; 
so  long  at  Hackney  1  Did  you  not  find  it  ver 
dulll" 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  whether  it  wa 
dull  or  not,  and  I  had  to  question  myself  hefoi 
I  could  answer. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  what  jo 
think,"  she  said.  "Mamma  thinks  Aunt  Het 
derson  a  self-satisfied  Pharisee ;  and  Aunt  Hei 
derson  thinks  us  all  publicans  and  sinners;  s 
there  is  not  much  communication  between  tl 
families.  Besides,  I  suppose  you  know  that  tli 
distance  between  America  and  England  is  nothio 
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tween  tHe  east  and  the  west  of  London ; 
'  we  wished  it  ever  so  much,  it  would 
ible  for  us  to  meet  often." 
not  afraid  to  tell  you  anything,  Cousin 
I  said;  ''but  I  never  thought  very 
t  was  dull  It  was  of  no  use.  I  had 
tre;  and  although,  of  course,  it  could 
e  home,  they  were  all  very  kind  to  me. 
Cousin  Tom  and  Aunt  Jeanie." 
now  you  luive  to  he  here^^  she  replied ; 
ippose  you  will  not  think  whether  it  is 
lot,  but  still  go  on  enduring  your  fate 
rtyr." 

not  a  martyr,"  I  said ;  ''  but  you  know 
K>ssible  to  feel  anywhere  quite  as  one 
home."  And  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
back  the  tears,  her  manner  seemed  to 
npt  and  unjust 

luddenly  her  tone  changed.  She  rose, 
ig  herself  on  a  footstool  at  my  feet,  took 
r  hands  in  both  of  hers,  and  said, ''  You 

mind  me.  I  think  I  shall  like  you. 
Iways  say  what  I  like.  I  am  only  a 
1  see,"  she  added,  with  a  little  curl  of 

''Mamma  will  never  be  more  than 
lerefore,  of  course,  I  can  never  be  more 

t  not  help  colouring,  to  hear  her  speak 
'  mother ;  and  yet  I  could  not  tell  how 
iict  her. 

^ys  saw  in  a  moment  what  one  does 
&nd  she  turned  the  subject,  saying  very 
Tell  me  about  your  home.  I  should 
sar  about  it.  You  seem  so  fond  of  it" 
b  it  seemed  aa  if  there  were  nothing  to 
ry  one  and  everything  at  home  are  natu- 
bound  up  with  my  very  hearty  that  to 
t  seemed  like  taking  up  a  bit  of  myBelf 
ng  at  it 

velyn  drew  me  on,  from  one  thing  to 
ontil  it  seemed  as  if,  having  once  begun, 
ever  finish.  She  listened  like  a  child  to 
iiy  tale,  leaning  her  face  on  her  hands, 
ig  on  me  with  her  questioning  eyes  quite 
mly  saying  when  I  paused,  "Go  on — 
ihenf" 

I  spoke  of  Mother,  a  tender,  wistful  look 
vt  her  face,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
ttiful  and  soft  her  eyes  were.     That  ex- 


pression, however,  quickly  passed,  and  when  at 
length  I  came  to  a  long  pause,  she  said,  smiling, 
**  I  am  glad  your  Trusty  is  a  genuine,  uncompro- 
mising old  sheep-dog.  I  hate  poodles,"  and  then 
she  added  in  her  old  dry  tone  :  "  It  is  as  good  as 
a  pastoral,  and  as  amusing  as  a  novel  When  we 
go  back  to  Beauchamp  Manor,  I  will  ask  papa  to 
build  me  a  model  dairy,  and  will  commence  an 
Arcadian  life.     It  would  be  charming." 

"  But,"  I  said,  bewildered  at  her  seeming  to 
think  of  me  and  Mother  and  Betty  as  if  we 
were  people  in  a  poem,  "your  dairy  would  be 
mere  play ;  and  I  cannot  see  any  amusement  in 
that,  except  for  children.  It  is  the  thought  that 
I  ought  to  do  the  things — that  the  comfort  of 
those  about  me  depends  on  my  doing  them — ^that 
makes  me  so  happy  in  them." 

"The  thought  that  you  ou^A^ /"  she  said; — 
"  that  is  a  word  no  one  understands  here.  We 
do  what  we  likey  and  what  we  must  If  I  thought 
I  ought  to  go  to  the  opera  or  to  Yauxhall,  I 
should  dislike  it  as  much  as  going  to  church." 

"  As  going  to  church  !"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  "  I  mean  at  Beauchamp 
Manor,  where  Dr.  Humden  reads  long  sermons 
some  dead  bishop  wrote  centuries  ago,  in  a  voice 
which  sounds  as  dead  and  stony  as  if  it  came 
from  the  effigies  of  all  the  Beauchamps  which 
preside  over  the  Church.  In  town  it  is  different. 
The  archdeacon  never  preaches  half  an  hour,  and 
that  in  the  softest  voice  and  in  the  most  elegant 
language — ^very  little  duller  than  the  dullest  papers 
of  the  Spectator  or  the  Tatler,  And  then,  one 
sees  every  one;  and  the  performances  of  the  con- 
gregation are  as  good  as  a  play." 

Evelyn  next  gave  herself,  with  real  interest,  to 
the  inspection  of  my  wardrobe. 

It  seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  to  see  the 
things  which  had  cost  Mother  so  much  thought 
and  pains  treated  with  the  imperfectly  concealed 
contempt^  which  curled  my  cousin's  lips  as 
she  unfolded  one  carefully  packed  article  after 
another.  My  best  Sunday  bonnet  brought  a  very 
comical  twist  into  her  face ;  but  the  worst  of  all 
was  when  I  unpinned  my  very  best  new  dress, 
which  had  been  constructed  with  infinite  con- 
trivance out  of  Mother's  wedding-dress.  Evelyn's 
polite  self-restraint  gave  way,  and  she  laughed. 
It  was  very  seldom  she  gave  any  token  ol  V>^vcv% 
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amused,  beyond  a  dry,  comical  smile ;  and  now 
her  rare,  nnging  laugh,  seemed  to  discompose 
Dragon,  the  stag-hound,  as  much  as  it  did  me. 
He  seemed  to  feel  he  was  being  laughed  at — a 
disrespect  no  dog  can  ever  endure — and  came 
forward  and  rubbed  bis  nose  reproachfully  under 
my  cousin's  hand,' with  a  little  deprecatory  moan, 
as  she  held  up  the  dress. 

She  gaye  him  a  parenthetical  pat,  and  then 
looking  up  in  my  face,  I  suppose  saw  the  foolLih 
tears  that  would  gather  in  my  eyes. 

^  You  and  Dragon  seem  aggrieved,"  she  said. 
**  I  am  afraid  I  have  touched  on  sacred  ground, 
Cousin  Kitty.  You  seem  reiy  fond  of  your 
things," 

"^  It  is  not  the  things,"  I  said ;  ""but  Mother 
and  all  of  us  thought  they  were  so  nice ;  and 
Miss  Pawsey  from  Truro  does  go  to  London  once 
in  every  three  or  four  years;  and,  besides,  she 
has  a  Book  of  Fashions,  with  coloured  illustra- 
tions." 

I  could  not  tell  her  it  was  Mother's  wedding 
dress.  Kich  people^  who  can  buy  everything  they 
want  immediately  they  want  it^  at  any  shop,  and 
throw  it  aside  when  they  are  tired,  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  little  loving  sacrifices,  the  tender  plan- 
ningpt,  the  self-denials,  the  willing  toils,  the  tearful 
pleasures,  that  are  interwoven  into  the  household 
possessions  of  the  poor.  To  Evelyn  my  wardrobe 
was  a  bad  copy  of  the  fashions ; — to  me  every  bit 
•  of  it  was  a  bit  of  homey  sacred  with  Mother's 
thoughts,  contriving  for  me  night  and  day,  with 
the  touch  of  her  busy  fingers  working  for  me,  with 
the  quiet  delight  in  her  eyes  as  she  surveyed  me 
at  last  arrayed  in  them,  and  smoothed  down  the 
folds  with  her  delicate  neat  hands,  and  then  con- 
templated me  from  a  distance  with  a  combination 
of  the  satisfaction  of  a  mother  in  her  child  and  an 
artist  in  his  finished  work.  I  could  not  say  all 
this  with  a  steady  voice,  so  I  fell  back  on  the 
defence  of  Miss  Pawsey ;  but  she  only  laughed,  and 
said — 

'^  Do  you  not  know  that  three  years  old  is  worse 
than  three  centuries)  It  is  all  the  difference 
between  antiquated  and  antique.  You  would 
look  a  great  deal  more  modem  in  a  raff  and  hr- 
dingale  of  oae  of  our  great-great-grandmothers  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  daya  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  I  could  see  Aunt  Trevylyan  at  this  moment,  I 


should  think  her  quite  in  fuhion  oonp 
those  exactly  out-of-date  prodnctiona  of 
mouth  oracle.     We  must  send  for  my  i 

**  But  Mother  thought  it  so  nice,  Oo 
lyn,"  I  said  at  length ;  **  I  could  not  bei 
what  she  took  such  pains  with  pulled  1 

She  looked  up  at  me  again  with  the  i 
ful  lode  in  her  eyes,  folded  the  predooi 
gether  as  reverently  as  I  could  have  < 
laying  it  in  the  trunk,  said  very  gently- 

'^  Do  not  think  any  more  about  it^  GoQ 
I  will  manage  it  alL" 

I  have  been  to  the  opera  and  to  cha 
cannot  wonder  so  much  at  Cousin  Ev 
paring  the  two. 

The  gloom  of  the  Hackney  Simdi 
cheerfulness  itself  compared  to  the  dn 
day  glare  of  these.  At  the  opera  the  : 
as  beautiful  as  songs  in  the  woods  on 
morning:  it  was  composed  by  a  you 
gentleman — Mr.  Handd.  It  was  very 
me  that  the  people  attended  so  little.  A 
champ  had  quite  a  little  court  of  middlt 
elderly  gentlemen,  to  whom  she  dispense 
smiles,  or  frowns,  which  seemed  in  th 
welcome,  pretty  severities  with  her 
laughing  rebukes  ;  and  whenever  I  loc 
between  the  acts,  the  same  small  entei 
seemed  going  on  in  the  boxes  around  n 
the  music  went  on  I  could  see  and  he 
else. 

Evelyn  laughed  at  me  when  we  rel 
actually  was  so  unsophisticated,  she  sai< 
to  the  opera  to  enjoy  the  ijiusia 

"What  can  any  one  go  for  else  T' 
"  It  is  not  a  duty." 

"  For  the  same  reason  we  go  to  chun 
where  else,"  she  replied, — "to  meet  our  f 
tures,  to  play  over  our  play,  or  see  them 
I  could  have  told  you  of  three  sepan 
going  on  in  the  boxes  nearest  us,  one 
which  is  likely  to  rise  into  tragedy. — 
the  music  then  f " 

^  It  was  as  beautiful  as  a  dream,'^  I  si 
I  wished  sometimes  it  was  a  dream." 

"Why?" 

"I  felt  aonj  for  that  modest,  gen 
young  woman  having  to  talk  so  much 
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I  think  she  could  hardly  have  felt  it 

bring  right  and  wrong  into  eyeiytliing. 
t  not  think  of  the  actors  as  men  and 
•nt  as  merely  machines." 

rch  it  seemed  to  me  very  much  the  same, 
.uchamp  encountered  many  of  her  little 
1  distributed  her  nods  and  smiles  and 
catory  glances,  as  at  the  play. 
;  the  Psalms  people  made  profound  cour- 
their  neighbours  in  the  next  pews ;  and 
e  Litany  there  was  a  general  fluttering  of 
application  of  smelling-bottles,  as  if  the 
I  ourselyes  miserable  sinners  were  too 
'  the  nerves  of  the  congregation.  But 
scurred  to  me  that  I  was  as  careless  as 
or  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  what 
jf  the  congregation  were  about ;  and  it 
nfort  to  confess  it  in  the  words  of  the 
Viterwards  I  stood  up,  and  was  be^ning 
rith  all  my  heart  in  the  psalm,  when 
apped  me  lightly,  and  said,  "No  one 
;  the  professional  choir."  Then  I  saw 
nl  people  were  looking  at  me  with  con- 
amusement,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  own 
i  then  felt  ashamed  of  being  ashamed, 
irmon  was  on  the  impropriety  of  being 

over  much ;  and  every  one  said,  as  they 
exchanged  greetings  in  the  porch  that 
most  elegant  and  able  discourse.  It  was 
cue  of  the  Methodist  fematics  could  not 
Lfterwards  many  important  arrangements 
le  as  to  card-parties  and  balls  for  the 
veek,  or  for  Sunday  evening  itself. 
r  way  home  Aunt  Beauchamp  said  to 

dear  child,  you  really  must  not  say  the 
{  so  emphatically,  especially  those  about 
g  miserable  sinners.  People  will  think 
5  done  something  really  very  wrong,  in- 
being  a  sinner  in  a  general  way,  as,  of 
^e  all  must  expect  to  be." 
ling  that  made  me  feel  strange  in  Aunt 
np's  church  is  its  looking  so  different 

church  at  home.  I  cannot  help  liking 
;  stone  pillars  and  the  arched  roof,  and 
rork  of  the  high  windows,  with  bits  of 
^lass  still  left  in  them,  better  than  this 
irch,    with  its   carpeted   passages,   and 


cushioned  galleries,  and  painted  wooden  pillars, 
and  flat  ceiling.  The  music,  and  even  the  common 
speech  in  response  and  prayers,  seem  in  some 
way  mellowed  and  made  sacred  as  they  echo  and 
wind  among  the  old  arches  and  up  the  roof, 
which  seems  more  like  the  sky. 

But  Cousin  Evelyn  says  my  taste  would  be 
deemed  perfectly  monstrous — that  these  old 
country  churches  are  remnants  of  the  dark  ages, 
quite  Gothic  and  barbarous,  and  that  in  time,  it 
is  hoped,  they  will  be  replaced  throughout  Eng- 
land by  buildings  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  style, 
or  by  that  classic  adaptation  of  both  which  is  so 
elaborately  developed  in  the  ornamental  pulpit 
and  sounding-board  of  the  church  we  attended. 

And  then  Aunt  Beauchamp  says  some  of  the 
wood-work  is  of  that  costly,  new,  fashionable 
wood  called  mahogany,  so  that  it  admits  of  no 
comparison  with  the  rough  attempts  of  less  civi- 
lized ages. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  fashions  in  architecture 
as  well  as  in  dress — only  counting  their  dates  by 
centuries  instead  of  by  years.  It  would  be 
strange  if  these  old  churches  should  ever  be 
admired  again,  like  the  costumes  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  and  these  new  buildings  be  ridiculed 
as  antiquated,  like  Miss  Pawsey's  fashions ! 

I  should  be  glad  if  this  happened !  The  pool 
old  Gothic  builders  seem  to  have  delighted  in 
their  work,  and  taken  such  pains  about  it,  as  il 
they  were  guided  by  thoughts  about  right  and 
wrong  in  what  they  did,  by  love  and  duty,  instead 
of  just  by  fashion  and  taste. 

There  seems  such  a  heavy  weight  of  emptiness 
about  the  life  here.  The  rigidity  of  Aunt  Hen- 
derson's laws  seems  to  me  liberty  compared  with 
the  endless  drifting  of  this  life  without  laws. 
In  the  morning  the  toilette,  with  the  levee  of 
visitors,  the  eager  discussions  about  the  colour  of 
head-dresses  and  the  shape  of  hoops.  In  the 
evening  a  number  of  beautifully  dressed  people, 
paying  elaborate  compliments  to  their  present 
acquaintances,  or  elaborately  dissecting  the  char- 
acters of  their  absent  acquaintances — the  only 
groups  really  in  earnest  being  apparently  those 
around  the  card-tables,  who  not  unfrequently  fall 
into  something  very  like  quarrelling. 

This  kind  of  living  by  the  day  surely  <i^wxvq\» 
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be  the  right  kind — this  filling  up  of  every  day 
with  trifles,  from  brim  to  brim,  as  if  every  day 
were  a  separate  life,  and  every  trifle  a  momentous 
question. 

When  our  Saviour  told  us  to  live  by  the  day, 
he  meant,  I  think,  a  day  encompassed  by  Eter- 
nity— ^a  day  whose  yesterday  had  gone  up  to 
Qod,  to  add  its  little  record  to  the  long  unfor- 
gotten  history  of  the  past,  whose  to-morrow  may 
take  us  up  to  Qod  ourselves.  We  are  to  live  by 
the  day,  not  as  butterflies,  which  are  creatures  of  a 
day,  but  as  mortal  yet  immortal  beings  belonging 
to  eternity,  whose  mortal  life  may  end  to-night, 
whose  longest  life  is  but  an  ephemeral  fragment 
of  our  immortality. 

Evelyn  seems  very  much  aloof  from  the  world 
about  her.  In  society  sometimes  she  becomes 
animated,  and  flashes  brilliant  sayings  on  all 
sides.  But  her  wit  is  mostly  satirical;  the  point 
is  too  often  in  the  sting.  She  is  evidently  felt 
as  a  power  in  her  circle;  and  her  power  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  her  absence  of  ordinary 
vanity.  She  does  not  care  for  the  opinion  of 
those  around  her;  and  whilst  those  around  her 
are  in  bondage  to  one  another  for  a  morsel  of 
praise  or  admiration,  she  sits  apart  on  a  tribunal 
of  her  own  making,  and  dispenses  her  judgments. 

At  present,  I  believe,  she  has  passed  sentence 
on  me  as  pharisaical,  because  of  something  I  said 
of  the  new  oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  me  more  heavenly  than  anything  I 
had  ever  heard;  but  when  they  came  to  those 
words  about  our  Lord's  sorrows, ''  He  was  de- 
spised and  rejected,  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,''  and  around  us  there  was, 
not  a  hush  of  shame  and  penitence,  but  a  little 
buzz  of  applause,  suppressed  whispers,  such  as 
"  Charming !"— "  What  tone ! "— "  No  one  else  can 
sustain  that  note  in  such  a  way  V* — and  at  the 
close  the  audience  loudly  clapped  the  singer,  and 
she  responded  with  a  deep  theatrical  courtesy — 
I  thought  of  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross" 
wished  myself  in  Dr.  Watts'  chapel,  and  felt  I 
would  rather  have  listened  to  any  poor  nasal 
droning  which  was  worship,  than  to  such  mockery. 
I  could  not  help  crying. 

When  we  were  in  the  house  again,  Evelyn 
said — 

"  You  enjoyed  that  music,  Kitty." 


**  No,  Cousin  Evelyn,"  I  said;  ^  I  woii]< 
rather  have  been  at  the  opera,  a  hundred  tiiiMi 
and  far  rather  in  Aunt  Henderson's  chapd  i 
Hackney." 

"Your  taste  is  original,  at  all  events^"  di 
replied  drily. 

"  To  think,"  I  said,  <"  of  their  setting  the  grei 
shame  and  agony  of  our  Saviour  to  music  for  ai 
evening's  entertainment,  and  applauding  it  lib  i 
play !  One  might  as  well  make  a  play  about  thi 
death-bed  of  a  mother.  For  it  is  true,  it  is  trae 
He  did  suffer  all  that  for  us." 

She  looked  at  me  earnestly  for  a  few  momenb 
and  then  she  said  coldly — 

'^  How  do  you  know.  Cousin  Kitty,  that  othc 
people  were  not  feeling  it  as  much  as  you  1  Wb 
right  have  we  to  set  down  every  one  as  pro&a 
and  heartless  just  because  the  tears  do  not  com 
at  every  moment  to  the  surface.  The  Bible  ssjfi 
'  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged;'  aft 
tells  us  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  take  th 
motes  out  of  other  people's  eyes." 

I  was  quite  silenced.  It  is  so  difficult  to  thia 
of  the  right  thing  to  say  at  the  moment  Afta 
wards  I  thought  of  a  hundred  answers,  for  I  di 
not  mean  to  judge  any  one  imldndly.  I  onl 
spoke  of  my  own  feelings.  But  Evelyn  has  n 
tired  into  her  shell,  and  evades  all  attempts  t 
resume  the  subject. 

This  morning  at  breakfast  Cousin  Han7(< 
whom  we  see  very  little)  spoke,  quite  as  an  <»d: 
nary  occurrence,  of  a  duel,  in  which  some  oa 
had  been  killed,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  sboo 
a  lady;  and  of  another  little  affidr  of  the  stio 
kind  ending  in  the  flight  of  a  lady  of  rank  to  tb 
Continent 

I  asked  Evelyn  afterwards  what  it  meant 

"  Only  that  some  one  ran  away  with  some  oa 
else's  wife,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  wife  bi 
longed  did  not  like  it,  and  so  there  was  a  doe 
and  the  husband  was  killed." 

"  But»"  I  said,  '<  that  is  a  dreadful  sin.  Thofl 
are  things  spoken  of  in  the  Ten  Commandments- 

'*  Sin,"  she  replied,  "  my  scriptural  catasn,  i 
a  word  not  hi  use  in  polite  circles,  except  on  Son 
days,  as  a  quotation  from  the  Prayer  BooL  W 
never  introduce  that  kind  of  phraseology  on  wee 
davs/' 
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these  terrible  things  happen  often,  then  t " 

;  every  day,"  she  replied  drily.  "The 
ing  you  will  be  thinking  is,  that  yon 
hted  on  a  den  of  thieves.  A  great  many 
>nly  play  with  imitations  of  hearts  in  ice. 
ance,  mamma's  little  amusements  are  as 
I  to  herself  and  all  concerned  as  the  inno- 
nbols  of  a  kitten.  The  only  danger  in 
id  of  diversion,"  she  added  bitterly,  ^*  is, 
ometimes  ends  in  the  real  heart  and  the 
1  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 


iasy  and  polished  world  around  me  no 
iems  to  me  empty  and  triflings  but  ter- 
liese  icicles  of  pleasure  are,  then,  only  the 
b;  crust  over  an  abyss  of  passion,  and 
nd  sin. 

is  excitement  and  interest  enough,  cer- 
1  watching  this  drama,  if  one  knows  any- 
'  what  is  underneath, — the  same  kind 
unent  as  in  watching  that  dreadful  rope- 
Cousin  Harry  took  us  to  see  at  YauzhalL 
pie  are  dancing  at  the  risk  of  life,  and 
LU  life.  The  least  loss  of  head  or  heart, 
.  glancing  aside  of  one  of  these  graceful 
id  the  performers  fall  into  depths  one 
I  to  think  of. 

ible  when  I  think  of  it  Dull  and  hard 
religion  seemed  to  me  at  Aunt  Hender- 
is  safety  and  purity  compared  with  this 
[  cruel  levity,  this  dancing  on  the  ice, 
which  your  neighbours  are  sinking  and 
g  in  agony. 

3n  is  worth  something  as  a  safeguard, 
m  it  has  ceased  to  be  life  and  joy. 
weet  hawthorn  which  makes  the  air  fra- 
i   spring  19  still  something  in  winter, 
it  be  only  as  a  prickly  prohibitory 

ees,  which  were  a  home  of  happy  singing 
d  a  treasure  of  shade  and  refreshment  in 
are  still  a  shelter  even  when  their  leafless 
toss  and  crackle  in  the  fierce  winds  of 
r.  That  is,  as  long  as  there  is  any  life 
oms,  or  the  trees,  or  the  religion. 
rere  death  instead  of  only  winter  that 
i  trees  leafless,  they  would  soon  cease  to 


be  a  shelter  as  they  have  before  ceased  to  be  a 
delight 

Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  brought  me  by  Evelyn's 
maid,  written  on  perfumed  coloured  paper. 

In  it  the  writer  ventured  to  call  me  in  poetry  a 
goddess,  and  a  star,  and  a  peerless  rose.  If  there 
had  been  only  that,  I  should  have  felt  nothing 
but  indignation;  for  I  do  believe  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  such  nonsense  being  said  to 
me. 

But  at  the  end  there  is  some  prose,  in  which 
the  writer  says  he  has  really  formed  a  devoted 
attachment  to  me,  and  he  seems  to  want  me  to 
many  him  at  once,  for  he  talks  of  lawyers  and 
settlements.  Cousin  Evelyn  came  in  aa  I  was 
sitting  perplexing  myself  what  I  ought  to  do. 
She  laughed  at  my  distress,  and  told  me  she 
could  show  me  a  drawer  full  of  such  compositions. 

"  It  is  so  tiying  to  have  to  make  any  one  really 
unhappy,"  I  said;  "and  you  see  he  says  in  the 
prose  that  life  will  be  a  blank  to  him  if  I  cannot 
give  him  the  answer  he  wishes." 

"  Indeed  you  need  not  mind,"  she  said.  "  I 
myself  have  broken  a  score  of  hearts  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  assure  you  no  one  would  know 
it ;  they  do  as  well  without  their  hearts.  They 
are  like  the  poor  gentleman,  whom  Dant6  dis- 
covered, to  his  surprise,  in  the  Inferno  while  he 
was  supposed  to  be  still  alive.  A  devil  was  walk- 
ing about  in  his  body  while  his  soul  was  in  tor« 
ments ;  and  the  devil  and  the  soul  were  so  much 
alike  that  no  one  had  suspected  the  change." 

"  I  had  never  anything  of  the  kind  to  do  be- 
fore," I  said,  "  and  I  am  sony.  The  prose  really 
looks  as  if  he  would  care,  and  I  want  to  write 
gently  but  very  firmly.  I  wish  I  could  see 
Mother."  But  then  I  thought  how  Mother  had 
always  told  me  of  the  one  refuge  in  every  diffi- 
culty, and  I  said  softly,  hardly  knowing  I  said 
it  aloud,  "  But  if  I  pray,  Gk)d  will  help  me  to  do 
what  is  right" 

"Pray  about  a  love-letter!"  exclaimed  my 
cousin,  looking  nearly  as  much  shocked  as  I  had 
felt  at  her  calling  the  church  as  good  as  the  play. 
"Pray  about  a  love-letter.  Cousin  Kitty!  You 
surely  would  not  do  anything  so  profane." 

"Surely  I  may  pray  God  to  help  me  to  do 
right)"  I  said,  "about  everything.     Nothing  in 
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^rliicli  there  seems  a  question  of  right  and  wrong 
can  be  out  of  His  care." 

Evelyn  looked  at  me  once  more  with  her  wist- 
ful soft  look,  and  said  very  gravdy, — 

"  Kitty,  I  believe  you  really  do  believe  in  God." 

^  You  do  not  think  that  any  wonder,"  I  said. 

"  I  db,"  she  said  solemnly.  '^  I  have  been  watch- 
ing you  all  this  time,  and  I  am  sure  you  really 
do  believe  in  God;  and  I  think  you  love  him.  I 
have  never  met  with  any  one  who  did  since  my 
old  nurse  died." 

"  Never  met  with  any  religious  person  !*'  I  said. 

''  I  did  not  say  that^"  she  replied.  *^  I  have  met 
with  plenty  of  religious  persons.  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Henderson,  and  several  ladies  who  almost  shed 
tears  over  their  cards^  while  talking  of  Mr.  White- 
field's  'heavenly  sermons,' at  Lady  Huntingdon's — 
nimibers  of  people  who  would  no  more  give  balls  in 
Lent  than  Aunt  Henderson  would  go  to  church. 
I  have  met  all  kinds  of  people  who  have  religious 
seasons,  and  religious  places,  and  religious  dislikes, 
who  would  religiously  pull  their  neighbours  to 
pieces,  and  thank  Gk>d  they  are  not  as  other  men. 
At  the  oratorio  I  thought  yon  were  going  to  turn 
out  just  a  Pharisee  like  the  rest;  but  I  was.  wrong. 
Except  you  and  my  old  nurse,  I  never  met  with 
any  one  who  believed,  not  in  religion,  but  in  Qod ; 
not  now  and  then,  but  always.  And  I  wish  I 
were  like  either  of  you." 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Evelyn,"  I  said,  "  you  must  not 
judge  people  so  severely.  How  can  we  know  what 
is  really  in  other  people's  hearts  t  How  can  we  know 
what  humility  and  love  there  are  in  the  hearts  of 
those  you  call  Pharisees;  how  they  weep  in  secret 
over  the  infirmities  you  despise ;  how  much  they 
have  to  overcome;  how,  perhaps,  the  severity  you 
dislike  is  only  the  irritation  of  a  heart  struggling 
with  its  own  temptations  and  not  quite  succeeding? 
How  do  you  know  that  they  may  not  be'  praying 
for  you  even  while  you  are  laughing  at  them  1 " 

**  I  do  not  want  them  to  pray  for  me,"  she  re- 
plied fiercely.  "  I  know  exactly  how  they  would 
pray.  They  would  tell  God  I  was  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity ;  they  would 
thank  him  for  having,  by  his  distinguishing  mercy, 
made  them  to  differ ;  and  then  they  would  express 
a  hope  that  I  might  be  made  to  see  the  error  of 
my  ways.  I  know  they  wotdd,  for  I  heard  two 
religious  ladies  once  talking  together  about  me. 


One  asked  if  I  was  a  believer;  and  the  other,  wfa 
had  expressed  great  interest  in  me  and  taofjk 
my  confidence,  said  she  '  was  not  witbont  hope  i 
me,  for  I  had  expressed  great  disgust  at  tl 
world.  She  had  even  told  Lady  HontlDgdon  al 
thought  I  might  be  won  to  the  truth.'  The  woma 
had  actually  worked  herself  into  my  confidence  h 
pretended  sympathy,  just  to  gossip  about  me  i 
the  religious  tea-parties." 

I  endeavoured  to  say  a  word  in  defence,  Iml 
she  exclaimed, — '^  Cousin  Kitty,  if  I  thought  yoQi 
religion  would  make  you  commit  a  treacheiy  likt 
that,  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  you.  But  yoi 
have  never  tried  to  penetrate  into  my  confidence 
nor  have  you  betrayed  any  one  else's.  I  fed  1 
can  trust  you.  I  feel  if  you  say  you  care  for  m 
you  mean  it;  and  you  love  me  as  tn«  myself^ 
not  like  a  doctor,  as  a  kind  of  interesting  Tfil 
gious  case.  Now,"  she  continued,  in  a  gentlei 
tone,  *'  I  am  not  at  all  happy,  and  I  believe  if  ] 
loved  God  as  you  do  I  should  be.  That  may  seea 
to  you  a  very  poor  reason  for  wishing  to  be  good 
but  it  does  seem  as  if  God  meant  us  to  be  happy 
and  I  have  been  trying,  but  I  don*t  get  on.  Id 
deed  I  feel  as  if  I  got  worse.  I  have  tried  t 
confess  my  faults  to  God.  I  used  to  think  tha 
must  be  easy,  but  the  more  I  try  the  harder  i 
is.  It  seems  as  if  one  never  could  get  to  th 
bottom  of  what  one  has  to  confess.  At  the  boi 
tom  of  the  faults,  censoriousness,  idleness,  hasti 
ness,  I  come  to  sins,  pride,  selfishnesa.  It  is  no 
the  things  only  that  are  wrong,  it  is  /  that  as 
wrong, — I  myself, — and  what  can  alter  me. 
may  change  my  words  or  my  actions,  but  who  x 
to  change  me  f  Sometimes  I  feel  a  longing  t 
fall  into  a  long  sleep  and  wake  up  somebody  dsc 
quite  new." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  thought  of  conver 
sion,  which  to  Cousin  Tom  had^  in  the  wrong  place 
become  like  a  barrier  between  him  and  Gk>d,  irool^ 
to  Evelyn  be  the  very  thing  she  longed  for.  Am 
I  said,  *^  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  a 
little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  o 
heaven."  It  is  ve  that  must  be  converted 
changed,  and  not  merely,  as  you  say,  our  actionsy- 
tumed  quite  round  from  sin  and  darkness  toQo< 
and  light." 

She  caught  at  the  words  ^as  liUU  A^ 
drenr     She  said,  "  Cousin  Kitty,  that  is  jiM 
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tlie  thing  I  slMmld  like, — ^that  would  be  like 
w^SLldng  up  quite  new.    Bat  how  ean  that  be  1 '' 

*'  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  it  must  be  like 
li^  blind  msn,  who,  believing  our  Lord's  words, 
koid  locddng  up  to  him  sightless,  saw.     Looking 

0  Sim  must  be  turning  to  him,  and  turning  to 
iim  must  be  conversion." 

Then  we  agreed  that  we  both  had  much  to 

learn,  and  that  we  would  read  the  Bible  together. 

Since  then  we  have  read  the  Bible  very  often 

U^ether,  Evelyn  and  L    But  her  anxiety  and  un- 

eaaness  seem  to  increase.     She  says  the  Bible 

is  so  fall   of  Qod,  not  only  as  a  King  whose 

audience  must  be  attended  on  Sundays,  or  a  Judge 

\i  a  distance  recording  our  sins  to  weigh  them  at 

tbe  last  day,  but  as  a  Father  near  us  always, 

having  a  right  to  our  tendercst  love  as  well  as 

our  deepest  reverence. 

"And  I,"  she  says,  "  am  far  from  loving  him 

1  best— have  scarcely  all  my  life  done  anything,  or 
;     grren  up  anything,  to  please  him." 

I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could.  I  told  her 
mnst  not  think  so  much  of  her  loving  Qod  as 
of  His  loving  her, — loving  us  on  through  all  our 
ingratitude  and  foolishness.  We  read  together  of 
Ae  Cross — of  Him  who  bore  our  sins  there  in 
His  own  body,  and  bore  them  away. 

1  cannot  but  think  this  is  the  true  balm  for 
iny cousin's  distress;  it  always  restores  and  cheers 
nae— and  yet  she  is  not  comforted. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  while  I  were 
tiying  to  pour  in  consolation,  a  mightier  hand 
^Q  mine  gently  put  aside  the  balm,  and  made 
^  very  gracious  words  I  repeated  a  knife  to 
probe  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wound. 

And  then  *I  can  only  wait,  and  wonder,  and 
pny.  It  does  seem  as  if  Glod  were  working  in 
her  heart  She  is  so  much  gentler,  and  more 
*^Wued.  And  the  Bible  says  not  only  joy  and 
P^  but  gentleness,  is  a  firuit  of  the  Holy 
Sprit 

I  often  wish  Evelyn  were  only  as  free  as  the 
M  woman  who  sells  oranges  at  Aunt  Beau- 
champ's  door,  or  the  little  boy  who  sweeps  the 
crossings;  for  they  may  go  where  they  like  and 
hear  the  Methodist  preachers  in  Moorfields  or 
i&  the  Foundery  Chapel  And  I  feel  as  if  Mr. 
Wesley  or  Mr.  Whitefield  could  help  my  cousin 
^  I  cannot.     If  she  could  only  hear  those  mighty. 


melting  words  of  conviction  and  consolation  I  saw 
bringing  tears  down  the  colliers'  faces,  or  holding 
the  crowd  at  Moorfields  in  awe-stricken,  breath- 
less attention. 

My  wish  is  accomplished.  We  are  to  go  and 
hear  Mr.  Whitefield  speak  at  Lady  Huntingdon's 
house  in  Park  Street  It  came  about  in  this 
way: — 

A  lady  who  is  reported  to  have  lately  be- 
come very  religious  called  one  morning,  and  after 
some  general  conversation  began  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Whitefield's  addresses  in  Lady  Huntingdon's 
house.  She  strongly  urged  my  aunt  and  cousin 
to  go,  saying,  by  way  of  inducement,  that  it  was 
quite  a  select  assembly — no  people  one  would  not 
like  to  meet  were  invited,  or,  at  all  events,  if  such 
people  came,  one  was  in  no  way  mixed  up  with 
them.  "And  he  is  such  a  wonderful  orator," 
she  said ;  "  no  common-place  fanatic,  I  assure  you, 
Evelyn.  His  discourses  are  quite  such  as  you 
would  admire,  quite  suited  to  people  of  the  highest 
intellectual  powers.  My  Lord  Bolingbroke  was 
quite  fascinated,  and  my  Lord  Chesterfield  him- 
self said  to  Mr.  Whitefield  (in  his  elegant  way), 
'  He  would  not  say  to  him  what  he  would  say  to 
every  one  else,  bow  much  he  approved  him.*  " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  were  considered  good  judges  of 
a  sermon,"  said  Evelyn  drily. 

"  Of  the  doctrine — weU,  that  is  another  thing, 
said  the  rehgious  lady;  "but  of  the  oratory  and 
the  taste.  Garrick,  the  great  actor,  says  that  his 
tones  have  such  power  that  he  can  make  his 
hearers  weep  and  tremble  merely  by  varying  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Mesopotamia;  and 
many  clever  men,  not  at  aU  religious,  say  they 
would  as  soon  hear  him  as  the  best  play." 

"  I  have  heard  many  services  which  seemed  to 
me  like  plays,"  said  Evelyn,  very  mischievously ; 
"  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  any  one's  soul 
any  good  to  be  made  to  weep  at  the  word  Meso- 
potamia." 

"  Ob,  if  we  speak  of  doing  real  good  to  the 
soul,"  rejoined  the  visitor — "that  is  what  I  mean ;" 
and  in  a  tone  of  real  earnest  feeling  she  added, 
"  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  of  the  soul,  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  salvation  like  Mr.  Whitefield. 
While  he  is  preaching  I  can  never  think  of  any- 
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thing  but  the  great  things  he  is  speaking  <^  It 
is  only  afterwards  one  remembers  his  oratory  and 
his  voice." 

And  it  was  agreed  that  we  shoold  go  to  Lady 
Huntingdon's  house  the  next  time  Mr.  White- 
field  was  to  preach. 

'^  How  strange  it  is,"  Evelyn  said  to  me  when 
the  lady  had  left,  '*  what  things  religious  people 
think  will  influence  us  who  are  still  4n  the  world ! ' 
What  inducement  would  it  be  to  me  to  go  and 
hear  a  preacher,  if  Lord  BolingbrOke  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  or  all  the  clever  and  sceptical  and 
dissipated  noblemen  in  England  liked  him,  and 
were  no  better  for  it  ?  They  tiy  to  tempt  us  to 
hear  what  is  good,  by  saying  the  congregation  is 
fashionable,  or  that  clever  people  are  captivated, 
or  that  the  preacher  is  a  genius,  or  an  orator,  or 
a  man  of  the  world,  when  I  do  think  the  most 
worldly  people  care  more  for  the  religion  in  a  ser- 
mon than  for  an3rthing  else,  and  would  be  more 
attracted  if  they  would  say,  *  We  want  you  to  hear 
that  preacher,  because  he  speaks  of  sin,  and  of 
Christ)  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  a  way 
no  one  else  does.'  I  wonder,"  she  concluded, 
after  a  pause,  with  a  little  smile,  '^  if  I  ever  should 
become  really  religious,  if  I  shall  do  the  same ; 
if  I  shall  one  day  be  saying  to  Harry,  *  You  must 
hear  this  or  that  preacher;  for  he  is  a  better  judge 
of  a  horse  than  any  jockey  you  know." 

We  have  heard  Mr.  Whitefield. 

And  what  can  I  remember? 

Just  a  man  striving  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  to  win  lost  souls  out  of  a  perishing,  sorrow- 
ful world  to  Christ,  and  holiness,  and  joy. 

Just  the  conviction  poured  in  on  the  heart  by 
an  overwhelming  torrent  of  pleading,  warning, 
tender,  fervent  eloquence,  that  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord  cares  more  infinitely  to  win  and  save  lost 
wandering  souls  than  man  himself — that  where 
the  preacher  weeps  and  entreats,  the  Saviour  died 
and  saved. 

Yes,  it  is  done.  The  work  of  salvation  is  done. 
"  It  is  finished." 

I  never  understood  that  in  the  same  way 
before. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  Lord  Jesus  loves  us, 
yearns  dver  us,  entreats  us  not  to  perish.  He 
has  saved  us.     He  has  actually  taken  our  sins 


and  blotted  them  out,  washed  them  out  of  m^% 
white,  whiter  than  snow,  in  his  own  blood. 

It  is  not  only  that  he  pities.  He  saves.  He 
has  died.  He  has  redeemed.  The  hands  stretched 
out  to  save  are  those  that  paid  the  terrible  na- 
som.  He  did  not  begin  to  pity  us  when  we  be- 
gan to  turn  to  him.  "  When  we  were  without 
strength,  he  died  for  us,  ungodly." 

"  Qod  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  onto  them." 

"  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  wIh^ 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  tW 
righteousness  of  Qod  in  him." 

I  never  understood  this  in  this  way  before^ 
and  yet  there  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  di 
as  daylight)  in  page  after  page  of  the  Bible, 

All  the  way  home  Evelyn  said  nothing.  Ann.^ 
Beauchamp  was  tKe  only  one  who  spoke;  and  ski 
said  it  was  very  affecting,  certainly;  but  she  & 
not  see  there  was  anything  so  very  original 
was  all  in  Ihe  Prayer-Book  and  in  the  Bible. 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  in  rather  j^ 
self -contradictory  way,  "  But  if  we  are  to  be  wh&'fc 
Mr.  Whitefield  would  have  us,  we  might  as  well 
all  go  into  convents  at  once.  He  really  speaks 
as  if  people  were  to  do  nothing  but  be  re- 
ligious. He  forgets  that  some  of  us  have  other 
duties." 

Then  she  took  refuge  in  her  vinaigrette,  9Bd 
said  in  a  very    languid    voice,    ''My  dailiii^ 
Evelyn,  you  look  quite  pale.      Much  more  ^' 
dtement  of  this  kind  would  make  us  both  qui^ 
ilL     The  man  is  so  terribly  vehement,  he  mske^ 
one  feel  as  if  one  were  in  peril  of  life  and  dest^ 
Such  preaching  may  do  for  people  without  ner^^ 
but  it  would  soon  kill  me.     I  am  only  too  gl^ 
I  escaped  without  an  attack  of  hysterics.     An^ 
she  continued,  "  I  was  told  that  a  few  jM^ 
since  Lady  Suffolk  was  there  by  invitation.     -^ 
really  wonder  a  person  of  Lady  Himtingdon^ 
character  should  invite  such  people  to  her  hou^ 
My  dear,"  concluded  my  aunt,  **  I  do  not  thiD^ 
the  thing  is   respectable,   and  I  wonder  Jjtdf 
Mary  proposed  our  attending  su^"'"  an  assemblf'* 
Indeed  I  wonder  at  myself  for  consenting  to  go« 
It  is  not  at  all  a  kind  of  place  for  sound  church 
people  to  be  seen  at      I  would  not  have  ^ 
archdeacon  know  it  on  any  account;  -and  I  am 
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sore  Dr.  Huinden  would  think  I  had  been  out  of 
lay  senses.'* 

And  soothed  with  so  many  restoratiTes,  ecclesi- 
astical, social,  and  medical,  Aunt  Beauchamp  re- 
lapsed into  her  usual  state  of  languor  and  self- 
contentment. 

But  Evelyn  said  nothing.     Only  when  I  ven- 
tured some  hours  afterwards  to  knock  at  her  bed- 
room door,  she  opened  and  closed  it  in  silence, 
and  then  taking  both  my  hands,  said,  in  a  soft 
trembling  voice, ''  Cousin  Kitty,  I  am  very  full 
of  sin !     I  really  think  I  am  worse  than  any  one, 
because,  being  myself  so  wrong,  I  have  so  despised 
eyeiy  one  around  me.     I  have  been  a  Pharisee 
and  a  publican  all  in  one.** 

And  then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  But  in  a  few  minutes  she 
looked  up  again  with  a  face  beaming  with  a  soft, 
childlike,  lowly  peace,  and  she  said,  ''But  Cousin 
Kitty,  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  thought  any  one 
could  be.  For  I  do  believe  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  my  sins,  and  has  really  washed 
them  away.  And  I  do  feel  sure  Ood  loves  me, 
even  me;  and  I  think  he  really  will  by  degrees 
make  me  good — ^I  mean  humble,  and  loving,  and 
^d.  I  do  feel  so  (U  homey  Cousin  Kitty,"  she 
added.  ''  I  feel  as  I  had  come  back  to  the  very 
heart  of  my  Father — and  oh,  he  loves  me  so 
tenderly,  so  infinitely,  and  has  been  loving  me  so 
long.  Tes,  at  home,  and  at  rest,"  she  sobbed ; "  at 
Awnc  etferytvliere,  and  for  ever,  and  /or  ever  J" 

The  next  morning  Evelyn  came  to  me  early, 
P^e,  bat  with  a  great  calm  on  her  frank  expres- 
sive face.  "  Kitty,"  she  said,  "  I  have  had  a 
strange  night.  I  could  not  sleep  at  alL  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sins  of  all  my  past  life  came  up 
l^ore  me  imbidden,  as  they  say  the  whole  past 
sometimes  comes  vividly  back  to  a  drowning  man. 
I  saw  the  good  I  had  left  undone,  the  evil  I  have 
ssid  and  done,  and  the  pride  and  selfishness  at 
the  bottom  of  alL  And  almost  more  than  any- 
^^  I  felt  how  unkind,  and  even  unjust,  I  had 
^  to  mamma;  how  ungenerous  in  not  veiling 
^  of  her  little  infirmities;  for  I  know  she  loves 
P^tt  and  Harry  and  me  really  better  than  all  else 
i&  the  world.  I  felt  I  must  come  with  the  first 
%ht  and  confess  this  to  you.  For  one  night  came 
^  to  me,  Kitty,  years  and  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  little  child.     Harry  and  I  had  the  scarlet 


fever,  and  I  saw  before  me,  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, my  mother's  pale  tender  face,  as  she  moved 
from  one  little  bed  to  the  other.  I  remember 
thinking  how  beautiful  and  dear  she  was  as  she 
sat  by  the  nursery  fire,  and  the  flickering  light 
fell  on  her  face  and  her  dark  hair,  and  how  she 
started  at  any  movement  or  moan  I  or  Harry 
made,  and  came  so  softly  to  the  bedside,  and  bent 
over  me  with  such  anxious  love  in  her  eyes,  and 
said  tender  little  soothing  words,  and  smoothed 
the  pillow,  or  kissed  my  forehead  with  the  soft 
kiss  which  was  better  than  any  cooling  draught 
Since  then,  indeed,  we  have  been  much  away  from 
her,  and  left  to  governesses  and  tutors;  but  Kitty, 
think  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  recall  all  that  early 
affection  now,  instead  of  by-and-by,  when  it  would 
be  too  late  to  say  a  loving  word,  or  do  a  thing  to 
please  her  in  return !  Now  I  can  bear  to  think 
of  this,  and  of  all  my  coldness  and  impatience, 
with  the  thought  of  the  Cross  and  of  God's 
forgiving  love,  and  with  the  hope  of  the  days  to 
come.  But  only  think  what  it  would  have  been 
to  have  seen  it  all  too  late.** 

It  seems  as  if ,  in  coming  back  to  Qod,  Evelyn 
had  come  back  to  all  that  is  tender  and  true  in 
natural  human  love. 

I  suppose  this  is  conversion.  The  joy  of 
such  a  waking  must  be  very  great  But  it  is  joy 
enough  to  be  awake,  however  little  we  know  when 
and  how  we  awoke, — awake  in  the  light  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  love,  to  do  the  day's  work  he 
gives  U8. 

To-day  she  smiled  and  said  to  me, — 

<<  I  think  I  should  not  mind  now  their  talking 
over  my  case  at  Lady  Betty's  tea-parties.  I  had 
rather  not,  but  if  there  was  kindness  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  I  need  not  mind  much.  But  Kitty," 
she  continued,  "  I  do  think  still  it  is  not  possible 
to  talk  truly  and  much  of  our  deepest  feelings  of 
•any  kind.  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  power  which 
we  want  for  action." 

"  We  certainly  need  never  sit  down  to  talk  of 
our  own  feelings,"  I  said.  ^'  There  are  moments 
when  they  will  come  out  And  there  is  so  much 
in  the  Bible  to  speak  of  without  talking  about 
ourselves." 

'^  Yes,"  she  said;  ''I  think  setting  ourselves  to 
talk  religion  is  weakening.   Think  of  Harry  and  me 
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having  *a  meeting  to  discuss  which  of  us  loved  our 
parents  best,  or  whether  we  loved  them  better 
yesterday  or  to-day !  Yet  there  are  sacred  times 
when  we  mud  speak  of  those  we  love." 

Aunt  Beauchamp  is  rather  puzzled  at  the 
change  in  Evelyn.  Evelyn  has  tried  to  explain 
it  to  her.  But  she  says  she  cannot  at  all  under- 
stand it.  "Every  one  believed  in  Christianity 
except  a  few  sceptics,  like  Lord  Bolingbroke.  0/ 
eouriCf  the  work  of  our  redemption  was '  finished.' 
It  was  finished  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years 
since.  Mr.  Humden  preached  about  it^  always,  at 
least,  on  Good  Friday.  And  why  Evelyn  should 
be  so  particularly  anxious  about  having  her  sins 
forgiven,  she  could  not  conceive ;  she  had  alwa3rs 
been  charming,  if  at  times  a  little  espi^le.  But 
if  she  was  happy,  no  one  could  object." 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  this  change  in 
Evelyn,  but  it  is  pervading, — a  gentleness  in 
all  she  says  and  does;  which,  with  the  natural 
truthfulness  and  power  of  her  character,  are  very 
winning.  And  this  I  notice  especially  with  regard 
to  her  mother,  a  deference  and  tenderness,  which, 
with  no  peculiar  demonstrations  of  affection,  evi- 
dently touch  Aunt  Beauchamp  more  than  she 
knows.  She  begins  even  to  venture  to  consult 
Evelyn  about  her  wardrobe. 

Evelyn  does  not  ask  to  go  again  to  hear 
Mr.  Whitefield.  But  she  has  asked  to  go  with 
me  to  see  my  poor  old  Methodist  orange  woman, 
who  has  disappeared  from  our  door-steps,  and 
now  lies  contentedly  on  her  poor  bed,  coughing 
and  suffering,  waiting  the  Lord's  time,  which 
she  says,  is  sure  to  be  exactly  right  The  dear 
old  Soul  gets  us  to  read  to  her  chapters  from 
her  old  Bible  and  hymns,  from  Mr.  Wesley's 
new  hymn-book;  and  repeats  to  us  bits  from 
Mr.  Wesley's  sermons.  And  perhaps,  although 
sometimes  the  grammar  is  very  confused  and  the 
theology  not  very  clear,  the  strength  of  God  made 
perfect  in  the  weakness  of  a  dying-bed  may  help 
us  both  as  mvch  as  the  mighty  power  of  Mr. 
Whitefield's  eloquence. 

To-day  Hugh  Spencer  called  on  his  way  ftom 
Cornwall  to  Oxford. 

At  first  he  called  me  Mrs.  Kitty  and  was  very 
ceremonious.     But  I  could  scarcely  help  crying, 


I  was  so  glad.  It  was  like  a  little  bit  o 
But  he  did  not  bring  a  very  good  ace 
Mother,  and  that  made  me  cry  in  eamesl 
when  he  saw  that  he  dropped  naturally  ini 
manner, — always  so  kind  and  like  truth  i 

When  he  was  gone,  Evelyn  asked  me 
was,  and  why  I  had  not  said  more  abo 
"  He  looks,"  she  said,  "  a  man  one  could 

But  why  should  II  He  is  only  like 
ourselves. 

I  am  so  glad  and  thankful  Aunt  Bea 
is  going  again  to  Bath  for  the  waters.  A 
Bath,  father  or  Jack  is  to  fetch  me  home. 

I  am  so  happy,  I  can  scarcely  help  sin 
day.  I  hope  it  is  not  ungrateful.  They 
been  so  very  kind  to  me  in  London. 

And  even  Aunt  Beauchamp's  very  c 
maid,  of  whom  at  first  I  stood  in  su 
seemed  quite  sorry  when  she  heard  I  wa 
and  fell  from  the  highest  refinement  of 
into  her  native  Devonshire  dialect,  when  i 
leave  of  me,  to  go  and  prepare  the  house  i 
and  wished  me  every  blessing  with  tears 
eyes. 

Yet  I  have  done  nothing  for  her,  excej 
very  sorry  for  her,  and  trying  to  comfort 
day  when  she  was  crying  because  her  only 
had  got  drunk  and  gone  and  taken  the  king 
and  listed  for  the  wars,  and  left  her  t 
mother  alone. 

To-day  Evelyn  went  with  me  to  wish  g 
to  Aunt  Henderson.  Aunt  Henderson  \ 
kind  in  her  hortatory  way.  She  told  me 
heard  with  thankfulness  that  Evelyn  had 
serious.  But  she  advised  her  not  to  i 
extremes.  Young  people  brought  out 
world  were  very  apt  to  run  into  the  other 
of  fanaticism.  She  hoped  Evelyn,  if  i 
indeed  sincere,  would  keep  the  golder 
It  had  always  been  her  endeavour  to  do 
she  had  found  it  the  wisest  plan. 

Cousin  Tom  was  more  shy  and  awkwa 
ever.  He  said,  when  I  asked  him,  that 
attended  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching  two  ( 
times,  but  it  was  like  daggers  to  him.  i 
telling  everything  to  his  father  and  mo 
did  not  see  how  any  human  being  could, 
evening  after  evening  at  home  a  distrustc 
quent,  the  subject  of  indirect  lectures,  w 
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tbau  he  could  bear.     If  he  eonfewed,  he  mast 
run  awBjr  the  next  morninf^ 

I  told  him  I  was  snre  he  had  do  idea  of  the 
tme  love  there  was  in  his  mother's  heart — if  he 
would  only  try  it 

"Very  little  more  idea,  Tom,"  I  sud,  "than 
you  hare  of  the  iove  God  has  for  you — if  you 
would  only  try  that ! " 

A  gleam  of  light  flashed  for  a  moment  from 
under  the  sha^y  eyebrows,  and  he  glanced  up  at 
me.  But  then  the  old  desponding  downcast  look 
cune  back  Aunt  Henderson  and  Evelyn  joined 
us,  and  he  said  no  more. 

Aant  Jeanie  seemed  to  me  feebler  than  when 
I  uw  her  last  j  but  her  dear  old  face  lighted  up 
u  she  talked  to  ua. 

And  as  we  were  going  away,  she  roee  and  held 
our  hands  in  each  of  hers,  and  stud,  in  a  tender, 
trembUng  voice, — 

"The  world  ia  no  easy  iilace  for  bairns  like 
fOQ  to  find  their  way  through.  And  there's  no 
nfe  road  through  it  that  I  know,  from  first  to 
W,  but  jnat  the  foot-printa  of  the  Lord  himselC 
But  you  must  not  look  to  see  even  these  in  any 
long  track  before  yon.    You'll  mostly  find  nothing 


plain  but  the  next'step.  But  your  hearts  need 
not  sink  for  that  A  Saviour's  hand  to  gnide  you 
b  better  than  a  map.  It  upholds  lehih  it  guidet, 
I  have  found  that  the  times  when  I  was  long- 
ing for  the  map  were  just  those  when  I  waa 
losing  hold  of  the  hand ;  and  then  more  than 
once  the  thorns,  piercing  my  feet,  drove  me  bock 
to  the  foot-prints  and  the  hand  I  should  never 
have  forsaken.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid  even  of 
the  thorns,"  she  added,  her  whole  face  lifting  up 
with  confidence  and  joy;  "the  feet  in  whose  prints 
we  tread  were  pierced  for  us  with  woree  than 
thorns.  And  the  hand  tbat  guides  and  upholds 
is  a  hand  well  able  to  bind  up  any  woonda,  It 
has  bound  up  what  none  else  could — tlie  broken 
heart" 

Then,  as  once  or  twice  before,  she  seemed  to 
forget  the  Uiought  of  our  presence  in  the  presence 
of  Qod.  Her  whole  spirit  seemed  to  rise  in 
prayer. 

Evelyn  and  I  said  little  as  we  went  home  to- 
gether. But  it  was  not  because  our  hearts  were 
closed  to  each  other.  They  seemed  not  only  too 
full,  but  too  near  to  need  the  interreation  of 
words,  E.  G 
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■EUE  tribe  thus  named  appears  before 
t    cue  memorable  (cene.  Their  historj  before 
9   and  after  it  lies  in  some  obscurity.    ~ 
\    are  left  to  searcb  out  and  combine  some 
I    Eeattered  notices,  and  to  get  froi 

^  nhat  light 

1  ChrOD.  iL  5S,  the  bouse  of  Bechab 
is  identified  nith  a  soctioii  of  tbe  Kenitee, 
«h«  came  into  Canaan  vitb  tlie  Israelitea  and  retained 
tbur  nomadic  habits,  and  the  name  of  IlammaUt  is 
luntianed  as  the  patriarch  of  tbe  nhole  tfibe.  It  has 
^  iDfemed  from  tliis  passive  that  tbe  descendants  of 
ItteUb  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenitcs  settled 
bm  tiie  first  at  Jabez  iu  Judah.  The  fact,  bosever, 
tktt  Jehonadab  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  reYDlution 
"liich  placed  Jebu  on  the  throne,  seems  to  indicate 
"ut  ht  and  his  tribe  belonged  t«  Israel  ratber  than  to 
J«diJ),aDd  the  late  date  of  1  Chron.,  taken  togetlicr 


with  other  facts,  makes  it  more  probable  that  this  pa»- 
mge  ref^^  to  the  locality  occupied  by  the  Becfaabitcs 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  Of  Bechab  him- 
self nothing  is  known.  He  may  have  been  the  bther, 
he  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor  of  Jebonadab. 
The  meaning  d  tbe  word  makes  it  probable  enough 
that  it  was  an  epithet  passing  into  a  proper  name.  It 
may  have  pomted,  as  in  tbe  robber  chief  of  2  Sam.  iv. 
2,  h)  a  con^icuous  fonu  of  tbe  wild  Bedouin  lift,  and 
Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider,  may  have  been,  in 
part  at  least,  fur  tliat  reason,  the  companion  and  fHend 
of  tbe  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drives  as  with  the 
fuiy  of  madness  (2  Kings  ii,  20). 

Another  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  is 
ingenioui  enough  to  merit  a  disinterment  frran  the  for- 
gotten leamiog  of  tbe  sixteenth  century.  Bouldno 
inters  from  2  Kings  iL  12 ;  xitL  14,  that  the  two  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of  them 
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in  his  time^  as  the  chariot  of  Israel,  %»e.y  its  strength 
and  protection.  He  infers  from  this  that  the  special 
disciples  of  the  prophets,  who  followed  them  in  all  their 
austerity,  were  known  as  the  "  sons  of  the  chariot," 
and  that  afterwards,  when  the  original  meaning  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken  as  a  patronymic, 
and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rechab.  At  present,  of 
course,  the  different  vowel-points  of  the  two  words  are 
sufficiently  distinctive ;  but  the  strange  reading  of  the 
TiYY  in  Judges  i.  19  shows  that  one  ^ord  might  easily 
enough  be  taken  for  the  other.  Apart  from  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  and  the  obvious  probability  of  the  fact,  we 
liave  the  statement  of  John  of  Jerusalem  that  Jehona- 
dab  was  a  disciple  of  Elisha. 

2.  As  his  name,  his  descent,  and  the  part  which  he 
played  indicate,  Jehonadab  and  his  people  had  all  along 
been  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  circumdsed,  and  so  within 
the  covenant  of  Abraham,  though  not  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not  considering  them- 
selves bound  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  introduced  by  Jezebel  and  Ahab,  was 
accordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to  the 
Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  Phoenician  cities 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  simplicity  of  their 
nomadic  life  (Amos  iL  7,  8 ;  vL  ^-6).  A  protest  was 
needed  against  both  evils,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah, 
and  of  the  Nazarites  of  Amos  il  11,  it  took  the  form  of 
asceticism.  There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  adherence 
than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been  a  tradi- 
tional habit  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  command  from 
the  sheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyer  of 
idolatry,  which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  They  were 
to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor 
plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their  days  they  were 
to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering  that  they  were 
strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This  was  to  be 
the  condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct  tribjd  exist- 
ence. For  two  centuries  and  a  half  they  adhered  faith- 
fully to  this  rule,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part 
taken  by  them  in  the  histoty  of  the  period.  We  may 
think  of  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which 
other  tribes,  uniting  the  nomade  life  with  religious 
austerity,  have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Nabathaeans,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  planting  fruit-tree,  nor 
using  nor  building  house,  and  enforcing  these  trans- 
mitted customs  under  pain  of  death,  give  us  one  striking 
instance.  Another  is  found  in  the  prohibition  of  wine 
by  Mahomet.  A  yet  more  interesting  parallel  is  found 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabys  during 
the  last  and  present  centuries.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  from 
whom  the  sect  takes  its  name,  reproduces  the  old  type 
of  character  in  all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  protect 
his  countrymen  from  the  revolting  vices  of  the  Turks, 
as  Jehonadab  had  been  to  prot<!ct  tlie  Kenites  from  the 
lii:e  vices  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Bedouin  reformer  felt 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  old  austerity  of  Arab 


life.  What  wine  had  been  to  the  earlier  preacher  of 
righteousness,  the  outward  sign  and  incentive  of  a  fatal 
corruption,  opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  later  prophet, 
and  as  such  were  rigidly  proscribed.  The  rapidly  with 
which  the  Wahabys  became  a  formidable  party,  the 
Puritans  of  Islam,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
strong  political  influence  of  Jehonadab  in  2  Kings  x. 
15,2a 

3.  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Kebuchadnezzarin  b.c.  607, 
drove  the  Rechabitcs  from  their  tents.    Possibly  some 
of  the  previous  periods  of  danger  may  have  led  to  their 
settling  within  the  limits  of  the  territoty  of  Judah. 
Some  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
Jer.  XXXV.    The  names  of  the  Rechabites  show  that 
they  continued  to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.    They 
are  already  known  to  the  prophet    One  of  them  (ver.  3) 
bears  the  same  name.    Their  rigid  Nazarite  life  gained 
for  them  admission  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into  one 
of  the  chambers  assigned  to  priests  and  Levites,  within 
its  precincts.    They  were  received  by  the  sons  or  fd- 
lowers  of  "  a  man  of  God,"  a  prophet  or  devotee,  of 
special  sanctity  (ver.  4).    Here  they  are  tempted,  and 
are  proof  against  the  temptation,  and  their  steadfastness 
is  turned  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfaithfulness  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.    The  histoty  of  this  trial  ends  with  a 
special  blessing,  the  full  import  of  which  has  for  the 
most  part  not  been  adequately  apprehended :  "  Jona- 
dab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  for  ever"  (ver.  19).    We  should  hardly  ex- 
pect at  this  precise  point  to  lose  sight  altogether  of 
those  of  whom  they  were  spoken,  even  if  the  words 
pointed  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and 
tribe.    They  have,  however,  a  higher  meaning.    The 
words  "  to  stand  before  me"  are  essentially  liturgical 
The  tribe  of  Levi  is  chosen  to  ''stand  before"  the 
Lord  (Dent,  x.  8;  xviiL  5,  7).    In  Gen.  xviiL  22; 
Judges  XX.  28 ;   Ps.   cxxxiv.  1 ;   Jer.   xv.   19,  the 
liturgical  meaning  is  equally  prominent  and  unmis- 
takeable.    The  fact  that  this  meaning  is  given  (''  min- 
istering before  me")  in  the  Targum   of  Jonathan, 
is  evidence— (1)  as  to  the  received  meaning  of  the 
phrase ;  (2)  that  this  rendering  did  not  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  studious  and  devout  rabbis  in  our  Lord's  time ; 
(3)  that  it  was  at  least  probable  that  there  existed  re- 
presentatives of  the  Rechabites  connected  with  the 
Temple  services  in  the  time  of  Jonathan.    This,  then, 
was  the  extent  of  the  new  blessing.    The  Rechabites 
were  solemnly  adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  and 
were  recognised  as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Levi 
Their  purity,  their  foithflilness,  their  consecrated  life 
gained  for  them,  as  it  gained  for  other  Nazarites  that 
honour.    In  Lam.  iv.  7,  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Rechabites,  who  had  been  the  most  conspi- 
cuous examples  of  the  Nazarite  life  in  the  prophet*s 
time,  and  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

4.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are  aoy  traces 
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r  their  ftfter-histoiy  in  the  Biblical  or  later  writers.   It 
belieyed  that  there  are  such  traces,  and  that  they 
mfirm  the  statements  made  in  the  previous  para- 
raph. 

We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  Ps.  Ixxi.  in  the 
yX.  veisioDy  evidence,  of  course,  of  a  corresponding 
[ebrew  title  in  the  third  century  b.o.,  and  indicating 
Ukt  the  ''sons  of  Jonadab"  shared  the  captivity  of 
srael,  and  took  their  place  among  the  Levite  psalmists 
rho  gave  expression  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people. 

There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son  of  Rechab  in 
7eL  iii.  14,  as  co-operating  with  the  priests,  Levites, 
\nd  princes  in  the  restoration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
The  mention  of  the  house  of  Rechab  in  1  Ohron.  ii. 
55,  though  not  without  difficulty,  points,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion.    The  Rechabites 
hvre  become  scribes.  They  give  themselves  to  a  calling 
irhich,  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  was  chiefly 
if  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Levites.    The  other 
names  (Tirathites,  Shimeathite8,and  Sachathites,in  the 
Authorized  version)  seem  to  add  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge.  The  Ynlgate  rendering,  however  (evidence  of  a 
traditional  Jewish  interpretation  in  the  time  of  Jerome), 
gives  a  translation  based  on  etymologies,  more  or  less 
tccoiite,  of  the  proper  names,  which  strikingly  confirms 
the  view  now  taken, — "  Cognationes  quoque  scribarum 
habitantium  in  Jabes,  eanentes  atque  resonantes,  et  in 
tahemacolis  commorantes.*'  Thus  interpreted,  the  pass- 
age points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward  form  of  their 
old  lifeand  its  union  with  their  new  functions.  It  deserves 
notice  also  that  while  in  1  Chron.  iL  54, 55,  the  Rechabites 
ttd  Netophathites  are  mentioned  in  close  connection, 
the  ''sons  of  the  singers"  in  Neh.  xiL  28  appear  as 
<3onung  in  large  numbers  from  the  villages  of  the  same 
Ketopbathites.    The  dose  juxtaposition  of  the  Recha- 
bites vith  the  descendants  of  David  in  1  Chron.  iiL  1, 
shows  also  in  how  honourable  an  esteem  they  were  held 
^  the  time  when  that  book  was  compiled. 

The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just^  given 
^  H^euppufl,  brings  the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once 
owre  before  us,  and  in  a  very  strange  connection. 
We  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him, 
^  one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of 
8«habim,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet," cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  Dr. 
Stanley,  struck  with  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a  priest, 
"not only  not  of  Levitical,  but  not  even  of  Jewish  de- 
scent," supposes  the  name  to  have  been  used  loosely  as 
^^dicating  tiie  abstemious  life  of  James  and  other  Naza- 
^^  snd  points  to  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  ascribes 
to  Symetm  the  brother  of  James  the  words  which  Hege- 
Mppns  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rechabite  as  a  proof 
^t  it  denoted  merely  the  Nazarite  form  of  life.    Cal- 


met  supposes  the  man  to  have  been  oue  of  the  Rechabite 
Nethinim,  whom  the  informant  of  Hegesippus  took  in 
his  ignorance  for  a  priest  The  view  which  has  been 
here  taken  presents,  it  is  believed,  a  more  satisfactory 
solution.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  a  writer  like 
H^esippus,  living  at  a  time  when  the  details  of  the 
Temple-services  were  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men, 
should  have  thus  spoken  of  the  Rechabim  unless  there 
had  been  a  body  of  men  to  whom  the  name  was  com- 
monly applied.  He  uses  it  as  a  man  would  do  to  whom 
it  was  familiar  without  being  struck  by  any  apparent  or 
real  anomaly.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Jer.  xxxv. 
19,  indicates,  as  has  been  noticed,  the  same  £act.  We 
may  accept  Hegesippus  therefore  as  an  additional  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  the  Rechabites  as  a  recognised 
body  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple,  partly  descended  from  the  old 
"  sons  of  Jonadab,"  partly  recruited  by  the  incorpora- 
tion into  their  ranks  of  men  devoting  themselves,  as 
did  James  and  Symeon,  to  the  same  consecrated  life. 
The  form  of  austere  holiness  presented  in  the  life  of 
Jonadab,  and  the  blessing  pronounced  on  his  descen- 
dants, found  their  highest  representatives  in  the  two 
brothers  of  the  Lord. 

Some  later  notices  are  not  without  interest  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions 
that  near  El  Jubar  he  found  Jews  who  were  named 
Rechabites.  They  tilled  the  ground,  kept  flocks  and 
herds,  abstained  from  wine  and  flesh,  and  gave  tithes 
to  teachers  who  devoted  themselves  to  studying  the 
law,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem.  They  were  100,000 
in  number,  and  were  governed  by  a  prince,  Salomon 
han-Nasi,  who  traced  his  genealogy  up  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  ruled  over  the  city  of  Thema  and  Telmas. 
A  later  traveller,  Dr.  Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger 
and  mgre  detailed  report  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
and  Yemen  told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites 
of  Jer.  xxxv.  living  near  Mecca.  When  he  came  near 
Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe,  the  Beni-Ehaibr, 
who  identified  themselves  with  the  sons  of  Jonadab. 
With  one  of  them,  Mousa,  Wolff  conversed,  and  reports 
the  dialogue  as  follows :— "  I  asked  him,  *  Whose  de- 
scendants are  you?'  Mousa  answered,  'Come  and  I 
will  show  you,'  and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  the  words 
of  Jer.  xxxv.  5-11.  He  then  went  on.  '  Come  and 
you  will  find  us  60,000  in  number.  You  see  the  words 
of  the  prophet  have  been  fulfilled,  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for 
ever.' "  In  a  later  journal  he  mentions  a  second  inter- 
view with  Mousa,  describes  them  as  keeping  strictly  to 
the  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  name  of  the  B*n6- 
Arhab,  and  says  that  B'nd  Israel  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
live  with  them.— Smith* s  "  Dictionary  of  the  BibUy 
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BO  lor  Itw  comfcTt  o(a  dnr  fri 


il||  iSt  tbou  thought  of  me  at  ui^ht, 
dear, 
When  the   snow  vim  dd  the 
ground. 
And  the  cold  vind  moaning  post 
the  house, 
With  its  dresjy,  wailing  sonn  J I 

Vfhea  the  re*t  were  ^thered  gladlj 

In  the  elteerftil  light  at  home, 
And  imiled  and  talked  of  their  pleasant  life, 

And  of  happ;  jeaiB  to  come. 

While  the  storm  beat  on  the  window. 

And  iU  TOice  was  hoarse  and  lond, 
Did  thy  thoughts  go  away  from  the  amiling  friends, 

To  visit  the  friend  in  her  shroud  ? 

To  one  who  lay  out  in  the  storm  there. 

Though  tiie  snow  was  on  the  hill. 
And  the  luo  beat  wild  on  the  graveyan!. 

And  her  bed  was  low  and  chill. 

8be,  too,  had  Mt  in  the  fire-light, 

And  smiled  with  life  like  these, 
jVow,  let  her  lie  ttill  in  ber  churchyard  chill 


When  they  sang  tweet  songs  to  thee,  dear. 
Those  frienda  in  their  cheerful  light, 

Uist  thou  thought  of  the  dreary  voices 
That  murmur  across  m^  night  I 

The  voice  of  the  nigbt-wiikd  wuling, 
The  voice  of  the  wild  bird's  cry. 

The  sound  of  the  dead  leaves  fUling, 
Where  the  dead  men  round  me  lie. 

Thou  hatt  tiionght  of  me  at  nights,  dear. 
When  the  snow  was  on  the  hill. 

And  the  fire-light  danced  upon  thy  face. 
Though  that  snow  on  mine  lay  chill. 

/  have  thought  of  t/iee,  at  night,  dear. 
Even  as  thou  hast  thought  of  me, 

I— come  to  the  quiet  haven, 
Thou— out  on  the  wintry  sex 


"  gnw  tMlon,"  *al  HriiiE-  "  O  bon  I  thUk  of  ha  St  sl|U4 
Uc  inov  ki  on  Ibii  grousd '. "} 

I  have  thought  of  thee  at  night,  dear, 
When  the  night  on  earth  went  down. 

And  thou  were  out  in  the  cold,  dear, 
And  I  in  the  Father's  home. 


I— in  the  quiet  city, 

Where  the  sun  shines  evermore ; 
Thou — out  in  the  night,  with  thy  fading  tight. 

And  thy  &u»  away  frinn  the  door. 

I  have  thought  at  thee  at  night,  dew. 
When  the  angels  stood  by  me ; 

And  the  House  was  filled  with  the  vicbx-son^ 
And  the  sound  of  the  crystal  tea, 

For  I  knew  tiiat  the  songi  of  somnr  -  ' 

Were  the  nearest  onto  thee ; 
And  the  sound  of  the  dresiy  river  '  • 

Which  fiowa  in  the  dark  to  tiw  sea. 

We  used  to  talk  of  the  glory. 

When  I,  too,  stood  ontside ; 
Now  I  see  the  King  in  his  bean^. 

In  the  far-olT  hwtd  alnd& 

But  the  half  of  all  His  glory 

Had  never  been  told  to  me. 
Nor  the  joy  of  the  joyous  dty 

Which  stands  by  the  crystal  sea. 

I  have  spoken  to  Him  at  nights,  dear. 
When  I  sat  low  down  at  Hit  feet, 

And  the  light  of  His  overcomii^  smile 
Shone  on  till  it  seemed  toe  sweet 

Too  sweet  for  one  so  worthless ; 

Yet  I  felt  it  set  me  tree— 
And  free  to  think  of  tAte,  dear. 

For  He  hatli  done  all  foi  tne.* 

When  the  earth-wind  sounded  dieaiy. 

Far  away  outude  the  gate, 
I  have  said,  "  It  bloweth  diiU  on  Air ; 

Will  she  not  be  home  till  Utel" 
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Q  the  city— 


The  sun  on  the  golden  street — 
And  the  l^ht  of  His  smile,  shone  on  a  ulaie. 
As  Qii  anawer  sounded  sweet. 
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B  the-spatcli  of  ketr?  es^ 
I  OMy  Aot  ieU  to  thae^ 

\*  1  iiave  jest  and^^eace  for  all 
lek  for  rest  in  Me."    . 

LkjB  of  thee  at  nights,  dear, 

the  cold  night  faJhi  on  thee, 

oiee  goes  down,  tbroogh  jitorm  and  flan, 

rJB  last,  dear  one,  witii  Ma^'!  * 


And  H^U  think  of  thge  at  nigiit>,4eap, 
When  the  laat  night  cometii  dopvni/  { 

And  the  cold  dew  fadleth^  gleannng  . : 
In  the  lost  gleam  of  the  sun. 

Wlien  the  death-ii^ind  from  the  valley . 

Moaneth  throngh  the  forests  dim, 
W^  wilHhink  of  thee  at  night,  dear, 

A  nd  thou  shalt  think  of  jffim. 


B.K. 


Bimin  to  ^0lj|  unb  Jpbioxxc  plates  hi  ^puleeixiu. 


BY    P^OFIBSO&^POKTIS.' 


THE  TOMBS  OF  THFffOITT  CITY. 

''But  we  most  wknder  wltheriiigljr 
In  other  lanie  to  die ; 
And  where.onr  fathers'  ashes  be. 
Oar  oifn  magr  nerer  lie." 


I  may  -the  poor  Jew  now  sadiy  aisg  as  ' 
li0  wandjecs,  a  despised ^And.  peise-  - 
cuted  outcast^  among  the  4asdations  i 
of  the  once  proud  capital  of  his  azL- 
cestorab      Wherever   ha    turns  his ! 
eyesr— on  Zioa,  Moriah,  Olivet — he* 
L  by  rock^wn  monunent  andyawn- 
^hat  Jenualem  is  not  only  his  holy 
at  the  ashes  of  ills  ancestors  ara  there; 
IS  the  captive  said  in  Baibylon,  "  the  i 
ny  fathers-'  aepnlchrca"  (Neh.  il  3). 
ate  among  the  most  interesting  monu-  * 
enisalenL     The  temple  ''  hath  not  left : 
'  the  palaces  of  Solomon  and  Herod 
ance  cramUad  to  dost;  the  Jerusalem 
^pheta  and  apostles  "  became  heaps" 
I)  many  centuries  ago;  but  the  tombs 
tost  as  perfect  as  when  the  pdnces  of 
t  there  laid*' in  glory,  every  one  in  his 
i"  (Isa.  ziv.  IS).     I  was  sa<Uy  disap- 
lei^  after  days  and  weeks,  of  careful  and 
^search,  I  could  only  discover  a  veiry 
itic  vestiges  of  ''the  dty  of  the  Great 
few  fragments  of  the  colossal  wall  that 
le  temple  courts;  a  few  broken  shafts 
lere  in  the  lanes,  or  protruding  from 
me  lubbisk  heap ;  a  few  r^nnants  of 
fttions  that  once  de&nded  Zion.*    Ail 
gonej   buried   deep,   de^^  beneath 
rellinge..  : 


When  excavating  for  'thie  foundation  txf  ithe 
English  Ohuroh,  portions  6t  the  old!  hoosai'iad 
aqueducts  of  Zion  Ware  foUnd  nearly^  for^^fM 
below  the  present  surface '^  !  We  need  liot  wxAidat 
that  the'  identification  of  the  particular  bmldinj^ 
of  primitive  ages  ishuow  00  difficult ;  ^md  that'even 
the  position  of  the  vaUey^  whidh  once  divided  iiie 
quarters  tit  the  city^  has  come  t6  be  subjett  of 
keen  controversy  ambng  anttquarians.  '■  The '  city 
of  Herod  was  buiU  on  •.  the  ruins  of  the '  dty  of 
S<>IoMoU;  the  city  of  the  dtisaderswas  buili-on 
the  riiins  of  that  of  Herod;  and  modem  Jera- 
s^6m  is  founded  on  the  ndns  of  them  all  HilDs 
atid  clxfi^  have  been  rounded  off;  ravines  have 
been  filled  up;  palaces  and  fottresees  have  been 
oyerthsewn,  and  their  •  Vety  iHins  have  been 
covered'  over  with  the  rubbish  of  mHanntums. 
Could  David  revisit  his.  royal  capital,  or  could 
Herod  eomie  bade  to  the.  scene  of  Ina  magnificence 
and'  h&.  oimes^ior  could  Godfrey  rise  from  his 
tomb,  1^0  complete  has  been  the  desolation,  so 
great  the  change  even  in  the  features  of  thd  site, 
that  I  believe  they  would  find  as  much  diffieui^ 
in .  settling,  topographical  details  as  modem 
scholars  do. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  amid  ruin  and  con- 
fudon  there  are  still,  some  monuments  left  ixt  and 
around  the  Hdyr  City,  as  .connecting  links  be- 
tween the  present .  and  the  .distant  past  "The 
'sepidebees  of  the  Jewish  nobles  remain  tjhssi^ 
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their  palaces  are  gone.  We  can  see  where  they 
were  buried  if  we  cannot  see  where  they  lived. 
I  could  not  describe  with  what  intense  emotion 
I  heard  my  friends  speak  familiarly  of  the  tombs 
of  David  and  Absalom,  of  the  judges,  the  kings, 
and  the  prophets;  and  what  was  the  excited  state 
of  my  feelings  when  they  proposed  one  bright 
morning  a  walk  to  Tophet  and  Aceldama.  Some 
of  these  names  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  apo- 
cryphal ;  none  of  them  may  be  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  full  historic  investigation ;  but  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  monuments  themselves  cannot 
be  denied;  and  an  inspection  of  them  is  alike 
interesting  and  instructive,  from  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  customs  of  Qod's  ancient  people, 
and  from  the  illustrations  they  afford  of  many 
passages  in  God's  Word. 

JEWISH   TOMBS. 

The  earliest  burial-places  on  record  were  caves. 
When  Sarah  died,  Abraham  bought  the  cave  of 
Ifachpelah,  and  buried  her  there.  Samuel  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  ''in  his  house  at  Eamah" 
(I  Sam.  zzv.  1);  by  which,  I  believe,  is  meant 
the  tomb  he  had  excavated  for  himself  there,  for 
the  Hebrew  word  Beth  ("  house")  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  tomb,  as  in  Isaiah  xiv.  18,  and 
Ecdes.  xii  5,  "Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,*' 
literally,  "  to  his  eternal  house,**  We  read,  more- 
OTer,  of  King  Asa,  that ''  they  buried  him  in  his 
own  sepulchre  which  lie  had  digged  for  him^lf 
in  the  city  of  David"  (2  Chron.  xvL  14).  Elisha 
was  buried  in  a  cave  (2  Kings  xiii.  21);  the 
aepulchre  of  Lazarus  was  a  cave  (John  xi  38) ; 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  a  new  cave  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  "  hewn  out  in  the  rock" 
for  himself  (Matt  xxvii  60). 

In  our  own  land  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
grassy  mounds  and  marble  monuments  wLich  fill 
the  cemeteries,  and  which  pass  away  almost  as 
quickly  as  man  himself.  In  Home  and  Pompeii 
we  see  the  habitations  of  the  dead  lining  the  great 
highways,  and  crumbling  to  ruin  like  the  palaces 
of  their  tenants.  But  the  moment  we  set  our  feet 
on  the  shores  of  Palestine,  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
an  ancient  country — the  home  of  a  primeval 
people,  whose  tombs  appear  in  diff  and  glen,  and 
mountain-side,  all  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  and 
permanent  as  the  rock  itsel£     The  tombs  of 


Jerusalem  are  rock-hewn  caves.     I  found  them  in 
every  direction.     Wherever  the  &ce  of  a  oag 
affords  space  for  an  architectural  fsi^ade,  or  a  pro- 
jecting rock  a  fitting  place  for  excavationy  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  sepulchre.    I  visited  them  on 
Olivet  and  Scopus,  on  Zion  and  Moriah,  inside 
the  modem  city  and  outside;  but  they  chiefly 
abound  in  the  rocky  banks  of  Hinnom  and  tlie 
Kidron.     Near  the  junction  of  these  ravines,  die 
overhanging    clifis    are  actually    honeycombed. 
Hundreds  of  dark  openings  were  in  view  when 
I  stood  beside  En-RogeL     Some  of  these  tombs 
are  small  grottoes,  with  only  one  or  two  recep- 
tacles for  bodies;  others  are  of  great  extent,  con- 
taining chambers,  galleries,  passages,  and  tocMk, 
almost  without  number,  each  tomb  forming  a  littb 
necropolis.     The  doors  are  low  and  narrow,  so  as 
to  be  shut  by  a  single  slab.     This  slab  was  cdQeA 
golal,  that  is,  "  a  thing  rolled,"  from  the  fiftct  that 
it  was  rolled  back  firom  the  opening  in  a  groove 
made  for  it.     The  stone  being  heavy,  and  the 
groove  generally  inclining  upwards,  the  operatuia 
of  opening  required  a  considerable  exertioa  of 
strength.     Hence  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the  tvo 
Marys, ''  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from 
the  door  of    the    sepulchre)"   (Mark   xvL  5X 
The  stone  always  fitted  closely,  and  could  eaiBy 
be  sealed  with  one  of  those  large  signets  sneb 
as  were  then  in  use.     Or  perhaps  the  Ho^ 
Sepulchre  may  have  had  a  wedge,  or  small  half 
pushed  into  the  rock  behind  it,  like  that  at  fb6 
tombs  of  the  kings  (described  below),  andprflr 
venting  the  stone  from  being  rolled  back.    To 
this  the  seal  might  be  attached  (Matt  xxviL  66)- 
I  had  always  to  stoop  low  on  entering  the  door^ 
which  reminded  me  of  Peter  at  the  sepulchre 
(Luke  xxiv.  12).     The  fa9ades  of  many  are  de- 
gantly  and  elaborately  ornamented ;  but  one  tluD0 
is  very  remarkable,  they  contain  no  inacriptioii5* 
The  tombs  of  Egypt  are  covered  with  YaaO' 
glyphics,  giving  long  histories  of  the  dea^  ando' 
the  honours  paid  to  their  remains.    The  tomb* 
of  Palmyra  not  only  have  written  tablets  orertb^ 
entrances;  but  every  separate  niche,  or  loaAf^ 
in  the  interior  has  its  inscription.    I  have  oonntta 
more  than  fifty  such  in  a  single  mausoleum;  f^    \ 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discoTer  a  single  lett*'    | 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Holy  Qty,  nor  asin^ 
painting,  sculpture,  or  carving  on  any  emtkni 
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ewish  tomb  in  Palestine,  calculated  to  throw 
^t  on  the  story,  name,  or  rank  of  the  dead. 

Simplicity  and  security  appear  to  have  been  the 

tdy  things  the  Jews  aimed  at  in  the  construction 

f  their  sepulchres.     To  be  buried  with  their 

lihers  was  their  only  ambition.     They  seem  to 

are  had  no  desire  to  transmit  their  names  to  dis- 

ist  posterity  through  the  agency  of  their  graves. 

i  has  been  well  said  that  the  words,  <^  Let  me 

Riry  my  dead   out  of    my  sight,"  "No  man 

moweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day" — ex- 

pess,  if  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  Jewish 

Ntion,  at  least  the  general  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 

BMntw    TVlth  the  Jews  the  tomb  was  an  unclean 

pboe,  which  men  endeavoured  to  avoid  rather 

Am  honour  by  pilgrimages.     The  homage  paid 

to  them  is  of  late  date,  and  the  o£&pring  of  a  cor- 

npt  age.    When  near  relatives  died  it  was,  as  it 

itSl  is,  customary  for  females  to  go  and  weep  at 

thor  graves,  as  Martha  and  Maiy  did  at  the  grave 

of  Lazarus;  but  the « dead  were  soon  forgotten, 

ttd  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  patriarchs, 

Uogs  (Acts  viL  16,  ii  29),  and  prophets  (Matt 

xoil  29)  we  have  no  record  of  tombs  having 

iMn  even  held  in  remembrance. 

There  were  always  a  few  in  every  age  who 
wveted  outward  show  and  splendour  in  their 
tebe,  as  well  as  their  houses.  Such  was  the  up- 
liiit  Shebna,  whose  vanity  and  pretension  the  pro- 
^ Isaiah  describes  and  denounces :  "What  hast 
thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou  here,  that  thou 
kit  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that 
heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  that  graveth 
n  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock  9"  (xxiL  16.) 
K  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  oma- 
Bie&ted  facades,  and  architectural  tombs,  are  of  a 
"te  date,  and  not  purely  Jewish. 

JEWISH  MODE  OF  BURIAX. 

Ihe  Jews  used  no  coffins  or  sxo'cophagL  The 
N]r  was  washed  (Acts  iz.  37),  anointed  (Mark 
^  1 ;  John  zix.  40),  wrapped  in  linen  cloths, 
(John  xix  40 ;  XL  44),  and  laid  in  the  niche  pre- 
pHed  for  it — an  excavation  about  two  feet  wide, 
Atm  high,  and  six  deep,  opening  endwise  in  the 
'Me  of  the  rock-chamber,  as  is  represented  in  the 
^^gnrns  given  below.  The  mouth  of  the  loculus 
ttt  then  shut  by  a  slab  of  stone,  and  sealed  with 
CflBeDi    In  some  cases  the  bodies  were  laid  on 


a  kind  of  open  shel^  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
many  of  the  chambers.  It  was  thus  our  Lord 
was  laid,  for  John  tells  us  that  Mary  "  stooped 
down  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  two  angels, 
tJie  one  at  the  Jiead  and  the  other  <U  the  feet^ 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain"  (zx.  12). 

The  kings  of '  Israel  were  buried  with  moro 
pomp.  In  addition  to  the  anointing  of  the  body 
with  sweet  spices,  ''burnings"  were  made  for 
them.  Thus  Jeremiah  says  to  Zedekiah :  ''  Thou 
shalt  die  in  peace  ;  and  with  the  burnings  of  ihy 
foUhers,  the  former  kings  which  were  before  thee, 
so  shall  they  hum  for  thee."  And  in  the  case 
of  Asa  we  are  told  there  was  ''  a  great  burning  '* 
(2  Chron.  xvL  14).  It  is  not  meant  that  the 
bodies  were  burned,  but  that  sweet  spices  and 
perfumes  were  burned  in  honour  of  them,  and 
probably  in  their  sepulchres.  The  bodies  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  are  the  only  ones  which  we 
read  of  as  having  been  burned  (1  Sam.  xzxi. 
11-13). 

THE  TOMB  OF  DAVID. 

On  the  southern  brow  of  Zion,  outside  the 
modem  walls,  there  is  a  little  group  of  buildings 
distinguished  from  afar  by  a  dome  and  lofty 
minaret.  These,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
believed  in  alike  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo- 
hammedans, cover  the  sepulchre  of  Israel's  min- 
strel king.  As  matters  now  stand  the  truth  of 
the  tradition  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 
The  Turks  esteem  the  spot  one  of  their  very 
holiest  shrines,  and  they  will  neither  examine  it 
themselves  nor  permit  others  to  do  so.  No  place 
about  Jerusalem,  not  even  the  Haram,  is  guarded 
with  such  jealousy.  I  visited  the  building  fre- 
quently :  I  walked  round  and  through  it :  I 
peeped  into  every  hole,  window,  and  passage 
accessible  to  me  :  I  tried  soft  words  and  even  a 
liberal  bakJishish  with  the  gentlemanly  old  keeper : 
but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  I  saw  no  more  than  my 
predecessors  had  done. 

The  principal  apartment  in  the  group  of  build- 
ings  is  a  Gothic  chamber,  evidently  a  Christian 
church  of  the  crusading  age,  though  probably 
built  on  an  older  site,  or  perhaps  reconstructed 
out  of  an  earlier  model  Tradition  has  filled  it 
with  "  holy  places,"  making  it  the  scene  of  the 
Last  Supper  (hence  its  name  Co€nacuIum\  of  Ux^ 
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meeting  after  the  resurrection,  of  the  mhaele  o£ 
Pentecost^  of  the  residence  and  death  of  the 
Yirgiii,  and  of  the  burial  of  St«2)hcn.  At  its 
eastern  end  is  a  little  chaneel  where  Romish 
priests  sometimes  celebrate  mass ;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  a  mihrab  where  Moslems  pray.  It 
is  thus  a  grand  centre  of  tradition,  superstition, 
and  imposture. 

The  crypt  is  the  real  holy  place.  A  portion 
of  >  it  has  been  walled  off  and  consecrated  as  a 
sioeqtie  mausoleum.  So  sacred  is  it,  that  none 
have  the  cntrie,  not.  even  Muslem  santona  or 
grandees — except  the  sheikh  who  ke^s  it,  and 
the  members  of  his  &mily.  Fiirer,  a  Qerman 
tnn'eller  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us  he 
gained  access  to  ity  and  he  probably  saw  the 
interior.  In  1839  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was 
permitted  to  approach  an  iron  railing  and  look 
into  the  chamber  which  contains  the  tomb ;  bat 
he  could  not  enter.  The  Jew  is  shut  out  alike 
from  the  Temple  and  tombs  of  his  fathers. 

Miss  Barclay,  a  young  American  lady,  (daugh- 
ter of  the  author  of  "The  City  of  the  Great 
King,")  has  been  more  f(»i;anate.  She  gained 
admission  to  the  mausoleum  with  a  female  friend, 
a  near  relative  of  the  keeper ;  she  spent  an  hour 
in  the  sanctuary,  took  a  sketch  of  the  interior, 
and  has  given  U3  the  following  description  of 
what  she  saw  :  ''  The  room  is  insignificant  in  its 
dimensions,  but  is  furniRhed  very  gorgeously. 
The  tomb  is  apparently  an  immense  sareophagus 
of  rough  stone,  and  is  covered  by  green  satin 
tapestry,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  A  satin 
<^anopy  of  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  stripes 
Jiangs  over  the  tomb;  and  another  piece  of  black 
velvet  tapestry,  embroidered  in  silver,  covers  a 
door  in  one  end  of  the  room,  vfhkh,  they  said, 
feads  to  a  cave  undemtatii-.  Two  tall  silver 
candlesticks  stand  before  this  door,  and  a  little 
lamp  liangs  in  a  window  near  it,  which  is  kept 

constantly  burning. The  ceiling  of  the 

room  is  vaulted,  and  the  walls  covered  with  blue 
porcelain  in  floral  figures.'' 

Such  then  is  the  present  state  of  the  reputed 
tomb  of  David,  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  Muslems  carefully  shut  up  their  mo^  sacred 
shrina«,  and  construct  others  either  directly  over 
them,  or  close  beside  them,  which  they  visit  and 
venerate  as  the  real  places.     So  it  is  at  the  tomb 


of  Abraham  in  Hebrout  and  so,.  doobdMi^  it- b 
hero.     The  real  sepulchre,  if  hare  at  all,  is  in  a 
vault  beneath,  and  tha  door  mentioBed  Iqr  Hiss 
Barclay  probably  leads  to  it     No  Cut  in  fhs 
word  of  Qod  is  more  plainly. stated  thaa  thi%- 
that  David,  r.i.J  most  of  his  successors  oa  the 
throne  of  Israel,  were  buried  in  the  ''oiftj  of 
David,''  that  is,  in  Zion  (1  Kings  iL  10 ;  xL  4S; 
XV.  2iy  (ka)    The  royal  sepnlcbres  i  were  well 
known  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon, and  Nehemiah  incidentally  describes  their 
position  (iii  15,  IG).     Josephus  says  that  Solo- 
mon buried  David  with  great  pomp^  and  pkeed 
immense  treasures  in  his  tomb.    Hiese  nrniaimnl 
undisturbed  until  Hyrcanus,  wben  besisgodlj 
Antiochus,  opened  one  room  and  took  oat  ^Ime 
thousand  talents  to  buy  off  the  enemy.     Herod 
the  Great  also  plundered  the  tomb<;  and  it  is 
said  that  two  of  his  guards  were  kiUed  I^  i 
flame  that  burst  out  upon  them  when  engaged  is 
the  sacrilegious  act.     We  have  a  still  kter  tiiti< 
mony  to  the  preservation  of  the  tomb  i»  tb 
words  of  the  apostle  Peter  regarding  Dairid: 
"  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  1S^  dsgf-  (AsU 
ii.  29).     We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  ISA 
century,  when  Benjamin  of  Tudek  relataetlie 
following  strange  story,  which  I  insert  as  -haiiDg 
perhaps  some  slight  foundation  in  faet:—  ■ 

'*0n  Mount  Zion  are  the  sepulchres  ol- the 
house  of  David     In  consequence  of  theibltoir-^ 
ing  circumstance,  this  place  is-  hardly, to  be-r^ 
cognised.     Fifteen  years  ago  one  of  the  wtUso^ 
the  church  on  Zion  fell  down,  and  the-^patrisf^* 
ordered  the  priest  to  repair  it, -and  totakstia^ 
stones  requisite  from  the  old  wall  of  Zion. ....   * 
Two  labourers  when  thus  employed,  foud-  -^ 
stone  which  covered  the  mouth  of  a  cave.    Th^^ 
they  entered  in  search  of  treasures,  and  reach?^ 
a  largo  hall,  supported  by  pillars  of  marble^  ec9'^ 
crusted  with  gold  and  silver^  and -before  iMo^ 
stood  a  table  with  a  golden  soqvtreand  craw^' 
This  was  the  sepulchre  of  David ;  to  the  Is^^ 
they  saw  that  of  Solomon  iu  a  similar  staler 
so  ou  the  sepulchres  of  the  other  kings 
there.     They  saw  ^ests  locked  upland  were  c^ 
the  point  of  entering  when-  a  blast-  of 
rushing  out  threw  them  lifeless  onClie 
Thoy  lay  there  senseless  until  evening,  asd'tbc' 
they  heard  a  voice  commanding  them  to  ge  fbitk 
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ifiom  the  pUcc.     Tlie  patriarch  on. hearing  the 
riftoiy  ordered  the  tomb  to  be  wallod  up.!'     Thct 
flioyal  Bepnlchres  were  doubtless   hewn  in  the. 
Boek^  like  all  those  of  great  men  in  that  age ;  and : 
iiity  moat  stOl  exist     Excavation,  or  at  least  a 
e£iiU  exploration  of  the  place,  will  alone  solve  the 
•mysteiy.     Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  that 
the  jepulchro  of  David  cannot  have  been  far 
dirtant  from- the  buUding  now  said  to   stand 


over  it. 


TOPHET. 


On  pse  06ca8M>U9  after  «  long  visit  to  Ziou,  I 

rwilkad.clown  throng'  the'terraced  oom-fields  on 

itt«mtheni  declivity- into '.the  deep  glen  of  Hin- 

iKmL     The: sun  was  low  in  the  west,  and  the 

imdne,  with  its  ragged  clifis,  and  dusky  olive 

•gnnnes^iWM  thrown  into  deep  shadow.     Not  a 

'hnnan  being  was  there,  and  so  'Sound  from  the 

idiy.  broke  in  upoi'the'silenoe.     The  high  rocks 

along:  the  whole  southern  bank  are  honey-combed 

Ath  tombs^  w4iose  daik  months  made  the  place 

look  still  more  gloomy.     Already  the  jackals  had 

kft  their  lairs,  and  nombers  of  them  ran  out  and 

m  of 'the  sepulchres,  and  prowling  among  the 

lodbi  and  through  the  olive  trees.     As  I  wan- 

Aend  on  idown  Hinnom  towards  the  Kidron  I 

observed  that  the  tombs  became  more  and  more 

ftunerons^  until  at  length,  at  the  junction  of  the 

"Hieys,  every  available  spot  in  the  surrounding 

^i&iand  socks  was  excavated.     They  are  mostly 

lU&  chambeiB,  or  groups  of  chambers  opening 

Snio  eadi  other,  hewn  in  the   soft  limestone, 

without  any  attempt  at  ornament,  save,  here  and 

thtte,  a  moulding  round  the  door.     I  observed  a 

few  Hebrew  and  Oreek  inscriptions,  but  of  late 

date-^ccrtainly  not  older. than  the  ninth  or  tenth 

century. 

Here,  in  the  mouth  of  Hiimom,  was  situated 
^  Tophct  of  the  Bible, — originally,  perhaps,  a 
"noaic  bower,*'  or  "pleasure  garden"  of  Solo- 
■^<*tt's;  but  alterwards- desecrated  by  lust,  and 
^ed  by  the  offerings  ctf  Baal  and  tlie  fires  of 

"  Uoloch,  horrid  kiug,  boimcarca  with  i:.>o<l 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tear^" 

« Sadly,  becune  so  notorious  for  its  abominations 
*fcat  it  wiB  n^garded  as  the  "  ver}-  type  of  hcU ;" 
•id  the  name  of  the  valley,  Ge-IIinnom,  in  Greek 


Gehenna,  was  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  infernal 
regions^  Jeremiah  gives  some  terrible  sketches 
of  the  fearful  atrocities  perpetrated  in  this  spot 
in  the  name  of  religion  (viL  31) ;  and  he  depicts 
the  judgments  which  the  Lord  pronounced  on 
the  city  and  people  on  account  of  them  (zix. 
6-15).  Standing  on  the  brink  of  the  valley  I 
saw  how  literally  one  part  of  the  curse  had  been 
fulfilled: — ** Wherefore  the  days  come  when  it 
shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of 
Ben-Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of  Slaughter;  for 
ihey  shall  bw*y  in  Tophet  till  there  he  no  place** 
(vii  32).  And  as  I  returned  that  evening  up 
the  Kidron  to  my  home  on  Olivet,  I  saw  what 
-seemed  to  me  another  terrible  illustration  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  curse.  I  saw  hyenas,  jackals, 
and  vultures  tearing  the  corpses  from  the  shallow 
graves  in  the  modem  Jewish  cemetery.  With 
what  harrowing  vividness  did  the  prophet's  dire 
prediction  then  flash  upon  my  mind : — ^'  Their 
carcaees  toUl  I  ^ve  to  he  meat  for  tlie  foufU  of 
heaven,  and  for  Hie  beasts  of  the  earth.  And  I 
will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  an  hissing; 
every  one  that  passeth  thereby  shall  be  astonished 
and  hiss,  because  of  all  the  plagues  thereof 
(xix.  7,  8). 

ACELDAMA. 

On  another  occasion  I  went  to  the  necropolis 
of  Tophet  with  a  double  purpose, — to  explore 
the  rock  tombs  more  thoroughly,  and  to  see  the 
painting  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  the 
lamented  Mr.  Seddon  was  just  then  completing. 
He  had  pitched  his  little  tent  at  the  door  of  an 
old  sepulchre  on  the  brow  of  the  hUl ;  and  as  we 
approached  an  armed  goat-herd  was  before  him, 
whom  he  was  working  into  the  foreground  I 
was  equally  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  bold- 
ness of  design,  the  faithfulness  of  colouring,  and 
the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  detail  in  that  admirable 
picture.  He  kindly  left  his  work,  and  walked  away 
with  us  to  Aceldama.  Another  artist  was  of  our 
party,  whose  brilliant  genius  was  then  repro- 
ducing, with  all  the  vividness  and  feithfulness  of 
reality,  the  scene  of  The  Findino  op  Chkist  in 
THE  Temple.  l^jThat  day  will  ever  remain  as  one 
of  the  sunny  spots  on  memory's  clouded  land- 
scape. 

Tomb   after   tomb  we   passed  and  ^'S^V«^> 
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lighting  up  their  gloomy  chamhers  and  narrow 
loculi  with  our  torches,  and  wondering  at  the 
endless  variety  and  numbers  of  these  homes  of 
the  forgotten  dead.  At  length  we  reached  a 
narrow  ledge  or  terrace,  on  the  steep  bank, 
directly  facing  the  pool  of  Siloam.  Here  was  a 
large  square  edillce,  half  excavated  in  the  living 
rock,  half  built  of  massive  masonry.  Looking  in 
through  a  rent  in  the  wall,  we  found  that  it  was 
a  vast  chamel  house,  some  twenty  feet  deep,  the 
bottom  covered  with  dust  and  mouldering  bones. 
This  is  Aceldama,  **  the  field  of  blood;"  bought 
with  the  "thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of 
Him  that  was  valaed,  whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  value  "  (Matt.  zxviL  9).  The  tradi- 
tion which  identifies  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
fourth  century;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  peculiar  clay  on  the  adjoining  terraces  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  had  once  been  a  *'  potter's 
field:" — "They  took  counsel,  and  bought  with 
them  the  jyoUer^a  field  to  bury  strangers  in" 
(ver.  7). 

SILOAH 

I  had  often  been  struck  with  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  little  hamlet  of 
Silufdn^  whose  houses  seem  to  cling  like  swallows' 
nests  to  the  gray  cliffs  of  Olivet.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  fountain  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Kidron,  at  the  base  of  Moriah ;  and  it  alone 
brings  down  to  modem  times  the  sacred  name 
of  "  the  waters  of  Siloah  that  flow  softly  "  (Isa. 
viiL  6),  and  of  that  "  pool  of  Siloam^*  in  which 
our  Lord  commanded  the  blind  man  to  wash 
(John  ix.  7).  Its  inhabitants  have  a  bad  name, 
and  are  known  to  be  lawless,  fanatical  vagabonds. 
I  resolved,  however,  to  explore  their  den,  and  I 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  repeated  volleys  of 
threats  and  curses,  intermixed,  now  and  again, 
with  a  stone  or  two.  I  was  well  repaid.  The 
village  stands  on  a  necropolis ;  and  the  habita- 
tions are  all  half  caves,  half  buildings, — a  single 
room,  or  rude  porch,  being  attached  to  the  front 
of  a  rock  tomb.  It  is  a  strange  wild  place.  On 
every  side  I  heard  children's  prattle  issuing  firom 
the  gloomy  chambers  of  ancient  sepulchres.  Look- 
ing into  one  I  saw  an  infant  cradled  in  an  old 
sarcophagus.  The  larger  tombs,  where  the  ashes 
of  XBrael's  nobles  once  reposed,  were  now  filled  with 


sheep  and  goats,  and  lambs  and  kids  gambolled 
merrily  among  the  loculi.  The  steep  hlU-dds 
appears  to  have  been  hewn  into  irr^ular  tenaee^ 
and  along  these  the  sepulchres  were  exeftvaledi 
one  above  another.  They  are  better  finished  tbtt 
those  of  Tophet;  and  a  few  of  them  are  l^gyptita 
in  style,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  of  that  age  whn 
Egyptian  influence  was  strong  at  the  court  of 
Solomon  (1  Elngs  vii  8-12;  xi  7;  2  Kngi 
xxilL  3 ;  2  Chron.  viiL  1 1). 

absai/>m'8  pillar. 

The  most  picturesque    group   of   sepulchiil 
monuments  around  the  Holy  City  is  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eidron,  just  beneath  the  eontli-etit 
angle  of  the  Hanun.     There  are  four  tombs  hen 
in  a  range,  which,  from  their  position  in  the  deep 
narrow  glen,  and  from  the  style  of  their  aido- 
tecture,  they  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  atteotiflO 
of  every  visitor  to  the  Holy  City.     I  walked  up 
to  them  from  Siloam.     That  was  a  sad  walL    I 
can  never  forget  the  horrid  sights  I  saw.    TIm 
whole  side  of  Olivet   is  covered  with  Jewidi 
graves.     In  most  cases  the  bodies  have  only  h 
few  inches  of  loose  earth  thrown  over  them,  and. 
then  a  broad  stone  is  laid  on  the  top.     All  iCfoxA 
me  were  revolting  evidences  of  the  camival.lMU. 
nightly  there  by  dogs,  jackals,  and  hyenas.    Ynl— 
tures  were  enjoying  a  horrid  banquet  witimi  ^ 
stone's  throw  of  me ;  and  gorged  with  food  dm^ 
seemed  fearless  of  my  approach.     Neva  befi)i9 
had  the  degradations  to  which  the  poor  Jew9 
must  now  submit  been  brought  before  my  whA 
with  such  harrowing  vividness  : — 

**  Tribes  of  the  wandering  fbot  and  weaxy  breaatk 
Hov  shall  ye  flee  airaj  and  be  at  rest? 
Tlie  wild  dove  hath  her  nes^  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country— Israel  bat  the  grare !  ** 

The  Tomh  or  Pillar  of  Ahtalom  is  a  cuHcaL 
structure,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  measurini^ 
twenty-two  feet  on  each  side,  and  omamoited. 
with  Ionic  pilasters.  It  is  surmounted  by  % 
circular  cone  of  masonry,  terminating  in  a  tof^ 
of  palm  leaves.  In  the  interior  is  a  small  ex* 
cavated  chamber,  with  two  niches  for  bodies. 
The  architecture  shows  at  once  that  this  cannot 
be  the  "pillar"  which  Absalom  had  ''  reared  up 
for  himself  during  his  lifetime  in  the  kin^s  dale" 
(2  Sam.  xviiL  18);  and,  indeed,  his  name  wis 
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only  attached  to  it  about  the  tnetfth  centuiy. 
It  reBombles  somo  of  the  tomlyi  of  Petra ;  and 
*"*'7>  V^^"^  ^  ^*  woik  of  one  of  the  Heroda, 
iriio  were  of  IdnmMn  dwce^ 

A  frw  judi  fiothN  mBth  is  anoUier  mono- 
lithic stmctnns  ■oinepfcat  resembling  the  pre- 
*ww1ing,  and  sow  vmally  called  the  Tomb  of 
JSaAaritu — that  Zadiariaa  who  was  stoned  in 
the  coort  at  tiie  Temple  in  the  reigu  of  Joash 
{i  ChnML  xziv.  21);  and  to  whom  Christ  refers, 
«a  dain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  (Matt, 
xziii  35).  Bat  there  is  do  evidence  to  connect 
it  vith  this  or  any  other  Old  Testament  worthy. 
The  Jews  hold  it  in  high  veneration ;  and  the 
dearest  wish  of  tbeir  hearts  is  to  have  their 
W»ea  laid  beaide  it  The  whole  ground  around 
its  baae  ia  consequently  crowded  with  graves. 

Between  these  two  moonments  ia  a  large  ex- 
cavated chamber  in  the  side  of  the  cliS,  having  a 
Doric  porch  supported  by  two  cdumns.  Within  it 
m  several  spacious  vaults,  and  numerous  loculi  for 
bodin  Her^  says  tradition,  the  Apostle  Junes 
foond  an  as^um  dnring  the  interval  between  the 
cnuafixian  and  the  resurrection.  The  stoiy  is,  of 
nane,  apocryphal,  and  was  not  attached  to  the 
tab  till  about  the  fourteenth  eentury.  The 
fin  of  the  Eidron  valley  from  this  spot  ia  singu- 
hi^  impressiva  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
hlotine,  or  elsewhere.  The  valley  b  deep, 
ngged,  and  altogether  destitute  of  verdure.  On 
CDa  aide  Moriah  rises  in  banks  of  naked  rock  and 
Mn  «hd?ing  acclivities,  until  it  is  crowned,  far 
owkesd,  by  tJie  colossal  wall  of  the  Haram ;  on 
^  other  side  the  limestone  clifis  are  hewn  out 
into  architectural  fa^es,  and  stately  monuments, 
*"<)  yawning  sepulchres ;  while  away  above  them, 
■ere  ud  there,  a  patriarchal  oUve,  with  sparse 
"twiches  and  great  gnarled  arms,  stands  forsaken 
"'i  desolate,  like  the  last  tree  of  a  forest. 

THB  TOUBS  OV  THK  PB0PBXT3. 

Bigli  up  on  the  brow  of  Olivet,  between  the 
foe^th  that  leads  to  the  Chnrch  of  the  Ascension 
*"■!  the  main  road  to  Bethany,  ia  a  very  remark- 
"*>  ataeomb,  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  type, 
ft  ii  now  called  the  Tomi  t^  the  Prophets,  though 
"^  is  no  inscription,  or  historical  memorial,  or 
*^  ucient  tradition,  to  justify  the  name. 
*^pped  in  a  "working  costume,"  and  furnished 


TBEASURT.  I» 

with  a  handful  of  little  candles,  wo  started  early 
one  mormng  to  explore  it  Crawling  into  a  nar- 
row hole  in  an  open  field,  and  then  down  a  long 
gallery,  we  reached  a  circular  vault,  twenty-four 
feet  in  diameter ;  from  it  two  parallel  galleriee, 
five  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high,  ore  carried  throu^ 
the  rock  for  some  twenty  yards ;  a  third  runs  in 
another  direction  ;  and  they  are  all  connected  bj 
cross  galleries,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  forty 
yards  in  length,  and  has  a  range  of  thirty  loeuH 
for  bodies.     The  accompanying  diagram  will  show 


the  intricate  plan  and  singular  structure  of  i 
interesting  catacombs  better  than  any  descriptioa 


TOUB  or  TH9  VIBOIN. 

In  coming  forth  again  to  the  light  of  day, 
which,  after  the  darkness,  seemed  doubly  brilliant 
we  descended  the  hill  side,  and  paid  a  passing 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  Mary.  It  is  a  quaint,  but 
singularly  picturesque  structure,  and  must  ez<dte 
the  admiration  of  every  pilgrim  to  Qethsemane 
and  Olivet.  Qray  and  worn  with  age,  deeply  set 
among  the  rocky  roots  of  the  mount,  shaded  by 
venerable  olive  trees,  it  is  one  of  those  buildings 
which  even  all  the  absurdity  of  tradition  cannot 
divest  of  interest.  On  entering  the  door  we  had 
a  long  descent  by  some  sixty  steps  to  the  chapel, 
a  gloomy,  rogged,  natural  cave,  partly  remodelled 
by  human  hands.  Here  tradition  has  placed  th« 
empty  tomb  of  the  Virgin ;  and  here  popery  has 
fixed  the  scene  of  the  Assumption 

We  walked  on  up  the  glen,  through  olive 
groves  which  seem  denser  and  more  ancient  than 
anywhere  else  round  the  city.     The  rocky  banks 
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on  botfa  sides,  but  especially  on  that  next  Jem- 
fialem,  are  filled  with  tombs ;  aiid  I  felt  stron^y 
impressed  that  some  one  of  these  wfis  that  "new 
tomb "  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  "  had  hewn 
for  lumself "  in  bis  garden,  in  wliicb  Jesus  was 
laid.  Contiiiuing  onr  walk,  we  kiw  traces  of 
Agrippa's  wall  on  the  biow  of  the  glea.  Then, 
after  crossing  the  Anatlioth  road,  and  turning 
westward,  we  came  upon  more  scpulohresj  with 
richlj  ornanieutfid  doorwajs.'  But  by'  far  the 
most  magnificent  sepulchre  in  this  region,  and. 
indeed  around  Jerusalem,  is  the  so-called 

TOXB  or  TEB  KIXOS. 

Ttda  nmarkablo  catacomb  ii  half  a  mile  from 
the  city,  not  far  trom  the  great,  northern  road. 
On  reaching  the  spot  we  find  a  broad  trench, 
hewn  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  18  feet  An 
inclined  pkne  leads  down  to  it.  Then  wc  pass, 
by  a  very  low  doorway,  through  a  wall  of  rock 
7  feet  thick,  into  a  court  93  feet  lonf^  87  broad, 
and  about  20  deep,  all  excavated  in  the  living 
rock.  The  sides  are  hewn  quite  smooth.  On 
the  western  aide  is  a  Testabole,  originally  sup- 
ported by  two  columns.  The  front  has  &deep 
frieze  and  curuice,  richly  ornamented  with  dnstos 
of  grapes,  triglypbs,  and  paterae,  alternating  over 
.1  continuous  garland  of  fruit  and  foliage,  which 
was  carried  down  the  sides.  Unfortunately,  tliis 
beautiM  facade  is  almost  obliterated.  When 
perfect,  it  must  have  been  magnificent 

The  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  vestibule.  The  door,  witk  its  ap- 
proaches and  fastenings,  is  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
markable and  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  The 
whole  is  now  in.  a  minoaa  state ;  but  enougli 
remains  to  show  what  it  once  was.  The  door 
couhl  only  be  reached  by  a  subterranean  passage, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  a  smaU  trap-door  in 
the  floor  of  the  vu^tLbule ;  and  when  reached,  it 
was  found  to  be  covered  by  a,  circular  stone,  like 
a  small  millstone,  which  hod  to  be  "rolled  away  " 
to  the  side,  up  on  inclined  plane.  In  addition  to 
this  there  was  another  large  stone,  which  could 
be  slid  in  behind  the  door,  at  right  angles,  along 
a  concealed  gnKiTc,  and  which  held  it  immovably 
in  its  place.  And  there  was,  besides,  on  iimcr 
door  of  stone,  opening  on  a  pivot,  and  shutting 


by  its  own  wught     The  interior  a 

of  this  splendid  monument  will  be  best  undcntood 

by  the  accompanying  plan.    In  one  mpeet  it 


differs  from  all  the  uthv  sepnldms  yet  known 
about  Jerusalem — the  inner  chambv,  whidi  is 
several  feet  lower  than  any  of  the  othsn;  fenBffly 
contained  two  sarcophagi  of  white  niaiUe^  beuti- 
fully  ornamented  with  wreathe  of  flowers.  The 
most  perfect  of  them  was  coined  away  by  the 
weli-knowa  French  saron,  M.  de  Sanlcy,  nd 
placed  in  tlte  museum  of  the  Louvre;  The  other 
is  in  fragments. 

Even  this  tomb  contuus  no  record  of  ita  his- 
tory. The  memory  and  the  names  of  those  who 
were  laid  here  in  royal  state  cannot  now  be  asov- 
taiued  with  oertainty.  There  is  a  higb  proba- 
bility that  it  was  the  sepulahre  of  Helena^  the 
widowed  queen  of  Adiabene.  It  is  known  ^t 
she  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaum,  reuded  in  the 
Holy  City  during  tlie  apostolic  age,  and  made  for 
herself  a  great  sepulchre.  Able  schoUrs  haT» 
questioned  the  identity.  Be  this  aa  it  m^,  we 
have  here  a  costly,  grand,  and  strongly  goarded 
sepulchre,  now  opened,  wrecked,  and  rifled,  aa  if 
to  show  that  man's  home  is  nol^  cannot  be,  OB 
earth. 

Other  celebrated  tombs  I  visited  and  ezplond. 
TIic  Tomlt  of  the  Judgtt,  a  mile  farther  north ; 
the  Tomh  of  El  Mutahni/,  recently  discovered  and 
of  the  earliest  Jewish  type ;  the  Tomb  ^SdeM, 
iio.  I  need  not  describe  them.  The  general  pliB 
of  all  is  the  same ;  and  all  ore  equally  without 
story,  without  name,  and  without  tenant  ^m 
band  of  the  ^cnler  has  not  even  spared  the  ash* 
of  fallen,  outcast  Israel, 
BnUMsTownti,  Sauurt, 
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PHIUF  BHARSEY,  THE  C0N7BBTED  BLACSBOITH. 


i^UlLIP  SHA'KKST,  tbe  xubjcct  o(  tbe  I 

fiJlutiing  oimtive,  wu  a  bUcksuith  at 

KiUiiiTDOck.    He  bail  been  brou^t  up 

a  Rcaun  CKtbolic,  but  had  long  htan- 

danel  the  encd  of  hia  e&rly  dajs.    lie 

liod  become  infidel  in  bis  opiciionB,  and 

profligate  in  hiihAbitfl.    Moreover,  vitli 

a  rigorons  but  undisciplined  uiod,  ud 

mm  Actiou,  Philip  tfw  one  of  those  who  are  tutu- 

nl^ttted  fiv  being  lingleaden  in  their  little  drcles. 

Bk  ia&iienGe  in  Uu>  wa;  was  according!;  vary  great. 

Id  tae  hit  own  woidi,  he  had  been  "  for  tlirec  and  fift; 

;iiit  the  deenl'a  boncat  Mrrnnt."     Ois  reputation 

uxog  hit  ffwnf^^f  ma;  be  judged  of  from  what  one  of 

bentaidtome.    "Ah!"  heexchumed,  "Iseethiough 

^ )  yon  wftnt  to  tonvart  me.    But  ti;  ;oni  hand  on 

Sbtb^  j  he*!  a  men;  one,  and  ;ou  won't  go  without 

jooi  io»wer  from  PhiL" 

i        Oat  intenxianey  whiuh  fuutiuiieil  for  t«o  or  three 

I     ]tin,wubard;b>Ient«donbispart.    IlewouldgliLd]; 

I      bwftdicfped  it;  hut  poor  Philip's  kiadlineu  of  heart 

I     Ji^  Ant  peimit  taioi  to  be  rude ;  and  he  never  took  any 

I     ittf  asm  dediled  than  quietly  to  Blip  the  bar  io  the 

il»i*btolie  iftw  me  conung.    Uy  one  object,  never 

lilt  n^  of,  «a(  in  the  gentlest  way  to  awaken  Lis 

ntonn,  while  at  Ihv  tame  time  I  kept  ever  beforo 

liiD  Jen  as  Qod't  gift  to  him,  and  as  available  f^ir 

lum  wv,  and  h^re,  Jvtt  m  he  wc*.    His  one  object  woa 

ttbtp  these  tubjects  far  away,  and  to  waste  time  on 

KDpnEUble  topics ;  or,  wane  ttill,  to  pick  out  little 

l>°la,  uha  thought,  in  the  Scripture  stoiy.     But  thou^li 

Ik  itni^ed  hard  to  resist  the  truth,  it  was  as  the  sword 

>fUieS)uiit,  "quick  and powerfuL" 

"Mta,"  said  he  one  day,  "you  make  mo  miaerablc. 
fwdon't  tpefti  to  ithcr  folk  tliat  way,  do  you  ?" 
TU  eye  of  Qod  had  been  folloKitig  all  the  nindingd 
tttUtpoor  waoderer,  and  the  set  time  fur  his  recovery 
■■iUwcoin&  Ood Mvuelf  did  it  all.  It  was  some- 
lUigto  bear  the  story,  the  seeond  niomitig  after  his 
'^'iKBion  occnned,  from  his  own  lips,  trembling  with 
Onim,  while  the  teora  trickled  down  his  bbickened 
''"tb;  bat  it  ii  comparatively  nothing  to  read  it  here 
''  P^,  without  the  feeling  and  without  the  tears.  I 
*iUt;y,  however,  to  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 

"TTho  wu  ipealung  to  you,  Philip  ?"  I  esked  bini 
*^  naming  in  his  little  workshop,  where  I  had  found 
'^  lith  opta  mouth  and  enlarged  heart,  praising  his 

"Tkenwat  Baebodyspeokiu'tomeatthiatime  ;  but 
jTllell  joo'ta'.  On  Tuesday  morning,  after  mj  break- 
7%  I  loek  mjF  Bible,  and  read  a  wee  bittie  o'  the  third 
'  Mn.    Weel,  at  I  was  reading,  there  was  an  awfu' 


thoeht  took  a  haud  o'  me  ;  it  stangad  me  jist  like  a  bee, 
an'  pat  me  that  I  couldna  read  ony  mair." 

"  Wh;>t  was  that  thought,  Philip  ?" 

"  Weel,  it  began  wi'  this.  I  saw  tliat  Hicodomo*  was 
a  guid  man,  a  saint  beside  me,  and  yet  even  he  conldnft 
be  saved,  unless  he  was  bom  again ;  and  my  conxnence 
said  to  me, '  What'U  come  o'  a  dyvour  (a  worthless  fel- 
low) like  yon  V  I  kennod  I  hod  tried  to  be  gold ;  and, 
though  I  hadna  managed  it  yet,  I  expected  to  D.an«ge 
it  some  time ;  hut  to  be  born  again,  bom  owre  agtdn,  I 
had  ne'er  tried  that.  I  had  ne'er  thoeht  o*  that  vn! 
(at  all),  on'  didna  understan  hoo  it  was  to  be  dune ;  and 
yet,  unless  I  was  bom  owre  again,  I  eouldna  see  the 
kingdom  o'  God.  I  was  dumbfbundered  on'  ha'ena 
mind  wliethcr  I  let  the  book  iii,  or  Qung  it  fiae  me ; 
but  I  got  rid  o't  and  good  out  to  shake  aff  the  fear  aod 
trouble  that  it  hod  brocht  on  me.  But  it  wvdna  shake 
off.  '  Hools  1 '  said  I,  '  it's  a'  nonsense.'  But  some- 
thing in  my  lieart  said,  '  It's  no  nonsense,  but  it's  a' 
tmc.'  I  gaed  into  tlie  smiddy,  and  began  to  work,  and 
tried  to  forget  it:  but  no,  it  grew  waur  and  wa'Jr,  till  I 
could[La'  boar't.  I  never  was  in  sucli  &  state  in  my  life. 
If  ever  onybody  hod  a  taste  o'  bell,  it  vas  mc  on  Tuct- 
day,  itannin'  wi'  tiie  iiammcr  in  my  hanu  befure  tbe 
studd;  there,  an'  tlie  sweat  breaking  on  me  in  perfect 
horror.  Tliere  was  bell  opening  its  very  mouth  afore 
me,  an'  there  was  I  just  steppin'  into 't ;  an'  a'  that  I 
had  been  duin'  for  three  and  fifty  years  was  only  heapin' 
np  siu  on  ray  ain  head.  '  Oh,'  said  I,  '  if  I  never,  never 
hid  been  born  !'  It  was  awfu' !  I  conldna  bear't;  so 
I  ercepit  doon  en  my  knees  in  the  comer,  owre  among 
tbe  coalB  there  (it's  a  bra'v  wliile  ainco  I  was  on  m; 
knees  before),  and  cried  out  for  mere;. 

"  Wee!,  I  beUevo  I  got  it.  When  I  was  on  my  knees 
layii^  I  dijma  ken  what,  a  strange  liuht  filled  my  nund. 
I  saw  things  cicaier  tb.in  ever  I  did  afore ;  na',  things 
I  never  saw  afuie.  I  had  aye  kciit  I  was  bad  coough, 
and  liad  aye  ettled  (intended)  to  he  better  some  time ; 
and  thougli  I  hnd  never  managed  it  yet,  I  blamed  mysell 
for  no  being  earnest  enough,  and  thoct  that  the  next 
time  I  tried  I  wad  pit  out  a'  my  pith  (strength),  and 
mak.'  a  richt  reform.  But  I  never  saw  till  I  was  on  my 
kneeii  there,  that  it  was  a'  far  past  that  already ;  tiist, 
even  thoiigli  I  could  mok'  luysell  better,  I  wadna  be  a  bit 
nearertlie  mark,  for  I  was  to*(  airiyjrf^,  and  a' my  atriv- 
ings,  reform  orno reform couldnaaltcr that.  But  along 
wi'  this  I  saw  anither  thing :  that  salvation  was  a'  settled 
tae  for  me  by  the  Lord  Jesus ;  tliat  of  ore  ever  I  bad  sinned 
ava',  he  hini.'cll  hail  ta'en  the  sin,  and  auflored  for  the 
sin,  and  soe  comple  tdy  settled  ealvatien  far  me,  that  nae- 
thiog  was  left  for  me  to  dae,  hut  juat  thankfully  to  tak' 
him  at  his  offer.  Oh,  man,  boo  my  heart  grippet  at  it ! 
and  I  rcM  filled  ni'  wonnei  that  the  Lord  Jeaus  wad 
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hae  ony  thing  to  dae  vi*  a  creator  like  me.  It's  wonnerfu* ; 
bat  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  that  cleanses  from  all  sin. 
If  I  was  in  hell  afore,  I  hae  been  in  heaven  ever  since. 
I  never  was  happy  till  noo,  an'  I  believe  that  I  hae  never 
stoppet  praying  nicht  nor  day  sin'  syne.  I  prayed  a' 
uicht  yestreen  in  my  dreams." 

It  was  with  the  deepest  emotion  that  Pliilp  told  this 
and  with  wonder  at  the  grace  that  could  stoop  so  very 
low  as  to  reach  him.  "But,"  said  he,  "ye'Unotell 
onybody." 

"  What !  Philip,  are  you  ashamed  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ? " 

He  was  slightly  hurt  at  this,  and  said,  "  No,  I  was 
nane  ashamed  o'  Satan  when  I  served  him  to  my  ain 
sorrow ;  and  do  you  think  I'll  be  ashamed  o'  my  Savi- 
our ?  No,  no ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  Fm  no  just 
Buro  that  it  will  staun*.  Wait  a  wee,  an'  see.  I  hae 
mony  a  time  tried  to  be  guid,  but  it  aye  wore  aff  in  a 
day  or  twa ;  an'  oh,  if  this  should  wear  awa'  tae  !  But 
I  hope  no,  for  I  ne'er  felt  onything  like  this ;  but  still 
Fm  a  puir  weak  creatur*  an'  if  I  canna  dae  the  cause 
ony  guid,  I  wadna  like  to  dae 't  ony  ill."  I  encouraged 
Philip  to  trust  in  Qod  for  his  keeping,  and  after  prayer 
we  parted. 

But  he  could  not  keep  the  secret  himself.  Qod's 
candle  in  him  shone  out  through  the  crevices  of  the  crazy 
bushel  with  which  he  would  have  covered  it,  and  refused 
to  be  hid.  That  very  day  he  was  at  the  prayer  meet- 
ing ;  and  as  soon  as  his  old  companions  visited  him,  they 
found  him  a  new  man  in  word  and  spirit.  God's  word 
was  in  his  heart  like  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones; 
so  it  burned  its  way  out  in  spite  of  his  plans,  and  like 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  he  could  not  stay  (Jer.  xx.  9). 
He  was  regularly  at  the  daily  meeting.  One  day  he  said, 
"  Hoo  comes  it  that  folk  pray  sae  different  frae  what 
they  used  to  do  ?  Lang  syne  a  prayer  used  to  be  the 
dullest  thing  I  ever  heard,  but  noo  it's  a  perfect  treat." 

"  Ah,  Philip,"  the  reply  was,  "  the  difference  is  less 
in  the  prayer  than  in  yourself." 

He  was  a  most  eager  student  of  Qod's  word.  His 
t\vo  great  subjects  of  regret  were  that  he  had  wasted 
Ms  life  in  sin,  and  that  he  had  never  till  now  seen  the 
glories  of  God*s  word.  Of  his  past  life  ho  said,  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  hae  been  a'  my  days  like  a  man 
castin'  his  coat  to  grip  butterflies." 

A  few  days  after  the  great  change,  he  told  me  of  a 
little  struggle  he  had  had  on  a  point  of  conscience.  In 
liis  work  an  opportunity  liad  occurred  by  which  he  could 
have  made  a  few  shillings  in  some  way,  which,  though 
justifiable  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  his  class, 
was  certainly  not  so  on  those  of  God's  word.  Still  it 
had  been  a  little  struggle,  especially  as  the  tempter 
strove  to  bewilder  his  conscience  with  sophistries  ;  but, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  he  had  got  direction  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  do  and  also  strength  to  do  it.  "  But,"  said 
he,  ''  if  it  liad  been  a  fortnicht  since,  it  wadua  hae  cost 
me  a  thocht ;  but  noo  I  hae  naething  tc  dae  IzX  ]lea;?e 
the  Lord  Jesns  in  cvezything." 

Six  weeks  after  his  conversion  he  caught  cold,  and  his 


illness,  four  months  after  that,  isiued  in  death.  All  this 
time  he  delighted  in  God's  word.  The  psalms  were  ex- 
quisitely sweet  to  hioL  The  Qospd  of  Lake  was  ss  much 
so.  As  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  he  could  not  pi 
through  it  Verse  by  verse,  he  hung  orer  its  goUn 
treasures ;  and,  unwilling  to  lose  any  of  them,  instesd  of 
pushing  forward,  he  turned  back  again  and  again  to  the 
beginning 

**  Have  you  got  through  Romans  yet  f "  I  said  to  Im 
one  day,  having  before  left  him  about  the  twelfth 
chapter. 

''No/'  saidhe,  '^Fmfeai'tFllnogetthronj^tfthen; 
I  hae  begun't  owre  again." 

He  would  have  been  quit«  as  fond  of  other  Scriptmei; 
but  he  was  not  spared  long  enough  to  enter  so  fUUy  into 
them.    The  rich  and  glorious  exhibitions  given  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  of  God's  free  grcM  as  reigniif 
over  man's  viler  ruin,  were  the  food  on  which  Philip^i 
hungering  soul  delighted  to  feast    His  only  confideaoe 
was  in  ^race— free,  full,  unbounded  grace.    Unlesi  hi 
were  dealt  with  in  mercy,  mere  mercy,  nothing  bnk 
mercy,  mercy  that  was  ready  to  give  him  free  and  oob- 
plete  forgiveness  of  ever^  «m,  he  felt  he  could  have  no 
hope.     But  he  saw  with  unusual  clearness  how  toA 
mercy  reached  him  through  the  Savioui's  blood,  sndbi 
found  perfect  peace  in  resting  with  confidence  on  the 
strong  statements  of  God's  word  about  Jesus  and  Ui 
work.     His  favourite  text  was,  "  The  blood  of  Jeff 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."    Not  loqg  be* 
fore  he  died  his  wife  said,  *'  But,  Philip,  are  yoa  H 
fear't  to  dee  ?    I  declare  Fm  feai't  when  I  think  (/t* 

He  replied,  "  No,  Peggy  woman,  what  wad  I  be  M 
for  frae  a  man  that  deed  for  me  ?" 

"  But,  Philip,"  said  I,  "  have  you  never  any  troolik 
at  all  when  you  think  about  your  sins  ?" 

'*  No,"  said  he,  "  1  canna  say  I  haye :  the  Uood  d 
Jesus  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.  Ye  see  the  view  I 
tak'  o't  is  this :  Ood  sai/e  it,  and  I  jiut  believe  it  Thtfi 
are  some  men  so  tme  that  I  would  actually  lippen  (tm^ 
my  soul  to  their  words.  Indeed  they  micfat  be  mistf  AS 
and  so  I  wadna  like  to  stake  my  soul  on  their  J«|t 
ment ;  but  I  could  at  least  lippen  my  soul  to  theirttA 
No,  no,  they  wadna  kenninly  deceive  a  puir  cmiafp 
his  eternal  ruin.  Weel,  then,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Wt 
than  them  ?  Ye  ken,  he  canna  be  mistaken ;  and  ii  tt 
word  no  to  be  trusted  as  weel  at  least  as  the  belled 
mens  ? "  Here  was  the  rock  on  which  Philip  hull  Ml 
houae— Chris fs  blood,  and  GocTs  word^ 

I  never  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  hot  FbUjP 
once  did,  and  only  once,  having  found  it  in  the  ^gjUk 
to  the  Romans.  He  said  he  had  formeriy  abhoned  it; 
but;  said  he,  "  There  it  is,  plain  enough,  in  Bomtf^ 
An'  'deed  ifs  just  as  plain  in  my  ain  case;  ibri 
wasna  seekin'  God  at  a'  when  he  socht  me ;  and  fi 
sure  if  he  had  let  ne  alane  that  day,  I  wad  hse  kt 
.^itmalane." 

Philip,  like  the  ni\  d  God's  children,  was  nostnog^ 
to  spiritual  conflict.    lie  found  the  life  of  Dsith  to  bs  * 
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life  of  fighting.    "  It's  toy  un  heart  that  botben  me," 
lie  would  ny,  "  my  ain  bftd  beari" 

Another  puuge  of  Smpture  to  whidi  he  constiuitly 
refemdwM,  "Thonartinybiding-plMe"  (Ps.xxiii.6). 
"  It^i  wondeifii' !  most  wonderfu'  I  my  hiding-place  I 
MUM  /  I  tued  to  hide  frat  Ood ;  bnt  noo,  I  hide  in 
him.  I  naed  to  he  tei^t  tot  bim ;  and  noo,  a'  my  com- 
fort ■«  to  be  beude  him." 

One  day  I  tonnd  a  young  man  at  his  bedside,  and 
■poke  to  him ;  but  he  avowed  imbeliet 

"Ah,"  (aid  Philip,  "Jame^i  great  lou  istliathe'a 
farowre  wii&  Be  kens  a  heap;  but,  pair  man,  he  does 
na  ken  that  h^t  a  n'nner.  Thaf  s  his  want,  Teater- 
day  he  rooe  and  gaed  out,  aajing, '  Hoots  t  Phil ;  vhat 
*ay  an jeivehupingoDthae^oomy subjects?  Think 
^  KHsetiung  dieerie,  man.'  And  what  think  ye  were 
Ibe  ^oomy  subjects  he  ipak  o'  1  The  love  o'  Qod,  t^e 
Ueod  0*  Jesoi,  the  UessedDoa  o'  ftalTation,  the  glory  o' 
iMTeD.  An'  he  ea's  thae  gloomy  !  " 
"Wed,"  laid  the  young  man,  "thej  are  gloomy 

tuaghtonM." 
"Ah!  James,"  uii  Philip,  "my  want  ivish  for 

TOO  ii  that  the  Lord  may  roak'  then  u  sweet  to  you 

IS  ts  me.    Man,  they  mal^  this  bed  the  veiy  gate  o' 


ed,  but  his  confidence  never 
Utend.  It  was  all  based  on  tree,  full  grace,  through 
Bw  pndotu  blood  of  Cbnit  One  eveniug  a  neighbour 
oflik  who  WM  ailing  in  body,  and  also  exercised  about 
l>ii  hq],  said  to  him,  "Tes,  Philip,  I  believe  God  ia 
■iHii^  to  forgiTa  me ;  hat  you  see,  Fm  bound  to  be 
txiblj  icooiged,  I  have  been  each  a  sinner." 
ftilip't  reply  was,  "No,  no,  man,  that  won't  do. 


Nane  o' ye  a',  ye  keo,hae  ariehtto  speak  about  sin  at^ 
Ecourgin'  like  me.  But  my  comfort  is  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  took  a'  niy  sine,  a>^  was  scoui^ed  bimsell  for  them 
eighteen  hunner  years  since.  It's  hia  scourgin'  gets 
them  forgi'en  to  me.  As  for  this  illness  o'  mine,  I  iaek 
on't  as  Qod's  dealin  wi'  me  in  love  for  my  atn  guid." 

Philip's  end  drew  nigh ;  it  was  perfect  peace.  Ptalm 
zziii.  6,  and  1  John  i.  7,  became  more  and  more  pre- 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  sorely  distressed  in 
body,  but  calm  in  soul.  With  great  effort  he  gasped 
out,  word  by  word,  slowly  end  painfully,  "  When— ever 
— I  breathe — my — last  here — I  just— drap—drap— into 
— CbrisVi— anna."  He  clearly  wished  to  say  more,  hut 
could  not.  He  took  my  hand,  gave  it  a  gentle  si]Deeze^ 
smiled  with  a  happy  smQe,  and  glanced  upwards.  Wa 
met  no  more. 

"  la  not  this  a  brand  plocked  out  of  the  fire  1 "  And 
is  not  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Qod  still,  as  in  the 
apoatles'  days,  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth  ? 

Careless  reader !  The  man  whose  story  is  here  biieQy 
told  waa  no  aorse  than  you ;  and  oh,  if  his  sins  so  die- 
tressed  him,  why  is  it  that  your  sine  do  not  distm 

Troubled  and  anxious  reader  I  This  man  waa  no 
ittter  than  you.  Will  jou  not,  then,  be  encouraged  by 
the  ready  welcome  and  tbe  abundant  mercy  which  he 
received  to  go  at  once  to  the  same  Saviour  ?  Listen  to 
that  Saviour'a  loving  norJs :  "  nim  that  cometb  to  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  east  uut "  (John  vi.  37).— /Wm  Tract 
just  istued  6y  t/it  Rtligioai  Tract  Society 
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I  T  is  very  probable  tiiat  Christ's  transfigura- 
J^^H  .  liontookplacenponMonntHermon,  The 
I^^H  '  outlook  from  that  summit  carried  the  eye 
I^^H  from  Lebanon,  with  its  diadem  of  glitteriog 
^9^  ice,  Mmthward  to  the  silvery  mirror  of 
'mf  Qenaesaret;  bnt  it  was  not  that  viuon  of 
*  natoral  beanty  tbat  the  disciples  looked 

Udiiefly;  they  »»w  "Jesus  only,"  Two  illustrious 
pofheti,  Ueats  and  Mjah,  had  just  made  their  mira- 
"Wappeaiance  on  the  tc^  of  the  mount ;  but  neither 
"**«»  mlgh^  men  appeared  any  longer  to  the  disciples' 
'i" ;  th^  «  saw  no  man  save  Jttui  only," 

In  this  e:qirea«on  we  find  the  chie  to  the  power  of 
V^^  prndiing.  That  solitary  figure  on  the  mount 
""ane  the  central  figure  to  the  eyes  and  baorta  of  the 
^^*tka.  One  Penon  occupied  their  thoughts ;  one 
nan  filled  all  their  most  effective  discourses.  It  was 
IK  mit  benevolent  chaHatan  as  poor  Eenan  has  ktely 


attempted  to  portray ;  it  was  the  omnipotent  ;:.: .'  '>oly 
Son  of  Ood.  They  saw  in  him  "  Ood  manifest  in  the 
flesh  ;"  they  saw  in  him  an  infinite  Redeemer,  a  divine 
model,  an  ever-living  intercessor  and  friead.  And  they 
saw  no  one  save  Jaia  onli/.  Paul  gave  utterance  to 
the  heart  of  the  whole  apostolic  brotherbood  when  h» 
said,  "  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you  am 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  cntcified."  Has  not  this  heea 
the  key-note  to  the  best  Kermona  of  the  best  rainisteit 
ever  since )  Is  not  that  the  m.ist  powerful  ser;non  that 
is  the  most  luminous  with  Christ  1  Pepend  upon  it  that 
the  pulpit,  the  Sabbath- seboo!,  and  the  volume  which 
God  honoura  with  the  richest  s;ioccs3  are  those  which 
present  "  no  man  save  Jesus  ^nly." 

Here  too  is  a  clue  to  t)^e  best  method  of  dealing  witii 
awakened  and  iuquiring  hearts.  We  are  too  prone  to 
send  the  unconverted  to  a  prayer-meeting,  or  to  reading 
good  books,  or  to  listening  to  some  popular  Boanftc^a. 
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Theexperiencefi  of  laany  a  troubled  inquirer  have  boon 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  woman  to  whomi  a  Cuthfal 
minister  once  said, — 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  ? " 

"  YeSy  I  have  been  to  every  clmrch  in  town ;  but  the 
little  comfort  I  get  soon  goes  away  again,  and  leaves 
me  as  bad  as  before." 

"  Do  you  read  the  Bible  at  home  V* 

*'  Sir,  I  am  always  reading  the  Bible  ;  sometimes  I 
get  a  little  comfort,  but  it  soon  leaves  me  as  wretched 
as  ever." 

"  Have  you  ever  prayed  for  peace  ?" 

^  Ohy  sir  1  I  am  praying  all  the  day  bng ;  sometimes 
J  get  a  little  peace  after  praying,  but  I  soon  lose  it.  I 
am  a  miserable  woman." 

"  Now,  madam,  when  you  went  to  church,  or  prayed, 
or  read  your  Bible,  did  you  rely  on  these  means  to  give 
you  comfort  ? " 

"  I  think  I  did." 

"To  vhom  did  you  pray  ?'' 

^'  To  Qody  sir ;  to  whom  else  should  I  pray  ?" 

"  Now,  read  tliis  verse,  *  Conic  uuto  mo  and  I  will 
give  you  rest'  Jesus  said  this.  Ilavc  you  gone  to 
Jesus  for  rest?" 

The  lady  looked  amazed,  and  tears  welled  up  into 
licr  eyes.  Light  burst  in  upon  her  heart,  like  unto  the 
light  tliat  flooded  [Mount  Hermon  on  the  transfiguration 
mom.  £ver3rthing  else  that  she  had  been  looking  at— 
ehurcl),  Bihle,  mercy-scat,  and  minister— all  disap- 
l)cared,  and  to  her  wondering,  believing  eyes  there  re- 
mained no  man  save  Jesus  only.  She  was  liberated 
from  years  of  bondage  on  the  spot.  The  scales  fell 
from  her  eyes,  and  the  spiritual  fetters  from  her  soul. 
Jesus  only  could  do  that  work  of  deliverance;  but  ho 
did  not  do  it  until  she  looked  to  him  alone. 

This  incident  readied  us  during  the  firet  years  of  our 
ininistry.  Witli  this  "  open  secret"  in  our  hand,  we 
approached  the  first  Roman  Catholic  that  ever  attended 
upon  our  preaching,  lie  had  turned  his  troubled  eye 
for  a  long  time  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  to  sainted 
martyrs  in  the  calendar.  He  liad  been  often  to  a  priest ; 
never  to  a  Saviour.  Wo  set  before  him  Jesus  onlv. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  the  Lamb  of  Qod  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  *'My  Romish  mother," 
said  ho  to  us,  *'  would  burn  up  my  Bible  if  she  knew  I 
had  one  in  my  house."  But  she  could  not  burn  out 
the  blessed  Jesus  from  his  emancipated  and  happy 
heart 

Next  we  t'  ok  l!.i.s  siinplc  rcvclfition  to  a  poor  invalid 


of  threescore  and  ten.  His  sight  was  failiog,  Moi  the 
vision  of  his  mind  was  at  Uarred  and  diia  •■  the  vimii 
of  his  body.  We  'set  before  him,  in  oar  poor  way, 
Jesus  only.  The  old  man  could  hardly  lee  the  littie 
grandchild  wiio  read  aloud  to  him.  Bat  he  coald  see 
Jesus  with  the  eye  of  faith.  The  patiiaich  who  had 
iiardened  under  seventy  yean  of  no  beoame  a  litUe 
child.  The  scepticism  of  a  lifbtime  taniahed  mhm 
the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  hia  searching,  yeanunig  look 
the  divine  form  of  a  Saviour  crucified. 

We  never  forgot  these  leasons  learned  in  oar  tiak- 
terial  boyhood.  From  that  time  to  thie,  we  havtfBOid 
tliat  the  only  sure  way  of  bringing  light  and  peace  to  aa 
aiaious  inquirer  is  to  direct  them  away  fmrntbimamim 
—away  from  ritualitiea  and  stereotyped  lium^-awiy 
from  agencies  of  every  kind— away  from  eveqrtUqg 
save  Jesus  only.  John  the  Bi^ist  held  the  eaentt 
of  the  gospel  on  his  tongue  irhen  he  cried  oa^  ^  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  awaj  the  sin  of  the 
world."  My  anxious  friend,  be  assured  that  yoa  never 
will  find  pardon  for  tlic  past,  and  hope  for  the  ftatere; 
you  never  will  know  how  to  live,  or  be  prepared  to  die, 
until  you  look  to  Jestu  only. 

Here  is  a  hint  too  for  desponding  Christiaos.  Tot 
arc  harassed  with  doubts.  Without  are  fightingi^  end 
within  are  fears.  Why?  Beoause  yon  have  tried  t« 
live  on  frames  and  feelings,  and  they  ebb  and  flow  liki 
the  seu-tide.  You  have  rested  on  past  experieooes  lid 
not  on  a  present  Saviour.  You  have  looked  at  yooMlf 
too  much,  and  not  to  Him  who  is  made  to  yon  righteoH 
ncss  and  full  redemption.  Do  you  long  for  light,  peio^ 
strength,  assurance,  and  joy  ?  Then  do  yoor  da^,  asd 
look  to  Jesus  only. 

When  the  godly-iuin<led  Olipluuit  was  on  hia  dying 
bed,  they  rea*!  to  him  that  beautiful  passage  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Revelation,  "  And  God  shall  wip* 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.'*    (It  is  the  pasM^ 
which  poor  Bio-ns  could  never  read  with  a  diy  ey^) 
Tho  old  man  exclaimed,  "Perhaps  that  is  so.    Th* 
Bible  tells  me  that  there  is  no  weeping  in  heaven ;  bp* 
I  know  I  shall  cry  the  first  time  I  see  my  Savioiir !_ 
He  was  right.    The  first  object  that  would  enchain  lU^ 
viow  on  entering  tho  gates  of  glory,  would  not  be  tb^ 
jewelled  walls,  or  the  shining  ranks  of  the  senphiK^ 
It  would  not  be  the  parent  who  bore  him,  or  thepastof* 
who  taught  him  the  way  of  life.    But  amid  the  mjri*^ 
glories,  the  thousand  wonders  of  that  wonderful  voH^ 
of  light  and  joy,  tho  believer's  eye,  in  its  first  eniaptrt^ 
ing  vision,  shall  '*  sec  no  wan  save  Jesus  ohlt." 
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i  I  AS  H  artf  acoumd  to  OBI  iMikn  to  adE^ 
-How  cotooB  it  that-wo  h&n  no  fewer 
thm  finr  doapeli,— Arai  impired  ac- 
<  oOimtioftinlilfeoItmiBlaBodliOid? 
Thtve  most  bo  irane  remuluble  reason 
s3  for  thisr  for  it  is  not  wti&t  itq  thould 
"■■  turn  eipeated  befisrehiuid.  Wwddnot 
one  full  Mid  eompleto  Life  haTe  sn- 
nrtred  tie  ptupOH  better  I  In  that  caae  tbere  would 
hns  Km  BOBaaf  Hum  appunit  diacrepuioiei  between 
una  Hangaliit  ud  another  that  have  lo  often  pnzzlad 
good  men  and  delighted  bad,  Tlien  all  Uiat  Jesus  did 
iKd  taogbt  wonid  have  been  onder  onr  eje  tt^ether ; 
ud  if  KHne  of  the  things  that  hava  been  reoorded  by 
Bin  than  oaBeraageUat  had  been  given  but  once,  room 
wttAdhave  been  ifound  for  &esh  lelectiooB  from  that 
■an  flf  tnteoordad  wnka  which  St  John  teUfi  us  that 
ttia  vmU  iMf  would  not  hare  been  able  to  contain. 

Thai  are  the  divine  reasons  in  favour  (rffonr  Gospels, 
^  idiich  inch  considentioDS  aa  tbeae  we  ontwwghed  I 
Gome  of  the  ancient  writen  used  to  assign  reasons  more 
habfol  than  solid.  Were  there  not  foot  riven  that 
bnd  bora  Pantdjte,  and  do  not  the  four  Oospe!s  go 
Mi  like  tiiem  to  water  the  earth,  with  fonr  cnrrents 
cfdiSnent  Toliune  and  intenutj  1  Had  not  the  cheni- 
bia  fbm  Escos,  and  were  tb^  not  images  of  the  lib  and 
nA  of  the  Son  of  Qod  ?  But  the  favourite  emblem 
w  the  four  living  cieatnrea  seoo  by  Eiekiel  in  his 
'■MDj  espeeiaUy  as  these  are  modified  in  the  Apoca- 
l^pia^  These  four  animals  were  not  always  asdgn^  to 
tlM  ntna  BTsngelists,  but  the  most  common  distribu- 
te (cflen  seen  in  middle-age  pictures  and  engraved 
Hafsgea),  waa  that  which  assigned  "  the  man"  to 
K«lheir,  "  the  lion"  to  Slark,  "  the  ox"  to  Luke,  and 
"thecsgle"  to  John. 

Ftoeifbl  though  these  views  were  as  explanations  of 
tb  Old  Testament  emblems,  tbey  were  true  in  so  far 
**ttqiq)cevnted  the  four  evangelists  aa  portrajins 
^ifimt  SMW*  w  tide*  of  tkt  life  of  C/aitt.  This 
^•■sto  be  the  real  reason  for  onr  having  ftrar  Oospels 
"■halcf  one.  It  has  seemed  good  to  the  wisdom  of 
^tliit-ire  sbonld  have  fbui  views  of  that  wonderful 
'■fci— Swr  pcfftiaits  of  Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  Bona 
*  *n,  aecotdiDg  to  the  impreasions  made  upon  four 
'*'nnt  persona,  and  the  cirimnutances  under  which 
%ineiall7iRot& 

t«tunppoae  that,  apart  from  inspiration,  four  in- 
'^Iftnt  and  iodspendent  tiavellen  wemeach  to  write 
•Wnpon  a  fcrvign  land.    To  a  certain  extent  the 


accouata  of  the  four  would  agresy  but  is  man^  rennets 
thej  would  vary;  One  connected. with  trade  oc  agri' 
culture  would  dwell  very  fi^y  on  the  eommetce  or  the 
cultivation  of  the  conntry.  Anotber,anadmirerofnatuie, 
would  give  fall  desoiiptions  of  Ita  scenery.  A  third, 
fbrkd  irf  society,  would  write  at  large  on -the  mannera  and 
customs  of  the  'people.  A  foortfa,  an  admiree  of  the 
fine  arts,  would  deacribc  its  amhitectaual  bnHdings,  its 
picture  gallenea,  ita  monnmenta  and  its  atataeai  The 
result  'Of  the  whole  would  be,  that  ne  should  have  a 
much  more  copious  account  of  the  ccuntrjr  in  ^  its 
aspects  than  any  sbgle- writer  wonld  havff  been  abls  to 
givens.  And  as  allthefour  nanativM.ttoaghtiidft- 
poudenlly  written,  would  sabstantiallyagtes,  they  weidd 
give  rise  to  a  much  firmer  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
what  th^  told  us  than  the  testimony  of  but  a  lingk 
traveller  could  have  produced 

The  Oospels,  we  need  not  say,  differ  from  all  ordimt; 
narrativcF,  in  their  being  written  under  the  inspiration 
of  Qod.  But  then,  in  guiding  men  to  write  his  wftrd, 
the  Holy  Spirit  gave  free  scope  to  the  individual  peoo- 
liaritiea  of  each.  He  allowed  them  to  preeent  the  Idfe 
of  Christ  in  the  light  that  was  most  congennl  to  Uieit 
own  minds ;  he  allowed  them  to  wfit«  in  the  form-  and 
manner  that  were  most  natnral  to  them  ;  and  he  al- 
lowed thorn  to  adapt  what  the;  did  writs  to  the  state 
of  the  diflcrent  communities  among  whom  they  were 
labouring  at  the  time.  In  this  way  the  four  Sospels 
are  far  from  being  copies  of  eocb  other,  or  of  the  same 
thing.  They  convey  the  impression  mode  b;  that  holy 
life  on  four  di&erent  observers ;  and  they  are  thus 
adapted  to  be  much  more  extenitively  useful  than  a 
single  Life  written  by  a  eingle  writer  would  have  been. 
And  then,  aa  the  four  Qaspels,  though  differing  in 
many  points,  agiee  in  all  that  is  fnndamental,  they 
lea™  on  every  candid  mind  ttie  strongest  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  what  they  record ;  so  that  the  very  varia- 
tioua  that  occur  in  them,  bj  showing  tliat  they  were 
not  copie<l  fi-ooi  each  otiter,  serve  to  piove  the  more 
clearly  that  Jesus  Christ  lived,  and  taught,  and  worked; 
and  died,  and  rose  again,  as  they  all  concur  io  lepre- 
senting  him  to  have  done. 

But  if  these  things  be  so,  is  it  not  extreme^  desir- 
able that  ordinaryreadersshoald  knowsometbingcf  the 
cburactcriatic  differencea  of  the  four  Gospels — should 
bnve  some  idea  what  Uiey  are  especislly  lo  look  fbrand 
to  find  in  each?  On  this  siAject  we  fcar  that  nine 
readen.ont  of  ten  have  hordlyanydeGnite  ideas.  What 
is  the  pecnlior  view  of  Christ's  life  that  we  have  in 
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Mitthew  ?  What  is  the  special  feature  of  Mark,  what 
cf  Luke,  and  what  of  John  ?  We  cannot  hut  think 
that  ordinary  r^ers  would  he  greatly  benefited  by  a 
littto  insight  into  these  things.  They  would  then  read 
the  different  Gospels  with  much  more  of  intelligent  in- 
terest and  profit.  They  would  not  have  that  secret  un- 
comfortable feeling  which  sometimes  lurks  in  their  minds 
when  they  hare  finished  Matthew  and  are  beginning 
Mark,  that  it  is  just  the  same  thing  over  again.  They 
would  be  deeply  ^interested,  once  they  had  the  right 
due,  in  tracing  oat  the  characteristic  features  of  each, 
and  marking  the  bearing  of  all  that  they  record  on  the 
ends  they  had  severally  in  view.  And  then,  any  thing 
that  deepens  men's  interest  in  the  Scripture  is  of  incal- 
culable value.  Of  all  the  evils  that  we  have  cause  to 
dread  at  the  present  time,  none  would  be  so  serious  as 
the  discontinuance  of  the  habit  of  devout,  intelligent 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  all  safeguards  against 
Rationalism  and  Popery  and  religious  error  of  every 
kind,  none  possesses  one-tenth  the  efficacy  that,  under 
Qod|  belongs  to  that  habit.  The  task  which  we  now 
set  ourselves,  therefore,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  moment, 
being  fitted,  if  we  can  but  accomplish  it,  to  deepen  the 
interest  of  ordinary  readers  in  the  four  Qospels,  and 
guide  them  to  a  more  full,  impressive,  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  that  grandest  chapter  in  all  Revelation, 
— ^the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Son  of  God. 

In  looking  at  the  four  Gospels  as  a  whole,  one  distinc- 
tion strikes  every  reader— the  difference  between  St. 
John's  Gospel  and  the  other  three.  The  difference  is 
10  great  that  it  has  commonly  been  thought,  that  as 
John's  Gkspel  was  Hie  last  of  being  written,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  what  had  been  recorded  by  the  rest,  and 
that  his  great  object  was  to  supplement  their  narratives, 
by  a  view  of  Christ's  life  not  given  by  them. 

It  is  in  two  respects  chiefly  that  the  difference  be- 
tween John  and  the  other  evangelists  comes  out.  In 
the  first  place,  the  first  three  evangelists  record  only 
what  is  called  Christ's  Galilean  ministry,  and  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  terminating  in  his  death.  One 
would  hardly  gather  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
that  Christ's  public  ministry  began  at  Jerusalem;  that 
from  time  to  time  he  visited  the  capital  on  occasion  of 
the  various  festivals,  and  that  at  these  times  he  de- 
livered very  remarkable  ^discourses,  and  sometimes 
performed  signal  miracles.  All  that  the  first  three 
evangelists  record  of  his  public  life  are  his  sayings  and 
doings  in  Galilee,  up  to  the  time  when  he  turned  his 
face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  knowing  the  things  that 
awaited  him  there.  In  John,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  hardly  any  record  of  what  Christ  did  or  said  in 
Galilee :  nearly  all  relates  to  what  took  place  in  Jem- 
nlem  or  its  neighbourhood. 

The  other  peculiarity  of  John  is  the  greater  d^th  of 
the  discourses  which  he  records.  In  the  first  three 
Evangelists,  the  discourses  are  comparatively  simple 
and  practical;  in  John,  they  are  often  profound  and 


intricate,  with  views  of  Christ^s  person  and  work  whidi 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  apprehend.  To  theie  peeii* 
liarities  it  may  be  added,  that  while  John  aometimes 
makes  remarks  of  his  own  (aa  he  does  veiy  memocably 
in  his  first  chapter),  the  other  three  content  thamelfCi 
with  the  simple  narrative,  hardly  ever  inserting  iiiy 
comment,  except,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  folfiliiMnt 
of  a  prophecy.  These  considerations  noA  off  the  fourth 
Gospel  very  decidedly ;  but  when  we  come  to  fMw>itM 
the  first  three,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  diuac- 
teristic  features,  the  task  is  not  so  easy. 

Something,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  commonitiea  for  vfaoie  be- 
half these  three  Gospels  were  first  written  and  poUiafaei 

From  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  we  kin 
that  St.  Matthew,  whose  labours  as  an  apoetle  wen  tf 
first  carried  on  in  Palestine,  wrote  his  Qoapel  diid^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew  Christiana  there  and  la 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  chancter  of  his  Goi- 
pel,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  entirely  coneipondi 
with  this  account  of  its  origin. 

Mark's  Gospel  was  written   for  a  different  6am.    j 
Mark,  or  John  Mark,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  va    ; 
once  a  companion  of  Paul ;  but  separating  from  hio,    | 
along  with  his  uncle  Barnabas,  he  became  alterwaidi    { 
(see  1  Peter  v.  13)  a  companion  of  St  Peter.    As-    | 
cicnt  writers  af5rm  that  his  Gospel  was  written  it 
Rome;  this  may  be  doubted;  but  it  may  certainljba 
held  as  having  been  written  chiefly  for  Gentile  Gbm- 
tians. 

Luke,  again,  was  a  companion  of  PauL  He  jollied 
him  when  he  first  crossed  over  firom  Asia  to  Sorope, 
and  he  remained  with  him  to  the  last  Hia  Gospd  vm 
therefore  probably  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  ChudMi 
planted  by  Paul  in  the  later  period  of  hia  miniitiyi 
that  is,  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

The  more  special  features  of  each  of  these  thrK 
evangelists  can  only  be  learned  on  a  more  minute  invei' 
tigation ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  something  to  bear  in  fluad 
that  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  in  the  first  instance,  writ- 
ten for  Hebrew  Christians,  Mark's  for  Gentile  CSuistiaitfi 
and  Luke's  for  Christians  generally,  whether  cf  Jeffiil> 
or  of  Gentile  origin. 

Let  us  now  fix  our  attention  for  a  little  on  the  Goip^ 
according  to  St  Matthew. 

I.  As  to  its  author.    Originally  in  the  poution  of  * 
publican,  or  collector  of  taxes  for  the  Romans,  he  ^ 
called  from  the  receipt  of  custom  near  Capemamn,  to 
be  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.    The  man  waa  lioi,  aP^ 
on  the  high  road  to  even  greater  preferment  and  wealth  r 
but  with  a  beautiful  spirit,  at  the  call  of  Christy  he  t^ 
signed  his  wealth  for  poverty,  and  left  his  spedoo^ 
mansion  to  follow  Him  who  bad  not  where  to  lay  W^ 
head.    Ashe  had  lived  at  Capernaum,  he  waa  probablT 
no  stranger  to  Christ  before  this,  nor  Christ  to  hii^ 
He  had  been  one  of  his  hearers  when  he  preached  ^ 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  when  we  find  how  readi)/ 
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le  abandoned  his  worldly  wealth  to  follow  Christ,  we 
naj  believe  how  he  must  have  been  impressed  by  such 
rei^ty  words  as  those  which  he  has  recorded,  "  Lay 
Mt  ap  for  yoorselves  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth 
nd  nut  doth  oormpt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
ind  steal  Bat  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
leftven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  oomipt,  and 
fiieie  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal ;  for  where 
ronr  treasore  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  It  is 
wlieved  that  for  a  considenU>le  time  Matthew  exercised 
he  office  of  apostle  by  preaching  in  Palestine  and  its 
Mighbonrhood.  When  about  to  leave  Palestine  for 
ithiopia  or  some  other  distant  place,  old  writers  say, 
le  wrote  his  gospel,  and  left  it  with  his  former  charge, 
IS  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  he  had  taught  them 
rith  his  living  voice. 

According  to  some  we  may  find  traces  of  the  business 
nbits  of  the  publican  or  tax-collector,  in  the  stt/le  and 
nanner  of  Matthew's  Gk>spel.  This,  perhaps,  is  rather 
En^fetdied ;  but,  unquestionably,  we  may  discover  not 
a  few  indications  of  that  talent  for  ord^y  arrange- 
wait  which  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Jevrish 
chaxacter  generally,  and  whidi  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
luge  measure  to  the  lot  of  Matthew. 

Matthew  does  not  go  on  the  principle  of  recording 
emything  in  the  precise  order  in  which  it  happened. 
He  groups  sayings  and  events  together,  when  they  were 
flC  conesponding  character,  and  this  very  strikingly. 
The  collection  of  miracles,  recorded  in  his  eighth  and 
Bmth  diapters,  are  remarkably  well  grouped,  and  fol- 
Wwing  immediately  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  they 
Nneto  illustrate  tiie  sermon,  as  the  sermon,  too,  illus- 
tntei  theuL  Indeed  it  is  a  very  interesting  exercise  to 
Rid  the  miracles  in  the  light  of  the  sermon ;  each 
Buncle  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  part  or  other  of 
the  discourse. 

Another  instance  of  skilful  grouping  is  the  collection 
of  parables  in  his  thirteenth  chapter.  Each  successive 
pinble  adds  weight  and  power  to  the  great  lesson  of  the 
S^oop.  As  a  whole,  we  find  in  Matthew  a  singularly 
o>deriy  style  of  writing,  especially  when  he  records,  as 
he  is  foDd  of  doing,  the  longer  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
Nothing  could  be  more  exact  or  complete,  for  example, 
than  Matthew's  account  of  the  beatitudes.  So  also  in 
that  beautiful  series  of  our  Lord's  final  prophecies,  in 
thetwenty-fifth  chapter,  his  talent  for  exact  and  finished 
i^ttnto  is  most  strikingly  shown.  For  literary  beauty 
and  finish,  not  to  speak  of  intrinsic  value  and  power, 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  stands  on  the  very 
1<|^  pedestal 

And  as  Matthew  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
sift  of  orderly  arrangement,  so  he  seems  to  have  hod 
^  an  eye  for  striking  contrasts.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
P^ctoie  of  the  wise  men,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Qospel, 
'^cognising  in  the  infant  Jesus  the  great  King  of  the 
^^  is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Herod  sending 
^  his  sddiers  to  massacre  the  babes,  and  the  flight 
^  Joieph  and  the  young  child  by  night  into  Egypt 


Thus  again,  in  the  third  chapter,  when  the  voice  from 
heaven  has  borne  testimony  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
he  is  immediately  led  forth,  in  the  following  chapter,  to 
be  tempted  by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness.  Thus,  also, 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter,  when  the  multitude  have 
been  shouting  Hosanna,  and  the  Lord  of  the  temple 
has  asserted  his  sovereignty  by  driving  the  hirelings 
from  its  courts,  it  is  immediately  added,  that  next 
morning  he  came  an  hungred  to  a  fig-tree,  seeking  fruit 
and  finding  none.  And  to  mention  but  one  other 
instance,— scarcely  have  the  dark  and  humiliating 
scenes  of  the  crucifixion  passed  before  us,  when  the 
risen  Saviour  is  brought  on  the  scene,  parting  from  his 
little  flock  with  these  sublime  words,  "All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  It  seems  as 
if  the  mind  of  Matthew  had  been  wonderfully  impressed 
with  the  combination  in  Jesus  of  heavenly  glory  and 
earthly  humiliation ;  as  if  he  found  it  hardly  possible 
to  describe  the  shame  without  exhibiting  the  glory 
also;  he  could  not  tell  how  deeply  he  had  been  humbled 
by  man,  without  also  showing,  side  by  side,  how  highly 
he  had  been  honoured  and  exalted  by  Qod. 

II.  But  unquestionably  the  main  peculiarity  of 
Matthew's  Qospel  arises  from  its  having  been  originally 
designed  for  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity.  Its  specific 
object  is  to  show  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  in  him  its  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled ;  that  he  was  in  very  truth  the 
Son  of  David ;  and  that  the  kingdom  which  he  estab- 
lished was  in  reality  the  very  kingdom  that  David's 
great  Son  was  to  set  up  in  the  world.  The  greater 
part  of  Matthew's  Gospel  clusters  round  this  centre — 
the  true  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  :  what  it  really 
was— what  its  true  glory  was— how  it  was  to  be  pro- 
moted—the character  of  its  members— the  spirit  of 
their  service — its  treatment  in  this  world— its  dark 
history  of  sufiering  and  persecution,  followed  at  last  by 
its  glorious  triumph,  the  elevation  of  its  members  to 
God's  right  hand,  and  the  destruction  and  confusion  of 
all  its  enemies. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  is  thus  in  its  true 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Old  and  the  New, 
between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  it  shows  how  the 
one  was  the  fulfilment  and  completion  of  the  other ;  it 
exhibits  the  rod  coming  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and 
the  Branch  growing  out  of  his  roots. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find  in  Matthew  such  points  as 
these:— 

1.  Frequent  quotation  of  Old  Testament  prophecies, 
verified  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit,  in  the  history  of 
Christ.  The  first  three  chapters  are  full  of  instances. 
When  the  virgin  brings  forth  her  son,  attention  is  called 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  Immanuel.  When  the  wail  of 
the  Bethlehem  mothers  is  heard,  we  are  pointed  to 
Jeremiah's  description  of  Rachel's  weeping  at  Rama. 
When  Jesus  is  brought  back  from  Egypt,  attention  is 
drawn  to  God's  word  by  Hosea,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
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called  my  Soil"  Nearly  everything  iii  Christ*a  life  is 
referred  to  something  pArallel  or  identical  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

2.  In  the  same  spirit,  ChrkC*  attuMiis  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  discourses  and  converaationB  are  rery 
carefully  recorded.  (The  reader  will  easily  And  illustra- 
tive passages). 

3w  The  true  spirit  and  bearing  of  Old  Testament  latcs 
and  inMitutiona  is  very  carefully  brought  out.  The 
most  remarkable  instance,  perhaps,  is  tbue  commentary 
on  the  Decalogue  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  showing 
howy  and  in  what  sense,  Christ  had  not  come  to  destroy 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil. 

4.  The  errors  of  the  Jewish  aects^  and  especially 
their  perversion  of  the  Old  Testamont  Scriptures  are 
fluently  and  fully  exposed.  In  no  other  gospel  do 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  SoddaeoM  come  so  often 
on  the  scene. 

&  The  kingdom  of  Ohrist  is  sho^-u  iohethe  fuljil- 
nieiU  and  the  perfection  of  the  Old  Testament  hingdom 
of  David  The  very  first  word  of  Matthew,  the  very 
^rst  thing  he  says  of  Ohrist,  is  cliaracteristic  here, — 
«  The  book  of  the  generations  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  David^*  It  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  book 
to  show  that  Jesns  really  was  the  Son  of  David,  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  letter;  how  he  fulfilled  and  infinitely 
transcended  all  that  was  great  and  good  in  his  pro- 
genitor, and  how  the  kingdom  which  he  set  up,  in  its 
spuritual  gloiy  and  wide-reaching  influence  for  good, 
was  the  real  fulfilment  of  all  that  had  been  foreshadowed 
and  pnMnised  by  the  typical  kingdom. 

This  idea  underlies  the  whole  book  of  Mattlicw.  It 
colours  most  of  the  long  discourses  and  paral)le.%  and 
most  of  the  miracles  too.  It  is  most  beautiful  to  study, 
in  Matthew*s  pages,  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord 
sought  to  introduce  into  the  minds  of  men  the  tnic 
notion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the 
common  notion  of  a  kingdom  governed  by  force,  and 
illustrated  by  the  glory  and  glitter  of  tliis  world.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  how  wonderfully  he  succeeded,  witli 
hardly  any  formal  controversy,  in  dispossessing  old 
notions,  and  introducing  new.  It  is  largely  tl trough 
Matthew's  gospel  that  the  views  of  spiritual  Christianity, 
that  are  now  happily  so  generally  recognised,  have  gained 
their  footing.  From  Matthew  we  learn  how  the  kingly 
power  of  the  true  Son  of  David  first  mokes  itselffelt  in  the 
soul,  bringing  it  rest  and  peace,  then  subduing  it,  purify- 
ing it,  and  consecrating  it  to  the  service  of  Christ.  The 
leaven  thus  pcn'oding  one  soul  reaches  other  souls  through 
it;  and  they  too  are  subdued,  and  brought  under  his  holy 
influence.  Families,  communities,  continents,  fall  in 
like  manner  under  the  power  of  his  cod.    As  the  pro- 


cess spreads,  blessings  spread  is  quicklT^  and  the -de- 
lightful efiiscts  of  hia  reign  are  felt  Bat  tfieie  ie  bitter 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  from  without,  and*  oftse 
hyiK)criay  and  apostasy  witiuiL  Hence  the  tme  lerventi 
of  the  kingdom  must  be  watchfiil^  aotite^  mad  pntym 
ful.  They  must  be  intensely  devoted  te  their  Mntsi'b 
interests.  They  must  use  every  talent  mart  wmadnatakj 
in  his  sen-icc.  The  more  saintly  they  are  m  chanattTi 
and  the  more  self-denied  in  their  scrriee,'the']ii|^ 
will  be  their  reward.  They  must  not  loBe:6eBi'4r 
patience,  if  he  is  long  of  coming  to  reward  tbem.  Oobm 
he  will  one  day,  with  power  and  great  g^oij^  td'ths 
infinite  joy  of  his  servaatiy  and  to  the  iiifiiiiUi  rmiiiir 
nation  and  everlasting  destruction  of  hia  foea« 

What  elements  of  practical  power  there  are  in  thess 
views  of  the  kingdom,  or  with  what  foroe  they  tsfts 
hold  of  the  conscience,  it  is  not  necessaiylbr  ni  to  point 
out  here. 

6.  The  priestly  office  of  Christ  is  not  oreriooked  is 
Matthew.  But  it  is  rather  as  the  victim  tkaii  ar  tti 
priest  that  he  appears.  The  grand  purpose  of  his  dnth 
is  not  fully  opened  np.  But  from  the  moment  wiM^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  book,  the  first  annouBcenii 
is  made  to  the  disciples  of  what  is  to  befall  their  Itfi 
at  Jerusalem,  an  air  of  subdued  sadness  suirodndstte 
narrative,  and  we  seem  to  haVe  joined  a  fiinenl|B- 
cession.  Before  us  we  see  Jesns  led  as  a  iandb  ts  tt 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  b-damVi 
and  the  very  choicest  of  his  sayings  and  mighty  weds 
seem  like  the  garlands  that  were  hung  roond  vietisaifll 
old  as  they  were  led  to  the  altar.  Like  the  mianio  ^ 
at  sea,  or  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell,  the  sohM 
announcement  of  his  approaching  death  ia  coDsMlf 
repeated  at  brief  iutervola,  and  our  minds  are  ^Bepsiii 
for  the  coming  catastrophe.  The  only  one  of  the  ssRi 
sayings  from  the  Cross  that  Matthew  records  is  the 
darkest  of  them  all,— ^'Eki,  ebi,  lama  sabaditlisBi}'' 
At  last  the  final  blow  is  struck,  and  the  Lamb  ef  M 
dies  on  the  altar.  The  narrative  of  the  rciuiliMlH* 
follows,  and  the  book  doses  under  a  brighter  sky.  Bit 
not  much  is  said  of  the  reasons  for  this  awfulascrifloi; 
the  reader  must  gather  from  tiie  Old  Testament^  or  M 
books  of  the  New  that  are  to  follow,  how  *^  it  biacaae 
him,  by  whom  ore  all  things  and  for  whomazeal 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  to  gloiy,  to  makedt 
captain  of  our  solvation  perfect  through  snSeria^L" 

One  great  lesson  is  constantly  before  ns  utHattiue; 
it  gathers  force  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  and  fay  the 
end  its  power  is  overwhelming.  If  we  an  membenrf 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  all  is  well  withns;  if** 
ore  outside,  there  is  notiimg  for  us  but  evertssliR^ 
wnc. 
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THB    CARPENTER   OF    NISHES. 


>N  one  of  the  gloomiest  celb  of  the  gloomj 

town  prison  of  Niimes,  Pierre  MalUid  laj 

oa  hi*  sta«w  pallet  heavil;  ironed.    His 

frame  wm  vuting  under  tbe  inflnence 

of  fte  priaon  feter,— the  pestilence  that 

walked  in  the  dirlcness  of  those  sbodes 

rt  miserj,  piercing  with  its  subtle  shafts 

msny  >n  onknoini  snd  unnoticed  Tictim.     In  those 

STil  di^  Christ  bad  his  muins  in  the  dungeon  ss 

•en  u  on  the  seftffold  and  at  the  stake.    Nor  were 

ill  so  fotttooat*  ss  Mallard.    It  was  evident  from  a 

fcw  atmpla  coinlbrts  and  even  lomries  which  the 

ed  eontained  that  friends  had  been  permitted  to 

risit  him,  and  to  minister  to  his  wants.     No  day, 

bnnerer,  siitee  his  imprisonment  had  been  so  marked 

viflkwhite  as  this,  the  fourteenth  since  those  gloomj 

pies  had  closed  upon  bim.    He  beard  tbe  key  grate 

iMnlj  in  the  door,  which  was  then  swnng  open  by 

the  tia^  tbmg;h  not  nnfeding  prison  official  as  he 

sAsed  in  a  yonng  ipzi,  dosely  veiled,  and  with  a 

Met  en  bKum. 

"PiisonerMallaidithydaoghterhascometoseetbee." 

Is  a  moment  father  and  diild  were  locked  in  each 

*tWi  anni,  with  emotions  those  alone  can  understand 

BiiMM  hearts  sorrow  has  deepened  ererything,  even 

Ikie^adty  to  enjoy. 

HiDard  was  tbe  first  to  spesk,—"  Bo  thou  bast  come 
toatr-tAMt/    How  didst  then  gun  admission  1" 

'Jseqoas  is  aeqosinted  with  the  second  jailer ;  he 
Minged  al^— be  is  good  to  u,  my  hther." 

"There  an  many  good  to  ns,  my  cbUd,  and  One  above 
te  lU  who  b«an  the  si^ng  of  his  prisoners." 

JMBsettc  aonld  not  help  mentally  concluding  the 
fiMge,—"  With  the  greatness  of  thy  power  preserve 
1^  those  that  are  apptunted  to  ^"  and  the  words 
^MIM  a  paasitmate  prayer,  a  wild,  bitter  cry  for  help, 
■IsMt  ending  in  teats.  So  sadly  changed  was  the  dear 
^  OQ  wUch.she  looked,  "^ipolnted  to  die"  seemed 
^Md  to  be  mitten  there. 

An  said  aa  calmly  as  she  eooM,  whilst  she  caressed 
fc  Und  she  h^,  «  My  dear  hthm  is  ilL" 
"Hot  very  ill,  my  diild.  I  have  no  pain,  I  am  only 
*t>ksnd  weary.  It  ntnAm  metotee  Ihee ;  thy  fikce 
"sun  to  me  tiian  sonsbine,  and  so  it  has  ever  been." 
"  Bat  not  like  the  snusbioe,  hther,"  said  Jeannette, 
'Kt  St  least  <tf  late — too  often  tUm  with  tears.  Ab,Iwas 
^pslefnl  to  w«^  tbe  past  so  Utterly,  whilst  thou  wert 
'"'  tith  BM.  If  the  good  Ood  will  only  give  thee  back 
^  mw  more  <nun  tean  shaU  fidl,  it  sbsO  be  all  thonk- 
^W,  even  in  this  peer  beart  of  mine." 


"  Child,  our  Father  knoiTs  our  frame,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  will  sometimes  be  tenderer  U)  us  than  we  are  to 
ourselves.  It  is  not  said  '  sorrow  not,'  only  not '  wiUi- 
out  hope.'  But  onr  time  is  short ;  tell  me  of  thyself, 
of  Chariot" 

"  We  have  lacked  nothing,  father,"  she  answered  in 

trembling  voice.  "  Yet  do  not  think  we  are  leaning 
altogether  on  our  kind  Irienda.  Chariot  yioAt  hard 
after  bonis  witli  Jacques  Maiden>n,with  whom,  indeed, 
be  stays  the  nigbt,  that  he  ma;  not  go  to  and  fro  at 
unseasonable  hours." 

"Poor  boy  !  be  must  not  work  too  hard." 

"  It  is  his  pleasure,  my  btber,  to  work  for  thee,  and 
for  me  also.  See,  he  hath  sent  thee  this,"  and  she  tocrk 
a  flask  of  wine  from  her  little  basket 

"Would  I  could  share  it  with  some' of  my  poor 
brethren  who  are  not  so  weU  provided,"  sMd  Mallwd. 

"  I  have  more  to  tell  thee  of  Chariot,"  Jeannette  re- 
sumed. "  Qod  ofttimea  sends  great  comfort  where  he 
sends  great  trouble.     My  father,  Cliarlot  is  changed," 

Mallard's  eye  brightened ;  he  half  raised  himself,  and 
looked  eagerly  at  his  daughter. 

"None  would  know  t)ie  wild  thoughtless  lad,  who 
gave  thee  so  many  anxious  houra  by  joining  tiie  foolish 
frolics  of  Ills  brother  apprentices.  It  would  seem  as  if, 
in  leaving  us,  thou  badst  left  thy  spirit  behind  with 
him.  Ue  is  tender,  thoughtful,  serious,  and  depressed, 
ss  I  doubt  not,  with  anxious  thoughts  of  thee,  periiape 
also  of  himself.  Last  night  he  said  to  me, '  Sister,  pray 
for  me ;  I  have  more  need  for  prayer  tiian  thou  canst 

"Now  God  be  praised!"  said  tbe  old  man,  while 
tears  of  grateful  joy  filled  his  eyes,  "  I  knew  he  would 
hear  mj  prayer.  Jeannette,  if  he  should  in  bis  lore 
and  mercy  call  me  home  by  this  quiet  path,  by  a  death 
wbicli  is  not  like  other,  deaths  thou  hast  known  of. 
Nay,  do  not  shudder,  do  not  weep.  JiU  death  was 
glorious,  my  child,  tbe  greatest  glory  man  can  have  un 
this  poor  earth.  Nay,  greater  than  the  bright  angels 
have,  who  behold  the  Fatlier's  face.  Only  I  am  so 
weak,  too  weak,  I  fear,  to  be  a  blessed  martyr  like  him 
thou  moumest ;  therefore,  I  will  thank  my  Saviour  if 
he  sends  his  messenger  some  day  or  nigbt  to  this  lonely 
room,  and  calls  me  out  of  the  darkness  int«  his  preaeocc, 
where  there  is  light  and  joy." 

"Do  not  speak  so,  my  father,"  said  Jeaooetto 
through  her  tears,  "  there  is  hope  ot  deliverance." 

"What  hope,  my  poor  child  1  I  would  not  sadden 
thee  with  needless  f^is  1  but  neither  would  I  have  thee 
stay  thy  heart  upon  fidse  hopes.  Without  denying  his 
fitith,  no  Huguenot  leaves  this  prison  save  for  the  mar- 
I  ket-place." 
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<'  There  is  hope/*  said  Jeannette  earnestly.  '^  I  can 
scarcely  tell  from  whence  the  light  comes,  but  I  see  it. 
Chariot  hopes.  Sometimes  he  drops  dark  hints  of  de- 
liverance possible — near.  He  said  yester  eve,  *  When 
my  father  comes  home,  I  will  tell  him  why  I  go  no 
more  to  the  tennis  court.'  I  answered,  *  Alas,  brother, 
vhen  r  He  saith,  donning  his  cloak  and  his  bairct  cap, 
'Thou  shalt  know  a  week  hence.'  And  sometimes— 
But  hark,  the  jailer  returns.  Can  it  be  that  the  time 
has  passed  ?" 

It  was  time.  The  father  and  child  were  forced  to 
part,  neither  knowing  whether  another  meeting  would 
be  theirs  on  this  side  -of  the  grave.  Still  they  were 
both  calm,  at  least,  in  outward  appearance,  as  they 
committed  each  other  to  the  love  And  care  of  their 
heavenly  Protector. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  hopefulness  with  which 
she  spoke,  the  heart  of  Jeannette  was  very  sorrow- 
ful when  she  saw  the  prison-gate  closed,  and  went 
her  way  homeward.  Her  father's  words  of  mournful 
resignation  echoed  in  her  ears  and  lingered  in  her  heart. 
She  did  not  think,  as  the  happy  sometimes  do,  that 
death  was  a  strange  impossible  thing,  which  should  not 
and  could  not  invade  the  charmed  circle  of  her  loved 
ones.  lie  who  had  been  dearest  to  her  upon  earth 
"  was  not,"  and  death,  when  it  has  once  drawn  near  to 
deep  natures,  stands  close  at  hand  for  evermore.  The 
same  stroke  that  bids  them  mourn  for  one,  bids  them 
tremble  for  all  the  rest 

Meanwhile,  we  may  be  permitted  to  learn  more  of 
the  occupations  of  Chariot  Mallard  than  his  father  and 
sister.  A  fortnight  had  passed  away,  and  still  Maderon 
toiled  on  with  untiring  perseverance.  Eveiy  morning 
found  him  half  frozen  with  cold  and  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  but  rejoicing  in  the  progress  made  during  the 
few  precious  moments  in  which  he  was  permitted  to 
work.  He  was  cheerful  and  hopeful;  scarcely  once, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  arduous  undertaking 
until  its  conclusion,  doubting  its  final  accomplishment. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  use  marie  of 
the  long  idle  hours  as  much  as  in  the  brief  intervals 
during  which  he  employed  his  file.  In  those  hours  his 
work  was  i)rayer,  and  no  work  is  half  so  rich  in  results. 
He  sometimes  feared  lest  the  long  watching  might 
prove  too  severe  a  trial  for  his  youthful  companion,  and 
injure  a  frame  which  had  not  yet  attained  the  full 
strength  of  manhood.  Under  this  apprehension  he 
proposed  to  Chariot  that  they  should  confide  their 
secret  to  another  friend,  who  might  take  his  turn  at  the 
place  of  watching. 

"'Twere  a  strange  way  to  serve  thy  father,"  he  said, 
"  were  I  to  deprive  him  of  an  only  son." 

"  Never  fear  for  me,  Jacques,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I 
nm  able  for  my  work,  which,  besides,  is  nothing  to 
thine,"  he  added ;  "  and  I  really  love  my  place  beneath 
the  wall  I  have  thought  more  there  than  elsewhere 
in  all  ray  life." 

** Courage  then,"  replied  Maderon,  "courage  and 


patience.  The  work  is  almost  forward  enough  to  gin 
our  friends  a  word  of  warning.*' 
•^  And  after  fifteen  nights  of  labour,  mysterioas  ramoiiii 
of  deliverance  at  hand  were  spread  abroad  amongit  the 
Huguenots  of  Nismes ;  whilst  Jacques  Madenm  de- 
parted early  in  the  rooming  for  Gnilia,  taking  with  him 
his  tools,  that  the  iminitiated  might  suppose  his  object 
was  merely  to  seek  for  work. 

Y.-'OOVOIXJSIOV. 

In  a  little  <<  temple"  at  Qoilis,  Ernik  de  Rodietinf 
expounding  the  Scriptures  to  a  congregation  chidtf 
composed  of  refugees  from  Nismes,  when  Madenw 
entered  silently,  and  took  his  place  upon  a  bendi 
amongst  the  listeners.  The  pastor's  ^uick  eye  msifced 
and  recognised  him  immediately,  and  the  thought  psMd 
through  his  mind  that  he  too  had  heen  forced  by  pern* 
cution  to  flee  from  his  native  city.  As  soon,  thereiDre, 
as  his  discourse  was  concluded,  and  hefore  his  heinn 
were  dispersed,  he  summoned  the  carpenter  to  his  tide, 
feeling  sure  that  all  the  refugees  would  listen  witb  ii- 
terest  to  the  tidings  brought  by  their  humble  fieDov* 
townsman. 

Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Maderon  as  h«i  walked  qnieklf    \ 
through  the  room  and  took  his  place  beside  da  Rodtft    < 
Having  grasped  his  extended  band  and  wrung  it  waatri     ' 
he  looked  around  on  the  little  assemUy,  in  which  we 
many  faces  that  he  knew. 

"  My  brethren,"  he  said,  and  he  «poke  very  cMh 
without  hesitation  or  embanassment,  "  Gome  with  ■• 
to  Nismes.   (jk>d  has  given  the  city  into  our  haoda* 

"Art  thou  mad,  or  dreaming, Jacques  Madflnol** 
cried  one  voice  and  another  from  amongst  theliitaios. 

<<  I  am  neither,",  replied  Maderon.  "  Listen  to  as. 
I  have  filed  the  bars  of  the  grating  which  doses  tii^ 
channel  at  the  Porte  des  Cannes,  and  any  manof  )<a 
who  chooses  may  enter  Nismes  this  night" 

"  Impossible !  He  is  a  spy,  a  traitor !  Itj  is  IOB0 
snare!"  Such  exclamations  as  these,  from  difltao^ 
parts  of  the  room,  evinced  the  difficulty  whidi  fta 
refugees  not.  unnaturally  felt  in  accepting  a  statenMOkp 
so  improbable  in  itself,  from  the  lips  of  a  hnnU* 
artizan. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  Maderon  that  tb^  woU 
doubt  his  word,  or  hesitate  to  engsge  in  the  enterpn* 
to  .which  he  summoned  them.  A  look  of  grief  and  dis" 
appointment  passed  across  his  &ce,  and  be  said  siisp^f 
but  .with  intense  earnestness,  ''My  brethren,  yf^ 
friends  are  dying  every  day  in  the  governor's  da^g0O>^ 
they  call  upon  you  to  deliver  them,  and  upoa  jo*^ 
heads  their  blood  will  rest,  if  you  refuse  to  ob^  tb0 
call" 

He  paused,  then  added,  with  an  appealing  g^snoe  t< 
de  Rochet,  "  Monsieur  le  Pasteur,  tell  them  tint  ^ 
speak  the  truth." 

Then  de  Rochet  spoke  out,  his  dear  deep  voipv 
stilling  every  murmur  in  the  assembly.    "I  vostf 
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ftke  mj  life^  and  every  other  life  I  prize,  upon  the 

nth  of  Maderon's  words.    To  prove  what  I  say,  I  go 

A  with  him  this  hour  to  Nismes ;— who  volunteera  to 

company  us?** 

*'  God  bless  you,  Monsieur!*'  cried  Maderon. 

**  Well,  Monsieur  le  Pasteur/*  said  a  young  Huguenot 

ntleman  in  the  assembly,  "  if  you  will  risk  your  neck 

N>n  this  errand,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  we  of  the 

rord  and  haubeck  proved  less  daring  than  a  man  of 

tace." 

And  a  stout  tradesman  added,  ^If  your  jewelled 

oadaword  lead  the  way,  chevalier^  I  have  a  £^x)d  cut- 

■  in  a  strong  hand  to  follow  yon.** 

Stimulated  by  the  example  and  influence  of  the 

lator  and  the  chevalier,  one  and  another  and  another 

lunteered,  until  a  little  band  was  formed,  which  de 

ochet  and  Maderon  judged  sufficient  for  the  enter- 


A  very  brief  preparation  sufficed  them,  and  after  a 
lort  but  most  fervent  prayer  fbr  their  success,  offered 
J  the  pastor,  they  began  their  march,  while  the  shades 
f  efening  darkened  over  Guilis.  The  weather  was 
ettled,  and  seemed  to  afford  them  the  prospect  of  a 
ught  calm  and  fine,  yet  sufficiently  dark  to.  favour 
tlMir  enterprise. 

*'Kow,  carpenter/'  said  the  chevalier  ta  Maderon, 
*(|hoald  we  find  that  thou  hast  led  us  into  a  snare, 
'tfiU  £ue  m  with  thee." 

*^Y]ai  take  Nismes,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,"  replied 
Maderon,  **  then  do  what  you  will  with  me.** 

"Look!  See!  What  was  that?*' cried  the  Hugue- 
Mti,  standing  still  and  gazing  at  each  other  with,  pale, 
igiUted&oes. 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  Mowed  by  a  heavy  peal 
of  timnder,  was  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  This  sudden 
frotn  of  nature,  coming  as  it  did  where  all  had  seemed 
^t  s  few  moments  before  so  calm  and  untroubled, 
broQ|;Jit  dismay  into  hearts  not  emancipated  ttom  the 
^uldish  superstitions  of  the  age.  Nor  were  all  the 
^band  of  such  resolute  temper  as  de  Rochet  and 
lUaon.  Startled  and  terrified,  they  crowded  together 
^  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  seemed  disposed  to  turn  their 
te  again  in  the  direction  of  Guilis.  But  de  Rochet 
niied  his  voice  once  more  to  animate  them.  "  Courage, 
By  brethren ! "  he  cried ;  "  the  lightning  shows  that 
God  himself  will  fight  for  us."  *  And  throwing  himself 
Dto  the  midst  of  the  wavering  group,  he  besought 
tbom  earnestly,  and  with  impassioned  gestures,  to  per- 
"Me  in  the  good  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  not 
^  doubt  the  presence  and  assistance  of  Ilim  whose 
^*nio  they  were  maintaining. 

Xeanwhile  the  Catholics  of  Guilis  had  retired  to 
^  little  anticipating  any  disturbance  of  their  quiet 
''■Bben.  Not  so  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  Under 
tbe  direction  of  Maderon,  Chariot  Mallard  had  hinted 

^f  yiiMgif  giTM  M  tb«  iiMtoc'f  words  npon  this  occMion : 
■vi^tteB  by  tbtir  riteret,  be  uborted  them  to  oome  back, 


to  many  of  them  that  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  Between  the  night  and  the  morning  a  cry 
was  raised,  which  the  silent  anxious  watchers  recognised 
as  the  expected  signal  They  seized  whatever  weapons 
came  first  to  hand,  and  rushed  eagerly  fVom  their 
houses  to  the  scene  of  action.  Only  about  twenty  of 
the  exiles  from  Guilis  entered  by  the  way  so  strangely 
opened  by  Maderon;  and  by  this  little  band  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Nismes  were  not  so  much  delivered  from  their 
oppressors  as  given  courage  to  effect  their  own  deliver- 
ance. The  Catholics,  astonished  and  terrified,  had  few 
means  of  resistance  at  hand;  the  ^uguenots  were 
numerous,  and  fighting  for  faith,  and  freedom,  and 
even  for  life;  and  after  a  short,  sharp,  oonfused  struggle 
in  the  streets,  the  town  was  theirs. 

Jean  Brusson  did  good  service  with  his  hammer  in 
the  mS16e,  and  better  still  in  the  prison,  whither  the 
victorious  Huguenots  rushed,  eager  to  taste  the  sweetest 
fruit  of  victory,  the  joy  of  delivering  their  active 
brethren.  Brusson  performed,  with  noisy  glee,  the 
agreeable  task  of  freeing  them  from  thehr  fett^;  whilst 
Maderon,  with  deeper  and  less  demonstrative  joy,  found 
his  way  to  the  prison  of  Mallard,  accompanied  by 
Chariot.  It  took  some  time  to  make  the  old  man 
believe  that  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  brethren, 
and  that  he  was  safe  and  free.  When  at  last  he  did  bo, 
tears  of  grateful  joy  came  more  readily  to  his  eyes  than 
words  to  his  lips.  So  deeply  was  he  moved,  that 
Maderon  thought  it  wisest  to  defer  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  his  communication,  the  tidings  that  his  beloved 
Chariot  had  been  greatiy  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  happy  result.  He  soon  found  that  Mallard  longed 
for  his  home, — for  the  dose  room  in  a  narrow  street 
was  as  truly  home  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  a  chMet 
amidst  the  snow-clad  Alps.  He  oontrived,  therefore,  a 
rude  litter  with  the  aid  of  the  willing,  happy  Chariot, 
and  in  a  short  time  the-  old  man  was  lying  on  his  own 
bed,  tended  lovingly  by  Jeannette.  The  younar  girl 
busied  herself  in  little  tender  cares  for  his  ccnifort, 
scarcely  daring  to  indulge  in  a  moment's  retrospective 
thought,  lest  she  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  action. 
She  was  very  thankful ;  from  that  day  and  hour  a 
subdued  and  quiet  tnistfulnoss,  that  was  almost  happi- 
ness, began  to  take  the  place  of  mournful  dreams  of 
the  past,  and  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future.  Never 
again  did  that  blackness  of  darkness  return  upon  her 
soul,  which,  in  those  first  days  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Jules  Maderon,  had  seemed  to  veil  both  earth  and 
heaven  from  her  sight  God  had  set  his  bow  in  the 
cloud  that  overshadowed  her;  he  had  shown  her  a  token 
not  to  be  mistaken,  of  his  watchful  care  and  tender 
love ;  and  that  love,  which  includes  within  itself  the 
promise  and  the  essence  of  all  good,  she  would  never 
afterwards  permit  herself  to  doubt. 

''What  am  I,  an  empty  talker,  beside  this  great 
doer?**  said  Martin  Luther,  when  he  heard  of  the 
victqjrious  faith  and  heroic  fortitude  of  an  obscure 
martyr. 
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A  limilar  thooght  filled  tbe  mind  of  de  Rocbet,  u  ho 
eatored  Hftderon'a  workshop  towards  the  close  ot  tbe 
following  da;.  Ferhaps  uneonscioiulj  to  himaelf,  he 
expected  some  change  in  the  appearance,  speech,  and 
conduct  of  the  man,  corresponding  to  the  strwige  re- 
volution which  had  transformed  tbe  humble  mechanic 
into  a  hero.  If  bo,  he  wai  disappointed.  The  car- 
penter was  seated  at  bia  bench,  engaged  upon  a  rather 
elaborate  piece  of  work,  and  u  tnilf  "  a  whole  man  " 
to  that "  one  thing,"  as  if  he  bad  no  thought  or  aspira- 
tion beyond. 

De  Rochet  laid  his  hand  on  bis  shoulder,  "  Wtiat, 
my  friend,  at  work  to-day  1"  he  said. 

Maderon  rose  quickly,  and  saluted  "Tilonsieur  le 
Pasteur"  as  usual,  with  reapect  and  cordialit;." 

"  My  work  would  not  wait,  Monueur,"  he  tali.  "  I 
have  promised  it  to-morrow ;  and,  moreover,  a  little 
extra  paina  may  not  be  amiss.  I  would  have  these 
Catholic  gentlemen  say,  '  Hi^enot  tradesmen  are  al- 
wsiye  the  hest'" 

"  Faithful  in  the  least,  faithful  also  in  much,"  thon^t 
de  Rocbet,  and  he  could  not  help  adding  aloud,  "  Show 
me  tbe  man  who  petlbrms  every  little  daily  task  as  unto 
the  Lord,  and  I  will  show  yoo  one  who  will  not  fail 
when  called  to  do  or  to  suffer  greatly  for  His  sake. 
Maderon,  thou  hast  fulfilled  nobly  the  charge  I  gave 
thee  that  Tiight  in  the  market-place." 

Maderon  replied  with  a  frank  simplicity  in  vrliich 
there  waa  no  mixture  of  pride  or  self-consciousness. 
"And  I  have  found,  Monsieur,  that  the  Master  needed 
Tue,  Jacques  Maderon  the  carpenter,  just  as  I  was;  and 
since  I  had  only  my  hands  to  serve  lilni  with,  he  had  a 
work  for  my  hands  to  do.  But,  Monsieur,  what  of  the 
castle  I  the  Catholics  hold  that  stilL" 

"  They  cannot  continue  to  hold  it  more  than  a  few 
days.    A  messenger  has  been  dispatched  this  morning 


to  inform  the  princes  and  tbe  admiral  tint  Ott  town  ■ 
thein.  'Twill  be  happy  tidinga  to  them,  aad  to  ill 
who  have  the  good  cauae  at  heart" 

"True, Monsieur;  but  theLord'sgreatmen^flaadont 
most  of  all  for  us,  the  pow  Huguenots  of  Nismes,  wbt 
may  now  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night  and  go  to  our  wok 
by  day  in  peace  and  safety,  none  making  ns  ifiaid.' 
He  added  with  a  thoughtful,  balf-donbting  glance  at  it 
Rochet,  "  Is  it  poasible— think  you— that— that— my 
brother  Jules  may  know  of  these  things?" 

"  I  dare  not  laj  to,  Jacques ;  there  are  |Miaiat,n  ii 
Scripture  which  would  seem  to  intimate  the  contniy. 
But  what  matters  it )  We  are  quite  sore  that  be  koon 
the  end,  that  he  re«ta  in  the  full  certainty  that  bntfa 
and  right  will  triumph  at  last ;  why  then  riionld  n 
care  tliat  he  should  know  everylittlestepof  the  wiyl* 

"  You  are  right,  Monsieur,  oidy  I  would  hare  liked-' 
his  lip  trembled,  and  he  tuned  his  faoe  away  for  a  nt- 
ment,  then  he  resumed  c^mly,  "  I  see  that  the  bk 
Lord  who  wanted  him  in  his  bright  home  above,  waottd 
me  in  this  poor  workshop  here.  Doubtless,  when  wf 
work  is  done,  he  will  call  me  alio  to  himsdl  Utn- 
while  I  will  work  on  hopelUly  and  happily,  kncnriii 
that  each  day's  toil  is  done  unto  him,  as  tnly  at  it  iH 
for  his  sake  I  filed  the  grating  at  the  Porte  da  CaioBi' 

We  may  leave  Jacques  Maderon  with  these  wmdi  la 
his  lipa,  only  repeating  hii  thought  in  a  more  conpUB 
and  forcible  form,  as  it  "dropped  from  the  dying  tod' 
of  one  of  tbe  greatest  thinkers  of  modem  times.  "Do 
little  things  as  if  they  were  great,  because  of  tbe  miyHV 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  dwells  in  thee ;  sod  do 
great  things  as  if  they  were  little  and  easy,  becsat  of 
his  omnipotence." 

Does  not  the  sublime  precept  of  Pascal  embo^iad 
enforce  tbe  lessons  taught  by  the  simple  sbny  d  A* 
carpenter  of  Nismes  ?  A  i- 
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'THER,"  said  George,  next  Sabbath 
evening,  "I  havo  been  often  thinking 
iif  Rodama  this  week.  Bow  sad  and 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  so 
l.inii  to  the  missionaries,  and  jot  him- 
\  self  never  believed  in  Jesus ! " 

"  Sad  indeed,  bat  not  more  strange 
than  cases  of  the  same  description  in 
n  days.  How  many  persons  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  trne,  go  to  church  regularly,  are  civil  or  kijid  to 
Christian  ministers,  and  yet  are  never  in  earnest  to  seek 
aalvatioQ  for  tiiemselves.  And  what  keeps  them  back  ? 
Just  the  same  hindrances  as  those  of  the  heathen  prince 
—love  of  Hiis  world,  its  caree  and  pleasures,  and  nnwiil- 
ingness  to  part  from  their  Ikvoarite  una    Is  there  not 


a  king  mentioned  in  Scripture,  whose  ehaacter  n^ 
conduct  resembled  that  of  Radama}" 

"Herod,  I  suppose;  he  did  many  things  to  plw' 
John  the  Baptist,  and  heard  Iiim  gladly,  but  would  M* 
give  up  Hcrodias." 

"And  Agrippa,"  said  Anne,  "who  was  alnHvt  jv 
Buaded  to  be  a  Christian." 

"  Very  good  examples.  Let  ns  take  home  the  leM* 
and  warning  to  ouiselvea.  Badama  ^babl;  bad  li* 
seasons  of  conviction  and  serious  impreeaiona,  and  w<w 
put  them  off  with  the  idea  that  there  would  beplnV 
time  to  become  a  Christian  when  he  should  be  ao  (ddtf 
man,  and  have  his  wan  and  other  undertaku^  Ktaar 
pushed.  But  be  died  in  the  veiy  prime  <t  lib,  Iean>C 
all  his  prci}ects  of  ambition  and  ui 
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^O0e/*  said  Mr.  CampbeU,  "jon  have  sad 
tell  00  about  the  missioa,  this  evemng.'* 
in  loine  leapeots,  eneouragiDg  in  othen." 
n  did  their  trouhldt  b^a  f '^ 
he  satuma  of  1826,  the  missionariet  met  with 
lo8»  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Haatie,  who>  as  Britifih 
.  in  Madagascar,  had  ever  been  their  true 
Hia  death  waa  deeply  monzDed  by.Radama  and 
tnily  desired  the  good  of  the, country.  After 
I  sdiools  still  increased  in  numher,  but  the 
ktendanoB  at  public  worship  became  small,  and 
enaries,  with  anxious  hearts,  felt  as  if  there  was 
Ming  from  above  resting  on  their  labours.  In 
epntation  <^  two  gentlemen  was  sent  firom  the 
Society  to  examine  and  rep<Mrt  upon  the  real  state 
ti.  They  arrived  in  July,  and  the  first  news 
id  was  that  Badama  was  alazmiugly  ill.  One 
[qmties,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Tyrman,  overcome  by 
ind  anxiety,  became  ill  immediately,  and  died 
B  after  he  landed.** 
'  very  sad,  mamma !  ** 

as  so  indeed,  and  while  the  missionaries  were 

Uy  attending  his  funeral,  they  received  the  first 

of  a  yet  more  mournful  events  the  death  of 

» 

It  did  he  die  of?*' 

) !  bis  illness  was  brought  on  by  his  intemperance 
)r  sins.  Mr.  Jones  saw  him  two  days  before  the 
it  could  hardly  understand  the  few  words  he 
sd  to  say.  And  as  he  never  believed  himself 
Qtil  too  late,  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  secure 
rightful  heir  should  succeed  hinu'* 
)  was  the  right  heir  ? " 

nephew  Bakatobe,  son  to  Prince  Bataffe.  But 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital  when  Badama 
d  the  throne  was  riolently  usurped  by  one  of 
«is,  Banavalona,  assisted  by  some  bold  ambitious 
.tors.** 

It  kind  of  person  was  she  ?" 
ud,  hard-hearted  woman,  and  a  bigoted  idolater. 
hsliah  of  old,  she  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne 
)  resolved  to  destroy '  all  the  seed  royal*  Prince 
w  was  the  first  victim.  He  was  an  amiable 
lad  been  educated  by  the  missionaries,  and  they 
ch  hope  that  he  was  a  true  believer  in  Jesus. 
be  soldiers  s^zed  him,  he  asked  for  a  short  time 
While  he  prayed,  his  grave  was  dug,  then  he 
coed  with  spears,  and  buried  at  once  on  the 

oma,"  said  Tommy, '' did  he  go  to  heaven?  *' 
hope  so,  my  dear;  there  was  good  reason  to 
ybat  he  was  the  first  of  the  Malagasy  who  died 
bian.     Perhaps  this  might  be  one  cause  why 
I  queen  wished  his  death.** 
»  did  she  murder  next?  '*  asked  Qeorge. 
atobe^s  father  and  mother;  the  mother  was 
Badama    Th^  knew  their  danger,  and  sought 
braMiBaof«Kap&    They  came  to  tiiemlaiiott- 


aries  for  advice;  it  was  a  heart-rending  interview  we 
are  told,  but  what  could  theif  do  for  them  ?  A  cruel 
captain  refused  them  a  passage  to  Mauritius,  fearing 
ds^ger  to  himself  They  were  soon  discovered  and 
murdered  like  their  scm.  Then  b^;an  a  rule  of  blood 
and  terror. 

^  How  cHd  the  people  submit  to  it ?** 

<<They  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  although  the 
queen  was  an  ignorant,  superstitious  woman,  she  had 
several  strong-minded,  unscmpubus  ministers  who  in 
feuHi  ruled  the  kingdom  in  her  name.** 

"  How  did  the  nussionaries  feel  ?  ** 

''They  must  have  felt,**  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "as  our 
Saviour  describes, '  like  lambs  among  wolves.*  ** 

''From  the  first,**  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  "they  felt 
doubtless  that  their  position  had  suddenly  become  most 
precarious  and  critical.  The  queen,  indeed,  professed 
that  she  intended  to  follow  in  all  things  the  example  of 
Badama,  that  whatever  he  had  ordered  or  planned 
should  be  carried  out  by  her/  and  the  privileges  of 
foreigners  should  continue  as  before.  But  the  schools 
were  closed  for  at  least  six  months,  as  part  of  the  public 
mourning  for  the  deceased  king,  and  thus  the  scholars 
were  dispersed  and  discouraged;  and  soon  after  they 
had  reassembled,  the  eldest  and  most  promising  both  of 
pupils  and  native  teachers  were  called  to  join  the  army, 
and  serve  as  soldiers  in  many  bloody  distant  expeditions. 
Thus  the  missionaries'  hands  were  weakened,  and  in 
many  ways  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  of, 
the  unfriendly  spirit  of  the  Government  was  shown. 
The  health  of  Mr.  Jones,  bng  delicate,  now  gave  way 
so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Madagascar,  in 
hopes  of  recruiting  by  chai^  of  dimate.  Mr.  Freeman 
and  his  fEuoily  left  not  long  after.  The  other  members 
of  the  mission  party  laboured  fidthfully  on,  in  the  work 
of  teaching,  preaching,  translating  and  printing  the 
Word  of  Gk)d.  And  in  the  midst  of  outward  discourage- 
ments they  began  to  receive  tokens  for  good,  that  the 
seed  they  had  so  long  been  sowing  in  hope  was  now 
about  to  take  root,  and  bear  firuit  to  everlasting  life  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  heathens  around  them." 

"  Do  you  mean,  mamma,  that  there  were  real  con- 
versions ?  ** 

"  Yes  the  people  seemed  to  awaken  to  more  serious 
concern  about  their  souls,  the  chapel  services  were  again 
crowded,  and  letters  came  to  the  missionaries  fh>m  per- 
sons requesting  baptism  and  admittance  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord.    Here  is  a  spedmen, — 

" '  May  you,  Mr.  Johns,  live  long,  and  never  be  sick. 
What  we  have  to  say  to  you  is  this :  We  know  that  we 
were  bom  m  sin,  and  that  we  have  sinned  fh>m  our 
youth  until  now.  But  we  hope  that  we  repent  of  our 
sins,  and  we  bless  God  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  call,  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. We  desire  to  approach  him  as  sinners,  and  to 
give  up  ourselves  to  serve  him  all  the  days  of  our  life. 
It  is  our  desire  to  be  recdved  as  members  of  the  church 
that  aasemblei  at  Ambatona-kongm  ti&afc  it^  i&k) 
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oommemorate  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  beg 
of  yoa  to  make  known  this  our  wish  to  the  church. 
We  hope  that  God  will  guard  us  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan,  and  help  us  to  glorify  Him,  and  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  till  we  die.* " 

Saith  we  (six  names). 

"  No  young  persons  in  a  Christian  land,"  observed 
Mr.  Campbell,  *^  could  express  such  a  wish  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
idiould  have  occurred  at  that  time,  when  the  clouds  were 
gathering  and  a  storm  at  hand,  instead  of  during  the 
calm  days  of  Radama's  reign.  However  we  know  that 
if  times  of  trial  make  hypocrites  and  formalists  fall  away, 
they  likewise  test  and  bring  to  light  real  believerg.  The 
servants  of  Christ  would  feel  to  their  joy  and  encourage- 
ment that  the  long  years  of  previous  labour  had  not 
been  spent  in  vain.    How  did  they  now  act  ? " 

'*  They  applied  respectAilly  to  the  Government,  asking 
whether  the  permission  given  by  Radama  to  his  subjects 
to  embrace  if  they  chose  the  Christian  religion,  was  still 
to  be  continued.  And  the  queen  replied,  that  *  she  did 
not  wish  to  change  the  words  of  the  late  king,'  and  all 
who  desired  it  were  at  liberty  in  this  respect  to  do  as 
they  pleased." 

**  That  was  wonderful,  mamma.** 

''  It  was  a  merciful  interposition  of  God,  and  as  such 
rejoiced  in.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  May  29, 1831, 
twenty  of  the  first  converts  were  publicly  baptized  by 
Mr.  Griffiths  in  one  chapel,  and  next  Sabbath  eight 
more  in  another  chapel  which  had  been  lately  erected. 
One  of  these  converts  had  been  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
idols,  and  a  professed  diviner  or  sorcerer.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  had  given  most  decided  proofs  of  a  change 
of  heart,  and  his  wife  came  along  with  him  to  profess 
her  faith  in  Christ.  He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Paul  This  first  formation  of  a  native  church  excited 
much  attention.  The  numbers  of  inquirers  and  candi- 
dates for  baptism  increased.  The  missionaries  found 
their  work  becoming  so  important  that  they  wrote  to 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  had  gone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
begging  him  to  return  to  their  assistance.  He  did  so, 
and  '  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  *  at  the  change  in 
the  spiritual  prospects  of  the  mission  since  he  had  been 
absent.*' 

"  Then,"  said  George,  "  were  their  troubles  over  ?" 

"Ah  no,  the  worst  were  to  come.  Mr.  Ellis  con- 
siders that  the  Queen  herself  was  not  so  opposed  to 
Christianity  as  her  ministers,  but  they,  being  wicked 
men,  could  not  endure  to  see  the  progress  of  the  religion 
of  holiness  and  peace,  and  spared  no  efforts  to  work 
open  her  superstition,  and  excite  her  fears  and  jealousy. 
The  permission  given  to  the  natives  to  receive  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  soon  recalled.  The  schools 
were  made  so  much  nurseries  for  the  army,  that  the 
people  became  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  them. 
One  after  another  of  the  mission  band  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  island.  Feeling  that  their  time  was  short, 
they  laboured  with  increased  energy  in  printing  the 


Scriptures  and  other  religious  bocks,  and  in  pnadung 
the  Gospel  At  last  the  crisis  came.  Early  in  183!^  a 
native  Christian,  having  refused  to  observe  an  iddatnoi 
holiday,  was  ordered  to  take  the  'tangena.*  ** 

"What  is  that?" 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  of  it  sooner.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  cruel  customs  of  the  Malagasy,  a  kind  of 
trial  by  ordeaL  An  accused  person  ii  made  to  swaQow 
a  quantity  of  boiled  rice,  and  then  three  pieces  of  the 
skin  of  a  fowl  killed  for  the  purpose.  Next,  after  s 
long  invocation  or  prayer  to  one  of  the  idols,  an  emetic 
is  given,  made  from  a  poisonous  nut  called  taogon 
If  the  three  pieces  of  skin  are  vomited  up,  the  perra 
is  declared  innocent ;— if  not,  he  is  guilty,  and  pot  to 
death  at  once.  Besides,  many  whom  the  ordeal  aSk 
innocent  die  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Mr.  FrM- 
man  writes  at  the  beginning  of  Ranavolona's  wg^ 
<  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  have  perished  by  the  file 
tangena.' " 

"  Oh,  mamma !  what  a  strange,  cruel,  senselesi  c»- 
toml" 

"  Well,  the  young  Christian  took  the  tangena,  and  tf 
the  goodness  of  God  was  declared  innocent.  His  tneA 
received  him  back  with  a  kind  of  joyful  prooeoMiL 
The  Queen  happened  to  see  this  from  a  distance,  ml 
was  very  angry.  Her  ministers  took  every  opportmu^ 
to  aggravate  her  jealous  feelings,  and  at  last  she  de- 
clared that  she  would  put  an  end  to  Cfaristiaaity,  thoqgl^ 
it  should  cost  the  life  of  every  Christian  in  the  islani' 

"  And  were  there  many  then?" 

"  I  do  not  know  the  numbers,  but  one  of  the 
party  writes, '  Few  families  were  to  be  found  (I  soppoift 
he  means  near  the  capital),  from  the  immediate  ooi- 
nections  of  the  sovereign  to  that  of  the  hamUest  Asn, 
who  could  not  number  among  their  near  relatioiis  lODS 
who  were  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour.  Many,tiNit 
was  reason  to  believe,  were  truly  converted,  otheis  vo* 
desirous  of  knowing  the  way  of  salvation.'  A  gVNol 
'  kabaxy '  was  smnmoned  for  the  1st  of  March,  all  witUi 
seventy  miles  of  the  capital  being  wdered  to  attondy 
and  it  was  calculated  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fiftf 
thousand  persons  assembled.  A  terrible  edict  agiiBit 
the  Christians  was  then  proclaimed.  The  Snropeiii 
were  still  permitted  to  observe  their  own  reUgioo,  and 
meet  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  but  *  God  wis  lot 
to  be  worshipped  by  any  native,  and  the  name  of  JflM 
was  not  to  be  invoked  excepting  in  connection  with  tbs 
national  idols,  the  sun,  moon,  &c  TranagreflKA  flf 
this  law  was  to  be  punished  by  the  death  of  the  offendMi 
the  confiscation  of  property,  and  if  manried  the  sluoy 
of  their  wives  and  children.  The  names  of  Jehofik 
and  Jesus  Christ  at  first  were  only  prohibited,  but  aAi^' 
wards  the  devil  was  added,  and  his  name  not  iScieA 
to  be  mentioned.' 

"  Those  who  accused  themselves  with  protaiotf  ^ 
repentance,  within  a  month,  might  hope  ibr  a  lighter 
punishment  than  death,  and  many,  as  was  to  be  eipertedy 
yielded  to  this  temptation.    The  miaiofiariei  w«pe  ^ 
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}  teacb  religious  knowlegeof  anykind,  and  the 
dered  to  foryei  all  they  had  ever  heard !  Here 
kTolona's  directions  as  to  prayer. 
I  with  regard  to  the  mode  <^  prayer^. .. .  I  will 
how  yoa  are  to  pray.  Ton  muai  first  of  all 
Indriamanitra  Andriamanhaiy ;  then  all  that 
of  the  twelve  sovereigns ;  and  of  the  earth  and 
it  the  sun  and  moon,  and  then  of  the  sacred 
itimalaza,  Ifantaka^  Imahavalyy  Imanjakatsiroa, 
tiave  made  sacred  the  twelve  sovereigns.  And 
snge  this  mode  of  praying,  I  will  punish  them 
th,  saith  Ranavalo^nanjaka." ' 
f  had  been  listening  more  attentively  than 
'Mamma,"  he  said, ''  that  was  something  like 
id  Daniel    Wese  there  any  Daniels  in  Mada- 

kny  dear,  a  great  many.** 

were  they  put  into  the  lions'  den  V*  asked  little 

exactly,  but  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men, 
lel  than  wild  beasts.  The  next  orders  the 
,ve  was  that  sll-the  books  they  had  ever  received 
Europeans  should  be  given  up  ;  and  the  people 
rowful  looks  did.  bring  a-  great  many  to  the 
1  officers,  but  also  managed  to  conceal  anumber. 
nonaries  still  worked  hard  at  printing  Bibles 
m-books,  which  they  eareftilly  buried  in  the 
Q  secret  places.  And  then,  with  heavy  hearts, 
lat  their  presence  could  do  no  good,  but  only 
the  dan^  of  the  converts,  the  last  of  the 
Mnd  left  for  Mauritius,  in  July  1836.'' 
mamma!"  said  Anne,  "then  were  the  poor 
left  among  their  enemies^  without  any  ministers 
srsf 

and  to  all  human  appearance  it^  seemed  that 
spark  of  gospel  light,  kindled  in  Madagascar, 
o  be  quenched  in  heathen  darkness,  even  sup- 
lat  those  who  now  believed  should  prove  faith- 
death.  But  it  was  not  so, — ^the  bush  burning 
sonsumed  was  to  be  an*  emblem  of  the  church 
in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world." 
t  did  the  Christians  do  when  the  missionaries 
it" 

trst  they  appear  to  have  been  allowed  rather 
iKpiillity.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  whidi  they 
i  to  send  to  Mr.  Johns  in  1837. 
kith  and  happiness  to  you,  beloved  friends,  say 
isdples  of  Jesus  Christ  here  in  Madagascar. . . . 
yt  perceive  any  change  in  the  mind  of  tiie  queen 
srd  to  Christianity.  Bhe  remains  the  same, 
lie  less  interfered  with  since  our  friends  have 
perhaps  it  is  thought  that  we  shall  certainly 
9  word  of  God,  now  that  we  have  no  teachers. 
m  does  not  understand  that  the  best  teacher 
s  Holy  Spirit,  is  still  with  us.  ...  . 
as  will  not  qnench  the  smoking  flax.  We  feared 
i  miisionaries  left  us,  lest  Qod  might  forsake 
it  have  found  the  word  of  promise  true^  '*  I 


will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  He  has, 
indeed,  remained  with  us ;  and  great  has  been  the  joy 
of  our  hearts  in  praying  to  him,  and  in  conversing 
tc^ther  on  the  things  which  relate  to  the  life  to  come. 

*' '  The  Bibles  that  were  left  have  aU  been  put  in  cir- 
culation, and  many,  more  copies  are  desired.  If  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  be  finished,  let  it  be  sent  very  soon, 
for  we  are  desirous  of  it^t  rejoices  our  hearts.  We 
meet  on  the  mountains  to  sing  and  pray  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  we  have  three  services  after  sunset  in  the  course  of 
the  week.  All  the  Christians  are  teaching  others  to 
read.  There  are  ten  learning  with  one  friend,  six  with 
another^  four  with  another,  and  so  our  numbers  quietly 
increase.  ....  We  purpose  to  send  every  year  to 
Tamatave,  to  forward  letten  to  you,  and  to  receive  yours 
tons.' 

"  And  another  letter  says, — 

'^ '  Through  the  blessing  of  Goa  we  have  enjoyed  peace 
and  tranquillity  beyond  our  expectation,  and  have  been 
able  to  meet  together  frequently  for  religious  purposes. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  onr 

number  has  much  increased  since  you  left.  Some  who 
had  fallen  away  have  been  restored,  and  others  have 
joined  themselves,  and  are  learning  to  read.  We  want 
more  Bibles,  and  Testaments,  and  spelling-books,  which 
we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  send  us.  We  are  delighted 
with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  some  have  written  it  out 
for  themselves,  but  we  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
have  some  printed  copies.' 

"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  said  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  that 
wonderful  book !  did  it  penetrate  even  to  Madagascar  ? 
How  truly  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  God  are  beyond 
ours !  When  the  enemies  of  gospel  truth  had  got  John 
Bunyan  confined  in  the  jail  at  Bedford,  how  little  they 
thought  that  instead  of  silencing  the  preacher's  voice, 
they  were  but  preparing  the  way  for  his  speaking,  by 
his  marvellous  *  dream,'  to  almost  every  nation  under 
heaven!" 

'^  Tes ;  I  suppose  no  other  book  except  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  so  many  languages,  or  suited  the 
case  of  so  many  human  hearts  in  all  lands  and  circum- 
stances. But  I  must  hasten  on  with  my  story.  The 
temporary  respite  was  soon  over,  and  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  finding  that  the  religion  they  hoped  to 
extirpate,  was  rather  on  the  increase,  began  a  violent 
persecution,  which  lasted  for  years." 

'*  I  recollect,"  said  George,  "  seeing  in  a  magazine  at 
uncle's  last  summer,  a  paper  called  'The  Malagasy 
Martyrs,'  but  I  did  not  know  who  they  were,  and  did 
not  read  it  Were  there  really  martyrs  in  Mada- 
gascar!" 

**  Yes,  not  a  few,  and  I  must  tell  you  some  things 
about  them,  though  we  have  not  time  for  aU.  The  first 
was  a  wonum  named  Rasalama.  She  was  confined  in 
prison,  and  cruelly  tortiured  with  heavy  irons,  but  her 
faith  never  failed,  and  she  spoke  of  Jesus  to  every  one 
near  her.  She  sang  hymns  on  herivay  to  the  place  of 
ezecation,  and  joyfully  exclaimed  as  th^  passed  h%  tlb^ 
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missioQ-ehapel,  '  There  I  first  heard  of  the  Saviour !  * 
When  the  fatal  spot  was  reached,  she  asked  time  to 
praj,  and  calmly  kneeling,  commended  her  soul  like 
Stephen  to  Jesus,  and  in  this  attitude  received  the 
spears  into  her  heart  See,  heie  is  a  picture  of  the 
scene,  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Freeman's  book.  You 
see  Rasalama  kneeling;  the  murderers  behind  just  about 
to  strike  their  spears  into  her  back  and  sides,  and  these 
wild  dogs  waiting  to  devoiu*  her  body." 

"  0  mamma  !  was  she  not  buried  ?" 

''No,  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  generally  left  to 
the  dogs,  and  when  the  friends  of  Rasalama  ventiured 
to  visit  the  place  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  they  foimd 
only  a  few  bones  remaining.*' 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  in  the  picture,"  asked 
George,  "  who  looks  grave  and  sad  ?" 

"He  is  Rafaralahy,  a  young  interesting  Christian, 
who  ventured  to  keep  near  the  martyr  to  the  end,  and 
was  heard  to  say,  '  If  I  might  have  so  tranquil  and 
happy  a  death,  I  would  gUdly  die  for  Jesus  too.*  He 
lived  in  the  country,  had  a  good  deal  of  property,  and 
spent  all  his  money  in  relieving  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
brethren.  He  removed  his  house  to  a  very  secluded 
spot,  where  he  could  shelter  the  afflicted  Christians,  and 
join  with  them  in  worship,  and,  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  endeavoured  to  tell  others  of  the  Saviour. 
He  was  accused  and  arrested  the  year  after  RasoUma. 
He  met  death  with  the  greatest  composure,  speaking  all 
the  way  to  execution  of  Jesus,  and  the  happiness  he 
felt  at  the  thoughts  of  going  to  be  with  him.  Like 
Rasalama  he  requested  time  for  prayer,  and  prayed  ear- 
nestly for  his  poor  country  and  persecuted  brethren.  Then 
the  executioners  came  near  and  wished  to  throw  him  on 
the  ground,  but  he  told  them  there  was  no  need  of  that 
violence,  as  he  was  quite  ready  to  die  now,^and  so 
calmly  lay  down  to  receive  the  spears.  His  friends  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  giving  burial  to  his  body. 

'*  Soon  after  this  a  young  married  woman,  refusing  to 
deny  the  Saviour,  was  compelled  by  her  relatives  to  take 
the  tangena,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  its  poison. 
Then  we  hear  of  sixteen  Christians,  when  endeavouring 
to  escape,  being  all  seized,  and  nine  put  to  death  at 
once.  Each  was  bound  to  a  pole,  quite  naked,  and  in 
this  way  carried  to  the  pUce  of  execution,  where,  on  a 
signal  gun  being  fiired,  the  executioners  thrust  spears 
into  their  bodies,  and  their  spirits  joined  the  '  noble 
army  of  martyrs'  above.  Paul  and  his  wife,  whom  I 
mentioned  before,  were  among  the  nine.  The  queen 
now  become  more  furious  than  ever,  and  ordered  that 
whenever  the  soldiers  found  any  Christians  they  should 
be  at  once  executed,  by  digging  a  pit  on  the  spot,  throw- 
ing them  in  bound,  and  pouring  boiling  water  over 
them!" 

"  Did  they  not  endeavour,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  to 
save  themselves  by  flight?  Our  Lord  expressly  says, 
'  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another.' " 

"  Many  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  at  one  time  we 
hear  from  their  letters  that  there  were  two  hundred 


thus  wandering  about,  almost  destitute  of  either  Ibod 
or  clothing.  Others  sought  to  leave  the  ieUndi  and  is 
1838,  two  women  and  six  men,  after  *  eeiieB  of  most 
romantic  dangers  and  deliverances,  nicoeeded  in  lea^ 
ing  Mauritius,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Johns,  who  Tentored 
a  visit  to  Tamatave  in  order  to  assist  the  escape  of  atj 
fugitives.  One  of  these  women,  Rafikravj  or  Mai^,  vii 
a  remarkable  character,  and  had  endured  everytiii*; 
short  of  death  for  Christ^s  sake.  She  and  some  of  tki 
others  were  sent  to  England,  and  reoeived  there  witk 
the  warmest  interest  and  kindness.  Good  Mr.  Jofani 
was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  find  some  asyhim  or 
means  of  relief  for  the  afflicted  believers.  Begardteof 
personal  danger,  he  visited  Tamatave  three  timei^  is 
a  trading  vessel,  during  the  years  1842-4S.  His  lift 
was  sacrificed  to  the  cause  so  near  his  heart,  for  is 
August  1843  he  died  of  fever,  canght  on  the  ooast^  in  s 
small  island  near  ]\Iadagascar,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  homo  for  some  of  the  poor  refugees," 

<<  I  well  recollect,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  <<  the  aensstios 
produced  in  this  country,  at  a  missionaiy  meeting  vfaoi 
I  was  present,  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  some  of 
the  persecuted  AlaUgasy  Christians.  They  begged  for 
more  Bibles,  but  bade  them  be  of  tmaU  tUe,  that  tbey 
might  be  easily  concealed." 

"  I  have  marked  that  letter,  and  one  or  two  otbei^ 
for  reading  now,  I  only  wish  it  were  not  so  late,  thatie 
might  read  more  of  them.    Here  are  some  extrscts^- 

« <  To  you,  beloved  friend,  health  and  happiness.  We 
have  received  yoiur  letter,  and  the  doth,  soi^,  and  alt 
May  Qod  bless  you  for  the  compassion  you  have  ihsn 
us !  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  repay  you.  Ton  fiute 
ask,  if  there  is  anything  we  want.  Now,  there  is  m 
thing  which  much  afflicts  us— our  want  of  Bibksi  IhMi 
we  possess  are  quite  worn  out.  We  can  conceal  ttMb 
though  there  are  many  enemies.  As  to  oar  meaoi  rf 
support^  it  may  be  said  we  have  and  we  have  nok  i^ 
our  property  was  taken  from  us  when  we  were  ndMii 
to  slavery.  However,  the  Lord  has  said, "  Considflr  til 
ravens,  they  sow  not^  they  reap  nol^  yet  God  liBedelk 
them ;"  and  just  so,  dear  friend,  the  Lord  has  pity  M 
us.' 

"Another  letter  says,  in  1845:— 

« <  The  number  of  learners  is  greatly  increasini^ . .  • 
Bo  strong,  therefore,  in  prayer  for  us,  0  friendSi  Tdl 
all  you  know  that  what  is  not  possible  with  men  is  pM- 
sible  with  God,  and  that  when  he  works  none  ou 
hinder  it.  Be  not  unmindful  of  us,  yonr  chiUreii,  i* 
God  will  not  be  unmindM  of  you ;  uid  He  will  hel^  tf 
still  more  abundantly.  Be  earnest  in  preyer,  0  beloMd 
friends,  for  prayer  is  power,  and  strength,  and  lifti  CM 
hears  your  supplications,  and  sends  his  answer  to  oa 

"  *'  Touching  the  general  condition  of  Uie  ooimtiy,tiM 
people  are  more  and  more  afflicted. . . .  But  in  coeote- 
sion,  0  beloved  friends,  when  we  examine  the  wai^ 
God,  especially  the  passages  which  are  soitaUe  ibrs^ 
we  gain  hope  and  confidence  indeed. . . .  Bead,  if  J^ 
please^]>an.iiL87,28;iv.34»85;TlS0,2a  EuiMltfrf 
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Ibn&re,  plead  on  onr  iccount  and  on  joiir  own ;  for  if 
OnlbetbroB,  irbo^an  b«  agumt  lul 

"All  the  ChiwCuuu  in  Hodsgucu  present  their 
abtitiiHii  to  lU  jon  that  an  in  Chrirt  Jam,  in  whom 
d  frMndi  who  ton  one  anottter,  thoogh  diitant,  are 


"'Hii*  ia  what  «e  hare  to  tell  jon ;  afflicted  are  wo 
btaaue  of  the  fewnen  of  the  Bibles  here  with  us,  and 
n  ntaemel;  deaiie  to  have  more.  We  thirst  for  them, 
1^  thb  Bible  is  OUT  companion  and  friend,  to  instrict 
lod  Karch  us  thoronghlj  when  in  secreaf  and  sileoce, 
od  to  oomfoTt  tu  in  onr  grief  and  tribulation.  Blessed 
B  Qod,  the  people  who,  thnnigh  bis  grace,  are  going  for- 
nid,  are  beixmiing  many,  lo  that  the  greater  part  of 
bem  cumot  hare  Bibles.  Send  us,  therefore,  all  700 
u,  for  eren  then  there  will  not  be  enough ;  and  let 
bam  be  smaQ,  m  •«  to  be  eaail;  concealed.  We  need 
hit  b;mii-booka,  cateetiiama,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim ; 
ad  also  sach  tnoti  as  are  saitable  for  us.  Remember, 
•bkm  said  unto  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep." 
"'  As  to  the  coaditioa  of  onr  country,  it  is  stilt  dork, 
ad  persecutioa  oontinnes.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
se  going  forward.  Blessed  be  Ood,  who  thus  prospers 
tiem  !    On  the  Sabbatb-dsy  we  alwaya  go  to  some  hill 


or  volley  far  away  out  ef  sight.  We  leave  borne  on  Uie 
Saturday,  and  on  the  Sunday  we  meet  together  and 
worship  Qod.  But  only  those  who  are  strong  can 
thus  go  to  a  dittanoe,  and  we  feel  very  touch  ft>r  the 
sorrow  of  those  who  cannot  go.  Still  we  do  not  faint, 
but  continue  to  ask  ef  Qod  that  he  will  help  as  not  to 
sink  Qoder  our  affliction ;  for  Jesoa  said,  "  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation,  bat  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world." ' " 

"  Beautiful  letters !"  add  Qeorge  and  Anne  together. 

"  Beautiful  indeed ;  and  they  teach  us  very  impor- 
tant lessons.  We  in  this  &Tonred  land  are  often  too 
dependent  upon  our  mininters  and  teachen,  and  means 
of  grace  of  every  kind.  We  cannot  indeed  set  too  high 
a  value  upon  these,  or  seek  too  diligently  to  improve 
them,  but  it  is  well  to  be  taught  sometimes,  as  in  this 
affecting  story,  how  Qod  can  work  by  his  Word  and 
Spirit  alone,  without  the  human  instruments  and  out- 
ward helps  which  we  are  apt  to  think  so  necessary ." 

"  Bat,  mamma,  were  they  not  delivered  at  last  1 
Did  the  cruel  Quees  not  die  1 " 

"  I  hoped  to  have  told  you  more  to-night,  but  it  is  too 
late,  and  we  must  leave  the  story  while  they  are  still  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction, — the  bush  bumng,  but  not 
consumed." 


oti:r  bible-woken. 


■  FIE  scheme  for  the  employment  of  "  Bible- 
women,"  which  has  been  piided  in  London 
>  with  so  much  skill  by  the  accomplished 
anthoresa  of  "  The  Missing  Link,"  has 
been  crowned  with  signal  success.  Lost 
year  the  number  of  female  agents  was 
two  hundred,  and  the  money  received  not 
less  than  £10,000.  The  work  has  spread 
ito  localities  hr  remote  from  the  great  capital.  In 
vge  provincial  towns,  in  ouwded  manufacturing  and 
ainiDg  districts,  and  in  qoiet  rural  villages,  the  hallowed 
ialaeoee  of  the  female  missionary  baseplate  come  to  be 
(Kstly  prind.  Stud,  prudent,  but  withal  lively  Chris- 
^  women,  have  in  such  places  been  much  owned  and 
liitMed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Chureb,  in  spreading 
Uiword,  and  in  encoaragiDg  the  hearts  of  many  who 
hit  for  tbem  would  hare  continued  to  live  in  sin 
ai  have  been  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 

The  ladies  of  Edinburgh  early  followed  the  example 
■H  by  their  sisters  in  Iiondon.  There  are  now  more 
Iud  tlurty  Bible-women  employed  in  the  Bcottish  capl- 
•1,  and  maintained  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  £1000. 
'Uw  of  these  are  employed  as  the  agents  of  mdividual 
ngregations^bnt  a  considerable  number  are  supported 
raoouunitteeitf  ladies  (over  whom  Lady  Emma  Camp- 
iQ  pnddca)  belongjog  to  varioos  Christian  denomina- 


tions. This  committee,  ehould  their  funds  increase, 
will  employ  more  workers  in  destitute  localities,  of  which 
there  arc  still  many  unoccupied.  The  female  agents 
ore  employed  by  them  without  regard  to  the  church  to 
which  they  belong.  The  only  things  looked  for  when 
engaging  them  are,  that  they  have  given  evidence  rf 
being  truly  taught  of  the  Spirit  of  Glod,  that  they  are 
persons  of  prudence  and  tact,  well  skilled  in  household 
mouagement,  and  willing  to  give  a  helping  band  in  the 
houses  to  which  they  cairy  the  Word  of  Life,  in  times  of 
sickness  and  distress. 

I  have  been  connected,  as  a  lady  raperintendent 
with  this  association  since  its  commencement,  and  have 
thought  that  one  or  two  ^impsea  into  the  Bible-woman's 
work  might  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  and  might 
intereat  them  in  work  which  has  a  strong  claim  on  th^r 
attention  and  sympathies.  Our  first  note  refers  to  a 
village  lying  prettily  in  the  midst  of  little  hills-^fttr 
enough  anay  troni  great  centres  of  popolation  and  en- 
terprise to  retain  something  of  true  village  simplicity, 
yet  near  eoon^  to  have  come  much  under  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  wont  social  features  of  large  towns. 

A  solemn  silence  had  fallen  on  a  small  company  of 
village  friends,  as  they  stood  gazing  on  the  wrinkled, 
spent  face  of  "  mindless  Hary,"  as  they  used  to  call  her, 
who  seeoied  to  be  lying  very  near  the  gates  of  death. 
Kone  thought  that  this  poor  half-idiot  one  vaQjfl*?:^ 
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draw  comfort  from  the  words  of  the  living  God.  They 
believed  that  all  which  could  be  done  for  her,  even  by 
the  teoderest  care,  would  be  to  soothe  the  pains  of  her 
body^  now  old  and  fraiL  But,  once  and  again^  Maiy  had 
l)een  told  of  the  ''Good  Book"  and  of  the  "gracious 
Saviour."  All  in  vain,  it  had  been  thought ;  but  now, 
"when  her  last  hoar  on  earth  was  at  hand^  she,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  raised  herself  up  and  said,  in  a 
•dear,  sharp  tone,  "  What  are  you  all  standing  looking 
'M  f  Can  yon  not  read  to  me  out  of  the  Good  Book  V* 
Those  around  her  bed  were  gladdened.  The  word  read 
became  to  her  healing  and  health.  The  long  lost  mind 
came  back  with  power.  She  listened  with  earnestness, 
and  deep,  yet  peaceful,  anxiety,  and  at  last  "entered 
in  "  leaning  on  the  Beloved. 

In  coontiy  districts  young  mothers  are  often  too 
much  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  should  care  for  them. 
Jt  would  be  almost  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  leave 
their  children  at  home  and  go  to  church.  Besides, 
there  are  often  diffiailties  on  the  score  of  dress.  All 
this  they  feel  keenly  at  first,  but,  by-and-by,  they  be- 
come hardened,  and  give  up  church-going  habits  alto- 
gether. I  have  never  seen  any  district,  however  faithful 
the  ministers  in  it,  or  however  well-organized  the  con- 
gregations, which  had  not  many  women,  I  would  say 
more  women  than  men,  who  answered  not  the  Sabbath- 
bell  summoning  them  to  the  "  House  of  Prayer."  Can 
this  be  remedied  ?  Better  I  believe  in  one  way  than  in 
any  other— by  sending  a  Bible-woman  among  them.  But, 
say  some,  will  you  get  these  women  to  come  out  if  you  ask 
them?  Here  was  our  first  experience.  An  invitation  had 
been  given.  The  time  for  the  meeting  arrived.  It  was 
a  clear  frosty  night  Every  star  was  shining  out  in  won- 
drous beauty.  The  moon's  rays  trembled  among  the 
hoar  firost,  and  it  sparkled  like  diamonds.  The  Bible- 
-woman  having  swept  her  hearth,  and  made  tlie  fire 
brightly,  filled  her  kitchen  with  seats,  lighted  her  lamp, 
laid  her  Bible  on  a  small  table,  and  went  to  her  door 
with  some  anxiety,  to  see  if  any  of  the  women,  who  at- 
tended no  church,  and  whom  she  had  that  day  invited, 
were  coming^  to  the  first  Mothei's  Meeting  held  in  the 
place.  One  after  another  they  came.  The  seats  were 
soon  filled,  and  the  two  beds  had  to  be  used  as  sofas. 
The  meeting  began.  They  stared  and  coughed,  and 
whispered  to  each  other  at  first,  but  soon  the  tick  of 
the  clock,  the  "  singing  "  of  the  kettle  on  the  hob,  and 
a  sigh  now  and  then  were  all  the  sounds  that  mingled 
with  the  reading.  The  Bible  was  so  fresh  to  them  as 
they  listened  to  the  wondrous  story  of  the  Saviour's  love 


for  sinners.  Tears  dropped  from  mothers'  eyes  and  feU 
on  the  faces  of  their  sleeping  infiuts.  The  Spirit  d 
God  was  present  They  idl  shook  hands  heartily  with 
the  lady  superintendent  as  they  parted,  and  asked  her 
to  come  again.  These  meetings  continue,  and  the  nmik 
for  tniest  good  are  great 

"  I  had  a  sore  heart  the  day  I  came  to  this  mnntim,* 
said  a  poor  woman  to  me  in  Edinburgh, ''  bat  oh,  Hi 
comfbrt  I  have  got  here."  "  I  don't  know  how  I  wovU 
have  got  through  the  winter,  with  nothing  to  look  it 
but  these  four  walls,"  said  another, "  were  it  not  for  tint 
meeting." 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  meetings,  but  in  the  homa 
that  the  Bible-woman's  work  is  priied.  Who  ihooU 
be  so  welcome  7  She  goes  with  the  Word  of  God  m  ber 
hand,  and  as  one  ever  ready  to  give  her  help  in  ai; 
needful  household  duty. 

One  case  out  of  many  may  be  given.    A  poor  motlia 
who  had  been  very  ill  had  just  crawled  out  of  bed, 
unable  to  get  further  than  a  low  stool  by  the  fire,  when 
her  three  children  sit  looking  at  her,  with  a  sad  look  of 
care  on.their  young  faces,  while  her  infant,  a  few  weeki 
old,  lies  asleep.    Her  husband  cannot  stay  at  home  to 
help  her.    The  bread-winner  must  go  to  his  work.'  She 
has  no  friends  near,  her,  and.no  money  to  pay  for  help. 
Her  next  neighbour,  in  the  comfortless  room  at  the  eni 
of  the  long,  dark  passage,  is  an  old  woman,  whom  tbo 
Bible  agent  found  on  her  bed,  her  grizzled  hair  matted 
on  her  brow,  and  a  look  of  despair  on  her  wrinkled 
face,  saying,  "  Oh,  if  I  die  as  I  am,  I  know  where  I 
must  go  to !  '*  her  only  friend,  her  witless  daoghteTf 
sitting,  with  folded  hands,  in  a  comer  of  the  amiD,  diik 
room,  gazing  vacantly  at  her  mother,  or  staring  into 
the  fire.     How  very  welcome  the  Bible-woman's  riiit 
to  such  as  these !    Among  such  she  works. 

If  I  had  the  ear  of  hidies  living  amidst  loziiriei,  nd 
of  mothers  who  have  plenty  and  to  spare,  I  woold  tfft 
*'  Will  you  not  give  of  your  abundance  to  God's  hidden 
poor  ones?  Will  you  not  strive  and  pray  that  thoie 
who  are  ready  to  perish  may  be  brought  back  to  th0 
fold  of  the  true  Shepherd?  We  are  all  natonlly 
touched  by  the  stirring  story  of  want  and  woe.  At  oar 
own  doors,  abs !  there  is  abounding  miseiy— souls  aro 
going  up  to  God,  that  have  scarcely  ever  heard  of  the 
Savioui^s  love.  Is  not  this  the  worst  miseiy  of  >Q ' 
Can  you  do  nothing  to  remedy  it  ? 

*  There*!  not  a  cottage  hearth  beloir, 
But  feed!  with  aolace  kind  the  wilUng  Mid— 
Men  lore  us,  or  they  need  onr  lore.*  ** 
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)N  lookiDg  over  Sir  Roandell  Palmer's  new 
collection  of  hymnfl,  in  which,  with  great 
labour  and  research,  he  has  restored  nearly 
eyery  hymn  to  its  original  form,  rejecting 
the  so-called  improvements  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  tinkers  and  menders,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  how  many  of  the  compositions 
mUiar  to  os  in  church-worship  stand  in  our  books 
I  and  hacked,  wounded  and  crippled,  by  the 
ss  cuts  of  suigeons  and  amputators.  For  in- 
» we  will  give  Joseph  Griggfs  hymn  (a.d.  1766)  as 
(then'  left  it,  and  as  he  meant  it  should  always 


"  Behold  !  a  Stranger's  at  the  door  I 
He  gently  knocks,  has  knocked  before. 
Has  waited  long,  is  waiting  still; 
Ton  treat  no  other  friend  so  ilL 

Bat  will  He  prore  a  Friend  indeed  1 
He  will !  the  very  Friend  yon  need ! 
The  Man  of  Nazareth,  'tis  He, 
With  garments  dyed  at  Calyary. 

0  lorely  attitnde  1    He  stands 
With  melting  heart,  and  laden  hands ! 
0  matchless  kindness !  and  He  shows 
This  matchless  kindness  to  His  foes. 

Kise,  touched  with  gratitnde  Divine ; 
Tun  oat  His  enemy  and  thine. 
That  hateful,  hell-bom  monster,  Sin ; 
And  let  the  Hearenly  Stranger  in. 

If  then  art  poor,  (and  poor  thou  art,) 
Lo!  He  has  riches  to  impart ; 
Not  wealth,  in  which  mean  avarice  rolls ; 
0  better  far !  the  wealth  of  souls! 

Thou'rt  blind ;  Hell  take  the  scales  away. 
And  let  in  everlasting  day : 
Naked  thou  art;  but  He  shall  dress 
Thy  blushing  soul  in  Bighteousness. 

Art  thou  a  weeper  1    Qrief  shall  fly; 
For  who  can  weep  with  Jesus  by  ? 
No  terror  shaU  thy  hopes  annoy; 
No  tear,  except  the  tear  of  joy. 

Admit  Him,  for  the  human  breast 
Ke'er  entertained  so  kind  a  Quest; 
Admit  Him,  for  you  can't  expel ; 
Where'er  He  comes.  He  comes  to  dwell. 

Admit  Him,  ere  His  anger  bam ; 
His  feet,  departed,  ne'er  return  1 
Admit  Him ;  or  the  hour's  at  band 
When  at  His  door  denied  you'U  stand* 


Tet  know,  (nor  of  the  terms  complain,) 
If  Jesus  comes.  He  comes  to  reign ; 
To  reign,  and  with  no  partial  sway ; 
Thoughts  must  be  slain  that  disobey  I 

Sovereign  of  souls !    Thou  Prince  of  Peace ! 
0  may  Thy  gentle  reign  increase  I 
Throw  wide  the  door,  each  willing  mind  ! 
And  be  His  empire  all  mankind  1" 

The  above  hymn,  as  it  appears  in  our  popular  hymn- 
books,  has  been  abridged,  re-arranged,  and  re-written 
into  the  following  mere  apology  for  its  former  self  :-— 
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Behold  a  Stranger  at  the  door  I 
He  gently  knocks,  has  knocked  before; 
Has  waited  long— is  waiting  still; 
Tou  treat  no  other  friend  so  ilL 

Oh !  lovely  attitude— He  stands 
With  melted  heart,  and  loaded  hands; 
Oh  I  matchless  kindness— and  He  shows 
This  matchless  kindness  to  His  foes  I 

But  will  He  prove  a  Friend  indeed  1 
He  will— the  very  Friend  you  need ; 
The  Friend  of  sinners— yes,  'tis  He, 
With  garments  dyed  on  Calvary. 

Bise,  touched  with  gratitude  divine, 
Turn  out  His  enemy  and  thine. 
That  soal-destroying  monster,  sin — 
And  let  the  heavenly  Stranger  in. 

Admit  Him,  ere  His  anger  bum — 
His  feet  departed,  ne'er  return ; 
Admit  Him— or  the  hour's  at  hand. 
You'll  at  His  door  rejected  stand." 


Toplady's  familiar  hymn,— 

"  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints," 

as  usually  printed,  has  six  stanzas,  but  correctly  given 
has  ten — ^which,  firom  the  preciousness  of  this  undying 
lyric  to  many  thousand  Christian  hearts,  our  readers  wiH 
be  glad  to  see  in  full  :— 

'*  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints, 
Down  from  the  willows  take; 

Loud  to  the  praise  of  Love  diving 
Bid  every  string  awake. 

Though  in  a  foreign  land. 
We  are  not  fiur  from  home : 
Aid  neaivr  to  our  honae  above 
Wf  every  boomdI  eoma. 
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HiB  Grace  will  to  the  end 
Stronger  and  brighter  shine; 
Kor  present  things,  nor  things  to  come, 
Shall  quench  the  spark  dirint. 

Fastened  within  the  yail, 
Hope  be  yoor  anchor  strong ; 
His  loring  Spirit  the  sweet  gale 
That  wafts  yon  smooth  along. 

Or,  should  the  sorges  rise. 
And  peace  delay  to  come. 
Blest  is  the  sorrow,  kind  the  storm, 
That  drives  as  nearer  homt. 

The  people  of  His  choice 
He  will  not  cast  away; 
Yet  do  not  always  here  expect 
On  Tabor's  monnt  to  stay. 

When  we  in  darkness  walk, 
Kor  feel  the  heayenly  flame. 
Then  is  the  time  to  trust  oar  God, 
And  rest  npon  His  Name. 

Soon  shall  onr  doubts  and  fears 
Subside  at  His  control ; 
His  loTing-kindness  shall  break  through 
The  midnight  of  the  souL 

No  wonder,  when  His  Lots 
Pervades  your  kindling  breast. 
You  wish  for  ever  to  retain 
The  heart-transporting  Guest. 

Yet  learn,  in  every  state. 
To  make  His  will  your  own ; 
And,  when  the  joys  of  sense  depart. 
To  walk  by  faith  alone. 

By  anxious  fear  depressed, 
When  firom  the  deep  ye  nuram, 
'  Lord,  why  so  hasty  to  depart, 
So  tedious  in  return? ' 

Still  on  His  plighted  Love 
At  all  events  rely ; 
The  very  hidings  of  His  fitoe 
Shall  train  thee  up  to  joy. 

Wait  till  the  shadows  flee  ; 
Wait  thy  appointed  hour; 
Wait,  till  the  Bridegroom  of  thy  soul 
Beveal  His  Love  with  power. 

The  time  of  Love  will  come. 
When  thou  shalt  dearly  see, 
Not  only  that  He  shed  His  Blood, 
But  that  it  flowed  for  thee ! 

Tarry  His  leisure,  then, 
Although  He  seem  to  stay  ; 
A  moment's  intercouvae  with  Him 
Thy  ^frief  will  orerpay. 


Blest  is  the  man,  0  God, 
That  stays  himself  on  Thee  1 
Who  wait  for  Thy  salvation.  Lord, 
ShaU  Thy  salvation  see  ! " 


The  instances  in  which  hymns  are  altered  i 
provement  are  few,  though  sach  existb  For  e 
the  grand  opening  of  Watted  hymn  :— 

"  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne. 
Ye  naUons  bow  wHh  sacred  joy,** 

was  not  Watts'  own,  but  a  retonching  by 
Wesley's  master-hand  upon  Wattr^  more  teble 
which  was  as  follows  :- 

''Nations,  attend  befbre  His  throne 
With  solemn  fear,  with  sacred  joy.' 

Another  instance  of  improvement  is  in  the  foil* 
Thomas  Haweis,  1792,  which  we  give  in  its 
text:— 


(< 


0  Thou  from  whom  all  goodness  flovs, 

I  lift  my  heart  to  thee ; 
In  all  my  sorrows,  conflicts,  woes, 

Dear  Lord,  remember  me  f 

When  groaning  on  my  burdened  heart 

My  sins  lie  heavily. 
My  pardon  speak,  new  peace  impaxti 

In  love  remember  me  I 

Temptations  tore  obstruct  my  way ; 

And  ills  I  cannot  flee  I 
Oh,  give  me  strength.  Lord,  as  my  day; 

For  good  remember  me  ! 

Distress  in  x)ain,  disease,  and  grief. 

This  feeble  body  see ! 
Grant  patience,  rest,  and  kind  rdief ; 

Hear,  and  remember  me ! 

If  on  my  £sce,  for  Thy  dear  Name, 

Shame  and  reproaches  be ; 
AH  haU  reproach,  and  welcome  shame, 

If  Thou  remember  me  f 

The  hour  is  near  ;  consigned  to  death 

I  own  the  just  decree : 
'  Saviour ! '  with  my  last  parting  breath 

111  cry,  'Bemember  me  I '" 


The  above  hymn  is  now  ordinarily  song  as  fbl 


(( 


0  Thou,  from  whom  all  goodness  flo1^^ 

I  lift  my  soul  to  Thee ; 
In  all  my  sorrows,  conflicts,  woes, 

0  Lord,  remember  me ! 

If,  for  Thy  sake,  upon  my  name 
Beproach  and  shame  shall  be, 

I'll  hail  reproach,  and  welcome  shams; 
0  Lord,  remember  me  I 
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When  worn  with  pain,  diseai^  and  grief. 

This  feeble  body  see ; 
Qnni  patienoe,  rest,  and  kind  relief ; 

0  Lord,  remember  me  ! 

Wben,  in  the  solemn  hoar  of  death, 

1  wait  Thy  J  oat  decree. 

Be  thii  the  prayer  of  my  last  breath 
0  Lord,  remember  me  I 

And  when  before  Thy  throne  I  itand. 

And  lift  my  eonl  to  Thee, 
Then,  with  the  saints  at  Thy  right  hand, 

0  Lord,  remember  me  \ 

oking  at  the  altered  rendermg  of  the  above  hymn, 
mot  bat  be  struck  with  the  increased  force  and 
of  the  abridgment—bnt  who  took  the  pains  to 
e  hst  unnecessary  stanza  to  the  abridgment  ?  It 
ot  appear  in  the  original ;  it  does  not  fitly  belong 


to  either.  The  hymn  would  close  more  majestically 
with  the  stanza,— 

"  When  in  the  solemn  honr  of  death.*' 

Nor  do  we  understand  the  taste  which  displaces  *'  All 
hail  reproach"  with  the  weak  substitoie, ''  Til  bail  re- 
proach." 

No  treasure  which  a  man  can  leave  the  world  is  richer 
than  a  Christian  hymn.  The  builders  of  all  the  pyramids 
have  done  less  for  mankind  than  the  maker  of  the  four 
little  prayerful  lines,— 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

whioh  every  child,  bom  to  speak  the  English  tongue, 
repeats  by  heart.  A  hynm  may  outlast  a  kingdom,  and 
the  fame  of  making  it  be  better  than  a  kingship.  Who 
speaks  as  often  <^  Qeorge  IT.  as  of  Charles  Wesley  ? 
Good  hymns  become  a  sacred  legacy  from  age  to  age, 
and  be  who  mars  and  disfigures  one  commits  sacrilege 
—a  crime  which,  among  book-makers,  has  become  as 
common  as  it  is  disreputable. 


OXniTT  CONCESHDrO  THE  BEAD. 


BT  MRS.  0.  A.  BOQJBRS. 


|£  is,  in  truth,  an  enviable  Christian  who 
has  not  passed  through  that  hour  of 
agony  when  the  tidings  of  a  soul's  de- 
parture firom  this  life  have  brought  to 
him  the  bitter  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  verily  and  fearfully  guilty  con- 
'ceming  the  dead.  I  do  not  speak  with 
reference  to  any  act  of  unkindness,  any 
'  courtesy  or  friendliness,  but  to  our  failure  in  ex* 
a  just  influence  in  spiritual  things ;  for,  in  that 
hen  it  is  told  us  that  one  is  not,  if  he  be  Christ^ s  we 
the  joy  of  our  grief,  "God  hath  taken  him ! "  but  if 
ling  whisper  to  us  that  he  is  not,  we  cry,  "  Alas,  my 
tr ! "  In  the  one  case  we  seek  to  quell  our  inward 
on  by  striving  to  follow  the  freed  soul  in  its  un- 
3d  flight,  until  it  finds  its  happy  place  among  the 
in  Paradise ;  and  in  the  other  our  anguish  breaks 
in  asking,  "  Whither  has  it  gone  ?"  but  there  is 
to  answer.  We  do  not  then  attempt  to  recall  the 
>f  our  friend's  life,  but  vainly  seek  to  penetrate  the 
tuit  hides  from  our  eyes  his  present  state.  Not  the 
nbrance  of  his  innate  nobleness  and  wealth  of  in- 
y,  his  winning  affeotionateness,  his  great  and  ten- 
leart,  can  tempt  us  to  a  moment's  rest  from  the 
iog  inquiiy,  "  Where  is  heT*  And  then,  perhaps, 
I  the  anguish  of  reflection  upon  our  neglect  of 
There  had  been  a  time  when  he  would  doubtless 
listened  to  a  kindly  word  of  exhortation,  but  our 
ige  was  wanting,  and  it  passed.  An  opportunity, 
^ttoe  a  recent  one,  <^erod  itself  to  us  for  manifest* 
^  inits  of  Christian  meekness  and  love  in  lus 


presence,  but  pride  ruled  the  hour,  and  by  hasty  words 
and  foolish  anger,  we  dishonoured  our  Mastei^s  name, 
and  peradventure  led  an  unbeliever  to  exclaim  in  his 
heart,  '<  It  is  well  that  all  the  world's  people  are  not 
like  these  Christians ! " 

One  after  another  of  like  recollections  crowd  upon 
us;  and  when  the  height  of  our  remorse  has  been 
reached,  and  we  behold  all  our  garments  stained  with 
blood,  then  our  whole  character  and  mission  in  the  world 
appear  to  us  in  a  new  and  fearful  light.  The  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  the  harvest  before  our  eyes  un- 
gathered  for  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  our  souf  s  blind- 
ness and  unbelief,  and  the  glorious  prize  to  be  attained 
by  those  who  do  their  Master's  will,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  we  instinctively  promise,  in  memoiy  of  the 
dead,  that  on  the  morrow  we  will  gird  ourselves  to  the 
work  right  valiantly.  But  the  bitter  thought  arises, 
"  There  is  no  to-morrow  for  him  /"  And  we  bow  in 
the  dust  under  a  weight  of  crushing  and  inevitable 
regret 

It  is  not  often  the  n^lect  of  a  direct  and  personal 
efibrt  for  his  best  good  that  haunts  us  most  painfully, 
but  the  knowledge  of  our  manifold  follies  and  incon- 
sistencies which  have  been  known  to  him;  for  no 
teacher  is  so  careftilly  observed  and  highly  regarded  as 
example.  We  see  ourselves  for  the  time  as  others  see  us. 

Yet  there  are  no  moments  to  be  spent  in  idle  grief. 
Be  our  sorrow  never  so  appalling,  there  is  a  refhge  ever 
open  to  us  in  ceaseless,  fervent  prayer,  and  the  burden 
of  our  desire  will  be,  *'  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness, 
OLord." 
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Wonla  ofteii  proGt  little,  but  the  humble  soul,  whcae 
ifi\j  life  U  beautified  b;  tbe  grace  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  wbose  couTersation  is  just  and  tempered  b;  a 
gentle  diuity,  luch  an  one  is  a  living,  tangible  witness 
for  tbe  everlasting  Word,  and  shall  hereslter  shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  cTer. 

For  many  among  ns  there  is  a  past  of  anguished  me- 
moriea  that  hover  aboni  onr  path,  and,  as  servants  of 
our  great  adreraaij,  striTe  to  impede  as  in  our  omrard 
cooiM.  "  Aha,"  thej  cry,  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and 
vuuld  hare  asked  for  the  Bread  of  Life,  but  you  made 
it  seem  a  cheat!"  "M;  soul  fainted  for  Uie  living 
waters,  but  jou  bad  drunk  of  them  and  oommeuded 
them  not."  "  I  vas  naked,  and  wanted  the  Christian's 
robe,  but  joo  wore  it  to  your  shame  and  my  contempt" 
"  My  soul  was  sick,  but  j'ou  passed  by  on  the  other 
Bide."  "  Though  bound  in  the  world's  prison-houEC  I 
na  a  willing  capti?e,  for  I  loved  my  sclf-reapect  and 
kept  it,  while  I  saw  yours  was  lost  in  your  freedom." 

Very  grievous  are  their  oomplaiutd,  and  at  times  well- 
nigh  intolerable ;  but  shall  they  make  us  &lter  in  our 
heavenward  ra(«  ?  Shall  they  not  incite  us  to  a  more 
eanieBt  watehfulness,  a  more  steoJIaBt  looking  unto 
Jesus,  who  has  said,  by  the  mouth  of  hia  servant,  that 
it  is  only  through  much  tribulation  we  can  enter  into 
his  kingdom  ?  The  consciousness  of  our  past  errois 
should  bring  us  great  gain  in  humility,  but  when  we 
have  GoniefiBed  them  and  implored  forgiveness  at  the 
mercy-seat,  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  our  blessed  Lord  if 
we  still  seek  to  cany  the  burden  of  oui  guilt  The 
preeent,  with  its  manifold  temptations,  its  marvellous 
privileges  and  obvious  duties,  demands  out  utmost  for- 
titude, our  loftiest  futh,  and  unfiling  endeavour. 
Therefore,  my  friend, /oi^rtltr^  t/uat  ihitu/i  ithkh  are 


bthind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  tboM  which  go  bcfoe, 
let  us  press  toward  the  mark,  reBtembering  that,  bf 
every  idle  word,  every  heedles*  tlep,  ve  not  only  dd^ 
our  own  advancement,  but  are  in  danger  <d  CMtiag  i 
stumbling-block  before  our  brother,  bj  which  he  &^ 
fall  and  not  arise.  And  if  we  wosld  be  ddirared  frn 
blood-guiltiness,  we  must  cultivate  a  tenda  oompaMH 
and  charity  for  those  who  are  out  of  Ibe  way.  n* 
most  effectual  method  of  obtaining  Uua  ]MigBom  (f 
kindly  feeling  is  by  letting  out  the  soul  is  pmys,  mtai- 
ful  that  oar  great  High  Priest  and  InterceaKir  is  linji 
ready  to  offer  up  our  petitions  to  the  Fatlm  of  mcnid 
He  is  faithful  that  promised,  "  AU  thiop  whalsoa« 
ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  diaU  recdn;' 
nevertheless  we  must  take  it  on  trust,  for  often  itiiMt 
ours  to  know  the  answer.  But  with  this  in  ban  litti 
to  do.  The  path  of  our  duty,  tJumgh  nmgfa,  lis  )Ui 
before  as,  and  the  end  thereof  it  joy  and  etatnal  pm 
in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 


ChrlBILu;  hewl 


En  bli  whole  llh  wmk  It  dcoa, 
nrothtn!  diUnl  hMitbceall, 


HOW  SOXE  PEOPLE  DIE, 


BV  REV,  W.  M 

||LL  death-beds  resemble  each  otherin  suffer- 
in  seriousness,  iu  solitude.  One  look 
'  of  death  makes  everybody  in  earnest, 
Eveiy  death-bed  is  hung  round  and  round 
vrith  photographs  of  sin,  of  hell,  of  eler- 
^nily.  There  is  overwhelming  interest  in 
watching  a  young  man  moving  up  re- 
luctantly to  the  Bwoi'd  of  the  King  of  Teirors.  Old  age 
wnittng  for  the  final  stroke  moves  our  pity.  If  wo  were 
not  wicked  in  heart,  no  preacher  on  earth  would  impraa 
ns  like  death. 

Having  one  day  aocidentolly  met  a  doctor,  I  was 
requested  by  htm  to  visit  oue  of  bis  patients  who  was 
near  her  eod.  I  foand  her  in  an  upper  room  of  a  poor 
tavern,  in  almost  eveiy  kind  of  diaccanfort  It  was  not 
difficult  to  see  "death's  pole  onsign"  over  her  face. 
llaving  set  the  Lord  Jesus  before  her  as  tenderly  as  I 


could,  and  having  endeavoured  to  suit  tbe  DttNC' 
of  mercy,  by  varieties  of  limpie  language,  to  bei  Vfi" 
dition,  I  wished  to  know  the  working  of  her  nin^ 
and  asked  her— Will  jou  come  to  Jesus  for  paidni  V^ 
redemption  t  Once  and  again  she  aniwered  mt— ■* 
was  the  only  answer  I  conld  get—"  Tea,  when  I  *'' 
better."  A  few  hours  ^ler,  when  I  again  called,  *• 
was  deed. 

Have  you  ever  considered,  my  reader,  the  hudAiP 
the  labouring  poor  have  to  coffer  for  want  of  loiUtl' 
houses  to  live  in  ?  It  may  be  that  you  have  a  ede^ 
and  eedarcd  mansion  of  your  own,  tbe  comforts  rf  wliic'* 
prevent  you  from  thinking  of  life  in  a  hut  or  a  gute^ 
That  men  with  minds  and  bodies  like  jour  own,  sbcuJ^ 
he  doomed  in  such  large  numbers  to  tbe  Ua»K}  ^ 
rooms  unfit  for  human  habitation— and  UwtatatiB' 
when  riches  and  ther  attendant  luxurica  we  at  bipV 
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ssessed  around  them,  is  surely  a  great  evil  under  the 
n— an  evil  for  which  God  will  visit 
Of  all  the  ahodes  of  the  poor,  the  garret  of  a  puhlic- 
1186  is  the  worst  There  is  no  peace— there  is  no 
bbath—there  is  no  home.  And  there  are  the  foul 
sues  of  intoxication  to  be  witnessed  day  and  night 
le  ameliorating  influences  of  society,  education,  and 
ligion  are  generally  shut  out  Brought  up  among  the 
gjes  of  drink,  what  can  the  poor  man's  children  be ! — 
lat  can  his  wife  be ! — what  can  he  be  himself !  Habits 
worship,  of  cleanliness,  of  industry,  of  sobriety,  are 
•dually  given  up;  and  the  family  has  started  on  their 
leerofruin. 

My  poor  dying  friend,  I  found,  had  lived  for  years  in 
te  tavern,  had  probably  made  too  free  with  drink,  had 
fed  an  ungodly  life;  and  now,  while  face  to  face  with 
Mth,  refused  to  see  the  danger,  and  clung  to  the  hope 
(Hfe  when  there  was  no  hope.  She  felt  that  the  work 
if  laffering  was  enough  for  her  just  then;  and,  as  to 
tike  B&Ivation  of  Christ,  it  should  be  attended  to  when 
the  would  get  well 

The  conduct  of  the  dying  woman  impressed  me  much. 
She  spoke  out  fearlessly  what  many  other  people  feel, 
but  do  not  say.  She  was  unwilling  and  unfit  to  die. 
8he  had  no  doubt  about  that— and  she  would  seek 
Christ,  but  not  now.  She  could  not  die  at  this  time, 
ud  she  would  not  She  had  years  to  live  yet;  and, 
when  health  would  come  back,  she  would  lead  a  virtuous 
fife.  Oh,  fearful  delusion— deep  as  hell. 

The  unsaved,  when  drawing  near  their  end,  open  the 
Bible  and  send  for  the  minister.  They  are  attentive  to 
bis  teachings,  and  earnestly  unite  with  him  in  his 
prayers.  They  will  quote  texts,  and  profess  penitence, 
Wid  express  confidence  in  Christ  They  generally  enter 
fte  ocean  of  eternity  in  the  ship  called  "  Carnal  Security." 
They  have  no  bands  in  their  death.  They  are  quite 
"ore  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

1  have  found  that  the  greatest  siimers  frequently 
*e»Te  the  world  in  this  way.  Is  it  not  strange,  my 
'^eTjthat  there  are  many  men  whose  eyes  are  so  shut 
M  not  even  death  can  open  them  1  Sin  is  not  sin  to 
^;  hell  is  not  hell  to  them;  the  Jehovah  of  the 
KUeis  a  God  with  whom  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  rich  man  of  the  parable  is  to-day  regaling  himself 
with  sweet  wines,  and  reposing,  amid  fine  linen  and 
fiHa,  on  beds  of  ivory  and  gold— and  to-morrow  he  is  in 
hell,  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  torment. 


My  poor  acquaintance  had  once,  I  understood,  made 
a  profession  of  religion.  When  the  bloom  of  youth  was 
upon  her,  she  had  attended  the  house  of  God,  and 
heard,  the  gospel  of  his  grace.  Marriage  came,  and  a 
charge  of  home  came,  and  little  children  came,  and 
•drink  came,  and  apostasy  came,  and  death  came,  and 

then  came .    Oh,  my  Gk)d,  what  a  fearful  history  is 

this— to  how  many,  poor  and  rich,  does  it  apply ! 

It  is  not  often  that  a  men  or  woman  who  lays  the 
religious  profession  aside  tlirough  sin,  ever  seriously 
takes  it  up  again.  The  green  tree  blasted  by  lightning,, 
withers  away.  The  heart  that,  knowing  better,  deliber* 
ately  chooses  sinful  things,  is  generally  abandoned  to 
them.  There  is  an  accursed  calm  about  backsliderB  as 
they  live  without  God,  and  dispense,  like  brute  beasts,, 
with  even  the  semblance  of  religion.  It  settles  down 
on  them  gradually.  They  are  placid  as  a  mountain 
lake— nor  storm  nor  trouble  can  unruffle  their  bosom. 
The  deepest  and  most  helpless  sleepers  I  know  are 
those  who,  havii)g  onoe  enjoyed  a  powerftd  goepel 
ministry,  are  fallen  into  the  arms  of  spiritual  death. 
They/are  comfortable  in  sin. 

The  poor  woman  put  off  her  salvation  till  health 
came;  and,  alas!  she  perished.  Are  you  sure,  my 
gentle  reader,  that  you  are  not  doing  the  same.  You 
intond  to  seek  the  Lord  when  you  grow  up  to  maturity — 
when  you  have  learned  your  trade,  or  left  school  and 
college— when  yon  get  a  house  of  your  own— when  your 
fortune  is  made,  arui  a  serene  old  age  is  reached.  You 
are  very  busy  now — working,  sinning,  suffering— and 
you  cannot  come  to  Jesus.  Your  plans  of  pleasure  and 
profit  are  ripening  every  hour,  and  when  you  have 
drained  the  cup  of  indulgence  and  success,  you  expect 
to  turn  to  the  Lord. 

This  is  the  way  souls  have  sinned  and  perished  from 
the  begiiming  of  the  world.  Sinner,  pause  and  pray. 
You  have  a  soul  to  be  saved.  You  are  under  sentence 
of  death— a  senteiuje  that  may  be  executed  any 
moment.  To  perish  in  your  sins  is  to  perish  eternally. 
God  is  just,  and  will  by  no  means  clear  you.  Beware 
of  that  life  of  placid  ease  which  irreligious  men  generally 
lead.  Through  the  faith  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
you  may  have  the  remission  of  sins.  By  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  you  may  enter  the  strait  gate.  Oh, 
think  of  eternal  life,  and  serve  Him  who  bestows  it. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  awful  as  an  impenitent 
death-bed. 


C^t   C^iltrrtn's  Crtasttrg. 


OVITE   IN    EABHEST.' 


BT  A.  L.  O.  E. 


OW,  father,  I  vant  to  ask  ;oa  for 
Gomethin^"  ezclumed  Will  Blane, 
almost  tJie  instant  that  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  after  joining,  or 
seeming  to  join  in  the  prayer  that 
his  parent  hod  been  offering  aloud. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Matthew 
Blane  to  pray  morning  and  eveiuDg  with  his  son. 
The  first  prayer,  he  would  say,  gave  him  heart 
for  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  the  second  pre- 
pared Mm  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Matthew 
would  as  soon  have  foi^otten  his  diuly  bread  as 
his  daily  prayer  to  his  God. 

"  Ton  seem  to  be  in  nu^ty  haate  to  aak  me," 
observed  Kane,  drily ;  be  eould  not  bnt  Dotice 
how  litUe  of  his  son's  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  prayer. 

"  Well,  you  see,  father,  aa  I'm  going  abroad,  I 
was  thinking  how  useful  I  should  find  one  of 
those  leather  eases,  with  knife,  and  pen,  and 
peudl  complete,  and  a  place  for  the  paper  and 
the  stamps.  Jem  showed  me  where  I  could  get 
one  very  cheap ;  and  I  thought,  father,  as  a  part- 
ing present,  that  you  would  not  mind  buying  one 
for  me." 

Matthew  Blane  gave  a  little  dry  cough.  "  You're 
quite  in  earnest  in  wishing  for  the  case ) "  asked 
he. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Will,  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  question. 


One  at  ta  tdalnbli  miIm  ot  new  itoria  bf  A.  L.  0.  E.  Jul 


"  A  good  deal  more  in  earnest,  pethap 
served  his  father,  "  than  you  were  a  few  n 
ago,  when  you  asked  for  safety,  health,  « 
pvenesB,  and  food  for  both  body  and  souL' 

"  Well,  to  own  the  truth,  &th«r,"  salt 
"  my  thoughts  will  wander  a  bit  while 
saying  my  prayers." 

"  Saying  my  prayers,"  repeated  Blane,  1 
himself;  "ay,  that  is  tiio  word  for  the 
Sojfinff  yoar  prayert  is  not  praying.  T 
Qod  for  certAin  blessings  as  a  matter  of 
as  a  duty ;  but  you  don't  expect  to  get  an 
your  asking.  You  don't  look  to  receive  an  I 
as  you  did  when  you  told  me  you  want 

"  0  father,  it's  so  different  1"  cried  Will 

"Ay,  it's  different;  I  grant  ye  tha^ 
Bkine,  slowly  stirring  the  fire  as  he  spoke 
is  a  different  thing  to  ask  for  all  that  j 
need  from  One  who  alone  has  power  to  gii 
take  away  all,  than  to  tell  a  father  that  yi 
fancy  for  a  trifle  that  yon  could  very  i 
without" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Will,  coli 
"but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  great  I 
heaven  would  attend  to  the  prayers  of  mi 
creatures  as  we  ara" 

"That's  it;  'tis  vnbelitf  that  makes  m. 
cold  in  prayer,"  observed  Blane,  looking  tl 
fully  into  the  fire.  "  We  do  not  take  God 
as  we  would  that  of  a  fellow -creature  wl 
respected.     Does  He  not  say  again  and  ■ 
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)  Bible  what  ought  to  encourage  us  to  pray — 
2;^  €md  U  skaU  he  given  unto  you.  If  ye  then, 
ng  eifU^  know  hoyf  to  give  good  gifU  unto  your 
Udreny  how  muck  more  ehaU  your  Father  which 
in  heaven  give  good  tJUngs  to  them  that  ask  Him, 
lere  are  many  and  many  promises  like  that^ 
Inch  we'd  hold  fast  and  never  let  go  if  they 
ere  made  by  a  friend  upon  earth.  And  if  pro- 
liaes  are  not  enough  to  content  us,  just  look 
gain  into  the  Bible,  and  see  if  it  is  not  full  of 
ximples  of  answers  to  prayer." 
"But  that  was  in  the  old  times,"  observed 

m. 

**Qod  never  changes,"  replied  Blane^  "  He  is 
tk  same  yegterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  The 
nme  Saviour  who  stopped  to  listen  to  the  cry  of 
the  poor,  when  he  walked  as  a  man  upon  earth, 
DOW  listens  with  the  same  love  and  pity,  sitting 
tt  God  in  the  heavens.  But  then,  i»uyer,  to  be 
answered,  must  come  not  merely  from  the  lips — 
tk  heart  must  be  quite  in  earnest" 

^It  is  difEumlt  to  pray  from  the  heart,"  said 

waL 

"Ay,  the  best  of  us  need  to  say  with  the  first 
^iKi{kles^  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.  The  wisest  of 
tt  need  to  ask  for  the  SpirU  of  grace  and  suppli- 
^^Hmu,  to  help  us  to  pray  as  we  oughi" 

''Bat,  father,"  said  Will,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion,« I  don't  see  as  how  those  who  pray  hard  get 
nioicb  more  than  those  who  don't  pray  at  aU.  If 
I  were  to  ask  God  now  to  make  me  very  rich, 
^  pray  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  do  you  be- 
^e  that  he  would  send  me  a  fortune ) " 

''Hay  be  not,  my  boy,"  answered  Matthew 
Bi&e;  ^for  God  might  see  that  a  fortune  would 
^  70a  harm,  and  not  good,  as  has  happened  to 
^^  afoie.  If  you  asked  me  for  poisoned  food, 
Td  not  give  it^  however  hard  you  might  beg. 
Id  not  harm  ye  even  to  please  ye  !  But  what  I 
^1  and  what  Fll  stand  by,  is  this  :  God  gives  to 
spraying  children  all  that  they  ask  for  in  fSdth, 
if  it  really  is  a  blessing  that  they  ask  for.  He 
^7  keqp  them  waiting  awhile,  to  try  their  faith 
^  their  patience ;  but  He  never  forgets  their 
^yer.  They  have  at  the  last  exactly  what  they 
^^  think  best  for  themselves,  if  they  could  see 
in  tilings  as  God  sees — if  they  could  know  all 
^^  as  God  knows.  And  when,  in  a  happier 
^^  th^  look  back  upon  their  past  lives,  they 
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will  find  them — I*m  sure  that  they  cUl  will — full 
of  answers  to  prayer." 

*'  Even  in  little  earthly  matters,  &ther  t " 

**  Even  in  matters  that  may  seem  to  us  earthly 
and  little.  I'll  give  you  an  instance,  my  lad. 
One  fact  will  often  go  further  than  many  words 
in  the  way  of  convincing.  I'll  tell  you  what 
happened  not  very  long  since  to  our  Bible- woman, 
Lucy  May."  * 

"  What  was  it,  father  ? "  asked  Will. 

''Luoy  had  a  ring  that  she  dearly  prized,  because 
it  had  belonged  to  a  pious  sister,  who  was  dead. 
I  doubt  if  there  was  anything  that  she  had  that 
she  would  not  sooner  have  lost  than  that  ring. 
Lucy,  as  you  know,  is.  employed,  like  many 
another  in  London,  in  seeking  out  poor  wander- 
ing sinners,  and  trying  to  lead  them  to  the  Sa- 
viour. There  was  one  girl — her  name  was  Emily 
— who  seemed  minded  to  listen  to  Lucy,  and 
even  agreed  that  she  would  go  one  evening  with 
the  Bible-woman  to  a  meeting  for  prayer.  It 
was  on  the  very  day,  if  I  remember  right,  on 
which  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  as  the  two 
were  together  in  Lucy's  little  room,  there  came 
the  postman's  knock  at  the  door.  Off  started 
Lucy  in  haste,  for  she  expected  a  letter.  And 
sure  enough  there  was  one,  bringing  her  news  of 
her  mother,  who  was  ilL  No  wonder  that  while 
the  poor  Bible-woman  was  anxiously  spelling 
over  her  letter,  she  forgot  that  in  the  room  in 
which  she  had  left  the  girl  Emily  there  was  her 
ring,  besides  a  golden  sovereign  in  her  work-box 
— a  work-box  that  was  not  locked." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Will,  "that  was  a  forget 
indeed!  Did  the  girl  open  the  box  and  take 
theml" 

"  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  her,"  re- 
plied Blane;  "Emily  took  both  sovereign  and 
ring,  and  slipped  them  into  her  stocking." 

"  Lucy  might  have  expected  as  much,"  cried 
Will  "  What  could  have  made  her  leave  such 
a  temptation  as  that  in  the  way  of  a  stranger)" 

"  I  s'pose  it  must  have  been  her  anxiety  about 
her  mother,  and  the  worry  of  the  letter,"  answered 
Blane.  "  Anyways,  it  added  not  a  little  to  her 
trouble  when  she  found  that  the  girl  whom  she 


*  A.  L  0.  E.  had  the  followinR  fkcto  from  one  thoroughly  ac- 
qnatnted  with  them,  and  on  whoie  tnithftilnen  ihe  Implicitly  relics, 
SIm  hai  only  dumged  tht  Bible* woiiuui*i  iuiin& 
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liad  hoped  to  have  as  a  penitent  turned  out  snch  a 
thief ;  and  that  instead  of  going  to  the  prayer- 
meeting  as  Teas  settled,  she  went  away  no  one 
knew  where,  with  the  stolen  money  and  the 
ring,  which  she  denied  knowing  anything  about." 

"  Didn't  Lucy  call  the  police  1"  asked  Will. 

"  No,  she  didn't  like  to  set  the  police  upon  the 
track  of  the  wretched  girl ;  she  would  rather  put 
up  with  her  loss.  And  a  sore  loss  it  was  to 
Lucy,"  added  Blane.  "  111  could  a  poor  Bible- 
woman  spare  a  sovereign  that  had  been  taken, 
but  that  loss  might  be  made  up  by  hard  work,  or 
by  the  kindness  of  friends;  but  who  could  restore 
the  ring,  the  precious  ring  of  her  dead  sister) 
How  could  Lucy  hope  to  find  agaiu  that  which 
she  had  valued  so  much  ?" 

"  How,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  "Will  "To  hunt 
out  one  little  ring  amidst  the  thousands  and 
thousands  in  the  endless  pawnbrokers'  and  jew- 
ellers' shops  in  this  big  town  of  London,  would 
be  indeed,  as  the  s<aying  is,  like  searcliing  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack!  One  would  as  soon  expect 
to  fish  up  a  ring  after  throwing  it  into  the  Thames ! 
What  did  poor  Lucy  do  1 " 

"  She  went  to  her  knees,  my  boy ;  she  laid 
her  trouble  before  Qod.  She  and  a  friend  of 
!iers  prayed  hard ;  they  were  quite  in  earnest, 
mind  ye;  their  words  didn't  go  one  way  and  their 
thoughts  another,  like  those  of  some  one  that  I 
know  of.'' 

"  But  did  Lucy  ever  get  her  ring  back?  that's 
the  question,"  asked  Will,  who  did  not  like  the 
turn  the  conversation  was  taking. 

"  Be  patient  awhile,  and  you  shall  hear.  No 
fioliceman  followed  that  miserable  thief;  justice 
did  not  trace  out  her  haunts ;  no  one  knew  but 
herself  in  what  pawnbroker's  shop  she  had  pledged 
the  stolen  ring ;  but  it  was  as  if  she  had  been 
followed  by  Lucy's  prayer ;  thcU  was  like  an 
arrow  in  her  lieart ;  go  where  she  might,  she  car- 
ried that  with  her.  What  was  the  surprise  of 
the  Bible- woman  when,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  robbery,  the  girl  Emily  came  back  of  her  own 
accord,  with  a  look  of  sorrow  and  shame !  She 
told  Lucy  that  she  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat, 
her  conscience  was  so  troubled  by  her  sin.  She 
had  but  three  and  sixpence  left  out  of  the  sove- 
reign which  she  had  stolen,  but  this  she  was 
ready  to  give  back;  and  she  offered  to  take  Lucy 


to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  where  she  might  »• 
cover  her  ring. 

"  And  Lncy  went  with  the  girll"  aaked  Will 

"  She  went  with  Emily  to  the  plaoe^  and  long 
and  weary  was  her  walk  before  ahe  reached  it  at 
last;  for  so  bent  had  Emily  been  upon  hiding 
her  wicked  theft,  that  she  had  gone  to  a  ihop 
distant  three  miles  from  the  lodging  whence  sbe 
had  stolen  the  ring.  Right  glad  was  Luej  to 
recover  her  treasure,  and  all  the  more  glad  beeuie 
she  felt  that  she  got  it  in  answer  to  prajv. 
While  she  was  engaged  in  the  pawnbroker's  shop^ 
the  poor  shame-faced  thief  took  the  opportumly 
of  slipping  away  unseen." 

"  Poor  soul!"  exclaimed  Will,  ''there  was  some 
good  left  in  her,  or  she  would  not  have  come  btck 
at  all     Did  Lucy  never  see  her  again  t" 

''  Not  for  about  nine  months,  I  think,"  said  old 
Bhine ;  '*  and  then  she  chanced — no^  that's  not 
the  right  word—Gk>d  willed  that  they  shoald 
meet  in  the  streets.  '  Why  do  you  tarn  bm 
me?'  s<aid  Lucy,  more  anxious,  I  take  it^  to  re- 
cover the  poor  wandering  soul  than  she  ever  had 
been  to  recover  herring.  Emily  owned  that  she 
was  ashamed  to  see  her  after  having  treated  her 
so  ilL  She  then  told  Lucy,  and  after  inqdm 
showed  that  she  told  the  truth,  that  she  hadonee 
gone  with  five  shillings  in  her  hand  to  the  htg- 
ing  where  she  had  stolen  the  money  and  the  dl( 
to  give  them  to  the  Bible-woman  in  part  pijwt 
of  what  she  had  taken.  Lucy  had,  however,  left 
her  lodging,  and  poor  Emily  frankly  confesaed 
that  she  had  been  rather  glad  at  not  being  able 
to  find  her,  being  so  much  ashamed  at  the  thought 
of  meeting  the  woman  whom  she  had  so  enieUy 
wronged.  The  poor  creature  had  now  only  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  in  the  world.  She  oSered 
Lucy  the  shilling;  the  fourpence  she  anid  Afi 
must  keep,  as  it  was  her  only  means  of  gettin? 
food  that  night." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Will, « if  Lncy  prayed  qmte 
in  earnest,  that  poor  girl  repented  quite  in  ear- 
nest, or  she  would  not  have  tried  three  timflBore*" 
to  pay  back  as  much  as  she  could  of  the  moiMf  • 
Did  Lucy  take  her  last  shilling  1" 

'' No;  she  had  not  the  heart  to  do  that  Bhe 
showed  the  poor  penitent  girl  the  way  toherne^ 
home,  and  made  her  promise  to  come  and  aec 
her.    I  can't  say—    don't  know,"  added  Bhnft 
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vhether  Emily  IiM  erer  stMdily  begun  a  new 
0,  and  ^von  henelf  to  her  Bavioar,  bnt  I  know 
at  Bha  haa  often  been  prayed  for,  and  that  tlie 
mighty  Heareth  prayer.  He  who  touched  her 
art  with  ihinie  and  repentance  can  tooch  it 
th  faith  and  1ot&  I  den't  deapur — not  I — of 
Beting  both  the  Bible-woman  and  the  poor  thief 

hckvenl' 

"  Father,"  said  Will  gravely,  "I  never  before 
onj^  that  prayer  was  so  rtal  a  thing;  I  never 
okad  for  an  answer." 

"Mark  those  tel^^ph  wires  stretching  over 
w  stoee^"  observed  Blane,  who  was  fond  of 
hutrating  his  ideas  by  the  common  objects 
raond  him ;  "  we  can't  tee  the  message  that  is 
hited  along  them  quick  as  lightning ;  but  we 
bmf  that  messages  are  sent,  we  know  that  answers 
■nretomed,  though  pitun  folk  like  you  and  me 
tUDot  nnderatand  how.  Now  I  oiten  think,  as 
I  kmk  at  those  lines,  prayer  is  like  a  golden  wire 
thit  stretches  all  the  way  up  to  heaven,  and  faith 
MBdi  her  messages  by  it    Bnt  there  is  one  thing 


which  wa  must  always  remember,  Will,  whether 
we  ask  for  earthly  blessings  or  better  gifts  for  our 
souls,  we  mast  ask  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  b  only  for  his  aako  tiiat  the 
Almighty  stoops  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  poor 
sinners  such  as  w&" 

■ffill  sat  silent  for  several  minutes,  turning 
over  in  his  mind  what  he  had  just  heard  from 
his  father.  Matthew  Blane  was  the  first  to 
apeak. 

"And  now,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "you  and  I  will 
go  together  to  buy  the  case  which  yon  want  It 
may  serve  to  remind  you  sometimes  of  what  we 
have  been  talking  over  this  morning.  Tis  well 
that  every  one  should  form  a  habit  of  daily  prayer ; 
but  mere  lip-prayer  without  heart-prayer  is  like  a 
body  without  a  soul,  it  has  no  more  power  for 
good  than  a  dead  corpse  has  in  its  coffin.  To 
pray  with  power  we  must  pray  with  faith,  we 
must  pray  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Saviour  ; 
and  whether  our  words  be  many  or  few,  our 
hearta  must  be  ^iie  in  earrutt." 


THE  FOOE  EOT  OF  DAITTZIC, 


r  [^X>B  bof ,  about  ten  jeais  of  age,  eutered 
the  warehoose  of  a  rich  merchant,  Samuel 
Sichter,  in  Dantuc,  and  asked  the  book- 
keeper for  alms.  "  You  will  get  nothing 
here,"  grambled  Qie  man  ;  "so  be  oft!" 

Weeping  bittetlj,  the  bo;  glided  towards 
the  door,  and  at  that  moment  Hen  Bich- 
ter  entered. 
"What  it  the  matter  herel"  he  asked,  turning  to- 
^  the  book-keeper. 

"A  worthless  beggar  boj,"  was  the  man's  answer,  and 
htMRelj  looked  up  from  his  work. 

It  the  meanwhile  Hetr  Bjchter  glanced  toward  the 
^fiind  lemariied  that  when  close  to  the  door  he  picked 
quaethiog  from  the  ground. 

"Ha!  mjhttJelad,  what  is  that  jou  picked  up  1"  lie 
■ni  The  weeping  bo;  turned  and  showed  him  a  needle. 
"Aad  what  will  jou  do  with  it  1"  asked  the  other. 
"Uj  jacket  hat  holes  in  it,"  was  the  amwer ;  "  I 
■iBmwi^  the  big  onea" 

B(R  Biditer  was  pleased  with  tbe  replj,  and  still 
"Ms  with  the  boj*!  innocent,  handsoioe  face. 

"  But  in  }Dn  not  ashamed,"  he  said,  in  a  kind  though 
■iiMt  tooe,"^u,  to  young  and  hear^,  to  begl  Can 
Mtotwoik)" 

"Ab,  my  deal  at"  rallied  the  boy,  "  I  do  not  know 
H  sod  I  am  too  little  jet  to  thresh  or  Cell  wood! 


M;  fother  died  three  weeks  ago,  and  m;  poor  mother 
and  Utile  brotheis  have  eaten  nothing  these  two  dajs. 
Then  I  ran  out  in  anguish,  and  begged  fer  alms.  But 
alas!  a  single  peasant  only  gave  me  jesterdaya  piece 
of  bread.    Since  then  I  have  not  eaten  a  morsel ! " 

It  is  quite  customary  for  beggars  b;  trade  to  contrive 
tales  like  this,  and  thus  harden  many  a  heart  against 
the  daims  of  genuine  want  But  this  time  tbe 
merchant  trusted  the  boy's  honest  face.  He  thmst  liis 
haod  into  bis  pocket,  Hkv  forth  a  piece  of  money,  aud 

"  There  is  btlf  a  dollar.  Oo  to  tbe  baker's,  and  wiui 
half  tbe  money  buy  bread  for  yourself,  your  mother,  and 
brotheis ;  but  tning  the  other  half  to  me. 

The  boy  took  the  money  and  ran  joyfully  away. 

"VTell,"  stud  the  burly  book-keeper,  "he  will  laugh 
in  his  sleeve,  and  uever  come  back  again." 

"Who  knows!"  repUed  Herr  Ricbter;  and  as  he 
ipoke  he  beheld  tbe  boy  returning,  running  qnickly, 
with  a  large  lot  of  black  bread  in  one  hand,  and  some 
money  in  the  other. 

"  There,  good  sir,"  he  cried,  nlmott  breathless, "  there 
is  the  rest  of  the  money!"  Then,  bebg  very  hungry, 
he  begged  at  once  for  a  knife  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  the 
bread.  The  book-keeper  reached  him  in  ulenco  his 
pocket-knifa 

The  lad  cut  off  a  slice  in  great  haste,  and  was  about 
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to  bite  upon  it.  But  suddenly  he  bethought  himself, 
laid  the  bread  aside,  and  folding  his  hands,  rehearsed  a 
silent  prayer.  Then  he  fell  to  his  meal  with  a  hearty 
appetite. 

The  merchant  was  moved  by  the  boy's  unaffected 
piety.  He  inquired  after  his  family  at  home,  and  learned 
that  his  father  had  lived  in  a  village  about  four  miles 
from  Pantzic,  where  he  owned  a  small  house  and  farm. 
But  his  house  had  been  burned  to  the  groimd,  and  much 
sickness  in  his  family  had  compelled  him  to  sell  his 
farm.  He  had  then  hired  himself  out  to  a  rich  neigh- 
bour ;  but  before  three  weeks  were  at  an  end  he  died, 
broken  down  by  grief  and  excessive  toil.  And  now  his 
mother,  whom  sorrow  had  thrown  upon  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, was,  with  her  foiu:  children,  suffering  the  bitterest 
poverty.  lie,  the  eldest,  had  resolved  to  seek  assistance, 
and  had  gone  at  first  from  village  to  village,  then  had 
struck  into  the  high  road,  and  at  last,  having  begged 
everywhere  in  vain,  luul  oome  to  Dantac. 

The  mercliant*s  heart  was  touched.  He  had  but  one 
child,  and  the  boy  appeared  to  him  as  a  draft  at  sight 
whicli  Providence  had  drawn  on  him  as  a  test  of  his 
gratitude. 

"  Listen,  my  son,"  he  began  ;  "  have  you  then  really 
a  wish  to  leani?" 

**  Oh,  yea,  I  have,  indeed  I "  cried  tlie  boy.  "  I  have 
read  the  Catechism  already,  and  I  should  know  a  good 
deal  more,  but  at  home  I  had  always  my  little  brother 
to  carry,  for  my  moth^  was  sick  in  bed." 

Herr  Richter  suddenly  fonned  his  resolution. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said, "  as  you  are  good,  and  honest, 
and  industrious,  I  will  take  good  care  of  you.  You 
shall  learn,  have  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothing,  and  in 
time  earn  something  more.  Then  you  can  support  your 
mother  and  your  brothers  also." 

The  boy's  eyes  flashed  with  joy;  but  in  a  moment  he 
cast  them  to  the  ground  again,  and  said  sadly,  "My 
mother  all  this  while  has  nothing  to  eat." 

At  this  instant,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  boy's  native  village  entered  Uerr  Richtei's  house. 
The  man  confirmed  the  lad*s  story,  and  willingly  con- 
sented to  carry  the  mother  tidings  of  her  son  Gottlieb, 
and  food,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  from  the  merchant. 
At  the  same  tune  Herr  Richter  directed  his  book-keeper 
to  \^Tite  a  letter  to  the  pastor  of  the  village,  commend- 
ing the  widow  to  his  care,  with  an  additional  sum  for 
the  poor  family,  and  promising  future  assistance. 

As  soon  as  tliis  was  done,  Herr  Richter  at  once  fur- 
nislicd  the  boy  with  decent  clothes,  and  at  noon  led  him 
to  his  wife,  whom  he  accurately  informed  of  httle  Gott- 
lieb's story,  and  of  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  him.  The 
good  woman  readily  promised  her  best  assistance  in 
carr}ing  out  the  plan,  and  she  faithfully  kept  her 
word. 

During  the  next  four  years  Gottlieb  attended  the 
schools  of  the  great  commercial  dty;  then  his  faithful 
foster-father  took  him  into  his  counting-room,  in  order 
to  educate  him  for  business.    Here,  as  well  as  there,  at 


the  writing-desk  as  on  the  school  benchy  the  ripening 
youth  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  his  nataial 
capacity,  but  by  the  faithful  industry  with  whidi  he 
exercised  it.  With  all  this,  his  heart  retained  its  native 
innocence.  Of  his  weekly  allowance,  he  sent  the  half 
regularly  to  liis  mother  until  she  died,  after  having  sur- 
vived two  of  his  brothers.  She  had  passed  the  bet 
years  of  her  life,  not  in  wealth,  it  is  true,  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  noble  Richter  and  of  her  faithful  son,  in  a 
condition  above  want. 

After  the  death  of  his  beloved  mother,  there  was  no 
dear  friend  left  to  Gottlieb  in  the  world  except  his  bene- 
factor. Out  of  love  for  him  he  became  An  active  and 
zealous  merchant.  He  began  by  applying  the  fopo^ 
fluity  of  his  allowance,  which  he  could  now  diapoie  of  it 
his  pleasure,  to  a  trade  in  Hamburg  quills.  When  he  hid 
gained  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  it  happened 
that  he  found  in  his  native  village  a  considaibb 
quantity  of  hemp  and  flax,  which  was  very  good,  ind 
still  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  He  asked  hii 
foster-father  to  advance  him  two  hundred  dollan,  whidi 
the  latter  did  with  great  readiness.  And  the  busiooi 
prospered  so  well  tliat,  in  the  third  year  of  his  clerkahipi 
Gottlieb  had  already  acquired  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  Without  giving  up  his  trade  in  flax,  he  not 
traflicked  also  in  linen  goods,  and  the  two  combined 
macle  him,  in  a  couple  of  years,  about  a  thousand  doUiD 
richer. 

This  happened  during  the  customary  five  yens  d 
clerkship.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Gottlieb  continoed 
to  serve  his  benefactor  five  years  more,  with  iDdartiTi 
skill,  and  fidelity;  then  he  took  the  place  of  the  book- 
keeper, who  died  about  this  time,  and  three  yean  lfie^ 
ward  he  was  taken  by  Herr  Richter  as  a  partner  into  hie 
business,  with  a  third  part  of  the  profits. 

But  it  was  not  God's  will  that  this  pleasant  partner- 
ship should  be  of  long  duration.  An  insidiooi  diieHe 
cast  Herr  Richter  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  kflfi 
him  for  two  years  confined  to  his  couch.  All  that  h)fB 
and  gratitude  could  suggest,  Gottlieb  now  did  to  r^ 
his  benefactor's  kindness.  Redoubling  his  exertiom,  he 
became  the  soul  of  the  whole  buainess,  and  still  be 
watched  long  nights  at  the  old  man's  bedside^  with  hii 
grieving  wife,  until,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  i(^ 
Herr  Richter  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

Before  his  decease  he  placed  the  hand  of  his  only 
daughter,  a  sweet  giri  of  two-and-twenty  yeun,  in  thifc 
of  his  beloved  fostei^son.  He  had  long  looked  npoa 
them  both  as  his  children.  They  underatood  him;  thcf 
loved  each  other,  and  in  affectionate  silence  they  lobiB* 
nized  their  betrothal  at  the  bedside  of  their  djiQf 
father. 

In  the  year  1 828,  ten  years  after  Herr  Riditei's  daft* 
the  house  of  Gottlieb  Bern,  late  Samuel  Biehter,vt* 
one  of  the  most  respectable  in  all  Dantsc.  It  owsed 
three  large  ships,  employed  in  navigatmg  the  Baltic  o^ 
North  seas,  and  the  care  of  Proridenoe  seemed  totn&Bh 
I  over  the  mterests  of  then:  worthy  owner— ihr  worthy  he 
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aiaed  in  his  proBperity.  He  honoured  his  mother- 
KW  like  a  son,  and  cherished  her  declining  age  with 
tenderest  affection,  nntil,  in  her  two-and-seventieth 
r,  she  died  in  his  arms. 

jB  his  own  marriage  proTed  childless,  he  took  the 
ist  son  of  each  of  his  two  remaining  brothers,  now 
itantial  fazmers,  into  his  house,  and  destined  them 
le  his  heirs.    But  in  order  to  confirm  them  in  tiieir 


humility,  he  often  showed  them  the  needle  which  had 
proved  such  a  source  of  blessing  to  him,  and  bequeathed 
it  as  a  perpetual  legacy  to  the  eldest  son  in  the  family. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  child  of  poverty,  of 
houcsty,  industry,  and  of  misfortune,  nassed  in  peace 
from  this  world. 

**  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." — Afrs.  St,  Simon, 


BEWARE  or  COVETOirSNESS. 


THE  STORT  OF  JOHH  LEPHEUZ. 


OHN  LEPREUX  was  a  blacksmith  in 
h  one  of  the  villages  on  the  eastern  slope 
\  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  Strong  and 
active,  sober,  industrious,  and  an  excel- 
lent workman,  he  had  always  plenty  of 
employment.  He  took  pleasure  in  his 
work,  and  indifferent  to  the  familiar 
noise  of  the  hammer  and  the  file,  gave 
trance  to  his  habitual  cheerfulness  in  many  a  snatch 
song.  He  lived  with  his  widowed  mother  in  a  cot- 
^  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shop  in  which  he 
DUght,  and  his  well-tended  little  garden  sloped  down 
a  stream,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  was  a 
eadow  bordered  by  groves  of  walnuts  and  of  wild 
ttiries,  but  which  still  retained  much  of  the  character 
had  acquired  in  the  higher  mountain  region  of  rocks 
Qd  pines.  John  Lepreux,  at  the  time  to  which  the 
reient  narrative  relates,  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
od  had  begun  to  think  of  marriage,  but  was  restrained 
ton  seeking  the  hand  of  any  of  the  village  maidens  by 
'  strong  desire  to  accumulate  in  the  first  place  a  little 
iHmey  that  he  might  bring  home  his  wife  to  a  better 
touie,  of  which,  both  whilst  at  his  work  and  in  his 
cinne  hours^  he  had  many  a  pleasant  vision.  He  had 
ude  tome  progress  already  towards  this  object,  and  it 
ttned  likely  that  in  a  few  more  years  he  would  be  able 
oUy  to  attain  it.  He  was  much  respected  by  all  tlie 
iU^e  and  neighbourhood,  and  was  at  least  a  moderately 
'nsperaus  man. 

Bat  John  was  not  contented  with  his  moderate  pro- 
P^y,  and  the  progress  which  he  made  was  not  equal 
0  his  desires.  He  had  learned  no  lesson  of  content- 
oent  from  the  Bible.  Like  too  many  of  his  country- 
men, he  regarded  aU  religion  as  mere  superstition,— an 
^^  more  excusable  in  him  with  religion  continually 
''cieiited  to  him  under  the  mask  of  Popish  idolatries 
iod  mommeries,  than  it  is  in  those  who  make  it  their 
^  boast  in  this  more  favoured  land.  His  mother 
'tt  devout  in  her  way,  attended  mass  regularly,  went 
0  confession,  and  was  often  to  be  seen  on  her  knees 
'^  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  John  was  too  loving 
'*Ki  to  laugh  at  her  openly.  But  in  his  heart  he  de- 
ptted  it  all ;  and  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  he 
OpiNd  much  more  than  was  really  worthy  of  his  con- 


tempt If  excuse  may  be  made  for  him  in  any  degree, 
it  must  be  that  he  knew  little  about  the  matter ;  he 
adopted  the  opinions  of- those  with  whom  he  associated, 
and  he  believed  what  they  said.  But  neither  they  nor 
he  had  ever  read  the  Bible.  They  spoke  very  con- 
temptuously of  it,  but  in  great  ignorance;  in  which 
respect  many  of  the  loudly  professed  admirers  of  Colenso 
and  Renan  in  this  country  are  very  like  them,  and  are 
much  less  excusable  than  they.  John  was  therefore 
altogether  unrestrained  by  any  religious  feeling  or  con- 
sideration,— alas !  for  such  freedom, — and  evil  passions 
grew  in  bis  heart  without  his  seeking  to  subdue  or 
quench  them.  He  was  not  a  vicious  man  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  Drunkenness  is  not  a  prevalent 
vice  of  his  country,  and  not  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  in  his  life  had  John  at  all  exceeded  in  wine. 
But  he  became  envious  of  all  who  were  more  wealthy 
than  himself,  and  longed  for  a  short  road  to  riches.  He 
had  heard  much  amongst  his  companions  of  the  wrong 
done  to  the  working  classes  by  the  wealthy,  and  had 
heard  with  pleasure,  although  he  never  could  quite 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  property  is  robbery,  having  a 
little  of  his  own,  which  he  was  not  inclined  to  part 
with.  But  discontented  with  his  gains,  and  envious  of 
all  who  were  more  wealthy  than  himself,  he  became  un- 
happy. His  song  was  not  heard  as  before  either  in  the 
workshop  or  the  garden ;  his  joke  and  merry  laugh  no 
longer  enlivened  the  groups  of  villagers  and  countrymen. 
Whilst  he  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  there  came  to 
his  village  a  workman  of  his  own  trade  from  Besangon, 
an  idle  talking  fellow,  who  told  big  stories,  and  was 
often  the  hero  of  his  own  story.  John  Lepreux  heard 
him  with  special  interest  when  he  spoke  of  the  great 
wages  to  be  won  in  Besan^on,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  rich  people  in  that  local  capital  paid  for  any 
piece  of  work  a  far  higher  price  than  could  ever  be  ob- 
tained in  a  poor  country  village.  The  man's  own  ap- 
pearance was  poor  enough ;  and  it  might  have  occurred 
to  John  to  inquire  why  he  had  left  a  place  so  abounding 
in  superior  advantages  for  the  village  of  which  he  spoke 
so  contemptuously.  But  John  resolved  to  go  to  Besan^on 
in  hope  of  pushing  his  fortune  more  rapidly,  and  to  Bes- 
an9on  he  went  accordingly,  leaving  his  mother  in  posses- 
sion of  the  old  cottage,  which  had  been  her  husband's. 
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In  Besanyon  Jolin  readily  obtained  employment,  but 
he  soon  found  that  if  wages  were  higher  than  at  bome, 
and  work  better  paid  for,  living  was  also  more  expen- 
sivOi  so  that  it  was  not  more  easy  to  add  to  bis  little 
store  of  money  than  it  had  been  in  his  native  village. 

Disappointed  and  chagrined,  but  more  eager  than 
ever  for  the  acquisition  of  wealtb,  John  remained  in 
Besan^on,  envying  the  luxury  in  which  he  could  not 
participate.  A  feeling  of  shame  added  to  his  unwilling- 
ness to  go  home  again.  He  became  more  and  more 
envious  and  unhappy. 

lie  had  become  acquainted  with  a  German,  who,  on 
various  accounts,  frequently  visited  the  shop  in  whicb 
he  was  employed, — a  man  of  more  than  middle  age,  of 
stooping  figure,  and  strongly  marked  countenance,  with 
great  heavy  eyebrows  half  concealing  small  quick  eyes, 
a  rather  low  forehead,  and  long  locks  of  coarse  grey 
hair.  This  man  had  shown  a  disposition  to  cultivate 
John's  acquaintance,  and  John  became  more  willing  to 
converse  with  him  than  with  any  one  else,  notwith- 
standing the  doubtful,  or  worse  than  doubtful,  character 
which  he  bore.  It  was  whispered  that  he  had  not  left 
his  native  country  without  strong  reasons,  and  particu- 
larly of  dislike  to  a  closer  intimacy  with  its  police  and 
magistrates ;  and  as  to  his  means  of  living  in  Besan^on, 
he  kept  a  small  shop  containing  goods  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous description,  and  he  was  reported  to  lend 
money  in  small  sums  on  most  usurious  interest  to  the 
necessitous,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  ready  for 
the  purchase  of  stolen  property,  or  for  any  nefarious 
transaction.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  John  Lepreux 
liked  his  company  because  his  conversation  frequently 
turned  to  those  subjects  in  which  John  felt  the  greatest 
interest  The  German  had  discovered  the  poor  black- 
smith's weakness,  and  having  probed  and  sounded  him  in 
various  ways,  resolved  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wicked  designs.    | 

An  opportunity  presented  itself.  Lepreux  went  one 
evening,  after  work  was  over  and  shops  were  shut,  to 
visit  the  German,  who  by-and-by  placed  wine  upon  the 
table— a  thing  which  he  seldom  did,  and  by  which  he 
probably  intended  to  win  his  visitor  to  more  perfect 
cordiality  and  frankness  of  conversation.  And  in  this 
he  was  successful,  although  the  wine  was  the  ordinary 
weak  wine  of  the  country,  and  neither  of  them  drank 
xcuch.  From  the  subject  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  riches,  and  the  hard  lot  of  men  obliged  to  toil, 
they  went  on  to  speak  of  the  advantages  of  wealth  to  its 
possessor ;  and  Lepreux  broke  forth  in  the  exdama- 
tion,  ^*  Oh,  that  I  had  the  power  of  turning  this  old  iron 
into  gold  ?"  touching,  as  he  sxK)k6,  a  piece  of  the  cheaper 
metal,  which  lay  beside  him  among  other  articles  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  his  host  "  You  might  easily  do  that, 
my  lad,  if  you  were  but  willing,"  replied  the  Glerman. 
The  poor  blacksmith  stared  in  astonishment  "  I  have 
the  receipt  for  it^"  proceeded  the  other ;  '<  I  can  turn 
many  things  into  gold.  If  I  had  but  a  clever  fellow  like 
you  to  help  me,  we  could  soon  make  ourselves  rich.*' 


Lepreux  listened  with  eagemcfls.  It  was  not  the 
philosopher's  stone  which  the  German  had  diaooverei 
What  he  revealed  to  his  companion  was  onlj  the  art  o( 
making  spurious  coin.  Lepreux  had  no  principle  to  re- 
strain liim ;  and  although  he  felt  some  compnncfeiQDitt 
first— for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  live  honestly,  ind 
could  not  enter  into  a  dishonest  coarse  without  lots  of 
self-respect— yet  he  yielded  soon,  for  his  covetous  loo^ 
ings  had  prepared  him  for  the  tempter,  and  he  forgot 
the  danger  which  he  must  incur,  as  he  contemplated 
the  dazzling  prospect  of  a  carriage  and  fine  horses,  i 
town-house  and  a  country-seat,  lawns  and  groves,  woodi 
and  fields,  hunting  and  shooting,  requisite  dishes  aad 
costly  wines,  servants  and  dependants,  marics  of  leepedk 
posts  of  dignity.  lie  went  home  that  night  to  a  kng 
waking  dreaiu  of  these  and  many  such  things.  He  did 
not  think  of  the  poor  woman  going  with  her  onlj  tnc 
to  the  grocer  s  or  provision-mercliants*,  and  hanat' 
stricken  by  the  announcement  of  its  worthkfitOMi 
But  after  he  fell  asleep,  his  real  dreams  were  leas  agree* 
able,  and  he  awoke  anxious  and  unhappy. 

However,  he  went  on.  The  German  led  the  way, and 
made  all  the  arrangements.  The  two  oompanioni  in 
crime  agreed  to  continue  in  appearance,  as  much  u 
possible,  their  ordinary  occupations  in  Besanyon;  il- 
though  John  soon  found  it  necessary  to  quarrel  with  hii 
employer  and  leave  liis  work.  They  hired  an  old  hll^ 
ruinous  house  at  some  distance  in  the  countiy,  of  which 
the  German  found  a  suitable  family  to  be  the  ostensible 
tenants— an  old  woman  with  a  sickly  son  mostly  oon- 
fined  to  bed,  but  sometimes  carried  out  to  ait  in  a  chair, 
and  two  or  three  small  children  who  claimed  soma  A* 
lationship  to  ttiem  not  important  to  oar  atoiy.  Tke 
woman  and  her  son  were  accomplices,  whose  pover^ 
and  dependance  the  German  regarded  as  making  ihm 
secure.  The  house  had  a  cellar  once  used  for  storiif 
wine,  but  which  was  now  employed  for  a  veiy  dii&nrt 
purpose.  Here  it  was  that  the  compounding  of  iMldi 
and  the  process  of  coining  were  carried  on.  And  pf^ 
success  seemed  to  attend  the  operations  of  the  crimimlfc 
Success  often  seems  to  attend  wickedness  at  first  Tbe^ 
sent  into  cirailation  no  small  amount  of  spuildna  fflOiMf> 
The  German  managed  it  John  Lepreux  was  JOBtd] 
employed  in  the  making  of  the  coins.  He  had  beignD 
indeed  to  doubt  if  his  share  of  the  profits  waa  laxgp 
enough,  but  had  been  quieted  on  this  point  I7  the  &ir 
apecches  and  fair  promises  of  the  more  astute  QermaD. 
John  very  often  spent  his  nights  at  work  in  the  oeUtf 
of  the  country  house.  His  days  were  sometimes  osten- 
sibly spent  in  work  in  Bcsan^on,  but  more  generall|j  id 
seeking  it,  for  when  he  got  it,  he  always  contriTedi  ere 
long,  to  part  with  his  employer  again. 

The  quantity  of  false  coin  in  circulation  in  that  dis- 
trict soon  attracted  attention,  and  the  police  vera 
thoroughly  on  the  alert  At  first,  it  was  sappoeed  to 
be  imported  from  Switzerland  or  Germany,  but  nothing 
being  discovered  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  the  safetl 
which  the  coiners  derived  £rom  it  waa  not  of  long  dorar 
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h^  had  now  accumulated  more  false  coin  than 
Id  Tenture  to  issue ;  hat  in  hope  of  some  future 
lity,  th^  were  hnsily  employed  in  making  more. 
dark  and  stormy  night  They  preferred  such 
NT  their  coining,  that  the  unavoidahle  noise  of 
imer  might  not  he  ohsenred,  although  in  the 
ace  which  they  had  chosen  there  were  few  likely 

But  guilt  is  timorous.  They  were  at  work  in 
f ;  their  only  companion  a  large  fierce  dog,  a 
ilow  candle  giving  them  all  the  light  they  had, 
vhat  came  from  the  occasionally  open  door  of 
lall  furnace.  The  German  held  the  flattened 
I  the  anvil,  and  over  it  he  had  placed  the  die ; 
:  held  the  hammer  ready  to  strike.  Such  was 
ode  of  coining,  the  mode  employed,  until  re- 
n  all  the  mints  of  the  world.  Something  made 
use.    Lepreux  fimcied  that  he  heard  an  unusual 

He  expressed  his  alarm,  and  the  German 
I  it,  and  said  there  was  nothing  but  the  wind 
be  brandies  of  the  trees.  There  was  no  danger! 
rather  more  iu^nte  than  the  police !  His  mea- 
precaation  were  sufficient  to  baffle  them  !  But 
:  was  not  satisfied.  And  the  dog  seemed  to  be 
pinion,  and  stood  looking  keenly  towards  the 
?be  hot  metal  became  cold,  and  the  blow  never 
I  the  die.  "  Do  your  hear  ? ''  said  the  black- 
partly  lifting  his  hammer  from  the  ground. 


"Pshaw!**  said  his  companion,  "it  is  nothing.'*  But 
after  a  pause  he  added,  "  Perhaps  there  is  somebody 
passuig  on  the  road.'*  The  dog  now  assumed  an  angry 
aspect,  and  began  to  growl  "  Be  quiet.  Tiger,"  said 
the  German.  Tiger  growled  lowder  than  before. 
"  Hush,  hush.  Tiger,  be  quiet,"  said  the  German  again. 
Lepreux  raised  his  hammer,  and  with  kindled  eyes  he 
now  exclaimed,  "  I  will  kill  him,  I  will  kill  him."  But 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  committing  murder.  The 
door  was  violently  assailed,  and  at  once  flew  open.  The 
dog  dashed  forward  and  was  shot.  The  cellar  was  filled 
with  gens-d'armes,  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  re- 
sistance hopeless,  and  John  Lepreux  and  his  German 
friend  were  prisoners. 

A  little  while  more,  and  John  Lepreux  was  in  the 
hagrie,  the  place  of  punishment  to  which  France  con- 
signs the  worst  felons  whose  lives  it  spares.  There  he 
might  be  seen  by  the  rare  visitor  a  man  apparently 
somewhat  ashamed  and  evidently  very  miserable,  un- 
willing to  associate  with  his  companions  in  guilt  and 
punishment,  yet  unable  to  withhold  himself  from  their 
company.  His  mother  died  of  grief  and  shame.  His 
old  companions  wondered  and  mourned.  But  they  pur- 
sued their  old  occupations,  and  dwelt  peacefully  in  their 
humble  cottages,  whilst  he  remained  a  felon  and  the 
companion  of  felons,  miserable  and  hopeless,  the  victim 
of  bis  own  covetousness. 


THE  SIGHT  KAH  IN  THE  BIGHT  PLACE. 


OTHER,  I  am  very  sorry  for  George 
Hamilton  just  now." 

"Why,  John?" 

"  Because  he  must  go  back  to  that 
English  school  on  Monday,  and  he  is 
so  unwilling." 

"Why  does  he  dislike  it?" 

"  He  says  there  are  such  bad  boys 
nd  that  they  never  read  their  Bible,  nor  keep 
hath  alter  church  hours,  but  make  a  jest  of 
ng  good*" 

a  g)ad  to  hear  that  George  is  distressed  at  this; 
t  shows  that  he  has  some  value  for  religion." 
yea,  indeed,  George  is  a  very  different  boy  from 
I  was  last  holidays,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
so  ranch  to  come  here  now." 
rped  there  was  a  change  to  the  better,  otherwise 
Illy  should  not  have  liked  your  being  so  much 
m  of  late.     But  what  has  made  him  more 
foli- 
ar niioe  his  little  brother  died  at  school,  he  says 
fidt  qaite  differently.    He  thought  death  such 
le  tlung,  and  for  long  he  was  very  unhappy ;  but 
Aher,  I  really  think  he  loves  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
to  he  a  true  Christian.    You  know  how  regular 


he  is  at  church  and  the  Bible  class.  I  wanted  him  to 
speak  to  papa  alone,  but  he  is  too  shy." 

"  Your  father  did  remark  one  day  to  me  that  he  was 
surprised  and  pleased  to  see  that  boy  at  the  class  this 
summer.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  much  encouragement 
in  good  things  at  home." 

.:  "  Oh  no,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  do  not  care  about 
religion,  and  they  are  afraid  of  it  making  George  gloomy. 
He  has  begged  hard  not  to  be  sent  back  to  that  school, 
but  they  say  it  is  a  fashionable  one,  and  will  make  him 
gentlemanly,  and  he  must  go.  He  says  he  is  afraid  all 
the  good  he  has  got  here  will  be  forgotten  when  he  is 
among  these  bad  boys  again.  Oh,  is  not  that  sad  to 
think  of?" 

"Very  sad,  my  dear,  if  it  were  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, but  that  need  not  be  the  case.  If  (George  were 
going  by  his  own  choice  to  such  a  scene  of  temptation, 
I  should  fear  much  for  him.  But  when  it  is  against  his 
will,  by  his  parents'  desire,  he  is  only  doing  his  duty  by 
going,  and  I  hope  he  may  be  sent  there  for  good." 

"For  good?" 

"  Yes,  good  both  to  himself  and  others,  if  he  goes  in 
a  humble,  watchful,  prayerful  spirit,  looking  to  God  for 
help  to  avoid  evil^  and  to  walk  consistently  as  a  Chris- 
tian.   His  own  religion  may  \a  teatoi  vel^  ^r^a^\^^^ 
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rather  than  shaken,  and  he  may  be  made  a  blessing  to 
others  by  example  and  influence.'* 

"  I  never  thought  of  that." 

"He  may  not  be  so  comfortable  or  happy  himself, 
but  by  the  grace  and  help  of  God  he  may  be  far  more 
uufvH^  may  do  more  service  for  Christ,  in  that  school, 
than  in  another  where  his  companions  were  of  one  mind 
with  him  as  to  religion." 

"  I  must  say  that  to  poor  Geoige,  I  am  sure  it  will 
comfort  him  " 

''  Tes,  and  tell  him  the  saying  of  a  holy  man,  which 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  myself  many  years  ago, 
'  God  never  sends  his  people  to  any  place  without  an 
errand.'  In  any  change  we  have  to  make  in  this  changeful 
life,  our  only  anxiety,  supposing  that  we  are  true  Chris- 
tians, should  be  to  know  that  we  are  walking  in  the  path 
of  appointed  duty.  Once  assured  of  this  we  need  have  no 
perplexity  about  not  being  in  the  right  place,  but  simply 
set  ourselves  to  discover  what  God's  errand  is  for  ujs 
there,  what  lessons  he  would  have  us  to  learn,  or  to  teach, 
what  good  we  are  to  gain  for  our  own  souls,  or  what  ser- 
vice to  do  for  our  Lord.  Often  we  shall  find  work  enough 
of  both  kinds. 

"  I  met  with  an  anecdote  lately,  which  strikes  me  as 
an  illustration  of  this.  I  read  it  in  a  histoiy  of  the 
Burmese  mission.  About  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  town 
of  Ava,  a  small  congregation  of  native  Christians  was 
collected  by  the  efforts  of  a  devoted  missionary,  one  of 
whom  was  a  young  Burmese  of  superior  rank.  His 
sister,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  the  country, 
was  greatly  distressed  at  his  forsaking  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  She  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  views,  and  finding  all  her  entreaties  were 
vain,  she  supposed  this  must  be  owing  to  the  missionary's 
influence,  and  that  her  best  plan  would  be  to  get  him 
removed  from  his  dangerous  associates.  At  a  distance 
from  them,  she  doubted  not,  he  would  soon  forget  these 
new  fancies  and  doctrines.  So  she  made  application  to 
the  queen,  and  obtained  for  the  young  man  an  appoint- 
ment as  governor  in  the  district  of  Bassein,  five  hundred 
miles  from  Ava.  It  was  an  honourable  office,  and  I 
■appose  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it,  yet  his 
heart  sunk  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  Christian 
brethren,  and  going  far  away  to  a  land  of  heathen 
atrangers.  He  sorrowfully  went,  and  had  hardly  entered 
upon  his  new  duties,  when  his  officials  brought  before 
him  some  men  of  the  Karen  tribes  whom  they  had  caught 
in  the  jungles,  and  accused  of  worshipping  a  strange 
god.  'What  godT'  he  asked.  'They  call  him  the 
eternal  God,'  was  the  reply.  After  asking  a  few  more 
questions  he  commanded  the  prisoners  to  be  dismissed 
unmolested,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  present.    Very 


soon  it  became  known  that  the  govemor  was  not  onlj 
willing  to  tolerate  the  new  religious  sect,  but  was  him- 
self one  of  them.  D  uring  the  two  years  that  he  lemaiDed 
at  Bassein,  he  was  like  a  '  nursing  father'  to  the  iD&nt 
church,  and  before  he  left  there  were,  in  the  district, 
two  thousand  converts.  Surely  he  was  the  right  mu 
in  the  right  place  after  all,  though  when  ho  went  to  it 
he  was  ready  to  say  with  Jacob,  'All  these  things  ire 
against  me.*" 

"  I  must  tell  George  that  story,  mother." 

"  Here  is  another  which  I  was  also  much  imimned 
by,  but  I  read  it  long  ago,  and  may  not  be  quite  comet 
in  some  of  the  details.    It  was  given  in  a  letter  bj  i 
pious  navy  officer,  telling  how  in  time  of  war  he  lai 
about  to  be  sent  on  a  distant  cruise,  and  in  much  anzietj 
as  to  what  vessel  he  should  be  called  to  serve  in.    Then 
was  a  choice  of  two ;  in  one  of  them  he  knew  he  shook! 
have  Christian  friends  and  privil^es ;  the  other  vu 
noted  for  the  ungodliness  of  captain  and  crew.   He 
applied  for  the  fonncr  appointment,  praying  most  eu- 
nestly  that  God  would  so  order  it,  and  felt  such  saa^ 
ance  of  his  prayer  being  heard,  that  it  was  quite  a  shock 
when  government  orders  came,  and  he  found  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  other  vessel    He  was  distressed  sod 
depressed  beyond  measure,  and  almost  bewildered,  feel- 
ing as  if  the  promises  had  failed  and  prayer  been  unheinL 
He  went  on  board  in  a  most  unhappy,  faithlen,  almost 
rebellious  frame  of  mind.     But  he  was  too  smoere  ft 
Christian  not  to  let  it  be  seen  at  once  what  Master  be 
served.    And  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  there  were 
more  than  one  among  the  sailors  who  had  been  atrakeiied 
to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  who  gladly  came  to  him  for 
instruction  and  advice.  - 1  foxget  the  particulan,  bot  I 
know  he  was  much  humbled  for  his  faithless  doubts  amd 
fears,  and  that  the  end  was  a  general  revival  in  theshifS 
and  many,  both  of  officers  and  men,  being  truly  oonverted 
from  sin  to  God." 

"  Then  ho  was  the  right  man  in  the  rig^t  idaoe  too^ 
and  who  knows  but  George  may  be  so  at  school  ?" 

"  Tell  him  these  stories,  and  bid  him  take  hope  tn<^ 
courage.  But  tell  him  also  to  beware  of  any  oonfidene^ 
in  his  own  strength,  for  it  is  only  while  keeping  duse  \^ 
the  Saviour  by  faith  and  prayer,  abstaining  from  'al^ 
appearance  of  evil,'  and  earnestly  seeking  grace  to  vill^ 
as  consistent  Christians,  that  we  can  hope  to  psssiafey 
through  scenes  of  spiritual  danger,  or  help  to  save  otbei^ 
from  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  And  here  is  an  exerdt^ 
for  you  next  Sabbath.  Take  your  Bible,  and  find  (no^^ 
for  me  institnces  of  the  right  man  being  sent  to  the  rigb^ 
place  by  God's  appointment,  when  human  wisdom  woal<^ 
have  judged  otherwise.    You  may  find  a  good  maDj." 

J.  I-B. 


THE  TWO   DOVES. 


THE  STKANaSR  IH  THE  TALIET8. 

'  «,  CONTINUATkOH  OF  "lUHtCT  M  MOVEMM." 


L— A  uooomuoB. 

||1X  huitdnd  ;««■  hare  not  changed  the 
qniet  nUe;*  of  the  DaupbineM  AIpe  ao 
gicatJ;  thU  the  traTeller  of  the  present 
iMj,  Who  TiilU  with  interest  the  scenes 
wnsecntedhj  thelsbounof  thesaiuted 
I  Seff,  need  find  much  difllcult;  in  trans- 
portiii|-  himself  so  fsr  bftckirards.  A 
little  apvt  from  the  group  of  chUels 
A  lociMd  one  of  the  pietureaqne  hamlets  of  the 
kyeftinOail,  tteodftMlitarydwelliog,  ia  no  waj 
IbgaUwd  fran  the  rest,  except  b;  being  sonieoh&t 
An  It  wai  ntde  and  simple,  though  not  witbcut 
Atf  lieriidjflemlbrt,  and  some  tncea  of  that  refloe- 
M  bWiIi  ■imIIIi  eannot  prodoGe  and  pover^  need 
tteroj.  The  interior  cotresponded  to  these  out- 
rt.MkJlftBMi '  It  WM  imidl,  and  plunlf  furnished ; 
iMlw  iwm  WH  used  ttar  hotueholdputposes,  but  the 
■r  Ambar'WU' tha  ipecial  domicile— at  onc&the 
Mi^ilidj,  aftd  rieeping-room  of  the  Barbe  Amaud, 
il^MrtMklUthhl  putor  of  the  primitire  Chorch  of 

•  M^  ^  i(  Mated  in  deep  thonglit,  peAspa 
>ilillq[  kAaoDiM  to  be  delivered  neit  da;  in  the 
til WMtar  "topple"  brther  up  io  the  ralley.  His 
MilfcMj  llm  flo  the  table  befora  him.  It  consists 
'  alf  tknia  vebtMS ;  but  theM  form  a  previous 
NMn,fathapeHHrion  of  vhidi  Amaud  feels  him- 
"tifcb  BMB.  THeie  is  ao  andent  treatise  on  medi* 
M;  b  Amand,  like  so  man;  of  the  Waldensian 
iti%  inctiaed  tin  art  of  healing.  It  most,  however, 
-sUtd  that  the  succen  which  often  attended  his  pre- 
i^KiMi  was  rather  due  to  habits  of  keen  and  patient 
■Bntian,  and  to  certain. sage  maxims  oralljtrans- 
■Ittd,  than  to  any  wisdom  derived  from  the  pages  of 

*  book.  Tbere  is  a  fsir  eop;  of  the  celebrated  "  Nobis 
"lym,"  Uie  daseie  of  the  valleys ;  and  last,  and  best  of 
\  liien  are  the  Hoi;  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
'■'umts,  perfect  and  complete.  It  is  over  this— 
^icb  we  rightl;  call  the  "  Book  "^that  the  thoughtfnl 
'■nittiisace  of  the  pastor  of  the  Alps  is  bending  reve- 
^%.  Araaud  bai  passed  the  prime  of  life,  but  he  is 
-told;  bis  e;e  is  bright  and  keen,  and  his  dark  browii 
<b  are  only  sprinkled  with  gia;;  the  lines  on  his  face 
^dsepaod  atrongly  marked,  telling  of  suffering,  toil, 
id  cMiflict.  AltogeUier  hia  exterior  is  noble  rather 
so  wioniog,  heapaaking  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinuy 


power  and  intensity.  If,  by  the  aid  of  the  constantly 
recurring  familiar  names,  we  could  decipher  the  antique 
dialect  thiuogh  which  the  word  of  Ood  ia  apeakii^  to 
hia  heart,  we  should  find  that  the  story  of  Abraham  just 
□ow  engages  his  attention.  The  glorious  promisee, 
those  flowers  which  keep  their  perfiime  nnclianged 
throughout  the  centuries,  are  shedding  their  fragrance 
on  his  soul  Given  to  the  patriareh  in  the  dusky  morn- 
ing of  our  world's  history,  to  the  Waldease  of  mediteval 
ages,  in  the  shadow  of  his  mowy  Alps,  they  are  still 
firesh  with  immortal  hfe  and  loveliness  ;  nor  less  so  to 
OS,  the  busy  workers  of  a  utilitariaa  day ;  for  eighteen 
centuries  ago  they  were  gathered  and  bound  together 
by  a  living  band,  gifted  with  miraculous  virtue  to  pre- 
serve their  life  until  the  end  of  time,  the  "  Yea  and 
Amen"  which  is  "  in  Christ  Jeeus,  to  the  {^ory  of  Qod 
the  Father."  While,  however,  we  are  engaged  in 
observing  Amaud,  bis  mind  has  visibly  wandered  from 
the  highthemes  he  has  been  contemplating  to  Bomethiiig 
of  mere  transitory  interest.  He  has  come  unawares 
upon  the  patriarch's  earnest  and  pathetic  cry  for  his 
SiBtbom  son,  "0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  1" 
and  the  words  seem  to  touch  some  chord  of  painful 
remembrance  within.  Hia  looic  tiecomea  troubled,  hia 
eyea  grow  dim  with  tears,  and  he  covers  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Be  remained  thus  silent  and  moUonkas 
untJl  his  reverie  woa  disturbed  by  a  little  fair-haired 
girl,  about  eight  years  old,  who  tripped  lightly  into  the 

"Father— my  hther!"  taid  the  child,  taking  her 

stand  by  hia  side. 

He  answered  her,  almost  without  looking  up,  "  I  am 
busy  ;  go  to  Margot." 

"  Margot  is  away,  taking  care  of  poor  old  Genevieve, 
who  is  ill  Come,  my  father,  there  is  a  bo;  without  who 
wants  thee." 

■"  Who  ia  he ) "  asked  the  pastor,  still  rather  absently. 

"  I  know  "not,  my  father ;  bo  ia  a  stranger— a  tall, 
pale  boy,  with  lai^e,  bright  dark  eyes,"  She  added, "  I 
think  he  is  hungry;  may  I  give  him  some  food  '." 

Her  last  worde  were  unheard.  Sttange  and  sudden 
was  the  change  that  came  over  the  pastor's  face.  In  a 
moment  his  dark,  sunburnt  cheek  grew  pale  with 
emotion,  and  a  keen  obeerver  might  have  noticed  that 
hia  limbe  trembled  as  he  rose  to  follow  the  child,  wliich 
he  immediately  did,  leaving  the  Bible  open  on  the  table. 
At  the  door  of  the  little  porch  stood  a  boy,  his  face  pale, 
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hiB  slight  form  wasted  with  want  and  toil,  and  his  dress 
— which  had  onoe  been  fine,  even  costly— worn  and  soiled. 
The  pastor  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  earnestly  and  in 
silence,  then  turned  away,  perhaps  to  hide  a  look  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  He  soon  conquered  the 
momentary  weakness,  however,  and  turning  to  the  boy, 
he  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  and  what  dost  thou  want?*' 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  dialect  differing  consider- 
ably from  the  patois  of  the  valleys,  though  the  pastor 
fortunately  appeared  to  understand  it.  "  I  am  a  Pro- 
venfal,  good  barbe,  and  I  seek  Christian  people  who 
will  give  me  food  and  shelter  for  the  love  of  God.'* 

*'  Ah,  one  of  our  poor  exiled  brethren  !  Come  in,  my 
child,  and  welcome,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

For  the  cruel  devastations  committed  by  the  crusading 
army  in  the  fair  regions  of  Provence  and  Languedoc 
were  the  theme  of  daily  conversations  amongst  the  people 
of  the  valleys.  Already  many  wanderers  from  these 
desolated  countries  had  sought  shelter  "  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  hills,*'  where  their  brethren  dwelt  in  safety, 
and  were  welcomed  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  which 
must  have  fallen  like  dew  on  their  tried  and  sorrowing 
hearts.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  first  of  these 
strangers  who  visited  the  secluded  Valley  of  the  Guil 
was  the  orphan  boy,  whom  Arnaud  now  gently  took  by 
the  hand,  and  led  into  the  cottage.  He  was  soon  seated, 
and  little  Aim6e  gladly  fetched  bread,  milk,  and  cheese, 
and  set  them  before  him,  whilst  Arnaud  himself  poured 
out  for  him  a  cup  of  the  red  wine  which  the  villagers 
used  on  festive  occasions.  He  ate  and  drank  as  one 
who  sorely  needed  such  refreshment ;  and  then,  as  he 
seemed  much  fatigued,  Arnaud  led  him  into  the  inner 
room,  that  he  might  rest  and  escape  the  questionings  of 
little  Aim6e,  her  nurse  Margot,  and  their  peasant  neigh- 
bours, who  would  not  fail  to  flock  to  the  barhe's  oottuge 
to  see  the  stranger  from  Provence.  The  boy  at  once 
took  up  the  0|>en  Bible,  and  having  found  the  passage 
he  sought,  he  pointed  out  the  words  to  Arnaud,  '*  Who- 
soever shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

*^  May  I  then  hail  in  thee  a  disciple  of  our  common 
Lord  V*  said  the  barbe. 

"  I  trust  so,  indeed,"  the  boy  replied. 

"  Thou  hast  been  taught  to  keep  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  and  to  abhor  the  errors  which 
wicked  men  have  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Christ  ?" 

*^  1  have.  I  am  one  of  the  sect  men  call  the  Albi- 
genses." 

Arnaud  inquired  his  name.  He  answered  simply, 
"  Henri." 

•*  Art  thou  alone,  poor  boy  ?  Have  thy  parents,  kins- 
folk, and  friends,  all  perished  ?" 

"  All"  was  the  mournful  reply. 

A  few  more  questions  elicited  the  principal  facts  of 
the  boy's  history.  He  told  them  witliout  emotion,  but 
with  a  quiet  sadness  which  rather  resembled  the  settled 
depression  of  advanced  years  than  the  quick,  demon- 


strative grief  of  youth.  Only  once  he  spoke  eamestlj, 
and  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  kindling  eye.  Impressed 
both  by  his  appearance  and  by  something  which  betziyed 
itself  every  moment  in  his  speech  and  manner,  Arnaod 
said,  *'  I  doubt  not  thou  art  of  noble  birth  and  lineage, 
my  child." 

The  boy  raised  his  head  proudly.  '*  Of  the  noblest," 
he  said ;  ''  for  three  generations  have  my  fathers  kept 
the  faith,  and  my  mother** — here  his  voice  faltered— 
'*  my  mother  dic^  a  blessed  martyr  for  the  name  of 
Christ" 

Arnaud  embraced  him ;  one  who  rejoiced  in  this,  SDd 
in  no  other  patent  of  nobility,  claimed  the  atrongeit 
sympathies  of  the  zealous  Waldense,  who  himaelf  dnt 
his  lineage  from  martyr  sires,  and  in  whose  hreest  then 
beat  a  martyr's  heart    Henri  told  him  farther,  that 
after  the  martyrdom  of  his  mother,  the  sainted  lad|yof 
La  Yaur,  and  the  desolation  of  his  childhood's  hoac^  be 
found  refuge  with  the  generous  young  Yisooant  d 
Beziers,  whose  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  caoie  of  the 
Albigenses  cost  him  lands  and  life.     After  witoen- 
ing  his  master's  death  in  prison,   the  pa^  escaped 
with  difficulty,  to  And  himself  in  the  midst  d  nsief 
and  dangers,  friendless,  and  without  a  refuge.    He  n- 
called  the  stories  heard  from  his  mother  of  bfetbieD  in 
the  faith  who  lived  in  the  secluded  Alpine  vaUeji,  and 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  make  his  way  to  their  abodei 
His  journey,  performed  in  the  winter  season,  proted 
toilsome  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme.    His  idesi  both 
of  the  place  he  sought  to  reach  and  of  the  ways  whid 
led  to  it  were  exceedingly  vague,  and  he  fieand  to 
betray  himself  by  too  minute  inquirieSb    Similar  feis 
kept  him  from  having  recourse  to  the  mooaiteriei^ 
which  in  those  days  were  almost  the  only  places  wboe 
destitute  wayfarers  might  hope  to  receive  food  aid 
shelter.    He  confessed  to  Arnaud  that  his  tenor  d 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  monks  sometiitfi 
nearly  paralyzed  him ;  and  remarked  that  it  was  stnogB 
he  had  never  felt  this  until  after  his  mastef^adeatbi 
having  cheerfully  braved  at  least  equal  dangers  in  older 
to  visit  him  in  prison. 

*' Hast  thou,  then,  such  a  fear  of  death?**  aakedthi 
pastor. 

''  Oh,  no,  barbe ;  I  did  not  fear  death,  if  death  vooU 
have  come  to  me  like  sleep ;  in  truth  I  was  oAes  S» 
tired  that  I  longed  for  it  But  I  feared  torture ;  fv 
then  might  I  perchance  have  proved  a  coward  sod* 
traitor^  and  denied  the  Lord  who  boughtme— aboniUl 
thought,  that  haunted  me  night  and  day.** 

'<  And  before  the  death  of  thy  lord,  when  thoo  stft 
on  thy  way  to  reach  him,  did  such  thoughts  never  oo0* 
to  thee  ?" 

**  I  recked  not  of  them,  I  oidy  thought  of  Aim;  ^ 
I  so  loved  him." 

**  And  as  that  love  bore  thee  fearlen  through  the 
perils  thou  didst  brave  for  his  sake,  so  wouki  a  stronger 
love  have  upheld  thee  in  the  fiery  trial,  had  that  bees 
appointed  for  thee. 
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"  Bat  thy  journey  mtut  needs  have  been  a  difficult 
ft?" 

^  It  was  80.  Tet  were  there  some  who  showed  me 
idness  by  the  way.  I  shrank  from  the  monasteries, 
b  I  aometimee  sought  the  castles  instead.  I  remem- 
red  many  a  nrvente  which  my  lord  and  his  knights 
id  to  sing  in  leisure  hours,  and  more  than  onoe  these 
n  me  a  welcome  and  a  meal  Of  one  castle  I  mind 
I  specially,  where  the  seigneur  was  kind  in  his  deeds 
mgh  st^n  in  his  words  and  looks.  He  drew  from 
I  part  of  my  story ;  and  when  I  had  told  it,  and  was 
out  to  withdraw,  the  young  lord  his  son  followed  me 
n  the  hall,  and  gave  me  a  gold  beianif  sayuig  it  was 
esBie  I  was  a  brave  boy,  and  feared  neither  pope  nor 
iflst— Ood  reward  him !— though,  in  sooth,  there  was 
wm  praise  less  deserved,  for  at  the  time  he  spake  my 
said  heart  was  sinking  to  the  very  depths." 
"  But  Qod  has  been  better  to  thee  than  thy  fears,  my 
or  child." 

"Tesy  barbe,  he  has  led  me  home  ;*'  and  he  covered 
i  &oe  to  conceal  the  grateful  tears  which,  in  his 
Mkneu  and  weariness^  he  was  unable  to  repress. 
The  pastor  saw  that  nature  was  almost  exhausted. 
Thou  shalt  rest,"  he  said,  *^  and  to-morrow  we  will 
ilk  further  of  all  these  things." 

The  best  couch  the  cottage  afforded  was  soon  prepared 
'or  the  wanderer ;  and  after  an  earnest  thanksgiving  for 
(he  Biercies  he  had  received,  he  laid  himself  down  to 
Mt,  and  ere  long  he  fell  into  a  heavy,  but  troubled  and 
nu^neshing  sleep. 

Amsud  lit  his  little  lamp,  and  taking  his  seat  not  far 
bom  the  couch,  he  resumed  his  book.  It  was  some  time 
bafiire  be  could  fix  his  wandering  thoughts  even  upon 
the  iscred  page  before  him.  Many  sorrows  had  he 
bowo,  but  one  there  was  which,  above  all  the  rest,  had 
■hidowed  his  life,  and  the  events  of  the  day  recalled  it 
*hridlj  to  his  mind.  Never,  indeed,  could  he  wholly 
pot  it  from  him ;  it  was  the^  theme  of  bitter,  agonizing 
thoqgiit;  of  fervent,  even  of  passionate  prayer ;  some- 
^Bm,  too^  of  wild  hopes,  doomed  to  inevitable  disap- 
pointment. Five  years  had  passed  since  his  only  son 
^  dilest  child  left  his  home  for  a  day's  visit  to  a 
■^ghbooriog  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Cathohcs.  lie 
^  not  return ;  for  a  zealous  band  of  preaching  monks, 
who  vere  at  that  time  pursuing  their  calling  in  the  place, 
performed  what  they  cocsiderod  the  charitable  and  meri- 
toriou  deed  of  enticing  the  young  Waldense  from  his 
^Mne  and  parents,  and  Arnaud  could  never  afterwards 
^ibtiiii  even  the  least  information  about  him.  *  What 
^^  this  bitter  stroke  tenfold  more  bitter  was  the 
^*rt)e's  strong  conviction  that  his  beloved  I16d6  bad 
^er  felt  the  preciousness  of  the  sacred  truths  in  which 
'^  had  been  from  his  infisncy  carefully  instructed.  It 
wii  this  which  prompted  the  daily,  nightly  prayer  so 
^  mixed  with  tears, ''  Bring  him  back,  0  bring  him 

*  It  b  veil  known  that  the  practice  of  kidnapping  the  children  of 
^  WaUcneei^  iir  tlie  porpoio  of  edocatlug  them  In  the  Bomanlst 
^vwnry  InqjmolL 


back  to  thee,  my  Glod !  to  thee,  if  not  to  me  V*"  But  he 
often  added,  "yet  to  me  also,  if  it  be  thy  wilL" 

And  all  this  went  on  beneath  a  calm,  silent,  stem 
exterior.  Rarely  or  never  had  Arnaud  addressed  any 
in  terms  of  fondness.  His  ordinary  manner,  though 
gentle,  was  cold  and  self-contained,  even  to  abstraction. 
But  he  loved  with  a  love  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
which  those  light  natures  who  wear  their  hearts  on 
brow  and  lip  could  not  even  conceive.  Only  those  of 
his  flock  who  had  felt  his  rare  and  tender  sympathy  in 
hours  of  sorrow,  knew  something  of  his  real  character, 
though  even  they  little  guessed  from  what  conflicts  and 
sufferings  he  had  learned  that  very  sympathy. 

Will  his  reputation  for  good  sense  be  fatally  com* 
promised  if  we  confess  the  fancy  that  crossed  his  mind, 
almost  overwhelming  him  with  emotion,  when  his  little 
girl  so  suddenly  announced  the  coming  of  Henri  i  Even 
wise  men  allow  hope  to  whisper  many  a  suggestion 
which  calmer  reason  disapproves.  Moreover,  had  not 
Arnaud  prayed  for  years,  though  with  submission,  for 
his  son*s  restoration  ?  Why  should  he  not  expect  an 
answer  7  Although  none  knew  better  than  he,  that 
while  prayer  must  and  will,  be  answered,  it  becomes  not 
the  petitioner  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  reply;  still 
his  faith  in  the  tender  love  of  Him  to  whom  he  prayed 
was  at  once  strong  and  childlike,  and  he  thought  it  a 
thing  not  incredible  that  some  morn  or  eve  his  lost  one 
might  be  literally  "  brought  back  to  him," — yes,  even 
to  the  very  door  of  his  childhood's  home. 

After  the  unbidden,  and,  if  you  will,  the  irrational, 
hope  in  which  he  indulged,  came  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  depression  that  he 
returned  to  bis  work,  trying  to  think  that  all  remained 
just  as  it' had  been  before  the  prayer  of  Abraham  for 
Ishmael  arrested  his  attention.  The  poor  boy  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  refuge  was. only  an  exiled  wanderer  from 
Provence.  Oidy ! — did  not  the  words  of  his  Book  re- 
buke the  unworthy  thought  ?  Was  it  an  accident  that 
in  tummg  over  its  leaves  his  eyes  should  rest  upon  the 
passage,  *'  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  fed  me;  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in."  '<  And  is  it  thou,  0  blessed  Saviour 
— thou,  in  the  guise  of  thy  poor,  weary,  suffering  dis- 
ciple ?  Have  I  asked  thee  for  him,  and  hast  thou  given 
me  in  his  stead— thyself  ?  Shall  I  murmur  at  the 
gift  ?  Bather  let  me  use  it  in  all  thankfulness,  as  from 
thine  awn  gracious  hand." 


IL- 


-"  KOT  TXT." 


Henri  awoke  from  a  short  troubled  slumber  with  a 
burning  brow  and  throbbing  puLw.  He  shivered  as  if 
with  cold,  and  yet  felt  a  strange  heat  through  every 
vein.  At  first  he  could  not  recoUect  where  he  was ; 
but  looking  up  he  saw  his  kind  host  still  bending  over 
his  book  in  the  lamp  light ;  and  the  sight  aided  him  in 
recalling,  though  gradually  and  with  difliculty,  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day.  He  tried  to  thank  his 
heavenly  Father  for  having  led  him  safely  through  so 
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many  dangers ;  but  the  expressions  he  sought  refused 
to  oome  to  him.  Once  and  again  he  began  bis  simple 
prayer^  and  as  often  did  he  lose  the  thread  of  his 
thoughts  in  a  sort  of  tangled  maze.  At  last  the  words 
seemed  to  change  into  a  procession  of  men  and  women 
with  unnatural  and  distorted  faces ;  they  mocked  and 
jeered  at  him  as  they  passed,  and  eluded  all  his  efforts 
to  seize  them.  Then  he  found  himself  at  La  Yaur,  the 
home  of  his  childhood ;  his  mother  stood  beside  him ; 
but  her  look  (that  look  recalled  so  often)  was  troubled 
and  anxious,  and  a  shadow  seemed  to  rest  on  her,  and 
on  all  the  fi&miliar  objects  around.  Presently  the  scene 
changed ; .  the  room  gradually  filled  with  fierce  Cru- 
saders, and  he  stood  alone  in  their  midst  He  heard 
their  loud  voices,  and  saw  their  angry  glances  as  they 
brandished  their  swords,  threatening  him  with  horrible 
tortures;  a  long-robed  priest  stood  before  him  thrusting 
a  crucifix  into  his  face,  wanting  to  force  him  to  kiss  it, 
and  commanding  him  to  abjure  the  Albigensian  heresies. 
''  No,  no,**  he  cried  alood,  '4  will  not  deny  my  Saviour ! " 
With  a  start  he  awoke ;  where  was  he  ?  On  a  couch  in 
a  quiet  room,  a  kind  grave-looking  man  standing  beside 
bim,  holding  his  hand  in  bis.  The  barbe  soothed  him 
with  gentle  words,  telling  him  he  was  safe  and  amongst 
friends ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  held  to  his  burning 
lips  a  cup  coutaining  some  cooling  draught.  "  I  must 
not,*'  cried  Henri,  turning  away  lus  head ;  '*  he  said  to 
me,  Beware  of  it— touch  it  not  1  *' 

*'  Drink,  my  child,**  the  barbe  answered  gently,  but 
firmly;  "  the  medicine  will  do  thee  good.**  Mechanically, 
and  from  the  habit  of  obedience,  Henri  drained  the 
cup.  It  was  the  last  action  of  which  he  retained  any 
distinct  consciousness,  and  many  days  and  nights  passed 
away  ere  an  interval  of  reason  returned. 

Carefully  was  the  friendless  stranger  watched  and 
tended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage ;  the  neigh- 
bours too  exhibited  much  sympathy,  for  was  not  the 
poor  boy  one  of  their  exiled  brethren,  a  sufferer  for  the 
£ftith  they  held  so  dear  ? 

The  fever  was  of  a  virulent  type ;  whether  Henri  in 
his  wanderings  had  been  exposed  to  any  infection,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  consequence  of  the  hardships 
he  had  undergone,  and  of  the  anxiety  and  distress  of 
his  mind,  was  never  certainly  known.  Experience  had 
taught  the  barbe  a  few  simple  precautions  against  the 
spread  of  infection,  and  these  he  used ;  but  his  faith 
was  too  strong,  and  his  charity  too  fervent,  to  allow 
him  weakly  to  shrink  from  any  danger  that  came  to 
him  in  the  guise  of  a  duty.  But  when  day  after  day 
passed  away,  and  his  remedies  failed  to  produce  any 
beneficial  effect,  he  felt  more  depressed  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  own.  On  that  first  night  of  Henri's 
arrival,  he  accepted  bim  as  a  gift  from  Gkxl  to  be  re- 
ceived with  grateful  joy,  which  was  no  doubt  increased 
by  some  hidden  and  unaccountable  association  connect- 
ing the  stranger  with  his  lost  son.  He  could  not  ex- 
plain this  even  to  himself;  but  he  certainly  never  looked 
00  Henri's  face  without  thii^king  «f  the  eue  who  ^  was 


not,"  at  least  for  him.     Must  be  thea  die?    ITot  if 
skilful  tender  care  or  fervent  prayers  could  save  him. 
But,  alas,  how  often  have  all  these  been  in  vain !   How 
many  have  been  "prayed  for  with  deep  sobs,**  and 
*'  prayed  for  with  mute  lips,"  and  clasped  dose  to  lovb^ 
hearts  that  fed  as  if  they  must  break  wiUiofit  them,— 
and  yet  the  dread  fiat  has  gone  forth,  recalling  the 
spirit  to  the  God  that  gave  it,  and  leaving  nothing  but 
a  little  dust  to  those  that  love  and  mourn  I    Why  then 
should  this  stranger  be  spaired  f— the  tears  that  might 
be  shed  for  him,  though  sincere,  would  not  Call  fron 
the  eyes  that  had  watched  his  infancy ;  and  very  soon, 
in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  to  weep  fbr,  the  hand 
of  Time  would  dry  them,  and  he  would  deep  foigotin  ' 
in  a  comer  of  the  little  mountain  churehyard.    And  hs 
was  ready  to  go.    Even  the  disjointed  atteranoea  dim 
wandering  mind  told  plainly  where  were  both  bis  tna^ 
sure  and  his  heart    Often  he  seemed  to  fancy  luflnelf 
at  La  Yaur,  with  his  mother,  in  the  old  happy  timei 
before  the  Crusaders  came ;  dmoet  as  often  at  Bezien 
and  Carcassonne  with  one  whom  he  called  his  dear  kf^ 
his  good  kind  master.    But  holy  thoughts  and  woidi 
of  prayer  mingled  with  and  coloured  eveiy  dreiD. 
Frequently  he  repeated  passages  of  Scripiare;  sod 
Margot  noticed  especially  that  he  seemed  to  know  tiie 
Goepd  of  John  by  heart  from  beginning  to  end. 

At  last  the  fever  left  him ;  but  with  it  seemed  to 
depart  strength,  hope,  and  life.  One  lovely  samiBef 
morning,  when  all  nature  rejoiced  and  was  ^sd,  ths 
sunbeams  that  wakened  the  flowers  gently  tooebei 
Henri*s  cold  pale  brow,  rousing  him  from  a  short  sleep 
or  a  stupor  that  resembled  deep.  He  kx>ked  up ;  Ar- 
naud  sat  beside  him.  It  was  wonderful  how  many 
hours  the  busy  pastor  managed  to  spend  by  that  bed*  | 
dde.    *'  Where  am  I  ?  *'  he  asked  gently. 

'*  With  friends  who  love  thee,  dear  child,*'  snsirered 
the  barbe. 

<<  I  think**— Henri  began,  but  his  bodUy  weakneBr 
and  perhaps  dso  some  confusion  of  thought,  iMted 
him  to  stop.  At  length  he  slowly  resumed,^  I  bi^ 
been— at  home.  I  have  seen  my  mother.  Let  me  gQ 
again.*' 

<<  Whither  wouldst  thou  go— to  La  Yaurt"  tAxA 
the  barbe,  probably  with  the  usual  and  naturd  Isuffog 
to  win  from  dying  lips  some  confession  that  the  linoS 
may  remember  with  comfort. 

^'M/**  said  Henri;  and  exerting  all  his  stieostfay 
he  raised  his  thin  hand,  and  feebly  pointed  upirsnii> 
*'  My  home  is  therey — my  mother  is  there  too,-HUid  oqT 
Saviour— let  me  go ! " 

The  hand  dropped  again  on  the  coiwriet,  and  tb^ 
weary  head  pressed  the  pillow  more  heavily.  Anno^ 
gave  him  some  restorative,  which  he  swallowed  with  * 
difficulty ;  and  then  raised  his  large  dark  eyes  wistftiV 
to  the  pastor's  face,  as  if  they  would  repeat  what  hii 
lips  were  too  feeble  to  utter—"  Let  me  go  home."  ^ 
flask  was  laid  down  with  a  dgh,  and  feeling  there  ^ 
nothing  more  he  could  do,  Arnaud  tookhia  place  tp^ 
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I  silence  beride  the  couch,  and  looked  on  the  pale 

ice,  sdll  almost  childlike  in  its  contour,  though  suffer- 

ig  had  dianged  and  sokmnized  its  expression.    Just 

b'the  same  moment  a  little  bird  lighted  on  the  case- 

eat  and  b^an  to  sing,  in  loud  melodious  notes,  his 

oming  hjmn  of  praise ;  but  not  even  a  quiver  of  the 

oaed  ^eUds  gave  sign  that  it  was  heard  by  Henri. 

Then  sounds  of  life  began  to  stir  in  the  adjoining 

partment ;  although  it  was  yet  very  early  little  Aim^ 

aa  riaing.    A  maud  heard'  her  voice  through  the  thin 

Qoden  partition  as  she  repeated  her  simple  prayer. 

ibv  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  some  short  petitions  suited 

oWr  age  which  he  himself  had  taught  her,  she  added, 

litti  imdi  eamestneBS,  '*  And  make  the  poor  sick  boy 

■bII»  and  let  him  be  a  wise  and  good  barbe,  and  preach 

0  the  people  like  my  father." 

"Amen,"  munnured  Amaud,  involuntarily. 

An  hour  afterwards  Maigot  opened  the  door  softly 

nd  kicked  in.    Amaud  pointed  to  the  bed,  saying, 

vith  a  warning  gesture,  "  He  sleeps."    That  word  of 

Inpe  and  promise,  how  often  has  it  been  whispered  by 

tnaUing  lips  beside  the  couch  of  suflfering !    The  sun 

ly  high  in  the  heavens  ere  Henri  woke  from  that 

ifeep.   When  he  did  so,  only  Maigot  was  near,  and 

bedid  not  speak,  but  took  the  medicine  she  gave  with- 

«t  resistance,  and  closed  his  eyes  wearily  again.    But 

viwa  Amaud  returned,  he  said,  with  the  first  smile 

%  kad  ever  seen  on  his  face,  '<  Barbe,  I  have  slept 

aiddraamed." 

*"  Of  what  didst  thou  dream,  my  child  ? " 

^I  was  with  my  mother— I  wished  to  stay— -but  she 

aid,' iTo^ ya* "    After  a  pause  he  added,  <' I  saw  lier 

iaffy— io  happy— in  that  bright  home  with  the  Saviour 

"-tint  I  asked  to  go  there  too,  and  I  shall-— only  just 

«<*yet" 

'^Wilt  thoo  be  content  then  to  stay  here  with  us, 
lid  to  live  and  work  for  that  Saviour?"  asked  the 
WbcL 

""Okyes!  if  He  help  me." 
"And  He  will,"  said  Amaud,  earnestly. 
8d  Henri  lived  and  became  a  son  to  the  Barbe  Amaud, 
iBiis  brother  to  the  little  Aim6e.    For 

**  The  BUirtjr*!  God  had  looked  kindly  down 
Ob  the  Buutjr's  orphan  fon.** 

%  Kt  the  solitaiy  one  in  a  family  where  he  found 
^^^riitiaa  love,  tendemess,  and  sympathy,  and  where 
^  *ai  trained  fbr  a  life  of  useful  labour  in  the  Master^s 
^^ocjwd  at  a  period  when  the  harvest  was  indeed  very 
9^  and  the  labourers  were  very  few. 

JO.— A  WALK  nr  THE  SVOW. 

^oor  years  and  a  half  have  passed  tranquilly  over 
tbe  litt^  fiunily  in  the  Valley  of  the  Quil  since  Henri 
'M  a  weary  wanderer  at  the  Barbe  Amaud's  door. 
^  h  a  wintiy  ni^^t,  and  a  snow  storm  beats  against 
^  «>tti^  threatening  to  drive  in  the  little  door, 
never  baned  eioept  against  the  element^  is 


now  as  strongly  secured  as  may  be.  There  is  warmth 
and  light  within :  the  pastor  sits  at  the  table  with  his 
Bible  open  before  him;  Aim6e  spms;  Margot  roasts 
chestnuts  in  the  embers  in  anticipation  of  their  frugal 
supper;  whilst  Henri,  now  a  tall  and  very  handsome 
youth  of  eighteen,  has  been  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
drewood  for  use,  but  he  pauses,  axe  in  hand,  for  the 
barbe  has  engaged  him  in  an  animated  discussion  on  a 
subject  which  in  those  times  frequently  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  Waldensian  Christians : — Was  the  Pope 
really  the  Antichrist  of  prophecy  ?  And  were  the  fea- 
tures of  Papal  Rome  clearly  traceable  in  the  dark  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Revelation  of  the  woman 
dmnk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus  ?  Upon  this  point  Henri  spoke  with  much  energy 
and  not  a  little  natural  eloquence.  He  had  seen  and 
felt,  therefore  he  believed.  By  no  light  can  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  be  read  so  plainly  as  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  martyr  piles.  Many  things  which  hopelessly 
perplex  the  mere  theorist  are  very  comprehensible  to 
those  whom  they  concern,  and  for  whose  guidance  and 
comfort  they  are  mainly  intended.  Amaud,  as  be- 
seemed his  age,  was  more  calm  than  Henri ;  his  field 
of  vision  was  wider,  and  he  foresaw  objections  more 
readily,  yet  he  was  scarcely  less  decided  in  his  opinions. 
As  he  was  reading  aloud  some  scripture  bearing  on  the 
subject,  Margot  suddenly  exclaim^— 

**  Listen !  some  one  knocks." 

Henri  sprang  to  the  door,  and  hastily  unbarred  it. 
A  young  man,  whose  fur  coat  was  covered  with  snow, 
entered  immediately,  bringing  a  current  of  cold  air  and 
a  stream  of  water  into  the  comfortable  room. 

"  Thou  here,  Ghristophe ! "  cried  the  pastor,  recog- 
nising a  member  of  his  flock  who  lived  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  "What  errand  hath  brought  thee  so 
far  on  such  a  night  ?" 

"An  ill  one,  barbe,"  said  the  young  man.  "My 
poor  mother— Qod  help  her !—  lies  since  morning  speech- 
less, and  for  aught  I  can  see,  at  the  point  of  death." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  barbe  was  by  his 
calling  a  physician  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul. 
It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  young  peasant 
even  to  express  a  desire  that  he  should  accompany  him. 
Without  a  mementos  delay  he  rose  to  prepare  for  the 
expedition.  It  was  a  difficult,  toilsome,  and  even  dan- 
gerous one.  A  walk  of  seven  miles  at  night,  and  in  a 
snow-storm,  over  a  mgged  mountain  and  across  a  ravine, 
might  prove  really  perilous  to  any  but  a  very  robust 
man,  and  one  intimately  acquainted  with  every  rood  of 
the  ground  he  traversed.  The  hitter  Amaud  certainly 
was,  but  the  hardships  of  his  early  life  had  left  him  no 
superabundance  of  physical  strength,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  wonderftil  that  a  thonghtfnl  womanly  little 
maiden  like  Aim^  should  look  anxiously  and  sorrow- 
fully at  her  fiither,  and  with  a  deprecating  air  at  the 
hearer  of  the  unwelcome  summons.  Maigot  expressed 
her  opinion  openly — 

'*  Dost  thou  mean  to  bury  the  barbe  in  a  snow-drift, 
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young  man  7  M ethinks  thou  mightst  have  waited  until 
daylight,  as  if—'' 

"  Margot/'  said  the  barbe  in  a  graTe  though  gentle 
voice, — and  the  word  thus  spoken  silenced  her  imme- 
diately. In  the  meantime  Henri  brought  the  pastoi^s 
doak  and  his  own,  while  a  glance  of  intelligence  and 
sympathy  passed  between  him  and  Aim6e. 

*'  I  do  not  need  thy  escort,  my  son,"  sud  Amaud, 
**  that  of  Christophe  is  sufficient" 

"  But  Christophe  cannot  return  with  thee,  my  father." 

« I  can  wait  till  daylight" 

"  To-morrow  will  be  the  Sabbath,"  replied  Henri. 

*SSupper  is  ready,"  said  Margot,  who  had  by  this 
time  recovered  her  equanimity,  "  you  wUl  not  sureljr  go 
forth  without  it" 

Aim4e  and  Margot  hastily  spread  the  board,  and  with 
as  little  delay  was  the  meal  partaken  of  by  the  three 
travellers.  They  set  out  at  once,  and  reached  their 
destination  in  safety  to  find  the  poor  woman  very  ill, 
though  not  hopelessly  so.  Amaud  did  what  he  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  then,  acoom))anied  by 
Henri,  set  out  on  his  homeward  way,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  return  in  time  for  the  morning  service.  The 
storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  moon  shone  out  dear 
and  cold,  lighting  up  the  jagged  mountain-peaks,  the 
bare  steep  rocks,  and  the  stone  pines  jewelled  with 
snow  flakes. 

"  How  beautiful ! "  Henri  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

*'  And  so  at  last,"  said  Amaud  with  evident  pleasure, 
"  thou  dost  admire  our  mgged  mountains." 

"  I  have  ever  done  so,"  replied  the  youth. 

''Thou  didst  admire  their  beauty,  perchance,  but 
they  seemed  to  thee  like  barriers,  as  if  thou  wert  shut 
in  by  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  far  away  from  the  rich  and 
smiling  plain,  where  thy  heart  lingered." 

"  But  the  fortress  was  my  city  of  refuge,"  said  Henri. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  would  not  hide  anything  from  thee,  my  father. 
It  is  true  I  longed  for  the  old  faces  and  the  old  scenes ; 
and  many  a  tear  did  I  weep  in  secret  as  they  came  back 
unbidden  on  my  mind.  Yet  I  was  not  unhappy ;  I  was 
very  thankful  for  the  mercies  of  my  lot,  for  the  love" 
[here  his  voice  grew  lower]  **  the  love  that  watched  me 
day  by  day,  that  tended  me  through  that  terrible  illness, 
and  through  the  long  period  of  weakness  that  followed 
it  But  I  was  so  weary,— I  had  no  strength  left  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  life,  and  to  make  new  interests  in  a 
strange  place,  and  so  I  yearned  for  the  dear  old  Pro- 
vencal, home,  for  one  word  from  my  mother's  lips,  or 
even  one  cheerful '  Come  hither,  Henri'  from  my  kind 
young  lord.  But  ever,  with  a  burst  of  anguish,  came 
the  thought, '  All,— all  are  silent  in  the  grave.'  I  knew 
it  was  not  right,  still  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  help 
wishing  to  lie  down  with  them  and  be  at  rest" 

"Poor  boy  I  I  well  remember  thy  mournful  looks. 
In  good  sooth  I  thought  the  Master  bad  called  thee." 

<*  It  was  strange,'*  continued  Henri,  "  the  first  em- 
ployment I  felt  an  interest  in,  and  for  which  I  cared  to 


live,  was  teaching  little  Aim^e  to  read.    Doat  tbon  nol 
remember,  my  father?" 

"  I  remember  thou  didst  save  me  a  trcmblewMne  woxk, 
and  one  that  often  tasked  my  patience.** 

"I  received  far  more  than  I  gave,"  said  He&rL 
"  How  well  I  remember  the  evening  I  was  installed  in 
the  office  of  teacher !    I  had  been  lying  faint  and  weaiy, 
and  in  order  to  dissipate  sad  dreams  of  the  jMst,  I  was 
committing  to  memoiy  the  Nobla  Leycon,  when  Iheard 
thy  voice  and  hers  in  the  next  room.    Her  lesaon  was  a 
difficult  one,  and  (if  I  must  say  it  of  the  little  sister)  nol 
over  well  prepared.    Thou  too  badst  a  wearisome  day's 
work ;  and,  in  short,  the  thought  flashed  on  my  mind 
that  I  was  selfish  and  an  idler,  moaraing  over  whst 
could  not  be  changed,  and  making  no  eflfort  to  assist 
those  who  were  so  kind  to  me.    I  could  Uo  bat  little. 
Was  that  a  reason  I  should  do  nothing?    So  I  asked 
thee  to  permit  me  to  teach  little  Aimfe,  and  a  pleasant 
occupation,  in  truth,  have  I  ever  found  it"    The  Isit 
words  were  spoken  with  a  glowing  cheek.  •  • 

"  I  feared  it  would  too  much  fatigue  thee,  and  the 
more  so  as  my  Aim6e  is  thoughtless  and  inattentiie, 
though  quick.  But  my  fears  soon  vanished  when  I 
heard  peals  of  ringing  laughter  from  you  both  overtlie 
book.  And  one  evening,  as  I  came  upon  you  unawires, 
while  you  chased  your  wayward  pupU  in  and  out  among 
the  chestnut  trees,  my  heart  was  very  glad,  and  I  nid 
within  myself,  *  He  will  not  die,  but  live,  and  dedm 
the  works  of  the  Jjord ! '  Dost  thou  know,  Henri|  what 
hath  ever  been  my  desire  for  thee  ?" 

"  I  have  guessed  it,  my  father." 

*'  I  tnist  to  hear  thy  voice  in  our  temple,  and  tbsl 
when  I  go  hence,  and  am  no  more  seen,  my  adopted 
son,  and  not  a  stranger,  shall  succeed  me  in  my  work." 

For  some  time  Henri  walked  in  silence  beside  the 
pastor.  At  length  he  said,  **  My  father,  didst  then  not 
in  thine  early  years  preach  the  truth  in  distant  lands  1' 

**  Yes ;  I  went  forth  as  a  missionary.  I  travelled  in 
the  plains  of  Dauphiny  and  in  Provence^  then  aoftb- 
wards  into  Germany." 

^  '*  Didst  thou  not  travel  in  the  guise  of  a  wandering 
merchant,  winning  access  by  means  of  thy  wares  and 
trinkets  for  the  precious  jewels  of  the  word  of  Gol'' 

'*  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  tried  that  plan  at  one 
time,— it  was  in  Saxony.  I  laid  myself  open  tons*  . 
picion  by  a  thoughtless  mistake  in  the  prices  of  tb0 
goods  I  carried  for  sale,  and  the  matter  ended  hf  ^f 
being  lodged  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monastery,  where  I 
remained  for  three  years." 

This  was  the  first  time  Henri  had  heard  the  bsi^ 
even  allude  to  those  three  years  of  suffering,  which,  ii^ 
tmth,  had  done  the  work  of  ten  or  twenty  on  his  frao^ 
and  mind. 

"  They  must  have  been  dreary  years  "  he  said. 

**  No,  Qod  was  with  me,"  returned  Amaud  with  vb^ 
plicity.  He  added,  half  reluctantly,  **  Yet  I  do  no^ 
deny^  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  bear ;  for  I  had  left  ("^ 
in  the  valley  who  would  mourn  for  me— my  \i^ 
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Aim6e*8  mother.  But  God  was  merciful  to  me;  I 
escaped,  returned  home,  and  enjoyed  several  years  of 
sweet  and  tranquil  happiness,  such  as  I  shall  never  for- 
get I  have  known  much  sorrow  since ;  but  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?" 

Henri  wished  to  know  more,  and  yet  he  shrank  from 
asking.    When,  however,  a  reserved  and  silent  nature 
takes  another  into  intimate  love  and  communion,  it  is 
likdy  that  once  at  least  the  secret  place  of  the  heart 
will  be  opened,  and  the  friend  allowed  to  enter  in  and 
tonch  the  grief  or  the  joy  that  lies  beneath  all  others. 
PnkaUy  anee^  not  oftener,  and  on  both  sides,  the  con- 
fidcMe  is  never  afterwards  alluded  to,  and  never  for- 
gotten.   Amaad  said  abniptly,  "  I  know  not  why  it  is, 
I  always  associate  thee  with  him  through  whom  Qod 
KBt  me  the  keenest  sorrow,  because  my  heart  had  given 
Uie  deepest  lova"    • 

Henri  almost  trembled.  He  would  willingly  have 
troided  what  was  coming,  though  a  few  moments  be- 
fore be  longed  to  hear  it  '*  I  think  I  understand,"  he 
aid  in  a  low  voice. 

*'Hath  Aim^e  then  told  thee  of  her  brother  ?  Poor 
child,  she  scarce  could  remember  him." 

"She  has  a  dim,  confused  recollection  of  a  brave  and 
betntiful  boy,  who  played  with  her,  and—"  but  be  did 
D9t  finish  the  sentence. 

**Tenified,  and  led  her  into  mischief^  wouldst  thou 
vj\  Truly  a  wilder,  more  daring  boy  than  my  R6n6 
bave  I  never  seen.  Fear  was  unknown  to  him;  and  this 
H  was  which  led  him  to  his  ruin.  Alas,  those  cruel 
nooks !  But  what  matters  all  the  rest,  were  it  not  for 
iutpredoossoult" 

**Isnot  that  soul  precious  in  the  Saviour's  eyes  as 
veD  ai  in  those  of  the  wronged  and  deeply-suffering 
btherf*  thought  Henri  in  his  inmost  heart;  but  he 
^  not  give  utterance  to  his  thought  aloud.  He  asked 
io afiiltering  tone,  **  How  old  was  he?*' 

''Only  in  his  deventh  year.  I  have  known  children 
of  that  age  and  younger,  of  whom  I  could  confidently 
ny  that  *  neither  death  nor  life  could  separate  them 
^  the  love  of  Qod.*    But  he  was  not  of  these." 

''My  father,"  said  Henri,  ** I  should  not  speak,  per- 
dunoe,  fbr  I  am  but  a  boy,  and  I  know  scarce  anything. 
Bat  the  little  I  do  know  I  have  learned  through  suffer- 
ing, and  this  makes  me  grasp  it  very  firmly.  I  think 
tbt  Qod  has  stnuige  ways  of  working,  and  that  be  is 
often  about  to  give  us  our  very  heart's  desire,  just  when 


he  seems  to  put  it  farthest  away  from  us.  It  is  not 
beyond  his  power,  and  who  knoweth  whether  it  may  be 
his  will  even  yet  to  give  thee  joy  of  the  lost  one,  and  to 
make  his  loss  a  link  in  the  chain." 

"  What  thou  sayest  has  sometimes  been  the  voice  of 
my  own  heart ;  but  I  have  feared  to  listen  to  it  The 
monks  give  not  up  their  victims  readOy;  and  if ,  as  is 
almost  certain,  my  poor  child  very  easily  conformed  to 
their  religion,  they  would  deal  gently  enough  with  him, 
and  his  fine  talents  and  his  energy  would  procure  him 
many  things  which  make  a  life  in  this  world,  a  life 
without  Qod,  pass  more  pleasantly  away.  But  alas  for 
the  end  thereof  I" 

There  was  a  deep  settled  anguish  in  bis  tone  as  he 
said  this. 

"One  at  least,"  he  presently  resumed,  '^ mourned 
that  loss,  the  days  of  whose  mourning  are  now  ended. 
Thou  hast  seen  her  grave,  and  that  of  the  two  little 
ones  in  age  between  my  first-bom  and  my  little 
Aim6e?" 

'*  I  have,"  said  Henri;  and  he  looked  up  in  the  pas- 
tor's face,  and  added,  "  Qod  comfort  thee,  my  father." 

"  He  has,  and  by  thy  hand,"  replied  Arnaud.  "  He 
sent  thee  to  be  my  son  instead  of  the  lost  one." 

So  the  conversation  dropped,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  almost  ended  their  walk  that  Henri  resumed. 
"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  if  thou  wilt  approve,  and  bless 
me,  it  is  my  desire  to  go  forth  as  a  missionary  into 
Provence  and  Languedoc." 

''  But  hast  thou  counted  the  cost,  Henri  ?  Thou 
wilt  have  to  put  thy  life  in  thine  hand." 

"  I  come  of  warlike  sires ;  all  my  ancestors  have 
dared  death  on  the  battle-field." 

'*But  that  death,  thou  knowest,  is  not  as  the 
martyi^s  slow  death  in  prison  or  at  the  torturing  stake.** 

**  As  little  was  the  prize  for  which  they  contended 
like  the  crown  of  ^ory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

But  the  prompt  courageous  tone  in  which  these  words 
were  uttered  was  quickly  changed  as  he  added  in  a 
low  voice,  but  very  earnestly, ''  I  am  weakness  itself, 
yet '  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtb- 
eneth  me.*" 

The  pastor  felt  that  Henri's  purpose  was  no  sudden 
impulse,  but  a  determination  which  had  been  growing 
and  deepening  in  his  heart  for  years ;  he  did  not, 
therefore,  feel  that  he  could  refuse  his  sanction  and 
approbation. 

(To  be  eontinuML) 
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T  mtij  be  in  the  erening. 

When  the  woric  of  the  dlijr  u 

done, 

And  ;oD  have  time  to  lit  in  die 

twilj^t 

And  vatch  the  sinking  sun, 

Wbile  the  long  bright  dAj  diet 

Orer  the  sea, 

And  the  hour  grows  qniet  and  holy 

With  thoughts  (J  Me 
While  yon  hear  the  village  diildren 

Puting  BloDg  the  street. 
Among  those  thronging  footsteps 

Majcome  the  sound  of  Jfyfeet: 
Theiefora  I  tell  ;ou.  Watch 

B;  the  light  of  the  evening  itar, 
When  the  room  it  growing  duskj 

As  the  clouds  afar; 
Let  the  door  he  on  the  latch 

In  your  home. 
For  it  ma;  be  through  the  gloaming 

I  will  come. 

It  m^  be  when  the  midnight 

Is  beavj  upon  the  land, 
And  the  hbck  waves  lying  dumbly 

Along  the  sand; 
When  the  moonleu  night  draws  cloce, 
And  the  lights  are  out  in  t^e  honse; 
When  the  fires  bum  low  and  red. 
And  the  watch  is  ticking  loadly 

Beside  the  bed: 
Thongh  you  ileep,  tired  out,  on  yoor  couch, 
SliU  your  heart  must  vtake  and  watch 

In  the  dark  room, 
For  it  nMy  be  that  at  mtdiught 

I  will  come. 

It  ma;  be  at  the  cock-crow. 
When  the  night  is  dying  slowly 

In  the  ikj. 
And  the  sea  looks  calm  and  holy. 

Waiting  for  the  dawn 

Of  the  golden  BUD 

Which  draweth  nigh; 
When  the  mists  are  on  the  valleys,  shading 


Then 


1  chill, 


And  My  morning-star  it  fading;  tUing 

Over  the  hill : 
Behold  I  say  unto  yon,  Watch; 


Let  the  door  be  on  the  latdi 

In  your  home ; 
In  the  diill  before  the  dawaii^ 
Between  the  night  and  mcniing 

I  may  gmu^ 

It  may  be  in  the  morning, 

When  the  sun  is  bright  and  strong, 
And  the  dew  is  glittering  ihari^y 

Over  the  little  lawn  ; 
When  the  waves  are  laughing  londly 

Along  the  thote, 
And  the  little  birds  are  sin^ng  sweetly 

About  the  door ; 
With  the  long  day's  work  before  yen. 

You  rite  up  with  the  sun, 
And  the  neighbouTs  oome  in  to  talk  a  littli 

Of  tXL  that  must  be  done. 
But  remember  that  /  may  be  tfae  next 

To  come  in  at  the  door, 
To  call  you  from  all  your  boty  woik 

For  evermore : 
As  yon  work  your  heart  nratt  watch, 
For  the  door  is  on  the  latch 

And  it  may  be  in  the  morning. 
I  will  come." 


So  Be  petsed  down  my  cottage  garden, 

By  the  path  that  leads  to  the  tea, 
Till  He  came  t«  the  turn  of  the  little  road 

Where  tlie  birch  and  laburnnm  ttet 
Lean  over  and  tnh  the  way; 
There  I  taw  him  a  moment  etav. 
And  turn  once  mora  to  Jno, 

As  I  wept  at  the  cotttge  door, 
And  lift  up  Hit  hands  in  Ueseing— 

Then  I  saw  His  face  no  more. 


And  I  stood  ttiU  in  the  doorway. 

Leaning  against  the  wall, 
Not  heeding  the  fair  white  rosea. 

Though  I  crushed  them  and  let  tbea 
Only  looking  down  the  pathway. 

And  looking  towuds  the  tea, 
And  wondering,  and  nondeiing 

When  Be  would  come  back  for  me, 
TiUIwssawaraofanAngel 

Who  was  going  swiftly  by. 
With  the  gladness  of  one  who  goeUk 
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In  the  light  of  Ood  Most  Hi^^ 
He  passed  the  end  of  the  cottage 

Towards  the  garden  gate,— 
(I  suppose  he  was  come  down 
At  the-settiog  of  the  sun 
To  comfort  some  one  in  the  village 

Whose  dwelling  was  desolate), 
And  he  paused  before  the  door 

Beside  my  place, 
And  the  likeness  of  a  smile 

Was  on  his  face . — 
"  Weep  not,"  he  said,  "  for  unto  you  is  giren 

To  watch  for  the  coming  of  His  feet 
Who  is  the  Olory  of  our  blessed  HeaTon; 

The  work  and  wat9hing  will  be  very  sweet 

Eren  in  an  earthly  home, 
And  in  such  an  hour  as  you  think  not 

He  will  come." 


So  I  am  wAtchirtg  quietly ' 

Everyday. 
Whenever  the  sun  diinea  brightly 

I  rise  and  say, — 
"  Surely  it  is  the  shining  of  His  face, 
And  look  unto  the  gates  of  His  high  place 

Beyond  the  sea, 
For  I  know  He  is  coming  shortly 

To  summon  me. 
And  when  a  shadow  falls  across  the  window 

Of  my  room, 
Where  I  am  working  my  appointed  task, 
Ilifb  my  head  to  watch  the  door  and  ask 

If  He  is  come ; 
And  the  Angel  answers  sweetly 

In  my  home, — 
''  Only  a  few  more  shadows. 

And  He  will  come." 

Mardi  1864.  &  It 


THE  FICKTEEE  07  SCRIPTTIRK* 

BT  JAMSS  HAMILTON,  D.D. 


^■EN  the  Jussieuan  arrangement  of  plants, 
^1 1  the  fig  belongs  to  the  ArtocarpacecBy  or 
^H  y  the  bread-fruit  order ;  and  this  again  is 
^H  !  treated  by  many  as  a  section  or  tribe  of 
BB  !  the  Urticacem — a  large  and  miscellaneous 
^S^  family,  which  would  in  that  case  include  • 
T  herbs  and  trees  as  dissimilar  as  the  hop 

the  nettle,  the  hemp  and  the  mulberry,  the  nntri- 
t  bread-fruit  and  the  deadly  upas,  the  insignificant 
toiy  which  scantily  adorns  the  ruined  wall,  and  the 
hty  banian  covering  whole  congregations  with  its 
enetrable  shadow. 

be  fig-tree  of  the  Bible  is  the  Fiem  earica  of  Lin- 
s,  sad  derives  its  trivial  name  from  that  maritime 
rinoe  of  Asia  Minor  which  in  dassical  times  was  so 
oos  for  this  fruit,  that  we  find  Ovid  and  Cicero 
kking  of  "  carians"  (earicat)  when  they  mean  figs, 
ourselves  have  the  same  habit  of  naming  fruits 
T  their  most  famous  localities,  till,  as  not  unfre- 
ntly  happens,  the  noun  is  merged  in  the  adjective, 
u  the  grapes  of  Corinth  have  contracted  into  *'  cnr- 
U,"  and  the  plums  of  Damascus  are  **  damsons" 
nasosDes). 

^esitem  origin,  the  fig  has  been  from  time  imme- 
rial  naturalised  over  a  large  extent  of  Asia,  from 
ich  it  has  found  its  way  into  Greece,  Spain,  and 
irly  sU  the  south  of  Europe.  It  ripens  its  fruit  in 
Qj  idsces  in  our  own  country.  Visitors  to  Brighton 
1  Worthily  are  well  acquainted  with  the  plantation  of 
( U  Tarring,  the  goal  of  many  a  juvenile  pilgrimage 
s  in  August  or  early  in  September.    Till  lately,  per- 

fnn  the  **Inperfal  Bible  Dictionary,**  edited  bjr  Principal 
^^Hn,  Mewa  BiMUe  *  Son. 


haps  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Primate  of  England 
could  sit  under  the  shadow  of  fig-trees  planted  at  Lam- 
beth by  Cardinal  Pole  in  1525;  and  a  fig-tree  still 
flourishes  at  Ohristchurch,  in  Oxford,  which  Dr.  Pocock 
brought  from  Aleppo  in  1648. 

The  first  time  that  the  fig-tree  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  is  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  we  are  told  that  Adam  and 
Eve  "  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  themselves 
aprons."  These  leaves  Milton  supposes  were  the  foliage 
of  the  banian  or  sacred  fig  of  India,  which,  with  wonted 
learning  and  grandeur,  he  thus  describes : — 

**  There  soon  they  duMO 
The  flfl^-tree,  and  not  that  kind  for  frnit  renowned, 
Bnt  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Deecan  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  fronad 
The  bended  twlf^s  take  root,  and  danghten  grow 
Abont  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade, 
High  OTcrarched,  and  echoing  walls  between ; 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds, 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade:  thoee  1mt«s 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amasonian  targe. 
And,  with  what  skill  they  bad,  together  sewed.**— 

ParaeUm  Loit,  book  ix 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  should  have  been 
led  to  imagine  that  for  this  purpose  our  first  parents 
employed  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  or  of  the  banana. 
Its  enormous  leaves,  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  two  or 
three  feet  broad,  would  not  require  to  be  sewed  together ; 
and  a  single  leaf,  with  its  strong  refractory  mid-rib,  is 
scarcely  suitable  for  a  girdle.  Besides,  the  original  word 
evidently  indicates  some  sort  of  fig ;  and  however  much 
banian  may  sound  like  banana,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  between  the  fig  and  the  musa. 
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With  its  large  and  beantiftil  leaf,  and  with  its  free- 
spreading  growth,  the  fig-tree  affords  a  good  shelter 
from  the  shower,  and  a  still  better  shadow  from  the 
heat  Like  the  linden  in  Qermany,  like  the  oak  and 
elm  on  the  Yillage-greens  of  England,  like  the  rowan- 
tree  and  the  "  hour-tree  bush"  (the  **  bower-tree"  or 
elder)  at  the  cottage  thresholds  and  farm-house  gables 
of  Scotland,  to  the  inhabitant  of  Palestine  the  fig-tree 
was  the  symbol  of  home,  and  repose,  and  tranquillity. 
'*  Jadah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  roan  under  his 
yine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  all  the  days  of  Solomon" 
(I  Kings  iv.  25).  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword 
against  nation ;  .  .  .  but  they  shall  sit  every  man  under 
bis  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree ;  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid"  (Micah  iv.  3,  4).  Nathanael  was  resting, 
perhaps  meditating  and  praying,  "  under  the  fig-tree," 
when  he  was  accosted  by  an  unlooked-for  visitant,  and 
in  the  stranger  recognised  "  the  Son  of  God,  the  King 
of  Israel." 

What  is  called  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  botanist  no  fruit 
at  all,  but  only  an  enlarged  "  receptacle,"  which  bears 
on  its  inner  surface  the  real  fruit,  those  numberless 
small  seeds  which  we  find  in  the  interior.  "  The  flowers 
of  the  fig-tree  are  never  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  are 
contained  in  those  fruit-like  bodies  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  not  till  one  of  these  is 
opened  that  the  flowers  are  visible.  What  is  therefore 
termed  the  fruit  is  merely  the  receptacle  become  fleshy, 
and  assuming  the  form  of  a  hollow  body,  bearing  on  its 
interior  wall  the  flowers  or  fruit  of  the  fig." 

This  fleshy  receptacle,  when  ripe,  is  remarkably  sweet 
and  luscious,  and  in  the  countries  where  it  comes  to 
perfection,  it  is  highly  prized  for  qualities  at  once  agree- 
able and  nutritious.  On  the  authority  of  Cloatius, 
Macrobius  enumerates  twenty-three  varieties  as  known 
to  the  Qreeks ;  and  if  it  was  not  actually  indigenous 
in  Palestine,  it  there  found  a  climate  congenial,  and 
was  thoroughly  naturalized.  Moses,  describing  the 
**  good  land,"  speaks  of  it  as  already  a  land  of  ''  vines, 
and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates"  (Dent,  viiL  8) ;  and 
when  the  spies  returned  from  their  exploration,  they 
brought  not  only  the  famous  cluster  of  grapes  from 
Eshcol,  but  they  exhibited  also  the  "  pomegranates  and 
the  figs"  (Numb.  xiii.  23).  According  to  Lightfoot, 
Bethphage  was  so  named  fh)m  its  **  green  figs,"  and  to 
the  present  hour  the  fig-tree  grows  "here  and  there" 
along  the  road  in  that  same  neighbourhood.  As  Stanley 
observes,  two  of  the  New  Testament  allusions  to  this 
tree  are  indisputably  connected  with  Mount  Olivet. 
**  One  is  the  parable  not  spoken,  but  acted,  with  regard 
to  the  fig-tree  which,  when  all  others  around  it  were, 
as  they  are  still,  bare  at  the  beginning  of  April,  was 
alone  clothed  with  its  broad  green  leaves,  though  with- 
out the  corresponding  fruit  Fig-trees  may  still  be 
seen  overhanging  the  ordinaiy  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethany,  growing  out  of  the  rocks  of  the  solid  '  moun- 
tain* (Matt  xxl  21),  which  might  by  the  prayer  of  faith 


be  removed,  and  cast  into  the  distant  Medi 
'  sea.'  On  Olivet,  too,  the  brief  parable  in 
prophecy  was  spoken,  when  he  pointed  to  the 
buds  of  spring  on  tlie  same  trees  as  they  gn 
him, — *  Behold  the  fig-tree  and  all  the  trees  i 
now  shoot  forth ;  when  his  branch  is  yet  te 
putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  c 
that  summer  is  now  Bigh  at  hand'"  (Li^e  xi 
Matt  xxiv.  32). 

OoDsiderable  difficulty  has  been  expressed 
fig-tree  which  Christ  cursed  on  account  of  it 
neas  (Matt  xxi.  19 ;  Mark  xi.  12).  We  have  li 
that  the  solution  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
the  tnie  explanation,  especially  if  we  connec 
the  fact  that  there  are  varieties  which  fructii 
the  season.  **  There  is  a  kind,"  says  Dr.  W. ', 
son,  "  which  bears  a  large  green-coloured  fig  tl 
very  early.  I  have  plucked  them  in  May  fron 
Lebanon,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
salem,  and  where  the  trees  are  nearly  a  m( 
than  in  the  south  of  Palestine :  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  but  that  the  same  kind  m 
had  ripe  figs  at  Easter,  in  the  warm,  sheltere 
of  Olivet"  This  conjecture  is  borne  out  in  t 
work  of  Miss  Bremer.  Visiting  the  farm  of 
lam,  near  Bethlehem  on  March  2,  her  atte] 
attracted  by  some  fig-trees  still  leafless,  but 
fruit,  which  would  not  require  many  weeks  to 
was  toki  that  these  are  the  so-called  winter  fi 
are  formed  late  in  the  autumn,  remain  on  the 
ing  winter,  and  ripen  during  the  following  spr 
Ikuter—Ms  being  the  first  fig  crop  of  the  ye 
Finn,  who  has  resided  in  Palestine  twelve  } 
me,  further,  that  the  second  setting  of  the 
place  in  March ;  frequently  whilst  the  winte 
still  upon  the  tree,  and  before  the  tree  is  in  1« 
figs  are  called  hoccore,  and  are  gathered  at  mi 
The  third  and  last  crop— for  the  fig-tree,  in  : 
land,  bears  three  crops  in  the  year— is  in  the 
August  The  August  figs —hence  called  verm 
the  sweetest  and  best.  Those  which  next  su 
the  figs  which  remain  over  the  ?rinter  and  do 
till  the  foUowing  spring.  A  full  foliaged  fig-t 
spring,  before  the  time  of  crop,  must  then  al 
fruit  [in  some  stage  or  other],  so  far  as  it  i 
condition.  But  if  it  have  not  set  fruit  ea 
spring,  it  will  then  bear  none  during  the  wh 
Even  although  none  of  the  fig-trees  now  fc 
Jerusalem  should  yield  winter  figs,  it  is  surd 
likely  that  at  that  period  of  high  and  carefo 
the  variety  may  have  grown  on  Olivet  which  \ 
mer  found  three  years  ago  at  the  Pools  of  Sol( 
all  events,  the  tree,  so  to  speak,  profetud  to  h 
for  in  the  case  of  the  fig,  the  so-called  fruit 
develop  earlier  than  the  foliage;  and  all  t 
because  the  other  and  ordinary  fig-trees  were 
less  and  bare,  this  one  arrested  attention,  and 
expectation  by  that  verdure  which  made  it  oo 
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it  &  diiUnce.  If  not  one  of  tlie  precodons  kind  Rbove 
mentioned,  it  at  least  prodiimed  itielf  in  odruioe  of 
iU  (in^V7  comptQioni,  which  were  itill  shut  np  in 
■iabT  deiidneu ;  and  yt\,  on  ncMOT  intpertion,  it 
tnrncd  oat  a  mere  pretender.  Itwai  neither  a  distinct 
tai  tiri;  varietj,  nor  wai  it  sreD  a  frnitrul  Hpecimen 
of  tlie  coinmon  kind.  It  bad  no  excuse.  Its  leares 
■tn  *D  invitation  to  look  for  fruit,  and  if  it  bad  none, 
it  could  not  be  alleged  that  the;  were  already  gathered, 
iKiuie  it  still  wanted  some  time  until  the  regular  tig< 
limBtC'the  time  of  figs  waa  not  jet,"  Mark  xi.  12). 
It  ma  mere  impostor,  and  so  the  withering  word  waa 
9^  "  No  man  eat  fniit  of  thee  hereaftar  for  ever." 
"Rt  emblem  of  thoM  who  make  pretensions  to  which 
biiMadact  doea  not  answer.  Eipeeiallj  had  it  refer- 
(M  la  the  Jewish  nation,  wbo  were  distingniihed  from 
(^utions  as  having.leaTea,but  from  which  the  hus- 
taodaisa  m  vain  koked  fbr  fruit  Jeaus,  in  looking 
ramd  over  the  nations,  saw  the  rest  in  such  a  decidedl? 
bum  condition,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  discover 
kal  Dpon  them  ;  but  this  one,  the  Israel  of  the  cove- 
luili,  Bas  singled  out  from  the  others,  and  was  distin- 
^idKd  from  them,  standing  apart.  When  this  one 
W  no  frnit,  it  was  a  worthies*  tree— worse  by  far  than 
tie  nUiera,  for  with  them  the  time  of  fruit  was  not  yet 
Gentile  nations  would  hereafter,  but  not  at  that  mo- 
"wit,  be  asked  fbr  fruit" 
Often  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  general  crop  is 


gathered,  there  will  he  found  on  the  tree  some  samplea 
of  the  fniit  already  matured,  and  these  "  first-ripe  figs" 
were  highly  prized.  Soft  and  sweet,  and  rkhly  purple, 
they  came  readily  from  the  stem,  and  were  deemed  a 
special  dainty  (Nah.  iii.  12;  Isa.  xxviii.  4).  The  fig 
season  was  Jnly  and  August  A  jiortion  of  the  fruit 
was  preserved  for  winter  use.  One  method  was  to 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  make  it  into  rectangular 
masses  or  cakes.  In  tbis  form  it  could  be  kept  for  a 
long  period,  aiHl  waa  convenient  aa  well  as  acceptable 
provender  in  the  soldier's  haversack.  After  the  defeat 
nf  the  Anialekites,  when  David's  men  found  an  Egyp- 
tian in  the  field  exhausted,  "they  gave  him  apiece  of  a 
cake  of  fi^,  and  two  dusteni  of  raisins ;  and  when  he  had 
eaten,  his  spirit  came  again  to  him"  (1  Sam.  xxx.  12). 
When  Hezekiah  was  sick  unto  death,  Isaiah  the 
prophet  said,  "  Let  them  take  a  lUmp  uf  figs,  and  lay 
it  for  a  plaster  upon  the  hoil,  and  he  shall  recover" 
(laa.  xiiviii.  21).  Possibly  figs  were  already  used  in 
Hebrew  surgery  as  cataplasms,  but  whether  they  were 
or  not,  the  cure  of  the  monarch  was  none  the  less  the 
act  of  that  supreme  Physician  who  works  his  wonders 
through  means  inadequate,  or  without  any  menns  at 
all.  The  fig  is  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  boiled  or 
roast«d,  and  then  split  open,  we  believe  that  it  is  still 
used  in  the  minor  surgery  which  has  to  do  with  whit^ 
lows  and  gum-boils,  and  similar  slight  cases  of  sup- 
puration. 


suits  ia  Poljj  anb  historic  |)Ia«s  iit  ^altstine. 
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Bf  blth  ar  bliUTT  mid<  dliinei 


II  HE  Stan  were  still  trembling  in  the  sky 
when,  from  the  top  of  our  little  tower, 
we  heard  the  impatient  hoisea  cliamping 
their  bita  beneath.  We  were  soon  in 
the  saddle,  and  dashing  down  the  rocky 
ude  of  Olivet  It  was  a  dewjr  mom  in 
ttie  end  of  September,  and  the  air  was 
fresh  and  balmy.  Oethsemane  and  the 
« In  deep  gloom ;  hut  the  Gtst  fieecy  clouds 
,  high  overhead,  bad  already  caught  the 
nidy  nyi  of  the  coming  sun.  A  d«sth-like  silence 
iBgncd  in  the  Holy  Ci^  as  we  rode  past  Our  path 
^  tiinugh  the  oUve-groTes,  and  then  across  the  great 
■ntbem  road,  near  those  mounds  of  ashes  which  have 
<f  to  created  so  much  controveny.  At  a  smart  pace 
"trsmted  the  rugged  table-land  at  the  head  of  the 
Eidnxi,  Dotking  the  tombs  in  the  rocks  on  each  side. 


The  plidn  hut  chaste  facade  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Judges  drew  our  attention.  Within  Ita  dark  vaults  are 
some  seventy  or  eighty  recesses  for  bodies;  and  here,  it 
is  sud,  the  membeia  of  the  Jewish  Sscnhedrim  were  laid 
in  glotj,  "  every  one  in  his  own  house," 

We  bad  now  reached  the  western  brow  of  the  table- 
land ;  and  the  deep  glen  of  Wydy  Beit  Ilanlna  was  at 
our  feet,  its  banks  formed  into  natural  terraces  by  the 
horiiontal  strata.  The  whole  scene  was  painfully  de- 
solate. Tenlnre  there  was  none ;— but  gray  crowns  and 
gray  clifis  protruding  everywhere  from  tlie  gray  soil. 
In  places  the  declivities  seemed  aa  if  covered  with  white 
flags.  The  few  old  olives  scattered  singly  or  in  groups 
along  the  glen  can  scarcely  be  said  to  relieve  the  uni- 
form bareness ;  for  they,  too,  look  dusky  and  sapless  ; 
and  the  stunted  trees  and  sbrubs,  clinging  to  the 
moontain-iides  above,  only  make  the  features  of  natuis 
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more  forbidding.  There  was  a  total  want  of  ccrfour  and 
variety  of  outline  in  the  landscape.  The  dull  uniform 
gray,  and  the  long  bare  declivities  and  rounded  sum- 
mits had  nothing  attractive  in  them.  Most  of  the 
higher  peaks  are  singularly  formed.  They  rise  in  con- 
centric rings  of  terraces,  like  steps  of  stairs,  from  bot^ 
tom  to  top. 

MTZPBB. 

Away  beyond  the  Wady  towered  Neby  Samwil,  the 
highest  and  most  conspicuous  peak  in  southern  Pales- 
tine. Its  conical  top,  crowned  with  village,  mosque,  and 
minaret,  forms  the  only  striking  feature  in  the  northern 
view  from  Jerusalem.  To  it  we  were  now  bound  as  the 
first  point  of  interest  in  our  tour.  Diving  down  into 
the  glen;  apd  then  clambering  up  through  tenuced 
vineyards,  over  rude  fences,  along  rocky  brakes,— start- 
ling flocks  of  partridges  at  almost  every  step — we  gained 
the  summit,  and  committed  our  panting  steeds  to  the 
care  of  a  group  of  wild-looking  boys  who  had  been 
watching  our  approach  from  the  walls  of  a  ruined  tower. 
The  village  sheikh  was  there  to  welcome  us,  conspicu- 
ous in  his  scarlet  robe,  which  to  this  day  is  the  badge 
of  royalty  or  power  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
(Lam.  iv.  5 ;  Dan.  v.  7 ;  Matt  xxvii.  28).  Several  of 
his  elders  stood  round  him,  whose  outer  garments  in 
the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  hue  of  their  embroidery 
reminded  me  of  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours. 

Taking  the  worthy  chief  into  our  service  we  requested 
him  to  lead  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  minaret.  What 
a  noble  view  was  there !  I  had  seen  none  to  be  com- 
pared with  it  among  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  It  is 
far  more  extensive  than  that  from  Olivet,  or  Gerizim, 
or  any  of  the  peaks  around  Hebron.  Away  on  the 
western  horizon  slept  the  *'  Great  Sea ;"  and  from  this 
and  other  commanding  heights  in  Palestine  I  saw  how 
natural  it  was  for  the  ancient  Israelite  to  make  the 
word  "  sea"  (ydm),  a  synonyme  for  "  west "  (Gen.  xxviiL 
14;  Ps.  cvii.  3).  Along  its  glittering  shore  lay  the 
plains  of  Sharon  and  Philistia,  extending  indefinitely 
to  the  north  and  south— the  orange  groves  of  Joppa 
looking  like  a  shadow,  and  the  towns  of  Ranilah,  Lydda, 
and  Ekron  like  points  of  brilliant  light  on  the  smooth 
gray  surface.  Nearer  were  the  declivities  of  Judah's 
mountains,  furrowed  deep  with  many  a  ravine,  and 
bristling  with  many  a  castle-like  village  and  ruin.  The 
broad  summit  of  the  ridge  was  a  forest  of  hill-tops, — 
separated,  here  by  a  little  upland  plain,  there  by  a 
deep,  dark,  winding  glen.  On  the  east  the  Jordan  and 
its  valley  were  hid  behind  the  heights  of  Benjamin,  but 
the  chain  of  Moab  and  Gilead  rose  over  them,— a  vast 
wall  of  azure,  built  up  against  a  golden  sky,  and 
streaked  from  base  to  summit  with  rich  purple  shadows. 
The  mountain  strongholds  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  re- 
nowned of  yore  in  sacred  stoiy,  or  celebrated  in  sacred 
song,  were  grouped  around  me ;— Gibeon  on  its'*  hill;" 
Beth-horon  gushing  the  western  pass  (2  Chron.  viii.  4); 
Beeroth  and  Bethel,  and  away  beyond  them  the  ''rock 


Rinnnon,*'  where  the  six  handred  men,  the  sbattend 
remnant  of  a  guilty  tribe,  foiud  an  asylnm  (Judges  zx. 
45-48);  Ramah  of  Benjamin  crowning  Ha  ^^beigbt" 
(I  Kings  XV.  17) ;  Gibeah  of  Sanl,  now  a  bare  desoUte 
"  mount "  (1  8am.  x.  26) ;  Kiijath-jearim,  perched  <n 
the  side  of  ''the  hill,*'  where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  re- 
mained ao  long  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  viL 
1,2);  Bethlehem,  overiooking  the  wildemesiy  where  Hi 
shepherd  warriors  were  trained  to  b«fctle  |  ftod  in  the 
centre  of  the  group,  begirt  with  mountains  (Ps.  cxxi,  S), 
Jerusalem  herself  sat  in  queenly  state.  That  wn  a 
panorama  which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  foigotten. 
Time  cannot  deface  the  image ; — the  mind  must  tret- 
sure  up  the  Jtirring,  hallowed  memories  with  which 
every  feature  is  associated.  Probably  this  peak,  fron 
which  the  western  pilgrim  gets  his  earliest  glimpie  of 
the  Holy  City  was  in  Taaso's  liind,  when  he  thu  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  "that  first  far  view"  upon  tiie 
Crusaders, — 

**  Lo,  towered  JenuAlem  nlutee  the.  ejel 
A  thouaand  pointing  flncera  teU  the  tale; 
* JeroMleint  *  a  thowuid  rolcce  cry, 
*  All  hAll,  Jenuelero ! '  hill,  down,  and  dale 
Catch  the  glad  loiiiida,  and  ahoat,  *  Jenualcm,  all  baUl '" 

The  mountain  gets  its  modem  name  from  an  eaify 
tradition,  which  makes  this  village  the  site  of  Rsma- 
tbaim-zophim,— the  house  and  burial-place  of  the 
"  prophet  Samuel"  Topography  js  against  the  tnuii- 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  identify  this  spot  as  the  Mizpekr- 
"watch-tower*'  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xviiL  26);  the 
gathering-place  of  Israel,  where  the  tribes  assembled 
and  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  return  to 
their  homes  till  they  had  avenged  on  the  inhabitsnti 
of  Gibeah  the  rights  of  hospitality  outraged  by  so  abo- 
minable crime  (Judg.  xx.);  where  Saul  was  cboees 
monarch,  and  where  for  the  first  time  the  hilli  fi 
Palestine  echoed  back  the  loyal  cry,  "  Qod  save  the 
king**  (1  Sam.  x.  17,  seq).  It  appears  too  that  this  ii 
that  very  "high  place  of  Gibeon"  where  Solomon 
ofiered  a  thousand  burnt-offerings,  and  where  the  Lonl, 
in  answer  to  his  prayer,  gave  him  the  wisdom  whid^ 
made  him  a  world's  proverb  (1  Kings  iiL  4-12).  Sane* 
thing  of  sanctity  has  ever  since  dung  to  the  spot  The 
Crusaders  built  a  church  on  it ;  and  now,  withia  iii 
shattered  walls,  the  Mohammedans  have  a  prayer-niche, 
and  perform  their  devotions  beside  the  traditional  to*^ 
of  the  great  Jewish  prophet 

OIBEOH  AND  ITS  BATTLE-VIXLML 

At  the  northern  base  of  Neby-Samwil,  in  a  little  sp^ 
land  plain,  stands  a  low  circular  hill  with  steep  n^ 
and  flat  top.  The  sides  are  covered  with  terraced  fin^ 
yards,  and  on  the  top  is  the  village  of  El-Jib,  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ^ 
"  Gibeonites."  The  name  describes  the  site,— t?i^ 
signifies  "  belonging  to  a  hill"  We  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  the  village  examining  the  ruins  of  iti 
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astle^  and  the  mumye  fragments  of  ancient  masonry 
rhich  still  fbrm  the  snbstructions  of  its  houses.  But 
he  fountain— there  is  only  one—was  the  main  point 
i  attraction.  It  bursts  from  a  rent  diff  at  the  eastern 
•■e,  and  empties  its  tiny  stream  into  a  large  resenroir 
.  few  yards  off  in  the  plain.*  This  is  that  <* Pool  of 
}ibeon"  where  Abner  and  Joab,  the  rival  warriors  of 
israel  met,  and  where  David^s  general  gained  a  crown- 
ng  yictory  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-32). 

Bat  a  still  more  famous  battle  was  fought  beneath 

As  waOa  of  Qibeon.    Its  old  inhabitants,  by  a  clever 

\ak^  had  beguiled  the  Israelites  into  a  league  (Josh. 

Vl  i-15).    The  Ganaanites  combined  against  them, 

nifive  Amorite  kings  marched  their  forces  to  punish 

Ihetiiitor  Gibeonitee  (z.  1-6).    Messengers  were  sent 

tD  Joshua,  then  encamped  at  Jericho,  praying  for  help. 

h  wss  readily  granted.    In  the  evening  Joshua  set 

OBi;  sU  night  his  active  troops  climbed  the  rugged 

defies;  with  the  first  dawn  they  crossed  the  rising 

groond  which  shuts  in  the  little  *plain  on  the  east,  and 

en  s  note  of  warning  could  be  sounded,  they  charged 

ihe  besiegers. .  The  attack  was  sudden,  and  the  victory 

decisive.    The  banded  forces  broke  and  fied  (x.  7-10). 

Mounting  our  horses,  we  turned  westward  to  trace 
tlie  line  of  flight  The  Israelites  "  chased  them  along 
tU  «ay  that  goeth  vp  to  Beth-horon"  (ver.  10).  A 
^tarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Gibeon  is  a  sharp  ascent  to  a 
lo*  ridge.  Up  this  the  Amorites  fled,  hard  pressed  by 
tlwir  pursuers.  From  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  long  and 
nagged  descent  leads  to  Bethrkorcn,  which  now  appears 
isfioDt  crowning  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tiiiL  The  nature  of  the  ground  favoured  the  fugitives, 
^t  '*  SB  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the 
§mff  down  to  Beth'horon,  the  Lord  cast  down  great 
■tosesfioin  heaven  npon  them"  (ver.  11).  Joshua  led 
^Tui  of  his  troops.  He  saw  that  the  victory  was 
ooBplete,  but  yet  that  night  must  eventually  save  the 
Anorite  army  from  total  destruction,  and  enable  a  large 
^  of  them  to  escape  to  their  cities  through  the  val- 
kf  ot  Ajalon,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  down  which  they 
^ne  rushing.  Then,  standing  on  some  commanding 
lock  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  people  (ver.  12),  in  the 
^Isess  of  fruth  and  in  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  Joshua 
sue  uttersnce  to  that  wondrous  prayer-prophecy — 
tftteing  back  towards  Qibeon  and  forward  upon  AjiJon 
^**8unjStand  thoustillupon  Qibeon;  and  th(yuy  moony 
^iktwUey  of  Ajalon,  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
^moon  stayed  until  the  people  had  avenged  them- 
*^  upon  their  enemies^  (ver.  12, 13). 

Beth-horon  itself, — '^Beth-horon  the  upper,*'  now 
^'^Beil  4r  dFoka,  an  Arabic  transkition  of  the 
Hebrew  name, — has  little  to  interest  us  besides  its 
i>)litiiy  associations  as  a  strong  outpost  of  Judea, 
9)iiding  the  principal  pass  from  the  western  plain  to 
Jenisalem  (1  Mac.  iiL  13-24).  As  I  sat  on  the  top  of 
i^  eooical  hill,  beside  its  shattered  walls,  I  saw  the 
'*Be(her  Beth-horon"  (Josh.  xvi.  3)  away  below  at  the 
^^^tem  of  the  paai ;  and  fruther  south,  on  the  side  of 


its  valley,  the  little  village  of  Ajalon.  The  view  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  Sharon  and  Philistia  to  the  sea 
was  glorious. 


BSESOTH  AND  BETHEL. 

We  now  tnmed  our  faces  eastward  again,  and  rode 
across  wild  and  bleak  hills,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
a  vineyard  or  an  olive-grove,  and  in  two  hours  reached 
Bfreb,  the  ancient  Beeroth,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  iz.  17).  The  only  object  of  interest 
there  is  an  old  Gothic  chirrch,  built  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  held  Beeroth  during  the  reign  of  the 
Latin  kings.  I  did  not  linger,  but  gallopped  to  Bethel, 
two  miles  distant,  where  I  fouud  my  tent  pitched  beside 
the  little  fountain. 

During  the  still  evening,  when  the  shadows  were 
deepening  in  the  glens,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun  gilding  the  top  of  rock  and  cliff,  I  explored 
the  site  of  this  the  roost  ancient  of  Israel's  holy  places. 
I  looked  all  round  in  the  hope  of  identifying  the  spot 
where  Jacob  slept,  and  which  he  consecrated  and  called 
the  "  House  of  God."  I  explored  the  rock  sepulchres, 
too,  which  dot  the  sides  of  "the  mount"  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  16),  thinking  that  one  or  other  of  them  might  be 
that  of  "  the  Man  of  Qod  from  Judah,"  whose  bones 
Josiah  respected  (verses  17,  18).  Clambering  to  the 
top  of  a  shattered  tower  which  crowns  the  hill  of 
Bethel,  I  looked  long,  and  in  sadness,  over  that  dreary 
field  of  ruin,  only  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds ;  and  I 
saw  how  terribly  time  had  fulfilled  the  city's  prophetic 
doom :  ^^ Bethel  shall  come  to  nought**  (Amos  v.  5). 

AL 

In  the  early  morning,  crossing  a  rocky  glen,  I  as- 
cended the  mountain  to  the  spot  where  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent  and  built  his  altar, ''  having  Bethel  on 
the  west,  and  Hai  (Ai)  on  the  east"  (Gen.  xii.  8). 
Here  I  found  a  little  plateau,  stony  but  fertile,  on  the 
very  crest  of  the  bill ;  and  on  reaching  it  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  glittering  waters  of  tife  Dead  Sea 
suddenly  bhrst  upon  my  view,  lying  deep,  deep  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  wilderness.  On  this  spot 
Abraliam  and  Lot  bad  that  memorable  interview  after 
their  herdsmen  had  disputed,  and  *'  they  found  that 
the  laud  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they  might 
dwell  together,  for  their  substance  was  great"  (Qen. 
xiiL  3-7).  There  and  then  they  resolved  to  separate ; 
and  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered"  (ver.  10),  and  he 
chose  that  rich  region  as  hfs  abode.  How  wonderfully 
graphic  did  the  whole  narrative  appear  to  me  as  I  read 
it  on  that  mountain  top. 

Bethel  was  behind  me  on  the  west ;  but  where  was 
Ai—long  lost  Ai  1  On  this  and  on  two  other  occasions 
I  visited  the  district  to  search  for  and  verify  its  site. 
I  believe  I  was  successful.    Jutting  out  eastward  from 
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the  plateau  on  which  I  stood  is  a  lower  ridge,  having 
deep  glens  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  joins  the 
rooantain.  Over  its  whole  summit  I  found  traces  of 
very  ancient  ruins,  with  cisterns  and  caves  such  as 
exist  on  the  sites  of  all  mountain  cities  in  Palestine. 
At  the  eastern  hase  are  large  quarries,  and  many  rock- 
hewn  tomhs.  I  had  no  doubt  then,  and  I  have  none 
now,  that  here  stood  Ai,  "on  the  east"  of  Abraham's 
camping  ground  and  altar. 

The  capture  of  Ai  forms  one  of  the  romantic  episodes 
in  Jewish  history.  The  first  assault  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  little  array  was  driven  back  in  confusion  (Josh. 
Til  4,  5).  The  second  was  more  skilfully  plauneJ,  and 
had  the  sanction  of  the  Qod  of  battles.  North-west  of 
Ai,  between  it  and  Bethel,  is  a  little  rocky  glen  ;  and 
in  this,  during  the  night,  five  thousand  chosen  Israel- 
ites were  placed  in  ambush  (Josh,  viiu  9, 12).  Joshua 
and  the  main  body  took  up  a  position  on  the  com- 
manding ridge  north  of  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  a 
deep  valley  (ver.  11).  In  the  morning,  before  it  was 
yet  light,  he  advanced  into  the  valley,  as  if  to  at- 
tack the  fortifications  in  front  (ver.  13).  The  first 
dawn  revealed  him  to  the  watchful  foe,  who  imme- 
diately, leaving  Ai  in  force,  charged  impetuously  down 
the  hill  (ver.  14).  The  Israelites  gave  way  "  as  if  they 
were  beaten,  and  fled  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness," — 
down  the  wild  mountain  defiles  towards  Jericho  (ver.  15). 
It  was  a  feint,  and  it  succeeded.  The  whole  population 
of  the  city  rushed  out  in  pursuit  (ver.  16).  Just  then,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Qod,  and,  doubtless,  in 
accordance  with  a  preconcerted  signal,  Joshua  standing 
on  some  prominent  rock  or  cliff,  "stretched  out  the 
spear  that  he  had  in  his  hand  toward  the  city.  And 
the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they 
ran,  and  they  entered  the  city,  and  hasted,  and  set  the 
city  on  fire.  And  when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind 
them,  they  saw,  and,  behold,  the  smoke  of  the  city 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  power  to  flee 
this  way  or  that  way  "  (ver.  19, 20).  They  were  completely 
paralyzed  in  fact  They  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  and 
Ai  razed  to  the  ground. 

Some  centuries  later  Ai  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt; 
but  it  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  thousand  years,  a  de- 
solate ruin. 

VI0HMA8H. 

Much  pleased  with  the  result  of  my  visit  to  the 
site  of  Ai,  I  rode  down  the  rocky  glen  through  which 
the  Israelites  fled,  and  then  over  bare  undulating  table- 
land to  Michmash,  one  of  the  ancient  strongholds  of 
Benjamin.  My  chief  object  now  was  to  inspect  the 
scene  of  Jonathan's  singular  and  successful  adventure. 
The  village  stands  near  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
descends  in  rugged  banks  and  broken  cliffs  to  a  deep 
valley.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  is  a  correspond- 
ing ridge,  crowned  by  the  buildings  and  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Qeba— about  a  mile  distant,  and  in  full  view 


from  Michmash.  Half  a  mile  farther  dowi 
the  valley  contracts  into  a  ravine,  with  high  i 
on  each  side ;  and  above  the  cliff  toward  Mi< 
a  few  acres  of  table-land.  Ridiog  down  lo 
and  examining  the  features  of  the  glen»  the 
the  opposite  ridges,  I  felt  convinced  that  be 
scene  of  Jonathan's  exploit 

The  Israelites  under  Saul  were  in  Gebi 
Philistine  army  held  Michmash  (1  Sam.  ziiL 
Philistines,  resolving  to  force  the  pass,  left  tb 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine  (ver. 
Israelites,  few  in  number  and  dispirited  by  lo 
sion  (ver.  19-22),  retreated  to  Migron,  near  Gib 
(xiv.  2).  Jonathan,  seeing  the  harassed  at 
country,  and  the  despair  of  his  father's  troof 
to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  surprise  the  eoei 
The  cause  of  his  sudden  resolve  and  his  hope 
he  explained  to  his  armour-bearer :~"  It  m 
the  Lord  will  work  for  us,  for  there  is  no  i 
the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few  "  (ver.  6)^  " 
is  in  thine  heart,"  was  the  reply  of  his  d 
lower,  "  I  am  with  thee  according  to  thy  heai 
The  nature  of  the  ground  flavoured  the  ente: 
the  point  where  they  had  to  cross  the  ravi 
was  a  sliarp  cliff  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sharp 
other"  (ver.  4).  Stealthily  and  cautiously  the^ 
the  southern  diff,  screened  from  view  by 
rocks.  They  then  climbed  the  north  bank 
whore,  by  stepphig  out  on  sonae  projecting 
would  be  in  view  of  the  Philistines,  and  yet 
distant  to  escape  if  requisite:  Advancing  fi 
a  craf;  they  showed  themselves  to  the  e 
naturally  said  to  each  other  on  seeing  them 
the  camp^  "  Behold  the  Hebrews  come  forth 
holes  wnere  they  had  hid  themselves."  **  C 
us,"  cried  the  Philistines.  The  desired  ome 
given  (compare  verses  10, 12).  ''  Upon  their 
upon  their  feet"  these  brave  men  scaled  the 
rushed  upon  the  foe.  A  sudden  panic  seixec 
host  The  Lord  fought  for  Israel.  The  s 
unexpected  attack,  and  the  simultaneous  a 
earthquake,  created  such  terror  and  confuaio 
Philistines  madly  fought  with  each  other  (ver, 
the  heights  of  Qeba  Saul's  watchmen  saw  thi 
army  melting  away ;  and  SauFs  own  ear  cauj 
of  battle  (ver.  16, 19).  Collecting  his  men  he 
pass  and  joined  in  the  slaughter.  Swiftly 
sped  over  hill  and  dale— through  city  and  vills 
Philistines  flee;"  and  swiftly  the  men  of  ', 
finom  cave  and  rock,  and  stronghold,  and  j< 
suit  (ver.  21 ,  22).  The  battle  of  Michmash  wai 
those  fierce  conflicts  which  were  carried  on  i 
through  the  long  reigns  of  Saul  and  David, 
eventually  resulted  in  the  final  expulsion  of 
tines  from  the  mountains  of  IsraeL 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  Michmash  seen 
something  of  the  fierce  and  predatory  spirit  c 
istines.    They  dogged  me  wherever  I  went^ 
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retta  and  corBea,  at  first  »king,  bat  in  the  end'de- 
lading  bakhshUh,  I  took  no  notioe  of  them  further 
in  WIS  abaolately  necessaiy.  When  at  length,  having 
liihed  my  survey  of  the  iMsttle-field,  and  a  sketch  of 
le  "  pass,"  I  mounted  my  horse  to  go  to  Qeha,  they 
[ew  up  before  me  in  formidable  array,  and  swore  by 
the  life  of  the  prophet**  I  should  not  move.  I  insisted, 
oweTer,  in  breaking  through  their  ranks ;  and  fortu- 
itdj  for  me  their  valour  did  not  go  beyond  presenting 
.few  old  muskets  at  my  head,  and  a  noisy  brandishing 
(iffords  and  daggers.  The  goat  track  by  which  I  had 
odooend  the  glen  bank  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  danger- 
M  to  life  and  limb  as  the  lawless  vagabonds  of  Mich- 
wk  I  have  traversed  many  bad  roads  in  my  Syrian 
nnilerings;  I  have  ridden  my  Arab  horse  to  the 
foj  highest  peaks  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon ;  but  the 
m  of  Mich  mash  was  the  worst  I  had  ever  encoun- 
cred. 

Oda,  the  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  the  stronghold  of 
leDJunin,  is  now  represented  by  a  few  ruinous  huts,  in 
rhicfasome  half-dozen  families  of  shepherds  find  a  home. 
i  shittered  tower,  and  the  foundations  of  an  old  church, 
ith  heaps  of  hewn  stones  and  rubbish,  are  the  only 
estiges  of  former  greatness.  Standing  there  all  solitary 
D  its  bare  rocky  ridge,  looking  down,  over  barren  hills 
od  naked  ravines,  upon  the  scathed  valley  of  the  Jor- 
an,  it  is  the  very  type  of  desolation.  The  curse  has 
illen  heavily  upon ''  Geba  of  Benjamin.**  When  Elisha 
uoe  up  the  defile  from  Jeridio  to  Bethel,  forests 
othed  the  surrounding  heights ;  now  there  is  not  a 
te  (2  Kings  ii.  24).  Vineyards  then  covered  the 
srnced  sides  of  glen  and  hill,  from  base  to  summit. 
bej  have  all  disappeared.  Cities  and  fortresses,  in  the 
iji  of  Israel's  power,  crowned  every  peak  and  studded 
ftxj  ridge  ;  shapeless  mounds  now  mark  their  deserted 
tei  From  the  side  of  Oeba  no  less  than  nine  ruined 
)WD8  and  villages  were  pointed  out  to  m^  How  won- 
nfolly  have  the  predictions  of  Moises  been  fulfilled ! — 
I  will  destroy  your  high  places ....  I  will  make  your 
itiea  waste,  and  bring  your  sanctuaries  into  desolation 
• . .  And  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation :  and 
OQr  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished  at 
i*  (Lev.  xxvi  30-32). 

A5ATH0TE. 

Anathoth  is  barely  three  mUes  south  of  Geba,  and  yet 
^  road  is  so  bad,  and  the  intervening  glens  so  deep 
Bdmgged,  that  I  was  a  fiill  hour  in  reaching  it.  Were 
'  not  for  its  sacred  associations,  no  num  would  ever 
VBiin  of  visiting  Anathoth— a  poor  village  of  some 
*nity  houses,  built  among  white  rocks  and  white  ruins, 
B  a  hare,  gray  mountain  side.  No  trees,  no  verdure, 
0  ridiness,  or  grandeur  or  beauty ;  and  yet  here,  in 
1^  ancient  city  of  priests  (Josh,  xxl  18),  the  prophet 
^^ftmkk  was  bom  (L  1).  Here  he  received  his  first 
^i^niision  to  wmm  and  threaten  a.  rebellious  nation 
^  M9) ;  and  bere^  amid  Qiountain  solitudes  and  rocky 


dells,  he  mourned  and  wept  over  the  foreseen  calamities 
of  his  beloved  country.    When  I  looked  out  over  that 

**  Barren  desert,  foiutainlen  and  dry,** 

ot  which  Anathoth  commands  a  prospect  wide  and  wild^ 
his  words  seemed  filled  with  a  double  power  and  pathos : 
''  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  foun- 
tain of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people !  Oh  that  I  had  in 
the  wUdemess  a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men,  that 
/might  leave  my  people,  and  go  from  them  /**  (Jer.  ix. 
1,  2).  One  can  trace,  in  nearly  all  the  images  and  illusr 
trations  with  which  his  writings  abound,  the  influence 
of  those  wild  scenes  amid  which  he  passed  bis  boyhood. 
Mountains,  rocks,  wild  beasts,  shepherds,  are  again  and 
again  introduced  ;  and  when  predicting  the  utter  ruin 
of  Israel  he  says,  with  characteristic  allusion  to  his 
home, — ''The  spoilers  are  come  upon  all  high  places 
through  the  wUdemess"  (Jer.  xii.  12).  The  view  from 
Anathoth  is  dreary  and  desolate,  but  it  vi  singularly 
instructive  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies. 

GIBEAH  or  SAUL. 

Looking  westward  from  the  village,  my  eye  caught 
the  white  top  of  a  conical  hill,  rising  over  an  intervening 
ridge.  ''  What  is  the  name  of  that  hUl  ?**  I  said  to  an 
old  man  at  my  side.  "Tuleil  el-FCll,*'  he  replied. 
Seven  long  hours  I  had  already  been  in  the  saddle, 
under  a  cloudless  sun,  and  I  had  not  enjoyed  even  for  a 
moment ''  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  **  in  that  *'  weary 
land  ;*'  yet  the  surpassing,  all-absorbing  interest  of  holy 
sites  and  holy  associations  made  me  insensible  to  fatigue. 
Tuleil  el-Fdl,  I  knew,  was  covered  of  yore  with  the 
buildings  of  Oibeah,  the  city  which,  by  its  crimes, 
brought  such  calamities  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jndg. 
xix.) ;  which  gave  Israel  its  first  king  (1  Sam.  xL  4) ; 
and  which  witnessed  the  unparalleled  maternal  tender- 
ness and  devotion  of  poor  bereaved  Rizpah  (2  Sank  xxL 
8-11). 

Half  an  bourns  hard  ride  brought  me  to  its  base,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  on  its  sunmiit  A  rude 
cairn  on  the  hill-top— a  few  massive  foundations  now 
supporting  little  terraces  along  the  sides— some  scattered 
ruins  at  the  western  base — these  alone  mark  the  site  of 
the  royal  city  of  Benjamin.  Its  very  name  has  long 
since  gone,  unless  indeed  the  Arabic  Tulid{**  little  hill**) 
be  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Gibeah. 

ROB  inENTITIEI). 

Riding  towards  Jerusalem  another  conical  tell 
attracted  my  attention.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
Gibeah.  I  found  on  its  sides  and  summit  traces  of  a 
small  but  very  ancient  town ;  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock, 
large  building  stones,  portions  of  the  hill  levelled  and 
cut  away,  and  the  niins  of  a  small  tower.  It  commands 
a  distinct,  though  distant  view  of  Mount  Zion;  Moriah 
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and  Olivet  being  hid  by  an  intervening  ridge.  I  felt 
convinced  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  long  last  Nob ;  and 
I  here  saw  how  graphic  was  the  whole  description  of 
the  march  of  the  Assyrian  host  upon  Jerusalem,  as  given 
by  Isaiah.  I  had  followed  the  line  firom  Ai ;  and  on 
the  top  of  this  tell  I  understood  the  full  meaning  of  the 
last  sentence,  "  He  shall  remain  at  Nob  that  night,  ke 
ikall  shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem  **  (Isa.  x.  28-32). 

Between  Nob  and  Gibeah  is  a  deep  retired  vale,  which 
must  have  been  the  scene  of  the  affecting  interview 
between  David  and  Jonathan,  recorded  in  1  Samuel  xx. 
David  seeing  that  his  life  was  threatened  at  the  court 
of  Saul,  went  to  Nob,  got  Qoliath*s  sword  from  Ahime* 
lech  the  high  priest,  and  fled  to  Gath.  David's  visit 
sealed  the  fate  of  Nob.  A  base  Edomite  betrayed  the 
innocent  priest ;  and  when  no  Israelite  dared  to  carry 


out  the  savage  commands  of  a  tyrant  king,  Doeg  pcofei 
a  willing  executioner.  Ahimelech  and  his  whole  haStj 
were  murdered,  and  **he  smote  Nob  with  the  edg^tf 
the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  chUdien,  and  tiick* 
lings,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep  **  (1  Sam.  xziL) 
Sitting  on  the  desolate  site  I  read  the  ttory  of  thst 
terrible  massacre ;  and  I  shaddered  as  I  looked  aioind 
and  saw  the  rocks  once  stained  with  the  blood  of  tfee 
helpless  victims.  Can  we  wonder  that  Eidcial  was  con- 
missioned  to  pronounce  a  curse  apoo  Pdestine,  wlien 
he  could  with  such  truth  assign  as  its  cauae,  "for  As 
land  is  full  of  bloody  crimes*'  (vil  23). 

Another  hour  brought  me  to  my  home  on  OUveti  sad 
to  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
excursions  I  ever  made  in  Palestine. 

Braxdox  Towbm,  BaPAST, 
March  1S61. 
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"AS  THT  SEBYANT  WAS  BTTST  HERE  AND  THERE,  HE  WAS  GOHE.*'^ 


1  KiXM  XX.  40l 


BT  THE  REV.  J.  D.  BU&K8,  BAMPSTEAD,  L0ND05. 


!£  may  detach  these  words  from  the  im- 
mediate connection  in  which  they 
stand,  and  regard  them  as  one  of 
those  Scripture  sayings  which  are  so 
rich  and  fruitful  in  application.  It 
stands  as  the  mournful  motto  of  many 
a  neglected  opportunity,  the  memorial 
of  many  a  departing  year,  the  con- 
fession of  many  a  wasted  life,  the  epitaph  of  many  a 
lost  soul.  *'  As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there, 
it  was  gone."  And  in  this  sense  it  speaks  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  another  year,  with  a  most  significant  «nd 
Bolemn  voice  to  every  one  of  us. 

I.  A  serious  charge  has  been  laid  upon  us.  A 
precious  trust  has  been  committed  to  us :  and,  Mice  the 
soldier  with  his  captive,  we  are  warned  to  guard  it 
well,  to  beware  how  we  lose  it  or  let  it  slip  from  our 
grasp.  This  weighty  and  valuable  trust  is  time,  life, 
the  day  of  grace,  the  season  of  hope  and  blessed  oppor- 
tunity, wherein  we  are  to  work,  to  begin  and  finish  the 
work  that  God  has  given  us  to  do.  None  of  us  can 
refuse  to  accept  the  trust ;  none  of  us  can  put  aside  the 
grave  responsibility.  It  came  to  us  with  the  breath  of 
life ;  it  is  the  inevitable  condition,  the  high  prerogative 
of  this  nature  of  ours,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  It  is  the  birthright  of  our  immortality.  A 
certain  time  on  earth  has  been  allotted  to  us,  which  is 

*  Abridfl^ed  from  one  of  '*  Three  Sermons  preached  In  Trinity 
Prtibjt«riai  Charch,  Hampetead.**    London:  Jain«e  Niebel  *  Ca 


called  our  life ;  and  into  that  fut-fleeting  and  oneertHB 
period,  longer  or  shorter  it  may  be,  bat  brief  it  thi 
longest,  are  crowded  opportunities  for  turning  it  to  the 
ends  for  which  it  has  been  given,  for  doing  the  woik  is 
it  that  God  summons  us  to  do.  He  baa  bestowed  tbii 
weightiest  of  all  trusts,  this  ridiest  of  all  treasures  oo 
us,  with  the  clear  announcement  that  one  day  He  vill 
require  us  to  give  in  an  account.  And  gliding  awij  ai 
it  does  so  noiselessly,  so  imperoeptibly,  bearing  awsjn 
it  does  on  its  swift  sQent  current  so  many  opportooifiei 
that  never  can  be  recalled,  it  becomes  most  essentiil 
that  we  should  often  stand  still  and  coniider  whstfaci 
we  are  really  keeping  the  tnist ;  guarding  the  tnasoxe 
in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  not  have  to  dresd  tlie 
account  when  it  is  demanded,  lest  ^  while  we  are  lof 
here  and  there  it  should  be  gone.*'  Just  as  the  cboaea 
people  on  the  verge  of  their  desert  wanderings  were 
Trailed  to  remember  all  the  way  by  which  God  had  M 
them  those  forty  years  in  the  wildemea,— eveiy  dliji 
every  season,  every  year,  every  passing  stage  of  otf 
life's  journey  should  be  calling  us  to  the  same  nfleo- 
tion,— to  look  back  on  the  past  and  ask  what  rerattii^ 
has  yielded,  to  look  forward  to  the  future  and  the  eni 
and  ask  whether  we  are  better  prepared  to  meet  it  thtf 
when  it  was  not  so  near.  Day  after  day  has  ccnns  tt^ 
gone.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  striking  a  bar  of  cetoetiil 
radiance  across  the  common  ground  of  life,  has  bri^ 
ened  and  faded,— year  after  year,  gathering  op  theie 
days  and  Sabbaths,  has  left  its  deeper  mark  apoa  lift- 
Childhood  has  melted  into  youth,  youth  with  ma&J  i 
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OS  into  manhood,  nianhood  with  Bome  of  us  into  age. 

And  at  whatever  stage  of  the  unresting  journey  this  kst 

Sabbath  of  another  departing  year  finds  us,  are  there 

not  manj  here,  who,  if  they  would  hut  give  words  to  the 

imheard  whisper  of  conscience,  could  give  no  hetter 

aoooant  oi  every  Sabbath  and  every  year,  and  all  the 

inerocable  past  than  this,  **  While  thy  servant  was  busy 

here  and  there  it  was  gone."    Oh !   if  this  sad  and 

hnmbliDg  avowal  of  wasted  opportunities,  and  a  trust 

bebajed,  would  but  inspire  the  prayer,  "  So  teach  me 

to  mimber  my  remaining  days  that  I  may  apply  my 

kirtTinto  wisdom ;"  and  the  prayer  inspire  the  resolu- 

^and  by  God's  grace  some  hearty  efibrt  to  begin  to 

ndeem  this  present  day,  these  ebbing  sands  of  the  dying 

jttto  God,  all  might  yet  be  well 

n.  The  trust  committed  to  us  is  of  infinite  impor- 
tnoe  and  value.    Consider  how  much  it  involves,  what 
unspeakable  issues  for  weal  or  woe  depend  upon  it.    It 
hi  been  bestowed  on  us,  not  to  be  idly  kept  or  selfishly 
bofiided,  but  to  be  diligently  used,  to  be  what  Scripture 
calls  *'  redeemed,"  that  is,  turned  now  to  immediate 
and  enduring  account.     Within  the  twelve  hours  of 
tbU  day  of  life  a  great  work  has  to  be  done.    The  work 
ia  the  salvation  of  our  souls,— it  is  the  service  of  Christ 
our  Saviour, — it  is  the  glorifying  of  God  by  a  life  of 
child-like  obedience  and  devotedness  to  His   will 
Briefly  it  may  be  described  as  the  business  of  prepara^ 
tioa  for  eternity, — the  laying  up  of  a  good  foundation 
agtingt  the  time  to  come,— the  attaining  of  a  good  hope 
tliiOQgh  grace  for  the  blessed  life  hereafter.     Hour 
liter  hour,  as  the  day  passes,  the  Lord  is  calling  us  to 
90  oat  into  His  vineyard  where  this  work  is  to  be  done. 
In  ODe  aspect  it  is  His  work,  in  another  it  is  our  own. 
Our  best  hopes,  our  highest  welfare,  our  everlasting 
^ipioess  are  bound  up  with  it.    And  it  is  this  that 
gives  not  simply  to  life  in  general,  but  to  every  frag- 
>iKQt  of  life,  its  supreme  importance.    The  value  of  a 
Tear,  a  Sabbath,  an  hour  of  time,  is  to  be  measured 
Vythe  opportunities  it  brings,  by  the  blessings  it  might 
Cttore  to  us  as  a  possession  for  ever.    This  year  with 
^  its  ministries  of  grace,  with  all  its  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence, with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  with  its  words  of 
Promise  and  warning,  might  have  witnessed  the  con- 
VQibn  of  my  soul  to  God, — the  surrender  of  my  whole 
Wt  to  the  Saviour, — my  entrance  on  the  path  of 
puistian  self-denial  and  holiness, — my  evident  progress 
lA  the  way  to  heaven.    I  can  look  back  upon  some 
^veot  that  roused  and  startled  me  into  more  than 
^^iinary  seriousness:  I  can  remember  one  Sabbath 
^ben  I  was  more  than  usually  impressed  by  the  reality 
^  things  unseen.    In  that  time  of  afiliction,  when  the 
■tth  of  sickness  or  the  shadow  of  death  was  over  my 
*^*cQiDg,  I  seemed  to  hear  God*s  voice  clearer  in  the 
I'^^DDesa,  and  to  feel  His  hand  drawing  me  nearer  to 
himself    But  somehow  other  cares  and  duties  called 
>M,  and  the  impression  faded  away.    While  I  was  busy 
^  and  there,  it  was  gone — "  The  harvest  is  past,  and 
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the  summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saved.*'  0  how 
memorable  this  year  might  have  been  in  your  spiritual 
history,  as  the  year  of  your  birth  and  awakening  to  a 
nobler  life, — a  life  of  which  no  sepulchral  monument 
shall  ever  date  the  end.  Who  can  tell  how  brightly 
some  day  of  it  may  shine  for  ever  in  the  remembrance 
of  a  glorified  spirit,  as  the  day  that  witnessed  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  better  light,  the  arising  of  the  day  star  of  the 
blessed  hope  on  the  souL 

Were  you  to  see  one  stand  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
and  drop  piece  after  piece  of  gold  from  a  purse  he 
carried  into  one  of  its  dark  deep  pools  beneath,  your 
first  thought  might  be,  what  folly  to  throw  away  a 
treasure  so  precious!  Your  next  thought  would  be, 
what  wickedness  to  squander  so  recklessly  that  with 
which  so  much  good  might  have  been  done,— which 
might  have  given  bread  to  so  many  hungry  ones,  and 
clothed  so  many  naked,  and  lightened  so  many  a  load 
of  poverty,  and  gladdened  many  a  forlorn  and  wretched 
dwelling?  All  this  might  have  been,  but  by  one  act  of 
criminal  indifference,  all  these  possibilities  and  certain- 
ties of  good  have  perished.  A  day  may  jseem  a  trifling 
unit  of  your  time,  a  Sabbath  may  be  made  a  cipher,  a 
year  may  be  suffered  to  slide  unheeded  and  unimproved 
away,  but  estimate  each  by  the  value  of  the  opportuni- 
ties it  brought,  by  the  fruit  it  might  have  yielded,  and 
you  must  feel  that  it  is  not  only  no  excuse,  but  a  con- 
fession that  involves  no  common  measure  of  guilt,  if  all 
the  account  we  can  give  of  it  is  this,  "  While  thy  ser- 
vant was  busy  here  and  there,  it  was  gone." 

III.  There  are  many  temptations  to  neglect  the  trust. 
In  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  a  battle-field,  with  his 
own  life  to  defend  from  spear  thrust  or  arrow  flight, 
with  endless  sounds  and  sights  to  distract  attention,  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  Hebrew  soldier  to  guard  well  his 
prisoner.  We  cannot  wonder  that  he  was  busy  here 
and  there,  though  he  was  justly  held  responsible  for 
neglect  of  duty.  And  so  with  us  called  to  keep  watch 
over  a  higher  treasure  lest  we  should  let  it  slip,  to 
guard  well  that  trust  committed  to  us,  it  is  well  we 
should  remember  what  temptations  assail  us,  what 
snares  are  laid  for  us,  what  enemies  invisible  hover 
round  us,  all  seeking  to  throw  us  off  our  guard,  to 
snatch  away  this  treasure,  to  betray  us  into  forgetfulness, 
to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  our  souls.  Do  we  not  see 
every  day  with  what  deadly  effect,— on  the  brink  of 
what  terrible  uukno?m  abysses  we  stand.  Our  warfare 
is  not  with  flesh  and  blood.  Through  the  perils  of  a 
battle-field  thronged  with  silent  and  sleepless  adver- 
saries, we  are  charged  to  bear  safely  the  casket  that 
shrines  the  precious  jewel, — life  eternal.  Day  by 
day  we  are  to  work  out  our  solvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  even  while  we  draw  strength  and  hopeful- 
ness from  the  assurance  without  which  indeed  the 
work  could  come  to  no  result,  that  it  is  **  God  that 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

Yet  of  how  many  a  life  such  as  we  see  multitudes 
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around  us  living,  might  not  this  be  the  motto,  <'  Busy 
here  and  there,"  with  no  settled  purpose,  no  mling  aim 
in  it  whatever,  evaporating  in  plans  and  dreams  of 
mere  selfish  enjoyment  Evidently,  the  soul  is  looking 
no  further— -no  higher  than  the  mere  horizon  of  the  day, 
languidly  following  the  last  mocking  echo  to  its  own 
weary  cry,  **  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  and  life  is 
passing,  it  cannot  tell  how,  save  that  it  is  busy  here  and 
there.  Thus,  not  to  speak  of  those  sinful  allurements 
by  which  so  many  are  led  captive,  may  not  life  oome 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  worldly  cares,  and  pursuits  and 
occupations  which  in  themselves  are  innocent  and  law- 
ful, as  to  be  utterly  diverted  from  its  true  purpose,  to 
leave  no  dear  space,  no  interval  that  can  be  redeemed 
to  God,  and  the  higher  interests  of  the  life  eternal 
Tou  are  busy  here  and  there,  laying  up  a  goo4  founda- 
tion for  the  coming  years  of  time,  but  never  thinking  of 
the  life  beyond.  Day  after  day  comes  crowded  with  its 
demands,  year  after  year  slips  away  in  this  perpetual 
excitement,  in  this  feverish  unrest  Tou  are  busy  here 
and  there,  and  it  is  gone.  And  thus,  lured  on  insidi- 
ously from  poiQt  to  point,  saying  to  God  as  it  were,  Let 
me  alone  this  year  aJso,  when  I  have  a  more  convenient 
season  I  will  give  heed  to  the  things  that  concern  my 
peace ;  the  day  of  grace  wears  slowly  to  an  end,  and  the 
Voice  from  heaven  breaks  in  upon  many  an  unfinished 
plan, ''  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required 
of  thee."  It^is  not  easy  in  the  din  and  damour  of  the 
market-place  to  hear  the  voice  of  God.  But  has  He 
never  sent  some  season  of  sickness,  or  sorrow,  or  disap- 
pointment, when  you  were  made  to  hear  him  speaking 
to  your  heart  and  see  things  in  their  true  light,— to 
discern  in  their  real  proi)ortions  the  littleness  of  time 
and  the  greatness  of  eternity  1  Has  He  not,  by  some 
intervention  of  His  Providence,  sought  to  make  that 
pause,  that  breathing-time  for  your  distracted  spirit, 
which  it  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  for  itself,  when 
that  gravest  of  all  questions  was  pressed  home  to  the 
conscience,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'*  Have  you  not  at 
times  been  conscious  of  more  solemn  impressions,— a 
call  to  a  higher  walk  and  nobler  service  than  that  in 
which  your  years  are  wasted  ?  Conscious  of  His  Spirit 
striving  with  you,  and  drawing  your  thoughts  upuvurd 
from  the  dust,— of  Christ  speaking  as  of  old  to  her  of 
Bethany,  "  Thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things  ;  but  one  thing  is  needful?" 

Again ;  one  may  be  ''  busy  here  and  there"  even  with 
religious  duties.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  evils  that 
beset  a  religious  profession  in  our  day  is  a  hurrying  to 
and  fro  in  perpetual  excitement,  toiling  in  a  round  of 
meetings,  associations,  benevolent  and  pious  enterprises 
of  all  kinds,  absolutely  leaving  no  time  for  quiet  thought 
and  self-communion,— the  great  work  of  life  as  regards 


ourselves,  unheeded :  so  Ihat  after  all  these ! 
snxieties  for  others,  one  may  take  up  the  li 
*'  They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyardi,  bn 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept" 

**  This  year  also"  has  been  given ;  to  wl 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  comes  to  make  1 
tion.  Is  there  firuit  now  where  there  wai 
richer  and  more  abundant  growth  of  holy 
vhrtues  and  attainments  than  before  ?  Or  ar 
ing  dead,  barren,  unprofitable  cumberers  of  th 
all  the  blessed  dews  and  the  sunshine  of  hei 
on  our  fruitless  branches?  It  was  in  ans 
pleadings  of  the  Intercessor,  the  season  of  < 
was  given.  Has  the  long-sufiering  of  God 
indeed  salvation  ?  We  know  not  if  He  will 
year  aLso;"  we  know  that  He  says,  "  To-day 
called  to-day,  harden  not  your  hearts.**  Li 
to  redeem  this  day ;  to  strive  now  to  enter 
all  diligence  that  we  may  be  found  of  Him  i 
ing,  in  peace ;  to  labour  for  eternity  as  thoi 
that  the  hours  are  fleeting,  the  shadows  ]< 
and  the  night  coming  wherein  no  man  cam  ' 
thing  let  us  seek  after ;  '^  Seek  first  the  king* 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  other  thin^ 
added."  That  will  give  unity,  hopefulness 
all  your  plans  of  lif&  Give  Gk)d  the  first  pi 
hearts,  and  all  other  things  will  fall  into 
places.  Let  Christ  in  all  thmgs  have  tl 
nence,  and  there  will  be  a  blessed  order  and 
in  your  soul,  a  serene  and  wholesome 
your  life.  Then  you  may  be  busy  here 
Time  need  not  hang  heavy  on  your  hands 
will  be  no  lack  of  opportunities  of  serving  C 
love  serving  one  another.  And  thus,  with  a : 
fast  hope  in  your  heart,  and  a  brighter  light 
your  heavenward  path,  you  can  watch  eacl 
departs,  and  say,  '*  It  is  gone,  but  it  has  left 
of  which  no  after-chance  can  deprive  me. 
let  it  go  ;  it  is  but  another  lesgue  travelled  < 
that  takes  me  to  my  journey's  end, — anothe 
on  the  way  home,  another  meridian  line  cro 
ocean  over  which  I  voyage  to  a  more  blessed 
is  gone ;  but  it  has  brought  me  nearer  to  the 
there  shall  be  no  more  warfare,  no  more  wei 
sin,  nor  death ;  no  more  time  to  redeem,  but 
to  rest  in  and  employ  in  higher  and  more  blee 
in  that  presence  where  'there  is  fulnesi 
Time  recedes,  but  eternity  draws  near,  a 
come  brighter  glimpses  of  the  glory  that  i 
''Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in  his  be 
shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off."  1 
life  which  is  not  reckoned  by  length  of  days 
years.  There  is  the  light  that  casts  no  si 
knows  no  waning. 
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PART  IV. 


[T  home  agaiu  !  With  what  longing  I 
have  looked  forward  to  the  moment 
when  I  should  be  able  to  write  those 
words.  And  now  I  can  scarcely  see 
to  write  them  through  my  tears. 

For  Mother  looks  so  ill,  so  terribly 
gentle ;  her  step,  always  light,  so 
;  her  voice,  always  soft,  so  k)w  and 
t ;  her  smile  so  tender,  not  like  the  dawn  or 
echo  of  happy  laughter,  but  like  the  lighjb 
a;gling  through  tears. 

an  these  few  months  have  made  such  a 
ige,  or  have  I  been  blind  ?  Father  does  not 
1  to  see  it,  nor  Jack.  Can  it  be,  after  all, 
'  that,  coming  out  of  the  glare  of  that  briUiant 
don  world,  everything  in  our  quiet  world  at 
e  looks  pale  for  the  time  ? 
ecause  the  house,  and  the  furniture,  and  all 
:  80  different  I  never  saw  before  how  the 
of  carpet  in  the  parlour  is  worn  and  colour- 
;  nor  how  the  chintz  curtains  are  patched  ; 
how  Mother's  Sunday  dress  itself  is  faded, 
nd  these  cannot  have  changed  much  in  a  few 
iths. 

adeed,  as  it  is,  I  should  not  have  noticed  the 
(itore  half  as  much  if  we  had  met  as  usual  in 
hall,  around  our  ordinary  table,  to  our  ordi- 
r  fare.  But  Betty  was  determined  to  make 
I  high-day;  and  accordingly  the  meal  was 
ad  in  the  parlour,  and  the  best  Delft  ware 
brought  out,  as  if  I  had  been  a  stranger  of 
inctioi^;  and,  after  all,  it  seemed  a  positive 
Dg  to  notice  the  dams  in  the  table- cloth, 
ched  to  such  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  the 
k  in  the  best  glass  sugar-basin,  monument  of 
indent  battle  between  Betty  and  Jack. 
!^e8,  it  was  this  holiday  pitch  to  which  Betty 
inaisted  on  winding  everything  up,  which 
^  brought  me  from  the  laughing  point  to  the 


crying,  which  is  so  near  it.  It  was  the  tender 
anxiety  in  Mother's  eyes  that  I  should  find  every- 
thing especially  pleasant  and  bright,  that  so  nearly 
turned  the  smile  in  mine  into  tears  whenever  I 
looked  at  her.  It  was  Betty's  ostentatious  ex- 
hibition of  all  her  grandest  things  that  gave  me 
the  little  pang  when  Father  took  off  his  best  coat, 
which  he  had  put  on  to  welcome  me,  and  Mother 
took  it  from  him,  and  folded  it  so  carefully  in  its 
white  covers,  and  laid  it  on  its  shelf  in  the  cup- 
baar«L 

For  it  is  no  grievance  to  have  to  take  care  of 
one's  clothes ;  I  am  sure  none  of  us  feel  it 
so.  And  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  have  our  dear 
old  furniture  sink  into  the  mere  decorative  ciphers 
such  things  are  in  rich  men's  houses,  instead  of 
being  the  dear  familiar  old  letters  on  which  so 
much  of  the  history  of  our  lives  is  written. 

ISo;  it  was  just  the  strain  to  be  at  high-holi- 
day pitch  which  was  too  much  for  the  carpet,  and 
the  table-cloth,  and  our  precious  Mother,  and  me. 

For  when  at  last  Father  gave  a  little  shivering 
glance  at  the  parlour  grate,  with  its  very  fine 
decorations,  which  Betty  would  on  no  account 
sacrifice  %o  such  low  considerations  as  warmth 
and  comfort,  and  Trusty,  with  his  paws  on  the 
sacred  threshold  which  he  dared  not  cross, 
whined  an  insinuating  remonstrance  against  ourex- 
clusiveness,  and  our  stateliness  at  last  broke  down, 
and  Jack  set  a  light  to  the  fire  in  the  great  hall, 
and  we  five  drew  dose  to  it,  and  the  great  festi- 
val was  over,  and  we  began  to  be  really  at  home, 
— it  could  not  have  been  only  the  glow  from  the 
blazing  logs — Mother  certainly  did  look  less  pale, 
and  more  like  her  old  self,  as  Tnisty  and  I  sat 
together  at  her  feet,  she  stroking  my  hair,  and  I 
stroking  Trusty's  ears. 

Yet  we  did  not  remain  long  so;  Father  fell 
asleep,  and  waking  suddenly,  asked  Jack  if  he 
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bad  seen  to  the  horses.  The  one  I  had  ridden 
had  'been  lent  ua,  and  had  a  cough,  and  must 
have  a  warm  mash. 

Jack  had  not  seen  to  anything.  Father  drily 
supposed  not — how  could  any  one  expect  it  1 

Jack  yawned  in  a  deprecatory  way,  and  went 
out;  and  Father  did  not  fall  asleep  again,  but 
followed  Jack  in  a  few  minutes,  muttering  that 
borrowed  beasts  at  least  must  not  be  left  to 
chance. 

The  troubled  look  came  into  Mothei^s  face 
again.  Trusty  evidently  felt  she  needed  conso- 
lation, and  after  following  Father  to  the  door, 
paused  a  moment,  then  came  back  and  put  his 
paws  on  her  knee,  and  attempted  to  lick  her  hand. 
And  I  felt  just  as  dumb  and  perplexed  as  the 
dog,  and  could  do  little  more  than  he  in  the  way 
of  comfort.  I  could  only  draw  Mother's  hand 
round  my  neck,  and  press  a  little  closer  to  her, 
and  cover  it  with  silent  kisses. 

After  all,  we  are  all  "  dumb  creatures  '*  after  a 
certain  point  Only,  dogs  reach  their  dumb 
point  a  little  sooner  than  we  do. 

And  this  has  been  going  on  all  the  time  I  have 
been  away  !  While  I  }^ye  been  living  without 
care  or  anxiety ;  while  Aunt  Henderson  has  been 
pursuing  her  grave  routine  of  household  occupa- 
tions, having  the  washing  done  on  Monday,  the 
ironing  on  Tuesday,  the  best  parlour  cleaned  on 
Wednesday,  the  back  parlour  on  Thursday,  the 
hall  and  garden-room  on  Friday,  and  things  in 
general' on  Saturday ;  while  Aunt  Beauchamp has 
been  amusing  herself  with  her  compUmentaiy  old 
gentlemen  in  the  mornings,  and  exciting  herself 
over  her  cards  every  evening ;  care,  care,  care, 
keen  pangs  of  fear,  and  slow  gnawings  of  anxiety 
have  been  steadily,  surely  eating  away  at  Mother's 
heart;  and  no  one  has  seen  it  but  Trusty  !  Poor 
faithful,  perplexed  old  dog,  he  has  seen  it — he 
told  me  so  with  his  wistful  eyes  this  evening,  and 
by  his  low  whine  when  Jack  went  put,  not  closing 
the  door,  and  Father  followed  him,  decisively 
slamming  it.  And  I  have  not  been  here.  But 
nothing  on  earth  shall  ever  move  me  from  Mother's 
side  again. 

The  8anu  Evening. 

After  writing  these  words  my  heart  was  too 
full  for  any  more,  and  I  closed  the  Diary,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  sleep,  lest  j^ther  should  see 


my  candle  burning  too  late,  and  be  anxioiu 
me.  But  it  was  too  late  already.  Tl 
touch  was  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  b 
could  possibly  extinguish  the  light  and  h: 
tears  in  the  darkness.  Mother  was  beside  i 
'*  My  darling  ! "  she  said,  a  rare  word 
"You  are  overtired.  You  are  not  well 
should  be  in  bed  before  this.  We  mm 
back  to  our  homely  old  country  ways." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  tired,  mother,"  I  said 
to  speak  steadily. 

"  Has  anything  troubled  you,  darling,"  i 
"  while  you  were  away  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said ;  "  every  one  has  spa 
with  kindness." 

**  Spoiled  you  for  the  old  home,  Kitty 
murmured. 

She  had  given  me  a  right  to  cry,  and  I 
out,  "  Oh,  mother,  it  is  nothing  but  you ; 
so  pale,  and  things  have  been  troubling  y 
there  has  been  no  one  to  see  it" 

She  was  too  truthful  to  comfort  me  wi* 
ception.  She  only  smiled,  and  said,  "  1 
one  see  but  you,  Kitty?  Well,  supposii 
I  have  missed  you  day  and  night,  and  nev 
what  you  were  to  me  till  you  went  away,  ^ 
comfort  you,  Kitty  1  Shall  we  cry  becau 
all  right  again?" 

"  I  will  never  leave  you  again,  mother, 
as  I  live,"  I  said  passionately. 

"  As  long  as  we  both  live,  darling,"  she 
very  quietly.     "  If  it  is  God's  will,  and  i 
selfish  in  me,  I  do  trust  not" 
I  was  calmed  by  her  words. 
It  was  only  after  she  had  seen  me  8 
bed,  and  closed  the  door,  and  come  back 
give  me  another  kiss  before  she  left  me, ' 
words  came  back  on  me  with  another  mes 
"  As  long  as  we  both  live." 
And  then  they  echoed  through  and  thrc 
heart,  like  a  passing  bell  through  a  vaull 
I  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  could  not  sle^ 
remembered  I  had  not  said  my  prayers. 

The  first  night  of  my  coming  home !  tl 
I  had  prayed  for  evening  and  morning,  ai 
in  the  day,  ever  since  I  left  home,  and  I  Y 
to  rest  without  a  word  of  thanks  to  God 
I  was  appalled  at  my  own  ingratitude, 
and  knelt  by  the  window  in  the  moonligh 
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quivered  throagh  the  branches  of  the  old  elms, 
lod  shimmered  on  the  leaves  of  the  old  thorn, 
lod  chequered  the  floor  through  the  diamond 
lattice  panes. 

It  was  that  I  wanted-— only  that — prayer  with 
ttumksgiving.  It  did  me  good  from  the  moment 
Ihegan. 

And  what  wonder  1  Prayer  is  no  soliloquy. 
The  Bible  says,  when  we  call  on  Him,  Qod  bends 
don  his  ear  to  listen,  as  a  father  bends  down  to 
Ite  to  a  little  child.  Tea,  God  listens  !  He 
M  me  as  I  confessed  my  ingratitude  and  my 
ftnstful  fears.  He  heard  me  as  I  gave  him 
tbab ;  ho  heard  me  as  I  oommitted  Mother  to 
Uieare. 

Ungrateful !  Qod  had  been  watching  Mother 
lU  the  time,  understanding  her  inmost  cares,  and 
aring  for  her. 

And  He  will  care  for  us, ''  at  long  at  we  both 
&kl"  Yes,  when  I  breathed  even  tkote  words 
Bto  His  ear,  the  terrible  death-chill  seemed  to 
Nus  from  them.  ''As  long  as  we  both  live"  here 
n  earth,  and  then,  when  we  have  no  more  cares 
0  east  on  Him,  He  will  still  care  for  us  both  for 
nv  and  for  ever. 

Marginal  Note — I  was  unjust^  too,  to  say  no 
me  had  seen  how  dear  Mother  was  looking ;  for 
Bogh  Spencer  told  me  she  was  looking  ill  when 
( law  him  in  Qreat  Ormond  Street 

I  am  feeling  much  better  to-day  than  yesterday. 

In  the  first  place  Mother  is  looking  better. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  had  my  morning 
^  once  more,  and  milked  the  cows,  and  taken 
^  cup  of  new  mOk  to  Mother  before  breakfast 
W  the  mere  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea  made 
^  heart  buoyant  again  like  its  own  waves ;  the 
inat  and  wide  sea»  heaving  its  innumerable  waves 
hxn  its  deep,  still  heart ;  the  wind  crisping  them 
lito  foam,  till  they  looked  like  a  flight  of  snowy 
teMnrds ;  the  old  familiar  thunder  of  the  breakers 
^piost  the  rocks;  the  long  roll  of  the  ebbing 
^vn,  as  it  swept  the  pebbles  back  from  the  white 
beidi  fiir  below.  Then  the  turf  was  crisp  with 
koir-frost;  aad  the  wind  on  the  cliff  blew  me 
tboitt  with  a  rou^  heartiness ;  and  when  I  sat 
OB  the  milking-atool  in  the  shelter  of  the  hollow, 
Dnqt  looked  round  at  me  with  her  large,  motherly 
TiH^  and  in  her  oalm,  friendly  way,  recognised 


my  right  to  be  there.  So  all  the  dumb  creatures 
welcomed  me  home  again. 

And  in  the  third  place,  I  have  had  a  battle 
with  Betty,  which  is  her  welcome  and  recognition 
that  I  have  once  more  taken  my  old  standing. 

I  had  just  taken  the  new  milk  to  Mother,  and 
to  my  grief  and  surprise  had  not  found  her  in 
her  own  little  closet  over  the  porch ;  she  had  not 
yet  risen. 

''I  find  it  strengthens  me  more  to  take  the 
milk  before  I  rise,  Kitty,"  she  said,  making  light 
of  it  **  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  been 
stirring  so  early  after  your  journey.  It  is  cold 
sometimes  in  the  mornings  now,"  she  added, 
apologising  to  my  rueful  looks;  ''but  when  the 
spring  comes,  we  will  have  our  old  morning  talks 
in  the  porch-room  again." 

I  tried  to  make  as  light  of  the  change  as  Mother 
did,  to  her;  but  when  I  left  her,  I  could  not 
resist  the  longing  to  pour  out  my  trouble  on  some 
one.  Father  was  in  the  fields,  Jack  was  in  bed. 
Betty  was  the  only  human  creature  in  the  house; 
and  I  had  no  resource  but  to  invade  the  sanctuary 
of  the  dairy  where  she  was  making  the  butter. 

The  windows  were  open;  the  low  sunbeams 
slanted  through  the  thick  leaves  close  outside, 
flickering  on  the  clean,  cool,  grey  slabs  of  slate ; 
the  fresh  morning  air  came  in,  rippling  the  sur- 
face of  the  milk  in  the  pans  from  which  the 
thick  cream  had  been  skimmed,  while  the  one 
that  was  left  with  its  unbroken  crust  of  thick 
yellow  cream,  recalled  countless  childish  feastings. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  delicious  atmosphere  of  cool- 
ness, and  greenness,  and  cream,  and  memories  of 
childhood;  and  I  felt  just  as  much  a  child  beside 
Betty,  as  when  Jack  and  I  had  stood  there, 
humble  petitioners  to  her  bounty  as  the  Queen 
of  the  Dairy,  and  Dispenser  of  all  that  was  Deli- 
cious, scarcely  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  brims 
of  those  wonderful  pans  of  delight 

Betty  was  facing  the  window,  lovingly  patting 
her  butter  into  shape,  and  humming  to  herself  a 
low  winding  song,  with  as  little  bc^ning  or  end 
as  the  murmur  of  a  brook  She  did  not  hear 
me  until  I  stood  before  her,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Betty,  why  did  no  one  tell  me  ?  Has  no 
one  seen  how  ill  Mother  isl" 

It  was  an  indiscreet  beginning.  Betty  looked 
on  it  as  an  assault      For  a  minute  she  said 
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nothing,  then  still  continuing  apparently  absorbed 
in  ber  butter,  she  replied  drily, — 

"  Some  folks  tbink  no  one  sees  anjtbing  ex- 
cept they  tell  it  to  the  town-crier.  Some  folks, 
specially  young  folks,  tbink  no  one  sees  anything 
but  themselves." 

"  Ob,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Betty  !'*  I  said. 
"  How  long  bas  Mother  not  been  able  to  get  .up 
to  have  ber  milk?  And  why  did  no  one  write 
me  1 " 

"  Why  no  one  wrote  I  can't  say,  Mrs.  Kitty," 
she  replied.  "  Why  /  didn't  write,  is  as  plain  as 
why  tlie  dog  doesn't  speak.  Not  that  that  is  so 
very  plain  neither,  leastways  as  regards  Trusty, 
for  he  sees  more  than  a  sight  of  os  that  can." 

And  she  continued  dezteroudy  and  elaborately 
shaping  her  butter  into  the  well-remembered 
dainty  little  rolls,  as  if  the  precise  curve  of  the 
rnlls  were  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  of  none. 

My  disadvantages  in  the  contest  were  great ; 
a  woman  with  her  fingers  occupied  bas  always 
nuch  a  high  vantage-ground  in  a  debate,  over  one 
that  is  idle.  The  matter  in  debate  can  always 
be  treated  in  a  placid,  parenthetical  way,  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  matter  in  band.  Besides, 
Betty  was  in  the  very  heart  of  her  dominions,  and 
I  was  an  invader. 

My  only  chance  was  to  get  her  to  perdeive 
that  I  was  no  combatant  at  all,  but  only  a  sup- 
pliant, when,  after  guarding  herself  with  an  ad- 
monition, I  knew  ber  fikithfiil  womanly  heart 
would  open  all  its  stores  of  affection  and  pity  at 
once. 

The  tears  which  nearly  choked  my  voice  came 
to  my  aid,  as  I  said, — 

**  Betty,  I  know  you  love  her  almost  as  I  do, 
and  you  always  see  as  quickly  as  any  one.  Is 
Mother  illl  and  can  anything  be  done?" 

Then  Betty,  having  laid  the  last  finished  roll 
on  its  white  dish,  began  to  wipe  her  hands  in  the 
runner  tbat  hung  behind  the  door,  and  said — 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mfs,  Kitty,  I  believe 
we  make  a  heathen  idol  of  Missis,  and  the  Lord 
Won't  have  it."  And  the  runner  was  suspiciously 
drawn  over  Betty's  face. 

**  Make  Mother  a  heathen,  Betty !"  I  said.  What 
do  you  mean?" 

^'  I  mean  this,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said :  <<  I  have 


heard  that  parson  that  the  other  ptno 
abide,  and  who  turned  my  brother-in-lai 
lamb ;  and  he  said  we  are  all  bom  idol; 
better  than  the  heathen,  nnless  we  ky 
And  then  he  went  on  to  say  what  were  o 
At  first  I  thought  he  was  going  to  list  i 
easy.  For  he  spoke  of  the  rich  man  wor 
his  riches,  and  I  thought  of  ^e  old  mise 
mouth,  who  counts  out  his  money  ever 
and  then  he  spoke  of  the  great  man  wor 
his  acres,  and  I  thought  there  was  a  hi 
squire,  who  wouldn't  let  Master  have  th 
a  field  that  runs  into  ours,  and  would  ba 
such  a  winter  pasture  for  our  Daisy;  and 
spoke  of  the  foolish  young  husseys  mi 
idol  of  their  ribbons,  and  I  looked  ron 
many  such  that  were  there,  to  see  how  tl 
that  And  then  he  told  of  husbands  a 
making  idols  of  each  other,  and  mothers 
children,  and  then  I  thought  of  all  of  } 
Kitty,  and  wished  that  Master  and  you  ai 
had  been  there  to  hear;  and  so  I  do^ 
would  have  done  you  all  a  sight  of  good. 
Master  makes  an  open  idol  of  you,  my  d* 
Missis  is  just  as  bad,  only  she  does  it  i 
like;  and  you  tbink  no  one  fit  to  tone 
or  look  after  her  but  yourself." 
.  Having  thus  delivered  her  consdene 
sermon,  Betty  had  made  an  outlet  for  1 
pathy;  and  sitting  down  on  a  bench,  an* 
her  face  with  her  apron,  she  resumed  in 
husky  tone — 

"  Not  that  I  think  you  need  worrit  yo 
much  ftbout  Missis.  In  my  belief  i 
Mr&  Kitty,  my  dear,  that  she  has  beei 
for;  and  now  she's  got  you  again,  the 
come  back  again,  like  a  fish  thrown  back 
water ;  leastways  if  you  don't  go  makinj 
of  her,  and,  vrith  your  tears  and  yoi 
looks  watching  every  turn  of  her  face, 
right  away  from  us  altogether  into  heave 
at  any  time,  in  my  belief,  it  would  take 
do  with  Missis.  For  tbat  she  is  fit  for  1 
body  can  deny.  But  as  to  her  not  getti 
early,"  she  continued,  ''that's  somethii 
thankful  for,  my  dear.  It  was  me  that 
her  over  to  that,  and  I  hope  no  one  ^ 
persuade  her  out  d  it  Some  folks  seem 
it  improves  a  weak  rope  to  stretch  it  i 
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will  atraJiL  In  my  belief,  it's  more  like  to 
lapit." 

Betty's  yiew  of  Mother's  health  comforted  me 
iDch.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  matter  from  the 
tfpon  of  TBgae,  immeasurable,  helpless  fears,  into 
,bat  of  actual  but  remediable  cares,  which  a  little 
dieerfiil,  tender  nursing  might  soon  relieve.  I 
Ut  anxious  to  know  more  of  Betty's  experience 
witk  the  Methodists,  and  I  said — 

"Then  the  parson,  after  all,  said  nothing  which 
fB&ularly  suited  you,  Betly  ? " 

'Baited!  no^  Mrs.  Eatty,  he  did  not  surely; 
aEttle  as  a  rod  suits  a  fool's  back.  And  a  fool 
IvM  to  go,  when  Missis  warned  me  not" 

"You  did  not  like  what  he  said,  thenl" 

"I  shivuld  think  not,"  she  replied.  **  I  should 
lib  to  know  who  would  like  to  be  stuck  up  in 
tte  stocks  before  the  whde  parish,  and  pelted 
iith  dirt  and  stones,  not  in  a  promiscuous  way 
like,  but  just  exactly  where  it  hurts  most !" 

''How  was  It^  Betty  1"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

To  my  great  amazement,  Betty's  voice  sud- 
hij  failed,  and  she  began  to  cry.  Never  before 
ad  I  seen  her  show  any  sign  of  feeling,  beyond 
i  transient  huskiness  of  voice,  or  a  suspicious 
nahmg  of  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  She  was 
vont  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  tears  as  a  school- 
toy.  But  now  her  tears  became  sobs,  and  it  was 
ome  little  time  before  she  could  speak. 

"Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said,  'Mt  was  just  as  I  was 
Unking  who  he'd  hit  next,  and  smiling  to  myself 
0  see  the  poor  fools  sobbing  and  hunting  around 
M^  when  down  came  the  word  like  an  arrow 
igfat  into  the  core  of  my  heart;  and  there  I  had 
0  itttid  writhing,  like  a  fish  on  a  hook,  while  the 
anon  drove  it  in; — and  he  as  quiet  all  the  time 
■  if  he'd  been  fixing  a  nail  in  the  right  spot  to  a 
in^B-breadth,  in  a  piece  of  wood  that  mustn't  be 
(fit  I  could  have  knocked  him  down,  Mrs. 
Kittf ;  but  there  I  stood,  fixed  and  helpless  as  a 
vom  with  a  pin  through  it" 

"But  what  did  he  say,  Betty!" 

'Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said,  ^he  made  me  feel  I 
vu  no  better  than  a  natural-bom  heathen,  and 
that  the  idals  I  had  been  worshipping,  instead  of 
Sod,  were  things  an  Indian  savage  would  have 
bn  ashamed  at" 

«  What  were  they  then,  Betty  f " 

''Why,  jnat  my  daiiy,  and  my  kitchen,  and 


myself"  she  said;  "  the  very  pats  of  butter, 
which  must  be  better  than  any  in  the  country,  and 
the  stone  floor  I've  been  as  angered  to  see  a  foot- 
mark on,  as  if  it  had  been  the  king's  foot-stool." 

^  The  parson  did  not  speak  about  pats  of  but- 
ter and  kitchen  floors  1 "  I  said. 

^Not  in  so  many  words,"  she  replied;  but  I 
knew  well  enough  what  he  meant,  and  so  did 
he;  the  passions  Fve  been  in  with  Master  Jack 
and  you  about  your  tricks,  and  with  old  Hoger 
about  his  dirty  shoes,  and  alL" 

**  But,  Betty,"  I  interposed,  **  Jack  and  I  and 
Roger  were  provoking  and  wrong  often ;  and  the 
kitchen  and  the  dairy  were  the  work  God  had 
given  you  to  do,  and  you  ought  to  care  about 
them." 

"What's  the  use  of  struggling,  Mrs.  Kitty  1" 
Betty  replied,  hopelessly  shaking  her  head.  "  I 
am  not  going  to  defend  Roger.  If  I  were  a  saint, 
I'd  not  say  Roger's  not  often  as  bad  as  a  bom 
fool,  and  that  things  don't  often  happen  aggra- 
vating. Haven't  I  gone  over  things  times  without 
number,  and  made  out  everything  as  clear  as  if 
I'd  been  a  lawyer  at  the  assizes — that  I'd  a  right 
to  be  in  a  rage,  and  a  right  to  care  for  the  work 
the  Almighty  gave  me  to  do?  Bat  it's  of  no 
use ;  the  wound  is  there  and  the  word  is  there, 
working  and  rankling  away  in  it  like  a  msty  nail. 
I'm  a  poor  sinful  woman,  Mrs.  Kitty,  and  that's 
the  end  of  it,  and  I  see  no  way  out  of  it." 

**  But,  Betty,"  I  said,  "  did  you  not  go  again, 
and  try  to  get  comfort  1" 

"  I  did  indeed,  although  I  had  little  hope  of 
getting  comfort,"  she  said.  ^All  the  time  he 
was  speaking,  he  looked  at  me  through  and 
through  like,  but  I  never  flinched :  I  looked  at 
him  back  again ;  and  I  set  my  face,  and  said  in 
my  heart,  '  You've  caught  me  now,  but  I'll  never 
let  you  try  your  hand  on  me  again.'  But  when 
he  had  stopped  and  I  got  away,  it  seemed  as  if 
something  were  always  drawing  and  drawing  me 
back,  like  a  moth  to  a  candle.  So  at  last  I  went 
again.  A  lot  of  folks  from  the  mines  and  the 
fishings  were  met  on  the  side  of  the  moor,  and  a 
man  preached  to  them  firom  the  top  of  a  hedge. 
But  this  time  it  was  not  the  parson,  Mr.  Wesley; 
it  was  a  chap  from  Yorkshire — a  stout,  tall  fellow, 
strong  enough  to  throw  any  wrestler  in  Corn- 
wall     At  first  I  thought  he  was  speaking  a 
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foreign  tongue;  but  when  I  made  him  out,  I 
found  he  was  worse  than  the  other.  The  parson 
drove  that  one  nail  homo  into  your  heart,  and 
kept  it  there  in  one  spot,  struggle  as  you  might; 
but  the  Yorkshire  man  knocked  and  pounded 
you  about  until  there  was  no  sound  place  left  in 
you  from  top  to  toe.  He  made  me  feel  I  had 
been  doing,  and  speaking,  and  thinking,  and  feel- 
ing wrong  every  day  of  my  life,  and  was  to  this 
day.  And  that  was  all  the  comfort  I  got  for  not 
minding  Missis." 

*'  But,  Betty,"  I  said,  "there  u  comfort,  there 
is  hiilm  for  such  wounds;  that  was  not  aU  these 
Methodists  said." 

"  No,"  she  replied  mournfully,  ^  folks  say  they 
spoke  wonderful  gracious  words  about  our  Saviour 
and  bis  death  and  his  pity.  But  all  I  know  is, 
it  all  turned  to  gall  for  me.  They  say  sugar 
turns  to  vinegar  when  folks'  insides  are  wrong; 
and  I  suppose  the  sweetest  words  man  or  angel 
ever  spoke  would  be  sour  to  me,  as  long  as  my 
heart  is  all  wrong.  Why,  the  very  thing  that 
makes  me  worse  than  the  Indian  savages,  u  the 
Lord's  pity  and  what  he  went  through  for  me, 
for  they  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  have." 

"  But,  Betty,"  I  said,  "  there  is  prayer  1  You 
can  pray.*' 

' "  I  always  thought  I  could,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she 
said,  "  until  I  came  to  try.  I've  always  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer  every  nighty  and  the  Belief  and 
the  Commandments  on  Sundays.  But  when  I 
came  to  want  something  and  ask  for  it,  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  not  pray  at  all ;  pray,  of  course,  I 
might,  but  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  one  there 
to  mind." 

"  Betty,"  I  said,  "  I  think  you  really  do  know 
our  Lord's  pity  and  grace  as  little  as  the  Indians. 
You  speak  as  if  you  were  all  alone  in  your 
troubles,  when  all  your  troubles  are  only  the  rod 
and  staff  of  Qod  bringing  you  home." 

"Maybe,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said;  "but  I  can't 
see  it  I  only  feel  the  smart  and  the  bruises, 
and  they  worrit  me  to  that  degree  I  can  barely 
abide  Roger,  or  Master  Jack,  or  you,  or  Missis, 
or  anybody.  I  even  struck  at  old  Trusty  the 
other  day  with  the  mop — poor,  harmless,  dumb 
brut'C — as  if  it  was  hU  fault  But  he  knew  I 
meant  no  harm,  and  came  crouching  to  lick  my 
hand  the  next  moment" 


"  Oh,  Betty,"  I  said,  "  the  poor  beasts  under- 
stand us  better  than  we  understand  God  1  Thej 
trust  us." 

"  And  well  they  may,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Bettj, 
"  for  they  never  did  any  sin.  The  cat  'U  ifeeiL 
the  milk  if  she  gets  a  chance,  poor  fool,  and  the 
dog  cannot  be  trusted  withabone  at  all  timet, m 
not  say  he  can.  But  the  Almighty  made  then 
so,  and  it's  us  that  puts  them  oat  with  our  Uws 
about  mine  and  thine,  which  they  don*t  onder- 
stand.  It's  their  nature.  But  the  Almi^^ 
never  made  as  to  bury  our  souls  in  pats  of 
butter  and  pans  of  milk,  and  forget  Him,  and  fly 
into  rages  about  a  bit  of  dirt  on  a  kitchen  floor. 
And  until  that  can  be  set  right,  I  don't  see  thai 
anything  is  right>  or  that  I  can  think  with  aoj 
comfort  of  the  Almighty.** 

"  But  our  Saviour  came  to  set  all  that  li^fe 
Betty,"!  said.  "He  came  to  pot  away  sin  by  tlu 
sacrifice  of  Himself** 

"Maybe,  sure,"  said  Betty,  "but  I  know  it* 
not  at  all  set  right  for  me." 

She  rose,  and  once  more  wiping  the  tears  iron 
her  face,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  set  tU 
rashers  on  the  frying  pan  for  break&st 

But  before  she  drowned  her  voice  in  the  hissita, 
of  the  bacon,  she  turned  and  said  to  me  with  uxi 
usual  gentleness : — 

"You  mean  it  very  kind,  Mrs.  Kitty;  but 
don't  know  why  I  should  pour  out  my  trouhlc 
on  you.  It's  not  to  be  expected  a  young  mii^ 
like  you  should  understand.  But  you  meant  i 
very  kind,  my  dear ;  only  don't  say  a  word  ^ 
worrit  Missis,  and  don't  you  lose  heart  aboo 
Missis  yourself  for  she'll  get  round  in  tint^ 
sure,  now  she's  got  you  again ;  if  yon  don't  ^ 
and  make  a  heathen  idol  of  her,  as  the  pancH 
said.  And  after  all,  my  dear,"  she  condaded 
"  I  never  found  the  work  any  the  forwarder  iO^ 
wonying  about  it  over  night  You  can*t  meo^ 
a  thing  before  it's  torn;  and  if  yon  get  ahnndra^ 
pieces,  the  rent  'U  always  be  sure  just  to  go  JJ 
the  way  that  fits  none  of  'em.  Things  ht  p^ 
verse,  most  times,  and  there's  no  way  that  * 
know  by,  of  being  up  with  them  beforehand." 

Betty's  prediction  seems  coming  troe^  perfaafN 
is  making  itself  true,  for  her  cheeiy  words  aboa' 
Mother  have  lightened  my  hearty  and  thelightcniDi 
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of  my  heart  seems  to  lighten  Mother's.  The 
anxious  look  is  wearing  away  a  little,  although 
not  the  paleness.  Bat  I  cannot  say  all  is  right 
between  Father  and  Jack. 

This  morning  they  had  one  of  the  word-battles 
Mother  and  I  so  greatly  dread. 

We  three  had  all  but  finished  breakfast^  and 
Father  had  been  making  very  sharp  comments 
on  Jack's  absence,  when  he  himself  came  strolling 
in  in  his  easy  nnconcemed  way,  and  seating  him- 
tdl  at  the  table  after  a  general  greeting,  began 
to  play  with  the  home-brewed  ale  and  bread  and 
dieese  in  rather  a  languid  manner,  every  now 
and  then  half  suppressing  a  yawn. 

"Over-wrought  with  last  evening's  work,  I 
conclude,"  said  Father,  beginning,  as  he  usually 
does,  with  the  politest  sarcasm;  ''when  young 
gentiemen  toil  till  midnight,  old  men,  of  course, 
most  expect  to  work  in  the  morning  while  they 
rest" 

"  I  believe  I  was  rather  late  last  nighty  sir," 
said  Jack,  with  an  easy  attempt  at  apology. 

'^And  in  good  company,  sir!"  said  Father. 
"  A  pleasant  serenade  you  and  your  companions 
gave  us,  as  you  parted.  A  little  too  much  re- 
petitioQ,  perhaps,  in  the  strains,  and  a  slight 
uncertainty  in  the  close." 

"  I  was  not  drunk,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

"I  did  not  say  you  were,  sir.  I  spoke  of 
your  company,  not  of  your  entertainment  Any 
gentleman  may  be  overt^en  now  and  then, 
among  his  equals,  of  course,  but  no  son  of  mine 
—no  gentleman  who  bears  the  name  of  Trevylyan 
->8hall  have  my  leave  to  herd  with  degraded  sots, 
vho  make  brutes  of  themselves  on  small  beer." 

*'  There  is  a  difference  between  claret  and  beer, 
certainly,  air,"  said  Jack,  daintily  quaffing  his 
We-brewed,  while  he  glanced  at  the  little  bottle 
<^  French  wine,  always  set  for  Father  (he  acquired 
the  habit  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  Mother  says, 
*Qd  cannot  be  expected  to  do  without  it  now. 
K  it  is  a  little  expensive,  we  can  save  in  other 

'^  There  is  a  difference  between  you  and  me, 
^ !"  retorted  Father,  dropping  his  sarcasm  and 
^orcbg  hia  words  with  some  of  those  strong 
expressions,  which  Mother  says  he  also  acquired 
in  the  army  in  Flanders.  "  I  give  you  notice 
^  I  pay  no  more  bills  at  any  low  tavern  where 


you  may  choose  to  make  boon-companions  of  any 
rascally  fellow  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  preferring  better 
company,  sir,"  said  Jack;  "but  I  cannot  acfford 
it  I  have  neither  horses  for  the '  hunt,  nor  fine 
cbthes  to  wear,  nor  fine  company  to  keep  that  I 
can  see,  unless  I  seek  the  society  of  the  Squire, 
who  is  carried  to  bed  every  night  from  the 
effects  of  the  best  claret"     * 

"  Leave  the  table,  sir,"  said  Father,  "  if  you 
cannot  speak  except  to  insult  me." 

Jack  rose  without  a  murmur,  throwing  the 
remainder  of  his  bread  and  cheese  to  Trusty,  but 
before  he  went  out  of  the  door  he  turned  back 
and  took  a  cherry-coloured  ribbon  knot  out  of  his 
pocket,  which  he  said  he  had  bought  for  me  at 
the  fair. 

'^  Is  it  paid  for,  sirt"  said  Father,  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  rage. 

"I  had  no  small  change  about  me  at  the 
time,"  said  Jack,  "and  I  told  them  so.  But 
Hugh  Spencer  happened  to  be  near,  and  he  lent 
me  the  money." 

"No  daughter  of  mine  shall  wear  stolen 
goods  I "  said  Father,  and  seizing  the  ribbon  he 
threw  it  on  the  fire. 

With  that  Jack  grew  warm  and  strode  out  of  the 
house,  and  Father  grew  cool,  and  seeing  the  tears 
in  my  eyes,  smoothed  my  hair  tenderly,  and  told 
me  not  to  fret,  my  own  brown  hair  was  better 
than  all  the  cherry-coloured  knots  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  ribbon,  Father,"  I  said. 

"  For  what,  then  1 "  he  said  testily. 

"  For  thee  and  Jack,  Father,"  I  said. 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  he  said : — 

"Perhaps  I  was  rather  hard  on  the  poor 
fellow.     Boys  will  be  boys." 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant.  Father,"  I  said,  for 
I  felt  as  if  I  must  speak,  because  Mother  was 
crying;  and  dearly  as  Father  loves  her,  he  never 
will  bear  a  word  from  her.  "  It  was  not  that  It 
is  that  you  are  right  and  Jack  is  wrong,  and  yet 
you  always  let  him  make  you  seem  wrong, 
because  he  is  so  cool  and  he  puts  you  in  a 
passion." 

"Fine  education  you  give  your  children, 
madam,"  said  he,  turning  to  Mother ;  "  your  son 
puts  me  in  a  rage,  like  an  old  fool  as  I  am,  and 
your  chit  of  a  daughter  reads  me  a  sermon." 
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But  he  was  not  angiy  either  with  Mother 
or  me. 

And  at  dinner,  like  a  generous  gentleman,  as 
he  ifl^  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Jack  and  said : — 

"Perhaps  I  was  hard  on  you,  my  boy.  It 
was  well-meant,  after  all,  buying  your  sister  the 
ribbon.** 

But  that  was  not  at  all  what  I  meant  Jack 
had  come  off  from  the  conflict  a  self-complacent 
victor,  satisfied  that  he  had  kept  his  temper  under 
great  provocation,  and  had  done  a  very  generous 
action  in  buying  me  a  ribbon  with  Hugh  Spencer's 
money,  which,  of  course^  especially  now  that  the 
ribbon  was  burned,  he  would  never  think  of 
paying. 

And  Jack  is  so  pleasant^that  when  I  lecture  him, 
it  always  ends  in  a  joke;  and  when  Betty  and  Father 
scold  him,  they  always  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  and  end  by  virtually  begging  his  pardon ; 
and  when  Mother  gently  remonstrates,  he  ends  in 
persuading  her  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  turning 
over  quite  a  new  lea^  and  indeed  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  so  before  she  spoke. 

But  the  new  leaf  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
old,  and  my  heart  aches  to  think  how  it  can  end. 
It  seems  to  me  people  never  drift'  by  accident 
into  the  right  haven. 

Jtatf  the  FiflHnih, 

I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  quite  carried  out  all 
Bishop  TayWs  rules  every  day.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  mean  it  to  be  done.  It  so  often  happens 
with  me  that  one  *' action  of  piety'*  takes  up  the 
time  of  the  whole  seven.  For  instance,  one 
morning,  I  seem  able  to  do  nothing  but  rejoice 
in  the  thought  how  good  Qod  and  my  Saviour 
are^  and  thank  him  for  all  his  goodness  to  us. 
The  next  I  am  overwhelmed  with  the  thought 
of  my  own  weakness  and  sinfulness,  and  the 
wrong  things  I  think,  and  say,  and  do.  And 
this  morning  I  seemed  able  to  do  nothing  but 
pray  for  Jack  I  am  so  anxious  about  him,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  help  loving  him  so  dearly,  if 
it  were  only  for  Mother's  sake,  who  loves  him  as 
the  apple  of  her  eye. 

I  wonder  if  Mother  is  quite  right.  She  seems 
to  think  women  were  only  made  to  endure 
patiently  whatever  the  men  belonging  to  them 
inflict^  consciously  or  unconsciously.  But  I 
think  we  should  try  to  prevent  them  being  selfish 


and  inconsiderate  for  us,  because  it  does  the 
harm  as  well  as  us. 

But  am  I  right  in  seeing  so  much  of  ''t 
mote  in  my  brother's  eye!**  Does  our  Lo 
mean  that  we  should  be  blind  to  the  faults 
those  we  love,  or  that>  not  being  hUnd,  we  shoi 
shut  our  eyes  and  say,  ''I  will  not  see."  '. 
cannot  mean  this,  for  it  would  be  false,  and 
false  things  He  abhors. 

I  think  he  must  mean  that  we  should  love 
in  spite  of  all  we  see.     How  can  we  help  ei 
other  unless  we  see  where  each  needs  help  ?    1 
we  must  see,  not  to  exhibit,  but  to  veil,  not 
judge  but  to  help. 

Love  is  not  blind,  I  am  sure,  for  true  love  11 
and  breathes,  and  has  its  being  in  truth. 

It  is  the  selfishness  in  our  love  which  is  bli 
the  passionate  selfishness  which  says,  **  This 
mine,  therefore,  I  will  think  it  fair,  and  will  g 
the  lie  to  any  who  say  it  is  not" 

But  Qod  is  Love,  and  he  is  the  Truth,  t 
he  says  to  us,  "  You  are  not  sinless,  you  are 
fair,  but  you  are  mine;  I  have  pitied  and 
deemed  you,   because  you  were  wretched  i 
polluted,  and  I  will  make  you  fair." 

And  in  our  poor  narrow  measure  I  think 
should  try  to  be  and  do  the  same. 

My  last  attempt  to  take  the  mote  out  of 
brother's  eye  has  certainly  not  been  at  all  suco 
fal,  except  that  it  has  answered  the  purpose 
showing  me  more  plainly  the  beam  in  my  own 

After  writing  about  Jack  as  I  did  last  nigh 
felt  this  morning  as  if  it  were  scarcely  sasU 
and  honest  not  to  tell  him  what  I  thought  i 
afternoon. 

Betty  was  "  meating  the  pigs,**  Father  y 
guiding  the  plough  with  Roger,  the  call  to 
labouring  oxen  came  pleasantly  across  the  vail 
Mother  was  sewing  in  the  hall,  and  I  and  3< 
were  alone  in  the  kitchen,  I  sorting  herbs  on 
table  at  the  open  window,  and  he  polishing  a  i 
gun  I  had  brought  him  from  London.  The 
portunity  seemed  favourable,  and  I  ventured 

say,— 

"  Jack,  you  won't  mind  my  saying  so;  but; 
will  pay  Hugh  Spencer  for  the  cherry-coloi: 
ribbon,  won't  youl" 

"  How    can    you    wony  about  such  tri 
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Kitty  1**  he  said.     '^  Just  a  few  pence,  not  worth 
nientloning  between  old  friends,  and  gentlemen's 


it 


sons. 

^Bnt  they  were  lent^"  I  said ;  ^  and  a  debt  is 
a  debt." 

'^Let  Father  pay  it  then,"  be  said,  laughing; 
**hehas  the  property.  Or  yon  yourself  Kitty; 
dnoe  you  are  so  particnlar." 

"I  would,  indeed,  Jack,"  I  said;  "but  it  is 
sQch  a  trifle,  I  don't  Hke  to  speak  to  Hugh  about 
it" 

"Nor  do  I,"  he  said  drily. 

«  Bat  it's  ytmr  debt,"  I  said. 

**  Kitty,"  he  replied,  "  you  are  in  the  way  to 
be  one  of  the  most  aggrarating  women  I  know. 
It's  a  sjrmptom  of  insanity  when  trifles  take  such 
possession  of  the  brain.     You  should  be  carefiil." 

''Bat  how  much  was  it.  Jack?"  I  persisted 
once  more.  **  I  could  give  you  the  money,  you 
bow,  and  you  could  pay  Hugh." 

**  You  may  give  me  what  money  you  please," 
he  replied,  "  I  am  not  too  proud  to  be  thankful 
for  trifles.  But  I  shall  not  pay  Hugh.  It  would 
be  a  degradation  to  allude  to  such  nonsense. 
And  besides,"  he  continued,  "  Hugh  Spencer  is  a 
screyr,  and  it  is  only  what  he  deserved.  I  asked 
bim  to  lend  me  a  few  guineas  a  few  days  before, 
>nd  he  refused.  I  was  disgusted  with  his  mean- 
ness." 

I  felt  myself  getting  hot,  and  I  said, — 

''I  think  the  meanness  is  in  borrowing,  not  in 
not  lending." 

*'  You  are  always  ready  enough  to  turn  against 
Die,**  said  Jack ;  "  but  you  may  look  in  the  Bible, 
•nd  you'll  find  plenty  about  the  duty  of  lending, 
vtdnot  even  expecting  to  be  paid  again.  It's 
Uke  the  publicans  to  lend,  expecting  to  receive  as 
^ch  again.  And  to  refuse  to  lend  at  all  is 
^orse;  it's  like  the  Pharisees  and  hypocrites.  An 
<^n  heart  and  an  open  hand,  that's  the  kind  of 
Christianity  I  like,  and  that's  the  kind  of  Chris- 
^  I  mean  to  be  when  I  am  rich.  Do  you 
^k  I  would  have  shut  my  purse  to  Hugh  if  I 
had  bad  money  to  lend!" 

"Jack,"  I  said,  "Hugh  is  not  a  publican  nor 
*  fWsee,  and  you  know  it     You  know  he  has 

• 

^pOYerished  himself  again  and  again  to  get  you 
^t  of  scrapes ;  and  if  he  ever  refused  to  help 
7^  it  was  because  he  thought  it  right  to  refuse ; 


and  he  was  right,  I  have  no  doubt  And  with 
all  your  grand  intentions,  when  did  you  ever  deny 
yourself  anything  for  any  one  1 " 

Jack  had  entangled  me  in  his  sophisms,  and 
driven  me  to  indignant  assertions,  as  he  does 
Father.  He  was  cool  as  usual,  and  pushed  his 
advantage. 

<<  As  to  self-denial,"  he  said,  <<  if  I  had  the 
means,  it  would  be  no  self-denial  to  me  at  all  to 
help  my  friends,  but  the  greatest  pleasure.  And 
I  never  said  Hugh  was  a  publican  or  a  Pharisee. 
I  only  said  the  publicans  and  Pharisees  disliked 
lending  money.  I  daresay  they  were  right ;  aqd 
Hugh  was  right,  at  all  events,  as  regarded  the 
money." 

^  Oh,  Jack !"  I  said,  "  how  can  you  be  so  un- 
generous to  Hugh.  Have  you  forgotten  the  times 
without  number  he  paid  for  things  you  bought, 
when  the  people  threatened  to  send  the  bills  in  to 
Father,  because  you  said  it  would  break  Mother's 
heart)  Have  you  forgotten  how,  again  and  again, 
some  little  comfort  or  delicacy  Mother  needed, 
has  come  in  from  him,  'just,'  as  he  used  to  say,  'be- 
cause he  happened  to  meet  with  it ) '  Ask  all  the 
poor  toiling  men  and  women  in  the  parish 
whether  Hugh  Spencer  is  generous  or  not  And 
you  know  he  is  not  rich,  and  that  hb  father  never 
allows  him  much." 

"  No ;  I  believe  a  certain  carefulness  about 
money  is  hereditary  in  the  Spencer  family,"  Jack 
replied. 

I  knew  he  felt  in  the  wrong,  because  he  was  so 
provoking.  If  I  could  only  have  been  quiet,  and 
let  the  conviction  work  !  But  my  heart  was  full, 
and  my  temper  was  up,  and  I  said, — 

"  Jack,  I  don't  know  what  you  will  come  to, 
and  what  you  will  bring  us  all  to.  The  Bible 
says,  'The  wicked  borroweth  and  payeth  not 
again.'  You  seem  to  have  no  honesty  nor  grati- 
tude, nor  shame ;  and  I  do  believe  you  will  end 
in  breaking  Mother's  heart." 

"  Whew ! "  said  Jack,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
and  for  a  moment  stopping  his  polishing  to  look 
at  me.  "  Whatever  sins  may  be  hereditary  with 
the  Spencers,  a  certain  peculiarity  of  temper  is 
certainly  hereditary  with  the  Trevylyans.  My 
dear  Kitty,  Mother  is  coming  into  the  kitchen, 
and  as  you  are  so  apprehensive  about  her  feel- 
ings, I  recommend  you  to  withdraw.     Yon  look 
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quite  excited.  No  doubt,*'  he  added  demurely, 
'*  as  Mother  used  to  say,  you  will  be  sorry  for 
this  to-morrow." 

And  I  had  to  withdraw,  for  I  could  not  stop 
my  tears,  and  what  is  worse,  I  shall  have  to  be 
sorry  to-morrow,  and  to  apologize  to  Jack ;  for  the 
language  I  used  was  certainly  unnecessarily  strong. 
Unnecessarily  strong  as  regarded  the  immediate 
occasion,  but  as  regards  that  habit  of  his,  what 
language  can  be  too  strong  1  And  what  an  oppor- 
tunity I  have  thrown  away  of  helping  him ! 

It  was  only  yesterday  I  was  thinking  how 
feeble  my  convictions  of  sin  were  compared  with 
Betty's ;  and  I  had  resolved  next  Sunday  seriously 
to  read  Bishop  Taylor's  "  Instruments,  "by  way  of 
consideration,  to  Awaken  a  Careless  Person  and  a 
Stupid  Conscience,"  and  his  "  Form  of  Confession 
of  Sins  and  Repentance,  to  be  used  on  Fasting 
Days."  But  now  there  is  no  need  to  go  through 
a  course  of  voluntary  humiliation.  I  am 
humbled  enough  in  Jack's  eyes  as  well  as  in  my 
own.  So  unwortliy,  so  hasty,  so  passionate,  how 
could  I  ever  think  of  setting  myself  up  as  a  cen- 
sor of  other  people.  Perhaps  this  pride  and  secret 
self-satis&ction  is  the  beam  in  my  own  eye.  Per- 
haps, now  I  feel  how  really  blind  and  wrong  I 
am,  I  may  be  able  to  speak  to  Jack  to-morrow 
with  more  result.  For  he  is  wrong  about  the 
debts.  Perhaps  when  I  speak  to  him  from  hb 
own  level,  as  no  better  than  he  is,  though  in  a 
different  way,  he  will  listeiL 

It  is  of  no  use.  Jack  received  my  apologies 
with  the  graciousness  of  an  offended  but  merciful 
sovereign. 

**  Do  not  mention  such  a  trifle  again,  my  dear 
little  Kitty.  We  all  get  a  little  excited  at  times; 
it  is  in  the  family,  although,  perhaps,  I  am  not 
so  much  troubled  in  that  way  as  the  rest  of  you." 

And  when  I  made  one  more  feeble  attempt  to 
make  an  impression  on  him  about  the  debts^  he 
stopped  me  with — 

"  Perhaps  I  was  even  a  little  hot  myself  yester- 
day about  poor  Hugh.  Hugh  is  a  good  fellow  at 
bottom.  We  all  have  our  little  peculiarities, 
especially  about  money.  I  only  meant  that  when 
I  have  my  commission,  and  have  won  a  few 
battles,  and  taken  one  or  two  towns,  and  have 
my  prize-money,  that  won't  be  exactly  my  way. 


An  open  heart  and  an  open  hand,  Kitty,  that's 
my  idea  of  a  Christian,  although  it  may  make 
one's  purse  a  little  low  at  timea." 

And  he  kissed  me  benignantly,  and  went  kwvj 
whistling,  **  Begone  dull  care." 

What  can  I  dot  It  is  plain  the  price  of  the 
cheny-coloured  bow  is  far  too  great  a  trifle  for 
Jack's  '^open  hand**  to  contract  to  pick  up  and 
return. 

And  it's  plain  that  he  considers  himself,  al- 
though probably  touched  with  a  little  of  general 
infection  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  quite  siDgiilarly  firee 
from  the  peculiar  infirmities  of  the  Spencers,  and 
the  Trevylyans,  and  eveiy  one  else. 

And  it  is  plain  that  my  hands  are  by  no  meana 
steady  enough  (even  if  my  eyes  were  dear  enon^) 
to  take  the  mote  out  of  my  brother's  eye. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  those  habits  of 
his  were  like  the  little  low  clouds  gathering  hr 
out  in  the  west,  like  the  little  uneasy  inter- 
rupted gusts  of  wind  which  come  when  we  are 
to  have  a  storm, — ^like  the  little  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  which  the  prophet's  senrant 
saw,  when  the  heaven  was  so  soon  to  be  black 
with  clouds. 

I  should  make  a  bad  historian.  I  have  never 
said  a  word  about  our  journeys  home  from 
London. 

Not  that  there  is  much  to  tell,  because^  after 
all,  we  came  from  Bristol  by  sea,  Father,  and  Hugh 
Spencer  and  I,  and  I  was  so  full  of  the  thought 
of  home,  that  I  did  not  observe  anything  par- 
ticularly. The  chief  thing  I  remember  is  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  Hugh. 

It  was  a  calm  evening.  Father  had  rolled  bin- 
self  up  in  his  old  military  doak  with  a  foraging  cap 
half  over  his  eyes,  and  Hugh  and  I  were  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  ship  watching  the  trail  of 
strange  light  she  seemed  to  make  in  the  waves. 
There  was  no  one  else  on  deck  but  the  man  9^ 
the  helm,  and  an  old  sailor  mending  some  ropes 
by  the  last  glimmerings  of  daylight,  and  hraor 
ming  in  a  low  voice  to  himself  what  eeenied  Hke 
an  attempt  at  a  psalm  tune. 

''Do  you  know  what  he- is  sin^gf  Hugh 
asked. 

''  Not  from  the  tune.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
one  could ;  but  the  quaveiings  seem  of  a  rdigiooa 
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laiacter,  like  what  the  old  people  sing  in 
lurch." 

"  It  is  a  Methodist  liyinn,"  Hagh  said.  "  He 
id  it  through  to  me  this  morning"  Hugh 
[ways  has  a  way  of  getting  into  the  confidence 
f  working  men,  especially  of  sea-faring  people, 
lie  old  man  had  heen  in  the  ship  which  took 
Ir.  John  Wesley  and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  to 
boericaw  Several  religious  people  were  there 
ho  from  Germany,  going  out  as  missionaries. 
Ekey  called  themselves  Moravians.  At  first  he 
ks^aed  them  all  for  a  foolish  psalm-singing  set 
Bat  they  encountered  a  great  storm  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  old  sailor  said  he  should  never 
iffget  the  fearless  calm  among  those  Christian 
wople  daring  the  danger.  "  It  was,*'  he  said, 
'as  if  they  had  fair  weather  of  God's  making 
found  them,  be  the  skies  as  foul  as  they  might" 
le  eould  never  rest  until  he  found  out  their 
ecret  When  he  went  ashore,  he  attended  the 
lethodist  meetings  everywhere,  "  and  now,"  he 
aid,  "  thank  the  Lord  and  Parson  Wesley,  my 
Mt  are  on  the  Rock  aboard  or  inhere. '* 

**  These  Methodists  find  their  way  everywhere, 
^Qgh,"  I  said  '^  It  does  seem  as  if  God  blessed 
lieirwork  more  than  any  one's." 

"And  what  wonder,"  he  said;  "who  work  as 
ley  del" 

"But  so  many  people — even  good  people — ap- 
ear  to  be  afraid  of  them,"  I  said.  "  Are  they 
ot  sometimes  too  violent  ?  Do  they  not  some- 
^es  make  mistakes  1 " 

"No  doubt  they  do,"  he  said.  "All  the  men 
ho  have  done  great  and  good  work  in  the  world 
ave  made  mistakes,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It  is 
oly  the  easy  cautious  people  who  sit  still  and 
0  nothing,  who  make  no  mistakes,  unless,"  he 
dded,  "  their  whole  lives  are  one  great  mistake, 
fliich  seems  probable." 

And  then  he  told  me  something  of  what  he 
^  seen  in  the  world  and  at  Oxford;  how  ut- 
^7  God  seemed  forgotten  everywhere,  how 
'^•icely  disguised  infidelity  spoke  from  the  pul- 
(^  and  vices  not  disguised  at  all  paraded  in 
H^  places;  how  in  the  midst  of  this  John  and 
^les  Wesley  had  stood  apart,  and  resolved  to 
uve  to  serve  God  and  do  good  to  men ;  how  they 
■•d  straggled  long  in  the  twilight  of  a  dark  but 
wfty  mysticisniy  until  they  had  learned  to  know 


how  God  has  loved  us  from  everlasting,  and  loves 
us  now,  and  how  Christ  forgives  sins  now;  and 
then,  full  of  the  joyful  tidings,  had  gladly  aban- 
doned all  the  hopes  of  earthly  ambition  for  the 
glorious  ambition  of  being  ambassadors  for  Christ 
to  win  rebellious  and  wretched  men  back  to  him. 

"  Morning,  noon,  and  evening,"  he  said,  "  John 
Wesley  goes  about  proclaiming  the  tidings  of 
great  joy  in  Ireland,  America,  throughout  Eng- 
land, among  colliers,  miners,  and  slaves;  in  prisons, 
to  condemned  criminals ;  in  hospitals,  to  the  sick; 
in  market-places,  pelted  with  stones;  in  churches, 
threatened  with  imprisonment;  reviled  by  clergy- 
men, assaulted  by  mobs,  and  arraigned  by  magis- 
trates. They  go  on  loving  the  world  that  casts 
them  out,  and  constantly  drawing  souls  out  of  the 
world  to  Qod  to  be  blessed.'' 

"  It  seems  like  the  apostles,"  I  said.  "  It  is 
wonderful" 

"  Kitty,"  he  said  fervently,  "  when  I  think,  I 
can  720^  wonder  at  it  The  wonder  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  wonder  at  it  so  much.  If  we 
believe  the  Bible  at  all ;  if  not  now  and  then  by 
some  strange  chance,  but  steadily,  surely,  inces- 
santly, the  whole  world  of  living  men  and  women 
are  passing  on  to  death,  sinking  into  unutterable 
woe  or  rising  into  infinite  inconceivable  joy ;  and 
if  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  tell  them  the  truths, 
which,  if  they  believe  it,  really  will  make  all  the 
difference  to  them  for  ever,  and  if  we  find  they 
really  will  listen,  what  is  there  to  be  compared 
with  the  joy  of  telling  these  truths  ]  And  the 
people  do  listen  to  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Think 
what  it  must  be  to  see  ten  thousand  people  before 
you  smitten  with  a  deadly  pestilence,  and  to  tell 
them  of  the  remedy, — the  immediate  remedy, 
which  never  failed.  Think  what  it  must  be  to 
stand  before  thousands  of  wretched  slaves  with 
the  ransom  money  for  all  in  your  hand,  and  the 
title-deeds  of  an  inheritance  for  each.  Think 
what  it  must  be  to  see  a  multitude  of  haggard 
starving  men  and  women  before  you  with  the 
power  such  as  our  Lord  had  of  supplying  them 
all  with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  see 
them  one  by  one  pressing  to  you  and  taking  the 
bread  and  eating  it,  and  to  see  the  dull  eye 
brightening,  colour  returning  to  the  wan  cheek, 
life  to  the  failing  limbs.  Think  what  it  would 
be  to  go  to  a  crowd  of  destitute  orphans  and  to 
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be  able  to  say  to  each  of  them,  '  It  is  a  mistake, 
you  are  not  &therle8&  I  have  a  message  for 
every  one  of  you  from  your  own  father,  who  is 
waiting  to  take  yon  to  his  heart'  Oh!  Kitty, 
if  there  is  such  a  message  as  this  to  take  to  all 
the  poor  sorrowing,  bewildered,  famished,  perish- 
ing men  and  women  in  the  world,  and  if  you  can 
get  them  to  listen  and  believe  it,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  any  man  with  a  heart  in  him  should  think 
it  the  happiest  lot  on  earth  to  go  and  do  it, 
night  and  day,  north  and^  south,  in  the  crowded 
market-places,  and  in  every  neglected  comer  where 
there  is  a  human  being  to  listen." 

« I  thmk  not^  indeed,"  I  said ;  "  but  the  diffi- 
culty  seems  to  me  to  get  people  to  believe  that 
they  are  orphans,  and  slaves,  and  famishing." 

"  That  is  what  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  do," 
he  said  "  Or  rather  they  made  them  understand 
that  the  faintness  every  one  feels  at  times  is 
hunger,  and  that  there  is  bread ;  that  the  cramp- 
ing constraint^  the  uneasy  pressure  we  so  often 
feel,  are  from  the  fetters  of  a  real  bondage,  and  that 
they  can  be  struck  off ;  that  the  bewildered  home- 
less desolation  so  many  are  conscious  of  is  the 
desolation  of  orphanhood,  and  that  we  have  a 
Father  who  has  reconciled  us  to  himself  through 
the  blood  of  the  Cross." 

As  Hugh  spoke,  a  selfish  anxiety  crept  over 
me,  and  I  said, — 

'^  Shall  you  go  then,  Hugh,  and  forsake  every- 
thing to  tell  the  good  tidings  far  and  wide  1 " 

"  If  I  am  called,"  he  said,  "  must  I  not  go  1 " 

"But  how  can  you  know  you  are  called?"  I 
said. 

"  To  have  the  bread  of  life  to  give  is  one  call," 
he  said,  "  to  be  able  to  go  is  another,  to  be  will- 
ing to  go  is  a  third.  If  I  had  these,  three  calls, 
Eatty,  I  must  listen ;  the  vocation  in  the  word  of 
God  to  proclaim  it,  the  vocation  in  my  heart,  the 
vocation  of  Providence." 

"  Have  you  these  three,  Hugh  V*  I  said,  feeling 
half  afraid  he  had. 

"  I  think  I  have,  except  the  call  of  Providence," 
Eatty.  ^  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  be  right  to 
go  directly  counter  to  my  father's  will ;  otherwise 
I  think  I  am  ready  to  go." 

My  heart  was  heavy.  Would  he  then  leave 
us  all  so  easily  f 

There  was  a  long  silence,  the  waves  plashed 


around  us  and  closed  in  after  ns  as  we  cat  throo^ 
them,  with  a  sound  which  in  the  morning  ligfi 
would  have  been  crisp,  and  fresh,  and  exhilaratiri^ 
now,  in  the  dimness  and  stillness  of  night,  it  seemc 
to  me  strange,  and  dull,  and  awfiiL  And  I  thoogl 
not  so  much  of  the  waves  we  were  bounding  ov 
and  parting  before  us  like  the  fdtore^  like  life ;  b 
of  the  waves  which  were  closing  in  on  us  like  tl 
past^  like  death.  It  gave  me  a  sad  lonely  feeting 
I  thought  how  Hugh  and  I  were  standing  the 
together,  and  had  been  together  all  our  livi 
and  how  soon  all  the  sweet  familiar  past  mig 
slip  away  from  us  into  the  darkness  like  the  i 
behind  us,  leaving  at  first  a  little  furrow  and 
track  of  foam,  but  very  soon  no  track  at  all,— ■ 
that  Hugh  seemed  to  care  no  more  than  the  m 
It  felt  very  cold  and  desolate.  I  had  been  fi 
turing  life  to  myself  as  a  quiet  river,  always  pti 
ing  on  indeed,  but  flowing  by  fifcmiliar  places,  wi 
its  own  fountains,  its  own  hills,  its  own  M 
meadow  banks  to  water,  and  keep  green,  its  o« 
welcome  at  last  to  the  sea.  And  was  life  instei 
to  be  the  mere  crossing  of  a  great  dreaiyff 
with  one  wave  like  another,  and  one  great  roon 
space  like  another,  one  horizon  like  another,  <a 
cept  for  more  or  less  of  heat  and  cold,  or  moi 
or  less  of  storm  or  calm) 

Ought  all  places  to  religious  people  to  be  alik( 
— mere  spaces  of  this  great  featureless  ocesa  v 
have  to  cross  ?  Ought  all  human  beings  to  b 
alike  to  us,  just  masses  of  undistinguishAb] 
"  immortal  souls?  " 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  my  heart  felt  t 
discord  with  Hugh's,  I  scarcely  know  why.  i 
cold  shadow  seemed  to  have  'come  between  u 
and  if  it  was  religion  that  cast  it>  it  was  wrong  t 
wish  it  away. 

But  was  it  religion,  I  questioned  myself!  c 
was  it  right?  Certainly  all  people  had  not  tii 
same  space  or  the  same  place  in  St.  Paul's  hear) 
Only  see  the  greetings  at  the  end  of  the  epistltf 
And  our  blessed  Lord  himself  if  he  loved  t^ 
equally,  surely  loved  each  differently,  each  wit 
his  own  piece  of  love,  with  a  peculiar,  recognizioi 
watchful,  personal  affection,  which  was  for  (^ 
one,  and  no  one  else ! 

Perhaps  Hugh  was  feeling  in  some  way  tf 
did,  for  after  that  silence  he  said  softly,-^ 
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''Perfa^B  I  was  deceiving  myselfl  Perhaps  it 
is  just  because  there  is  that  barrier  in  my  way 
thftt  I  have  been  fancying  I  should  be  willing  to 
go  if  there  were  not" 

Then  he  beg^  to  be  afraid  I  felt  the  night  air 


chill,  and  brought  me  a  little  seat^  and  placed  it 
at  Father's  side,  and  wrapped  me  up  in  all  the 
warm  wraps  he  could  find.  And  we  neither  of 
us  said  anything  more  that  night 


PiDnrs  toiij^  f  ibing  ^rtar|^us« 
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JDO  not  think,  if  I  had  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures through,  I  could  have  found  a  single 
passage  that  more  truly  and  compreheD- 
sively  embodies  our  father's  character, 
than  this  in  which  our  Lord  has  sketched 
that  of  Lazarus — *'  onr  friend  Lazarus." 
And  the   very  fact,  that  our  blessed 
Wd  himself  applies  it  to  a  man,  to  a  poor  sinner 
that  believed  in  him  and  loved  him,  is  our  war- 
n&t  for  applying  it  to  our  departed  father  to-day. 
Hid  Jesus  himself  not  applied  this  wondrous  epithet  to 
a  nnner,  we  dare  not  have  done  so.    But  he  himself 
liere  gives  us  the  warrant    He  himself  here  calls 
Iszanis  by  the  name  of  '*  friend."    And  why  did  he  do 
io  7  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  Lazarus,  that  made 
lum  done  worthy  of  Such  an  exaHed  epithet  ?    Not  so; 
Christ  called  him  his  friend,  because  ho  was  a  sinner 
^  through  grace  believed  in  him,  and  ardently  loved 
him.  So  that  in  whomsoever  we  see  the  same  faith  in 
Jesoa,  and  the  same  love  to  Jesus  that  we  see  in  the 
character  of  Lazarus,  we  see  those  to  whom  Jesus  would 
equilly  apply  the  distinguished  title  of  "  friend."    Nay, 
Itt  himself  has  given  us  the  warrant  to  do  this,  more 
^Htinctly  in  another  passage.    In  the  15th  chapter  of 
8t  John,  14, 15,  he  says  to  all  his  believing  and  obedi- 
«t  people :  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
^^^B^nand  yon.    Henodbrth  I  call  you  not  servants; 
tot^  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  dueth  ;  but 
I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I  have 
^  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you."    So, 
7«i  remember,  we  find  this  exalted  epithet  applied  to 
^i>nham;  "Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of  God." 
^t  why  was  he  so  called  ?    "  Because  he  believed  God, 
^  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness."    And 
^•re  assured  by  St  Paul,  that "  aU  that  be  of  faith, 
^  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham ;"  and  that 
thioQgh  faith  the  blessing  of  Abraham  comes  on  them." 
^  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  apply  this  distingubhed 
^i'Pdiation  to  any  proved  believer  in  Christ ;  to  any 
^  who  has  proved  his  faith  by  his  works,  Uiat  he  is 
^Jl^  Christ^s  friend.    And  surely,  if  we  may  claim 
^'^'^  gnce  this  title  for  any  proved  believer,  we  may 


emphatically  claim  it  for  him  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
to-day.  For  how  beautifully  was  its  fullest  and  widest 
meaning  illustrated  in  his  whole  character  and  life ! 

(1).  Take  it  in  its  first  sense,  as  expressive  of  Christ s 
love  to  him. 

It  is  always  on  Christ's  side  that  the  friendship  first 
begins.  We  never  perform  the  friend's  part  towards 
him,  tin  he  has  first  performed  the  friend's  part  towards 
ns.  "  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  It  was 
so  with  Lazarus ;  he  did  not  first  choose  Christ,  Christ 
first  chose  him.  So  it  was  with  our  dear  father.  If 
Christ  had  not  elected  him  as  his  friend,  he  would  never 
have  elected  Christ  for  his.  And  this  he  always  con- 
fessed "  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein 
he  was  made  accepted  in  the  beloved."  He  would  have 
said—did  say  often : — 

**  Jeau  tODght  me  when  a  stranger, 
Wandering  from  the  Ibid  of  God, 
And  to  reecue  me  firom  danger. 
Interposed  his  predoos  blood.** 

By  nature  he  disliked  the  holy  Jesus,  as  much  as  any 
other  sinner,  until  Jesus  came  to  him  as  be  came  to 
Matthew,  and  said  with  his  divine  voice,  "  Follow  me.** 
No;  he  had  no  friendship  for  Christ,  until  Christ  made 
overtures  of  friendship  to  him,  and  showed  him  how 
much  he  loved  him,  and  thus  constrained  his  heart  to 
love  him  in  return. 

Most  touchingly  did  he  acknowledge  this  on  his  death- 
bed. His  pious  daughter  says:— "From  the  17th 
December  be  was  in  the  habit  of  such  uureserved 
spiritual  intercourse  with  us,  that  all  the  peace  and  joy 
of  his  soul  was  continually  flowing  forth  from  his  lips. 
At  first  he  was  very  tearful  at  times,  but  often  checked 
himself,  saymg, '  I  ought  not  to  weep,  I  will  be  glad  in 
the  Lord.  0  what  wonderful  love  and  mercy,  such  a 
poor  sinner  loved  and  saved,  how  glorious  and  how  free.' 
He  often  prayed  aloud, '  Look  not  on  me  in  myself,  such 
a  poor  sinner,  but  complete  and  accepted  in  the  beloved.'  ** 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  "  People  will  say,  he  has  been  a 
good  man — but  oh,  none  but  the  Lord  knows  my  sinful- 
ness—nothing  but  free  grace  saved  me.  The  Lord 
knows  my  sinfulness ;  all  /  know  is,  that  but  for  his 
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free  mercy  in  Christ,  I  should  have  been  lost,  but 
through  that  love  and  grace  lam  saved !  Wonderful  I 
Wonderfiil !  **  He  was  generally  too  much  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  that  love  to  continue  speaking.  Among 
his  last  words  were,  "Saved  only  by  grace— only  so- 
only  so— Amen,  Amen,  Amen !" 

This  is  enough  then  to  show  that  the  friendship  first 
began  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  and  to  show  what  a  friend 
he  had  ever  found  Jesus  to  be  to  him.  He  knew  Christ 
loved  him.  He  had  tasted  that  the  Lord  was  gracious. 
And  so  true,  and  so  constant,  and  never-failing  a  friend 
had  he  been  to  him,  that  he  testified  that "  that  Saviour 
never  left  him  one  moment."  He  was  his  friend  through 
life,  his  faithful  friend  in  death.  And  so  sweetly  did  he 
manifest  himself  to  him  as  he  does  not  unto  the  world, 
that  his  daughter  says,  "  He  really  lay  basking  in  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  throughout  his  last  illness."  Oh ! 
happy  are  they  that  enjoy  the  friendship  of  this  Friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother! 

(2).  But  take,  now,  the  other  sense  of  the  term, ''  our 
friend," — namely,  thai  which  expresses  the  friendship 
of  Lazarus  for  Jesus, 

For,  by  this  expression,  Jesus  signified  that  Lazarus 
was  not  only  a  man  that  ho  loved,  but  that  Lazarus  was 
a  man  that  loved  him.  Yes,  in  life  Jesus  was  regarded 
as  his  first  and  truest  friend.  Jesus  was  always  more  than 
welcome  at  his  house  in  Bethany.  Lazarus  delighted 
in  his  society ;  he  loved  to  hear  his  counsels;  he  rejoiced 
to  obey  his  will;  he  was  only  too  pleased  to  do  anything 
for  his  comfort  or  interest;  to  shelter  him  or  his  disciples ; 
and  to  advance  his  cause  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ; 
so  that  Jesus  might  truly  call  him,  '^Lazarus,  our 
friend."  And  was  it  not  so  with  our  dear  father  ?  I 
know  no  appellation  that  more  truly  and  accurately 
describes  his  character  than  this — "  the  friend  of  Jesus." 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  i\iQ servant  of  Jesus;  but 
these  appellations  fall  £eu:  below  the  love  and  the  spirit- 
uality that  characterized  his  religion.  There  was  such 
a  felt  congeniality  of  mind,  such  an  oneness  of  heart, 
such  a  closeness  of  intimacy  between  him  and  his 
Master,  that  he  felt  Jesus  was  more  than  his  Lord;  he 
was  his  friend.  He  showed  it  in  the  warm  persomd 
love  that  he  felt  towards  him,  and  in  that  close  com- 
munion and  intercourse  that  he  was  ever  holding  with 
him,  making  his  heart  bum  within  him  by  the  way,  and 
leading  him  to  talk  with  him,  and  to  walk  with  him,  as 
friend  with  friend.  It  was  shown  in  the  delight  that 
he  had  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  appointment.  lie 
had  never  to  be  coerced  by  a  mere  sehse  of  duty  as  some 
of  us  have  to  go  up  to  the  place  of  which  his  Friend  had 
said,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  but  he  was 
glad  when  men  said  imto  him,  '*  Let  us  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  Ko  matter  what  the  weather  was, 
there  was  ho,  whenever  he  was  able  to  go,  and  even 
often  when  others  would  have  said  he  was  not  able, 
there  was  he  enjoying  the  pleasure  (for  such  he  regarded 
it)  of  communing  with  his  Saviour  in  his  ordinances, 


and  of  hombly  listening  to  the  pmched  ward!  Kot 
many  weeks  ago  you  yourselves  saw  him  in  that  pew  tor 
several  Sundays,  and  some  of  them  remaikaUy  cold  ind 
wet,  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  he  could  hirdlf 
stand,  but  there  he  was,  because  to  him  the  hill  (^Zin 
was  so  fair  a  place.  From  that  pew  we  saw  him  in  Ui 
extreme  feebleness,  advance  with  faltering  steps  to  thB 
table  of  his  heavenly  Friend;  and  at  that  table  he  wu 
overcome  with  tears,  that  seemed  to  us  (as  we  renisrked 
at  the  time)  to  say :— ^^This  is  the  last  time  that  em  I 
shall  kneel  in  this  church  I  love,  but  may  Christ  ind 
him  crucified  ever  be  set  forth  in  it** 

But  even  still  more  strikingly  was  his  friendship  lor 
Jesus  seen  in  his  zeal  for  his  cause,  in  his  jealouiy  ftr 
his  honour,  and  in  his  constant  efforts  to  promote  hii 
glory.  They  w^re  indeed  quiet  and  unobtnuive,  tmt 
they  were  at  the  same  time  earnest  and  oniemittinj^ 
The  world  knew  something  of  this  with  regard  to  Idi 
conduct  in  Parliament,  and  with  respect  to  the  side  he 
took  on  all  the  great  public  questions  of  the  day  tint 
affected  his  Master's  honour,  and  the  interests  of  eru- 
gelical  religion.  It  knew  that  party  interests  or  in- 
fluence would  never  weigh  with  him,  but  that  in  hin 
was  a  man  who  would  only  be  swayed  by  oonvictioDSflf 
conscience  and  of  duty  to  his  God.  But  the  worid  nenr 
knew,  and  never  could  know,  and  he  never  wished  it  to 
know,  how  much  he  did  in  a  more  qniet  and  hamUe 
way  to  promote  his  Saviour's  glory,  and  the  best  inteieiti 
of  his  fellow-men.  But  one  thing  we  must  mention  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God*s  grace.  It  may  not  be 
known,  even  to  you,  that  for  veiy  many  yeais,  and  t^ 
till  very  lately,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  Cottige 
lecture  in  an  oast-house  on  his  estate,  on  a  week-di| 
evening,  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  for  tite 
purpose  of  enjoying  a  little  spiritual  commumon  with 
the  more  pious  of  his  dependanta,  and  of  expounding  to 
them  the  word  of  God.  And  there  he  often  besoo^ 
them  (as  a  friend  informed  me)  '*  even  weeping.**  Hi^t 
even  on  his  death-bed,  his  efforts  for  the  sahratioii  rf 
souls  were  still  continued,  and  he  sent  pirtiprif 
messages  to  all  around— to  high  and  low— the  chi^ 
purport  of  which  wns,  "  Come  to  Christ  He  wi 
mighty  Saviour— mighty  to  save— and  each  a  Mijf 
Saviour." 

He  was  indeed  manifest  unto  all  men^  the  SaviooA 
constant,  devoted,  and  active  friend. 

(3).  But  take  again  the  third  aspect  of  oar  Lorfk 
words,  "  our  friend,"  namely— Mat  ^hieh  has  refertM 
to  the  friendship  of  Lamms  for  Christ  s  discipla. 

For,  this  Christ  beautifully  brings  out  in  these  worb. 
He  is  not  simply  my  friend,  he  is  yours  a]ao--"lMax^ 
our  friend." 

It  is  always  so.  If  a  man  regards  Jesps  as  a  friM 
he  will  also  regard  those  as  friends  who  belong  to  Jeia 
Indeed,  unless  we  have  a  friendship  tot  them,  we  eiB 
have  none  for  Jesus  himself.  And  this  is  ati^hj 
which  we  may  know  whether  we  love  Jesns  or  not  Vo 
we  love  his  friends  ?    Is  there  a  congeniality  of  miod 
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tveen  his  diBciples  and  oiinelreB  7  And  do  we  really 
i  thai  our  hearW  affections  are  with  them  ?  It  is  a 
riptural  sign— a  diTine  touchstone  (^character.  ''We 
low  that  we  bare  passed  from  death  nnto  life  becaose 
e  loTe  the  brethren."  Now  taking  up  this  as  a  sign, 
ho  could  doubt  that  our  dear  father  had  passed  from 
wth  unto  life  ?  Nay,  by  the  change  that  came  oyer 
Bfedings  with  regard  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  he 
oaUtdl  (A«  excKt  time  when  he  did  pass  from  death  to 
Ib.  This  was  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Up 
0  tint  time  his  heart  was  in  the  world.  With  the  men 
ftiie  worid  were  his  friendships.  In  the  pleasures  of 
lAiorid  were  his  delights.  But  when  at  this  time  it 
ifmd  God,  who  separated  him  from  his  mother's 
wtk  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  immediately  a  great  and 
nUe  dumge  came  over  all  his  tastes  and  adSfections. 
Siidiflh  for  the  world  and  its  vain  pleasures  was  gone, 
imr  more  to  return.  He  no  longer  felt  at  home 
Mog  his  former  worldly  associates.  But  he  now 
Mud  his  delight  in  the  society  of  those  whom  he  had 
vmeriy  regarded  with  instinctive  aversion  and  repug- 
looe.  And  from  that  time  he  could  say  to  any 
piritoslly-minded  Christian,  "  Thy  people  are  my 
eople,  and  thy  God  my  God."  Henceforth,  for  a  man 
>profeBS  himself  a  friend  of  Jesns,  whoever  he  was, 
bether  peer  or  peasant,  was  a  passport  to  his  heart  at 
Ma  It  was  like  the  freemason's  secret  touch— it 
nmled  a  brother  at  once.  The  friends  of  Jesus  were 
s  friends.  Always  were  they  welcome  at  his  house, 
bere  was  a  kindly  smile  and  a  brotherly  grasp  of  the 
umI  that  said  to  the  Christian  stranger  at  once,  "  We 
«  bretiiren."  Naturally  benevolent  to  all,  he  was 
vnly  affectionate  with  these.  The  courteous  Kentish 
iDtleman  became  the  loving  Christian  brother.    And 


when  any  such  Christian  brother  was  "  in  any  trouble, 
sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  other  adversity,*'  he  knew 
that  at  Fredville  there  was  always  a  friendly  heart  to 
sympathize  and  a  friendly  hand  to  aid. 

Dear  brethren,  let  me  ask  you,  are  you  as  decided 
friends,  as  open  friends,  as  zealous  friends  in  your 
spheres  as  he  was  in  his  ?  No  one  who  knew  him  could 
have  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  character.  He  was  the 
open  confessor  of  Jesus  always.  He  never  hid  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  It  was  set  on  a  candlestick,  that  all 
who  came  in  might  see  the  light  He  let  his  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  men  might  see  his  good  works, 
and  so  glorify— not  him,  but— his  father  which  was  in 
heaven.  Oh,  dear  brethren,  if  you  would  enjoy  your 
religion  as  he  did  his— if  you  would  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Saviour's  countenance  as  he  did,  you  should  learn 
a  lesson  from  bis  example  in  this,  to  "  follow  the  Lord 
fully."  Had  he  not  done  this,  would  his  influence  have 
been  what  it  was  ?  Had  his  salt  been  less  savoury— his 
light  less  bright— his  consistent  godliness  less  bold  and 
decided,  he  would  never,  as  he  did,  have  leavened  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  or  have  been  the  blessing  that 
he  was  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  And  would 
we  be  such  a  blessing  to  the  sphere  in  which  we  move  ? 
Oh,  in  this,  we  must  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ. 
Let  this  bright  and  rare  example,  then,  draw  us  on  and 
lift  us  higher.  And  let  us  remember,  that  the  same 
grace  that  was  mighty  in  him  is  mighty  also  toward  us. 
The  grace  of  God  made  him  what  he  was,  and  the  grace 
of  God  can  make  us  like  him.  Only  let  us  depend  upon 
it  as  wholly  as  he  did,  and  seek  it  as  earnestly  as  he  did 
— "  Let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same 
thing,"  and  we  also  may  apprehend  that  which  be 
apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus. 


HB^N  a  pleasant  village  of  the  Upper  Ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  lived  a  few  years  ago  an 
aged  couple,  who  now  sleep  in  the  Lord. 
They  had  no  child.  The  small  cottage 
which  they  occupied  was  their  own,  and 
they  lived  quiet  and  secluded.  The  con- 
trasts and  adaptations  of  human  character 
9t  exemplified  in  them ;  for  while  Mrs.  Wharrie  was 
■beird,  intelligent,  strong-minded  woman,  Thomas 
i^Md  remarkable  for  timid  simplicity. 
Inuring  the  day  he  was  usually  to  be  found  sitting  by 
ififinnde,  in  a  great  arm-chair,  and  knitting  a  stock- 
%.  fnm  under  the  small  round  cap,  fitting  closely 
'  Ui  bead,  the  long  silvery  hair  fell  upon  his  shoulders, 
id  bang  down  his  thin  pale  cheeks.  He  had  regular 
itoKiy  and  blue  eyes  which  beamed  on  you  with  a 
aefofent  expreasion  when  you  entered,  and  then 
i^  bis  wwk  or  the  floor.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
ue.    If  yon  apd^e  to  him,  his  lips  would  wreathe 
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with  a  smile,  he  might  indulge  in  a  quiet  gentle  laugh, 
but  his  words  were  few,  and  usually  slow  and  hesitating. 
He  had  passed  through  life,  a  singularly  child-like  man, 
exposed,  through  his  simplicity,  to  the  circumvention 
of  evil  doers ;  and  had  been  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
management  of  the  more  vigorous  minded  helpmeet  the 
Lord  had  provided  for  him. 

All  his  days,  he  seemed  more  or  less  to  have  been 
surrounded  with  religious  influence.  The  memory  of 
the  Covenanters  was  venerated  in  his  native  parish ; 
and  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  feeling.  He  he- 
came  a  member  of  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church ; 
and  had  been  accustomed.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  to 
travel  a  considerable  distance  to  its  place  of  worship. 
Age  and  infirmity  had  put  an  end  to  this.  He  was  now 
gliding  on  with  hopefulness  and  serenity  of  spirit  toward 
his  great  change.  What  work  had  been  wrought  within 
him,  could  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  his  guileless  life, 
his  religious  course,  his  reverential  demeanour,  his 
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lowly  thankfulness,  his  pions  and  devoted  wife's  com- 
panionship, and  the  general  esteem  of  the  community 
aroand  him,  combined  to  indicate  that  he  would  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  his  end  would  be 
peace.  So  it  proved ;  but  he  had  te  \)asB  through  a  re- 
markable trial,  equally  significant  and  instructive. 

Manifold  are  the  as|^ects  of  religious  life.  Educa- 
tional influences,  and  dispositions  easily  developed  into 
uprightness,  arniableuess,  and  deference  to  authority, 
account  for  much  in  the  character  of  common  Chris- 
tianity. In  old  Thomas  there  was  much  easiness,  much 
untroubledness,  much  to  indicate  his  having  -passed 
through  life  without  severe  inward  exercise  of  any  kind, 
60  soft  and  pliant  was  his  nature ;  but  when  the  actual 
presence  of  the  king  of  terrors  began  to  overshadow 
him,  a  notable  change  took  place.  No  sooner  did  he 
feel  his  customary  health  and  strength  failing  him,  and 
his  body  subjected  to  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
dissolution,  than  he  wakened  up  to  a  concern  al- 
together new.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  4hat 
the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  him  ;  but  he  himself  be- 
gan to  doubt  it.  Sore  aj>prehensions  seized  on  him. 
In  the  anguish  of  liis  heart,  his  silence  and  reserve 
gave  way ;  and  he  confessed  to  those  about  him,  in  his 
homely  vernacular,  that  he  was  "  fear't  to  dee." 

Whitefield  remarks  that  those  who  in  the  outset  are 
easily  brought  to  Christ,  usually  get  their  hearts 
ploughed  up  afterwards.  A  ploughing  time  had  come 
to  Thomas  Wharrio.  His  wife  had  attached  lierself  to 
the  congregation  of  which  I  was  pastor;  and  I  was 
called  to  comfort  liim.  Christ*s  finished  work,  with  its 
frceness  and  fulness  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  was  set  be- 
fore him ;  God's  command  to  believe— to  receive  and 
rest  on  Clirist  crucified  alone  for  salvation,  together 
>vitli  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  to  be- 
lievers, was  expounded  to  liim;  but  these  topics,  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  with  variety  of  illustration 
and  accompanied  with  prayer,  failed  to  quell  the  terror 
he  was  under.  Impressions  and  seeming  awakenings 
of  faith  and  hope,  continually  broke  down  under  his 
inward  disquietude,  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
"  When  I  consider,  I  am  afraid  of  Him,"  said  Job;  and 
consideration  under  the  shadow  of  death  brought  deeper 
and  deeper  alarm  to  his  timid  spirit  He  said  com- 
paratively little ;  but  his  fearful  glances,  and  agitated 
features^  revealed  his  inward  distress.  He  had  sunk 
into  great  weakness,  and  was  constantly  confined  to  his 
bed.  No  one  was  able  to  comfort  him.  The  glorious 
Saviour,  who  stretohed  forth  his  hand  and  caught  the 
terror-stricken  Peter  when  sinking  in  the  waters,  say- 
ing unto  him,  "0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
tliou  doubt  7  '*  was  alone  adequate  to  rescue  this  poor 
trembler. 

Cue  night  at  a  late  hour,  I  was  asked  to  visit  him.  On 
entering,  I  found  his  apartment  nearly  filled  with  friends 
and  sympathizing  neighbours.  His  distress  had  risen 
to  a  terrible  height  He  was  sitting  upright  in  his  bed, 
swaying  his  body  Uiekward  and  forward,  wringing  his 


hands  in  a  state  of  distnefcioii,  and  crying,  TH  nefv 
get  oot !— m  never  get  oot !  **    His  eyes  gleamed  with 
the  phrenzy  of  despair ;  the  long  white  hair  of  bis  ob- 
covered  head  seemed  almost  instinct  with  life ;  tnd  he 
presented  a  peculiarly  wild-like  appearance.    AU  en- 
deavours to  pacify  him  had  been  in  Tain.    Whit  he 
meant  by  the  cry,  which  he  constantly  kept  up,  **  HI 
never  get  oot !— I'll  never  get  oot !  **  no  one  could  tcB. 
It  was  useless  to  ask  him,  for  he  was  wholly  absoifaed 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions.    I  tried  at  list  ts 
arrest  his  attention,  and  to  bring  before  him  some  coi- 
soling  portion  of  God's  word ;  but  he  abruptly  repdU 
me,  exclaiming,  "  It'll  no  dae !— itfll  no  dae !"    After 
an  interval,  I  renewed  my  attempt,  bnt  with  the  um 
result.     I  then  proposed  to  those  present,  Ust  ii 
should  engage  in  prayer  for  him.    During  prayer,  hi 
ceased  his  crying,  and  became  somewhat  composed ;  M 
no  sooner  was  it  over,  than  he  began  again  to  wring  hii 
hands,  to  sway  backward  and  forward,  to  repeit  hii 
melancholy  cry,  "  I'll  never  get  oot ! — ^I'll  never  get 
oot ! "    His  power  of  endurance  was  surprising.  Hi 
had  been  reduced  apparently  to  utter  weakness ;  brt 
now  an  unnatural  energy  was  animating  him.   Wd 
triumphed  over  body.    It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  tin 
attenuated  frame  in  such  a  state  of  unrest— so  evident^ 
needing  repose,  yet  working  and  tempestuous.  Ma 
Wharrie  and  others  had  repeatedly  besought  him  (ofil 
down ;  but  this  be  steadily  refused  to  do. 

Early  on  the  succeeding  day,  I  repaired  to  tbdr  ] 
dwelling.    A  marvellous  change  had  taken  place.  Hi  : 
terrible  burden  was  gone.    God  had  shined  into  hii .] 
heart,  to  give  him  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Hii : 
glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ    The  tossing  distndel  j 
man  now  lay  on  his  bed  in  a  state  of  profoundest  lepM 
—his  face  l)eaming  with  heavenly  joy.    The  Lord  hii 
done  great  things  for  him  ;  and  he  was  glad.    I  rejoieel 
with  him ;  and  together  we  poured  out  our  thisb'  -^ 
givings.    A  memorable  |>eriod  now  commenced.  Hii 
distress  had  continued  for  about  six  weeks ;  and  dorim  ' 
that  time  it  had  gradually  increased  in  intensi^.  Thi  : 
neighbourhood  had  become  more  or  less  awaieefi^ 
For  the  succeeding  six  weeks,  his  joy  may  be  describei 
as  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.    It  could  not  be  hid; 
and  as  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength,  he  became 
invigorated  in  a  wonderful  degree.    He  was  enabled  li 
proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  ci  the  grace  if  God 
with  an  eloquence  and  a  fervour  which  contnilii  [ 
singidarly  with  his  previous  timidity  and  resent*^^ 
Lord  made  him  a  burning  and  shining  light,  not  m||I^; 
the  neighbourhood,  but  to  many  far  and  widfli  .A  | 
mind  underwent  a  noteble  change.     It  8Ci|riHi> 
capacity,  elevation,  and  insight  altogether  new.  Bk 
customary  vernacular  was  at  this  period  almost  Id 
aside ;  strength  and  loftiness  of  spirit  shone  in  his  ffV^ 
and  demeanour ;   and  he   became  a  most  impiciK"* 
monument  of  Qod's  power  unto  salvation.    He  gttB* 
rally  lay  awake  during  the  early  hours  of  morning;  Hid 
he  would  tell  his  visitors  how  the  Lord  all  the  while  hid 
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ling  him  with  His  dainties— with  portions  from 
B  in  the  high  sanctuary.    He  sometimes  com- 
mself  to  his  canary,  which  would  not  sing  in 
night,  but  began  when  the  morning  light  broke 
i  sang  more  and  more  cheerily  amid  the  sun- 
He  had  attained  unto  a  victory  and  the  voice 
hut  he  was  not  yet  complete.    He  was  still 
>,oorruption— to  a  body  of  sin  and  death ,  and 
a  warfare  to  maintain.     The  reality  of  this 
-and-by  to  manifest  itself.  His  song  of  triumph 
Dtermingled  with  notes  of  conflict.    Entering 
I  heard  him  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice, 
im  out,  Lord !— Lord,  shut  him  out ! "    Having 
ard  him  speak  in  this  style  before,  I  inquired 
meant    He  explained  that  Satan  had  come 
fith  evil  suggestions,  tempting  him  to  doubt 
b  of  God*s  promises,  and  the  reality  of  Qod's 
operations ;  and  that  he  had  been  crying  to  the 
shut  him  out    He  then  went  on  to  describe 
a  wild  beast  with  a  chain  about  his  neck  ;  God 
end  of  the  chain  in  His  hand;  and  Satan, 
id  rage  as  he  might,  could  not  get  one  link 
ban  God  permitted. 

the  days  of  Abraham  downwards,  the  great 
r  darkness  stands  associated  very  much  with  a 
ndant  entrance  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the 
of  God.  Thomas  Wharrie  shrunk  from  giving 
iled  account  of  his  spiritual  distress ;  but  on 
don,  when  asked  what  he  meant  by  his  cry, 
*er  get  oot ! "  answered  that  he  thought  himscJf 
Dto  hell  to  be  lost  for  ever.  This  terrible  idea 
gand  absorbing  him  explains  bis  distress ;  and 
le  immediate  and  all-powerful  efficacy  of  that 
ich  emancipated  him.  The  issue  redounded 
ory  of  God.  He  came  out  most  luminously  as 
KMA2C8HIP  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  | 
Bis  distress  and  deliverance  were  outstanding 
and  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
J  could  be  feigned  in  a  character  of  such  life- 
>famsiveness  and  simplicity.  His  words  were  a 
)  many.    Perhaps  his  richest  utterances  were 


in  the  night  season,  when  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes. 
Sometimes,  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  rapture,  he  would 
descant  on  the  love  of  God ;  the  gloiy  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed  ;  the  beauty, 
grace,  and  tenderness  of  Emmanuel,  leading  his  people 
unto  living  fountains  of  water,  and  wiping  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.  He  would  describe  with  glowing 
words  the  glory  to  be  revealed,  and  pour  forth  desires 
and  vehement  longings  for  its  personal  realization,  and 
say,  ''  When  shall  I  see  the  City  which  hath  founda- 
tions? When  shall  I  enter  in  through  its  gates  of 
pearl,  and  walk  on  its  streets  of  gold  I  When  shall  I 
mingle  among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and 
see  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  join  in  the 
eternal  halleluiahs  ?  When  shall  I  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  drink  of  the  river  of  life,  and  sit  down  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  ? "  It  was  amazing  how 
he  could  bear  the  strain  to  which  bis  much  speaking 
subjected  him.  This  peculiar  elevation  and  fervour  of 
spirit  characterized  him  for  about  six  weeks.  Jordan, 
overflowing  all  his  banks  and  rolling  on  with  a  powerful 
current,  pictured  his  spiritual  condition  for  this  period. 
After  it,  he  was  like  Jordan  subsiding,  and  retiring 
within  his  ordinary  channel.  He  became  more  quiet 
He  lingered  on  for  a  considerable  period ;  but  to  the 
end  maintained  the  demeanour  of  one  who  had  been 
"  made  more  than  a  conqueror." 

When  thunder  ckrads  are  threatening 

A  parched  and  weary  land. 
Fire  flashes  through  thetr  gloomf  heart, 

And  hreaks  its  mystic  band. 

Then  pearly  raindrops  downward  rush. 

Earth  driaks  the  food  so  giren. 
Puts  on  her  Tobe  of  green  and  gold. 

And  sings  in  open  hearen. 

Thus  comes  the  heavenly  word  of  fire, 

Which  clears  the  inner  sky; 
And  opens  up  a  wondrous  glimpse, 

Of  glory-realms  on  high. 

Then  casting  off  its  bondage  drear, 

The  soul  begins  to  shine; 
And  ravished  sings,  replenishM 

With  loTo  and  life  Dirineu 

J.  U 


"THET  FOUOHT  FROM  HEAVEN/' 


£fl 


HIS  singular  and  most  suggestive  expres- 
sion occurs  in  the  song  sung  by  Barak 
and  Deborah  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo. 
In  that  battle  the  two  contending  parties 
were,  in  the  eye  of  sense  at  least,  very 

r  unequally  matched.  On  the  one  side 
were  ten  thousand  ill  armed  Israelites, 
who  had  not  felt  the  inspiring  breath  of 
w  a  generation,  and  at  whose  head  were,  first 
,  and  secondly  a  man,  who,  though  he  might 
led  his  sword  in  border  raids,  could  have  had 
Atanoe  whatever  with  the  conduct  of  an  army. 


On  the  other  side  was  a  powerful  and  well  disciplined 
host,  having  as  one  of  its  arms  a  terrible  phahtnx  of 
nearly  a  thousand  iron  chariots,  and  led  by  a  profes- 
sional warrior— one  of  the  most  renowned  generals,  it  is 
probable,  of  that  age  and  region.  And  to  add  to  the 
inequality,  Barak  and  his  band  came  down  from  Mount 
Tabor,  on  the  slope  of  which  they  might  have  had  at 
least  the  advantage  of  position,  and  met  the  Amorites 
upon  just  such  ground  as  best  suited  them — that  is, 
upon  the  open  plain.  With  everything  apparently 
against  them,  however,  the  Israelites  gained  a  signal 
victory.    Not  only  did  they  break  the  ranks  of  their 
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enemies  and  canse  them  to  fly,  but  they  pursued  them 
in  their  flight,  and  that  so  hotly  and  persistently  that 
by  the  succeeding  day  not  a  trace  of  them  was  to  be 
found.  And  how  was  it  that,  in  the  face  of  odds  so 
great,  so  glorious  a  triumph  was  achieved  7  How  are 
we  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  an  army  so 
much  smaller  and  worse  armed,  and  worse  led,  gained 
a  crowning  victory  over  so  formidable  a  rival?  The 
answer  is  supplied  in  the  words  we  have  quoted^ — 
Barak  and  his  followers  ^^  fought  from  heaven,^ 

The  meaning  of  the  expression  in  its  original  connec- 
tion was  obviously  this, — ^that  Qod  directly  interposed 
on  behalf  of  his  people  and  enabled  them  to  triumph, 
not  through  their  own  skill,  or  bravery,  or  numbers, 
but  by  means  of  a  system  of  agencies  which,  if  not 
supernatural  in  themselves,  were  supematurally  applied. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  a  national  tradition  existed  to 
this  effect,— that  when  the  two  armies  met  on  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  blinding  tempest  of  rain  and  hail 
descended  suddenly  from  the  sky ;  that  this  storm  came 
from  the  east ;  and  that  while  the  Israelites,  on  whose 
backs  it  fell,  were  not  greatly  incommoded,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  into  whose  faces  it  drove,  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
There  is  no  express  mention  of  this  tempest  in  the 
Scripture  narrative,  but  a  fact  is  stated  which  seems 
plainly  to  imply  it.  It  is  this,— that  in  the  subsequent 
flight  the  river  Kishon,  which  required  to  be  crossed  in 
the  journey  northward,  was  found  to  be  in  flood.  Ordi- 
narily that  is  a  stream  which  opposes  no  serious  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  traveller,  whether  he  journeys  on 
foot  or  on  horseback;  but  when  Sisera  and  his  host 
reached  its  brink  in  their  retreat,  they  found  that  its 
current  had  become  deep  and  formidable.  There  was 
no  time  given  them,  however,  for  procuring  safe  means 
of  transit.  One  after  another  plunged  recklessly  into 
the  torrent,  and  the  destruction  of  human  life  here 
was,  perhaps,  greater  than  on  the  fleld  of  battle.  ''  The 
river  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon.*'  At  this  spot,  too,  that  arm  of  the 
Amorite  host  -irhich  the  Israelites  most  feared— the 
chariots — seem  to  have  suflered  most  severely.  If  their 
drivers  had  had  room  and  leisure  to  make  for  the  fords, 
they  might  even  yet  have  been  able  to  cross  with  com- 
])arative  ease ;  but  with  panic-stricken  crowds  around 
tliem,  and  Barak  and  his  pursuers  thundering  behind, 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  plunge  in  at  the  points  which 
lay  nearest  to  them.  And  the  result  appears  to  have 
been,  tiiat  while  many  were,  of  course,  swept  away  with 
the  current  where  it  was  deep  enough,— at  those  places 
where  the  stream  was  yet  so  shallow  as  to  admit  of 
their  touching  the  bottom,  the  horses'  legs  were  broken 
by  the  rocks  and  boulders  which  formed  the  river's  bed. 
'*  Then  were  the  horse  hoofs  broken  by  means  of  the 
prancings  {or  plunffings),  the  prancings  of  their  mighty 
ones."  Those  who  had  thus  the  elements  warring  on  their 
sides,  may  tnily  be  said  to  have  fought  from  heaven. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  this  extraordinary 
battle  yet  to  be  mentioned, — "  The  stars  in  their  courses 


fought  against  Sisera."  Itmay  benidof  mortTutories, 
that  what  makes  them  ^crowning'*  is  not  so  much 
the  getting  the  best  of  it  on  the  battle^dd,  at  the 
effectiveness  of  the  after  pnnail ;  tor  when  an  eneof 
is  allowed  to  rally  again,  the  work  of  aduerii^  tiieir 
defeat  has  just  to  be  gone  over  afresh.   On  this  ground, 
it  was  just  as  important  for  Israel  that  Barak  sbonkl 
be  helped  when  following  the  flying  Amorites  into  their 
fastnesses,  as  when  he  met  their  disciplined  and  im- 
broken  bands  upon  the  plain.    And,  accordingly,  some 
of  our  most  learned  expositors  suppose  that  the  stan 
fought  against  Sisera  in  the  same  way  that  the  hb 
fought  in  the  days  of  Joshua— namely,  bj  {pidng  light 
to  Israel,  that  they  might  be  fiilly  aTenged  of  ttdr 
enemies.     "As  this  that  God  wrought  now,"  i^i 
President  Edwards,  "  was  parallel  witii  that  m  Joshift*! 
time,  in  that  God  fought  against  the  enemies  of  bnd 
in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  so  if  we  ioppoie 
the  stars  shone  at  night  with  miraculous  brigfatnoi  to 
help  Israel  against  their  enemies,  it  will  in  a  gool 
degree  be  parallel  in  another  instance ;  for  then  thi 
day  was  lengthened  for  them  by  the  tun's  standi^ 
still,  and  now  the  day  is,  as  it  were,  lengthened  bycta- 
ing  the  stars  to  shine  in  a  miraculous  manner  to  siqiii^ 
in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  daylight."    The  super- 
natural aid,  therefore,  which  was  given  to  Barak  in  the 
battle  was  continued  to  him  in  the  pursuit ;  and  it  w 
because  he  thus  **  fought  firom  heaven"  that  the vietfliy 
of  Megiddo  became  so  complete;  and  to  memonble 
also  that  it  is  pointed  to  in  the  New  Testament  (Ber. 
xvi.)  as  a  type  of  the  greater  triumph  which  it  to  ohff 
in  the  glorious  times  of  the  gospel  Church. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  devout  reader  if 
the  Bible  to  be  satisfied  with  putting  theie  mereljUi- 
torical  interpretations  upon  the  expreetion.  Wm  ki 
repeats  it  to  himself  he  will  think  not  of  DebonJifffi 
Barak,  and  Megiddo  only,  but  of  the  church  and  peofh 
of  God  of  all  times.  For  what  has  ever  been  the  o- 
planation  of  feeble  man  being  able  to  subdue  kiogta^ 
work  righteousness,  obtain  promises,  stop  the  moolhi 
of  lions,  quench  the  violence  of  fire,  turn  to  flight  tki 
armies  of  the  alien  ?  It  has  been  this,  that  they  "  Iffo^ 
from  heaven." 

Their  ^' bcue^^  (to  use  a  now  too  fiuniliar  militiiy 
term)  was  heaven.  There,  was  stored  up  the  proriBoa 
by  which  they  were  supported,  and  tlie  artilleiy  viA 
which  they  battled ;  the  grace,  without  supplies 
they  were  as  weak  as  water,  and  the  spiritual 
by  which  alone  they  overcame  their  enemies.  HeMC^ 
too,  was  the  head-quarters  of  their  genenl,  and  ^ 
order  of  their  march  wat  ever  directed  fipom  thBMfc 
And,  not  to  enkrge,  their  inspiration  came  fton  tt^ 
same  quarter ;  for  what  animates  the  true  loldicr  of 
Christ  is  not  constitutional  courage  or  the  love  of  pv- 
sonal  glory,  but  the  very  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  tf^ 
regard  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  hit  divine  MsM 
He  who  fights  in  this  sense,  "  from  heaven,"  nay  hi*< 
all  earthly  odds  against  him.    Hit  eaemiet  nay  be 
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117,  and  formidable,  and  confident ;  frhile  he  ma;  be 
■k,  and  in  hiamU  fearful  and  diipirited.  But  the 
lie  U  tnnwd,  mi  ntwe  b;  the  advantage  of  thia  "pou- 
n,"  for  a  DaoHweike  or  a  Dnppel  are  aa  noUiiog 
rrlafton  to  Uie  veakcat  arm  j  tbat  might  attack  them. 


compared  with  the  vantage  grcmnd  which  be  enjoja, 
vho,  though  with  all  bell  and  earth  agunit  bim,  it 
enabled  and  empowemd  to  draw  opon  the  high  and 
inexhauatible  reaonrcea  which  are  laid  ap  in  Chriit  in 
heaTen.  ti.h.w. 


xisszoHAUT  Enamros  at  hoxe. 

no.  xm. — mi>iaAaoix—<ontiuded. 


I F  HOPE,"  Mid  Oeotge,  "  that  we  are  to 
hear  of  more   martTrdoma   thia   ev0~ 

"  That  aonnda  a  atrange  and  cruel 
wiah,  my  dear." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  have 
reallf  mhed  more  of  the  poor  Mala- 
ftj  Cbristiani  to  be  put  to  death,  but  if  there  vert 
we,  I  ihonld  lilu  you  to  tell  ue  of  tbem.  I  do  not 
am  if  it  ii  quite  right,  bat  I  alnaja  like  to'  hear  of 
Mk  thin^    Tbej  aeem  to  male  me  feet  auch  a  trality 

"That  feding,"  aaid  Mr.  Campbell,  "  may  help  to 
Mka  joD  nndostand  bow  in  every  age  '  the  blood  of 
tKtjtt  baa  been  the  leed  (tf  the  chord),'  and  the  tmth 
k  vliidi  they  wiUingly  laid  down  their  livei,  hu  often 
INiailed  the  more  through  the  very  effort*  of  ita 
nNuei  to  lappieaa  IL" 

"Bat,"  nid  Anne, "  it  I*  w  different  for  ur,  in  onr 
warfcctable  homes,  to  read  or  hear  of  these  Buffering*, 
aMptied  with  what  it  would  be  to  aee  tiiem,  and  to 
td  that  the  aame  might  aoon  oome  to  ounelvea.  Oh, 
Ma,  I  am  a&aid  I  never  could  be  a  martyr.  I  should 
km  been  tempted  to  deny  the  Lord.  I  really  feel  un- 
l^py  acmetimei  in  thinking  about  this." 

"Do  not  think  about  it,  at  least  not  so  as  to  make 
jntself  nnh^py.  If  jou  give  your  heart  in  eatneat  to 
tti  Bariour  now,  and  seek  by  his  giacs  to  bear  in  a 
li^  quit  whatever  leaaer  trials  he  may  send,  and  to 
M(l  everj  dn^,  whatever  self-denial  it  may  coat,  yon 
^m&ij  trast  tbat  should  more  severe  triala  of  faith 
■i  patienw  oome,  be  will  give  you  more  strength 
dagwithtbem.  Peculiar  grace  and  help  ia  needed  in 
^  of  persecution,  and  has  never  been  denied  to  those 
*b  uogfat  it  from  above." 

"ben  before  the  persemtion,"  said  Mn.  Campbell, 
*Ae  happy  deatha  of  some  of  the  &nt  convert*  in 
JUipsear  made  a  deep  imi«ession  on  their  heathen 
hikiuL  Theae  poor  people  had  a  tenihb  dread  of 
te  and  tbe  giave,  and  ooald  not  bear  to  mention  the 
iAjiet  One  of  the  missionaries  gives  an  intereating 
■nut  ot  tbe  peaceful  deparbue  of  a  poor  alave,  after 
*fc*daj^  illiiiw.  Siting  witli  his  last  breath,  'Jesus 
k  tJBag  mm,  I  Jo  net  fiar.'  And  ha  adds, 'These 
iiifle  words  praeoted  as  strong  a  contrast  as  human 
bfngt  caa  adaait  to  tbe  oommon.  feeling  of  the 
mpla    TIkm  who  have  aeen  the  strongest  men  in 


MadagaKar  die,  know  how,  when  stretched  on  a  death- 
bed, th^  will  ezdaim  in  the  anguish  of  despair,  while 
the  big  tears  trickle  down  their  cheeks,  "  I  die  I  I  die  I 
0  father,  0  mother,  I  die  1"  And  bonce,  universally, 
the  natives  shnn  all  reference  to  death,  as  a  subject  the 
mast  repngnant  to  their  feelings.  How  inestimable, 
then,  is  that  gospel  which  could  uiable  a  poor  Hal*- 
gese  to  look  death  in  the  foce,  and  to  repeat,  again  and 
again,  'I  do  not  fear;  Jeeu*  is  taking  me;  I  do  not 
fearl' 

"But  now,  Oeorge,  I  will  tell  yon  of  more  mar^- 
doms.  We  bear  of  five  martyrs  in  1S42,  and  of  two  of 
them  tbe  writer  simply  says, '  They  were  cnt  into  small 
pieces,  and  afterwards  burnt'  Meanwhile  the  mission- 
sriea  at  a  distance  were  tiding  eveiy  meant  to  give 
them  Bssiatance,  or  find  a  refuge  for  the  converts,  but 
all  in  vain.  However,  in  1846  much  hope  was  eidled 
by  the  unexpected  good  newt  that  the  queen's  only  son 
bad  become  a  Christian." 

"  Yon  did  not  tell  us  that  sbe  bad  a  son," 

"  He  was  bom  aft«r  her  usnipation  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  course  he  was  quite  young  at  the  time  I  now  ipeak 
of,  bnt  it  was  a  wonderful  encouragement  to  the  Chris- 
tians when  be  openly  joined  with  them,  and  used  all 
hia  influence  with  bis  mother  in  their  favooi.  Bhe  was 
greatly  attached  to  him,  and  even  iu  this  matter  willii^ 
to  indulge  him.  Her  prime  minister  remonstrated : 
'Madam,  your  son  is  a  Christian;  he  prays  with  the 
Christians,  and  enoouragee  them  in  their  new  doc- 
trinea.'  The  reply  was :  'He  it  my  ton,  ray  only  son ; 
he  must  do  se  he  pleases.'  Tbe  lives  of  twenty-one 
who  were  taken  prisoners  about  this  time  were  spared 
at  the  young  prince's  inlercestion,  though  they  were 
subjected  to  severe  punishments.  Here  is  part  of  an 
interesting  letter,  from  a  female  convert,  in  1M7  :— 

'"How  wonderful  is  the  power  nf  Qod,  at  seen  in  tbe 
spirit  of  anxious  inquity  prodnced  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  TheyoometoseektheLord,  in  the  prison  with 
the  prisoners,  in  the  hiding  placea  of  the  persecuted,  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  cavea  of  tbe  rocks,  wherever 
and  whenever  they  can  meet  with  any  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  thither  tbey  retort  What  is  still  mora 
marveUous,  even  some  (J  tbe  queen's  femilyare  thus 

minded. Tell  all  tbe  churches  in  your  country 

tbat  we  are  fomisbing  and  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
life.  Contrive  in  some  way  to  send  us  Bibles,  for  we 
are  at  an  hundred  hungry  onea  to  one  plate  of  food. 
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The  books  we  formerly  had  have  for  the  most  part  been 
bumts  The  persecution  has  not  prevented  the  spread- 
ing of  Qod's  word,  but  rather  has  caused  it  to  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  bonds  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  have  aided  the  growth  of  God's 
word  in  the  hearts  of  men.' 

''Another  letter  says:  'The  prince  comes  with  us 
into  the  woods  on  Sunday,  to  pray,  and  sing,  and  read 
the  Bible ;  and  he  often  takes  home  some  of  us  with 
him  to  explain  to  him  the  word  of  truth.'" 

"And  did  the  young  prince  at  last  reconcile  his 
mother  to  Christianity  ?" 

"  Whatever  his  own  influence  might  have  been,  it 
was  counteracted  by  that  of  her  wicked,  cruel  ministers. 
So  in  1849  a  new  severe  persecution  commenced.  Two 
private  houses,  where  the  Christians  were  known  to 
assemble  for  worship,  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  a 
number  of  persons  were  arrested,  and  a  terrible  message 
publicly  proclaimed  :  '  If  any  new  religion  or  mode  of 
worship,  especially  this  religion  of  yours,  be  introduced 
and  practised  in  my  country,  I  forbid  it ;  it  shall  never 
be  done. If  any  one  shall  wait  until  he  is  ac- 
cused, he  shall  foe  punished  without  mercy.' 

"  On  the  28th  February,  a  great  assembly  was  held, 
and  eighteen  prisoners  were  brought  forward  and 
sentenced  to  death." 

"  Eighteen,  at  once !" 

''  Yes,  and  instead  of  being  speared,  which  I  suppose 
their  enemies  thought  too  merciful  a  death,  four  of 
them  were  burnt  alive,  and  fourteen  hurled  down  a 
precipice,  and  afterwards  burnt.  I  must  read  the 
account  to  you,  as  given  afterwards  by  the  eye  witnesses 
to  Mr.  Ellis.  Here  is  what  is  said  of  their  examination  :— 

" '  The  officer  said.  Do  you  pray  to  the  sun,  or  the 
moDn,  or  the  earth?' 

"  *  I  do  not  pray  to  these,  for  the  hand  of  God  made 
them.' 

'"Do  you  pray  to  the  twelve  mountains  that  are 
sacred?' 

" '  I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  they  are  mountains.* 

'"Do  you  pray  to  the  idols  that  make  sacred  the 
kings  1' 

'"I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  the  hand  of  man  made 
them.' 

" '  Do  you  pray  to  the  ancestors  of  the  sovereigns  ?' 

" '  Kings  and  rulers  are  given  by  God,  that  we  should 
serve  and  obey  them,  nevertheless,  they  are  men  like 
ourselves ;  when  we  pray,  we  pray  to  God  alone.' 

" '  You  set  apart  and  observe  the  Sabbath  day  ?' 

" '  That  is  the  day  of  the  great  God,  for  in  six  days 
the  Lord  made  all  his  works,  but  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  and  made  it  holy,  hence  we  rest,  and  keep 
sacred  that  day.' 

" '  So  answered  all  the  Christians.  And  when  one  who 
stood  by,  saw  that  even  a  woman  confessed  God,  and 
remembered  that  to  deny  God  is  a  sin,  he  went  and 
joined  himself  to  them.  And  when  the  brethren  and 
sisters  were  burned,  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  who 


bad  heard  their  confession,  came  and  enootm^ 
and  said.  Be  not  afraid,  for  it  is  well,  if  for 
die.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  not  one  of  the 
Then  they  took  him,  and  bound  him  also.* 

"  The  account  of  the  martyrs'  death  is  very 
On  the  22d  March,  all  the  prisoners  were  ] 
and  their  sentences  read,  some  condemned  i 
some  to  prison  and  chains,  some  to  flogging 
fines  and  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  eij 
death. 

*"  These  eighteen,  as  they  sat  on  the  gn 
rounded  by  the  soldiers,  sang  the  137th  hymn 
Midagese  hymn  book). 

*When  I  ahall  die  and  Imt«  my  friendly 
When  thej  thell  weep  for  me. 
When  departed  has  mj  life. 
Then  I  ihaU  be  happj.* 

" '  And  after  this  they  sung  the  154th. 

*When  I  ahall  behold  Him 
Kejolcing  in  the  heareniL* 

"'When  the  sentences  were  all  pronounced 
who  were  to  be  burned,  requested  that  they 
put  to  death  first,  and  then  burned,  but  thei 
was  not  granted.  So  when  the  officers  had 
they  took  those  eighteen  brethren  away.  The 
they  tied  by  the  hands  and  feet  to  long  pol 
were  borne  on  men*s  shoulders.  And  these 
prayed,  and  spoke  to  the  people,  as  they  we 
along.  And  some  who  beheld  them,  said  t 
faces  were  like  the  faces  of  angels.  And  n 
came  to  the  top  of  the  rock  they  threw  th( 
(after  being  first  each  hung  over  by  a  cord  ai 
life  if  they  would  deny  Christ)  and  their  bo 
afterwards  dragged  to  be  burned  in  the  fire 
those  who  were  to  be  burned  alive. 

" '  And  as  they  took  the  four  who  were  to  1 
alive  to  the  place  of  execution,  these  Christ 
the  90th  hymn,  beginning,  'When  our  h 
troubled,'  each  verse  ending  with—'  Then  reme 

"  'And  when  they  came  to  Favavohitva  tl 
burned  them,  fixed  between  split  bars.  And 
a  rainbow  in  the  heavens  at  the  time,  close  to 
of  burning.    And  while  burning  they  sang  th 

*There  Is  a  bleaaed  land, 
Making  moat  happy; 
Never  ihall  the  real  depart, 
Nur  cause  of  trouble  come.* 

" '  That  was  the  hymn  they  sang  while  the 
the  fire.  And  they  prayed  saying,  "Lord,  re 
spirits !  Thy  love  to  us  has  ordained  this  for 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  *' 

" '  Thus  they  prayed  as  long  as  they  had 
Then  they  died,  but  softly,  gently.  Indeed,  j 
the  going  forth  of  their  lijfe,  and  astonished  w< 
people.' " 

The  young  people  listened  to  this  accoonl  i 
interest 
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"  It  is  Hke  what  we  have  read  about  tlie  early  Chris- 
jans  in  the  Roman  persecutions,"  said  Anna. 

**  Yes,  perhaps  more  like  that  than  anything  in  modem 

times.   And  yoa  must  recoUect  that  these  cruel  deaths 

represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  was  endured 

by  the  Madagascar  converts.     Many  were  as  truly 

nsrtyn,  who  were  not  publicly  executed.    Some  were 

lold  to  perpetual  slavery,  spending  long  years  in  hard, 

incessant  labour,  far  from  all  relatives  or  friends,  others 

lere  confined  in  cruel  imprisonment,  others,  escaping 

with  life,  became  homeless  outcasts,  who  *  wandered  in 

isKrts  and  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.' 

Iwt  read  to  you  the  simple,  affecting  narrative  which 

aeof  them  wrote,  when  better  days  came,  to  the  widow 

of  Mr.  Johns.    It  is  one  instance  out  of  many. 

"'Beloved  mothei^— When  I  lay  hold  on  this  paper, 
sod  pen  and  ink,  to  write  to  you,  my  heart  and  all 
within  me  is  moved.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  I  wish 
to  tell  you  of  the  sorrows  that  have  befallen  us.  Very 
giest  was  the  persecution  that  drove  us  into  the  wilder- 

aeoL  They  sought  to  put  me  to  death They  took 

sn  the  people  they  found  in  my  house,  and  my  wife 
Bobodo  also,  my  children,  servants,  and  everything  I 
had  in  my  house  they  took  away  as  a  forfeit  to  the  queen. 
They  bound  my  wife  Robodo,  and  flogged  her  from 
iQommg  until  night,  to  make  her  tell  who  were  her 
oonptnions.  She  fainted,  and  they  left  her  to  revive 
•  little,  and  then  flogged  her  again.  But  she  refused 
togive  up  the  names  of  any,  so  that  they  were  astonished, 
indsaid,  She  %$  a  Chrutian,  indeed, 

***  Failing  to  get  her  to  tell  who  were  her  associates, 
they  put  a  heavy  iron  ring  round  her  neck  and  round 
each  ande.  They  also  fastened  these  rings  together  by 
heavy  iron  chains  from  the  neck  to  the  ancles,  and  then 
bound  her  to  four  more  Christians.  Five  others  were 
ilso  bound  together,  and  there  was  a  third  party  of 
liiteen  bound  together.  Every  Sabbath  day,  for  seven 
OMiiths,  they  placed  these  three  parties  before  the 
peofde,  that  they  might  see  how  they  were  pimished 
^  keeping  holy  the  Lord*s  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
lerw  months  they  separated  tbeoL ....  My  wife  was 
iQODg  those  they  sent  to  the  west  She  was  left  in 
Ittids,  and  died  in  March  1859.  Yes,  she  died  in  her 
chains;  her  works  follow  her.  They  pursued  me  for 
^  years  and  three  months,  seeking  to  put  me  to 
i^cath. ....  But  the  Lord  watches  over  the  afflicted,  and 
*ill  not  give  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  them.  My 
^^dx^  they  have  sold  into  slavery,  and  my  property 
1^  have  taken,  so  that  I  have  now  no  house  to  dwell 
i&crland  to  live  upon.  What  has  befallen  me  is  too 
^  tor  nature;  but  precious  are  the  riches  in  Christ, 
*od  in  him  light  are  the  sorrows  of  earth ! ' " 

''It  is  moat  amazing,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  how 
Older  such  a '  great  fight  of  afflictions'  the  infant 
Chnreh  survived.  How  cheering  this  proof  of  what  the 
Woid  Aod  tba  Spirit  of  Qod  can  accomplish,  indepen- 
dent of  hunuui  agency." 

Tfii,  and  the  number  of  whole  Bibles  was  compara- 


tively few;  in  general,  one  person  could  only  possess  a 
few  portions,  which  were  concealed  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  lent  from  one  family  to  another.  We  hear  of 
a  man  who,  hidden  in  a  cave,  spent  his  time  in  copying 
out  parts  of  Scripture  for  distribution,  and  nearly 
lost  his  sight  from  writing  so  much  with  so  little  light 
Oh,  my  dear  children,  surely  we  do  not  value  enough 
our  precious  Bibles,  and  our  liberty  to  read  them  when 
and  where  we  please, '  none  making  us  afraid.'" 
''  But,  mamma,  did  not  the  cruel  queen  die  at  last  ?" 
"Not  till  1861,  so  that  for  twenty-seven  long  years 
the  native  Christians  had  been  left  without  their  Eng- 
lish teachers,  to  bear  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
Latterly,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  Prince  Radama 
helped  to  lighten  their  burdens;  for,  as  has  been  re- 
marked in  a  recent  work,  the  queen  was  afraid  to 
enforce  very  severe  measures,  lest  her  own  son  might 
have  been  implicated  in  the  sentence.  Mr.  Ellis  visited 
the  isUnd  several  times  for  a  short  period,  and  was  well 
treated  in  his  private  capacity,  but  saw  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  any  renewal  of  the  mission,  or  to  plead 
openly  the  cause  of  the  converts,  although  he  contrived 
to  have  much  private  communication  with  them,  and 
they  were  comforted  by  his  presence  and  sympathy. 
Ilis  last  visit  was  in  1856,  after  which  time  a  sad  dark 
cloud  seemed  to  rest  over  the  unhappy  island,  till  in 
autumn  of  1861  the  good  news  came  that  Ranovolana 
was  dead." 
"Then  did  the  good  prince  succeed  to  the  throne?" 
"  There  was  strong  opposition  by  the  heathen  party, 
and  much  excitement,  but  it  was  happily  checked.  In 
the  words  of  a  letter  addressed  by  several  Christians  to 
Mr.  Ellis, '  God  brought  their  .foolish  plans  to  nothing. 
....  God  sought  to  do  good  to  Madagascar,  and  gave 
strength  to  these  |)eople  to  cause  Radama  II.  to  reign.* 
The  same  letter  goes  on  to  say — 

"  *  And  on  Thursday,  August  29,  we  that  were  in 
concealment  appeared.  Then  all  the  people  were 
astonished  when  they  saw  us,  that  we  were  alive,  and 
not  yet  buried  or  eaten  up  by  the  dogs;  and  there  were  a 
great  many  of  the  people  desiring  to  see  us,  for  they 
considered  us  as  dead;  and  this  is  what  astonished 
them.  On  September  9,  those  that  were  in  fetters 
came  to  Antananarivo;  but  they  could  not  walk,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  their  heavy  fetters  and  their 
weak  and  feeble  bodies. 

" '  And  this  we  tell  you,  beloved  friend,  tliat  whoso- 
ever of  our  brethren  and  sisters  that  wish  to  conie  up  to 
Antananarivo,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way :  all  is 
free;  for  Radama  II.  said  to  us,  "  Write  to  our  friends 
in  London,  and  say  that  Radama  II.  reigns,  and  say 
that  whosoever  wishes  to  come  up  can  come."  And 
bring  all  the  Bibles  and  tracts  with  you,  for  we  long  to 
see  your  face,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God.  >Ve  are  much  in 
need  of  medicine,  for  many  are  sick  and  feeble  among 
the  Christians,  and  we  long  for  you  to  come.  All  the 
brethren  and  sisters  salute  you.' 

**  (Signed,  seven  names.)" 
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**  Oh,  mamma,  wbat  good  news !  I  hope  the  people 
in  our  country  gave  plenty  money,  and  sent  missionaries 
at  once." 

^The  directors  of  the  London  Society  had  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  hand,  which  had  been  subscribed  long 
before  for  Madagascar,  so  they  were  able  immediately 
to  take  steps  for  sending  out  a  party  of  missionaries ; 
and  Mr.  Ellis  himself  proceeded  to  the  island  as  soon  as 
possible,  without  waiting  for  the  others.  But  the 
French  Roman  Catholics  were  even  more  prompt,  send- 
ing at  once  a  band  of  priests  and  Sisters  d  Charity. 
We  cannot  blame  them  for  their  zeal ;  but  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  their  success  was  not  great,  as  the  Mala- 
gasy Christiads  were  so  much  attached  to  their  beloved 
Bibles  and  their  English  teachers." 

Mrs.  Campbell  then  read  some  passages  fh>m  Mr. 
£llis*s  journal  and  letters,  giving  an  account  of  his 
arrival,  the  cordial  welcome  he  received,  and  the  de- 
lightful change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  since  his 
previous  visit,  all  that  he  saw  of  the  Christians  and 
the  native  pastors  whom  they  had  appointed  over  them- 
selves being  of  a  most  pleasing  and  hopeful  kind — 
though,  of  course,  the  sudden  change  fh)m  prosperity 
to  adversity  was  trying,  and  brought  its  own  dangers. 

''  And  the  king,"  said  George,  "  what  did  he  do  7" 

^  He  receiyed  Mr.  Ellis  with  joy,  and  seemed  at  first 
to  look  to  him  as  a  friend  and  adviser  in  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  things.  His  coronation  took  place  on 
September  23,  1862.  England  and  France  both  sent 
ambassadors  to  be  present  It  was  a  splendid  aflficdr, 
according  to  Malagasy  notions ;  and  the  king,  in  his 
concluding  address,  assured  the  people  of  his  earnest 
desire  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  liberty,  happiness 
and  prosperity,  among  all  chisses,  rich  and  poor." 

**  Then,  there  is  a  Christian  king  over  Madagascar 
now,  and  all  will  be  going  on  well." 

**  Alas,  my  dear,  I  cannot  end  the  story  so  brightly. 
Radama  II.  is  already  dead ! " 

'*  Mother,  do  you  say  so  ?  Was  that  wicked  old  queen 
allowed  to  reign  so  long,  and  the  good  prince  only  two 
ye&rs  ? " 

**  Such  has  been  the  will  of  Him  whose  ways  and 
thoughts  are  not  as  ours.  But  the  saddest  thing  I  must 
tell  you  is  that  poor  Radama,  during  the  latter  part  of 
bis  brief  reign,  greatly  disappointed  his  own  subjects, 
and  especially  his  Christian  friends.  He  was  indeed 
made  in  Providence  an  instrument  of  much  good  to  the 
people  of  G-od,  which  we  must  not  forget ;  but  he  never 
really  cast  In  his  lot  with  them,  at  least  not  in  his  pros- 
perous days.  Like  his  father,  he  was  only  'almost 
persuaded  to  be  a  Christian.' " 

''  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Anne,  ^  when  he  was  so  kind  to 
the  converts  in  their  distresses,  I  never  doubted  that  as 
soon  as  be  came  to  the  throne  he  would  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  king- 
dom." 

'*  So  we  would  have  expected ;  but  his  case  is  one  of 
many  which  show  that  we  have  more  real  cause  to  dread 


the  dangers  of  prosperity  than  thoM  of  mint 
appeared  to  be  naturally  amiaUe  and  genenna 
to  take  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  but  not  itnt 
He  chose,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  uMiiit 
sters;  he  was  surrounded  by  foUowen  and  ti 
of  every  kind ;  he  yielded  to  intoxication  and 
ful  pleasures;  the  heathen  party  employed  ei 
to  bring  him  under  the  infloenoe  of  old  sop 
and  at  length,  from  his  infatuated  condnci 
believes  that  his  reason  gave  way.  I  shall  ■ 
on  the  sad  tale,  we  have  not  time  this  eiMii 
would  only  be  painful  In  August  last,  aft 
received  no  news  for  several  months,  owing  1 
healthy  season,  came  the  startling  intelligenoe 
had  taken  place  a  complete  revolution  in  M 
and  that  the  king  had  been  assassinated  in 
by  his  own  nobles." 
''  How  dreadful !  And  who  succeeded  him 
*'  The  queen,-  his  wife,  Rasadierena." 
^*  And  our  missionaries,  what  became  of  thi 
^'  Great  anxiety  was  felt  on  their  account, 
seemed  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  plot 
Mr.  Ellis  and  some  others;  but  God  prese 
during  the  time  of  popular  excitement,  and  i 
seem  going  en  quietly  and  hopefully  again." 
"  Is  the  queen  a  friend  to  Christianity  ?  ** 
*'  I  fear  we  cannot  say  so,  for  she  is  a  heat! 
bigoted  worshipper  of  idols.  She  has  marrie< 
minister,  also  a  heathen,  but  still  in  the  last  ] 
Mr.  Ellis,  dated  Oct  1863,  he  assures  us  iht 
no  opposition  whatever  at  present  to  religic 
and  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is  making  stead; 
He  and  the  other  missioiuuries  agree  that  thi 
their  labours  must  be  in  the  capital,  from  wl 
they  seek  to  influence  the  surrounding  oour 
schools  and  printing  press  are  doing  well,  an( 
forming  for  the  efficient  training  of  native  p 
teachers.  But,  doubtless,  the  missionaries 
after  aU  the  past  history  of  the  mission,  how 
is  the  period  of  tranquillity,  and  how  great  t 
**  work  while  it  is  day."  Besides  the  element 
within  the  island,  there  are  political  causes  < 
connected  with  France  and  its  government" 
"  One  great  lesson  of  the  Madagascar  story, 
Campbell,  "  we  may  find  in  the  words  of  th< 
'  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  s( 
in  whom  there  is  no  help.  His  breath  goetl 
returneth  to  his  earth  ;  in  that  very  day  hii 
perisL  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Ja 
help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God'  (Ps.  < 
I  think  on  looking  back  we  see  that  there  wa 
too  much  confidence  and  rejoicing  among  Ch 
home,  and  perhaps  even  on  the  part  of  the  m 
themselves,  in  the  favour  shown  by  the  first 
and  then  by  his  son  on  his  aooession  to  the  tl 
was  natural  in  the  circumstanoes,  but  we  n 
lessons  to  look  above  and  beyond  **  the  arm 
to  our  Lord  and  Master  himself,  when  we  a 
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UB  kingdom  and  glory.  And  there  is  one 
%  we  cannot  doubt  tiiat  complete  prospe- 
irt  patronage,  would  have  been  less  fiiYour- 
ipiritual  progress  of  the  Malagasy  Church 
»ent  state  of  uncertainty.  Thus  our  all- 
ings  good  out  of  seeming  evil" 
most  tme,  and  your  Tiew  is  confirmed  by 
in  a  letter  from  the  Boy.  Mr.  OouBins,  one 
manes,  written  shortly  before  the  revolution 
le  describes  how  greatly  he  was  delighted 
arrival  by  the  apparent  condition  c^  the 
tians,  and  then  rather  disappointed  after- 
I  goes  on  to  say,  'I  believe  my  present 
more  the  trath  than  those  I  formed  upon 
Tet  the  change  is  not  altogether  discour- 
se we  have  a  wide  field  to  work  in.  No 
»rs  could  supply  our  place.  We  have  not 
Jusively  of  matured  Christians  to  deal  with, 
ire  whose  piety  is  a  thing  of  strength  and 
bat  fuUy  devdopedpUty  cannot  be  expected 
rho  have  mshed^nto  the  Church  upon  the 
the  new  and  welcome  light  which  Radama's 


accession  caused  to  shine  upon  this  land, — ^the  light  of 
liberty,  the  light  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  history  of 
many ;  some  had  a  little  knowledge  and  anxiety  about 
the  future  life,  even  during  the  days  of  darkness.  But 
to  the  question,  "  How  long  have  you  thought  seriously 
of  Christ  and  salvation  7"  the  most  common  answer  is, 
"  Since  the  land  became  light"  If  this  is  not  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  our  churches  may  be  regarded  in  a  lUse 
light  For  want  of  considering  this,  I  was  Led  to  expect 
too  much.' 

"  Now  our  Madagascar  story  must  end.  not  witiiout 
feelings  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  future,  but  still  with 
much  cause  for  thankf^ness  and  hope." 
''  How  veiy  interesting  it  has  been,  mamma." 
'^  Yes ;  alter  hearing  the  tale  of  such  missions  as  those 
in  Patagonia  and  Madagascar,  surely  we  must  f^l  that 
there  are  true  stories  as  interesting  a«  those  of  fiction, 
and  i»x  more  satisfactory  and  useful  Let  us  now  pray 
for  both  the  Christians  and  the  heathens  of  Madagas- 
car; and  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  receive  grace  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  which  their  past  history  is  so  well 
suited  to  teach  us.**  h.  l.  u 


HEABEST   AND   DEAREST. 


was  the  Sabbath's  blessed  evening  hour, 

And  the  dusk  stillness  of  the  fire-lit  room 
^ell  on  the  spirit  with  a  soothing  power, 

A  6pell  of  holy  calm  unmixed  with  gloom. 
I^he  fire-light  flickered  upon  steadfut  eyes, 

Brows  where  the  Prince  of  Peace  his  seal 
had  set, 
ind  tremulous  lips  where  echoes  of  the  skies. 

Most  eloquent  in  silence,  lingered  yet 

e  musing  of  one  heart  found  way ; 
bliss,'*  she  said, ''  to  join  the  throng 
kI's  temple  on  His  holy  day, 
fiill  harmony  of  sacred  song  1 
3nl  draws  nearest  to  Him  there, 
with  holiest  awe  before  His  throne ; 
ighest  bliss  of  faith  and  prayer 
ritiiin  those  sacred  courts  alone ! " 

another, ''  not  alone  !    Our  Lord 
t  in  temples  made  with  hands.    He  fiUs 
ghts  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
s  with  all  who  tremble  at  His  word ! 
felt  His  blessed  presence  more, 
d  with  lowlier  awe  its  hallowing  sway 
hill-side  or  the  wave-washed  shore, 
I  in  His  house  of  prayer  to-day." 


Then  spake  a  third—'*  Oh^  friends,  fidl  well  I  know 

The  joys  ye  speak  of;  but  one  dearer  far 
Comes  to  me  often  in  the  ceasdess  flow 

Of  week-day  cares,  amid  earth's  din  and  jar. 
When  for  a  moment's  breathing-time  I  pause. 

Saying, '  0  Master,  bless,'  and  lo,  the  while, 
He  stands  beside  me,  and  my  spirit  draws 

A  heaven  of  rest,  and  gladness  from  His  smile." 

She  ceased,  and  then  one  answered  yet  again— 

. "  Yea,  it  is  cdway  bliss  to  feel  Him  near 
In  crowd,  or  solitude,  or  sacred  fane. 

But  never  is  His  presence  half  so  dear 
As  when  the  storms  of  sorrow  o'er  us  meet, 

And  we  with  bleeding  heart  and  baffled  will, 
'  Faint  yet  pursuing'  struggle  to  Hb  feet. 

And  lay  our  souls  before  Him,  and  are  stilL" 

Then  all  were  silent,  and  my  heart  said, ''  Yea^ 

Thou  hast  well  spoken,  thou  dost  well  to  prize. 
Higher  than  any  bliss  beneath  the  skies. 

The  faith  that  clings  and  trusts  him'  though  he 
slay.' 
This  is  the  one  note  in  the  song  of  praise, 

Rolling  from  all  creation  round  the  throne, 
That  only  human  hearts  sore  tried  can  raise. 

And  even  they  in  this  brief  life  alone."  Am 
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THREE  GREAT  STTTIES. 


BI  TBB  BIT.  WX.  J.  PATtOH. 


I  HE  evening,  wme  yevs  ago,  I  ireat  to  a 
prajef- meeting.  The  preacher  wbo 
presided  made  &  remark  nhicb  wm 
ixed  on  mj  memory  then,  and  has  re- 
niained  there  since.  He  uid, "  Sinner, 
do  you  nant  to  be  saved )  Then  you 
DDuat  do  three  things  -.—Firtt,  Oive  up 
your  sins.  StMtid,  Qiie  your  heart  to 
Qod.  And  Third,  Best  only  on  the  Lord  Jesus  to  sare 
you."  Coming  home,  I  said  to  a  young  friend,  who  was 
then  ill,  and  has  since  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus, "  What  do 
you  think  of  this  t"  telling  him  the  three  things  men- 
tioned.  "  I  think  the  three  things  are  very  good,"  siud 
he,  "  and  very  necessary ;  but  he  put  them  in  the  wrong 
order.  The  last  should  have  been  first,  and  the  first 
last  He  should  have  said :— First,  You  must  believe 
on  •^e  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Saviour,  and  rest  on 
bini.  ikcond.  You  will  then  give  your  heart  to  Ilim. 
And  Third,  He  will  enable  you  to  give  up  your  sins." 
Was  not  my  young  Mend  right }    Be  was,  decidedly. 

I  think  I  hear  some  reader  say,  "  Oh,  the  order  is  of 
small  importsDce  when  the  three  things  are  juBt  the 
same."  No,  dear  reader,  the  order  is  not  of  siuall  im- 
portance. Popeiy  has  brought  in  salvation  by  works 
by  simply  changing  the  right  order  of  tiro  things.  She 
found  in  the  Bible  talvatioa  and  vmrki.  She  put  the 
second  in  the  first  place,  and  the  first  in  the  second 
place ;  and  the  mischief  was  done.  The  Bible  puts  sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ  first,  and  then  good  works  as  tlio 
fruit:  she  just  changed  the  order,  and  put  good  works 
first,  and  then  salvation  as  the  reward  of  them.  It  is 
of  vast  importance  not  only  to  liave  right  things,  but  to 
have  them  in  their  right  order. 

1  happen  to  be  aware  that  at  the  prayer-meeting 
that  evening  there  was  a  young  man  present  who,  far 
more  than  two  years,  had  been  anxious  to  be  saved,  but 
was  trying  to  give  up  his  sins,  and  feel  love  to  Qod,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  more  worthy  of  receiving  salva- 
tJOD  from  Christ  When  he  heard  the  preacher's  re- 
mark, he  thought  it  was  very  plain  and  admirable. 
"Qod  helping  me,"  said  he,  "I  wilTgo  home,  and  give 
np  my  sins,  and  give  my  heart  to  God,  and  then  I  will 
rest  on  the  Lord  Jeans  to  save  me."  Home  he  went 
to  continue  for  some  time  longer  the  trial,  to  give  up 
sin  by  his  own  resolutions  and  efForta,  and  to  work  him- 
self up  to  feel  love  to  Qod,  in  order  that  Christ  might 
be  willing  to  save  him.  I  need  not  say  it  was 
failure— a  complete  failure.  It  helped  to  teach  him, 
however,  by  God's  blessing,  that  he  never  could  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  his  own  strength.  At  last  he  come 
to  see  that  Christ  was  willing  to  save  him  just  as  hi 
—A  sinner — ungodly — without  waiting  to  make  himself 


a  bit  better;  that  Christ  bad  come  into  th 
save  liniitn,  even  the  chief ;  that  the  obci 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  enough  for  th 
of  his  soul  j  and  that  Qod,  in  thorough  earn 
sought  him  to  take  Christ  as  his  surety,  and  i 
worh  as  the  ground  of  hit  salvation.  After  I 
trying  to  save  himself,  he  was  enabled  just 
these  things,  and  to  rest  on  Jesus  as  having  n 
a  perfect  righteousness  in  bis  room ;  and  his 
peace.  And  now,  he  found  he  bad  got  in 
measure  the  two  things  he  bad  been  laboi 
loitg  in  vun.  He  now  saw  that  Christ  bad  i 
him,  and  therefore  he  loved  Christ, — very  fe( 
but  still  far  more  than  ever  he  had  done  I 
saw  also  that  he  never  could  keep  himself  fr 
that  Christ  bad  promised  to  do  it,—"  A  ne« 
will  /giiit  jou,  and  a  new  spirit  will  Iptii  i 
and /will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  f 
will  giveyouanheartof  flesh.  Aadlurillpt 
vnthin  you,  and  eauu  you  to  valh  in  tn, 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  2J),  26).  He  was  enabled  to 
also,  and  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  o 
make  him  holy ;  and  though  he  knows  he 
far  short,  yet  he  says  his  thoughts,  words,  i 
are  wholly  different  from  what  they  were.  1 
would  adopt  the  language  of  old  John  Ne 
own,—"  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be,  nor  » 
to  bo,  nor  nliat  I  hope  to  be  i  yet  I  can  trul 
not  what  I  once  was,— a  slave  to  sin  and  6a 
cou  heartily  join  nith  the  apostle  and  ackno 
the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am.' "  Reac 
say  the  same ) 

Give  up  toub  siirs.  It  is  a  great  duty,- 
diate  duty.  Dut  was  ever  a  man  enabled  ti 
to  live  a  holy  life  till  he  first  took  the  Loi 
his  Saviour,  and  looked  to  him  for  itrtngU 
for  Hghttotututt  1  (Isa.  xlv.  24.}  As  well  at 
Ethopian  ever  change  bis  skin,  oi  theleopar 
A  dead  man  do  living  works  I  Impossible, 
not  tried  it,  reader,  many  a  time  and  failed 
you  did  for  a  time  abstain  from  outward 
what  about  your  heart  I  Did  you  hate  sin 
love  holiness  I  A  young  man  said  to  me  n 
— "Sir,  many  a  time  I  tried  to  give  up  siru 
strength,  but  it  was  just  like  throwing  asod. 
It  stopped  the  rush  of  water  for  a  moment, 
began  to  come  round  the  sides,  and  before 
coming  over  the  top,  and  by-and-by,  a  flooi 
swept  it  clean  away."  Js  it  not  true,  i«i 
while  striving  against  your  sins,  believe  o 
Jesus  Christ  as  able  to  make  you  holy,  an 
make  you  holy,  and  ^rM«itt  icifAyou  tomal 
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iiU  in  you  to  make  you  holy,  and  rest  on  him  for 
ness  as  well  as  for  righteousness,  and  then  will  you 
his  promises  fulfilled,  "  Then  will  /  sprinkle  clean 
er  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  from  all  your 
iiness  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse you^* 
ek.  xxxvi.  25).  "  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus, 
kt  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins "  (Matt.  i. 
(.  "Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you"  (Rom. 
14).  "  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  Qod  is  made  unto  us 
...sanctification"  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  "The  very  God 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly. ....  Faithful  is  he  that 
Ueth  you,  who  also  will  do  it"  (1  Thess.  v.  24).  This 
the  way  of  holiness,  to  battle  against  the  world,  the 
tdi,  and  the  devil,  trusting  only  in  Him  "  who  is  able 
•  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
link,  according  to  the  f>ower  that  worketh  in  i«*' 
!ph.  iiL  20). 

QiTE  TOUR  nEA.RT  TO  GoD.  This,  as  distinguished 
m  resting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  to  save  you,  must  mean, 
ve  jour  affections  to  QoA—loroe  him.  This  is  another 
est  and  immediate  duty.  But  did  any  man  ever  yet 
re  Christ  until  he  first  believed  that  Christ  loved  him  ? 
crer.  As  well  could  he  fly  to  the  moon,  or  walk  on 
e  water,  or  do  some  other  impossible  thing,  as  to  love 
uut  without  believing  in  Christ's  love  to  him.  It  is 
ve  that  begets  love.  Tell  me  to  love  any  one  without 
Ifing  me  why  I  should  love  him  ;  and  how  can  I  do 
?  And  so  it  is  with  Christ.  I  cannot  love  Christ 
U  I  first  believe  in  his  love  to  me.  But  when  I  do 
ilieTe  in  him,  as  my  Saviour ;  and  when  I  come  to 
« that  for  me  he  became  a  babe,  and  for  me  he  lived 
nuui  of  sorrows,  and  for  me  he  sweat  the  great  drops 
blood  in  Gethsemane,  and  for  me  he  bore  the  wrath 
id  carse  of  God  on  Calvary,  I  cannot  help  loving  him. 
nd  the  more  I  see  of  his  love,  the  more  I  love  him. 
We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us  "  (1  John  iv.  19). 

**  Lored  of  my  God,  fw  him  ag^a 
Wiib  Ivre  intense  I  burn, 
CboMn  of  thee,  ere  time  begen, 
I  choose  thee  in  retarn.** 


Rest  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  save  you.  Yes, 
sinner,  this  is  your  first  and  great  duty.  Till  this  is 
done,  nothing  is  done.  This  is  the  very  alphabet  of 
religion.  Till  you  believe  on  him,  you  can  never  do  a 
work  that  is  really  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  God.  Uncoi>- 
verted  reader !  yoii  never  did  an  act  in  your  life  that 
pleased  God.  Never.  "They  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  God"  (Rom.  viii.  8).  When  the  Jews 
asked  Christ,  "  What  shall  we  do,  that  we  might  work 
the  works  of  God?  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unIx) 
them,  "  This  is  the  vH>rk  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him 
whom  lie  hath  sent"  (John  vL  28,  29).  The  beloved 
apostle  says,  '*  This  is  his  commandment,  that  we  should 
believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ''  (1  John 
iii.  23).  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved ''  (Acts  xvi.  31).  Take  him  then  as  yoitr 
Saviour— bring  home  to  yourself  his  finished  work,  rest 
on  him,  and  everything  else  will  follow— love  to  Christ, 
sorrow  for  sin,  good  works— everything  you  need.  But 
you  must  look  to  Jesus  first,  and  for  all.  And  why 
should  you  not  ?  Is  not  his  death  of  suflicient  value, 
even  to  atone  for  your  sins  ?  Does  God  not  offer  him 
to  you  freely,  without  money  and  without  price  ?  Have 
you  not  the  same  ground  for  accepting  him  as  those  who 
have  already  believed  on  him  and  been  saved  ?  Why 
will  you  "  make  God  a  liar,  and  not  believe  the  record 
which  God  has  given  of  his  Son  ?  **  Why  will  you  fling 
him  back  in  the  face  of  his  Father  ?  Why  will  you 
crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  open 
shame  ?  Why  will  you  trample  him  under  your  foot, 
and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  Why  will  you 
leap  over  the  dead  body  of  the  Savioiu:  and  msh  madly 
on  to  hell  ?  Why  will  you  die,  when  Christ  has  died  ? 
Yes,  sinners,  we  ask  you, "  Why  will  ye  die  ?  "  Why  1 
^^Say  unto  them—say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked; 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live  :  turn 
ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0 
house  of  Israel"  (£zek.  zxxiii.  11). 
DaoMARA,  Mar  A 1864. 


^ 


SEBMOHS-HOW  TO  PKEPMLE  AND  HOW  TO  DELIYEB  THEV. 

A  PAGE  FEOM  A  VERY  OLD  NOTE-BOOK. 


■ISCOVER  no  more  of  your  method 
than  needs  must 
^^^  2.  Pass  not  anjrthing  till  you  have 

BBB|    bolted  it  to  the  brain. 
/iSsi.      3.  Use   the   mother   speech  and 
^        tone,  without  affectation  or  imitation 
^tty  man,  that  you  may  not  seem  to  act  a  comedy 
><M  of  preaching  a  sermon. 
^  (3pg  not  your  memory  too  much,  it  v^ill 
^ccedingly  hinder  invention  and  mar  delivery. 


5.  Be  sure  you  eye  God,  his  glory,  the  good  of 
souls ;  having  the  day  before  mastered  self  and 
man-pleasing. 

6.  Let  your  words  be  soft,  few,  and  slow, 
and  see  they  come  no  faster  than  the  weak- 
est hearer  can  digest  each  morsel  Pause  a 
little,  and  look  in  the  child's  eye  till  he  swallow 
his  bit. 

7.  Look  to  your  affections  most  carefully  that 
I  they  be  not  (1.)  feigned,  nor  (2.)  forcedly  let  loose 
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to  have  their  fiill  scope ;  for  then  they  will  either 
overran  your  judgment,  or  be  a  temptation  to 
vain  glory. 

8.  Preach  speaking  or  talking  to  the  people ; 
look  on  the  people,  not  on  the  roof  or  walls,  and 
look  on  the  most  mortified  faces  in  the  assembly; 
let  them  know  your  preaching  is  a  real  talking 
with  them,  whereby  they  may  be  provoked,  as  it 
were,  to  answer  you  again. 

9.  Take  heed  of  overwording  anything. 

10.  Be  sure  you  have  made  the  people  under- 
stand thoroughly  what  is  the  good  you  exhort 
them  to,  and  the  evil  you  deport  them  from,  be- 
fore you  bring  your  motives  and  means. 

11.  Touch  no  scriptures  lightly;  trouble  not 
many,  but  open  the  metaphors,  and  let  one  scrip- 
ture point  out  the  other,  the  one  a  key  to  the 
other. 

12.  Let  the  scripture  teach  you,  and  not  you 
it 

13.  Be  sure  you  feed  yourself,  on  every  pause 
with  the  people,  before  you  pass  it;  else  that  wiU 
do  them  little  good,  and  you  none  at  alL  Oh, 
taste  every  bit 

1 4'.  Take  these  four  candles  to  find  out  what  to 
say  to  the  people.  (1.)  The  scriptures  unbiassed; 
(2.)  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  good  men; 
(3.)  your  own  experiences ;  (4.)  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

15.  Break  off  any^'here,  rather  than  run  upon 
any  of  these  two  conveniences,  (1.)  either  to  huddle 
or  tumble  together  spiritual  things,  (2.)  or  tire  the 
weakest  of  the  flocL 

16.  Never  pass  over  one  point  while  you  have 
anything  material  to  say  of  it,  provided  it  be  on 
a  spiritual  point. 

17.  Let  your  doctrine,  and  the  constant  strain 
of  your  preaching  be  about  the  chief  est  spiritual 
things,  and  let  small  controversies  and  external 
duties  come  in  by  the  by. 


18.  Beware  of  forms,  neither  be  tied  to  vsj 
one  method. 

19.  Be  always  upon  that  subject  which  is  next 
your  heart,  and  be  not  too  thrifty  orearefnlvliat 
to  say  next,  for  God  wOl  provide.  It  will  ilal 
like  kept  manna  if  reserved  thioo§^  durtnafc  tiD 
next  day. 

20.  Be  sure  to  extricate  carefollj  any  godilf 
point  you  speak  of  out  of  the  notions  and  tem 
of  divinity,  else  it  will  f reese  inevitably  in  your 
mouth  and  in  their  ears. 

21.  Let  there  not  be  disfiguring  of  fsce,  nor 
snuffing  of  the  nose,  or  teasling  of  the  throaty  cr 
any  antic  gesture,  pretended  devoticm,  madi 
gravity,  which  wOl  make  you  aeem  a  loaUMome 
Pharisee,  or  a  distracted  man  broke  loose  oat  uf 
Bedlam. 

22.  Do  not  care  so  much  whether  the  people 
receive  your  doctrine,  as  whether  you  and  it  ut 
acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

23.  Do  not  conceive  that  your  seal  or  eaneit- 
ness  will  prevail  with  the  people ;  but  the  force 
of  spiritual  reason,  the  evidence  of  scripture^  ud 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

24.  Do  not  think  that  the  hearers  can  receive 
as  you  conceive,  and  so  make  your  own  ooooep- 
tion  the  rule  of  dealing  the  bread  of  life;  so  shiH 
you  only  please  yourself  and  be  admired,  bat  not 
understood  by  others. 

25.  Let  there  be  something  ineveiysennonto 
draw  poor  sinners  to  Jesus  Christ 

26.  Take  heed  that  your  comparisons  be  not 
ridiculous,  and  yet  be  not  shy  of  homely  0De& 

27.  Study  every  scripture  you  are  to  speak  d 
beforehand,  lest  you  overburden  invention,  orpie- 
sume  too  much  on  your  own  parts. 

28.  Take  heed  of  bolting  truth  of  extravsguM 
quidlibet  ex  quodlibet^  needless  digressions^  hei4i 
and  enumerations. 

29.  Shun  apologies,  for  they  always  ML 
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u  TBI  SK7.  raaoDORx  u  cmrLEB. 


^TERT  Toyigef  tbnnigh  the  British  Chui- 
nel  will  ranember  the  famoiu  light- 
hoDM  tiiat  atkudi  neftr  the  gates  of  the 
Atlantic  It  rises  &om  »  rock  in  the 
niidit  of  tlie  wftvec;  ita  beacon-blaze 
etieama  bz  out  over  the  midnight  sea. 
The  angij  wares,  for  manj  a  long  year, 
li:iTe  rolled  in — thunderiag  against  the 
lmr'abas&  Theirinds  of  heavea  have  narred  fiercely 
MQDd  ila  pinnacle  ;  the  rains 'have  dashed  against  its 
^auing  Unteni.  But  there  it  stands.  It  moves  not, 
kboubles  not ;  it  is  founded  on  a  rock.  Year  after 
jm,  the  stonn-tossed  mariner  looks  out  for  its  star- 
Eke  light  as  he  sweeps  in  through  the  British  Channel 
It  ia  one  of  the  first  objects  that  meeta  his  eje  as  he 
Mams  on  his  homeoard  voyage  ;  it  is  one  of  the  last 
■bid  be  beholds  after  his  native  shores  hav>i  aunk 
iiniedh  the  evening  nave.  On  the  base  of  its  tower  is 
ttiif  inscription :  "  To  ffive  light  and  to  mee  lift." 

Tbe  tower  of  Eddystone  is  a  Xjoht-Holdbe  to  all 
■bo  come  witluD  its  range.  It  does  not  create  light,  it 
^  ibeds  it,  and  "  giveth  light "  to  every  passer-by 
n  bia  tritery  way.  This  image  of  a  lighthouse  may 
bsn  been  in  the  i^ioatle's  mind  when  he  wrote  to  the 
PhiGppiuis  of  the  surrounding  heathen  and  idolaters, 
Hj  lud  to  them,  "  Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in 
tbe  vorld."  Some  translate  the  word  torch-btartri. 
fHben  hold  that  it  refen  to  stars  in  a  dark  night 
U  the  interpretations  look  to  the  same  idea,  namely, 
tbu  QiTittiim*  art  Chriift  lighl-holtUr*  to  their  f^uh 

Tie  lantern  of  a  lighthouse  is  not  self-luminous.  It 
^  to  be  kindled  by  a  hand  from  without  itself. 
Katber  natural  heart  nor  stone-tower  are  self-luminoui, 
^  hud  from  without  mnit  bring  them  light. 

Omtersion  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  a  spiritual  illu- 
°>>utioD  of  the  souL  God's  grace  lights  up  the  dark 
'tut  Sometimes  suddenly,  as  in  the  cose  of  Paul. 
Sonietiitita,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Nenton,  there  is  at 
tnt  t  feeble  germ  Ot  light,  like  the  little  blue  point 
'^  Itdie  OD  a  csutdle-wick,  and  this  germ  of  light 
Sron  into  &  dear,  fiiU  blaze.  The  beginning  of  true 
^%0D  is  in  the  first  act  of  true  faith—the  first 
■■^WbiiigB  of  eameet  prayer— the  first  hungerings  alter 
^"i-the  firrt  honest  ottempt  to  do  right  and  to  serve 
™*  Urd.  Ood's  grace,  remember,  is  the  only  original 
*''KK«  at  the  light  that  mokes  any  man  a  luminary  in 
*'>^.  And  when  a  man  has  ouce  been  kindled  at 
""  WW  of  Christ,  be  is  bound  to  ihine. 
And,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  need  not  be  contpicnoiis 

*  "owti  for  talents,  wealth,  or  inteUectrial  culture. 

^  mdot  candle  hy  which  a  house-wife  threads  her 


needle  shines  as  truly  as  does  the  great  lantern  that 
bums  in  the  tower  of  a  City  Ball. 

A  humble  saint  who  begins  his  day  with  hooseluld 
devotions,  and  serves  his  Giod  all  day  in  his  shop,  or  at 
hta  work-bench,  is  as  truly  a  light-holder  as  if  he  flamed 
from  a  popular  preacher's  pulpit,  or  illuminated  a  theo- 
logical class  from  a  professor's  chair.  To  "shine" 
means  something  more  than  the  mere  possession  of 
piety,  or  the  enjoyment  of  piety;  it  is  the  reJUction 
of  gospel- religion  that  makes  the  bamer. 

Martin  Luther  was  an  Eddystone- tower  to  bewildered 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  humblest  tract- 
visitor  or  mission-schoo!  teacher  is  a  lantem-beareT  to 
guide  some  lost  wanderers  toward  heaven.  Uarlan 
Page,  the  pious  carpenter,  never  talked  with  a  person 
for  ten  minutes  nithout  saying  something  to  benefit  his 
soul.  He  was  a  steady  burner.  Thomas  Dakin,  a 
poor  pensioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  distributed 
over  one  hundred  thousand  tracts  every  year,  and 
when  at  lost  death  smote  him  down  suddenly,  his 
pockets  were  found  filled  with  tracts  entitled,  "  Are 
you  prepared  to  die  1 "  Dr.  Nettleton  carried  his 
gospel-lamp  from  town  to  town— held  it  forth  every 
evening  to  gathered  companies  of  anxious  sonls — and 
during  his  lifetime  guided  many  tiiousands  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Saviour.  Oh,  what  a  heaven  Nettleton 
will  have .' 

If  every  Christian  who  trims  his  lamp  and  keeps  the 
oil  of  grace  up  to  its  full  supply  is  such  a  blessed  bene- 
Hictor  to  others,  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  foe  a 
Christian  to  let  his  light  go  out !  A  traveller  who  once 
visited  a  lighthouse  in  the  British  Channel  said  to  the 
keeper,  "  But  what  if  one  of  your  lights  should  go 
out  at  nightl"  "Never,"  said  the  keeper,  "never — 
impossible  I  Sir,  yonder  are  ships  sailing  to  all  partt 
of  the  world.  If  to-night  my  burner  were  out,  in  a 
few  days  I  might  hear,  from  France  or  Sfain,  or  from 
Scotland  or  America,  that  on  such  a  night  the  light- 
house in  the  Channel  gave  no  warning,  and  some 
vessel  had  been  wrecked.  Ah,  air,  I  sometimes  feel, 
when  I  look  at  my  lights,  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  were  fixed  on  me.    Go  out  1— bum  dim  \—ntvcr, 

How  closely  this  incident  comes  hbme  to  us  all. 
Perhaps  in  eternity  I  may  hear  that  some  precious  soul 
was  wrecked,  because  my  pnlpit  was  not  a  faithful 
light-holder  to  my  congregation.  Some  goapel-bumera 
were  neglected  and  grew  dim.  One  man,  perhaps, 
stumbled  into  a  drunkard's  grave,  because  I  did  not 
warn  him  soon  enough  against  the  peril  of  the  first 
glass.  Another  broke  God's  Sabbath  for  want  of  keep- 
ing the  fourth  commandment  trimmed  and  burning. 
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Before  another  iras  notheld  up  the  exceeding  Binfulneu 
of  Bin;  Md  JeBiiSjtIieLishtofthe  Vforld,  may  ooth»Te 
been  set  forth  aright  to  nandering  ticnera.  "  Go  out- 
bum  dim !"    Ood  belp  me  to  say,  "Never — ketes  !" 

I  knov  of  certain  households  in  nhich  I  fear  tiie 
lamp  is  out.  That  lad  nould  not  be  seen  so  often  en 
hit  va;  to  the  theatre,  or  the  drinking-saJoon,  if  father 
and  mother  held  up  the  torch  of  loving  warning  1  That 
giddy  daughter,  who  naa  once  thoughtful  about  her 
soul,  might  now  be  a  Chiistiao,  if  there  bod  been  a 
light-holder  near  at  hand,  to  guide  her  to  Jems.  There 
was  a  lamp  of  profesuon  in  the  house.  It  did  not  thine. 
The  oil  was  out.  Love  of  the  world  had  erUnguithed 
it    That  dark  lantein  left  the  house  in  midnight. 


Thank  God!  some  lights  never  go  odL  Boithi 
quench  them.  They  ihine  fbr  ever.  Lutbe^i 
lanteni,  "  thejtut  thall  live  hg faith"  itUl  gleam 
Wortburg  Castle.  John  Bunyan't  lamp  twinkl 
through  the  gratings  Of  Bedford  Jail.  Old  John 
is  Etill  lighting  ten  thousand  fugitive  Atotai 
liberty.  Pastois,  parents,  teachen  may  be  calM 
to  heaven ;  but,  like  the  good  mother  of  the  ittr 
"set  a  light  in  the  window,"  to  guide  souls 
of  glory. 


pUallanics. 


THE  CHILD  OF  JAXES  KSLVILIX; 


{See  Engraving  of  "  The  Turn  Dove*.") 


■  Thli  piBB,  If  tliDU  be  1  piMr  (pinr 


USE  time  my  £oul  was  pierced  as  with  a 

Contending  still  with  men  untaught 
and  wild ; 
Vlheti  He  who  to  the  prophet  lent  his 

Gave  me  the  solace  of  a  pleasant  child ! 

^r  gift,  my  precious  flower  was  given, 
A  very  Biimmer  fr.i^ance  was  its  life ; 
Its  clear  ejes  soothed  me  as  the  blue  of  heaven, 
When  home  I  turned— a  weary  man  of  strife ! 

With  unformed  kughter  musically  sweet. 
How  soon  the  wakening  babe  nould  meet  my  kiss ; 

With  outstretched  arms,  its  care-wrought  father  greet. 
Oh!  in  the  desert,  vrliat  a  spring  was  this! 

A  few  short  montlis,  it  blossomed  near  my  heart, 
A  few  short  months,  else  toilsome  all,  and  sad  ; 

But  that  home  solace  nerved  me  for  my  part. 
And  of  the  babe  I  viu  exceeding  glad ! 

Alas !  my  pretty  bud,  scarce  formed,  wss  dying — 
(The  prophet's  gourd  it  withered  in  a  night '.) 

And  He  who  gave  me  all,  mj  heart's  pulse  trying, 
Took  gently  home  the  child  of  my  delight ! 

Hot  rudely  culled,  not  suddenly  it  perished- 
But  gradual  faded  fi-oui  our  love  away ; 

As  if,  still,  secret  dews,  ils  life  that  clierislied, 
Were  drop  by  drop  withheld,  and  day  by  day  ! 


My  gracioua  Master  saved  me  from  repining, 
So  tenderly  He  sued  me  for  His  own ; 

So  beautiful  He  made  my  babe's  declining, 
Its  dyiiig  blessed  me  as  its  birth  had  done ! 

And  daily  to  my  board  at  noon  and  even, 
Our  fading  flower  I  bade  his  mother  bring, 

TImt  we  might  commune  of  our  rest  in  heaven, 
QaiLng  the  while  on  death,  without  its  sting! 

And  of  the  ransom  for  that  baby  piud, 
So  very  street  at  times  onr  mnverse  seemed. 

That  the  sure  truth  of  grief  a  gladness  made. 
Our  little  lamb  by  Ood's  own  Lamb  redeemed 

—There  were  two  milk-white  doves   my  wil 
nourished. 

And  I  too  loved  erenhUe,  at  times  to  stand, 
Marking  how  each  the  other  fondly  cherished. 

And  fed  them  from  my  baby'a  dimpled  hand  I 

So  tame  they  grew  that  to  his  cradle  flying. 
Full  dR,  they  cooed  him  to  his  noontide  rest ; 

And  to  the  murmurs  of  bis  sleep  replying. 
Crept  gently  in,  and  nestled  in  bis  breast ! 

'Ticas  a  fur  sight— the  snow  pole  infant  aleefdnf 
So  fondly  guardianed  by  those  creatures  mild; 

Watch  o'er  his  closSd  eyes  their  bright  eyea  kee{ 
Wondrous  the  love  betwixt  the  birds  and  chik 
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JEened  seemed  the  doves  too  dwining, 
eir  food,  and  loathed  their  pretty  play ; 
ay  he  died,  with  sad  note  pining, 
bird  would  not  be  firayed  away ! 

ound  it  when  she  rose,  sad-hearted, 
iwn,  with  sense  of  nearing  ill ; 
last,  the  little  spirit  parted, 
lied  too— as  if  of  its  heart  chill ! 

w  to  meet  my  sad  home-riding, 
human  sorrow  in  its  coo ; 
:hild,  and  its  dead  mate  then  guiding, 
illy  plained—  and  parted  too ! 

it  "  hansel"*  and  "  propine" t  to  heaven  ! 
aid  my  darling  'neath  the  sod, 
comforts — once  an  infant  given, 
d  with  two  turtle-doves  to  God ! 

Mrs.  a.  Stuaut  Mexteath. 


ITTIMEirTAL  PHUAKTHSOFT. 

,e  one  day,  that  a  little  deformed  boy  was 
ike  a  visit  in  the  house  where  I  was  stay- 
i  "  always  been  more  or  less  an  invalid," 
'ectionate,  and  loved  dearly  to  read.  At 
ired  to  myself  this  child — he  was  eleven 
;  fragile,  fair-haired,  and  pale-faced,  with 
nd  a  soft,  quiet  voice.  I  began  to  lay 
z  plans.  I  would  read  and  play  to  him. 
ave  pleasant  talks  which  should  tend  to 
When  he  was  able,  we  would  explore  the 
ler.  And  so,  altogether,  I  waited  his  ar- 
*t  a  little  interest. 

my  room  one  day  after  a  walk,  I  heard  a 
;h  the  hall  below  to  a  lively  tune.    I  looked 
ister,  and  could  not  mistake  the  boy.   Well, 
the  house  was  not  a  promising  beginning, 
to  grant.    I  met  him  in  the  doorway  very 
He  appeared  stout  and  hardy— I  knew 
',  was  only  in  the  seeming — was  short,  with 
ack  hair,  and  dark  complexion.    He  wore 
ad  a  patronizing  air  withal. 
Ralph,  I  suppose,"  said  I ;  *'  we  must  be 
)u  are  to  make  a  good  long  visit." 
7  uncertain  how  long  we  stay,"  was  his  only 
mewhat  ungracious,  thought  L 
e  to  read,  Aunt  Laura  says." 
ories  tolerably  well." 

ell  to  whistling  again.    That  was  one  of  his 
leard  him  at  it  everywhere,  out  of  doors  and 
)i  think  his  mother  had  the  heart  to  stop 
11 1  read  to  you  ?"  I  asked  one  day. 
nk  you"  (he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in 


Pr<ffCDt 


t  Earnest,  pledge 


many  things);   'Tm  going  to  the  woods  with  the 
boys!" 

The  indifference  with  which  my  overtures  of  patron- 
age were  met  was  humiliating.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
and  sometimes  when  I  turned  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
my  piece,  I  saw  him  stretched  full  length  on  the  floor, 
one  hand  supporting  his  head,  a  rapt  listener.  If  I 
spoke,  he  made  some  dry  remark,  and  soon  disappeared, 
and  I  heard  him  whistling  out  in  the  garden.  I  found 
him  often  in  this  prone  position,  reading,  his  head 
thrown  back  far  enough  to  preserve  a  comfortable  dis- 
tance between  his  eyes  and  the  book.  He  had  a 
capital  appetite  and  a  strong  will ;  and  strange  to  say, 
appeared  quite  as  often  with  dirty  hands  and  tumbled 
hair  as  any  other  child. 

My  fancies  died  out.  I  gave  up  my  plans.  The  boy 
was  an  actual  piece  of  humanity,  and  for  that  my  senti- 
mentality was  wholly  unprepared. 

Yet  his  mother  knew  better  than  we  how  often  be 
came  in  wearily  from  his  play ;  how,  now  and  then,  a 
sudden  consciousness  of  the  difference  filled  him  with 
pain.  She  knew  better  than  we  the  depth  of  his  feel- 
ings ;  the  manliness  that  kept  from  notice  the  fact  that 
often  it  required  an  effort  to  be  cheerful  and  brave. 
Spite  of  the  whistling  and  the  boots,  there  was  even 
more  in  the  boy  than  I  had  fancied,  though  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  way.  There  was  much  that  might 
have  been  done  toward  smoothing  his  pathway,  though 
it  would  have' required  a  different  spirit. 

So  fancifully  we  mark  out  our  missionary  work— the 
helpful  labours  of  every-day  life.  Without  cautipn,  we 
nm  into  a  Style  of  expectation  and  purpose  not  exactly 
suited  to  this  very  human,  work-a-day  world.  There  may 
be  a  poor  village  near,  and  we  form  very  pretty  notions  of 
the  delight  to  be  found  in  assisting  some  family,  or  giving 
pleasure  to  the  children.  But  when  it  comes  to  finding 
that  the  hood  or  stockings  we  could  scarcely  spare  were 
exchanged  for  whisky ;  when  frock  and  coat,  instead  of 
working  the  transformation  into  neat,  bright-eyed 
children,  that  we  fondly  expected,  are  characteristically 
converted  at  once,  the  one  by  a  grinding  application  to 
mother  earth,  the  other  by  catching  the  sleeve  on  a  nail ; 
when  we  find  the  girl  we  thought  had  been  trained  in 
our  household  to  an  aborrence  of  dirt  per  se,  living  in 
its  midst  through  the  love  of  it,  why  then,  we  begin  to 
think  that  missionary  labours  are  on  the  whole  disagree- 
able and  thankless.  We  find  real  life  different  from  the 
expectations  formed,  and  we  are  disgusted  at  once. 
The  poetry  is  knocked  out  of  oiur  plans,  and  we  have 
not  courage  to  carry  through  the  prose. 

The  romance  of  life  bears  a  veiy  small  ratio  to  the 
common  matter-of-fact  events  that  make  up  the  bulk 
of  men*s  actual  experiences.  The  rich  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  the  poor ;  the  learned  to  the  unlearned. 
There  is  nothing  which  better  fits  one  to  become  an 
efficient  worker  in  the  world  than  a  hearty  willingness 
to  take  people  as  we  find  them,  remembering  that  a  soul 
is  priceless,  under  whatever  wrappers  hidden. 
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When  we  take  hold  of  work  with  whole  hands  and  not 
with  dainty  fingers  we  shall  begin  to  be  indeed 
*' helpers."  Going  to  men  as  they  are,  ourselves 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  desire  to  devate  and  cheer, 
we  shall  labour  with  a  heartiness  and  whoU-aouUdneu 
that  shall  not  fail  of  accomplishing  much. 


WORKING  FAITH. 

Ix  the  village  of  B ,  lives  a  poor  woman  who  sup- 
ports henelf  by  washing  for  families  in  the  neighbonrr 
hood.  She  has  one  only  daughter,  a  little  child  of  tiix 
years,  who  may  be  seen  summer  and  winter,  whether 
playing  about  her  mother's  house,  on  her  way  to  church, 
or  at  the  in&nt  school,  dressed  in  pure  white.  Nearest 
neighbours  testify  that  garments  of  other  colour  are 
never  seen  upon  the  child,  and  that  the  little  frocks  and 
aprons  are  always  clean  and  fresh. 

This  Roman  Catholic  mother  has,  through  some 
Popish  legend,  received  the  idea  that  if  her  child  is 
clothed  in  white  until  she  attains  a  given  age,  she  will 
be  an  angel  when  she  dies.  Her  confidence  is  unwaver- 
ing, and  no  care  or  toil  is  too  great  in  keeping  the  con- 
dition. It  were  no  small  thing  for  a  mother  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  to  preserve  such  luiceasing  watch- 
fulness ;  yet  this  woman,  after  a  hard  day*s  work  over 
the  wash-tub,  but  counts  it  all  joy  to  labour  on  in  keep- 
ing clean  and  white  the  garments  that  are  to  make  her 
child  an  angel ! 

Oh,,  loving,  earnest  mother !  Will  not  a  pitying 
Christ  open  thy  poor,  blind  eyes,  and  reveal  to  the  soul 
that  seeks  heaven  so  vainly,  the  new  and  livmg  way  7 
Who  shall  not  hope  that,  led  by  a  hand  now  unseen, 
taught  by  lips  yet  unheard,  this  mother  shall  at  length 
see  her  child  among  those  who  ''have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ? " 
The  heartfelt  desire,  the  earnest  seeking,  however 
blindly,  after  heaven,  will  it  be  unnoticed  by  Uim  who, 
in  the  yearning  of  his  infinite  heart,  said, ''  And  other 
sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  / 
must  bring  f*^ 

We  stand  rebuked  before  the  earnestness  that  reckons 
no  toil  or  care  too  great,  if  it  may  but  number  the 
loved  one  among  angels.  Where  do  we  find  among 
Christian  parents  such  a  vital,  realizing  belief  in  an 
eternal  world  ]  Where  do  we  see  such  longing  desire 
that  our  children  may  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  / 
A  better  way  has  been  revealed  to  us,  even  the  right- 
eousness wiiich  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  Are  we  as 
ready  to  watch  and  pray  as  this  poor  woman  to  toil  ] 


Do  we  exhibit  a  spirit,  dodle,  reidy  to  reeein  ind  act 
upon  the  truth,  that  will  call  down  an  answer  to  oar 
prayers  ? 

"Not  many  wise  men  after  the  fleth,  not  miDj 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called ;  hot  God  iiith 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  oonfoond  the 
wise ;  and  Gk)d  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty." 


AH  EVSBT-BAT  CHBI8TIAV. 

''  Your  minister  la  very  popular ;  if  his  church  were 
large  enough,  I  suppose  it  would  swallow  up  the  other 
congregations  in  the  town.*' 

The  sarcastic  tone  and  manner  of  ntteranoe  indioted 
the  ill-feeling  of  the  speaker  as  he  addresied  theN 
words  to  a  servant-girl  of  the  minister's  £uulywitiithi 
design  of  drawing  from  her  a  spirited,  perbi^ii  t^fiy 
reply.  But  she  modestly  made  answer, ''  If  pec^vjl 
come  to  hear  our  minister,  is  it  hii  fault  that  bs  a 
popular  ?  I  do  not  presume  to  judge  of  his  semioM; 
but  this  I  can  testify,  he  is  an  humUe  every^ 
Christian  r 

"  How  interesting  our  young  brother  0 is,  in  oar 

prayer-meetings  !  How  clearly  we  can  perceive  bii 
growth  in  grace !  *'  remarked  a  lady  to  a  Christian  siiter 
as  they  met  one  day.  Her  reply  was ;  '*  I  haie  for 
a  long  time  been  unable  to  attend  evening  meetings 

but  C boarded  in  n)y  family  lome  months,  sod  I 

observed  his  Christian  principle  in  lUtU  things,  I  knot 
him  to  be  an  every-day  Christian  !•*' 

This  pastor,  this  brother,  were  members  of  the  nun^ 
church,  and  I  wondered  if  like  blessed  testimony  einikl 
be  borne  concerning  all  the  members  of  that  flodL 

An  every-day  Christian!  To  me  the  exprenoB 
seemed  full  of  significance.  Then  I  thought  of  mo^ 
homes  I  knew,  where,  though  both  parents  an  p^ 
fessedly  followers  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  fiunily  shsr,  n^ 
recognition  of  God  in  the  gifts  of  his  provideDce,  ^ 
speaking  of  Christ  and  the  things  of  his  kingdom. 

I  thought  of  other  homes  where  f(nms  of  £uni^ 
devotion  are  strictly  observed,  yet  all  the  life,  ferfosr» 
and  cheerfulness  of  true  piety  are  lacking ;  and  ose 
would  almost  fail  to  discern  likeness  to  Jesus  is  the 
character  of  either  father  or  mother^  bearing  thit 
precious  title,  Christian, 

Oh,  when  we  shall  each  learn  fervently  to  prsy  thit 
we  may  *'  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleans^* 
then  shall  we  receive  grace  to  become  in  truth  etfff 
day  Christians  ! 


Chilton's  CnasHrg. 


FALSEHOOD  AHB  ITS  FBUTTa 


ALLAN  Mt  by  the  file,  after  taa, 
grave  and  silent. 

"Have  yon  a  hexJache  to-night, 
papal"  asked  a  girl  of  twelve  yean 

Wr^  '■      "  But  are  jou  quite  well !" 

■X*  "  Tee,  MajT ;  why  should  you  think 

I  am  not?" 
'Pipa,Ikiiow  jour/(iMsowell,aQdIamiure  you 
ititlier  iil,  or  else  something  is  vexing  you." 
''Uuy,"said  bei  mother,  "if  your  EaUter  wishes  to 
ifiiiX,  yon  ought  not  to  annoy  him  by  questions." 
"Uiiy  has  d<ne  no  harm,"  said  her  father  kindly. 
'  m  veil,  my  dear,  but  sometbing  has  vexed  me  to- 
IKj  moch  indeed." 

i  b^,  who  had  been  reading,  now  laid  down  his 
i  ud  came  forward.  "  Fqia,  have  we  been  doing 
phing  to  vex  you  ?" 

"  Ho,  thank  Ood,  not  you."  After  a  short  pause  he 
Uumed,  looking  to  Mrs.  Allan,  "  I  believe  it  may  be 
>dl  to  tell  them,  it  may  be  a  useful  ]etBoa.  You 
n  not  grieved  me,  my  children,  but  I  have  been 
Xii  distressed  and  disappointed  by  a  discovery  le- 
riii^a  young  friend,  in  whom  I  have  long  taken  an 
(t&Dste  intetesL" 
"Whowasitip^tt?" 

"I  AaU  not  mention  names,  that  is  not  necessary, 
'as  jonng  man  whom  I  have  known  for  years,  and 
*lue  tmthfnlnesa  and  int^ty  I  had  perfect  conG- 
■ce.  I  find  that  he  has  lately  told  me  a  deliberate 

'What  was  it  about?" 

"Bcmeibing  not  wrong  in  itself,  but  which  he  had 
■OD  to  think  I  would  not  approve  of;  and  so,  in 
'^  to  nve  himself  a  lecture,  he  gave  me  a  false 
Kouittf  the  traimctdoa  And  this  he  was  led  tore- 
I'Vimtal  times,  much  beyond  I  am  sure  what  he  at 
M  loletided ;  I  cannot  say  how  much  [  have  been 

"  J*  Ik  very  BOny  now  7 " 


"  Truly  so,  I  believe ;  and  I  trust  not  only  for  haviog 
displeased  and  distressed  me,  but  that  he  it  humbled 
before  Qod  for  his  mo,  and  seeking  pardon  for  the 
Saviour's  sake.  I  hope  in  the  end  this  sad  hult  and 
its  bitter  consequences  may  by  the  mer^  of  (Hod 
prove  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, the  power  of  the  Tempter,  and  the  need  of 
constant  WBtchfalnees  and  prayer.  I  did  not  mean  to 
have  spoken  of  it  to  any  one  except  your  mother,  but 
the  subject  may  be  nseftd  to  you.  Who  told  the  first 
lie  on  MTth,  Maryl" 

"Satan  by  the  serpent,  b)  Eve  in  paradise:  'Ye 
shall  not  surely  die.'" 

"  Eight ;  and  ever  since  that  Gital  day  there  is  no 
sin  to  which  be  is  more  frequently  tempting  bdlen  man 
than  that  of  falsehood.  Among  heathen  nations  truth 
is  almost  unknown,  they  do  not  Boem  to  understand 
how  it  can  be  a  virtue  or  a  duty.  But  it  is  more  de- 
plorable t«  find  the  want  of  it  among  those  who  are 
nominally  Christians.  You,  who  have  been  brought  up 
at  home  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  have  hardly  known  the 
temptation  yet,  but  you  may  meet  with  it  in  some 
future  path  of  life,  and  without  the  grace  of  Qod  you 
may  fall,  like  ray  poor  young  friend.  Therefore  I  am 
not  soriy  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  seriously  on  the 
subject.  Turn  to  John  viiL  44.  Let  us  hear  vhat  our 
Lord  says  of  Satan  as  a  liar." 

They  read :  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  tbe  devil,  and 
the  lusts  of  your  Esther  ye  will  do ;  he  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  be 
speaketh  of  his  own,  tor  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father 
of  it" 

"  How  dreadful  the  view  here  given  of  the  great 
deceiver,  and  those  whom  he  teachee  to  deceive!  But 
even  if  theae  words  and  others  like  them  vrere  not  in 
the  Bible,  even  on  the  strange  supposition  that  false- 
hood was  not  a  sin  in  Qod's  sight,  which  unrepented  ol 
most  ruin  the  soul  for  ever— still  for  this  world  alone 
it  would  be  our  highest  wisdom  to  avoid  it  Let  a 
young  person  get  a  thorough  character  far  tiu.t.M'i)k«»» 
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and  integrity,  and,  generally  speaking,  he  is  sure  to 
prosper.  I  do  not  say  to  get  richy  but  to  be  respected, 
and,  by  degrees,  promoted,  in  whatever  sphere  Provi- 
dence may  appoint  his  lot  On  the  contrary,  let  a 
young  man  or  woman  be  known  to  disregard  truth,  and 
soon,  as  a  necessary  consequence,,  they  are  no  longer 
respected  or  trusted ;  they  lose  self-respect ;  they  foil 
from  one  sin  into  another,  down,  down  the  steep  road 
which  leads  to  that  abode  of  woe  where  we  are  to^d  by 

*  the  God  of  truth*  that '  all  liars*  shall  have  their  por- 
tion for  ever.  Satan  knows  this  well,  and  therefore 
employs  all  his  arts  to  gain  this  single  advantage  over 
the  young  and  unwary. 

We  have  various  striking  examples  in  the  word  of 
God  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  falsehood.  Can  you 
tell  me  some  of  them  ?  '* 

They  mentioned  one  after  another  the  case  of  Jacob, 
Gehazi,  Peter,  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
'  *'  Let  me  point  out,"  said  Mr.  Allan,  <'  one  remark- 
able tmth  which  all  these  cases  illustrate— that  it  is 
in  general  impossible  to  tell  a  single  lie,  the  first  ahnoet 
always  leads  on  to  others. 

^  Jacob,  most  probably,  when  he  yielded  to  his . 
mother's  persuasions,  only  expected  to  act  an  untruth; 
to  personate  his  brother,  but  not  with  his  own  lips  to  re- 
iterate the  falsehood ;  and  yet,  when  we  read  over  the 
story,  we  find  he  had  to  do  this  three  times  (Gen.  xzvii. 
19,  20,  24).  Unless  his  conscience  was  fearfully  hard- 
ened, how  it  must  have  smote  him  after  uttering  that 
awful  assertion  in  regard  to  the  supposed  venison : 

*  The  Lord  thy  God  brought  it  to  me.' 

''  Gehazi^  no  doubt,  never  expected  to  be  questioned 
by  his  master  as  to  his  absence ;  and  to  deceive  the 
heathen  nobleman,  though  equally  a  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God,  might  seem  to  himself  light  compared  with  having 
to  tell  a  direct  falsehood  to  the  holy  prophet— and  yet 
he  dared  not  stop  short  of  this  (2  Kings  v.  25). 

"Alas  for  poor  Peter!  who  from  the  first  timid 
denial^  '  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest,'  was  led  on  to 
declare   with   oatlis   and   ciurses,    'I  know  not  the' 
man.' 

"  Whatever  was  the  case  with  Ananias,  his  wife,  I 
suppose,  never  thought  of  being  questioned  by  Peter, 
when  she  went  into  the  assembly  to  share  in  the  credit 
expected  from  her  husband's  lie.  Yet  she  had  not 
moral  courage  to  hesitate,  and  so  her  own  words  sealed 
her  condemnation. 

"  How  heavy  the  just  punishment  which  followed  in 
all  these  instances !  Jacob's  long  toilsome  years  of  exile ; 
Gehazi*s  life -long  loathsome  disease;  Peter's  bitter 
anguish  of  heart  and  soul ;  the  awful  deaths  of  Ananias 
and  his  partner !  '  These  things  are  written  for  our 
warning'  by  Him  who  delights  to  call  himself  the  '  God 
of  truth.'  Seek  by  His  grace  and  help,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, to  watch  against  the  very  '  appearance  of  evil '  in 
this  form,  and  regard  ever^  temptation  towardJs  it  as 
coming  from  the  great  Enemy,  the  Father  of  lies." 

J.  L.  B. 
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Satan  has  a  great  many  servants,  and  they  are  very 
busy  running  round,  doing  all  the  harm  they  cu. 
They  ride  in  the  trains  ;  they  fc^ow  the  soldiers ;  tbey 
do  business  in  the  city ;  they  go  into  the  country ;  tbej 
enter  houses  and  break  open  shops ;  they  visit  our 
schools.  Some  of  their  favourite  spots  are  colleges  ud 
academies,  where  our  boys  are.  Boys^  do  you  bear 
that? 

-  Indeed,  they  are  very  fond  of  young  people  every- 
where. Some  of  Satan's  servants  are  so  "  like  roaring 
lions,  going  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devoor," 
that  you  are  not  much  in  danger  from  them,  becaoae 
you  can  keep  out  of  their  way.  Some  are  so  Tite- 
looking,  you  would  naturally  turn  from  them  in  disgust; 
others  are  such  fellows  that  you  would  not  be  seen  in 
their  company ;  and  there  are  still  others  you  woald 
rather  keep  clear  of,  without  exactly  knowing  lAy. 
You  know  they  are  not  good,  and  that  is  enough.  Bat 
all  of  Satan's  followers  are  not  so  quick  to  show  their 
colours.  Some  are  cunning,  and  pretend  to  be  a  greit 
deal  better  than  they  are,  in  order  to  deceive  people; 
and  they  do  deceive  people  horribly.  It  makes  my 
blood  run  cold  to  think  of  it.  I  know  four  of  them, 
and  some  of  the  mischief  which  they  have  done.  I 
found  out  their  names,  and  I  want  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  them,  for  they  are  very  sly.  They  will 
make  believe  to  be  your  friends.  They  appear  sociable, 
easy,  good-natured,  and  not  too  much  in  a  hurry.  Thcf 
seem  to  wait  your  own  time,  and  entice  you  when  yoo 
least  expect  it 

"  Oh,  we  want  you  to  enjoy  yourselves,"  they  »yt 
"and  not  be  so  particular :^^  and  the  arguments tbey 
use  are  very  taking ;  at  least,  I  must  think  so,  siooesc^ 
many  of  the  young  listen  to  them  and  are  led  aw^^ 
them. 

And  all,  I  believe,  because  they  did  not  know  in  the 
first  place  who  was  speaking  to  them.  T?hey  *ff* 
deceived.  They  did  not  see  it  was  Satan's  mufcn* 
they  had  on.  Do  you  ask  for  their  names?  Hef* 
they  are : — 

"  Thtria  no  danger"    That  is  one. 

"  Onli/  this  onceJ"    That  is  another. 

" Everyhodjf  does  so,*  is  the  third ;  and 

"  Btf-^ndrhy^^  is  the  fourth. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  leave  God's  house,  and  brea* 
the  Sabbath-day  to  go  upon  a  sail  or  a  ride,  or  to  do  * 
little  toork  in  the  shop  or  counting-room,  and  " W 
this  once,^*  or  ^^ Everybody  dots  so,**  whispers  st  T^ 
elbow,  know  it  is  false.  The  great  evil  of  onevsi^ 
that  you  bring  your  heart  and  conscience  into  8Q<^  * 
state  that  you  will  be  likely  to  go  on  sinning ;  for  tbei^ 
is  not  half  so  much  to  stop  you  as  there  was  to  pre^ 
you  from  setting  out  at  first.  Hold  no  parley  ^ 
"Only  this  once"  or  "Everybody  does  so."  Listen  to 
their  dangerous  counsels,  no,  not  for  a  moment 

Are  you  thinking  seriously  about  the  wel&re  of  f^ 
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'••  the  Holy  Spirit  fastened  npon  your  con- 
be  solemn  warnings  of  a  faithf id  teacher,  and 
ko  mind  a  tender  •mothei'B  prayers  for  your 
nf  I>oe8  the  tear  start  in  yenr  ^ye,  and  are 
It  persuaded  to  choose  Christ  and  that  better 
ch  cannot  be  taken  from  yon?  That  is  a 
when  **Bjf  and  ly^  hovers  near  to  snatch 
idaice  and  penoade  you  to  pnt  away  serions 
It  succeeded  with  poor  Felix  when  Paul 
to  him,  and  tiie  Roman  mler  was  Blmost  per- 
•  become  a  Christian.  **  By  and  by "  whispered 
r.  He  pnt  off  his  soufs  salvation  to  a  more 
it  season,  and  it  never  mmml 
nd  by "  is  a  cheat  as  well  as  a  liar.  By  patting 
le  means  to  cheat  your  soul  of  heaven.  Gk)d 
".  "Now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  the  day  of 
.'*  He  never  asks  you  to  postpone  it  He 
)  promises  and  no  provisions  for ''  By  and  by." 
faildren,  be  on  yonr  guard  against  these  four 
of  Satan,  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  great 
their  only  aim  is  to  harm  and  ruin  you. 

B.  a  KVIOHT. 


THE  LITTLE  POND  IN  THE  BOCEL 

drops  of  a  summer  shower  fell  copiously  on  a 
:ky  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  were 
ields  on  it  to  water,  no  pastures  to  keep  green 
,  no  fruits  to  nourish,  no  roots  to  feed  for  man 
and  yet  the  shower  fell  as  abundantly,  and 
Irops  pattered  as  joyAilly,  as  if  it  had  the  great 
(Is  of  a  nation  to  fit  for  tlie  harvest,  and  the 
blessing  to  follow  it. 

I  the  rain  fell,  it  trickled  down  to  a  low  place 
le  rocks,  and  made  a  rude  pond  there,  clear, 
utifnl,  and  sparkling.  No  little  dog  lapped  it, 
^ame  to  drink  there,  no  wild  beast  slaked  its 
:re ;  perhaps  a  stray  sea-bird  dipped  in  its  bill, 
took  wing,  leaving  the  little  pond  all  by  itself 
ind  could  we  have  seen  it  we  might  have  said, 
less  little  pond,  why  are  yon  here  ?*'  and  think- 
nent  longer,  have  added, ''  Well,  you  will  soon 
Ko  matter ;  nobody  sees  you ;  nothing  is  the 
r  you."  But  when  we  think  and  say  so,  we 
;  God.  God  saw  the  little  pond.  He  formed 
ilig^ted  in  it ;  he  had  a  purpose  in  it  It  was 
I  part  of  his  great  plan  in  making  the  universe 
diara 

^wnsend^  a  brave  ship,  Is  ploughing  its  wateiy 
Salifomia.  It  is  loaded  with  coal.  Her  long 
almost  over.  Th^  are  within  a  few  weeks  of 
idsoo. 

lot  stinging  hot  on  shipboard  f "  said  the  second 
t  morning. 

weather,  nr,"  answered  a  sailor, 
e  dedia  have  an  unnatural  heat,"  thought  the 
late.    He  ran  to  the  ventilators,  which  let  in 
le  h(dd  of  the  ship,  and  a  stream  of  hot  air 


nearly  suffocated  him.  Hurrying  to  the  captain,  **  Sir," 
said  he, ''  the  ship's  on  fire ! " 

An  examination  was  instantly  made.  The  coal  had 
ignited,  and  sure  enough  the  ship  was  on  fire  from  stem 
to  stern. 

The  horrors  of  such  a  situation  on  mid-ocean  who  can 
describe  ?  Two  boats,  manned  and  provisioned,  put  to 
sea  with  the  crew,  escaping  for  their  lives.  The  ship 
was  soon  one  mass  of  flame,  and  at  last  nothing  was 
seen  but  her  smoking  hulk  hissing  in  the  water. 

The  sea  was  rough,  and  on  the  second  day  one  of  the 
boats  capsized.  The  poor  sailors  were  picked  up  by  the 
other  boat,  in  which  twenty-four  men  now  found  shelter, 
and  close  quarters  it  was. 

For  fourteen  days  and  ten  hours  they  were  tossed 
on  the  wild  ocean ;  water  gone,  provisions  gone,  all  but 
a  little  salt  junk. 

'^  Water,  water,  water,"  was  the  agonizing  cry. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  a  small  ishind  hove  in  sight 
They  made  for  it,  and  drifting  into  a  cove,  climbed  out 
upon  the  rocks ;  but  so  cramped,  so  wet,  so  weak  were 
they,  they  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  up  its  craggy 
sides.  When  at  last  they  did,  what  sight  rewarded 
their  exertions  ?  Water,  water,  pure  water,  fresh  water, 
sparkling  water.  It  was  the  little  pond  in  a  hollow 
of  the  rocks.  They  ran  to  it;  they  rolled  themselves 
to  it,  and  falling  down,  plunged  in  their  parched  lips 
and  drank.  Health,  strength,  hope  were  in  eveiy 
draught  They  blessed  it,  they  wept  over  it,  they 
thanked  God  for  it,  and  more,  they  had  a  meal  by  it 
Some  of  the  sailors  picked  the  green  leaves  of  a  tropical 
plant  which  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  others, 
ranging  the  shore  for  drift-wood  to  make  a  fire  with, 
found  on  the  beach  an  old  boat  bottom  up.  Turning  it 
over,  what  should  they  see  but  two  skeletons  of  some 
poor  shipwrecked  sailois  like  themselves  cast  on  its 
desolate  shores.  Filling  a  kettle,  they  boiled  the  salt 
junk  and  greens  together,  and  made  a  soup  for  supper. 
Oh,  how  good  it  tasted. 

Then  did  they  lie  down  to  sleep  ? 

<'  Ko,"  said  Captain  Wooderson,  <'  not  tiU  we  all  fill 
our  kegs  and  kettles  with  the  water." 

Why  not  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  f  But  it  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  captain's  mind  to  do  it  then^  and  every- 
thing that  could  hold  water  was  filled.  The  tired  men 
then  threw  themselves  on  the  rocks  and  went  to  sleep, 
nor  did  they  wake  till  the  sun  was  high  up  in  the  sky 
the  next  morning.  Waking  up,  they  found  the  water 
in  the  hollow  of  the  rock  gene.  The  little  pond  had 
vanished. 

It  was  the  SabbatL  Some  of  the  crew  wanted  to 
take  the  boat  and  start  off  again. 

<'  No,"  said  the  captain,  "  God  is  here.  The  God 
who  gave  us  water  out  of  the  rock  is  God  of  the  Sab- 
bath. We  will  rest  on  this  island  to-day,  and  honour 
him.'* 

So  they  did,  and  the  next  day,  on  the  strength  of 
what  Gk>d  had  done  for  them,  they  pushed  off  from  that 


sso 
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rocky  islaud  to  punue  their  lonely  voyage,  where  they 
hardly  knew. 

Before  two  days  another  island  hove  in  sight  It 
proved  to  be  Juan  Fernandez,  where  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  once  cast  away.  But  they  found  things  in  a  better 
condition  for  them  than  in  Crusoe's  day.  The  British 
government  now  keeps  a  dep6t  of  supplies  there  for 
ship-wrecked  mariners,  and  the  poor  sailors,  on  landing^ 
found  a  hearty  welcome— food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a 
doctor,  which  some  of  them  by  this  time  were  in  sore 
need  of, 

<*  Hungry  and  thirsty,  their  soul  fainted  in  them. 
Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he 
brought  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  stilL  Then 
they  are  glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  he  brought 
them  into  a  desired  haven.  0  that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men"  (Ps.  cvii.)  h.  c.  k. 


SI8C0NTEHTEB  JENVIE. 

Jennie  Morris  sat  by  the  window  looking  very  fretful 
and  discontented.  Dolly's  new  dress,  neatly  cut  by 
mamma's  careful  hands,  lay  untouched  in  her  lap,  whilst 
her  restless  fingers  toyed  idly  with  the  contents  of  a  snug 
little  work-basket  by  her  sid& 

"  Mamma,  why  can't  we  live  like  other  folks !  Our 
bouse  is  so  small,  and  the  furniture  looks  so  old  and 
dingy.** 

Jennie  had  spent  the  previous  day  and  night  with 
a  cousin,  whose  father  had  a  splendid  establishment,  and 
everything  that  money  could  purchase  to  make  life 
happy.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  hard-working  mechanic,  but 
by  patient  labour  and  economy  was  enabled  to  support 
his  family  comfortably,  and  even  to  afford  them  many 
luxuries.  Jennie's  real  wants  were  all  supplied,  but 
she  had  many  imaginary  ones,  as  alas,  too  many  little 
folks  have.    She  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  contented. 

Mrs.  Moms  looked  up  reproachfully,  but  answered 
her  daughter's  queiy  very  briefly. 

*'  Your  father  lives  as  well  as  he  can  afford,  my  dear. 
More  than  this  we  must  not  ask  nor  expect." 

No  reproof  was  added.  Mrs.  Morris  was  a  quiet 
woman,  preferring  deeds  always  to  words.  Jennie  said 
no  more,  but  her  face  still  wore  frowns  instead  of  smiles, 
and  poor  Dolly's  frock  progressed  slowly.  Supper 
was  over,  and  twilight  shades  were  falling  when  Mrs. 
Morris  invited  her  little  girl  to  go  with  her  to  visit  a 
sick  friend  in  a  neighbouring  street  Jennie,  ever  ready 
for  a  walk,  hastily  put  on  her  straw  hat,  and  they  were 
soon  on  their  way.  The  peaceful  summer  twilight 
exerted  a  happy  influence  over  our  young  friend,  so  that 
she  seemed  to  forget  for  a  time  her  previous  discontent 
Arrived  at  her  friend's,  Mrs.  Morris  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  poor  woman  had  died  that  morning,  and 
that  thus  her  only  child,  a  delicate  little  girl,  was  Idt  an 


orphan,  without  money  or  friendi.  Poor,  poor  little 
desolate  one  !  Jennie  shed  tean  of  sympathy aiihi 
witnessed  the  firantic  grief  of  the  bereaved  dull 

*'  Mamnoa,  oh  take  her  home  with  os^  pleise  do," 
and  her  pleadings  prevailed. 

They  took  the  little  orphan  home  with  them  fiv  afew 
days,  and  as  the  family  of  whom  the  child**  mother  hid 
rented  her  one  small  room  were  in  humUe  drcumsteiicei^ 
they  were  veiy  glad  that  the  desolate  dq»endant  npoo 
their  kindness  was  so  well  provided  lor. 

After  the  expenses  of  the  sickness  and  ftmend  of  tl» 
poor  mother  were  paid,  not  one  farthing  remained  to 
the  little  orphan,  and  thus  left  pennikfls  and  homdo^ 
was  not  litUe  Mary's  lot  a  hard  one  f  And  yet  God 
provided  for  her.  A  tender  mother^  bereft  of  her  osl|f 
child,  soon  after  took  the  orphan  to  her  heart  and  hcoM^ 
and  Mrs.  Morris  was  relieved  of  a  care  which  sbeftlt 
unable  to  sustain. 

But  what  a  lesson  had  discontented  Jennie  received. 
A  day  or  two  after  Mary's  settlement  in  her  new  home^ 
she  looked  up  to  her  mother,  after  sitting  quietly  fori 
long  time,  and  with  tear-filled  eyes,  exdaimed,  ^Mother, 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  unthsjikfril  again.  I  did  not 
think  enough  of  my  comfortable,  pleasant  home,  nntil 
God  showed  me  little  Mary,  destitute  of  parents  and 
home.  Mother,  I  think  this  is  a  beantiful  house,  and 
the  furniture  does  not  seem  dingy  at  alL  Eveiythlis 
looks  real  cozy  and  sociable.  How  could  I  have  bees 
so  blinded?" 

"  Ah,  Jennie,  then  you  saw  through  a  discoloured  gbs; 
now  the  mist  has  cleared  away,  and  you  are  awakened 
to  a  true  sense  of  the  benefits  you  enjoy.  Never  haiboor 
discontent,  my  love ;  it  is  one  of  your  worst  enemies 
and  would  make  you  miserable  for  lifie^  if  encouragei" 
— Child  at  Home, 


KABT. 


Mart's  mother  ?ras  dead.  The  grass  was  green  od  bff 
grave.  She  fell  asleep  when  Mary  was  a  veiy  littie  gi4 
but  she  was  not  forgotten. 

Long  years  had  come  and  gone  since  the  predonsdiiift 
was  hidden,  but  Mary  remembered  so  well  her  mother*! 
smile,  and  sometimes  started  as  she  heard  in  meoKiT 
the  sweet  tones  of  her  mother**  voica  Then  too  Qp* 
the  wall  in  Mary's  room  hung  her  mothei*8  pkfeaA 
How  often  she  looked  at  it ;  and  often  as  she  ^sA 
upon  it  with  tearful  eyes,  it  would  seem  to  speak  tobtf 
and  gently  soothe  her,  as  her  mother  was  wont  to  do 
when  living. 

Now  little  Mary  had  one  great  thought  in  her  hetfi 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  It  was  to  become  like  bcr 
mother.  Her  father,  as  he  stroked  her  aubom  hair  vA 
looked  into  her  clear  blue  eyes,  uaed  to  nyy  *Bov 
much  you  are  looking  like  your  dear  mother."  JM 
was  veiy  glad  of  this,  but  she  wished  very  mndi  f^  ^ 
like  her  mother,  to  think  like  her,  (29  like  her.  Ooe  ^ 
the  first  things  she  thought  of  in  the  moiniDf  ^ 
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How  can  I'to-day  be  more  like  dear  mamma  than  I 
Its  yesterday  ?" 

It  was  touching  to  see  how  anxious  this  motherless 
jrl  was  to  realize  her  mother's  character.  This  was 
be  master-passion  of  her  life.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
laiy  did  grow  into  her  mother's  likeness,  so  that  the 
tiler  day  when  I  saw  her  abont  the  house,  preparing 
rith  her  own  hands  some  nice  things  for  a  sick  old 
idy,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  Mary's  mother  back 
igiin. 

I  thought  tooy  if  that  mother  only  knew  how  her  own 
did  and  good  traits  were  perpetuated  in  her  daughter, 
bnglad  she  would  be,  and  how  she  would  go  and  thank 
ttidear  Lord  Jesus  lor  watching  over  her  darling  child, 
■ileading  her  in  sudi  good  paths. 

little  girls,  I  have  written  you  this  about  Mary,  to 
dKnrjou  in  part  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  As  Mary 
ioQght  so  much  of  becoming  like  her  mother,  and 
lied  so  hard  to  be  like  her,  so  God's  people  think  very 
Bach  of  being  like  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  There  is 
lothing  they  long  so  much  for  as  to  have  his  blessed 
ipiiit^to  do  as  he  did.  So  they  study  his  life  as  given 
a  the  Bible,  and  every  day  try  to  do  as  they  think  he 
voold  were  he  in  their  places.  Do  you  think  in  this 
laj?  Are  you  trying  every  day  to  trust  in  and  be  like 
^So&ofOod?  To  do  this,  is  to  live  a  Christian  life ; 
Bd  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  in  all  the  world  as  such 
^  life,  nothing  more  precious.  How  the  Lord  Jesus 
Bttt  love  all  those  who  so  live.  How  glad  he  will  be  to 
'doome  them  to  his  home  in  heaven. 


FIBE  OH*  THE  XOTTHTAUrS. 

^T8,  did  you  ever  see  a  fire  on  the  moimtaios  1  You 
iSTe  heard  the  great  bell  boom  out,  and  the  cry  of 
'File !  fire ! "  echo  through  the  air,  whilst  the  engines 
^r  through  the  streets,  and  men  and  boys  nin  and 
^  and  shouty  until  the  steady  stream  of  water  rises 
Qd  &]]g  upon  the  flames.  But  did  you  ever  see  a  fire 
'to  no  engines  could  readi,  running  up  the  limbs  of 
^^  trees,— away  up  on  f^xat  mountains,  leaping  from 
*ttdi  to  branch  till  the  hills  for  miles  are  blazing  in 
'■'e  great  conflagration,  and  the  people  gather  by  hun- 
''eds  to  fight  the  fire,  before  it  shall  reach  their  com- 
^  and  bansy  and  houses  1 

Boch  a  great  fire  raged,  not  far  from  here,  for  weeks ; 
Bid  ate  nighty  when  we  looked  out  of  our  windows,  we 
^  great  trees  on  the  mountain  all  in  a  flame,  and  the 
^  hnnchea  tossing  against  the  sky.  These  fires 
tad  sometimes  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop 
^  before  a  run  comes  on.  Men  cut  down  the  trees, 
^  fhrash  the  burning  grass  with  rods,  and  kindle 
^-fires ;  bat  if  it  has  made  much  headway  before  it 
'^iioovered.  It  does  great  damage  before  it  yields. 

^few  yean  ago,  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  hundreds 
^  loes  of  timbei-^and,  with  fences,  bams,  dwellings, 
^erea  large  Ibfimdries,  were  consumed  on  the  shores 


of  an  American  lake,  and  for  many  days  the  boats  were 
navigated  by  the  compass ;  ''Keither  sun  nor  stars  in 
many  days  appeared,"  and  the  smoke  and  cinders  were 
carried  for  miles  on  the  wind,  blackening  and  defacing 
the  fair  face  of  nature. 

Kow,  boys,  how  does  this  fire  get  into  the  woods, 
where  no  one  lives,  no  shops,  no  houses,  no  places  where 
it  would  seem  there  was  danger  of  fire  ?  "  Behold  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! " 

Hunters  carelessly  empty  their  pipes,  or  throw  down 
a  cigar  on  some  dry  leaves,  or,  after  camping  out,  will 
leave  a  few  cinders  where  they  have  cooked  their  game; 
a  breath  of  air  fans  them  to  life,  and  they  creep  silently 
throngh  the  grass  and  moss  tiU  the  fire  reaches  some 
dry  tree  and  then  spreads  on,  gathering  strength  and 
force  as  it  leaps  up  into  the  currents  of  air,  the  giant 
flames  sweeping  forward  till  the  whole  forest  is  in  ruios^ 

The  flames  on  our  mountain  were  kindled  by  boys. 
Ton  see  that  boys  can  begin  this  great  destruction  as 
well  as  men ;  they  treed  a  racoon,  and  set  fire  to  the 
tree  to  bring  him  down,  and  then  with  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  boys,  when  once  they  had  secured  their  prize, 
they  went  off  with  it,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  is  this :  Beware  of 
the  first  beginnings  of  evil  A  half-lit  cigar  has  burned 
over  a  mountain ;  how  many  half-cigars  have  burnt  over 
a  boy's  life.  It  is  a  bad  habit  for  boys,  and  leads  on  to 
worse ;  by  and  by  the  flame  will  catch  on  other  treea 

Don't  finish  that  tumbler  of  liquor  I  I  know  that  is 
only  a  little,  and  a  good  deal  of  sugar  in  the  bottom ;  by 
and  by  you  will  like  it  without  the  sugar.  It  is  a  little 
fire,  but  it  has  burned  out  many  a  man's  soul.  Don't 
tamper  with  sin ;  ask  for  strength  from  above,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  crush  out  with  a  strong  heel  the  sparks 
of  temptation.  If  the  sparks  are  dead,  the  flame  will 
never  spread ;  by  and  by  it  will  be  too  late ;  the  giant 
flames  will  be  wrapped  around  you  and  there  will  b^  no 
escape. — Child  at  Home, 


GOD'S  LIFE  BOOK. 

Willie  was  a  bright,  lively  boy,  six  years  of  age.  His 
mother  was  reading  to  him  one  Sabbath  afternoon  about 
the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life  which  St  John  tells  us  about 
in  the  Bible.  Mamma  told  him  that  the  Lamb  is  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  he  keeps  the  names  of  all  who  give  their 
hearts  to  him,  so  that  on  the  judgment-day,  when  the 
books  are  opened,  not  one  of  those  who  love  Jesus  will 
find  his  name  forgotten. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Willie,  "  how  do  people  get  their 
names  put  in  the  Life-book  ?" 

''  By  asking  Jesus  to  write  them  there,"  was  the  re- 
ply. Then  mamma  said,  "  Willie,  is  your  name  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life  ? "  Willie's  eyes  grew  very  earnest 
as  he  said, — 

'*  No,  mamma,  but  'twill  be  to-night" 

Willie  was  sometimes  a  thoughtless  littLe  b(r|^  «aci^ 
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we  feared  he  would  soon  forget  his  Sabbath  lesson; 
but  at  nighty  when  he  knelt  with  his  little  brothers  by 
the  bed-side,  ihe  first  words  of  Willie's  prayer  were, ''  0 
Qod,  won't  you  please  to  put  my  name  into  your  Life- 
book?" 

]>o  yon  not  think  Jesus  loved  to  hear  fais  prayer  ?  and 
"when  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  Qod, 
and  the  books  are  opened,"  shall  we  not  be  sure  to  find 
Willie's  name  ?  I  hope  he  tries  every  day  to  live  as  a 
child  should  whose  name  Jesus  is  keeping  with  such 
tender  love. 

Pear  children,  if  your  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  remember  that  the  Bible  says,  that  '^  Who- 
ever was  not  found  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire. 

Go  now,  like  Willie,  and  ask  the  Saviour  to  make  you 
his  childrenl  We  know  he  is  gathering  child-names 
for  the  precious  book,  for  he  says,  *'  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
— Child  at  Home, 


THE  LITTLE  FHASISEE. 

KiTTiE  Rat  sat  at  the  head  of  her  Sunday-school' class 
one  bright  summer  morning.  The  sun  shone  through 
the  open  window  near,  and  a  bird  sang  sweetly  on  the 
old  elm-tree  j  ust  in  sight.  Eittie  felt  very  good-natured 
and  happy,  for  various  reasons.  She  was  nicely  dressed, 
had  committed  her  lesson  perfectly,  and  looked  down 
the  line  of  faces  in  the  pew  below  her  with  a  self-satis- 
fied air. 

Far  away  from  the  little  church,  with  its  solemn  as- 
sociations, the  child's  thoughts  wandered  while  the  open- 
ing prayer  was  offered,  and  the  petition  made  that  all 
might  feel  the  Saviour  present  in  the  midst.  The  voice 
of  the  teacher  recalled  her  to  the  business  of  the  hour, 
as  she  asked,  '*  Can  you  repeat  the  lesson,  Kittie  Ray  ?" 

The  passage  to  be  recited  was  the  parable  of  the  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray ;  one  was  a 
Pharisee,  the  other  a  publican.  After  repeating  it  cor- 
rectly, Kittie  sat  do^ni  and  the  next  scholar  rose. 
Jennie  Cook  was  a  poor  little  girl,  and  very  plain,  her 
face  having  being  scarred  by  an  accident  which  she  met 
with  long  before.  After  going  through  one  verse  of  the 
psalm  which  was  given  her  to  learn,  she  hesitated,  and 
finally  said,  timidly,  that  she  had  not  committed  it. 
Jennie  coloured  and  looked  troubled  when  she  resumed 
her  seat,  but  Miss  Prentiss  passed  on  to  the  next  with- 
out remarking  her  failure.  When  each  had  been  lis- 
tened to  in  turn,  the  teacher  was  accustomed  to  ask 
questions  upon  the  different  passages,  ascertaining,  by 
this  means,  how  well  the  girls  had  listened  to  one  another, 
and  if  their  own  was  understood. 

<*  Kittie,"  asked  the  lady  who  might  almost  have  read 
the  thoughts  which  were  dancing  in  her  brain,  **  which 
of  the  two  men  would  you  prefer  to  be,  if  you  might 
choose,  the  Pharisee  or  the  publican  ?" 


'<  Oh,  the  publican,  of  course ! "  replied  Kittie ;  "^tet 
there  are  no  Pharisees  now ;  I  am  glad  of  it" 

''  You  are  quite  sure  as  to  that  f  Bo  you  remember 
what  class  of  persons  Jesus  had  refiBroDce  to  when  be 
spoke?" 

The  littie  girl  opened  her  red  Testament,  and,  tAer 
searching  a  moment,  found  the  paragraph  which  nji, 
"  He  spoke  this  parable  unto  certain  which  tnuted  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  deipiied 
others."    Kittie's  face  flushed  as  she  read  it  aloud. 

*'  You  see  "  remarked  Miss  Prentiss,  <'  that  tbeteis^ 
be  Pharisees  even  to-day,  in  this  diurch !" 

"  I  wonder  if  she  knows  what  I  was  thinking  oft" 
questioned  the  child  of  herself ;  and  her  face  grewiokff 
as  she  remembered  the  past  half  hour.  With  s^ 
alteration  the  prayer  of  the  haughty  J^harisee  niglik 
have  assorted  well  with  the  feelings  of  Kittie  Rayiisi 
woidd  run  somewhat  like  this : — 

*'  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  so  much  better  thas 
others.  I  have  my  lesson  better  than  all  the  ml 
Jennie  Cook  broke  down  in  hen.  I  am  dressed  better 
than  the  others ;  how  homely  they  look  with  their  oii 
bonnets !  I  know  Miss  Prentiss  wishes  the  girls  wnM 
do  as  well  as.  I  have,  with  their  verses ;  I  never  told  s 
lie  in  my  life ;  Maria  Mitchell  has  been  punished  fix 
telling  them." 

''  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,"  and,  wbte 
Kittie  Ray  was  judging  others  by  a  very  mistaken  idei 
of  her  own  goodness,  Jennie,  with  her  common  dm 
and  sallow  face,  was  thinking  softly  in  her  hesit^**! 
wonder  if  the  Lord  Jesus  can  love  me  if  I  try  verymsA 
to  be  like  him  ?  I  always  want  to  learn  my  lesson,  but 
this  time  mother  so  needed  my  help." 

Which  would  you  rather  be,  the  Pharisee  or  thepob* 
lican? 


BE  SUBE  YOU  ABE  BIGHT. 

Two  lads  were  talking  together.  '<  Would  that  bi 
wrong,  John?"  said  one.  "I  don't  know,"  wistb* 
answer.  "  What  do  you  think  ?  Do  you  think  it  i«M 
be  wrong?"  "I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer  igB* 
<<  WeU,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be,  and  I  mean  to  do 
it"  "What  is  it,  boys?"  I  inquired.  Both  i«* 
silent 

"  I  do  not  care  to  know  what  you  do  not  wish  to  teB; 
but  whatever  it  is,  boys,  if  there  is  doubt  about  itt 
being  right,  don't  dart  to  do  it.  Bun  no  risk  in  radi  < 
matter.  If  you  are  not  certain  that  you  are  on  xi^ 
ground,  you  may  be  certain  that  you  ought  to  letTsit 
Keep  yourself  safe  from  wrong,  whatever  else  fud  ^ 
It  is  only  the  weak  and  foolish  who  will  venture  of 
uncertain  ground. 

"  Learn  a  lesson  from  this  story,  which  I  heard  N 
years  ago.  A  gentleman  who  wished  to  test  the  chtf 
acter  of  some  men  who  had  applied  to  him  for  empkjf 
ment  as  coachmen,  took  them  to  a  narrow  road  irlud 
bordered  on  a  high  precipice,  and  inquh^  bow  neirt 


THB  FAMILY  TREASUBY. 


lie  mge  tfaty  caM  drive  without  danger.  One  named 
fef  inches,  ttKyther  named  still  fewer.  The  gentleman 
book  his  head.  They  tempted  danger,  instead  of  seek- 
ig  ttfety.    He  coold  not  risk  his  life  with  them. 

"  At  list  one  was  shown  the  precipice,  who,  in  answer 
0  the  question,  'How  near  1^  rerge  can  yon  drive 
rith  safety!'  drew  hack,  and  answered,  *  I  should  drive 
i&r  from  it  as  possihle;  it  is  dangerous.  I  should 
troid  it  altogether,  if  I  could.'  He  was  employed. 
9e  could  be  trusted,  for  he  valued  safety,  and  was  too 
litt  to  encounter  needless  peril 

"HsTe  you  learned  the  lesson  to  keep  as  far  away 
im  wrong  as  you  can— to  shun  the  precipice  of  wrong  7 
fit  nothing  which  may  ie  wrong— nothing  which  you 
»iot  sure  is  right  Would  you  taste  the  fairest  fruit, 
IfRewarned  that  there  mifflU  be  poison  in  its  sweets  7 
f Mid  you  play  with  the  beautiful  serpent  when  there 
R^  be  death  in  its  coils  7  Avoid  sin  more  than  you 
iMid  a  serpent  Sin  is  worse  than  sickness,  and 
bpair  more  dreadful  than  death." 


WHAT  IS  TEHFEBf 

d  ii  s  word  used  to  express  the  kind  of  feelings  we 
■dolge  in.  There  Ib  of  course  a  great  variety ;  and  as 
h  feelings  which  children  are  most  in  the  habit  of 
imsg  way  to  have  much  to  do  with  forming  their 
Incter  for  life,  let  us  look  at  some  of  these  varieties. 

lint,  there  are  sel/Uh  tempers.  Children  who  have 
te  think  of  themselves  first,  and  help  themselves  to 
ke  best  of  everything.  Some  little  girls  once  took  tea 
vith  08.  When  the  plate  of  cake  was  handed  round, 
oe  of  them  looked  it  over,  and  then  stretching  out  her 
sod  to  the  side  ftirthest  from  her,  took  the  biggest 
lice.  That  little  girl  looked  out  for  << Number  One" 
od  nobody  else.  It  certainly  was  not  very  polite,  for 
me  politeness  consists  in  forgetting  ourselves  and 
inng  for  those  around  us.  "  Looking  out  for  Number 
ihe''  is  a  phrase  used  to  express  the  pains  which  selfish 
ttple  take  to  get  the  best  and  most  of  a  thing  without 
Cgud  to  others. 

Hmq  there  are  generous  tempers.  A  child  with  a 
ineroQS  temper  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  shares 
>ith  others  what  he  has.  He  does  not  sneak  away  with 
^  pocket  full  of  peaches  in  order  to  eat  them  all  by 
liittdf ;  but  they  taste  all  the  better  if  his  brothers 
■Waiters  have  a  bite  also. 

lleie  9ie  fretful  tempers.  These  are  always  fault- 
t>^,  complaining,  worrying.  It  is  either  too  hot  or 
^coW,  too  rainy  or  too  dusty ;  for  they  are  pretty  apt 
^  pitch  upon  the  weather,  which  none  can  alter  to  suit 
tteir  humours. 

IHd  you  ever  hear  fretters  fret  about  their  clothes  7 
^  Httle  boy  trying  on  a  new  jacket  the  other  day,  de- 
!lind  ''it  was  a  mile  too  big."  Fretters,  you  notice, 
ttdj  tell  the  truth.  Their  shoes  are  too  loose,  and 
to  sleeves  too  tight    Then  their  food  does  not  suit 


The  potatoes  are  cold,  the  meat  is  tough,  the  pie  is  not 
sweet  enough.  It  is  fret,  fret,  fret  Do  you  think  it  is 
safe  to  build  a  character  on  fretfulness  ? 

Opposite  to  this  is  a  cheerful^  content^  temper.  A 
poor  old  shepherd,  who  tended  his  sheep  all  weathers, 
was  once  asked  what  kind  of  weather  he  liked  best. 
"  The  weather  that  suits  Qod,  suits  me,"  said  the  good 
old  man.  That  is  it  A  person  with  this  disposition  is 
happy  with  whatever  God  gives  him,  because  he  feels 
that  God  knows  best  He  does  not  fret  about  his 
clothes,  knowing  there  are  hundreds  worse  off  than 
himself.  He  eats  his  brown  loaf  with  a  merry  hearty 
and  he  foels  there  is  no  place  like  home,  if  it  is  ever  so 
homely.  Such  a  tonper  makes  sunshine  in  the  house, 
and  it  does  one  good  to  come  within  reach  of  it 

Then  there  are  cross  tempen  and  kind  ones,  yielding 
and  obstinate  tempers,  proud  tempers  and  humble  ones; 
and  we  must  remember  that  all  our  words  and  actions 
naturally  grow  out  of  our  different  tempers,  as  different 
flowers  and  fruits  grow  from  different  stalks.  The 
thistle  bears  thistles,  the  rose-bush  roses,  the  apple-tree 
apple-blossoms  and  apples.  People  know  us  by  them, 
and  God  judges  us  by  those  tempers  which  we  are  most 
in  the  habit  of  indulging. 

What  is  your  temper,  my  child  7~7%«  Chiles  Paper, 


THE  ALPINE  HUETEB. 

Among  all  the  hunters  on  or  near  the  Wengam  Alps, 
there  was  no  one  more  fearless,  or  daring,  or  successful, 
than  Pierre  Bernard.  He  not  only  knew  where  the 
wild  chamois  had  his  home,  but  the  very  peaks  of  rocks 
on  which  he  would  be  likely  to  perch,  as  he  lay  down 
snuffing  every  breeze  that  came  over  him.  There  were 
no  cliffs  which  Pierre  could  not  climb,  no  abyss  over  which 
he  would  not  find  access.  Hence  he  seldom  returned 
home  without  a  chamois  thrown  over  one  shoulder, 
while  his  gi-eat-bored  rifle  rested  on  the  other.  Some- 
times he  would  be  miles  away  and  far  up  the  awful 
mountains,  when  day-light  first  gilded  their  peaks. 
Sometimes  he  would  at  night-fall  be  far  up  among  the 
peaks  and  horns  watching  to  see  this  mountain  goat  go 
to  rest  When  once  he  saw  his  game,  his  eye  was  so 
true  and  his  nerves  so  strong,  that  he  was  about  sure  of 
him.    Late  and  early,  he  was  never  at  a  loss. 

Once,  near  the  Alpine  winter,  just  at  night,  he  found 
himself  far  up  among  the  highest  peaks,  many  miles 
from  home.  For  hours  he  had  been  following  a  flock  of 
chamois  as  they  leaped  from  rock  to  rock,  and  ran  up 
and  down  steeps  which  it  would  seem  that  no  hoof  could 
tread.  Just  as  the  sun  had  set,  he  got  his  first  chance, 
and  his  shot  gave  him  a  noble  chamois.  But  darkness 
was  now  coming  on,  and  night  was  beginning  to  spread 
her  solemn  mantle  over  those  awful  solitudes.  It 
grew  intensely  cold,  and  the  winds  were  rising,  and 
sweeping,  and  moaning  among  the  rocks.  He  threw 
the  heavy  game  over  his  shoulder  and  set  out  for  houv<^. 
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He  well  knew  that  if  he  should  stop  he  would  freeze  to 
death.  Over  the  jagged  rocks  he  went  as  fast  as  his 
heavy  load  would  aUow  him.  But  darkness  came  on 
fast.  He  knew  that  for  many  a  mile  he  must  find  his 
way,  pathless  and  unmarked,  not  hy  eyeing  the  peaks 
as  in  the  day  time,  hut  hy  his  b^t  judgment.  He 
knew,  too,  that  he  had  one  awful  chasm  between  two 
mountains  to  pass  over.  It  was  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  and  about  twenty  feet  across  its  top.  He 
knew  that  at  a  particular  spot  one  single  log  had  been 
thrown,  as  a  bridge.  He  knew  that  over  that  log  he 
must  cross  with  his  load  on  his  back.  He  knew,  too, 
that  through  this  chasm  the  winds  rushed  Very  strong. 
He  knew  that  he  must  find  the  log  and  get  over  it,  or 
he  would  perish  with  cold.  Would  he  be  able  to  find 
it  ?    Could  he  get  over  it  ? 

Fearing  he  might  be  belated,  he  had  brought  a  small 
lamp  in  his  pocket  So  when  it  became  dark,  he 
crouched  down  under  '*  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land," 
and  with  a  match  lighted  his  little  lamp.  What  was 
his  horror  to  find  that  he  had  but  one  single  match ! 
A  single  gust  of  wind  might  put  out  his  lamp,  and 
then — !  So  he  hung  it  to  a  string,  and  let  it  down 
near  the  ground,  to  be  '^  a  lamp  to  his  feet'*  Step  by 
step  he  went,  holding  his  little  lamp  most  carefully— 
for  if  that  failed,  he  must  perish.  At  last  he  came  to 
the  chasm,  and  after  a  long  search,  found  the  log.  It 
was  a  small,  smooth,  spruce  log.  And  how  loudly 
and  fearfully  the  winds  moaned  and  groaned  through 
the  chasm !  A  single  strong  gust  would  put  out  the 
lamp,  and  then—!  Pierre  offered  one  short,  earnest 
prayer,  and  laid  himself  on  the  log,  to  creep  over. 
He  tied  his  load  to  his  back,  and  with  one  hand 
grasped  the  log.  and  with  the  other  held  the  string,  by 
which  the  little  lamp  hung  over  the  dark,  deep  abyss. 
Slowly,  almost  breathlessly,  he  crept  along  on  the  log— - 
the  winds  blew,  the  little  tlame  flickered  and  wavered, 
as  life  and  death  hung  on  it  But  he  kept  moving 
slowly,  carefully,  and  got  over !  How  joyfully !  how 
thankfully  he  rose  up,  and  felt  that  he  was  safe! 
When-— whew !  a  horrible  gust  of  wind  came  and  his 
lamp  was  out !  And  now  he  must  die !  perish  in  the 
cold !  No !  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  dawn  of 
day  peering  over  the  mountains !  He  leaped  for  joy, 
for,  in  a  few  moments,  the  day  opened,  and  the  "  day- 
star,"  or  the  sun,  was  up !  He  was  saved.  He  had 
had  **  the  lamp  to  his  feet  till  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day- 
star  arose"  upon  him ! 

Beader,  you  have  such  a  lamp  to  your  feet,  such  a 
guide  to  your  life— the  Word,  the  precious  Word  of 


Ood  I  Does  it  enlighten  your  iteptl  Will  it  be  the 
guide  of  your  life,  as  you  walk  in  the  dnknen  of  time, 
and  creep  over  the  dangeroua  plaoesy  till  the  day  oi 
eternity  dawn,  and  Christ,  the  bright  and  Boonmig 
Star, arise  in  your  heart  for  ever?  Preoous  lamp !  It 
will  not  go  out  It  will  show  joa  eTory  footstep  tin 
you  safely  reach  your  home  in  the  heavens ! 

RET.  JOaV  TOPP,  jy^. 


THE  IITTU  lEACHEBS. 

Thb  other  day  I  was  sitting  at  my  window  looking  on 
the  winter  landscape.  There  befine  me  were  the  same 
hills  which  a  few  weeks  ago  had  been  covered  with  tlie 
richest  tints  of  crimson,  purple,  and  gold,  and  now  were 
pale  Uue  in  the  distance.  All  around  was  changed ; 
the  noble  ehns  in  front  of  the  house  were  bare,  and  their 
graceful  limbs  balanced  to  and  fro  in  the  odd  wind ;  the 
lambs,  though  warmly  dad,  looked  ahrvering  in  the 
frosty  meadow ;  and  the  bushes  near  by  showed  no  more 
leaves,  only  some  bright  berries. 

As  I  was  looking  on,  two  small  winter  birds  came 
fluttering  down  the  tree,  alighting  on  the  bushes.  Tbej 
picked  here  and  there  a  beny  with  a  happy  little  ddifi 
It  was  their  share ;  for  them  Qod  had  prepared  ani 
kept  it,  and  they  were  satisfied.  But  they  did  not  sti^ 
long.  On  a  sudden  away  they  flew  towards  the  hilL  I 
waited,  for  there  had  been  nothing  to  frighten  them, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  whether  they  would  retom.  Pretty 
soon  from  the  leafless  woods  came  a  whole  flock  of  the 
same  birds.  No  doubt  the  little  pioneers  who  had  dis- 
covered the  treasure  had  gone  back  to  fetch  their  com- 
panions, so  that  they  might  all  enjoy  it 

Whenever,  dear  children,  you  feel  tempted  to  be 
selfish,  remember  the  two  little  birds  at  their  feast  of 
the  berries.—  The  Chiles  Paper. 


RIGHT  80BT  07  PLUCK. 

A  If  Atf  looking  up  from  sawing  his  wood,  saw  his  little 
sou  turning  two  boys  out  of  the  yard. 

*'  See  here ;  what  are  you  about,  George  ?"  asked  the 
man.  'Tm  turning  two  swearers  out  of  the  yard, 
father,"  said  Geoige.  ''  I  said  I  would  not  play  witii 
swearers,  and  I  worCt.^ 

That  is  the  right  time  and  place  to  say, ''  I  won't" 
I  wish  every  boy  would  take  the  stand,  No  play  wUk 
swearers.  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain." 


THB   8TBAHGBB   IN   THE   VALLETS. 


lY. — THS  ]^9SI0NAKT  TOVR. 

[CTIYE,  earnest,  ehergetic,  full  of  hi^  hope 
and  fervent  zea^.  young  Htnri  de  la  Vaur 
qnitted  the  hafpy  home  of  his  adopted 
father,  and  croflfled  the  mountains  i^hich 
separate  the  TaUeys  of  Dauphinv  from 
those  of  Piedmont  Acting  upon  the 
instniotions  6f  Amaud,  he  sonj^t  out  a 
g^en  ealled  the  Pra^-Torre,  situated  amongst 
hills  of  Angrogna ;  asd  there  he  enrolled  htm- 
student  in  the  "Sdiool  of  the  Barbes/'  \7hei« 
ngned  to  exercise  the  pastoral  office  either  at 
abioad  were  carefully  trained.  Whftt  the 
'er^  to  which  th6  most  promising  of  the  ]roung 
in  the  tiiirteenth  century  api^ed  themsdves 
Q  now  be  ascertained.  A  veiy  ancient,  work 
^Discipline/'  whidi  is  still  preserved  i&  manu- 
forms  us  on  the  authority  of  the  Barbes  that  they 
aired  to  learn  '*the  whole  of  St  Matthew  and 
,  and  all  the  canonical  epistles,  a  good  part  of 
ngs  of  SdloiBon,  of  David  and  the  prophets. 
Twardi^  if  a  good  testimony  is  borne  to  their 
',  tbey  are  admitted  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
ioe  of  .pieaehiitg."  It  appeal^  from  this  that 
was  the  staple  of  education  amongst  these 
K)ple,  but  if  we  judge  by  results  it  may  well  be 
^  Whether  our  modem  '^umversality**  and 
lindedneSs"  have  discovered  a  better  training 
i  thmt  that  which  they  adopted.  Would  that 
levntod  and  4elf-Bacrifioing  as  those  whp  went 
n  that  oj^scure  school,  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
ych  the  gospd  to  perishing  sinners,  may  be 
)  in  these  our  days  of  boasted  enlightenment 
re  the  8aa(0  Book,  with  the  message  it  contains, 
the  ground-work  of  aU  teaching,  will  this  end 
ed,  fofno  words  exoept  those  which  are  '^  spirit 
'  ean  become  ]^ci|to  of  life  in  the  soul  of 

brought  with  him  to  the  Pi-a-di'Torre  an  inr 
aoqtiaintance  with  Scn^kture  remarkable  for  his 
en  amongst  a  people  of  whom  it  was  said  by  an 
*^t  is  an  nntisual  thing  if  a  woman 'cannot 
I  well  as  a  man,  the  whole  of  the  teit  in  the 
ongue,"     Tet  he  had  stiU  much  to  learn. 


*  Tht  InqnUitor  Rainier. 


Besides  attendance  on  the  lessons  of  the  Barbes  and 
solitary  reading  and  prayer,  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  addition  to  the  Bible  and 
the  "  Nobla  Leygon,"  he  found  at  the  Pra-di-Torre  the 
Vaudois  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith,  a  treatise 
on  Antichrist,  another  on  Puigatory,  and  a  few  religious 
poems.  These  writings  are  still  in  existence,  and  breathe 
a  spirit  of  .evangelical  piety  and  an  intense  reverence  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Henri  perused  them  with  interest 
and  satisfaction,  and  ^adly  employed  a  portion  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  transcribing  them  for  others. 

All  this  time  he  silently  cherished  the  hope  of  revisit- 
ing his  beloved  Languedoc.  But  when  the  period  of 
his  ordination  drew  near,  the  Barbes  in  chaige  of  the 
school  Intimated  their  desire  tliat  he  should  devote 
himself  to  the  missionary  work  in  Italy.  Henri  knew 
that  their  constitution  required  implicit  obedience, 
and  that  such  obedience  was  justly  due  to  tbeir  age, 
experience,  and  position  in  the  Church.  Yet  a  passionate 
longing  drew  him  to  the  abode  of  his  childhood,  and 
with  this  longing  came  a  persuasion  equally  strong,  that 
dod  had  some  special  work  for  him  to  do  there,  there  as 
in  no  other  place.  Like  the  apostle  when  he  heard  in 
dreams  th'e  pathetic  appeal  of  the  ''man  of  Macedonia," 
there  rang  in  his  ears  by  day  and  night  the  groans  and 
the  prayers  of  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  persecuted 
Albigenses,  the  ''few  sheep"  left  in  the  wilderness,  and 
like  Paul  he  "assiuredly  gathered"  thence  that  Qod 
had  called  him  to  a  ministry  among  them.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  added  that  the  veiy  danger  of  the  mission 
gave  it  an  additwnal  charm  in  his  eyes.  Henri  was  the 
descendant  of  warriors,  in  him  the  faith  of  a  Yaudois 
missionary  was  grafted  upon  the  spirit  of  a  knight 
errant  The  religion  of  Christ,  whilst  it  always  retains 
its  own  divine  qualities,  takes  its  colouring  from  the 
soul  it  pervades.  At  any  time,  but  above  all  now,  in  his 
hot  eager  youth,  Henri  would  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  midst  of  Crusaders  and  Inquisitors  with  much  the 
same  ardour  that  a  champion  of  the  Cross  would  couch 
.  his  lance  against  an  army  of  infidels  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine.  Yet  with  how  many  motives  and  principles 
of  action  which  the  Crusader  never  knew.  It  was  in 
the  inspiring  power  of  these  principles,  not  in  natural 
<x[  inherited  courage,  that  his  real  strength  lay,  and  it 
may  be  he  proved  it  so  in  the  time  of  trial 

While  however  he  kept  his  favourite  project  steadily 
before  him,  and  worked  for  its  accomplishmexLt  vcl«<i^5c^ 
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lawful  way  that  presented  itself,  CYen  to  the  drudgery 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  petty  details  of 
a  travelling  merchanVs  calling,  he  at  the  same  time 
''did  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  to  him,**  he  prepared 
himself  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  decision  of  the  Barbes, 
and  to  labour  with  all  his  might  in  whatever  sphere  they 
should  select  for  him. 

In  due  time  he  was  examined  before  the  Synod  of  the 
Vaudois  Church,  and  "ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.***  His  work 
was  then  assigned  him,  and  great  was  his  astonishment 
to  hear  that  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Barbes  that 
he  should  travel  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  Fer- 
vently, though  silently,  did  he  thank  Him  who  had  thus 
given  him  "  the  desire  of  his  heart,"  and  he  felt  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  was  indeed 
providentially  directed  to  this  particular  portion  of  the 
missionary  field.  He  never  knew  precisely  to  what  he 
should  asdribe  the  change  in  the  intention  of  tlie  Barbes, 
but  he  naturally  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  Amaud, 
who  was  present  at  the  Synod.  It  may  have  been  also 
owing  in  part  to  a  conversation  he  had  held  on  the  sub- 
ject with  one  of  his  teachers,  in  which  he  was  led  to 
express  his  desires  with  much  earnestness. 

It  may  be  supposed  he  lost  no  time  in  entermg  upon 
his  career.  Once  more  he  crossed  the  mountains  with 
Amaud,  for  a  brief  farewell  visit  to  his  home  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Guil.  The  days  he  spent  there,  though 
few,  were  days  much  to  be  remembered  in  after  life. 
Never  before  did  he  think  the  Valley  so  fair,  the  villagers 
so  kind  and  friendly,  the  little  cottage  such  a  happy 
place,  and  Aim6e— how  changed  was  the  "little  sister," 
as  he  still  called  her !  No  longer  the  gay  child  with 
whom  he  played  so  often,  but  a  demure,  thonghtfiil 
maiden  in  the  beauty  of  dawning  womanhood,  with  deep 
blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  very  far  into  his  soul,  and 
yet  somehow  shrank  from  meeting  his  gaze.  Henri 
found  himself  more  than  once  dreaming  strangely  of  a 
time  long  ago,  when  he  rode  behind  his  master,  the 
Viscount  of  Beziers,  to  a  tourney  where  the  beautiful 
Lady  Beatrice  de  Toulouse  presided.  But  what  likeness 
could  he  trace  between  the  modest  violet  of  the  Valleys 
and  the  gay  rose  of  the  land  of  the  Troubadours  ?  He 
reproached  himself  for  these  wayward  fancies,  which 
indeed  were  only  excusable  because  they  floated  un- 
bidden across  his  mind^  like  the  perfume  of  flowers  in 
summer,  or  like  stnuns  of  remembered  music.  As  the 
best  antidote  to  idle  dreams,  he  employed  himself  in 
receiving  and  laying  up  in  his  memory  the  counsels 
which  Amaud's  long  experience  suggested.  In  his  case 
these  were  particularly  required.  It  was  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Vaudois  to  send  forth  their  missionaries 
two  and  two,  "one  who  was  more  familiar  with  the 
places,  roads,  persons,  and  afiairs,  and  the  other  belong- 
ing to  the  newly  chosen,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire 
practical  knowledge."  *    For  obvious  reasons  this  wise 
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custom  could  not  be  adhered  to  in  Henrfs  case.  He 
must  go  alone;  and  it  will  be  readily  bdieved  tliit  it 
was  not  without  deep  feeling  and  many  aad  fbiebodindi 
that  Amaud  saw  this  beloved  son,  (for  as  audi  m  tnth 
he  held  him,)  depart  on  a  mission  so  haardoDi  He 
had  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  should  see  his  ftee 
no  more. 

"  Qod  be  with  thee,  my  son,  and  bring  thee  had:  to  u,' 
were  the  words  that  accompanied  his  parting  embrue. 

"  If  it  be  His  will,"  Henri  genUy  added. 

"  Amen ! "  retmned  the  Barbe.  "  His  holy  will  be 
done  in  thee  and  me." 

Briefer  even  than  this  had  been  HenrTs  CueweDle 
the  little  sister ;  the  rough  though  kindly  Maigpl  tilked 
more  than  all  the  rest  together,  and  it  was  well,  ftrs 
it  not  sometimes  a  relief  to  have  the  tearful  sfleM 
which  reveals  too  muc]i  covered  with  a  veil  of  oommaH 
place  speech  which  reveals  nothing  f 

The  Barbes  had  fumished  Henri  with  a  soffident 
sum  of  money  from  the  fund  appropriated  for  sich  ya" 
poses  out  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Ysodnii 
and  their  friends.  The  young  merchant  missioniiT^ 
first  joumey,  therefore,  was  to  Marseilles,  where  he 
purchased  such  artides  as  he  thought  suitable :  Iieeik 
kerchiefs,  rings,  and  perfumes,  which  he  well  bsf 
would  not  only  please  the  refined  ladies  of  his  sitiM 
province,  but  would  not  be  considered  beneath  the 
notice  of  their  luxurious  and  sometimes  effemloele 
lords.  The  Vaudois  of  that  day  had  confederates  eiil 
secret  disdplesin  nearly  all  the  great  dties  of  SontiMB- 
Europe,  and  especially  in  the  south  of  France  ;eil 
Henri  had  been  carefully  directed  to  those  in  Maneilke 
who  shared  his  sentiments,  and  would  assist  him  inlii 
work.  In  retum  for  their  good  offices,  he  hrooght  thei 
welcome  tidings  from  the  Valleys,  and  strengtbeMl 
their  faith  under  the  persecutions  and  difficnltiei  ^ 
which  they  were  exposed  since  the  disastrous  cnsedft 
He  found  at  Marseilles  an  aged  Barbe  from  the  Vtt 
phinese  Alps,  named  Victoire,  who  in  other  daji  bed 
made  more  than  one  'nussionary  joumey  wHfa  Ml 
adopted  father.  The  old  man  listened  with  teue  I* 
Henri's  account  of  his  friend,  which  was  given  wiftel 
the  warmth  of  enthusiastic  affection.  ''Would,*' ed 
he,  "that  I  could  see  him  once  again  before  I  &' 
And  then  came  another  longing,  "  Would  that  I  eorii 
die  amongst  mine  own  people  and  there  ht  huriei'' 

"And  why  not,  father  ?"  suggested  Henri. 

"Why  not  ?"  echoed  the  old  man^  ''Umbs  moieli' 
firm  thui  these  have  made  longer  journeys.* 

"It  were  no  loss  to  me,"  siud  Henri,  "to  reba* 
some  part  of  my  way ;  for  I  would  gladly  pass  tbt^ 
Northem  Dauphiny ;  and  if  my  escort  and  my  ana  a> 
aid  thee,  father,  thou  wouldst  honour  me  hj  aoo^Al 
them."  So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  HenrPs  vflM 
service  to  his  aged  companion  did  not  cease  untfl  ki 
left  him  within  a  short  and  easy  joum^  of  M/k 
where  he  was  sure  of  a  welcome  amongst  brethicB^ 
the  faith. 
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Imi  had  ayaOed  himself  of  such  opportunities  as 
diciimstances  of  their  journey  afforded  to  speak  a 
[din  season  to  peasant  fellow  travellers,  or  servants 
the  humble  inns  where  they  rested,  but  it  was  not 
al  he  found  himself  alone  that  his  wandering  ministry 
lid  be  properly  said  to  have  begun.  Of  such  a  mini-. 
f  a  precious  relic  remuns  to  us,  fossilized  and  em- 
Ided  in  the  rocky  soil  of  an  Inquisitor's  lucrubra- 
u.  «  The  Yaudois  missionaries,"  says  Rainier,  their 
ler  enemy,  ''gain  access  to  the  higher  classes  by 
lug  about  as  pedlars.  They  ofifer  for  sale  to  people 
(pality  ornamental  articles  such  as  rings  and  veils, 
ter  a  purdiase  has  been  made,  if  the  pedlar  is  asked, 
tave  you  anything  more  to  sell  V  he  answers, '  I  have 
ids  more  precious  than  these ;  I  would  make  you  a 
iieat  of  them  if  ybu  would  promise  not  to  betray  me 
the  dergy.'  Having  been  assured  on  this  point,  he 
fi,  'I  have  a  pearl  so  brilliant  that  a  roan  by  means 
it  may  learn  to  know  Qod ;  I  have  another,  so  splen-. 
I  that  it  kindles  the  love  of  Qod  in  the  heart  of  him 

0  possesses  it,'  and  so  forthw  He  speaks  of  pearls  meta- 
Qiieally ;  then  he  repeats  some  portion  of  Scripture 
th  which  he  is  familiar,— such  as  that  of  St  Luke, 
"he  angel  Gabriel  was  sent,'  or  the  words  of  Jesus 
nst  in  John  xiiL, '  Before  the  feast,'  &c.  When  he 
incceeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of  his  hearer,  he 
Ml  on  to  that  passage  in  Matthew  zxUi.  and  Mark 
7 'Woe  unto  you  that  devour  widows'  houses,'  &c. 
ifted  to  whom  those  denunciations  are  to  be  applied 
H^B, '  To  the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders.'  Then 
)  heretic  compares  the  state  of  the  Romish  Church 
ih  his  own.  '  Your  doctors,'  he  says, '  are  ostenta- 
Bs  ID  their  dress  and  manners ;  they  love  the  highest 
k  at  table,  and  to  be  called  masters  (rabbi),  but  we 
not  seek  such  masters ! . .  •  And  because  we  possess 
i  true  Christian  faith,  and  all  teach  a  pure  doctrine, 
i  leoommend  a  holy  life,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
aeaite  us  to  death,  even  as  they  treated  Christ  him- 
C. . .  After  this,  or  some  such  address,  the  heretic 

1  to  his  hearer, '  Examine  and  consjder  which  is  the 
il  perfidct  religion  and  the  purest  faith,  whether 
I  or  that  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  choose  it, 
ichever  it  may  be.' "  To  this  sketch,  illustrative  of 
urTs  proceedings  as  well  as  those  of  many  of  his 
thren,  it  is  necessary  to  add  one  qualifying  remark. 

knew  that  light  alone  can  expel  darkness;  that 
th  positive  and  not  merely  negative  must  be  given 

soq)  to  rest  on,  else  were  it  to  little  purpose  ruth- 
illy  to  Bweep  away  its  refuges  of  lies.  Therefore  the 
iaal  point  of  his  discourse  was  always  the  love  of 
rist,  and  not  the  sins  of  "  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
aC  He  did  not  shun  to  tell  his  hearers  that  iast- 
p^  mortifications,  and  priestly  pardons  could  never 
»  away  gaUt^  but  he  told  them  first  of  Him  whose 
od  avuled  to  cleanse  their  consciences  from  dead 
(ka.  He  knew  that  weaiy  hearts  were  to  be  found 
teath  the  knight^a  steel  corslet,  the  court  lady's  em- 
idend  faoqae^aDd  the  peaaanlfa  rough  jerkin,  and  to 


lead  some  of  these  to  the  great  Burden-bearer  was  his 
highest  and  noblest  ambition. 


V.—THB  OASTLE. 

One  sultry  summer  day  Henri,  burdened  with  his 
pack,  made  his  way  slowly,  and  with  much  fatigue, 
along  a  dusty  road,  the  sky  above  him  looking  grey 
and  misty  with  intense  heat,  and  the  parched  and 
whitened  olives,  the  only  trees  within  sigh^  seeming  as 
if  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  very  sources  of  their  life. 
Having  crossed  the  Rhone  the  day  before,  he  had  now 
actually  entered  Languedoc,  his  native  province. 

"My  destination  cannot  be  more  than  two  leagues 
distant,"  said  our  young  merchant  as  he  toiled  on  with 
weaiy  limbs,  but  a  brave  heart  ''  From  the  next  turn 
I  should  almost  see  the  castle  of  Montmartre,— I  mind 
me  the  sight  breaks  upon  the  traveller  at  once  and  un- 
expectedly. Now  God  give  me  the  opportunity  to  return 
tenfold  into  the  bosom  of  the  Seigneur  the  kindness  he 
showed  me  when  I  came  to  his  gate  a  poor  weary  sor- 
rowful child  nine  years  ago ;  and  God  open  his  heart, 
and  that  of  others  beneath  his  roof,  to  attend  to  His 
words  spoken  by  my  unworthy  lips." 

A  few  hours  Later  he  was  knocking  at  the  barred  gate 
of  the  stately  and  strongly  fortified  castle  of  the  Baron 
de  Montmartre,  where  he  had  been  so  hospitably  re- 
ceived on  his  journey  to  the  Yalleys.  After  some  delay 
an  uncouth  and  surly  porter  made  his  appearance,  and 
met  Henri's  request  for  admittance  with  a  rude  denial 

"  There  be  no  fair  ladies  here,"  he  said, ''  to  care  for 
thy  gauds  and  baubles,  and  my  lord  loves  not  trampers.** 

Not  greatly  disconcerted  by  this  repulse,  he  was  be- 
ginniug  to  try  the  effect  of  persuasion,  when  a  horseman, 
richly  dressed,  and  followed  by  a  couple  of  hounds,  rode 
up  to  the  gate,  which  the  porter,  with  a  low  obeisance, 
immediately  threw  open.  Henri  looked  up,  expecting 
to  see  the  well-remembered  countenance  of  the  youi^g 
lord  who  had  shown  him  kindness.  He  was  disap- 
pointed ;  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  convioce  him  that 
the  horseman's  light  hair  and  beard,  fair  freckled  facE^ 
and  narrow  forehead,  belonged  not  to'Gaspard  de  Mont- 
martre. 

Meanwhile  the  rider  dismounted,  threw  his  rein  to 
the  porter,  and  sounded  a  blast  upon  a  silver  bugle 
which  hung  by  his  side.  As  he  did  so  his  eye  fell  on 
Henri,  whom  he  regarded  with  much  haughtiness  and 
some  curiosity. 

''  Who  is  that  varlet  ?"  he  asked. 

Henri  advanced,  and  bowing  to  the  young  knight, 
answered  for  himsell 

"  My  lord,  I  am  a  merchant,  and  I  have  journeyed 
hither  with  my  wares  from  the  great  city  of  Marseilles. 
An'  it  please  you,  I  have  many  things  which" — 

"  Hast  thou  hoods  and  jesses  in  thy  pack  fit  for  a 
jer-falcon?"  interrupted  the  young  gentleman. 

Fortunately  Henri  had  provided  himself  with  these 
articles^  and  h^  said  io« 
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"  Then  I  will  inspect  them  at  leisure.  Etienne ! " 
he  turned  to  a  heavy-looking  lad,  who  came  in  answer 
to  his  hugle. 

"  Lead  that  fellow  to  the  lesser  red  chamber,  and  let 
him  wait  there  till  I  come.  Now,  hark,"  he  added, 
"  none  of  thy  blunders,  or  the  steward  shall  settle  ac- 
counts with  thee,  and  thou  knowest  he  is  no  jester." 

The  page  turned  from  him  in  silence,  and  led  the 
way  through  the  long  and  gloomy  passages  of  the 
castle. 

As  soon  as  he  deemed  himself  safe  beyond  hearing,  he 
muttered  with  a  sullen  air,  *^  Scant  obedience  shouldst 
thou  have  from  me  were  it  not  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
feel  the  scourge  on  my  shoulders." 

'^  That  yoimg  gentleman  is  not  then  the  son  of  your 
lord  the  baron  ?"  asked  Henri. 

"In  good  sooth,  no.  That  is  my  lord's  kinsman, 
Bertrand  d'Aymonet" 

"  And  his  son"— 

"  Ah,  sir,  he  is  ill.  A  year  agone,  in  the  chase,  he 
fractured  his  right  arm ;  he  hath  never  been  the  same 
since,  and  the  leeches  say  he  never  wilL  The  saints 
have  pity  on  him !  He  was  open  in  heart  and  hand, 
not- like  "- 

Henry  was  far  from  anxious  to  receive  dangerous 
confidences,  so  he  interrupted  him  to  inquire  for  the 
baron. 

''  He  is  not  just  what  he  used  to  be.  He  hath  taken 
to  religion  of  late,  at  least  since  the  new  father  confes- 
sor hath  come,  and  hard  penances  he  gives  us,  for  a 
black  Cistercian  that  he  is." 

The  boy's  face,  as  he  said  this,  assumed  a  half  ludi- 
crous expression  of  disgust  and  dislike. 

^  Here  we  are  at  last  1".  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ushered 
Henri  into  a  large  and  handsomely  fUmished  apartment, 
hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  red  vt^as  the  prevailing 
colour. 

'^  I  dare  not  stay  here,  but  I  shall  see  thee  again." 

And  his  guide  bounded  down  the  narrow  stairs  to 
announce  in  the  servants'  hall  the  welcome  news  that 
a  travelling  merchant  was  in  the  castle,  and  that  they 
might  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  satisl^j^ing  their  curi- 
oeity  with  his  wares  and  his  stories  of  foreign  climes. 

Henri,  when  left  alone,  unstrapped  his  pack  £rom 
his  shoulders,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  He  usually  received  a  much  more  hos- 
pitable welcome  at  the  places  where  he  stopped ;  for 
those  who  pursued  the  calling  he  had  assum^  were  in 
those  days  gladly  entertained  in  the  halls  of  the  noble, 
as  well  as  at  the  firesides  of  the  humbler  classes.  But 
he  had  learned  to  take  aU  things  as  they  came,  and  to 
keep  the  end  he  had  in  view  so  constantly  before  him, 
as  to  care  but  little  comparatively  for  the  comforts  or 
discomforts  of  the  ways  that  led  to  it.  Might  jbe  but 
be  the  bearer  of  peace  to  one  heart  within  thpea^waUs ! 
It  would  seem  from  the  page's  words  that .  peace  waq 
sorely  needed.  But  his  thoughtis  soon  grew  confused, 
and  be  feU  asleep  on  the  settle  where  he  had. thrown 


himself,  leaning  against  his  pack,  and  not 
curtain  which  divided  the  apartment  when  1 
another  into  which  it  opened. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  he  n 
by  loud  voices  in  the  adjoining  toool  He 
Avoid  hearing  what  was  said,  however  u 
might  be  to  act  the  part  of  eaves-dropper, 
was  demanding,  rather  than  requestin^^  th 
sum  of  money,  which  was  refused  with  an  in 
expression  of  scorn  and  loathing  in  words  li 
**  Had  I  the  gold,  I  wodd  poor  it  rndtec 
throat  rather  than  lend  it- thee  for  thy  pleas 

The  tones  of  the  reply,  while  searcely  le 
were  far  more  angiy,  and  Henry  thought  he 
the  voice  of  Bartrand  d'Aymonet 

"  I  tell  thee,  Qaspard,  I  will  htfve  thy  go 
with  it  the  name  and  the  honours  thou  hast 

*'  If  my  right  arm  is  crippled,"  was  the  ai 
.  left  is  still  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  a 
tice  against  such  a  coward  as  thou  art" 

"Justice !"  growled  Bertrand  in  fierce  aQ( 
tiee— for  the  lands  of  Montmartre  to  pass  fr 
and  kin  to" — 

"  To  his  «m,— that  son  whose  right  to  bei 
and  wear  bis  escutcheon  hath  been  publicly 
by  his  noble  suzerain  and  ally,  the  Count  of 

"Ay,  truly,"  sneered  D'Aymonet,  "by 
count,  whose  domains  the  decree  of  holy  0 
so  justly  given  to  another ;  and  that  othei 
de  Montfort,  has  pledged  his  knightly  word 

Henri's  start  and  groan  when  these  woi 
his  ear  might  almost  have  been  audible  i 
room.  In  his  secluded  home  in  the  YaXk 
never  even  heard  that  the  ruin  of  the  Count  < 
had  followed  that  of  his  braver  and  moi 
nephew.  And  kU  dominions  also  had  d 
seized!  To  so  little  purpose  had  he  aba 
helpless  and  faithful  vassals, — ^had  he  sacrifi 
conscience,  mercy,  and  sold  himself  the  slav 
How  bitter  must  it  have  been  after  all  th 
"  martyr  by  the  pang  without  the  palm,"  - 
and  ignoble  fate !  At  that  moment  Henri 
thanked  Qod  for  the  bright  brief  career  of 
young  master,  with  its  sad  but  stainless  e 
are  times  when  the  best  thing  a  man  can  i 
earth,  is  to  die ;  and  in  more  senses  than  om 
words  are  true,  that  he  who  will  save  hi 
lose  it. 

His  mind  filled  with  these  thoughts,  he 
heard  the  angry  discussion  between  the 
nobles.  But  some  words  at  last  arrested  h 
by  the  tone  of  passionate  earnestness  in 
were -uttered.  The  speaker  was  he  whose  i 
not  yet  seen.  In  answer  to  some  taunt  aboi 
lands  of  Montmartre, — 

"  Broad  though  they  be  and  rich,"  he  a 
are  things  better  worth  striving  for.  Wen 
the  quarrel  between  os,  some  weapon  kif 
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it  be  found  to  end  it  But  hear  me,  Ber- 
nonet,  I  will  not  have  my  fathei's  confidence 
age  made  to  deny  the  principles  of  hia  life, 
le,  hiB  lands,  his  wealth  employed  to  farther 
bis  soul  abhors, — the  cause  of  the  Langue 
it  the  Langue  d*Oc,*  of  Anjou  and  his  myr- 
Inst  the  free  lords  of  Provence,  of  priestcraft 
famous  crusade  against  men  who  fight  for 
18  and  their  lives.  In  this  quarrel  I  will  ven- 
his  I  will  maintain,  God  helping  me,  with 
nd  of  a  true  knight  against  the  right  of  a 
a  traitor  " 

f^,  if  answer  there  were,  was  too  low  to 
fs  ear ;  but  he  heard  the  sound  of  retreating 
lirough  the  room  and  down  the  staircase. 
was  a  long  silence,  only  broken  by  a  heavy 
1  sigh.  At  last  some  one  appeared  to  cross 
ent  slowly  and  rather  unsteadily,  in  another 
e  airtain  was  withdrawn,  and  he  did  not 
he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  heir  of  Mont- 
•ugh  instead  of  the  handsome,  light-hearted 
10  had  dieered  him  with  words  and  deeds  of 
e  saw  before  him  a  young  knight,  tall  indeed 
,  but  wan  and  wasted  as  if  from  the  effects 
ite  wound,  his  arm  bound  with  a  scarf,  and 
ithough  rich,  careless  and  disordered, 
ving  Henri  he  started,  and  his  pale  cheek 
inth  surprise,  perhaps  also  with  vexation  at 
t  <^  what  this  stranger  might  have  overheard, 
blunder  art  thou  here  ?  *'  he  asked  m  a  tone 
u 

1  not  wish  to  compromise  the  page,  who,  as 
1,  Ifad  led  him  to  the  larger  instead  of  the 
chamber,  so  he  only  answered,  ''I  was  de- 
it  the  leisure  of  a  young  gentleman  whom  I 
gate." 
>w  long,  prithee,  hast  thou  waited  his  lei- 

h,  my  lord,  I  know  not.    Being  wearied  with 
'  I  fdl  asleep.*' 

They  should  have  brought  thee  first  to  the 
er ;  a  manehet  of  beef  and  a  cup  of  red  wine 
t  prepared  thee  for  sweeter  slumbers." 
wed.    "  If  my  lord  will,"  he  said,  "  I  would 
be  opportunity  ci  showing  him  my  wares." 
worth  thy  trouble,  merchant ;  pity  there  is 
r  here  to  admire  thy  gauzes  and  kerchiefs." 
imiledy  a  smile  that  carried  Henri  back  into 
nd  gave  him  that  dim  mvsterious  feeling  with 
ire  all  acquainted,  of  the  same  look  seen  or 
en  before,  we  know  not  when  or  where, 
with  mudi  earnestness, — 
hdessy  I  am  persuaded  I  have  somewhat  of 
Old  stands  in  need." 

out  of  mere  good-nature,  Qaspard  de  Mont- 
oired  if  he  had  amongst  his  stock  any  of  the 

r  wwteb  of  tile  north  against  the  MUth  of  France. 


long  and  curiously  braided  silken  cords  which  the  cava- 
liers of  that  period  frequently  wore  suspended  firom 
their  helmets. 

In  this  too  Henri  was  fortunate,  he  produced  the 
articles,  and  the  young  knight,  having  thrown  himself 
on  the  settle  from  which  the  merchant  had  arisen  on 
his  entrance,  turned  them  over  with  his  thin  wasted 
fingeis.  Henri  r^;arded  him.  as  he  did  so  with  mournful 
interest  Pidhe  then  not  know  what  others  must  have 
knoim  toe  well,  that  in  all  human  likelihood  he  would 
never  wear  helm  or  hauberk  again  ?  Montmartre  in 
the  meantime  had  satisfied  his  taste,  and  now  offered 
the  payment. 

^  I  need  not  ask  thy  country,"  he  said,  as  Henri  gave 
back  a  silver  coin  in  exchange  for  his  gold  one.  ^  Thou 
hast  the  Langue  d'Oc  as  fpw  save  natives  ever  speak  it 
I  could  guess  thee  some  troubadour  or  at  the  least  a 
jongleur,*  who,  deprived  by  this  unhappy  crusade  of 
patrons  and  o[  bread,  deemed  selling  lace  a  more  profit- 
able employment  than  chanting  sirventes ;  were  it  not 
indeed,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  *'  that  no  votary  of  the 
gay  science  would  ever  have  produced  so  much  as  a  nail 
out  of  his  pouch." 

**  I  am  neither  troubadour  nor  jongleur,  juy  lord," 
replied  Henri,  '^yet  am  I  in  truth  a  native  of  Languedoc, 
and  I  have  lost  in  these  wars  far  more,  alas !  than  pat- 
rons or  bread.  But  I  liave  other  wares  than  these  to 
show  my  lord,"  he  continued,  for  he  had  already  decided 
on  his  plan  of  attack.  It  was  a  bold  one^  but  he  felt 
that  to  a  certain  degree  he  knew  his  ground. 

"  Nothing  more  that  I  need,"  returned  the  seigneur. 

"  I  have,  my  lord/'  said  Henri,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
him  with  an  earnest  expression,  "  I  bang  that  which  of 
all  things  in  the  world  thou  dost  need  most." 

Gaspard  de  Montmartre  changed  colour.  Could  this 
be  some  plot  of  D' Aymonet,  or  of  his  worthy  confederate 
Yidal,  the  black  Cistercian,  the  old  baron's  confessor 
and  now  almost  his  tyrant  ?  Or  could  this  merchant, 
— an  able  daring  youth  if  his  face  belied  him  not, — ^hav- 
ing overheard  his  conversation  with  his  enemy,  design 
to  offer  him  some  underhand  aid  in  carrying  out  a 
scheme  of  vengeance  1  Who  could  tell  whether  amongst 
those  curious  flasks  of  perfume  there  might  not  lurk 
some  poison  phial?  No,  thank  heaven,  he  was  not 
come  to  that,  he  meant  only  to  use  honourable  weapons. 

Henri  spoke  again,  ''  I  have  potent  medicines,"  he 
said. 

"  And  so  have  I,"  Gaspard  returned  lightly,  for  he  was 
determined  not  in  any  way  to  betray  himself.  "  At  least 
the  feeches  call  them  so." 

*'  The  medicines  I  possess,"  continued  the  merchant 
missionary,  "  heal  not  the  perishing  body,  but  the  im- 
mortal souL  I  have  one,  the  entrance  of  which  gives 
peace." 

"And  thou—thou  art—"  said  Gaspard  in  broken 
words,  but  his  agitation  did  not  allow  him  to  proceed. 

*  An  inferior  aort  of  mlnatrd;  Uiti  Jongleora  redted  tlie  vet^bca 
compcaed  by  the  tronbadonrai 
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**  I  am  nothing,  save  one  commissioned  to  speak  in 
the  ears  of  all  that  will  hear  me  the  words  of  God." 

•*  Thou  art  an  Albigensian  heretic." 

Henri  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  rapid  conclusion. 
"  Dost  thou  think  then,"  he  said,  "that  heretics  alone 
possess  the  secret  of  peace  ?" 

**  No,"  returned  the  young  man,  recoyering  his  com- 
posure, "  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  peace.  I  deem  it  merely  a  sound,  a  name,  part 
cf  the  '  Pax  vobiscum '  of  a  canting  monk."  He  spoke 
hi  bitter  j  est,  or  perhaps  in  more  bitter  earnest  "  How- 
ever, I  may  have  slandered  thee  by  that  word  heretic." 
*  **  At  least,"  said  Henri,  "  I  am  slandered  in  good 
company,"  and  he  repeated  the  opening  lines  of  the 
"  Nobla  Ley^on" : — 

" '  Si  n'ta  alcon  bon,  qne  ame  et  tem*  Tethn  Xriit,*  **  Ac. 

"  If  there  be  any  one  who  }prt»  and  fears  Jeans  Christi 
Who  will  not  cnree,  nor  swear,  uor  lie, 
Nor  take  rengeance  on  his  enemiea'  '*— 

To  his  great  surprise  Qaspard  de  Montmartre  supplied 
the  conclusion, — 

***Tbej  say  that  he  is  a  Vandols,  and  worthy  of  punishment*  ** 

"  Dost  thou  not  fear,  Vaudois,"  he  added, "  to  talk  thy 
heresy  to  me  ?  The  Montmartres  have  ever  been  true 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  I  have  given  thee  no  pledge,  no 
promise  of  safety,  and  I  have  but  to  touch  yonder  bell 
to  summon  those  to  my  side  with  whom  thy  life  would 
not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  There  is  in  this 
castle  a  monk  whom  the  pope  has  nominated  inquisitor 
for  heresy ;  he  is  cruel,  pitiless,  strong  in  deed  and  pur- 
pose.   One  word  to  him  and  thou  art  lost." 

"  But  that  word  will  never  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
seigneur  Gaspard  de  Montmartre." 

"  How  knowest  thou?" 

"  By  thy  face  and  thy  heart,  that  heart'whose  true 
voice  I  hear  through  the  light  and  scornful  words  thy 
lips  endeavour  to  utter,  and  its  voice  is  nought  else  than 
amoan  of  unsatisfied  longing  for  something  which  neither 
the  earth  thou  knowest,  nor  the  heaven  thy  priests  de- 
scribe, can  give  thee.  Hast  thou  ever  heard  the  tale  of 
God's  love  and  mercy  to  sinful  man  ? " 

''  I  have  heard  that  God  loves  the  good." 

**  He  loves  sinners^  those  that  are  wandering  far  from 
him,  those  that  have  despised  and  forsaken  him.  Be- 
hold a  picture  of  his  mind  toward  thee."  And  Henri  be- 
gan to  repeat  that  most  touching  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
parables,  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  Gaspard's  dark 
^es  never  wandered  from  his,  nor  lost  their  look  of  eager 
strained  and  almost  painful  attention,  until  he  came  to 
the  words,  '*  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  Father,"  then 
he  suddenly  turned  his  face  aside  and  concealed  it  with 
his  hands.  When  Henri  concluded  there  was  silence, 
but  Gaspard*8  whole  frame  trembled  visilily,  and  at  last 
A  slight  suppressed  sound  as  of  weeping  met  his  ear. 

Suddenly  Montmartre  uncovered  his  face,  now  nearly 
free  from  all  traces  of  emotion. 

<'  Hark  I "  he  said  in  a  hurried  whisper,  "  I  hear  foot- 


steps. We  may  not  be  discovered  thus,  but  see  thee  i 
i  must  and  ^L  I  have  perchance  as  much  to  ti 
to  hear.  It  is  the  hour  of  the  evening  mesl,  go 
amongst  the  rest,  eat,  drink,  be  as  gay  and  nnoone 
as  thou  canst ;  and  mark  me,  do  not  oompromiii 
self  (for  the  monk  Tidal  is  a  very  serpent),  the 
schal  will  see  thee  well  lodged,  and  in  the  mom 
here, — ^an  hour  after  daybreak." 

No  more  could  be  said,  for  at  that  moment  a 
robed  and  sandalled  monk  entered  the  room ;  1 
peared  to  be  a  sleek,  jovial,  good-humoured  sgmi 
the  class,  and  Henri  marvelled  if  he  indeed  desen 
character  Gaspard  de  Montmartre  had  just  given 

VI.~THE  WAT  OF  TRAKSGRESSOBS. 

Whilst  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  of  Monti 
enjoy  their  tranquil  slumbers,  with  the  except 
one  whose  eyes  have  been  held  waking  by  bodS 
and  mental  anguish  and  perplexity,  a  brief  expla 
may  be  given  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  wfaldi 
it  at  this  period  the  scene  of  a  rancorous  and 
feud.  The  baron  was  a  man  advanced  in  yean, 
honest  as  far  as  the  dictates  of  his  dimly-lighte 
science  led  him,  and  occasionally  exhibiting  renu 
traits  of  generous  feeling.  But  at  the  same  t 
was  haughty,  obstinate,  and  self-opiniated  to  i 
treme  degree.  Although  superstitious  and  ignon 
possessed  a  good  deal  of  natural  shrewdness,  i 
quently  saw  his  way  to  very  just  conclusions.  1 
intellectual  vision  was  of  that  kind  which  more : 
discerns  distant  objects  than  those  immediately 
the  eye.  On  the  politics  of  his  day  bis  view 
sounder  than  those  of  most  of  his  contempt 
but  owing  to  the  passion  and  prejudice  which  1* 
to  disregard  in  his  conduct  the  dictates  of  o( 
sense,  his  domestic  life  had  been  a  series  of  mi 
It  was  to  the  credit  of  his  political  sagacity  t 
looked  upon  the  crusade  against  the  Albigen* 
unmitigated  abhorrence.  Not,  however,  that  1 
any  sympathy  with  that  persecuted  people.  S 
sidered  them  a  set  of  low  fanatics,  with  whom 
rather  disreputable  to  have  anything  to  do ;  ai 
were  very  foolish  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  spec 
opinions,  which  he  declared  he  could  never  even 
stand,  the  simple  fact  being  that  he  had  not  in 
given  them  an  hour's  serious  and  connected  tl 
One  thing  he  comprehended,  that  the  sectaric 
the  enemies  of  the  established  order  of  thinj 
principally  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Now  men 
stamp  are  nearly  always  conservative ;  and  al 
he  could  rail  bitterly  enough  against  the  cornq 

*  »•  The  excessive  cormptlon  of  the  clergj  had,  aa  w«  hi 
ftimishcd  a  subject  for  the  satirical  powers  of  the  Trei 
The  cupidity,  the  disstmnlation,  and  the  baaeneii  of  tinSk 
rendered  them  odious  both  to  the  noblea  aad  the  peep 
priests  and  monks  incessanUy  employed  themtelTea  li  4 
the  sick,  the  widowed,  th«  fktherteas,  aad  todeed  all  wl 
weakness,  or  mlsfortone  placed  within  fhtlr  gnvi  «t 
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i  {he  religious  classes  when  the  red  wine  of  Languedoc 
bested  bis  yeins,  or  when  some  flagrant  instance  of 
piesily  ayarice  or  immorality  was  brought  before  him, 
toe  gusts  of  passion  did  not  drive  his  bark  towards 
the  port  of  any  settled  conclusion  that  might  become  a 
principle  of  action,  and  he  was  content  to  drift  along,  a 
Menbly  consistent  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  "a  good  Christian,"  at  least  in  the  estimation  of 
the  kindly,  easy-going,  .meek-tempered  priest,  who  for 
nany  years  filled  the  post  of  his  fother-confessor  with 
miction  to  both  parties.  In  shorty  the  baron  was  a 
validly  man ;  the  concerns,  the  interests,  the  things 
tbich  ''are  seen,**  were  all  in  all  to  him,  whilst  of  those 
i^QD  which  the  eyidence  of  the  senses  cannot  be  brought 
to  bear  his  notions  were  yague  and  unreal.  His  hatred 
tf  the  crusade,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  howeyer  founded 
n  rcnson ;  he  saw  that  the  result  of  that  movement 
voqU  be,  what  in  time  it  actually  was,  the  destruction 
lot  alone  of  the  Albigenses  but  of  the  fair  region  in 
vhidi  they  dwelt;  that  the  prosperity,  the  independence, 
te  nationality  of  the  people  who  spoke  the  Langue  d*Oc 
were  at  stake ;  and  he  already  beheld  in  the  distance 
the  desolation  of  southern  France,  the  fall,  never  to 
ive  again,  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Trou- 
Mmrs,  and  the  bloody  usurpation  of  some  northern 
potentate.  One  cause  in  particular  there  was  which 
Bade  him  keen-sighted  in  this  matter.  His  house  had 
nwved  in^past  years  many  signal  benefits  from  the 
CiRDitB  of  Toulouse,  and  these  he  repaid  by  a  loyal 
inherence— something  between  alliance  and  vassalage 
^  the  reigning  count  The  noble  house  of  Toulouse 
Wat  this  time,  the  most  powerful  of  southern  France, 
lid  its  counts  were  kings  in  all  but  name.  But  their 
pNtness  and  sovereignty  were  placed  by  the  war  in  the 
BNt  imminent  peril,  and  Montmartre  knew  that  if 
they  laocumbed,  the  swarm  of  lesser  potentates,  vis- 
^oonb,  barons,  or  seigneurs,  who  in  their  own  castles 
Imitated  royal  state  and  exercised  absolute  jurisdiction, 
*VQld  fan  easy  victims  to  the  invi^ers,  and  the  whole 
^  of  things  be  changed,  greatly  for  the  worse,  as  far 
^  he^  Bertrand  de  Monl^uartre,  was  personally  con- 
B^oei  Therefore  the  badge  of  the  white  cross,  and  all 
^  asBomed  it,  were  alike  Iiatefol  in  his  eyes.  His 
■i^gDatioii  may  be  imagined  when  the  news  reached 
'%  that  under  the  influence  of  religious  fanaticism, 
"b  near  kinsman,  the  Seigneur  d'Aymonet,  son  of  a 
^Meased  sister,  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
PiQBoten  of  the  crusade,  and  even  showed  himself 
*iNg,  at  the  bidding  of  a  crazy  monk  (as  the  baron  in 
^li^ger  dared  to  call  the  redoubtable  St.  Dominic),  to 
i^^dmine  the  best  interests  of  his  house,  and  those  of 
ancient  friends  and  allies. 


;  ia  dcbraditry  aod  drnnkenneM  the  money  which  they 
I7UM  nott  abameftil  ertlflceiL ....  The  ffentiyhad  Imbibed 
[tMatemnl  ^  the  corrnpted  clergy,  that  they  were  anwlliing 
their  ^Idreo  to  the  priesthood;  Md  they  granted  the 
ila  their  gift  to  their  Mrranti  and  bailifh.  *I  had  rather 
J***kMB  8  prleat  than  hare  done  m  diigraoeftU  a  thing,*  became  a 
***Mlal  aprarfsa.**— Abmendiri  UUfvtwt  ^Ewcpt, 


Kow  it  so  happened  that  between  this  obnoxious 
Seigneur  d'Aymonet  and  the  heirship  of  the  Baron  de 
Montmartre  there  only  stood  the  life  of  a  deformed  and 
sickly  infant  Montmartre  had  married  at  a  rather 
advanced  age,  and  his  wife  died  within  a  few  years, 
leaving  to  his  guardianship  a  babe  who  seemed  very 
unlikely  to  survive  long  enough  to  inherit  his  lands  and 
honours,  or  if  he  did  so,  to  be  able  to  retain  them 
amidst  the  struggles  of  those  rough  times.  The  baron 
was  therefore  much  relieved  when  a  company  of  preach- 
ing monks,  who  in  their  wanderings  through  the 
country  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  the  castle, 
begged  permission  ta  take  the  child  to  their  monastery, 
where,  as  they  averred,  many  cures  had  already  been 
wrought,  through  the  intercession  of  their  patron  St 
Nicholas  the  special  protector  of  children,  and  the 
virtues  of  certain  celebrated  relics  in  their  possession. 
The  baron  wsa  superstitious  enough  to  believe  these 
stories ;  he  allowed  the  child  to  accompany  the  monks, 
sending  with  him  proper  attendants,  and  also  a  liberal 
present,  which  he  intimated  was  only  an  earnest  of 
what  he  would  gladly  give  if  the  cure  were  efifected. 
Time  passed  on ;  the  monks  sent  flattering  accounts  of 
the  little  Gaspard's  improvement,  but  requested  his 
longer  stay  in  the  pure  air  of  the  Dauphinese  Alps, 
where  their  convent  was  situated,  and  amidst  the 
spiritual  advantages  it  was  supposed  to  enjoy.  The 
baron  consented  willingly  enough,  for  what  could  be  do 
with  a  sickly  motherless  child  at  his  castle  ?  He  sent 
more  gold  to  the  monastery,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  his  son,  an  intention  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  defer.  The  monks 
did  not  at  first  contemplate  a  deliberate  fraud,  but  they 
were  led  on  step  by  step.  It  was  a  great  temptation 
to  send  ialse  accounts,  to  put  better  for  worse  and 
strong  for  feeble,  when  the  little  words  written  so  easily 
on  parchment  were  answered  in  weighty  and  substantia] 
gold  bezants.  They  knew  that  from  the  distance  and 
the  infrequency  of  communication  they  were  likely  to 
pass  undiscovered,  particularly  since  they  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  remove  the  child*s  attendants,  and  to 
supply  their  places  with  creatures  of  their  own ;  and 
they  also  contrived  that  the  messengers  who  occa- 
sionally passed  to  and  fro  between  the  castle  and  the 
convent  should  be  persons  belonging  to  the  latter.  The 
baron's  promised  visit  they  held  to  be  uncertain  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Occupied  with  other  matters,  and  profoundly  unsus- 
picious, the  knight  actuaUy  allowed  so  long  a  period  as 
seven  years  to  elapse  before  he  demanded  his  son,  in 
terms  which  would  admit  of  no  further  prevarication  or 
delay,  and  at  the  same  time  he  announced  his  intention 
of  coming  in  person  to  fetch  him.  This  letter  fell  like 
a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the  frightened  monks. 
For  a  considerable  period  they  had  themselves  really 
hoped  that  the  child's  constitution  might  be  ultimately 
strengthened  and  his  deformity  at  least  partially  out- 
grown.    But  the  failure  they  lacked,  ^^tv^  «ac^ 
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honesty  to  confess  had  been  for  some  time  apparent  to 
themselves,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  care,  when  the 
baron's  messenger  arrived  Qaspard  de  Montmartre*s 
little  grave  had  already  been  dug  in  the  convent  burying 
place.  They  might  now  expect,  instead  of  rich  rewards, 
the  fierce  anger  of  the  powerful  noble.  Just  then  chance, 
(is  it  chance  that  so  often  brings  to  the  very  hands  of 
bad  men  the  instruments  of  only  half  intended  crimes  f) 
threw  in  their  way  a  handsome  healthy  boy,  with  some 
resemblance  in  feature  real  or  imagined  to  Gaspard,  and 
of  nearly  the  same  age.  If  the  baron's  supenAitions 
were  duly  worked  upon,  it  would  not  surely  be  difficult 
to  make  him  believe  that  the  prayers  of  St  Nicholas 
had  availed  to  produce  a  transformation  in  every  way  so 
agreeable,  particularly  as  his  child  was  only  two  years 
old  when  parted  from  him.  The  greatest  difficulty 
encountered  was  that  of  bending  their  chosen  instrument 
to  their  will;  for  the  boy  had  been  trained  in  a  better 
moral  school  than  that  of  the  monks,  and  he  well  knew 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  But  lavish 
promises  of  all  that  childhood  most  desires  at  length 
overcame  his  scruples,  and  the  matter  was  satisfactorily 
arranged.  The  child  proved  extremely  intelligent,  and 
seized  the  instructions  given  him  with  a  quickness  of 
apprehension  which  left  them  little  doubt  that  he  would 
act  his  part  to  perfection.  When  therefore  the  baron, 
attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  paid  his  promised  visit 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  they  presented  to  the 
happy  father  a  noble  boy,  stout  and  well  grown  for  his 
years,  fair  in  countenance  and  perfect  in  every  limb. 
What  heretic  after  this  could  refuse  his  faith  in  the 
potent  interccssins  and  the  wonder-working  power  of 
St.  Nicholas  1 

The  baron's  joy  and  gratitude  knew  no  bounds,  and 
were  evinced  in  the  way  the  monks  best  liked.  Never 
was  father  more  proud  of  a  son;  and  especially  as  this 
was  just  the  period  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Seigneur 
d'Aymonet  on  the  subject  of  the  Crusade.  He  thanked 
all  the  saints,  there  was  little  chance  now  of  the  recreant 
Crusader  inheriting  the  broad  lands  of  Montroartre,  and 
wearing  the  "  three  martins  sable  "  upon  a  field  or  on  his 
escutcheon.  He  went  at  once  with  his  recovered  trea- 
sure to  the  court  of  his  friend  Raymond  YI.,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  where  the  boy  was  admired  and  caressed  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  and  then  brought  him  home  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  his  own  vassals.  In  a  short  time 
the  false  Gaspard  won  his  way  into  the  affections  of  all, 
from  the  father  confessor  to  the  lowest  serf  who  tilled 
the  soil.  There  was  not  much  danger  of  his  betraying 
himself,  as  he  had  nothing  to  remember  and  very  little 
to  forget,  and  in  process  of  time  the  fact  that  he  was 
acting  a  part  almost  dropped  away  from  his  own  con- 
sciousness, and  the  good  things  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  seemed  his  rightful  inheritance.  He  was  a 
gallant  high-spirited  boy,  delighting  in  daring  feats  and 
manly  exercises,  fond  of  fun  and  play,  and  possessing  in 
a  remarkable  degree  those  qualities  which  combine  to 
form  the  character  we  rather  vaguely  call  ^^fascinating." 


It  is  true  that  the  confessor  and  others  remaiked  •& 
extreme  laxity  in  matters  of  religion  stnuige  in  one  who 
had  received  his  early  education  in  a  monasteiy,  bot 
the  natural  heedlessness  of  youth  was  accepted  as  n 
excuse  for  every  short-coming,  and  the  baron  cooU 
never  see  the  shadow  of  a  fault  in  his  son  and  heir. 

Thus  twelve  or  thirteen  yean  passed  happOy  and* 
harmoniously  away.  Then  changes  came  thick  ud 
fast;  the  old  confessor  died,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
by  the  Cistercian  monk  Yidal,  who  worked  bimidf 
assiduously  and  perseveringly  into  the  baroa'i  good 
graces.  With  much  difficulty  the  wily  churchman  par- 
suaded  his  patron  that  it  was  his  duty  to  reconcile  hioh 
self  to  his  relatives  ''for  his  soul's  health."  ProbaUf 
the  baron  would  have  resisted  to  the  Jast,  had  not 
D'Aymonet  about  this  time  met  his  death  in  De  Moat* 
forf  s  bloody  arid  inglorious  war.  His  son  was  not 
answerable  for  his  errors,  and  moreover,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  there  had  been,  peace  between  the  kinsmen, 
and  he  was,  naturally,  named  for  the  head  of  his  home. 
Bertrand  d'Aymonet  was  accordin^y  received  into 
favour  and  invited  to  the  castle.  But  the  youth  m 
ambitious,  he  aimed  at  much  more;  the  Cisterdanmook 
and  he  were  secret  confederates,  and  the  grand  design 
of  both  was  to  dispossess  the  hated  Gaspard  and  to  alter 
the  succession.  Bertrand  had  wealth  and  lands  to  win 
for  himself,  whilst  Yidal  sought  to  render  subsenrient 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  order,  and  to  those  of  the 
Papacy,  the  whole  power  of  Montmartre.  *  For  some 
reason  or  other  they  suspected  the  fraud  practised  bj 
the  monks  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  modi 
to  say  they  would  have  bartered  their  souls  for  tiie 
means  of  proving  it.  Already  they  had  ventoied 
cautiously  to  hint  their  surmises  to  some  of  the  retaineiSi 
and  were  induced  to  leave  the  cheated  baron  in  his  bappj 
ignorance,  only  by  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that 
he  would  have  the  first  man  who  dared  to  speak  to  bin 
on  the  subject  cut  in  pieces  instantly  before  his  eyesyor 
flung  into  the  hideous  oubliette  in  the  castle  yard.  For 
he  idolized  Gaspard  while  he  barely  tolerated  Bertiaad. 
But  he  was  old  and  infirm,  and  intellectually  no  niatcfa 
for  the  astute  and  scheming  YidaL  A  further  advan- 
tage, and  a  great  one,  accrued  to  this  side  from  Gaapsnf* 
serious  accident.  More  than  a  year  before  Henifaviiit 
to  the  castle,  while  engaged  one  day  in  hunting  befV 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  his  right  arm  fractu^  ^ 
science  of  leech-craft  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  it  o^ . 
be  doubted  whether  the  physicians  whom  the  bv^ 
spared  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  procuring)  did 
not  rather  increase  the  evil  they  were  expected  to  c^ 
However  this  may  be,  Gaspard,  after  a  year  of  p^i"* 
was  still  quite  unable  to  use  the  injured  limb,  and  ^ 
was  yet  worse,  his  strength  was  undermined  by  constant 
attacks  of  a  wasting  fever.  Bertrand,  who,  txtx^^ 
the  baron's  presence,  made  no  secret  of  his  enmitjAB'^ 
his  suspicions,  tauntingly  bade  his  rival  go  to  ^ 
Nicholas  again  for  a  cure,  and  Gaspard,  saining  ^ 
body  and  mind,  practically  deprived,  by  means  (t  ^^ 
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fife  tnd  flatteries  of  Yidal,  of  much  of 
"er  the  baion,  and  debarred  from  the  use 
Oy  was  or  seemed  onaUe  to  avenge  these 

>  position  of  affairs  in  the  castle  at  the 
rf  s  anriYaL  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the 
una  that  was  being  pbiyed  out,  his  sym- 
brongly  excited  for  the  young  seigneur, 
e  his  prayers,  ere  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and 
wning  of  the  day,  that  this  weary  heavy 
it  be  led  to  seek  and  find  the  true  rest 
appointment,  he  was  in  the  red  diamber 
DO  through  its  stained  windows,  painting 
D  floor  with  gorgeous  squares  of  blue, 
rlet. 

ipards  the  youngheir  of  Montmartre  made 
looking  worn  and  fevered  as  one  to  whom 
brought  no  sleep.  Having  replied  to 
ful  greeting,  he  passed  through  the  cur- 
yoining  apartment,  the  door  of  which  he 
Ad  bolted,  and  then  returned  and  took 
ng  Henri  to  do  the  same.  Both  parties 
)  less  at  ease  had  they  known  that  Qas- 
}ns  against  listeners  came  too  late.  From 
raiment  behind  the  tapestiy  in  the  next 
figure  crept  noiselessly,  and  so  close  to 
the  eaves-dropper  take  his  stand  tliat 
lit  almost  move  it.  Well  had  Qaspard 
k  Yidal  a  serpent.  But  he  was  playing 
e,  and  he  would  gladly  have  done  and 
in  this  for  the  chance  of  discovering  a 
»us  to  him  as  would  have  been  the  fabled 
bone. 

my  face,  Yaudois,*'  said  Montmartre 
ast  thou  ever  seen  me  before  ? " 
^  good  lord,"  replied  Henri  with  simpli- 
I  travelled  this  way  some  nme  years 
)  desolation  of  my  own  happy  home  in 
e  baron  your  father  received  me  gra- 
>u  spoke  kindly  to  me  and  gave  me  a 

night  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
one  who  tried  to  remember.    At  last  he 
me.    Thou  art  of  noble  race,  and  thy 
^Henri— » 

la  Yaur  was  my  name,  but  Henri  simply 
now." 

b  thou  spent  the  intervening  years?" 
•rethren  in  the  faith  who  received  me  for 
Old  supplied  all  my  wants." 
fool's  errand  brings  tbee  back  again  to 
h  indeed  is  no  land  of  promise  ?    Dost 
recover  thyiost  patrimony?"  he  spoke* 
sneeringly. 

recover  something  of  more  value,  seig- 
Henri.  "  I  have  come  in  search  of  lost 
Day  through  God's  good  help  lead  them 
'ho  bought  them  with  his  blood." 


'<  The  doctrines  of  the  sectaries  are  not  new  to  me," 
said  Montmartre  evasively 

There  was  a  pause  and  then  he  asked,— 

'<  Of  whom  didst  thou  speak  last  night  1  Who  didst 
thou  say  the  father  is  that  welcomes  back  the  lost 
son?" 

«  Our  Father  who  dwells  in  heaven,"  returned  Henri 
reverently  and  earnestly.  It  was  usually  one  of  his  first 
endeavours  to  combat  tiie  hard  thoughts  of  Qod  which 
the  Romish  system  seldom  fails  to  engender.  He  was 
about  to  add  a  remark  upon  this  subject  when  Gaspard 
spoke  again. 

'*  I  did  not  think,"  he  said  with  an  effort  to  resume 
his  indifferent  half-sneering  manner,  '*  I  did  not  think, 
of  course,  that  the  tale  was  aught  but  an  allegory.  I 
suppose  it  is  not  thus  that  earthly  fathers  deal  with 
their  prodigal  sons."  Something  in  his  tone  made  Henri 
look  at  him  with  veiy  peculiar,  almost  with  startled 
feeling ;  for  beneath  the  sound  of  those  careless  words 
he  seemed  to  hear  the  cry  of  a  breaking  heart. 

''  Methought,  perchance,"  continued  Gaspard, ''  it  was 
our  Saviour  who  was  meant.  Some  say  He  is  merciful" 
Nevet  perhaps  in  all  his  life  had  such  mournful  indig- 
nation filled  the  soul  of  Henri  as  at  that  moment.  Some 
say  he  is  mercifvH  !  Had  the  cross  itself  taught  those 
for  whom  it  was  endured  no  other  lesson  than  this? 
Could  that  love,  with  its  heights  and  depths  of  else  un- 
imagined  sublimity,  be  thus  foully  misinterpreted  ?  No 
wonder  human  souk  wandered  up  and  down  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness,  when  from  the  one  heart  that 
would  have  welcomed  them  home,  the  one  Being  who 
loved  them,  they  were  thus  guided  away !  There  swept 
in  that  moment  before  his  imagination  the  whole  train 
of  popes  and  priests  and  monks,  with  their  lying  l^ends 
of  virgin  and  saints  blasphemously  depicted  as  more 
compassionate  than  the  King  of  saints,  and  erected  into 
a  screen  wherewith  to  shut  out  His  ^ory,  and  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart  he  could  have  cried  out,  "  Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  shut 
up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men ;  for  ye  neither 
go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  enter- 
ing to  go  in." 

How  could  he  better  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  Savi- 
our's name  than  by  recounting  his  Saviour^s  deeds  ?  He 
began  with  that  verse,,  precious,  if  we-may  dare  to  say 
it,  almost  above  all  others,  that  epitome  of  the  whole 
gospel  which  so  broadly  proclaims  the  truth  our  nature 
most  yearns  to  know, ''  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  b^otten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "  Thou 
seest  there,"  he  said, ''  the  heart  Qf  the  Father  and  His 
mind  toward  thee  and  me  and  all  the  sinful  men  around 
us.  Thou  seest  also  the  heart  of  the  Son,  who  is  the 
*very  image'  of  the  Father.  The  Father  gave— the 
Son  Y^as  given  for  thy  sins.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
how."  And  so  he  preached  unto  him  Jesus.  He 
preached  Him  as  the  apostles  so  frequently  did,  less  by 
arguments  drawn  from  His  life  and  death  and  roaurreKi- 
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tioiiy  than. by  the  recital  of  those  facts  themselves  in  all 
their  simple  grandeur.  He  dwelt  most  of  all  upon  that 
death,  before  the  pathos  of  which  all  other  ti^es  that 
ever  stirred  our  hearts  grow  pale  and  faint,  and  to  which 
we  stand  in  such  an  awful  and  mysterious  relation,  as 
something  done  for  us  and  as  such  to  be  accepted  hy 
us,  or  we  perish.  '*  Behold,'*  he  concluded,  **  this  hath 
the  loving  Saviour  endured  for  thee,  to  bring^  thee  back, 
a  returning  prodigal,  to  the  loving  Father.  Wilt  thou 
come?" 

His  listener  seemed  as  one  who  hears  in  a  dream  some 
voice  that  in  his  waking  hours  he  knows  too  well  is 
silenced  for  ever,  and  who  fears  by  a  movement  or  a 
word  to  break  the  charm.  He  said  at  last  in  a  tone  of 
deep  emotion,  "  Thou  wonldst  not  ask  me— m^ — if  thou 
knewest  all." 

"  Yes,**  returned  Henri.  "  I  do  ask  thee.  Whatever 
thy  griefe,  there  is  comfort ;  whatever  thy  sins,  there  is 
purdon  with  him.*' 

"  Vaudois,  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  I  am **  he  in- 
terrupted himself  hastily,  and  murmured  in  a  low  hoaree 
whisper,  "What  was  that?** 

Henri  saw  nothing ;  ^Gaspard,  his  senses  quickened 
by  a  long  warfare  with  finesse  and  intrigue,  saw  or 
thought  he  saw  a  slight  quiver  of  the  curtain  which 
diWded  the  two  rooms.  He  sprang  up,  pushed  the 
drapery  aside,  and  in  a  moment  more  stood  face  to  face 
with  YidaL  "Serpent!**  There  was  a  dagger  in  his 
belt,  his  left  hand  sought  its  hilt,  but  something,  we 
may  hope  the  story  to  which  he  had  been  listening, 
made  him  check  the  impulse.  On  all  accounts  it  was 
well.  The  portly  monk  migbt  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  the  crippled  and  invalided  young  knight. 

Yidal  recoiled  a  little,  then  advanced  again  with  an 
fur  of  polite  assurance.  "  I  ask  pardon  of  the  noble 
(}aspard  de  Montmartre,**  he  said,  "  for  the  strategem  to 
which  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  holy  church  induced  me 
to  have  recourse.  Last  night  yonder  merchant  gave  me 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  no  other  than  one  of  those 
foul  Yaudois  sectaries,  who  go  from  place  to  place  for 
the  purpose  of  corrupting  unwary  and  unstable  minds 
with  their  specious  conversation.  In  truth  it  seemed 
scarce  likely  that  so  bold  an  enterprise  as  that  of  shak- 
ing the  faith  of  the  most  honourable  and  most  Catholic 
heir  of  Montmartre  would  occur  to  any  heretic.**  (These 
words  were  spoken  with  a  slight,  scarcely  perceptible 
tone  of  irony).  "  Still  it  was  possible,  and  as  a  good 
shepherd,  I  was  bound  to  watch.  The  noble  seigneur 
will  himself  rejoice,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  discovery 
and  exposure  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  will 
nardon  me  the  liberty  of  arresting  the  heretic  in  his 


presence.*'    And  putting  a  small  silver  ham 
he  soun4ed  a  long  low  blast  twice. 

"  Arrest  him  if  you  dare,**  shouted  GsiMpui 
flashing  fiie.    "  False  monk,  I  am  master  hei 

"  Is  it  so,  indeed,  my  good  lord  I**  ioqiui 
with  more  meaning  than  met  the  ear.  ''  8ba 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  yonr  noble  fatherly 
yourself,  sir  knight,"  he  added,  "  I  am  inqiili 
faith,  and  I  am  therefore  empowered  to  deal 
heretic,  by  an  authority  whidi  even  the  pnks 
de  Montmartre  may  not  set  aside.*' 

The  attendants  who  answered  Yidafs  sum 
began  to  enter  the  room. 

"  Choose  thy  part,**  said  the  monk  once 
half  whisper  to  Qaspard. 

"  Let  me  have  my  will  with  this  heretic^  i 
for  an  instant  disclosure  of  all  to  the  bai 
indeed  will  not  save  him, — ^thou  knowest  how 
injuire  thee** 

"Trouble  not  thyself  for  me,  lord  of  Mo 
said  Henri  advancing  boldly,  "  I  am  ready  i 
to  answer  for  my  faith.** 

"  I  will  sKve  thee  yet,*'  cried  Gaspard, 
irresolute,  the  rapid*  changes  of  his  pale  fi 
showing  the  conflict  within. 

"  Lodge  that  fellow  in  the  keep,**  said  Yi< 
attendants.  They  hesitated,  and  looked  to  t 
lord  for  orders,  which  he  would  not  give.  " 
ye  not  hear  ?  I  command  as  servant  of  the  c 
by  the  authority  I  have  received  from  our 
father,  the  Pope.'* 

The  introduction  of  this  august  name  was 
One  of  the  men  laid  hands  on  the  merchan* 
very  calmly,  "There  needs  not  violence.  1 
will  follow  you  quietly.*'  As  he  did  so,  he  t 
cast  on  Gaspard  one  look  of  mournful  inqmi 
utter  helpless  misery  depicted  in  thecounteu 
young  knight,  at  once  subdued  to  pity  every 
hissouL 

And  yet  Yidal*s  triumph  was  but  partial 
been  on  the  very  eve  of  hearing  that  whic 
longed  to  know,  but  he  had  not  heard  it  < 
decisive  moment,  when  Gaspard  seemed  abo 
the  avowal  that  would  have  ended  the  strugg 
them,  his  excitement  had  betrayed  him  intoth 
voluntary  movement  which  attracted  the 
ever  watchful  attention  ;  and  the  only  c 
remained  to  him,  waste  cover  his  treachery  v 
of  zeal  for  holy  church,  and  to  arrest  the  heret 
whom  possibly  some  additional  information 
be  extracted. 
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THE  WELL  OF  BETHLEHEK. 


I. 


n. 


HE  king  was  faint  with  battle;  and 
he  stood  ' 

With  weary  face  and  gannents  rolled 
I  in  blood, 

b     An  exile  firom  the  city  of  his  God. 
The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
were  sore, 
nst  see,  with  hope  deferred  once  more, 
line  fade  from  every  hill  and  dale, 
ght  fold  his  land  of  Israel 
ins  stood  aronnd  him ;  but  the  king 
e  clangour  and  the  glittering 
and  spear,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war, 

the  sunset  stood  the  low,  gray  hill 
lilehem  afar. 

vision  of  the  old  sweet  days, 

as  the  custom  is  in  Israel, 

3r  went  along  the  shady  ways 

)nlight  to  the  well ; 

he  desert  hot  and  desolate 

rain  the  touch  of  that  sweet  breeze, 

the  murmur  of  the  olive-trees 
ave  beside  the  gate. 

n  this,  for  warrior  of  might 

id  weary  from  the  headlong  fight, 

him  fiery  heavens,  and  beneath 

:  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Death ; 

1 !  that  one  would  bring  to  me,"  he  said, 

)r  it  be  too  late, 

kter  from  the  Well  of  Bethlehem, 

is  beside  the  gate !" 

ihty  men,  fuU  arm^  for  the  fight, 

)ugh  the  foemen  with  resistless  might, 

ought  unto  the  king 

t  time  the  night  fell  late, 

water  from  the  WeU  of  Bethlehem, 

;h  is  beside  the  gate. 

once  more  beside  his  captains  stood, 
le  mighty  men  he  bent  his  head  : 
riors  do  great  things  for  me,"  he  said; 
!  cup  I  do  hold  for  these  men's  blood — 
t  drink,  I  pour  it  out  to  God." 


The  Earth  was  faint  with  battle,  and  she  lay 
With  Tyeary  face  and  garments  rolled  in  blood, 
An  exile  firom  the  presence  of  her  God, 
Through  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

The  noise  confused  of  her  great  captains,  shouting 
Hoarsely  against  each  other  in  the  fight^ 

And  the  deep  voice  of  all  creation  groaning, 
Gave  her  no  rest  by  either  day  or  night; 

And  all  her  pleasant  seas  were  tum^  now 

To  seas  of  death,  and  could  not  cool  her  brow. 

And  as  she  lay,  and  fevered  with  the  pain 

Of  her  long  anguish,  in  a  dream  she  turned  again 

To  that  sweet  home  which  God  had  laid  upon  her 
breast 

In  the  far  spring-time  for  her  children's  rest ; 

And  His  own  presence  in  the  garden,  and  His 
Word, 

Which,  mingled  with  the  breeze,  her  soft  trees 
stirred. 
Had  given  her  a  fountain  ever  sweet. 
And  ever  springing  round  His  blessed  feet. 

Where  Earth  might  drink,  and  smile,  and  praise 
her  Lord. 

And  in  her  dream  she  lifted  up  her  voice, 

And,  "Ohl  that  one  would  bring  to  me,"  slui 
said, 
"  While  I  in  anguish  wait, 

Of  the  water  fix)m  the  Well  of  Paradise, 
Which  is  beside  the  gate!" 

A  mighty  Man,  full  arm^  for  the  fight, 
Burst  through  the  foemen  with  resistless  might — 
Not  heeding  that  the  angel  of  the  gate 
Did  pierce  Him  sorely  with  his  sword  of  light — 
And  brought  unto  the  Earth, 

What  time  the  night  fell  late. 
Of  the  water  from  the  Well  of  Paradise, 
Which  is  beside  the  gate. 

Meekly,  with  covered  face  and  bended  head, 
**  He  hath  done  matchless  things  for  me,"  she  said ; 
"  This  water  I  do  hold  for  this  Man's  blood,— 
I  take  the  cup,  and  drink,  and  live  to  God." 
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®l^e  JiOnrfoIlJ  ^ife  anb  iht  /our  biographers. 


^"^^'HEnwneof  "Mark"  occura  nowhere  in  the 
body  of  the  Mcood  Gospel,  but  from  the 
eariie«t  times  its  authorship  hu  uniTei- 
eallj  been  ascribed  to  bim.  Some  have 
qtWioued  whether  he  be  the  same  as 
the  John  Mark,  Bometimefl  called  Joho, 
ihat  ve  meet  with  ia  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  authoritiea  hold  that  the  writer  of  the  Qoapel  and 
the  compaoion  of  the  apostles  were  one  and  the  same. 
From  the  Acta  we  gather  that  the  mother  of  our  evan- 
gelist was  «Uled  Mary— that  she  was  a  godly  woman— 
and  that  it  was  in  her  house  that  the  Christians  were 
met  for  prayer  on  that  night  when  Peter  was  miracu- 
lously rescned  from  prison.  Mark  is  believed  to  hare 
been  converted  to  Christ  through  tlie  inatrumeatality 
of  Peter,  who  speaks  of  him  in  his  Firat  Epistle  as 
"  Marcus,  my  son."  He  was  a  nephew,  or  at  least  a 
near  relation  of  Barnabas;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  at 
first  he  reached  the  memorable  attainments  in  grace  of 
that  noble-minded  man. 

Mark  accompanied  Paul  and  Barnabas  during- the 
first  part  of  their  first  misaionary  tour,  but  in  the  middle 
of  it,  when  they  were  about  to  strike  into  the  perilous 
rc^on  of  Pamphylia,  he  separated  from  them,  possibly 
through  a  feeling  of  weariness  or  a  feeling  of  fear,  aad 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  AAerwards,  when  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  arranging  a  second  missionary  tour, 
Barnabas  proposed  that  Mark  should  accompany  them, 
but  Paul,  remembering  how  he  had  acted  before,  stoutly 
'  resisted  the  proposal ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  contention  between  them  was  so  keen  that  they 
were  obUged  to  separate,  and  go  on  different  routes. 

We  find,  however,  &01Q  allusions  in  the  Epistles,  that 
Mark  afterwards  regained  the  confidence  of  St.  Paul, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  his  companions  during  part  of 
his  later  years.  But  it  is  as  the  companion  of  SL  Peter 
that  he  is  universally  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
connection  with  his  QoepeL  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  aecretary  or  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  to  have  heard 
from  him  the  story  of  Christ's  life,  recording  selections 
from  what  he  heard  in  the  book  that  hears  his  name. 
The  Oospel  ol  Mark  has  always  been  looked  on  as  bear- 
ing, so  to  speak,  the  stamp  of  St.  Peter  {  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that,  in  accordance  with  that  beautiful  law 
of  humiUty,  which  led  the  apostles  not  to  shrink  from 
procbuming  their  own  faults,  or  letting  them  be  pro- 
daimed,  the  erron  of  Peter  are  more  fully  set  forth  by 
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Mark,  writing  under  Peter's  intpectii^n,  thaa ) 
the  other  writers  of  the  Qospela. 

But  though  Mark  wrote  under  Pater's  inipei 
book,  in  its  style  and  maimer,  bean  the  diar 
features  of  Mark.  From  the  very  few  be 
Mark's  history  that  have  come  down  to  Ds,  1 
that  he  was  of  a  quick,  impulsive,  somewhat  h 
perament.  He  had  not  patience  to  complete 
missionary  tour  of  Paul  and  Barnabas;  and 
impulsiveness  that  made  him  leave  tbem  at ' 
led  him  to  offer  himself  as  their  companion  al 
We  shall  by-and-by  see  that  there  is  a  remark*' 
nees  or  rapidity  in  the  style  of  his  Gkiepd ; 
i^ked  by  the  patient  diligence  and  laborioui  a 
of  3Iatthew ;  it  is  a  seri.es  of  rapid  sketches  n 
an  elaborate  picture;  it  is  the  work  of  a  w 
oever  lingers  over  any  part  of  his  subject,  I 
rather  in  haste  to  bring  before  us  some  fresh 
some  new  picture,  some  other  wonderful  worl 
derful  saying  of  his  Master. 

Every  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  genei 
hlance,  as  regards  their  substance  or  contents 
the  Qospel  by  Matthew  and  that  by  Mark. 
withstandbg  this  general  resemblance,  it 
quite  a  mistake  t«  speak  of  Mark  as  in  ai 
sense  an  abridgment  or  a  copy  of  Matthew, 
ferences  between  them  are  *ery  consideral 
Qospel  of  Matthew,  as  we  hare  explained,  wi 
for  Jewish  Christians,  while  that  of  Mark  wi 
forOentiles.  Consequently  while  Mattbewisi 
quoting  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  an 
their  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  Nazarath,  Mark  at 
anything  of  tbe  kind.  In  his  first  chapter 
over  tbe  testimony  of  the  Baptist  very  bri' 
eager  to  be  in  tbe  midst  of  (he  jmblic  life  of  C 
formerly  pointed  out  how  characteristic  are 
wards  of  Matthev's  Gospel.  The  same  is  true  < 
JIatthew  begins,— "The  book  of  the  gem 
Jesus  Christ,  the  ton  of  David."  Mark  open 
worda,-^"  The  beginning  of  the  Ocepel  of  Ja 
theSonof  Ood."  Matthew's  first  object  is  to 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  David,  and  by 
this  intermediate  step  to  prove  that  he  «a 
Son  of  Qod.  Mark  shows  him  to  be  the  Son 
a  more  direct  and  sumnuiy  process,— he  simp 
him  performing  those  mighty  and  ^orious  wt 
in  themselves  testify  his  heavenly  origin. 
,  leans  greatly  on  the  txUmal  eridence,  ei^ 
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ndi  of  it  which  contiBts  in  the  ftilfilment  of  types 
L  prophecies.  Mark  depends  more  on  the  self- 
lendng  power  of  the  life  of  Ghrist,  the  glonons  inr 
rud  evidence  which  it  supplies  that  he  was  indeed 
i  Son  of  God  and  the  Savioiir  of  the  world.  Matthew 
«ndflwith  conscientioQS  care  the  leading  disconrses 
Christ  Mark  commonly  passes  the  disconrses  with 
ief  notices,  and  dwells  chiefly  npon  his  mighty  works. 
I  addition  to  these  points  of  difiference  there  are  a  few 
ings  recorded  by  Mark  which  Matthew  has  not  noticed 
i  idl;*  and  besides,  there  are  nnmberless  graphic 
mcbes  in  the  narratiTC  of  Mark  whidi  show  its  inde- 
iodeiit  origin,  and  proTe  also  that  the  information 
bidi  it  contains  was  derived  from  one  that  had  heard 
hriifs  sayings,  and  witnessed  his  mighty  deeds. 
We  go  on  to  dwell  a  little  more  fiilly  on  some  of  the 
wicteristic  features  of  St  Mark's  QospeL 
1.  First  we  notice  as,  perhaps,  its  most  characteristic 
itiue,  that  it  consists  mainly  of  a  succesnan  of 
ichim,  presenting  to  us,— in  what  he  did,  rather  than 
I  vfast  he  said,— the  life  on  earth  of  the  Son  of  God. 
h  have  referred  to  its  opening  words.  "  The  beginning 
'the  Gospel  of  Jesos  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  This 
precisely  the  text  of  the'whole  book.  In  this  book  we 
nd  Jesos  Christ  the  Son  of  God  coming  into  the  world, 
liogiiig  with  him  a  g^orions  gospel,  a  glorious  economy 
f  healing  and  salvation,  of  light  and  life  to  men.  The 
wk  spreads  obt  to  us  the  manner  of  his  life.  Here  is 
hat  this  Son  of  God  did  at  Capernaum — ^here  is  what 
t  did  by  the  sea-side — here  is  the  wonder  he  performed 
I  the  country  of  the  Gkularenes— here  is  the  miracle 
nt  astonished  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Wherever  Jesus  is 
»  going,  a  trail  of  light  and  glory  follows  him— in  his 
•neDous  works,  the  dazzle  of  a  divine  presence  is  left 
ML  Now  he  heals  the  sick,  now  he  cleanses  the 
(ff)  now  he  forgives  the  sinner,  now  he  expels  the 
onoQ,  Tiow  he  feeds  the  multitude,  now  he  walks  upon 
M  aea^  now  he  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  now  he  raises 
^  deal  At  the  touch  of  his  footstep,  the  wilderness 
Mmds  as  the  rose,  the  powers  of  darkness  retreat,  the 
>M  man  leaps  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
ttob  doth  sing.  This  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
tut  is  what  he  came  from  heaven  to  do.  flis  enemies 
t^virted  him,  blasphemed  him,  condemned  him,  cruci- 
fld  him— but  all  in  vairt  He  burst  the  bands  of  death, 
eihmgits  fetters  from  him,  he  came  forth  from  the 
t^  with  a  richer  power  to  bless  than  ever,  he  was 
^owii  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  resurrec- 
Mifrom  the  dead. 

When  we  view  these  mighty  works  of  Christ  in  their 
pfMeal  character,  we  have  another  beautiAil  aspect 
'ttsQospd  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.    When 

nvDurratiTM  not  in  Ifattheware  fonnd  in  Mark,— viz.,  1.  The 
^*^  tte  pniiBwed  person  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (L 
^1%  1  TiMl  of  the  deaf  person  in  DecapoUs  (tIL  81-37).  8. 
|«^flie¥Uadiaaii  atBethsalda  (vUL  9S>96).  4.  Casting  oat  dorils 
"■^1).  a.  The  widow's  mite  (ziL  41-44).  One  parable  U  giren 
^tesloDV-that  of  tlie  mode  in  which  the  seed  sprtngeth  up 


we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  men*s  souls, . 
and  regard  what  Christ  did  for  their  bodies  as  emble- 
matic of  his  work  for  the  soul,— the  great  business  of 
his  life  and  of  his  death  spreads  itself  out  beautifully 
and  impressively  before  us.  When  he  heals  the  sick  and 
cleanses  the  leper,  we  see  him  giving  health  and  purity 
to  the  sin-defiled  spirit  of  man.  When  he  drives  out 
the  demon,  we  see  him  dethroning  the  ruling  passion, 
the  tyrant  lust  that  gave  over  the  life  (rotten  and  dis- 
gusting offering !)  to  the  service  of  the  devil.  When  he 
says,  *'  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  we  remember  the 
price  by  which  he  purchased  the  right  to  confer  this 
^orious  privilege,— "my  blood  of  the  New  Testament 
which  is  shed  from  many.'*  When  he  raises  the  dead, 
we  see  him  calling  forth  the  dull  worldly  heart  to  the 
life  and  radiance  of  a  heavenly  existence.  When  he 
feeds  the  multitude,  he  appears  fulfilling  that  craving 
for  true  happiness  to  which  all  that  is  merely  worldly  is 
but  hnsks  and  garbiage.  And  when  he  rises  from  the 
dead,  we  see  him  showing  the  path  of  life  and  immor- 
tality to  every  child  (^  Adam  that  will  trust  his  guidance. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  series  of  brief,  vivid  pictures 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  is  exceedingly  precious  and  deeply  interesting. 
Though  it  wants  the  longer  discourses,  though  it  never 
dwells  long  upon  an/ event,  though  it  almost  hurries  us 
from  scene  to  scene,  yet  eadi  of  these  scenes  is  bathed 
in  heavenly  glory ;  at  every  step  of  Christ^s  history,  earth 
is  seen  radiant  with  celestial  brightness ;  in  the  briefest ' 
compass  we  are  presented  With  the  wonderful  life  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

2.  Another  characteristic  fsature  of  Mark  is,  the  pro- 
minence he  gives  to  the  UsiimanieB  that  were  borne  to 
Christ  during  his  public  ministry,  by  persons  alive,  and 
on  the  spot.  Matthew  is  fond  of  adducing  the  testi- 
monies 0^  the  dead— but  Mark  the  testimonies  of  the 
living.  He  was  writing,  as  we  have  said,  for  Gentiles,  who 
lived  commonly  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of 
Christ^s  earthly  life.  He  is  most  anxioiu  to  impress 
these  Gentiles  with  the  marvellous  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced by  Christ's  mighty  works,  wherever  they  were  done. 
Testimonies  were  home  to  him  from  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  helL  At  his  baptism,  God's  voice  proclaimed  him 
his  beloved  Son. .  In  the  wilderness,  angels  came  and 
ministered  to  him.  In  the  synagogue,  the  devils  pro- 
claimed him  the  holy  oncf  of  God.  When  he  called  the 
Apostles,  they  forsook  all  and  followed  him.  When  he 
healed  Peter*s  wife's  mother,  she  arose  and  ministered 
to  him.  When  he  Cleansed  the  leper,  though  he  charged 
him  to  be  silent,  he  could  not  be  silent,  it  was  too 
wonderful  a  thing  to  be  silent  about,  he  could  not  but 
blaze  abroad  and  publish  everywhere  the  marvel  that 
had  occurred.  All  these  instances  occur  in  Mark's  first 
chapter,  and  if  we  read  the  Gospel  attentively,  we  shall 
find  the  same  feature  pervading  the  whol&  No  other 
evangelist  tells  us  so  much  of  the  wonder  that  Jesus ' 
occasioned.  No  other  evangelist  so  dten  records  how 
the  multitude  were  astonished,  and  amazed,  and  feaxeii 
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.  exceedingly,  and  said  one  to  anotlier,  *'  What  manner  of  | 
man  i9  tUs ! "  No  other  eYangelist  alludee  so  often  (at 
least  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  narrative)  to 
the  efforts  made  by  Jesus  to  check  the  tendency  of  the 
people  to  speak  of  him,  but  made  to  a  large  extent  in 
vain.  His  works  were  far  too  wonderful  to  be  kept 
quiet.  The  fame  of  him  went  before  him  and  around 
him  in  every  direction,  and  wherever  he  went,  he  be- 
came the  centre  of  an  eager  and  astonished  crowd.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  effect  the  evangelist  designed  aU 
this  to  have  upon  his  Gentile  readers  at  a  distance.  It 
is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  likely  ways,  under 
God's  blessing,  of  impressing  the  mass  of  men  with  the 
importance  of  any  matter  is  to  narrate  to  them  in  an 
animated  way,  the  impression  it  has  produced  upon 
others.  In  the  late  revival  movement  it  was  found  that 
nothing  under  God  stirred  the  people  of  a  fresh  district 
more  than  to  hear  of  America,  to  hear  of  Ireland,  to 
hear  of  any  hamlet  or  village  where  the  people  had 
been  powerfully  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
evangelist  sbught  to  rouse  the  slumbering  minds  of  the 
Gentile  world,  in  reference  to  Christ,  by  publishing  the 
thrilling  effect  which  his  words  and  works  had  had  on 
all  who  heard  the  one  and  who  saw  the  other. 

We  need  not  say  that  there  was  one  memorable  ex- 
ception to  the  impression  made  by  Christ.  There  was 
one  influential  source  from  which  not  only  no  testi- 
mony came  in  his  favour,  but  opposition,  contradiction, 
'  blasphemy,  condemnation.  As  the  narrative  proceeds, 
this  dark  form  of  contradiction  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent,  this  shadow  deepens  and  throws  its  gloom 
oo  all  the  scene.  But  it  Is  explained.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  it  by  parables  and  remarks  that  show  that 
'^  offences  must  come,  but  woe  to  the  man  through 
whom  the  offence  cometh !"  We  soon  discover  -the 
secret  cause  of  the  bitter  opposition  which  was  offered 
to  Christ,  because  it  came  fh>m  men  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  maintaining  what  he  was  bent  on  overturning, 
and  who  felt  that  every  step  of  ground  gained  by  him 
was  ground  taken  from  them.  The  bitterness  of  their 
opposition  is  awful,  but  hardly  surprising.  It  is  not 
felt  to  weaken  in  any  measure  that  wonderful  body  of 
testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus  which  this  Gospel  through- 
out has  been  placing  before  us.  Not  a  single  reader 
thinks  the  less  of  his  claims  for  the  treatment  he  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  very  crucifixion 
itself  infinitely  deepens  t|ie  regard  and  attachment  of 
every  candid  reader,  and  gives  ten-fold  emphasis  to  the 
centurion's  testimony— "  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God!" 

3.  A  third  characteristic  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  the 
rapidity  oftovu  or  manrier  that  distinguishes  it.  We 
have  casually  adverted  to  this  before.  Careful  readers 
will  notice  the  perpetual  recuirence  of  an  expression  in 
this  Gospel  that  illustrates  what  we  now  say.  The 
expression  is  the  same,  or  all  but  the  same,  in  the 
original  (^v^  or  Iv^co)?),  but  in  our  translation  it 
.is  variously  rendered— ** immediately,"  "forthwith," 


"  straightway,"  "  anon«"  In  all,  thii  expressioa  oocbb 
about  forty  times.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Qcipd  it 
is  extremely  frequent.  In  the  fiM  diapter  it  oocon 
ten  times.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  hue 
said  of  the  character  of  Mark.  His  tempennMnt  m 
rather  hasty  than  patient  It  led  htm,  therefore,  to 
view  the  events  of  Christ's  public  life  aa  a  n^id  no- 
cession  of  striking  views ;  and  as  they  presented  tho^ 
selves  to  his  mind,  so  he  presented  them  to  often. 
Evidently  he  was  greatly  struck  himself  with  the  qud 
and  rapid  way  in  whidi  Christ* s  mighty  woiks  urn 
done.  There  was  such  fulness  of  divine  power  iboit 
Jesus  that  he  never  needed  to  linger  over  anything-t 
touch,  a  word  was  enough,  and  all  was  over.  The  it^ 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has  been  thought  by  some  to » 
semble  that  of  Caesar's  conmientaries.  For  our  on 
part,  we  are  often  reminded  when  reading  it  of  Omfi 
memorable  despatch  to  the  Senate,  ''I  came,  IsnT,! 
conquered."  In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  there  b  a  coneh 
ponding  rapidity  of  conquest.  -  In  some  chapters,  tA 
half  dozen  verses  announce  a  fte^  victory.  Jesoi  gos 
forth,  like  the  Apocalyptic  horseman,  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  Nothing  withstands  the  power  of  hit  ni 
His^arrows  stick  fast  in  the  hearts  of  the  kin^s  eneniei^ 
whereby  the  people  fall  under  him.  We  hear  the  ed» 
of  the  grand  proclamation — "  Sit  thou  on  my  xiglit 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool !" 

4.  The  last  characteristic  of  Mark  we  mention,  ii, 
the  graphic  manner  in  which  his  narratives  are  shraji 
presented.  Short  though  his  narratives  commonly  tie, 
and  rapid  though  his  style  is,  he  is  singularly  griphic 
There  is  hardly  anything  he  narrates  in  oommos 
with  Matthew  or  Luke,  which  he  does  not  set  fortk 
with  some  graphic  touch  peculiar  to  himselt  Por  ex- 
ample, in  the  account  of  the  young  man  possessed  vitii 
a  devil  brought  to  Jesus  on  his  descent  from  the  Moook 
of  Transfiguration,  Mark  tells  us  how  the  f(fQl  ipixik 
« tore "  the  possessed  person,  so  that  he  foaaied  wk 
gnashed  with  his  teeth,  and  pined  away ;  anon  be 
him  violently,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  and 
lowed  foaming;  and  when  the  expulsion  took 
the  spirit'  <;ried,  and  rent  him  sore^  and  came  <Ml^< 
him. 

These  minute  descriptions  occur  m  a  narrative  vhfat^  ^ 
contrary  to  Mark's  usual  custom,  is  longer  than  thittf 
Matthew  or  of  Luke.  But  commonly,  Mark's  grapkto 
touches  are  thrown  in  without  adding  much  to  thB 
length  of  the  narrative.  Thus,  in  the  accoont  of 
Christ's  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  Mark  telli  tb^ 
<'  he  was  with  the  wild  beasts."  When  telling  d  ti« 
call  of  the  apostles,  he  says,  that  they  left  thdr  fithf 
in  the  ship  "with  the  hired  servants.**  When d^ 
scribing  the  active  labours  of  the  Lord  and  his  ^lOittap 
he  tells  us  'Hhey  had  no  leisiire  so  much  as  to  est' 
When  telling  how  our  Lord  came  to  the  disdples  naBs* 
ing  on  the  sea,  he  describes  his  seeing  them  ^toiliog^ 
rowmg."  When  recording  the  question  of  the  voOMB 
going  to  the  sepulchrei  ''Who  shall  roll  lu  awajtte 
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oe?*'  he  adds  ftrtlesaly  but  graphically,  <<  for  it  was 
7  great**  Occasionally  he  makes  oar  Lord's  sayings 
m  TiTid,  by  the  insertion  of  perhaps  a  single  word— 
in  the  parable  of  the  vineyiurd,  where  Mark's  word 
m  weQ-beloYed"  makes  the  statement  so  emphatic 
1  telling:  ''Having  yet  therefore  one  son,  his  well- 
99edy  he  sent  him  also  last  unto  them." 
Bat  we  cannot  multiply  instances.  One  thing  we 
it,  however,  particularly  notice.  We  have  spoken 
tiie  quickness  and  rapidity  of  the  style  of  Mark, 
too  one  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because  it  was 
iek  and  rapid,  it  was  not  accurate.  The  very  oppo- 
)  it  true.  It  is  smgularly  accurate.  The  writer  had 
iently  a  wonderful  power  of  seizing,  at  a  glance,  the 
iii^j;  features  of  a  transaction,  and  telling  them  in  a 
terse  and  graphic  words.  The  genius  of  an  artist  is 
A  seen  in  the  singular  accuracy  of  his  most  rapid 
tdies,  more  than  in  his  elaborate  pictures.  Quick 
m^  Mark  was,  he  was  anything  but  careless.  He 
as  to  have  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemnity 
responsibility  of  his  work,  as  commissioned  to  pre- 
i  to  Gentile  communities  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
I  under  that  conviction,  he  has  left  us  a  biography 
i  on  its  very  suifsoe  bears  all  the  evidences  of  being 
A  accurate,  Jhithfiil,  and  true.  Had  it  been  other- 
s' how  could  he  have  been  employed  by  the  Holy 
tit  as  one  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  life  of  tiie 
d? 
%ese  observations  are  suggestive  of  important  prac- 


tical questions.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ggspel  by 
Mark  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  and  very  graphic 
picture  of  the  life  on  earth  of  the  Son  of  €^  It  is 
the  record  of  a  heavenly  life,  the  life  of  a  Divine  Being 
who  came  to  earth  to  bless,  to  purify,  to  elevate,  to 
save.  Does  the  reader  so  regard  it?  What  think .^ 
of  Christ,  as  you  study  the  portnut  painted  on  the  can* 
vas  of  St.  Mark  ?  Does  it  thrill  your  heart  ?  does  it 
overcome  you  with  its  heavenly  glory  1  does  it  draw  the 
exclamation, ''  Fairer  than  the  sons  of  men  V*  Or  is 
it,  to  speak  candidly,  a  somewhat  dull  and  prosy  re- 
cord ?  If  so,  what  scales  must  be  on  the  eyes !  What 
blindness  in  the  heart!  What  need  is  there  for  the 
cry  of  the  blind  men:  ''Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  us."    "  Lord,  that  we  may  receive  our  sight ! " 

Again,  this  Gospel  in  the  main  is  a  record  of  tri- 
umphs. It  shows  us  how  the  call  of  Jesus  was  obeyed, 
and  the  power  of  Jesus  owned.  It  shows  how  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  moving  about  in  bis  career  of  mercy, 
broke  up  the  dull  listlessness  of  men,  and  drew  crowds 
of  wondering  and  trustful  followers.  Has  a  similar 
effect  been  produced  on  the  reader?  Have  you  an- 
swered the  call  of  Christ,  and  joyfully  placed  yourself 
in  his  arms  ?  And  is  it  now  the  great  cry  of  your  heart 
that  he  would  keep  you  from  fidling,  and  so  watch  over, 
you  and  bless  you  that  at  last  you  may  be  presented  to 
his  Father,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  but  holy  and  without  blemish,  and  radiant  with 
h\&  blessed  image  ? 


DIARY  OP  MRS.  KITTY  TREVYIYAK. 

BT  THB  AUTBOB  OF  "OHKOiaOLES  OF  THE  SOHSnBESQ-COTTA  FAXILT." 

PART  V. 


HA  YE  had  a  great  pleasure  to-day.     A 
letter  firom  Cousin  Evelyn,  the  first  letter 
I  ever  received^  except  two  from  Mother 
in  London ;  and  the  very  first  I  ever  re- 
ceived at  home  from  any  one.     It  has 
already,  I  believe,  greatly  increased  my 
consequence  in  Betty's  eyes.    I  was  shell- 
(peis  in  the  kitchen  window  when  a  gentleman  on 
BMback  rode  up  and  asked  Betty,  who  was  scrubbing 
IBI  tibe  window-sill,  if  Miss  Trevylyan  lived  there. 
"What  new-frmgled  title  is  that?''  muttered  Betty. 
Ub  Trevylyan,  indeed !  if  it  is  our  Mrs.  Kitty  you 
Bai,  she  is  tiiere,  and  you  can  speak  to  herself." 
(Kettf  s  temper  has  not  improved  lately ;  and  she 
^nii^ied  into  impenetrable  silence  about  herself.) 
%Uiig  off  his  bat  with  a  bow,  the  horseman  handed 
i^lhioiigh  the  open  window,  the  letter  which  Evelyn 
"^tddittied  in  the  new  style. 
Ik  vonld  havB  reached  me  before,  he  said,  only  it 
^^  Tith  manj  misadventiures. 


The  king's  mail  had  been  robbed  on  Hounslew 
Heath ;  and  although  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  road** 
had  most  politely  restored  the  letters  after  rifiing 
the  bags  of  their  pecuniary  contents,  the  postman  had 
been  wounded  in  the  fray,  and  this  had  caused  a  delay 
of  some  days.  Then  there  had  been  a  flood  over  some 
part  of  the  road  which  had  swept  away  the  bridges ; 
and  finally,  when  the  letter  reached  Falmouth,  the 
farmer's  lad  to  whose  care  it  had  been  committed,  after 
carrying  it  about  some  days  in  his  pocket,  foigot  for 
whom  it  was  meant,  and  not  being  able  to  read,  judi- 
ciously carried  it  back  to  the  post-office  nearest  him ; 
and  there  it  might  have  b^n  lying  for  no  one  knows 
how  much  longer,  had  not  the  gentleman  who  gave  it 
me  politely  volunteered  to  take  it  to  its  destination  on 
his  way  to  his  home  further  west  * 

The  unusual  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  had  brought 
Father  into  the  court,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  that  the  stranger  should  have  his  horse  put  up  and 
remain  to  dinner  with  us.    And  then  he  hayd  mra^^R^ 
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tell  that  interested  Father  and  Jack.  Thus  it  was 
two  or  three  hours  longer  before  I  could  open  the  pre- 
cious packet. 

Jack  listened  eagerly  to  all  the  strangei^s  newi, 
and  sighed  for  the  commission  which  was  to  open  the 
worid  to  him. 

Father  heard  his  narrative  with  very  min^^  emo- 
tions. He  was  cheered  to  think  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  put  down'Hhose  canting  Scotch;" 
but  his  satisfiaction  was  diminished  by  the  militaiy 
successes  of  those ''  rascaDy  French."  '<  We  taught  them 
another  lesson,  sir,"  he  said,  "  in  Marlborou^'s  days." 
He  broke  into  many  strong  military  expressions  at  the 
thought  of  the  troops  of  "  beggarly  (Germans"  who  had 
come  over  in  the  train  of  the  Hanoverian  king. 

He  sympathized  with  the  London  mob  who,  when 
the  Hanoverian  court- lady  deprecated  their  wrath  by  ex- 
claiming in  apologetic  tones  from  her  carriage-window, 
'^  My  dear  people,  we  come  for  all  your  goods,"  retorted, 
'<  Tes,  confound  you,  and  for  our  chattels  too."  He  was 
disgusted  with  the  Pretender  parading  as  a  hero  at  the 
Paris  opera-house,  on  the  strength  of  the  brave  deeds 
of  the  Highland  chiefs  who  were  being  hanged  for  his 
sake  at  Tyburn.  ,But  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
it  was  just  like  those  "  confounded  Papists,"  and  drink- 
ing to  tiiie  Protestant  Succession.  But,  again,  his  loyalty 
was  sorely  tried  by  the  tales  of  the  quarrels  between 
the  Eling  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  court 
scandals  I  do  not  care  to  write.  "  Terrible  times,  sir," 
he  said;  "the  country  in  the  hilnds  of  scoundrelly 
foreigners,  and  the  county  jails  full  of  villainous 
poachers,  who  will  poach  again,  sir,  the  instant  their 
punishment  is  over.  Sir,  we  are  going  to  destruction 
as  fast  as  Jacobites  and  Whigs  can  carry  us."  He  was 
in  some  measure  restored  to  hope  by  hearing  of  certain 
printers  who  had  been  compelled  to  apologize  on  their 
knees  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  venturing 
to  print  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. "  Low  fellows  like  them  "  he  said,  "  daring  to 
report  the  words  of  gentlemen ! " 

But  his  spirits  were  again  depressed  by  hearing  of 
the  Methodist  lay  preachers,  who  drew  crowds  around 
them  in  evei^  county,  from  Northumberland  to  the  Land's 
End.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  in  my  time  we  should  have 
made  quick  work  with  idle  fellows  who  left  the  plough, 
or  the  mason's  t]x>w6l,  or  the  tailor's  goose,  to  preach 
whatever  canting  trash  they  pleased.  We  should  have 
dispersed  the  congregation,  sir,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  set  the  preacher  in  the  stocks  to  meditate 
on  his  next  sermon.  Sir,  the  Papists  manage  to  keep 
down  su^h  seditious  fanatics ;  and  shall  we  be  outdone 
by  the  Papists?" 

"No  doubt,  sir,"  relied  the  stranger;  "but  would 
you  believe  it,  on  my  way  here  I  met  a  fellow  who  is 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  worst  among  them,  John  Nel- 
son, the  Torkshireman,  who  told  me  he  had  met  Squire 
Trevylyan,  and  that  he  was  a  most  hospitable  gentle- 
man ;  for.he  had  gi?an  him  the  pasty  he  was  carrying 


for  his  own  diimer,  and  had  invfted  hiai  Iq 
bread-and-cheeae  and  beer  at  hit  houae  itb 
came  that  way."  . 

Father  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment  sk  tt 
between  his  fierce  denunciations  against  the  1 
in  general,  and  his  tolerance  of  the  only  Mel 
had  encountered  in  particalar,  but  he  aooa  n 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "thatfiBllow  is  a  traetei 
man,  as  true  to  the  Church  and  King  as  yoi 
follow,  too,  with  audi  a  diest  and  soch  moid 
be  worth  the  King  a  troop  of  those  beggail] 
you  spoke  oL  And  he  had  been  knocked 
trampled  on  by  a  mob  of  cowardly  ruffians,  j 
I  saw  him.  Sir,  they  knocked  him  down,  an 
kicked  him  till  the  breath  was  well-ni|^  o 
and  his  head  bleeding;  and  then  they  dragged 
the  stones  by  the  hair  (if  his  bead,  and  n 
thrown  him  into  a  draw-well,  but  for  a  h]| 
woman  who  stood  by  the  well  and  poshed 
the  cowardly  bullies  down.  I  would  take  off 
that  woman  as  soon  as  to  the  King.  And  t! 
up  and  very  soon  mounted  his  horse  again, 
forty  miles  that  very  day  as  if  nothing  had 
Sir,  it  is  not  in  any  Englishman,  least  of  all 
soldier  of  the  Duke's,  not  to  honour  that  br 
Besides,  he  was  hungry ;  and  would  you  have 
gentleman  turn  a  hungry  traveller  from  hit  d 
if  he  were  the  Pope  himself,  or  the  Pretend 
my  fault  if  he  preaches  what  the  parsons  do 
the  strength  of  my  pasty  ?  That  fellow  is 
crite,  sir ;  I  give  my  word  of  honour  for  it 
with  such  a  stout  heart,  and  chest,  and  the 
lion !  Besides,"  continued  Father  softly, ' 
reserve,  "  I  assure  you  what  he  said  to  me 
was  excellent;  none  of  your  canting  phrases 
sense  about  believing  in  our  Saviour  and 
duty.  Upon  my  honour,"  continued  Fal 
increasing  earnestness,  "  I  felt  the  better  f 
said  very  plain  things  to  me,  such  as  a 
not  often  hear ;  things,  sir,  that  we  shall  a 
remember  one  day ;  and  I  feel  grateful  to  tl 
his  honest,  faithful  words,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
them.  An  old  soldier  has  not  a  few  things 
be  glad  to  unlearn,  and  would  like  to  be  su 
be  remembered  against  him." 

The  simple  humility  and  earnestness  a 
manner  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  jesting ;  \ 
long  the  stranger,  respectfuUy  saluting  hii 
with  Jade  to  saddle  his  horse,  and  I  was  ft 
my  chamber  and  open 

C0U6IV  bvklyk's  lbttxb. 

"  My  Dearly-beloved  Cousin  Kitty,— I  a 
have  no  more  idea  how  we  missed  yourdc 
soft,  quiet,  quaint,  wise,  comfortable,  little  ■ 
fire  has  how  cold  the  room  is  when  it  goes  out 
moaned  for  you  more  than  she  did  for  the  { 
was  drowned  in  the  soup-tureen;  she  fraided 
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oniish  mooon  honey-combed,  as  she  ui^der- 
ire,  with  fearful  abysses,  your  life  endan- 
my  miners,  yonr  complexion  by  tlie  se^-air ; 
dered  in  the  first  place  how  you  grew  up  at 
the  second,  how  you  could  possibly  grow  to 

•re  amidst  the  perils  of  that  vast  howling 

>r,  indeed,  to  be  anything  beyond  the  level 

lian. 

enderson,  whom  I  have  seen  twice,  regrets 

be  again  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a 
has  heard  to  be  little  better  than  heathen; 
that  the  sound  teaching  you  received  at 
ay  be  of  some  use  to  her  'poor  Sister 
rho  has  had  so  few  privileges.' 
wears  if  Mother  will  find  him  a  girl  like 
1  marry  her  to-morrow ;  but  how  much  he. 
orward  as  a  gdden  back-ground  to  throw 
ig  colours  on  which  he  paints  the  *  simper- 
f  gauze  and  brocade,'  recommended  to  his 
will  not  undertake  to  say. 
ams  about  as  unsettled  as  when  anything 
i  in  London  during  the  sporting  season. 

are  a  girl  of  the  old  style,  such  as  he  re- 
len  he  was  young ;  not  too  clever  to  make 
an's  hpme  happy,  'although  he  may  fwt  be 

like  a  Frenchuian  about  the  fashions,  or 
an  adventurer  about  operas  and  pictures,  or 
p  about  religion.' 

is  agun,  Kitty,  must  not  make  you  too 
s  your  excellencies  serve  to  barb  a  dart  at 
"enoe  to  a  neighbouring  potentate,  whose 
;h  with  those  of  the  Beauchamps,  but  whoso 
)  not  'march'  with  your  correspondent's 

le  silent  homage  rendered  to  your  memory 
I  maid,  and  by  Aunt  Jeanie,  the  tongue  of 
herself  can,  however,  detract  nothing, 
laid  has  recourse  to  genuine  Devonshire, 
ne  pocket-handkerchief  to  prevent  genuine 
polling  the  powder  ci  mamma's  hair  as  she 
he  praises  of  '  the  nicest  and  most  affable 
she  ever  set  eyes  on.'  And  Aunt  Jeanie 
ito  Scotch  and  the  Bible,  as  she  tells  how 
3  lassie,  the  tender  lammie,  came  day  after 
n  to  an  old  wife  like  herself ;  and  how  you 
el  as  if  the  air  of  the  Highlands  was  breath- 
i  her  face  once  more,  and  the  voices  of  old 
n  her  ears. 

ty  darling,  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the 
ly  with  me  the  firesh  air  you  bring  eveiy- 
*rt  is  something  about  you,  you  little  witdi, 
oeter  and  more  exhilarating  than  all  the 
bioa,  and  devemess  of  our  London  world, 
ly  air  on  a  spring  morning  is  sweeter  than 
unes  of  a  London  drawing-room.  What  is 
ccept  that  you  are  just  your  own  sweet 
7  Yes,  there  is  no  perfume  like  freshness ! 
no  moral  or  mental  perfume  like  truth ! 


**  And  that  Is  just  the  explanation  of  some  of  my 
difficulties,  Cousin  Kitty;  for  I  have  my  difficulties, 
Kitty.  Life— I  mean  the  inner  religious  lifs — ^is  not  so 
smooth  to  me  as  you  may  think,  as  I  thought  it  must 
be  always  henceforth  when  I  heard  that  wonderful  ser- 
mon of  Mr.  Whitefield's.  Or  rather,  it  is  not  so  plain. 
For  I  did  expect  roughnesses,  more  perhaps  than  I  have 
met  with;  but  I  did  not  expect  perplexities  sueh  as  I 
feel 

"  My  difficulties  are  not  interesting,  ^vating  diffi- 
culties, Kitty,  such  as  would  draw  forth  sweet  tears  of 
sympathy  and  smiles  of  tender  encouragement  at  some 
of  the  religious  tea  parties.  No  one  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  me  a  martyr.  I  should  rather  have  enjoyed  a 
little  more  of  that,  which  Is,  perhaps,  the  reason  I  have 
not  had  it.  Mamma  was  a  little  uneasy  at  first;  but 
when  she  found  I  did  not  wish  to  dress  like  a  Quaker 
or  to  preach  publicly  from  a  tub,  she  was  rdieved,  and 
seems  rather  to  think  me  improved.  Hany  says  all 
girls  are  sure  to  run  into  some  foUy  or  anotlier,  if  they 
don't  marry,  and  probably  even  if  they  do;  and  some 
new  whim  is  sure  soon  to  drive  out  this.  Papa  says 
women  must  have  their  amusements  ;  and  if  I  like 
going  to  see  the  old  women  at  the  manor,  and  taking 
them  broth  and  reading  them  the  Bible,  better  than  riding 
a  thousand  miles  for  a  wager,  as  a  young  lady  did  the 
other  day,  he  thinks  it  is  the  more  sensible  diversion  of 
the  two.  His  mother  gave  the  people  broth  and  bit- 
ters, and  probably  they  like  the  Bible  better  than  the 
bitters.  I  am  a  good  child  on  the  whole.  He  says;  and 
if  I  ride  to  the  meet  with  him  in  the  country,  and  give 
myself  no  sanctimonious  airs,  he  cannot  object  to  my 
amifsing  myself  as  I  like  in  town.  Indeed,  he  said 
one  day  he  thought  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachings 
were  far  better  things  for  a  young  woman  to  hear,  than 
the  scandalous  nonsense  those  Italian  fellows  squalled 
at  the  opera.  But,  Kitty,  although  he  talks  so  lightly, 
do  you  know,  the  other  evening,  as  he  had  taken  his 
candle  and  was  kissing  roe  good-night,  he  said-— 

'* '  By  the  way,  Eve,  if  you  don't  fancy  going  with 
me  all  the  way  to-morrow,  I'll  drop  you  at  the  game- 
keeper's lodge  beyond  the' wood.  His  old  woman  is 
veiy  ill,  and  she  says  you  told  her  something  that 
cheered  her  heart  up;  so  you  might  as  "well  go  again. 
She  is  an  honest  old  soul,  and  she  says  yon  reminded 
her  of  your  aunt  Maud  who  died,  and  she  was  a  good 
woman,  if  ever  there  was  one.' 

^'  So  you  see,  Cousin  Kitty,  I  have  little  chance  of 
martyrdom. 

"  My  difficulties  are  from  the  religious  people  them- 
selves. .  There  seems  to  me  so  much  fashion,  so  much 
phraseology,  so  much  cutting  and  shaping,  as  if  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  were  to  be  artificial  wax  fruits, 
instead  of  real,  living,  natural  fruits. 

"  With  you,  Kitty,  it  is  so  different  You  like  what 
you  like,  and  love  those  you  love,  and  not  merely  try  to 
like  what  you  ought  to  like,  and  to  work  yourself  up 
to  something  like  love  for  those  you  ought  to  love. 
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<'I  find  it  diflcalt  io  ezpkiA  myselt  What  I  fbel 
if,  that  religious  people,  no  doubt  from  really  high 
motivei,  are  apt  to  become  uonatural— to  lose  spon- 
taneouBuess 

« I  do  not  lee  this  in  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Ladj  Hunt- 
ingdon, or  in  Aunt  Jeanie,  nor,  my  sweet  oouiin,  in 
you.  Lady  Huntingdon  is  a  queen,  no  doubt ;  but  we 
must  have  kings  and  queens.  Bat  it  is  the  foUcwers 
of  Mr«  Whitefield,  the  ladies  who  form  Lady  Hunting- 
don's court,  that  trouble  me  in  this  way. 

"  There  is  a  cutting  down,  a  rounding  off,  a  clipping 
into  shape,  like  the  cypresses  in  the  Dutch  gardens, 
and  a  suspicious  uneasiness  about  any  self-willed  shoot 
which  asserte  its  right  to  sprout  beyond  the  prescribed 
curves,  which  provokes  me  beyond  measure. 

''  I  feel  sometimes  in  those  circles  as  if  I  were  being 
put  in  a  mortar  and  pestled  into  a  sweetmeat ;  as  if 
all  the  natural  colour  in  me  were  being  insensibly  toned 
down  to  the  uniform  gray ;  as  if  all  the  natural  tones 
of  my  voice  were  being  in  spite  of  me  pitched  to  a 
chant,  like  the  intoning  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
It  is  very  strango  this  tendency  all  religious  sdiools 
seem  to  have  towards  monotone  and  uniform,  from  the 
Papists  to  the  Quakers.  And  in  the  Bible  it  seems 
to  me,  there  is  as  little  of  it  as  in  nature. 

'^  I  was  becoming  very  rebellious  when  at  Bath,  be- 
fore we  escaped  into  the  free,  natural  country  life;  and 
now  that  we  are  in  London  once  more,  it  is  ooming 
over  me  sgain  like  a  terrible  spelL  But  I  am  deter- 
mined I  will  not  be  pestled  into  a  sweetmeat!  The 
great  fear  is,  that  I  shall  ferment  myself  into  an  acid. 

But  if  I  could  only  keep  dose  to  Qod  himself,  to  my 
glorious  Saviour,  to  his  free  Spirit,  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  either.  The  following  of  Christ  is  freedom, 
expansion,  and  growth.  The  following  of  his  followers 
is  copying,  imitation,  contraction.  And  it  is  to  the 
following  of  Christ,  close,  always,  with  nothing  and  no 
person  between,  that  we  are  called,  all  of  us,  the 
youngest,  the  weakest,  the  meanest  Tou  and  I,  Kitty ! 
as  well  as  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  St  Paul 

"  And  Christ  our  Lord,  if  we  yield  ourselves  honestly, 
wholly  to  him,  wi^l  develop  our  hearts  and  souls  from 
within,  outward  and  upward  from  the  root,  which  is 
growing;  instead  of  our  having  to  trim  and  dip  them 
from  outside  inward,  which  is  stunting.  He  will  give 
to  each  seed  *  his  own  body.'  Is  it  not  true,  Kitty  ? 
I  want  very  much  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  for  I  cannot 
find  other  people's  thoughts  and  ways  fit  me,  any  more 
than  their  clothes;  and  I  want  to  know  how  much  of 
this  is  wrong,  and  how  much  is  right 

'^  For  instance,  the  other  evening  Lady  £mil; — 
#  •  ^  •* 

*- 1  had  written  so  far,  when  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  going  to  hear  Mr.  John  Wesley  preach  at  the 
Foundry.  The  sermon  seemed  made  for  me.  It  was 
oa  evil-speakii^;  and  very  pungent  and  useful  I  found 
it,  I  assure  you. 


'<8ttdi  an  angelic  ftce,  Kitty  1—tfaa  ei 
calm  and  lofty,  the  fisatareB  so  refined  and  4 
lar  and  delicate,  just  the  £Me  thai  nafcee; 
mother  was  a  beaatiAd  woman  (one  of  U 
painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  as  one  of  t&e  bei 
day).  Tet  there  is  nothing  feminiiie  abw 
as  £eur  as  an  angel's  face  may  or  mnat  be 
nine.  ISyes  not  appealing  but  commanding ; 
mouth  firm  as  a  Boman  general's ;  eelf-eoi 
secret  of  all  other  control,  stamped  on  ei 
If  anything  is  wanting  in  the  hce  and 
seemed  to  me  just  thai  nothing  was  want 
was  too  angelic.  Tou  could  not  detect  th 
place,  where  he  would  need  to  lean  insteai 
port  He  seemed  to  speak  almost  too 
heaven;  not,  indeed,  as  one  tiiat  had  not 
experiences  of  earth  (there  was  the  keenest 
and  the  deepest  sympathy  in  his  words), 
who  had  surmounted  them  aU.  The  glow « 
tenance  was  the  steady  sunlight  of  benevol 
than  the  tearAil,  tremUin^  intermittent 
affection,  with  its  hopes  and  fears.  The 
his  brow  were  the  lines  of  effective  thoi 
anxious  solicitude.  If  I  were  on  a  side-bed 
of  an  hospitid,  I  should  bask  in  the  holy  ber 
as  in  the  smile  of  an  angel;  but  I  do  not  1 
woidd  (perhaps  could)  be  tenderer  if  I  were 
home. 

**  1  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley  prea<^ 
day;  he  would  send  me  home  detected  ii 
infirmities,  unmasked  to  myself,  bumbk 
conviction  of  sin,  and  inspired  with  the 
victory. 

"  And  yet  if  on  Monday  I  came  to  ask ! 
a  difficulty,  I  am  not  quite  sure  he  woold 
me.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  eon 
heart  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  house;  tl 
makes  me  feel  singled  out  and  found  out, 
his  only  hearer  in  the  crowd,  if  I  were  real 
him  I  should  not  feel  that  he  r€^;arded  me 
unit  in  *  the  great  multitude  no  man  can  n 
as  myself,  and  no  one  else. 

^  But  I  am  running  away  from  his  sei 
winced  from  it,  as  I  did. 

'<  He  began  with  the  w(Htls— 

"  *  Speak  evil  of  no  man,'  says  the  gn 
*  as  plain  a  command  as ''  Thou  shalt  do 
But  who,  even  among  Christians,  r^ards  tfai 
Tea  how  few  are  there  that  so  much  as  a 
What  is  evil-speaking  ?  It  is  not  the  sank 
slandering.  All  a  man  says  may  be  as 
Bible,  and  yet  the  saying  c^  it  be  evil-8p< 
evil-speaking  is  "beither  more  ikor  less  th 
evil  of  an  absent  person;  rehiting  somethii 
was  really  done  or  said  by  one  that  is  not  ] 
it  is  rehited.  In  our  language  this  is  all 
tremely  proper  name,  termed  ^'bac^-bitu 
I  there  any  material  difference  between  th 
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\f  style  "<  tale-bearing."  If  the  tale  be  de- 
I  a  aofl  and  qniei  manner  (peibaps  with  some 
na  of  good-win  to  the  person,  and  a  hope  that 
ij  not  be  quite  so  badX  then  we  call  it  '^  whis- 

But  in  wbaterer  manner  it  be  done,  the  thing 
He,  if  we  lelate  to  another  the  &alt  of  a  third 
ben  he  is  not  there  to  answer  for  himself. 
I  how  extremely  oommon  is  this  sin,  among  all 
id  degrees  of  meo.  How  do  high  and  low, 
poor,  wise  and  foolish,  learned  and  unlearned, 
it  eontinoally !  What  oonyeraatioB  do  you 
Ay  considerable  length  whereof  evil-speaking 
I  ingredient? 

the  very  commonness  of  this  sin  makes  it 

0  be  avoided.  If  we  are  not  deeply  sensible  of 
r,  and  continually  goarding  against  it,  we  are 
be  cairied  away  by  the  torrent  In  this 
almost  the  whole  of  mankind  are,  as  it  were, 
Hraqr  against  us.  Besides,  it  is  recommended 
in  as  wdl  as  from  without.  There  is  scarcely 
emper  in  the  mind  of  man  that  may  not  occa- 
le  gratified  by  it— our  pride,  anger,  resent- 

-speaking  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  avoided, 

•  i^nently  attacks  us  in  disguise.  We  speak 
)f-a  noble,  generous  (it  is  well  if  we  do  not  ^y) 
nation,  against  those  vile  creatures.  We  com- 
Dm  mere  hatred  of  sin !  We  serve  the  devil 
e  zeal  for  God!' 

having  laid  bare  the  disease.  ^''  ^eakj 
«ffledy. 
t,  ^  If  tbj  brother  sin  against  thee,  go  and  tell 

1  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone;"    This,' 
requires  the  greatest  gentleness,  meekness, 

If  he  opposes  the  truth,  yet  he  cannot  be 
io  the  knowledge  of  it  but  by  gentleness, 
k  in  a  spirit  of  tender  love,  which  *^  many 
nnot  quench.^  If  Uve  is  not  oanqueredy  it 
ill  things.  Who  can  tell  the  force  of  love  ? 
<  step  our  Lord  commands  us  to  take^iv^,' 
sy  went  on  to  say.  '  No  alternative  is  allowed. 
lOt  think  to  excuse  yourself  for  taking  an  en- 
vent  step  by  saying,  "  I  did  not  speak  to  any 
[  was  so  burdened  I  could  not  refinsin."  And 
If  have  you  found  to  unburden  yourself !  Qod 
^ou  for  a  sia  of  omission,  for  not  telling  your 
'  his  fault;  and  you  oomfurt  yourself  by  a  sin 
ision,  by  telling  your  brother^s  fault  to  another 
Base  bought  by  sin  is  a  dear  purchase !' 
irards  be  exhorted  us  to  ^  hear  evil  of  no  man. 
rer  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  If  there  were  no 
iiare  would  be  no  speakers  of  evil.' 
dose  d  the  sermcm  was  something  in  these 

sit  aU  of  you  who  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ, 
im  doisioa  caUed  Methodists,  would  set  an 
kl  least  in  this !  If  yeu  must  be  distinguished, 

•  tiM  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Methodist— 


"  He  censures  no  man  behind  his  back :  by  this  fhiit 
you  may  know  him."  What  a  blessed  effect  of  this 
sell-denial  we  should  quiokly  feel  in  our  hearts  {  How 
would  **  our  peace  flow  as  a  river,"  when  we  thus  ibl-* 
lowed  peace  with  all  men !  How  would  the  love  of  Qod 
abound  in  our  souls,  while  we  thus  confirmed  oiur  love 
to  the  brethren !  And  what  an  effect  would  it  have  on 
all  that  were  united  together  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ !  How  would  brotherly  love  continually 
inoease.  If 'one  member  suffeied,  all  would  suffer  with 
it;  if  one  was  honoured,  all  would  rejoice  with  it  Kor 
is  this  alL  What  an  effect  this  might  have  eien  on  the 
wild,  unthinking  world.  Once  more,  with  Julian  the 
Apostate,  they  would  be  constrained  to  cry,  ^8ee  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another !"  Our  Lord's  last 
solemn  prayer  would  be  fulfiUed^-^his  kingdom  would 
oome.  The  Lord  hasten  the  time,  and  enaUe  us  to 
love  one  another,  not  only  in  word  and  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth!' 

"  There,  sweet  cousin,  thus  did  I  sit  rebuked  a^-* 
instructed,  and  after  that  you  will  <rf  Of**^  never 
expect  to  hear  what  Lady  Emily  *•'-»  -**  ®"*«'  evening. 
But  as  to  the  duty  of  t«»-^-6  ^^  *P*^  •^  te}]mg  her, 
I  am  notde^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  assault  is  not  *pleasant, 
eY«c^«  to  very  pugnacious  natures,  so  that  this  method 
of  speaking  evil  to  instead  of,  0/ people,  has  further  the 
great  advantage  of  making  one  try  to  find  out  apologies 
for  the  faults  one  would  have  to  condemn  in  this  straight- 
forward manner.  Aiui  very  often,  I  do  believe,  we  should 
find  the  apology  truer  than  the  accusation. 

"  These  wonderftd  Weeleys,  Kitty !  I  do  think  t^ey 
are  like  the  apostles  more  than  any  people  that  ever 
lived;  at  least  on  the  side  on  which  they  were  apostles. 
I  cannot  yet  get  over  the  feeling  that  St  Paul  or  St 
John,  and  certainly  St  Peter,  would  have  been  easier 
to  ask  advice  from  about  little  home-difficulties. 

« I  have  been  hearing  about  them  from  your  friend, 
Mr.  Hugh  Si>encer.  Papa  likes  him,  and  he  has  been 
to  see  us  several  times,  and  when  Papa  goes  out,  we 
have  had  long  conversations  concerning  the  Methodists, 
and  also  concerning  another  subject  (or  object)  in 
which  we  are  both  greatly  interested. 

^  I  should  like  to  have  spent  a  week  at  that  Epworth 
parsonage  where  the  Wesleys  were  cradled— that  home 
which  was  free,  and  happy,  and  full  oi  healthf^il  play 
as  any  home  in  the  holidays,  and  orderiy,  and  full  of 
healthftil  work  as  any  school;  where  the '  odious  noise ' 
of  the  crying  of  children  was  not  suffered,  but  there 
was  no  restraint  in  their  ^eefiil  laughter;  to  have 
listened  t«  the  singing  with  which  the  childish  voices 
opened  and  closed  their  lessons ;  to  have  seen,  at  five 
o'dotky  the  oklest  take  apart  the  youngest  that  could 
speak,  the  second  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  read 
together  the  Psalm  for  the  day  and  a  chapter  from  the 
New  Testament ;  to  have  gone  through  the  quiet  bed- 
rooms three  hours  afterwards,  and  seen  the  rosy,  sleeping 
faces,  even  the  baby  of  a  year  old  lying  quiet  although 
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awake,  or  ooly  ventniing  to  *  cry  softly ;'  or  more  than 
all  to  have  watched  invisibly  the  mother  conyersing 
alone,  as  she  did,  with  one  of  her  little  ones  eveiy 
evening,  listening  to  their  childish  confessions,  and 
giving  counsel  in  their  childish  perplexities. 

^So  deep  was  the  hold  that  mother  had  on  the 
hearts  of  her  sons,  that  years  afterwards,  in  his  early 
manhood,  she  had  tenderly  to  rebuke  John  for  that 
'  fond  wish'  of  his  of  dying  before  she  died. 

**  There  were  nineteen  children  bom  in  that  home ; 
thirteen  of  them  were  living  at  one  time.  The  pressure 
of  all  the  endless  small  cares  of  poverty  was  added  to 
the  labour  of  teaching  and  training  those  healthy, 
eager,  clever  children,  all  of  them  no  doubt  endued  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  will  and  character  of  their 
parents.  And  their  circumstances  were  not  improved 
by  the  father^s  uncompromising  politics ;  many  of  the 
pariBhioners  paid  the  tithes  in  the  most  inconvenient 
way  they  could,  and  the  authorities,  on  the  plea  of  a 
small  debt,  once  threw  Mr.  Wesley  into  prison.  Whilst 
theiv,  »»j^  jjQ^Q  yf'^Q  ^i^  jjgy  yjngg  to  support  him ; 

other  femaito  --iw^rfluities  no  doubt  had  disappeared 
before,  and  his  books  we.w , ,  nyperfluities  in  his  eyes  or 
hers ;  and  in  prison  he  read  the  pi-^..^,  j^d  preached 
to  the  wretched  inmates,  and  found  the  ju&  ^is«  \^q 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  York)  a  larger  and  more 
important  parish  than  his  own. 

''  Yet  burdened  as  she  was,  no  one  can  picture  Mrs. 
Wesley  as,  creeping  with  stooping  shoulders  through 
life,  a  weary,  heavy-laden  woman.  All  her  work  was 
done  with  a  hearty  cheerfulness.  At  fifty,  she  said,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  (tried  as  she  had 
been  with  poverty)  that  she  believed  it  was  easier  to  be 
content  without  riches  than  with  them. 

"There  was  a  secret  spring  which  fed  her  inmost 
heart.  Every  morning  and  every  evening  she  spent  an 
hour  alone  with  God.  That  morning  hour  of  prayer 
(your  friend  liugh  Spencer  said),  made  the  day's  yoke 
easy  and  its  burdens  light ;  that  evening  hour  kept  her 
heart  and  conscience  at  rest. 

''And  so  fresh  did  those  week-day  sabbath-hours 
keep  her  strength,  that  on  Sundays,  during  her  hus- 
band's absence,  she  found  it  no  toil  to  gather  bis  poor 
parishioners  in  her  kitchen  and  read  a  sermon,  pray, 
and  converse  in  a  simple  solemn  way  with  them.  Two 
hundred  were  sometimes  assembled  in  this  way.  An 
unfavourable  report  of  this  *  conventicle '  was  sent  to 
her  husband,  and  on  his  remonstrating  she  wrote  that 
she  was  preparing  hearers  for  his  church-services.  But 
if  he  continued  to  object,  she  simply  requested,  *Do 
not  advise,  but  command  me  to  desist'  His  command 
was  God's  authority  for  her,  and  she  would  submit 
unhesitatingly.  His  advice  was  man's  advice,  and  she 
could  not  alter  her  convictions  at  his  will  or  her  own. 

«The  old  home  at  Epworth  Rectory  is  in  other 
bands  now ;  the  last  time  Mr.  John  Wesley  went  there, 
being  refused  his  father's  pulpit,  he  preached  to  the 
people  from  his  father's  grave-stone. 


<<  Both  (ather  and  mother  are  gone  now.  The  fm^ 
have  the  recoUection  of  two  saintly  deatb-beds  to  cmt 
the  memory  of  those  two  noble  liTes.  When  dying;  M 
Mr.  Wesley  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  m 
Charles,  and  said, '  Be  steady;  the  Christian  fiudiwa 
surely  revive  in  this  kingdom  ;  yon  will  see  it,  thosglh 
I  shtiil  not' 

"'The  inward  witness!'  he  said,  at  another  thK. 
'the  inward  witness!  that  is  the  proof,  the  stroogsl 
proof  of  Christianity.' 

''  His  last  words  were, '  God  chastens  me  withititnc 
pain,  but  I  praise  Him  for  it,  I  thank  Him  for  it, Ikwi 
Him  for  it'  His  last  act  was  receiving  the  Holy  Co* 
munion  with  his  family. 

<'  The  mother  died  only  a  few  years  since  in  he 
seventy-third  year ;  calm,  serene,  painless,  lookisg  «] 
to  heaven,  she  passed  away  (as  she  had  wished)  whfls 
her  children  were  singing  around  her  bed  a '  Psslmo 
praise  if  God.'  As  the  praises  of  earth  fell  dim  tm 
distant  on  the  ear  of  the  dying,  other  songs  of  etet 
lasting  joy  were  beginning  to  burst  upon  her. 

'*  I  hear  Mr.  John  Wesley  preach,  and  read  tfaos 
deep  heart-stirring  hymns  of  his  brother  Charles  liti 
far  greater  interest  now  that  I  know  what  their  fsthcf' 
I  liouse  was  like ;  what  a  pure  sweet  stream  of  ham 
memories  flows  round  their  lofty  devotion  to  God.  All 
this  devotion  seems  quite  unreserved.  When  Mr.  Job 
Wesley's  income  was  thirty  pounds  a  year,  he  iptf 
twenty-eight  and  gave  away  two.  Now  that  it  ii  • 
hundred  .^  twenty,  he  still  spends  twenty-eighty  m 
gives  away  ninety-t*T«.  The  return  he  mads  of  hi 
plate  lately  to  the  tax  collecwra  was,  'Two  s\n 
spoons,  one  in  London  and  one  at  Bristol' 

"  What  wonders  one  man  may  do,  without  vsutyvi 
oovetousness;  and  with  a  sufficient  motive!  Tet  hi 
dress  is  at  any  time,  they  say,  neat  enough  for  M3 
society,  except  when  some  of  the  mobs,  who  hsft  tt 
quently  attacked  him,  but  never  injured  him,  msjhiR 
considerably  ruffled  his  attire.  His  temper  th^  eo^ 
never  ruffle ;  and  in  the  end,  his  unaffected  benevoteooi 
his  Christian  serenity  and  gentlemanly  composure  tf 
sure  to  overcome.  The  ringleaders  more  than  om< 
have  turned  round  on  their  followers  and  dared  thtf 
to  touch  the  parson.  His  calm,  commanding  ^ 
has  been  heard.  Silence  has  succeeded  to  hx^ 
and  sobs  to  silence,  and  Hugh  Spencer  says,  titffs  > 
scarcely  a  place  where  the  Methodists  have  been  asttito 
by  mobs  where,  from  the  very  dregs  of  these  veiy  nN^i 
men  and  women  have  not  been  rescued,  and  found,  90 
long  after,  *  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,'  i 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 

**  Mr.  Whitefield  is  very  different  Any  one  ^ 
understand  why  the  Wesleys  should  do  great  thm^ 
especially  Mr.  John.  He  is  a  man  of  such  will  0 
power,  such  strong  practical  sense  and  determinstt* 
so  nobly  trained  in  such  a  home.  But  Mr.  Whitefid^ 
strength  seems  to  be  obviously  not  in  him  bat  in  ^ 
truth  be  speaks.    His  early  home  «q  inn  at 
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big  early  life  spent  in  low  occapations  among  low  com- 
puions,  his  one  great  gift,  suited  one  would  have 
thoagfat  more  to  a  theatre  than  a  pulpit  But  his 
whole  heart  is  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  the 
lore  of  perishing  immortal  men  and  women.  And  he 
has  the  great  gift  of  making  people  listen  to  the 
message  of  God's  infinite  grace.  The  message  does  the 
lesi  And  what  it  does,  Kitty,  I  can  hardly  write  of 
vithoot  tears. 

*^  He  tells  people  all  over  the  world— morning,  noon, 
and  night,  every  day  of  his  life—duchesses,  wise  men, 
coUien,  and  outcasts  (as  he  told  me),  that  we  have  a 
gnat  hurden  on  our  hearts;  and  we  know  it.  He  tells 
Qi  that  burden  is  sin  ;  and  whether  we  knew  it  or  not 
before,  we  know,  when  he  says  so,  it  is  true.  He  weeps 
and  tells  us  that  unless  that  great  burden  is  lifted  off 
tov,  it  will  never  be  lifted  off,  but  will  crush  us  down 
and  down  for  ever ;  and  half  his  audience  weep  with 
him.  He  teUs  us  it  can  be  lifted  off  now,  here,  this 
initant;  we  may  go  away  from  that  spot,  unburdened, 
forgiven,  rejoicing,  reconciled  to  Qod,  without  a  thing 
in  time  or  eternity  to  dread  any  more ;  the  burden  of 
terror  exchanged  for  an  infinite  wealth  of  joy,  the  debt 
of  guilt  into  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude.  And  then, 
jttt  as  the  poor  stricken  hearts  before  him,  e&ch  hanging 
on  his  eloquent  words  as  if  he  were  pleading  with  each 
alone,  begin  to  thrill  with  a  new  hope ;  he  shows  us 
Aov  ill  this  can  be.  He  shows  us  (or  Qod  reveals  to  us), 
Christ,  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  the  Son  of  Qod  fainting  under 
the  burden  of  our  sin,  yet  bearing  it  all  away.  And  we 
forget  Mr.  Whitefield,  the  congregation,  time,  earth, 
oonelves,  every^ing  but  the  Cross  to  which  he  has  led 
%  but  that  suffering,  smitten,  dying  Saviour  at  whoso 
fcet  we  stand.  And  from  that  moment  we  seem  no 
Inger  to  be  listening,  hut  only  looking.  We  are  looking 
<ii  God.  And  that  look  is  not  death  but  life,  life  ever- 
ting, for  Qod  is  in  Christ  recoiling  us  to  Himself. 
Ve  are  looking  on  Qod  and  loving  Him ;  God  is  looking 
<ii  us  and  loving  us.  And  then,  as  we  gaze,  slowly 
the  troth  dawns  on  us ;  that  Qod  is  not  now  beginning 
ti^fook  on  us  with  that  look  of  infinite  compassion  and 
taKiemess,  He  has  been  caring  for  us  all  our  lives ;  He 
^  kved  ns  with  an  everlasting  love.  He  has  been 
driving  us,  blind,  wilful,  unwilling,  to  Himself.  It  is 
air  first  look,  hut  oh,  it  is  not  His !  Then  the  barriers 
a(  time  and  death  seem  gone,  for  sin  was  their  suh- 
teoe^  and  that  is  taken  away;  and  we  are  in  eternity; 
ttcnal  life  has  begun,  for  Christ  is  our  life,  and  we  are 
ftr  ever  with  Him. 

''Kitty,  I  believe  Mr.  Whitefield  has  brought  this 
^mtterahle  joy  to  thousands  and  thousands,  and  that 
k  lives  ias  nothing  elae  but  to  bring  it  to  thousands 
^on^  And  this  whole  generation  must  pass  away 
^(fcn  his  sermons  can  be  coolly  criticized,  or  his  name 
ottered  in  any  large  assembly  (^  Christian  people  with- 
catbriqging  tean  to  many  eyes. 

"I'ear  Kitty,  I  have  beard  Mr.  Wesley  again,  and 


his  sermon  was  on  our  being  stewards  of  Qod.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  that  sermon  did  for  roe.  That  first 
sermon  of  Mr.  Whitefield*s  seemed  to  lay  me  prostrate, 
beggared,  utteriy  destitute,  at  the  feet  of  my  Saviour, 
thenceforth  to  be  nothing  and  have  nothing  in  myself, 
yet  to  possess  all  things  in  Him. 

''Mr.  Wesley's  noble  words,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  be  like  God*s  gracious  hands  once  more 
investing  me  with  all  my  forfeited  possessions,  no  more 
as  earthly  dross,  but  as  priceless,  heavenly  treasures. 
Anything  Qod  has  given  me— health,  youth,  any  power 
of  pleasing  or  influencing  others,  every  faculty  of  the 
body, '  that  exquisitely  wrought  machine,*  as  he  termed 
it;  every  power  of  the  mind;  our  money,  which  he 
calls  our  poorest  and  meanest  possession ;  every  rela- 
tionship of  life,  every  moment  of  time,  seem  given  back  to 
me,  new  coined,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Qod,  and  made 
current  through  eternity.  If  before,  in  the  first  glimpse 
of  eternity,  all  the  things  I  had  most  prized  seemed  dust 
and  dross,  now,  themselves  linked  to  eternity,  they  seem 
to  me  sacred  and  priceless.  '  How  precious,  above  all 
utterance,  above  all  conception,'  as  he  said, '  is  every 
portion  of  our  life.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  are  any 
works  of  supererogation ;  that  we  can  ever  do  more 
than  our  duty,  seeing  aU  we  have  is  not  our  own  but 
God's;  all  we  can  do  is  due  to  Him.  We  liave  not 
received  this  or  that  thing,  but  everything  from  Him ; 
therefore  everything  is  His  due.' 

''After  that  sermon  I  went  back  to  the  good  people 
who  gather  around  Lady  Huntingdon,  of  whom  I  wrote 
to  you  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  or  rather  this  book 
of  chronicles  ;  and  in  the  light  of  that  truth  all  seemed 
to  me  transformed.  We  are  fellow-servants — ^fellow- 
workers  ;  and  I  came  to  them  humbly  to  ask  them  to 
put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  some  humble  work,  such  as 
a  beginner  might  attempt  Then,  Kitty,  I  found  that 
many  of  these  good  women,  whose  manners  I  had  been 
criticizing  at  my  leisure,  had  meantime  been  engaged  in 
countless  labours  of  love ;  and  as  I  went  ^ith  them  to 
the  schools,  the  hospitals,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
the  voices  which  brought  gladness  amoiig  little  desti- 
tute children,  and  a  rare  sunshine  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  London  poor,— which  were  longed  for  on  lonely  sick- 
beds, and  welcomed  with  grateful  smiles  by  wan  faces 
drawn  with  pain,— have  passed  for  me  into  a  region  far 
beyond  the  icy  touch  of  criticism ;  they  are  dear  to  me, 
Kitty.  We  are  bound  together  as  fellow-servants  as 
well  as  brethren.  It  seems  to  me  nothing  unites  ns  like 
a  common  object  to  work  for ;  partly,  I  suppose,  because 
working  shows  us  our  own  deficiencies,  and  humility  and 
forbearance  spring  up  firom  one  root  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  rule  if  every  critic  were  compelled  by  law  to 
write  a  book  himself  He  would  see  then  what  the 
difficulties  of  those  he  criticizes  are ;  and  the  worid 
would  see  what  his  powers  are,  which,  in  many  cases, 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  tend  to  produce  in  the  critic  a 
wholesome  humility. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  condusioUi  Kitty,  that  we  obtain. 
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a  grander  and  traer  yiew  of  lofty  things  fSrom  below  than 
from  aboYe ;  looking  up  to  them  from  our  own  level  in- 
stead of  looking  down  on  them,  fore-shortened  by  their 
own  elevation,  from  the  height  to  which  but  for  them 
we  never  could  have  climbed. 

^*  And  now,  Cousin  Kitty,  I  must  seal  up  my  budget, 
and  send  it  this  very  day,  or  it  will  grow  so  long,  you 
will  forget  the  banning  before  you  reach  the  end.  I  had 
thought  of  sending  it  by  the  hand  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Hugh  Spencer,  when  he  passes  through  London  from  the 
University,  but  it  is  of  >  no  use  to  wait  for  him  ;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  Jacobite  or  fanatically  Whig  in  my 
lucubrations,  I  must  trust  them  to  the  ordinary  chances 
of  the  mail,  and  not  wait  till  next  week,  when  we  leave 
London  again,  and  they  would  have  to  be  committed  to 
the  extraordinary  perils  of  the  cross  posts  from  Beau- 
ohamp  Manor.  I  suppose  the  mails,  like  Miss  Pawsey's 
fashions,  do  reach  you  at  least  *  once  in  every  two  or 
three  yeai's*' 

*'  Before  fmishing,  however,  I  must  tell  you  of  a  con- 
versation which  took  placo  to-day. 

^  Tiiis  morning  two  gentlemen  who  were  calling  on 
papa  were  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 

^*  One  was  an  old  general,  and  he  said — 

"  *  We  have  no  heroes  now— not  a  great  soldier  left. 
Since  Marlborough  died  not  an  Englishman  has  ap- 
peared who  is  fit  to  he  more  than  a  general  of  division. 
There  is  neither  the  brain  to  conceive  great  plans,  nor 
the  will  to  execute  them,  nor  the  dash  which  so  often 
changes  reverses  into  victories.* 

"  My  great-unJc,  a  Fellow  of  Brazeniiose,  took  up 
the  wail.  '  No,  indeed,'  ho  said ;  *  the  ages  of  gold  and 
iron  and  brass  are  over ;  the  golden  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  Shakspeare,  and  the  scattered  Armada,  the  iron  of 
the  Revolution  (for  rough  as  they  were,  these  men  were 
iron) ;  the  brass  of  the  Restoration ;  and  now  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  beat  out  the  dust  and  shavings  into 
tinsel  and  wire.' 

*'  *  We  have  plenty  of  wood  at  least  for  gallows,'  inter- 
posed my  brother  Harry.  *  Oart-loads  of  men  are  taken 
every  week  to  Tyburn.    I  saw  one  myself  yesterday.* 

*' '  For  what  crimes  ? '  asked  the  general. 

^  'One  for  stealing  a  few  yards  of  ribbon ;  another  for 
forging  a  draught  for  £50,'  said  Harry. 

** '  Ah,'  sighed  the  general, '  we  have  not  even  energy 
left  to  commit  great  crimes ! ' 

"  *  Then,'  resumed  my  great-uncle,  *  what  authors  or 
artists  have  we  worth  the  name  ?  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addison,  Wren  and  Kneller,— all  are  gone.  We  have 
not  amongst  us  a  man  who  can  make  aa  epic  march,  or 
a  satire  bite,  or  a  cathedral  stand,  or  a  picture  or  a 
statue  live.  Imitators  of  imitations,  we  live  at  the  fag- 
end  of  time,  without  great  thinkers,  or  great  thoughts, 
or  great  deeds  to  inspire  either.' 

'* '  There  is  a  little  bookseller  called  Richardson,  who, 
the  ladies  say,  writes  like  an  angel,'  observed  my  brother 
Harry ; '  and  Fielding  at  all  events  is  a  gentleman,  and 
knows  something  of  men  and  mannerB.' 


** '  And  pretty  men  and  maimen  they  are,  ftott  vU 
I  hear,'  was  my  great-oncle's  doloroiu  nsponse.  'Bat 
what  are  these  at  best  ?  Not  worth  the  naoM  of  litm- 
tore ;  frippery  for  a  lady's  drawing-Toom, — no  diqibId 
be  called  literature  than  th«e  mandarina  or  mooitai 
are  to  be  called  seulptnxe.' 

"  <  Mr.  Handel's  music  has  some  life  in  it,*  npM 
Harry,  roused  to  opposition  (although  Hany  doei  aot 
know  *  Qod  save  the  Queen'  from '  Role  Biitannit  !*). 

<<<  Tes,  that  is  all  we  are  fit  for,'  was  the  ejnbl 
reply, — *  to  put  the  great  songs  of  oar  fiithers  to  jiaglng 
tunes.  We  sit  stitching  tinsel  fringes  for  the  ^ni 
draperies  of  the  past,  and  do  not  see  that  all  the  te 
we  are  no  better  than  tailors  working  at  our  own  pilk' 

'*  *  Besides,'  resumed  the  old  general, '  Handel  ii  m 
Englishman.  The  old  British  stock  is  dying  ont,  ml 
We  have  not  even  wit  to  pat  our  forefiithen^  songi  to 
music,  nor  sense  to  sing  them  when  that  is  done.  Wt 
have  nothing  left  but  money  to  pay  Germans  to  iigU 
for  us,  and  Italians  to  scream  for  us.' 

''*  And  that  is  going  ss  fisst  as  it  can,'  interpoiei 
papa.  *  What  public  man  have  we,  Whig  or  Toiy,  vhi 
would  not  sell  his  oonntry  for  a  pension,  or  his  sovl  ibr 
a  place?' 

"  '  Soul,  nephew  t '  said  my  great-uncle.  '  Too  m 
using  words  grown  quite  obsolete.  Who  believes  is  iseh 
a  thing  as  the  salvation  or  perdition  <^  the  soul  hi  then 
enlightened  times  ? ' 

" '  The  Methodists  do,  at  any  rate,  sir,'  replied  Emfi 
maliciously ;  *•  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  my  ulff 
Evelyn,  and  my  cousin  Kitty.' 

**  Harry  had  drawn  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  ob  hte 
at  once  by  this  assault 

"  *  Sir,'  said  papa,  *  I  beg  henceforth  yon  never  confli 
your  sister's  or  your  cousin's  name  with  those  low  ftn* 
tics.  If  Evelyn  occasionally  likes  longer  sermons  tisi 
I  can  stand,  she  is  st  dutiful  child,  and  costs  me  noli 
moment's  anxiety,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  ftr 
every  one ;  and  if  she  visits  the  old  women  at  th 
Manor,  so  did  her  grandmother,  who  lived  befini 
Methodist  had  been  heard  of.' 

" '  Methodists ! "  exclaimed  the  general,  indignaol^; 
'  it  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  told  of  one  of  tbcSi 
John  Nelson,  who  was  enlisted  by  force,  and  who  wodl 
have  made  as  fine  a  soldier  as  the  king  has  hot  liv  hii 
confounded  Methodism.  They  actually  had  to  let  hi* 
off,  lest  he  should  bite  the  other  fellows,  and  make  tba* 
all  as  mad  as  himself.  Why,  sir,  he  actoslly  itfOfd 
the  officers  for  swearing,  and  in  such  a  rsspeetftel  wi9» 
the  cunning  follow,  they  could  do  nothing  to  hin;  vA 
when  an  ensign  had  him  pot  in  prison,  and  thresteBfi 
to  have  him  whipped,  he  seemed  as  happy  there  ai9l 
Paul  himself.  The  people  came  to  him  night  and  ii^i 
to  hear  him  speak  and  preach.  The  infeeticA  of  1* 
fanatical  religion  spread  in  every  town  tbrongh  «inA 
they  took  him.  They  could  find  nothing  by  yMA  ^ 
might  keep  hold  of  him ;  for  he  was  no  disseoter:  bt 
professed  to  delight  to  go  to  ohurdi  more  than  tQjthiDSi 
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to  leoehre  the  sacninent  And  the  end  of  it  was, 
major  had  to  set  him  free ;  and  actually  waa  foolish 
ogfa  to  say,  if  he  preached  again  without  making  a 
b^  if  be  was  able  he  would  go  and  hear  him  himself ; 
i  be  wished  all  the  men  were  like  him.  A  most 
jgeroos  rascal,— a  fellow  with  the  strength  of  a  lion 
I  the  conrage  of  a  veteran ;  and  yet  he  would  rather 
•ch  than  fight  I  woold  make  short  work  with  such 
•m,  if  I  had  Tyburn  for  a  few  days  in  my  own  hands, 
h  a  troop  of  Marlborough's  old  soldiers.' 
"It  would  be  of  no  use,  sir,'  replied  Harry ;  '  they 
dd  beat  you  even  at  Tyburn.  I  saw  a  man  hung 
re  yesterday  as  peacefully  as  if  he  had  been  ascend- 
ths  block  for  his  country  or  his  king.  He  said  Mr. 
tt  Wesley  had  visited  him  in'  the  prison,  and  taught 
ibow  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  seek  his  God,  and 
le  him  content  to  die.  The  people  were  quite  moved, 

''Ko  doubt !  the  people  are  always  ready  enough  to 
■oved,'  said  the  general,  *  especially  by  any  rogue 
>  is  on  tiie  point  of  being  hanged.  These  things 
ltd  be  met  silentiy,  sharply,  decisively.' 
''The  Pope  has  tried  that  before  now,  sir,'  I  ven- 
0d  to  suggest,  *  and  not  found  it  altogether  answer, 
i  least  not  in  England.' 

''True,  Evelyn,'  said  my  great-uncle,  meditatively. 
Mie  outbursts  of  fanaticism  are  like  epidemics ;  they 
I  have  their  time,  and  then  die  out  In  the  Middle 
ii,  whole  troops  of  men  and  women  used  to  march 
Mgh  the  country,  wailing  and  scourging  themselves, 
.  in  the  wildest  state  of  excitement ;  but  it  was  let 
>e,and  it  passed  off ;  and  so  it  will  be  with  Method- 
,  DO  doubt' 

'But,  uncle,'  I  said,  'those  Methodists  do  not 
op  themselves,  nor  any  one  else.  They  only  preach 
he  people  about  sin,  and  the  judgment-day,  and  our 
ioDi:'  ' 

'And  the  people  sob,  and  scream,  and  faint,  and 
inte  convulsions,'  said  Harry,  turning  on  me. 
'Of  course,'  said  my  great-uncle,  '  we  are  not 
vli.  Fanaticism  will  take  anothef  form  in  Protest- 
sooBtries ;  and  as  to  ignorant  men  preaching  about 
and  the  judgment-day,  what  have  they  to  do  with 
I  preached  them  a  sermon  on  that  subject  myself 
tLaot,  in  St  Maiy's,  and  no  one  sobbed,  or  fainted, 
VIS  at  all  excited.' 

"Bnt^  nnde^'  I  said,  'the  people  who  are  to  be 
tged  1^  Tybom,  and  the  Yorkshire  colliers,  cannot 
as  to  hear  you  at  St  Mary's.' 
"However  little  it  might  excite  them  I'  interposed 

* 'Is  it  not  a  good  thing,  uncle,'  I  continued, '  that 
M  nibf  however  imperfectly,  should  preach  to  the 
ffe  who  ean't  come  to  hear  you  at  St  Mary's^  or  who 

"Pmdi  in  the  fields  to  those  who  won't  come  to 
ith  to  be  taoght!'  said  my  great-uncle ;  '  the  next 
y  viQ  be  to  take  food  to  the  people  at  home  who 


won't  come  to  the  fields  to  work,  and  beg  them  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  eat  it!' 

" '  But,  dear  uncle,'  I  said,  ^the  worst  of  it  is,  the 
people  who  are  dying  for  want  of  this  kind  of  food  don't 
know  it  is  hunger  they  are  fainting  from.  You  must 
take  them  the  food  before  they  know  it  is  that  they 
want' 

" '  Nonsense,  Evelyn,'  he  said  ;  '  if  they  don't  know, 
they  ought  I  have  no  notion  of  pampering  and  coax- 
ing criminals  and  beggars  in  that  way.  Everything  in 
its  place.  The  pulpit  for  sermons,  and  Tyburn  for  those 
who  won't  listen.  But  how  should  young  women  under- 
stand these  things?  There  is  poor  John  Wesley,  as 
orderly  and  practical  a  man  as  ever  was  seen  before  he 
was  seized  with  this  insanity  or  imbecility.  The  times 
are  very  evil ;  the  world  is  turned  upside  down ;  and 
this  fanatical  outburst  of  Methodism  is  one  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  times.  It  is  the  growth  on  the  stag- 
nant pond,— the  deadly  growth  of  corrupt  and  decaying 
age.' 

"  But,  oh !  Cousin  Kitty,  when  the  world  was  turned 
upside  down  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  in  that  cor- 
rupt and  decaying  age  of  ancient  times,  people  found 
at  last  it  was  only  as  a  plough  turns  up  the  ground  for 
a  new  harvest. 

"  And  sometimes  when  I  hear  what  Mr.  Hugh  Spencer 
tells  me  of  the  multitudes  thronging  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Whitefieid  and  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  other  preachers  in 
America  and  Wales,  and  among  the  Cornish  miners, 
and  the  colliers  of  the  north,  and  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  hearts  being  awakened  to  repentance 
and  faith  and  joy  even  in  condemned  cells  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  instead  of  death  a  new  tide  of  life  was  rising 
and  rising  through  the  world  everywhere,  bursting  out 
at  every  cranny  and  crevice;  as  in  spring  the  power  of 
the  green  earth  bursts  up  even  through  the  crevices  of  the 
London  paving-stones,  through  the  black  branches  of  the 
trees  in  deserted  old  squares,  through  the  flower  in  the 
broken  pot  in  the  sick  child's  window,  making  every 
wretched  coqier  of  the  city  glad  with  some  poor  tree  or 
blossom,  or  plot  of  grass  of  its  own..  But  the  dead  tree, 
alas!  crackles  in  the  wind,— the  life-bringing  spring 
wind,— and  wonders  what  all  this  stir  and  twittering  is 
about,  and  moans  drily  that  it  is  the  longest  winter  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  that  it  will  never  be  spring  again. 

As  I  did  once,  and  for  so  long  !— 

"  But  we  have  come,  have  we  not^  to  the  Fountain 
of  Life,  and  this  tide  of  life  is  not  around  us  only,  it  is 
within  us,  and  sometimes  the  joy  is  so  great  it  seems 
quite  too  great  to  bear  alone  .* 

"  And  then  especially  I  long  for  you,  Kitty,  and  my 
thoughts  buzz  about  you  like  bees  around  flowers  in  tlie 
sunshine.  If  you  feel  a  pleasant  little  stir  about  yoiu: 
heart  at  any  time,  that  is  what  it  is  1 

"And  where  will  you  read  this?  In  your  sunny 
chamber  alone,  with  the  rooks  cawing  in  your  old 
elms,  and  the  light  flickering  through  their  branches 
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on  your  floor?  Or  in  Aunt  Tievylyan's  closet,  sitting 
at  her  feet,  while  "  Bishop  Taylor"  lies  open  on  the 
little  table  beside  her  ?  Or  by  the  hall  fire,  while  Uncle 
Trevylyan  is  reading  for  the  hundredth  time  that  book 
on  fortifications,  soothed  to  occasional  dozes  by  the 
drone  of  your  mother's  spinning-wheel,  and  Jack  is 
mending  his  fishing-tackle,  and  Trusty  now  and  then 
heaves  a  long  sigh  in  his  sleep,  and  stretches  himself 
into  a  posture  of  more  absolute  repose  ? 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it  all  one  day,  Kitty,  and  I 
must  J  if  only  to  tell  Aunt  Trevylyan  all  you  have  been 
to  your  loving  cousin  Evelyn  Bbauohahp. 

*'  F,S, — Mamma  and  I  are  so  much  together  now, 
Kitty.  I  read  to  her  hours  together,  sometimes  French 
romances  and  sometimes  the  '  Ladies'  Magazine  of 
Fashion.'  They  are  a  little  dull,  but  they  have  one  great 
merit,  they  imprison  my  thoughts  as  little  as  embroidery. 
But  every  morning,  before  she  gets  up,  I  read  the  Bible 
to  her ;  and  the  other  day,  when  I  was  a  little  later 
than  usual,  she  pointed  to  her  watch,  and  said  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone, — 

^*  *  You  are  late,  Evelyn,  we  shall  scarcely  hav«  any 
time ;'  and  this  very  morning  she  said,— 

'' '  I  shall  be  glad  when  Lent  comes.  I  am  tired  of 
seeing  so  many  people,  and  you  and  I,  child,  shall  have 
more  time  for  each  other  then.' 

**  And  then  she  looked  just  as  she  did  on  that  night 
in  the  old  nursery  at  Beauchamp  Manor,  when  she  was 
watching  by  Harry's  sick-bed  and  mine. 

''  Second  P.S.—Coimn  Tom  is  as  savage  as  he  can 
be  to  me.  But  he  always  contrives  to  ask  for  you, 
although  he  snatches  at  any  news  of  you  like  a  chained 
bear  at  a  biscuit,  and  then  shuffles  off  growling.** 

Cousin  Evelyn  and  Hugh  Spencer  seem  to  be  very 
intimate.  That  is  quite  natural  They  must  like  each 
other.  They  are  so  suited.  Nothing  petty  about  either 
of  them.  Evelyn  is  just  the  kind  of  woman  I  used  to 
think  would  understand  him,  so  frank,  and  fearless,  and 
truthful,  and  generous,  and  full  of  thoughts  of  her  own ; 
so  self-possessed  and  ready-witted ;  so  different  from  me. 
And  she  is  sure  to  like  Hugh.  Every  one  must  who 
knows  him.  And  she  said  the  first  time  she  saw  him, 
she  felt  he  was  just  a  man  she  could  trust. 

But  they  do  seem  to  have  become  such  great  friends 
very  quickly ! 

Already  they  appear  to  have  secrets  she  does  not 
tell  me. 

I  wonder  what  the  '' subject"  (or  ''object")  was  which 
she  does  not  mention,  in  which  they  are  both  so  equally 
interested. 

When  I  read  Evelyn's  letter  to  mother,  she  said,— 
**  She  seems  much  delighted  with  the  Methodists, 


Kitty.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  dangerotu  for  so  yooqg 
a  woman  to  have  such  strong  opinions.  And  I  do  nol 
quite  like  her  comparing  her  great-tmde  to  a  dead  tra 
in  a  London  square.  It  does  not  seem  respectful  or 
kind.  I  am  afraid  she  has  learned  that  from  te 
Methodists.  I  do  not  like  young  people  to  judge  thnr 
elders  in  that  way.  But,  poor  child,  she  se&ns  to  havt 
had  her  own  way  too  much,  and  she  is  affectionate,  sod 
so  fond  of  you,  Kitty.  I  am  glad  yon  love  each  otha 
Kitty,  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  tried  her  patienoeion(f 
with  your  long  stories  of  your  home.  She  seems  to  Ibbt 
all  about  us.-  But  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  tlM 
Methodists.  I  cannot  think  what  we  want  of  i  irf 
religion.  St  Paul  says,  though  an  angel  from  iHiMi 
were  to  preach  another  gospel  to  us,  we  motfc  boI  IMm 
to  him.  What  has  Mr.  Wesley  to  say  that  the  BM 
and  the  Prayer  Book  do  not  say,>-and  Thomas  k  Kaqi 
and  Bishop  Taylor  ?  Betty  went  to  hear  the  Metliih 
dists,  and  since  then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  At 
has  twice  spoilt  the  Sunday's  dinner  in  cookiDg  ft 
Evelyn  perhaps  has  learned  some  good  thingii  from  tiM 
people,  but  my  Kitty  will  not  want  any  other  i^g»« 
than  that  she  has  learned  from  her  childhood,— in  te 
Bible,  and  from  the  Church,  and  in  this  little  doset  fit* 
her  mother's  lips.  Only  more  of  it,  Kitty ! — mors 
and  hope,  and  charity,  more  than  I  have  ever  bad,  <* 
perhaps  can  hope  to  have, — mare,  but  not  $&metki^ 
else," 

I  could  only  assure  Mother  what  I  feel  so  deeply,  thfi^ 
I  could  never  wish  for  anything  bnt  to  grow  jear  If 
year  more  like  what  she  is.   ' 

Yet  when  I  think  of  it  here  alone,  it  does  seen  i^ 
me  as  if  things  needed  to  be  said  over  again  in  a 
way  to  each  new  generation,  just  as  every  Bpnng 
new  songs  and  new  blossoms.  And  even  more  than  tti^ 
because  birds  do  sing  the  same  songs,  and  yet  they  af^ 
always  fresh.  But  men's  works  and  words  semi* 
grow  old-fashioned  unless  they  ate  varied ;  un^  0* 
Evelyn  says,  they  grow  again  into  a  kind  of  fterii  jnl^ 
when  they  pass  from  being  antiquated  to  being  antiq[i0> 
'  The  Bible  is  indeed  always  fresh,  always  new,  W0 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  as  the  spring  flo«en,ai 
breaking  of  the  waves,  as  the  hearts  of  childrsn,  m 
young  man  in  a  shining  garment  at  the  aqmkfare^ 
must  have  "  sung  for  joy"  thousands  of  jean  before^ 0^ 
the  birthday  of  the  world. 

But  it  does  seem  as  if  Qod  meant  His  Gospel  iob* 
borne  on  from  age  to  age  by  voices,  not  hjjKwIciiBC^ 
in  faint  echoes  from  the  tombs,  but  in  fresh,  fivmgiRV^ 
from  heart  to  heart 

Certainly  Betty  understands  Mr.  Weskyand  Mi^ 
Wilson,  as  she  never  could  understand  Thomas  ^  Kes* 
pis  and  Bishop  Taylor.    I  must  ask  Mother  neit  Sbv 
day  about  this.    Mother  irill  be  sore  to  knoir  W^ 
than  I  can. 
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THE   JOBDAH. 

I  wlU  remembff  thee  from  tbe  Und  of  Jord«n,  end  of  the  H^rmoniteii  firom  the  hlU  MInr.**— Fa.  xUL  6L 


r  Qod,  .  . 

HERE  is  no  riyer  in  the  worid  like  the 
Jordan ;— none  so  wonderftd  in  its  his- 

*  toric  memories,  none  so  hallowed  in  its 
sacred  assodations,  and  none  so  remark- 
able in  its  physical  geography.    It  is 

I  emphatically  thb  biybb  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  has  been  more  or  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  all  the  great 

cripture  history  from  the  patriarchs  to  the 
[ts  banks  have  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
miracleff  of  judgment,  power,  and  love,  ever 
witnessed.  When  the  fire  of  heaven  had 
lodom's  goilty  cities  and  polluted  plain,  the 
le  Jordan  rolled  over  them  and  buried  them 
m  the  face  of  man.  Thrice  was  the  swollen 
ihat  river  stayed;  and  its  channel  divided  to 
people  and  prophets  pass  over  "  dry  shod." 
e  bidding  of  the  man  of  God,  the  iron  axe 
it  from  its  deep  channel,  and  floated  on  its 
>nce  its  waters  gave  forth  healing  virtue,  as 
to  the  proud  Syrian  chief  the  fallacy  of  his 
:c]amation, — *'  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar 
unascus  better  than  all  tbe  waters  of  Israel  V* 

II  were  those  miracles  of  our  Lord  which  the 
have  grouped  thickly  on  and  around  the 

e  of  the  Jordan.  There  did  the  storm-tossed 
r  and  obey  the  voice  of  their  Creator ;  there 
amate  God  walk  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ; 
ient  to  his  will,  the  fishes  filled  the  disciples' 
a^  those  shores  the  lame  walked,  the  deaf 
blind  saw,  the  sick  were  healed,  lepers  were 
he  dead  were  raised  to  life  again.  But  the 
3US  event  the  Jordan  ever  witnessed  was 
iptism;  for  when  he  was  baptized,  "the 
rre  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit 
oending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him ;" 
lie  Divine  Son  was  perfectly  equipped  for  his 
of  redeeming  love — when  just  about  to  set 
glorious  mission— the  voice  of  the  Divine 
nrces  the  vault  of  heaven,  and'  proclaims  to 
hed  and  joyful  disciples  on  Jordan's  banks 
approval  of  both  work  and  worker,—-"  This 
'ed  Son,  in  Whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Surely, 
lay  say  that  every  spot  along  this  stream  is 
md,"  and  that  the  name  Jordan  is  not  only 
d  on  the  page  of  history,  but  is  enshrined  in 
ian's  heart 
i  almost  soem  as  if  nature  or  nature's  God 


had  from  the  first  prepared  this  river  to  be  the  scene 
of  wondrous  events,  by  giving  to  its  physical  geography 
some  wondrous  characteristics.  Its  principal  fountain, 
bursting  from  the  base  of  Hermon,  is,  like  the  months 
of  other  rivers,  on  M«  levd  of  the  ocean,*  It  descends 
rapidly  throng  its  whole  course,  and  at  length  empties 
into  tlie  Dead  Sea,  whose  surface  has  a  dqareasum  of 
no  less  than  1312  feet  The  whole  valley  of  the  Jc^dan 
is  thus  a  huge  rent  or  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust 
Though  it  is  not  much  over  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
at  its  southern  end,  along  the  shores  of  that  mysterious 
hike,  we  have  the  climate  and  products  of  the  tropics, 
while  at  its  northern  end  we  have  a  region  of  perpetual, 
snow. 

THE  rouKTAnis. 

It  was  on  a  bright  and  cloudless  summer  day  I  first 
visited  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  preceding 
night  I  slept  on  a  snow  wreath,  on  the  very  peak  of 
Hermon.  Beside  me,  in  a  hollowed  rock,  the  fijne  of  Baal 
had  often  burnt  in  bygone  ages,  and  around  me  were 
the  great  stones  of  Baal's  altar,  and  the  shattered  ruins 
of  a  later  temple.  There  I  was  enabled  to  prove  for 
the  first  time  how  accurate  was  the  nam^  given  to  this 
mount  by  the  sacred  writers,  Baal-ffermon  (Judg.  iil 
3 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23).  A  noble  spot  that  was  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  great  fire-god.  His  priests  could  see  the 
sun  rising  from  the  eastern  desert  long  before  his  beams 
lighted  up  the  plains  below,  and  they  could  see  him 
sinking  slowly  in  the  western  sea  long  after  he  had  set 
to  the  shores  of  Phoenicia ;  and  then  at  night,  on  that 
commanding  peak,  they  could  kindle^  a  flame  whose 
light  would  flash  far  and  wide  over  SjnA  and  Palestine. 
Wishing  to  realize  something  of  the  grandeur  of  those 
old  Baal-fires,  we  gathered  a  great  quantity  of  the  dry 
prickly  shrubs  that  cover  the  mountain  sides,  piled  them 
up  on  the  rock  where  the  fire  used  to  bum,  and  applied 
a  match.  The  air  was  perfectly  still,  and  the  flame 
seemed  to  shoot  up  into  the  very  heavens,  while  Her- 
mon's  icy  crown  gleamed  and  glittered  in  the  ruddy 
light 

The  descent  from  the  top  of  Hermon  to  the  fountains 
of  the  Jordan  was  as  if  one  had  travelled  in  a  single  day 
from  Greenland  to  the  equator.  The  heat  was  most 
oppressive  when,  emerging  firom  a  wild  mountain  glen, 

*  Some  geogrepben  gire  the  fbuntelii  of  Dan  an  elef»tloB  of  WO, 
othen  600,  otben  800  feet,  bat  theee  aMm  to  be  erroneooa,  aa  I  hare 
ahown  is  the  artieto  JojaoAV,  In  **  Kitt^a  Cfelopoidla«**  laat  «Utito^ 
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we  entered  the  marshy  phiin  of  Merom.  Away  in  front 
our  guide  pointed  out  a  little  isolated  tell,  apparently 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  plain, — "That,"  said  he,  "  is 
Tell-el-kady."  We  were  soon  beside  it,  and  tying  up 
my  horse  beneath  the  shade  of  a  noble  oak— a  straggler 
from  the  forests  of  Bashan— I  set  out  to  explore. 


DAN. 

The  tell  is  cup-shaped,  like  an  extinct  crater,  which 
it  perhaps  may  be,  for  the  stones  on  the  surrounding 
plain  are  volcanic.  From  its  western  base  bursts  forth 
one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  Syria,  its  waters  forming 
a  miniature  lake,  and  then  rushing  off  across  the  plain 
southward  a  deep  rapid  river.  Within  the  tell,  beneath 
the  branches  of  the  great  oak,  is  a  smaller  fountain, 
whose  stream  breaks  through  the  circling  ruin,  and 
foaming  down  the  side,  joins  its  sister.  This  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  Jordan, 

But  the  tell,  has  it  no  name  in  history,  no  story  or 
legend  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  passing  pilgrim  or 
the  Bible  student?  It  had  once  a  historic  name,  which 
is  not  yet  quite  gone ;  and  its  story  is  a  long  and  a 
sad  one.  I  wandered  over  it  wherever  it  was  possible 
to  go.  I  found  a  few  heaps  of  rubbish  and  old  building 
stones,  a  few  remains  of  massive  foundations,  a  few 
fragments  of  columns  almost  buried  in  the  soil,  vast 
thickets  of  thorns,  briars,  and  gigantic  thistles,  some 
impenetrable  jungles  of  cane  and  thorn  bushes,  but 
nothing  else ;  and  yet  tliis  is  tlie  site  of  the  great  bor- 
der city  of  Dan.  Upon  this  hill  Jeroboam  built  a 
temple,  and  set  up  in  its  shrine  one  of  liis  gulden  calves, 
thus  polluting  that  '*  Holy  Land"  wliich  the  Lord  gave 
in  covenant  promise  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  There- 
fore has  the  curse  come  upon  Dan.  Though  one  of  the 
noblest  sites  in  Palestine,  though  encompassed  by  a 
plain  of  Unrivalled  fertility,  it  and  its  plain  are  now 
alike  desolate.  The  prophetic  curse  is  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,—"  In  all  your  dwellin^pluces  the  cities  shall  be 
laid  waste,  and  the  high  places  shall  be  desolate;  that 
your  altars  may  be  laid  waste  and  made  desolate,  and 
your  idols  may  be  broken  and  cease,  and  your  works 
may  be  abolished'*  (Ezek.  vi  6). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  old  name  clings  to 
the  spot  still,  though  in  an  Arabic  translation.  Tdl- 
elrkddy  signifies  "  the  hill  of  the  judge,"  and  the  Hebrew 
word  Dan  means  "judge"  (Gen.  xlix.  16). 

O^SABEA  PUILTPPI. 

Half  an  hour  across  the  plain,  through  pleasant  forest 
gLades,  bordered  with  myrtle,  acacia,  and  oleander,  and 
another  half  hour  up  a  rugged  mountain  side,  beneath 
the  shade  of  Bashan's  stately  oaks,  brought  me  to  the 
site  of  the  old  Greek  city  of  Panium,  which  Herod  the 
Great  rebuilt,  and  re-named  Osesarea-Philippi.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  few  really  beautiful  spots  in  Palestine. 
Behind  rises  H«rmon^  Iteep,  rugged,  and  grand,  one  of 


its  lower  peaks  crowned  by  the  frowning  battlemeDticf 
a  Phoenician  castle.  In  frtnt  stretches  out  the  braid 
plain  of  Merom,  like  a  vast  meadow,  and  away  bejrond 
it  is  the  mountain  range  of  Lebanon.  The  dty  stood 
upon  a  natural  terrace,  which  is  intenpened  lith 
groves  of  oaks  and  olives  and  shrubberies  of  hawthon, 
myrtle,  and  acacia,  and  is  all  alive  with  streimi  d 
water  and  miniature  cascades,  fretting  here  and  then 
against  prostrate  column  and  ruined  wall  It  ii,  in 
fact,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  happily  termed  it^  a  ^jrin 
Tivoli. 

Behind  the  mins  rises  a  cliff  of  mddy  llasMKift 
At  its  base  is  a  dark  cave,  now  nearly  filled  wilh  tk 
ruins  of  a  temple.  From  the  cave,  from  the  iiiioi^ftMi 
every  chink  and  cranny  in  the  soil  and  rocks  aioiad, 
waters  gush  forth,  which  soon  collect  into  a  torrent^ 
dash  in  sheets  of  foam  down  a  rocky  bed,  and  at  )eDgtk 
plunge  over  a  precipice  into  a  deep  dark  ravine.  Tkii 
is  the  other  great  fountain  of  the  Jordan, 

It  is  "  holy  ground,"  for  Jesus  was  bera  Beside  thi 
fountain  he  uttered  those  memorable  words,  **  Thoa  ut 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church* 
(Matt  xvi.  13-20 ;  xvii.  1-13).  May  not  the  sight  d 
the  great  cliff  overhead  have  suggested  the  peculiar  fbni 
of  the  expression  ?  And  we  read  that  six  days  ito 
wards  Christ  took  three  of  his  disciples,  and  led  then 
"  up  into  an  high  mountain,  and  was  transfigured  te* 
fore  them."  Standing  there  amid  the  ruins  of  Osirei^ 
one  di^es  not  need  to  ask  where  the  Mount  of  TrsBS' 
figuration  is.  Hermon,  the  grandest  and  the  nort 
beautiful  of  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  has  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  the  title  of  "  holy  mount" 

TDE  WATERS  OF  MEBOM. 

The  streams  from  Dan  and  Csesarea  unite  with  iev^ 
ral  others  and  flow  into  a  little  lake,  which  is  called  is 
Scripture  the  '*  waters  of  Merom."  On  the  north  aod 
east  it  is  shut  in  by  impenetrable  marshes,  but  oa  the 
south-west  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  higher  phdi 
and  rolling  downs,  above  which,  on  the  mountain  lid^ 
are  the  mins  of  the  great  city  of  Hasor.  Hefe  Jsldi^ 
the  head  of  the  northern  Canaanitish  tribes,  assemUrf* 
all  his  forces  and  numerous  allies,  and  drew  up  his  mr 
chariots  and  cavalry,  for  a  final  attempt  to  drive  Isdt 
the  Israelites.  But  God  fought  for  Israel  The  sttad 
was  sudden,  and  the  rout  complete.  When  I  stood  (* 
the  mountain-brow,  near  the  ruins  of  that  royal  fs^i 
and  looked  down  on  the  battle-field  hemmed  in  by  the 
river,  the  lake,  the  marshes,  and  the  mountains,  I  ttV 
how  the  })anic-stricken  Oanaanites,  with  their  hontf 
and  chariots,  would  be  hurled  together  in  confiued  lo^ 
helpless  masses  on  the  marshy  plain  and  in  the  nino* 
ravines,  and  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  vidioriotf 
Israelites,  who  "  smote  them  until  they  left  them  non* 
remaining, ....  and  houghed  their  horses,  and  boroCB 
their  chariots  with  fires"  (Josh.  xL)  This  victory  ti^ 
tually  completed  the  conquest  of  Patestfam. 
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below  the  lake. the  Jordan  is  spanned 
ge  of  Jacob's  Daughters,*'— a  name  for 
ot  easy  to  account  80  far  the  Jordan 
ong  through  a  grassy  vale,  between  reedy 
^  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  swine  find  a 
but.  at  the  bridge  the  vale  becomes  a 
id  the  sluggish  stream  a  fi)aming  torrent 
ks  I  rode,  guided  by  an  Arab  chief,  now 
windings  of  the  channel,  now  crossing  a 
g  'blu£  The  mad  river  never  rests  until, 
its  rocky  barriers,  it  enters  the  rich  plain 
-that  Bethsaida  near  which  Jesus  fed  the 
with  five  loaves  (Luke  ix.  ]0)w    After  a 

0  the  desolate  site,  I  continued  my  jour- 
d  my  tent  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  the 

THB  SKA  OF  OALTLEE. 

vely  spot  I  sat  there  in  my  tent-door, 
ng  and  eagerly  over  one  of  the  most  in- 
)rama8  in  the  world.  There  was  nothing 
—no  din  of  human  life,  no  jarring  sound 

1  or  struggle.  The  silence  was  profound, 
seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep.  The  river 
ssly  past,  and  the  sea  spread  out  before 
dished  mirror,  reflecting  from  its  glassy 
igeous  tints  of  the  evening  sky,  and  both 
were  fringed  with  a  bright  border  ci  ole- 

East  of  the  lake,  the  side  of  Bashan's 

rose  as  a  mountain  chain,  and  at  its 
my  eye  rested  on  the  very  scene  of  that 
rcy,  where  thousands  were  fed,  and  at  its 
on  that  of  the  miracle  of  judgment,  where 
lerd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep 
rished  in  the  waters."    Away  on  the  west 

ramparts  of  Tiberias  seemed  to  rise  out 
)f  the  lake,  and  behind  them  a  dark  moun- 

caverned  clifb  repose  the  ashes  of  many 
bin,  while  over  all  appeared  the  graceful 
of  Tabor.  Farther  to  the  right,  on  the 
I  saw  the  huts  of  Magdala,  with  the  coast 
b  extending  from  it  northward  to  Caper- 
it's  own  city.  Far  on  into  the  night  I  sat 
shore  of  Qalilee,  gazing,  now  on  the  dark 
1  and  mountain,  now  on  the  crescent  moon, 
n  her  splendour,  and  now  on  the  bright 

hung  trembling  in  the  deep  dark  vault  of 


Aft  wtre  ealm,  and  fkir,  thd  pasrivc  Earth 
1  M  If  lulled  upon  an  angel's  lap 
DTeithleM  dtwy  aleep;  so  still, 
eoold  only  lay  of  thinffs,  thay  bet 
kelefc  now,  no  longer  rvxfd  with  gnata, 
red  upon  her  breast  the  pictured  moon, 
d  rofind  with  starsL** 


iXa,  BXTB8AIDA,  AND  OAPSRNAtnt 

morning  sun  o'ertopped  the  hills  of  Bashan 
saddle.    A  ride  of  three  miks  westward 


along  the  shore  brought  me  to  the  ruins  of  a  large  town. 
It  was  encompassed  by  such  a  dense  jungle  of  thorns, 
thistles,  and  rank  weeds,  that  I  had  to  employ  some 
shepherds  to  open  a  passage  for  me  into  the  ruins. 
Clambering  to  the  top  of  a  shattered  wall  I  was  able  to 
overlook  the  whole  site.  What  a  view  of  desolation 
was  that !  Not  a  house,  not  a  wall,  not  a  solitary  pil- 
lar remains  standing.  Broken  columns,  hewn  stones^ 
sculptured  slabs  of  niarble,  and  great  shapeless  heaps 
of  rubbish,  half  concealed  by  thorns  and  briars,  alone 
serve  to  mark  the  site  of  a  great  and  rich  city.  The 
Arabian  does  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  the  shepherd 
does  not  feed  his  flock  there,— not  a  sound  fell  upon 
my  ear  as  I  stood  amid  those  ruins  save  the  gentle 
murmur  of  each  wave  as  it  broke  upon  the  pebbly  beach, 
and  the  moumf^il  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze  through 
sun-soorehed  brambles;  yet  that  is  the  place  where 
Cho&axin  once  stood !  Chorazin  heard  but  rejected  the 
words  of  mercy  from  the  lips  of  its  Lord,  and  he  pro- 
nounced its  doom, — **  Woe  unto  thee^  Chorazin.^ 

After  riding  some  three  miles  farther  along  the  lake 
I  reached  a  littie  retired  bay,  with  a  pebbly  strand,— 
just  such  a  place  as  fishermen  would  delight  to  draw  up 
their  boats  and  spread  out  their  nets  upon.  Here  were 
numerous  gushing  fountains,  several  old  tanks  and 
aqueducts,  great  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  fields  of  ruin. 
Two  Arab  tents  were  pitched  a  little  way  up  on  the 
hill  side,  but  I  saw  no  other  trace  there  of  human  habi- 
tation or  human  life ;  and  yet  that  is  the  site  of  Beth- 
saida,—the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John 
(John  i.  44;  Matt  iv.  18;  Luke  v.  10).  Upon  this 
strand  Jesus  called  his  first  disciples.  Like  Chorazin, 
this  city  heard  and  rejected  his  words,  and  like  Chora- 
zin, it  has  been  left  desolate.  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Beth- 
saida.*' 

A  few  minutes  more  and  I  reached  the  brow  of  a  bluff 
promontory,  which  dips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Before  me  now  opened  up  the  fertile  plain  of  Genne- 
saret  At  my  feet,  beneath  the  western  brow  of  the 
cliff,  a  little  fountain  burst  firom  iU  rocky  basin.  A  fig- 
tree  spreads  its  branches  over  it,  and  gives  it  a  name, — 
Ain^t-Ttn,  "the  fountain  of  the  fig."  Beside  it 
are  some  massive  foundations,  scarcely  distinguishable 
amid  the  rank  weeds,  and  away, beyond  it,  almost 
covered  with  thidiets  of  thorns^  briars,  and  gigantic 
thistles,  I  saw  large  heaps  of  ruibd  and  rubbish.  These 
are  all  that  now  mark  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Christ's 
wordsarefulfilledtotheletter,— ''uJfu^Mou,  Capernaum^ 
which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  ^aU  be  brought  down 

to  hear 

On  that  day  I  dimbed  a  mountain  peak  which  com- 
mands the  lake  and  the  Jordan  valley,  up  to  the  waters 
ofMerom.  The  principal  scene  of  Christ's  public  labours 
lay  around  me— a  region  some  thirty  miles  long  by  ten 
wide!  When  he  had  his  home  at  Capernaum,  the  whole 
country  was  teeming  with  liib,  and  bustle,  and  industry. 
No  less  than  ten  large  cities,  with  numerous  villages, 
studded  the  shoies  of  the  l&k^  atld  the  plains  and  hiU^ 
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sides  around.    The  water  was  all  speckled  with  the 
dark  boats  and  white  sails  of  Qalilee*s  fishermen.    Eager 
multitudes  followed  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  through  the 
city  streets,  over  the  flower-strewn  fields,  along  the 
pebbly  beach.    What  a  woeful  change  has  passed  over 
the  land  since  that  time !    The  Angel  of  destruction  has 
been  there.    From  that  commanding  height,  through 
the  clear  Syrian  atmosphere,  I  was  able  to  distinguish, 
by  the  aid  of  my  gUiss,  every  spot  in  that  wide  region, 
celebrated  in  sacred  history,  or  hallowed  by  sacred 
association.    My  eye  swept  the  lake,  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west ;  not  a  single  sail,  not  a  solitary 
boat  was  there.    My  eye  swept  the  great  valley,  the 
little  plains,  the  glens,  the  mountains  sides  firom  base 
to  summit— not  a  city,  not  a  vilhige,  not  a  house,  not  a 
sign  of  settled  habitation  was  there,  except  the  few  huts 
of  Magdalo,  and  the  shattered  houses  of  Tiberias. .  A 
mournful   and   solitary  silence   reigned   triumphant 
Desolation  keeps  unbroken  Sabbath  in  GhUilee  now. 
Nature  has  lavished  on  the  country  some  of  her  choicest 
gifts ;  a  rich  soil,  a  genial  climate ;  but  the  curse  of 
heaven  has  come  upon  it  because  of  the  sin  of  man.    I 
saw  how  wondrously  time  has  changed  a  poophetic 
sentence  into  a  graphic  description.     *^  I  tcUl  make 
your  cxt\€s  wastej  saith  the  Lord;  IwiU  bring  the  land 
into  deflation.    I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen. 
Upon  the  land  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briars  ;  yea^ 
upon  all  the  house*  of  joy  in  the  joyous  city.    So  that 
the  generation  to  come  of  your  children  that  shall  rise 
up  after  youy  and  the  stranger  that  shall  cmnefrofh  a 
far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues  of  that 
land —  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 
land  ?     What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  f  " 
(Lev.  xxvi. ;  Deut.  xxix. ;  Isa.  xxxil.) 

THE  LOWER  JOBDAV. 

Between  the  Lake  of  Qalilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  lies  a 
long  deep  valley,  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  and  shut  in  by  the  parallel  mountain  ranges 
of  Samaria  and  Gilead.  Down  the  centre  of  this  valley, 
in  the  bed  of  a  deep  ravine,  winds  the  river  Jordan.  It 
has  two  distinct  tines  of  banks.  The  first,  or  lower 
banks  confine^  the  stream,  are  comparatively  low, 
generally  alluvial,  and  thickly  fringed  with  foliage. 
The  second,  or  upper  banks  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  channel — occasionally  nearly  half  a  mile  apart,  and 
in  places  they  rise  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  appearance  of  the  river  itself  is  exceedingly 
varied.  Now  it  sweeps  gracefully  round  a  green 
meadow,  softly  kissing  with  its  rippling  waves  the 
blushing  flowers  of  the  oleander  as  they  bend  over  it ; 
— now  it  clasps  a  wooded  islet  in  its  shining  arms  ;— 
now  fretted  by  projecting  cliffiB,  and  opposed  by  rocky 
ledges,  it  dashes  madly  forward  in  sheets  of  foam. 

One  bridge  alone  spans  the  river,  on  the  road  which 
joins  the  ancient  cities  of  Bethshan  and  Qadara.  But 
the  ruins  of  many  others  are  visible,  and  the  fords  are 


numerous.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  remirkiUt 
is  Snkkothy  where  Jacob  croesed  with  his  flodn  ni 
herds  (Gen.  zxxiil  17),  and  where  the  fleeing  hoititf 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  suflmd  lo  teiriUy  firam  tti 
Israelites  (Judges  vii.  24,  sq. ;  viiL  4-10).  The  ^ 
around  Sukkoth  is  abundantiy  watered  by  foortni 
and  streamlets  from  the  mountains.  The  wril  tsensel' 
ingly  rich.  Dr.  Robinson  says  of  it, "  The  gnsi  iik» 
mingled  with  tall  daisies  and  wild  oats,  reached  to  •■ 
horses  backs,  while  the  thistles  tometimet  overtoppil 
the  riders*  heads.**  Jacob  showed  his  usual  miUff 
wisdom,  when  he  encamped  at  this  ixfoxmA,  spot^ni 
<'  made  booths  {SukkotlC)  for  his  cattle." 

But  the  most  interesting  spot  on  the  Jordan  im- 
questionably  that  now  called  the  **  pilgrinu^  batiaif' 
place,"  opposite  Jericho.  Here  the  ehaonel  ii  ^ 
the  current  rapid,  and  yet,  on  three  diffierent  occanni^ 
the  river  was  stayed  by  a  miracle,  and  the  diaimel  left 
dry,  to  let  Ood*s  people  pass  over.  And  an  intenik 
still  higher  and  holier  dings  to  it  It  is  the  leeoeflf 
Christ's  baptism.  Sitting  here  one  day  on  the  liviA 
bank,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  willow  tree,  I  lai 
in  succession  the  Bible  narratives  of  tiie  passage  of  fti 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  of  the  translation  of  V^ 
and  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  ;  and  then  looknigiip* 
those  gray  bluffs  that  bound  the  narrow  ravine^  I  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  "0,  that  my  eyes  had  eeen  thai 
glorious  events  of  which  you  were  the  witnemi  I  (\ 
that  the  eye  of  sense  had  witnessed  what  the  eit  rf 
faith  now  contemplates !— The  marshalled  boilirf 
Israel ;  the  ark  on  which  rested  the  Shekinah  ^flTi 
then  the  fiery  Chariot  bearing  God's  prophet  to  besffit 
and  last  of  all  ''  the  dove,"  the  heavenly  dove,  oooil' 
down  and  abiding  upon  the  Saviour.** 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April  I  visited  this  ** 
place"  on  the  Jordan.    It  was  already  the  time 
harvest,  for  the  people  of  Jericho  were  leapipg 
little  fields  up  on  the  plain.    And  we  an  told 
"Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  tini 
harvest"  (Joshua  iii.  16;  1  Chron.  xiL  15).    Tbs 
is  still  true,  though  Palestine  is  changed.    The  ItfV 
rains  of  early  spring  falling  on  the  northern  mooalH^ 
and  the  winter  snow  melting  on  the  sides  of  E 
send  a  thousand  tributaries  to  tiie  sacred  river, 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  lower  banka,  and  when  I^ 
there,  the  ruddy,  swollen  waters  had  flowed  ow  i* 
covered  portions  of  the  verdant  meadows  on  eseh  afe 

Mounting  my  horse,  I  followed  the  tcntoonsriw^ 
its  mouth,  and  saw  it  empty  its  waters  into  that  hi* 
death.  One  would  almost  think  they  flow  in  rehidarfft 
for  the  current  becomes  slowed  and  slower,  and  Ikl 
channel  wider  and  wider,  till  at  length  water  too^ 
water,  and  the  Jordan  is  lost  Sudi  is  this  iscK^ 
river,  without  a  parallel,  historical  or  physical,  in  ^ 
whole  world.  A  complete  river  beneath  tlU  level  of  ^ 
ocean,  disappearing  in  a  lake  which  has  no  outlet,  tf^ 
which  could  have  none.  In  whaterer  wi^  we  regard  ^ 
the  Jordan  stands  alone. 
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THS  DXAD  8EA. 

id  Sea  fills  up  the  southern  end  of  the  Jordan 
i  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length  firom  north  to 
»n  in  breadth.  The  mountain  chains  which 
le  valley  become  here  steeper,  wilder,  and 
In  some  places  they  rise  in  lofty  precipices  of 
k  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  in  others 
i,  forming  wild  nooks  and  yawning  ravines, 
mes.for  the  wild  goats  which  still  inhabit 
le  scenery  of  the  lake  is  bare  and  desolate, 
The  water  is  dear  and*  sparkling,  deep  and 
izure  wheh  the  sky  is  cloudless,  but  reflecting 
ery  changing  hue  of  the  firmament  In 
when  the  heat  is  intense,  a  thin,  whitish 
vapour  hang9  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  strange  dreamy  indistinctness  to  the  moun- 
i  the  northern  and  southern  ends,  the  flat 
parched,  and  barren,  in  part  covered  with 
and  in  part  with  a  white  nitrous  coating  like 
.  Brackish  and  sulphur  springs  occur  at 
jound  the  whole  borders  of  the  lake.  Some 
re  warm,  and  send  up  clouds  of  steam.  At 
>  places  along  the  western  shore,  and  also  at 
ern  end  of  the  lake  are  slimy  pools  and 
irhose  exhahitions  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen 
atmosphere  for  miles.  Strewn  along  the 
hore,  especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
oantities  of  drift  wood,  brought  down  by  the 
'er,  and  it  is  eveiywhere  encrusted  with  salt 
The  great  depression,  the  fierce  rays  of  an  un- 
m,  the  white  mountain  chiEins  on  each  side, 
tiite  soil  below  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  give 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  temperature  like 
furnace.  Never  did  I  suffer  so  much  from 
Sbcating  heat  as  during  the  days  I  spent  on 
of  the  lake.  Yet  still  it  cannot  be  called  a 
&ath,''  in  that  sense  in  which  travellers  in 
es  were  wont  to  represent  it.  It  has  been 
t  no  vegetation  could  exist  along  its  shores, 
no  bird  could  fly  over  it ; '  that,  in  fact^  its 
exhalations  are  fatal  alike  to  animal  and 
life.  This  is  altogether  untrue.  At  every 
tain  along  the  shores,  the  vegetation  has  a 
xuriance.  I  have  seen  the  oleander  dipping 
IS  flowers  into  the  hike ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
d  the  tamarisk,  and  numerous  other  shrubs 
;  where  their  stems  were  at  certain  seasons 
in  the  waters.  The  cane-brakes  on  the  shore 
th  wild  fowl ;  and  occasionally  flocks  of  ducks 
en  swimming  fieur  out  on  the  sea.  The  water, 
s  intolerably  salt  and  bitter,  and  no  fish  could 


live  in  it  Yet  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  living 
creatures,  a  few  inferior  organizations  havmg  been 
found  in  it  by  recent  naturalists.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
so  great  that  the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it  I 
have  tried  it  myself,  and  can^  therefore,  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  fact  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
weight  of  water  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  salt  it  contains  in  solution.  Ordinary  sea  water  has 
only  about  tovaper  cent  of  salt,  whilst  that  of  the  Bead 
Sea  contains  more  than  tweniy^six  per  cent. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  tlius  a  physical  wonder,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  also  a  historiasd  wonder.  It  would  appear 
that,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  much  smaller  than  it  is 
at  present,  leaving  room  for  a  large  and  fertile  plain  on 
which  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Qomorrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim  once  stood  (compare  Gen.  xiiL  10-12).  These 
cities  were  burned  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  whole 
plain,  or  as  it  was  called,  "  the  vale  of  Siddim"  (xiv.  8), 
was  covered  with  water  (xiv.  3).  Recent  explorations 
of  t-he  sea  and  of  the  surrounding  region  tend,  I  believe, 
to  throw  some  light  on  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
events  of  physical  geography  and  of  Biblical  history. 
The  northern  section  of  the  lake,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  promontory  of  Lis&n,  is  immensely  deep, 
varying  from  forty  to  two  hundred  and  eighteen  fathoais. 
But  the  whole  southern  section  is  shallow,— only  a  few 
feet  of  water  covering  an  extensive  flat,  in  which  bitu- 
men pits,  and  bituminous  limestone  abound.  The  lat- 
ter appears  to  have  been  the  plain  of  Sodom,  for  we  learn 
from  Gen.  xix.  27,  2S,  that  the  plain  was  visible  from 
a  hill-top  near  Hebron,  which  would  not  be  true  of  any 
part  of  the  Jordan  valley  north  of  En-gedL  The  Bible 
further  informs  us  that "  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of 
slime  pits,"  that  is,  pits  or  wells  of  bitumen  (xiv.  10). 
Now  we  know  that  bitumen  bums  like  oil,  and  bitu- 
minous limestone  is  also  inflammable.  May  not  the 
houses  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  have  been  built  of 
the  latter,  and  like  the  tower  of  Babel,  cemented  with 
the  former?  And  if  so,  when  once  ignited  by  fire  from 
heaven,  they  would  bum  rapidly  and  fiercely,— nay,  the 
whole  plain  filled  with  its  bitumen  pits,  and  strewn 
with  inflammable  stones,  would  bum  like  a  coal-field. 
How  strikingly  does  this  seem  to  illustrate  the  words  of 
Scripture,—*'  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning 
(from  his  tent  at  Manure)  to  the  place  where  he  stood 
befofe  tlie  Lord"  (compare  xviil  16, 22),  "  And  he  looked 
toward  Sodom  and  Oomorrahy  and  toipard  all  the  land 
of  the  plain,  and  behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.^*— (Gen. 
xix.  27,  28). 

Beaximh  Towesb,  Bklfast. 
April  1864. 


THE  FAUOiT  -nEiBTTai; 


WHT  All  I  EVSE  WSAZt 


|[LAS !  I  o^n  am.  ilj  prajcTS  aeem  to 
lack  power  vith  Qod ;  mj  words  lack 
]>over  with  man.  AfflictioDS  drag 
ic  down ;  temptatione  cast  me  down ; 
S.aiid  when  I  would  seek  to  lift  up 
others  heavenwards  with  me,  my 
feeble  spirit  is  forced  downwards  hj  the  stronger 
earthly  tendency  of  theira  Ob,  why  is  it  ibtX  I 
am  so  weak  I 

Now,  I  have  no  iwed  to  be  weak.  True,  in 
myself  I  am  utterly  "  without  strength,"  and  "  can 
do  nothing."  Apart  from  Christy  I  am  helpless 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  But 
then  I  am  not  apart  from  Christ  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  His  body ;  and  often,  often  do  I  sweetly 
experience  his  gracious  presence  in  my  soul.  His 
strength  is  ray  strength  (Isa.  ilv.  24) ;  ray.  He 
Uiniaelf  Is  my  strength,  who  is  "  Christ  the  power 
of  God"  (1  Cor.  L  24).  lumy  proper  place,  and 
for  doing  the  work  to  which  He  calls  me,  all  His 
ioGnite  resources  are  ns  avwlable  for  me  as  if  they 
had  been  stored  up  in  my  own  bosom.  In  truth, 
"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me"  {PhiL  iv.  13).  How  foolish 
then  for  me  to  be  so  weak ! 

But  more,  I  have  no  riffht  to  be  weak  Qod 
means  me  to  be  strong.  He  charges  me  to  be 
strong.  He  has  made  provision  for  my  constant 
strength.  He  haa  ^ven  me  work  to  do  that  needs 
a  strong  man  ;  for,  when  suffering,  I  am  called  to 
suSet  "according  to  the  power  of  Qod"  (2  Tim. 
i.  8) ;  or,  when  fighting,  to  fight  even  with  the 
"  power  of  his  might"  (Eph.  vi  10).  What  a  sin 
it  is  to  be  weak  !  It  hinders  his  work  ;  it  is  a 
wrong  to  the  Church ;  it  is,  oh,  what  a  wrong  to 
the  world  I  Its  stupendous  results  reaching  for- 
ward into  eternity  defy  angelic  calculation. 


Por,  after  all,  the  true  question  is,  not  one  about 
uy  weakness,  but  about  His  strength.     I  am  not 


sent  a  warfare  on  mine  own  cti«g«i, 
"called  to  the  fellowahip  of  the  Sob 
(1  Cor.  i.  8),  to  be  merely  an  euthM  ▼• 
and  worthless  (2  Oor.  iv.  7),  which  He 
filled  out  of  his  fulness,  in  whom  dweUc 
fulness  of  the  Qodiiead  bodily.  Utaa 
a  tree,  I  am  oet  in  Him,  to  draw  all  n^ 
out  of  His  UHb  juices,  and  to  torn  th\  i 
He  BupidieB  ms  with  into  apiritnal  fti 
glory  of  His  Father. 

But,  ah !  I  constantly  fail  in  this  pdi 
weak  in  everything,  because  I  am  weak 
I  try  to  live  on  my  own  beggarly  reeo 
am  starved,  when  by  faith  I  might  be 
kingly  affluence  upon  His.  I  measure 
of  my  spiritual  enemies  against  my  olm, 
before  them,  when  I  should  be  ofiering 
feet  to  Qod,  that  vrith  them  he  might  ti 
my  foes  (Pa  Iz.  12).  I  reason  instead 
ing,  and  purpose  when  I  ahould  at  o 
Oh,  let  me  have  done  with  this.  Let 
my  utter  death  in  sel^  but  realize,  too,  i 
life  and  strength  in  Jesus.  He  is  lookl 
strong  ones,  b<)t  for  weak — yea,  for 
weakest  He  atill  chooses  the  weak  tld 
world  and  the  foolish  to  confound  tfa 
Why,  then,  may  He  not  use  me,  the  vei 
of  all  t  I  will  lay  me  at  His  feet,  an 
Him  to  work  in  me  and  through  me. 
Ha  would  t^e  my  eyes,  and  tiiromgh  t 
again  His  tean  of  tender  mercy  over  mt 
that  with  my  feet  He  would  run  aftei 
and  cry  to  them  with  my  voice,  and  ; 
thera  with  my  heart  (Phii  i.  8).  I  ' 
Uixa  and  see;  and  with  U'Cheyne  i 
"Tfaou^  I  am  butachild,Lord,ase  m 
a  child  can  do," 

All !  I  fear  I  have  been  making  a  wr 
my  sense  of  weakness.  I  have  let  Satai 
me  about  it,  instead  of  opening  my  i 
Holy  Spirit's  teachings.  Let  me  watch 
lest  I  be  tempted  through  it  to  sloth  o 
No  man,  no  angel,  no  creature,  can  bi 
than  he  who  has  the  power  of  Christ  i 
him  ;  and  this  is  what  I  am  colled  ta 
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an  oniy  th«  on«  talent,  let  me  be  all  the  more 
rueful  to  trade  diligently  with  it,  and,  like  the 
poor  widow  with  her  one  fnrthing  to  cast  it  un- 
broken into  the  treasuir  of  Qod. 

Tes,  let  me  seek  greater  aimpUcity  of  faiHt,  and 
ibo  greater  faithfulness  aa  to  what  the  Lord  has 
ikcady  entrusted  to  me.  I  need  no  more  talents 
jut  DQW.  I  have  plenty — far  more  than  I  ehall 
bt  lUe  to  give  good  account  of  when  the  Master 
camea  to  reckon  with  his  servants.  But  oh  for 
kitUblDeaal 

And  I  most  seek  to  live  a  life  of  prayer.  Here, 
if  inywhere,  lies  the  victory.  Joahna-like  service 
in  the  valley  is  «  failort^  only  because  Moses-like 


wrestlingB  on  the  mount  are  relaxed.  Strength 
of  grace  will  manifest  itself  first  of  all  in  strength 
of  prayer.  And  thus,  wiuting  on  the  Lord,  I 
shaU  renew  my  strength ;  and  thou^  in  myself 
aa  weak  as  ever,  my  lowly  life-work  shall  be  in  a 
measure  done ;  while  I  shall  feet  all  along,  in  the 
doing  of  it,  that  it  is  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  Qod, 
which  is  with  m?  (1  Cor.  xv.  lOj. 

My  reader,  set  no  limits  to  your  expectations 
from  God's  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  Alas  I  that  we 
BO  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  "Expect  great 
things  from  Ood,"  and  this  will  give  you  heart  ' 
to  "  attempt  great  things  for  God."  "  Grace 
reigneth." 

Apr^  IBM.  D, 


THE  8IV8  OP  THE  TOHOVE. 


r.  thiwdosi  l.  cciLBb 


i  HE  gift  of  speech  is  a  marvelloug  gift  For 
five  whole  dajB  of  creation's  lint  week 
the  Almighty  iras  clothing  the  new-bom 
larth  wiUi  light  and  verdure,  and  cover' 
ing  it  with  the  myriads  of  animal  life. 
Butit  wns-a  voicelesa  world.  At  length 
Qod  made  man  in  his  own  image,  with 
not  only  a'loul  to  appreciate  bis  Creator, 
kt  a  imffve  to  give  expresiion  to  his  hom^,  and  "  aa 
tta  MT-formed  being  gazed  aronnd  him,  the  silence 
VH  lirohen,  and  creation  thrilled  with  the  melody  of 

Ruloaaphen  tell  us  that  every  ntrterad  word  p^ 
be*  a  vibiatioD  in  the  atmosphere ;  an  ingenious 
Ibwj  has  therefore  been  broached  that  these  vibra- 
liti  never  euttrdy  cease !  If  this  were  true,  we  should 
fl  1m  moring  among  the  inaudible  words  of  iH  our 
jMpDjtoH.  This  seeins  fanciful  in  natural  philosophy ) 
t4  then  is  a  sense  in  which  every  uttered  word  lives 
jfaer.  It  Uvea  in  ita  influence  on  the  speaker— in  ita 
i>baice  on  others.  Paul's  voice  echoes  still ;  millions 
'Qad'a  Ihithful  messengeis,  being  dead,  yet  speak ! 

Vhca  Latimer  was  on  imk  for  heresy,  he  heard  the 
iUch  rf  a  pen  behind  the  tapestry.  In  a  moment  he 
Mbaa^  himself  that  every  word  he  spoke  was  taken 
'nm,  ind  he  says  that  he  was  very  careful  what  words 
Id  uttered.  B^ind  the  vsil  that  hides  eternity  is  a 
■Wrt-book,  in  which  our  every  syllable  is  taken  down. 
■*»  the  moat  trivial  are  not  forgotten,  for  the  Lord 
AnteOa  (M  that  "every  idU  vord  that  men  shall 
V*k)  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  Day  of 
itigmMnt  I"  If  our  words  have  an  eternity  of  exist- 
no— if  good  words  hare  so  poteot  an  influence  to  save 
~-lf  UQe,  or  profane,  or  poisonous  speech  work  such 
fmntiial  niaehief,  bow  needful  is  Uie  perpetual  uttei^ 


ance  of  the  prayer,  "  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my 
mouth ;  keep  the  door  of  mj  tip«." 

I.  Among  the  many  sinsof  the  tonguearetttt«w>rrf*. 
"Avoid  foolish  talking,"  says  the  wise  apostle,  "and 
let  your  speech  In  alwayti  with  grace,  seasoned  with 
salt"  There  is  a  peculiar  sin  in  idle  talking  when  we 
remember  that  the  same  expenditure  of  breath  might 
be  productive  of  so  much  blessing.  When  we  contem' 
plate  a  Whiteheld  in  the  full  rush  of  his  resistless 
oratory— now  startling  a  guilty  sinner  from  his  slamber 
on  the  verge  of  hell— now  leading  a  bewildered  wan- 
derer to  Christ — now  kindling  a  saint  into  rapture,  and 
now  melting  a  rebel  into  penitence — we  grow  indignant 
at  the  thought  that  this  prerogative  of  speech  should  so 
ottcD  be  spent  in  silly  jests  and  contemptible  frivolities. 
Are  time  and  eternity  so  lacking  in  themea  of  import- 
ance that  we  shall  spend  our  precious  breath  in  ftaaung 
emptiness  i  Surely,  if  we  would  but  reflect  how  Mmo 
our  tongues  nill  he  silent  in  the  tomb,  and  bow  qwdily 
the  dust  will  gather  upon  our  lips,  we  shaitld  b*  |wed 
into  more  sobriety,  and  purity,  and  carefulness  of 
speech, 

Bhall  we  never  jest  I  Does  not  a  pleasant  joke  some- 
times do  good  like  a  medidne  1  Teiy  true.  There  ia 
more  marrow  in  a  vise  man's  jokes  than  in  a  fool's 
solemn  inanities.  But  a  wise  man  "seta  a  watch  on 
his  lips"  even  when  he  utters  a  pleasantry.  Especially, 
he  never  jeate  at  the  wrong  time,  or  about  sacred  things. 
He  never  utters  puns  and.  parodies  on  the  Bible ;  for 
what  men  have  once  laughed  at,  they  seldom  reverence. 
Heartily  do  I  wish  that  I  had  never  uttered  a  ludicrous 
application  of  a  Scripture-line,  and  had  never  heard 
one;  for  the  profane  or  indecent  burlesque  will  often 
shoot  into  my  mind  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon  or  a  prayer. 
Wit  and  humour  are  allowable  when  controlled  ij  good 
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•BDM  and  b;  reference  for  Qod ;  but  when  w«  ventuie 
into  the  sublime  douuinB  of  RereUtion,  we  should  put 
OUT  ahoes  from  olF  our  feet,  for  the  grouikd  vliereon  we 
■tand  is  bolj.  From  mj  soul  I  abomiiuite  merriment 
in  theptUpit.  Bbonld  fae  fourt  a  griD  irho  should  be 
wiQDiag  souls  to  Qod  1  When  an  ambassador  of  Christ 
deacends  to  make  sport  in  the  sacred  desk,  the  deril 

II.  Malicious  words  are  cousins  in  Bio  to  idle  and  pro- 
foDe  words.  Paul  saja,  "Let  all  bitteniesa  and  evil 
iptaiing  be  put  awsj  from  jou  with  all  malice."  Kind 
words  are  the  oil  that  lubricatcB  CTcrj-day  intercourse. 
They  cost  little.  A  phrase  of  common  comfort,  "  that 
by  daily  use  hath  almost  lout  its  sanie,  will  fall  upon 
the  saddened  beart  like  choicest  mosic."  We  love  to 
meet  certain  people.  They  ilwayB  have  a  kind,  cheer- 
ful, inspiriting  word  for  us.  They  make  na  hopeful,  and 
heal  our  heart-aches.  Othen  we  inatinctiTely  shun ; 
they  always  have  a  sly  thrust  at  somebody ;  they  hatch 
mean  suspidons  in  our  minds ;  they  are  ever  letting  out 
a  drop  of  aeid  on  some  character  or  cause  that  is  dear 
to  us,  and  the  acid  leaves  an  ugly  stain.  There  was  an 
ancient  malediction  that  the  t«ngue  of  the  slanderer 
should  be  cut  out ;  if  that  summary  process  were  now 
enforced,  we  fear  that  some  of  our  acquaintancea  might 
soon  lose  the  "  unruly  member."  A  sUnderer  is  a  public 
enemy.  One  reckless  tongue  is  enough  sometimes  to 
embroil  a  whole  village  and  'to  set  a  church  in  a  flame. 
"  There  are  six  things  which  God  hat«B ;  yea,  seven  ore 
an  abomination  unto  him."  The  seventh  of  thp  cate- 
gai7ia  "the  false  witness  who  speaketh  lies,  and  he 
that  Boweth  discord  among  brethren." 


III.  In  treating  tJ  the  sina  of  tha  tor^ot,  •«m»t 
not  omit  a  word  in  regard  to  that  feculent  icbor  tliat 
exudes  from  some  lips  in  the  form  of  obaeeni^.  Out  of 
the  abundance  c^  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;  ud 
a  filthy  imagination— like  a  feveis-comea  out  on  tke 
tongue^  In  companies  of  youth,  in  shopa  aitd  cenntiiig- 
bouses,  in  rooms  of  colleges  and  bowdiog^cbodi,  in 
ships'  cabins  and  soldiers'  tents,  a  voider  of  obMtoitiei 
is  a  walking  peatilence.  Long  yean  do  not  obHtente 
the  hithy  memories ;  not  even  the  convertiog  gnm  of 
Qod  can  wholly  purify  the  undean  cbamben  d  im- 
agery. 

And  then  there  is  ^ro/ane*WMnit^.  ThisistbesMt 
gratuitous  and  inexoiaable  of  aiut.  TbemanwhosfMB 
turns  speech  into  a  cune,  and  before  bis  time  rehoiM 
the  didect  of  helL  Ho  waits  for  do  bait ;  but  "bilttd 
the  devil's  bare  hook."  The  ihiewd  C^iaker'i  sdui 
to  the  profane  youth,  "Swear  away,  my  young  friend, 
till  thee  gets  all  that  bad  staff  oat  of  tJiie"  poioti  to 
the  real  source  of  the  vice;  for  it  is  oat  of  >a  eri 
heart  that  proceed  evil  thoughts,  Use  witnesi,  ud 
blasphemies. 

We  fear  that  tlie  purest  tongue  wiU  need  modi  Tori- 
fying  before  it  is  fit  to  join  in  the  celestial  pniKtof 
Qod's  upper  temple.  For  that  worship  let  ui  sttnt 
our  voiced  by  ceaseless  prayers,  by  words  of  lovi^  If 
earnest  vindications  of  the  right,  by  habitual "  qetck 
seasoned  with  salt "  of  divine  grace.  The  mdo^  *' 
heaven  will  spring  from  a  Aanaoai/  of  htartt;  nA 
voice  there  will  bear  a  part  in  the  song  of  Moeei  ui 
the  Lamb. 


TBB  8HEPHEKD  AHD  thh  aiTEBP, 


DiHE  beauty  and  force  of  some  of  our 
Lord's  illuBtrations  of  divine  truth 
can  Bcarceljr  be  fully  understood  in 

ttiifl  country.  We  live  in  the  west, 
and  their  imagery  is  that  of  the  cosL 
Here  they  seem  strange,  and  olmoiit 
unuatural  j  there  they  are  life  pic- 
tures daily  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  every  maa 
The  people  of  Palestine  live  far  more  in  the  open 
MT  than  we  do ;  they  are  consequently  more 
familiar  with  the  acts  and  ways  of  the  husband- 
man, the  sheplierd,  the  vine-dresser,  and  the 
merchant,  than  we  are.  Their  eyes  are  ever  upon 
Nature — Nature  illumined  by  an  unclouded  sun, 
and  seen  through  a  crystal  atmosphere.  Birds 
and  beasts,  trees  and  flowers,  mountains  and 
plains,  streams  of  water  and  parched  deserts,  are 


all  before  them,  subjects  of  constant  ubaemtte 
Their  modea  of  thought  and  expression  aie  ilo 
different  from  ours.  Ours  are  Ic^cal  and  mtlV 
of  fact ;  theirs  figuratiTe.  To  them  ■  vivid  iUD- 
tration,  or  a  parable,  or  a  proverb,  ia  at  ones  nx 
intelligible  and  more  acceptable  than  b^ 
argument  or  brilliant  declamation.  Iii  fset,  pl 
know  from  experience,  the  ordinary  etyle  of  <V 
English  theological  treatises  would  be  lost  ifo 
easterns,  while  such  an  illustration  as  thst  giV 
by  our  Lwd  in  John  x.  1-5  makee  the  truth  ftA 
upon  their  minds  as  if  written  by  a  snnbeaoL 

The  characteristics  of  the  good  "  abephenl"— 
the  faithful  minister  of  the  Chnrcli — ud  Iti 
relation  between  him  and  the  "sheep"— M* 
believers — are  depicted  in  tlis  passage  nitfc  A" 
markable  clearness.     The  fiuth  of  the 
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and ;  he  enters  the  Church  through  Christ  the 
ily  door  (verses  2  and  7).  His  right  of  entrance 
aeknowledged  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  the  great 
)Of-keeper,  and  by  those  acting  under  his  com- 
Ifliion,  and  in  his  uamei  (Terse  3).  *'  He  calleth 
is  oym  sheep  by  name^^-t-he  knows  them  all 
miliarlyy  their  wants,  their  weaknesses,  their 
iak.  He  speaks  to  them  in  a  voice  of  authority, 
ad  yet  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  persuasive 
ower.  Every  word  he  utters  is  fraught  with  the 
iidom  of  heaven,  and  is  '*  profitable  for  doctrine, 
ir  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
ijjiteousness."  The  Word  of  God  is  his  word. 
He  goeth  before  them,^  Not  only  does  he  teill 
iem  what  they  are  to  do,  he  sets  them  an  ex- 
oople  how  they  are  to  do  it.  He  is  their  leader 
s  well  as  their  teacher.  Like  Paul  he  says,  as 
B  marches  onward  and  upward  in  his  noble 
MBtian  course,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as 
•bo  am  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xL  1). 
"The  sheep  hear  his  voice  ;"  "  they  know  "  it 
be  the  voice  of  a  friend ;  they  attend  to  it  as 
B  voice  of  a  faithful  instructor ;  they  obey  it  as 
i  voice  of  a  sure  and  safe  leader.  ''They  follow 
n,**  for  they  know  he  will  lead  them  to  green 
itures  and  to  fountains  of  living  water.  In  a 
fd,  the  shepherd  goes  direct  to  Jesus,  and  leads 
(  flock  to  him.  *'A  stranger  will  tliey  not 
low."  His  voice  is  strange  to  them  ;  it  lacks 
at  pathos  which  divine  love  alone  can  give  it. 
is  words  are  strange  to  them ;  they  are  "  the 
Olds  which  man's  wisdom  £eacheth,"  and  not 
K»e  "which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  His 
wds  are  imbued  with  a  latent  scepticism,  or 
itt  a  daring  infidel  philosophy,  and  the  sheep 
fce  from  him,"  as  from  one  who  would  lead 
^  to  destruction. 

The  appropriateness  and  graphic  power  of  this 
hibation  were  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind 
B  one  occasion  when  travelling  over  Anti- 
^Snoioq.  It  was  a  bright  summer  day,  and  near 
®wi  Weary  and  wayworn,  I  rode  down  from  a 
«e  mountain  ridge  into  the  wild  and  beautiful 
^^  of  Helbon,  and  dismounted  beside  a  little 
'■rtiiii,  under  the  "  shadow  of  a  great  rock." 
^ group  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  shepherds  were 
Mn  too,  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  and 
Mr  flocks,  amounting  to  several  thousand  sheep 
^  goats^  filled  nearly  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
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valley.  At  first  I  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
too  near  approach  of  both  men  and  animals;  but 
when  the  time  came  to  lead  the  flocks  away  to 
pasture  again,  I  watched  their  motions  with  in- 
tense interest  The  shepherds  rose,  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  dense  mass  of  animals,  and  then 
separating,  walked  away  slowly  in  diflTerent  direc- 
tions. As  they  went,  each  kept  uttering  a 
peculiar  cry  <»  call  The  sheep  heard,  and  they 
too  began  to  separate  from  each  other.  I  observed 
that  the  whole  mass  was  agitated,  as  if  the  sheep 
and  goats  had  been  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
some  unseen  power.  QraduaUy  they  formed  a 
series  of  dense  moving  columns,  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherds,  and  drawn  after 
them  by  their  voices.  I  also  observed  that  while 
each  shepherd  wound  his  way  through  the  united 
flocks,  some  of  the  animals  fled  at  his  approach, 
frightened  by  his  voice,  others  hastened  towards 
him,  '^  for  they  knew  his  voice."  In  a  short  time 
they  were  all  led  off",  and  the  fountain  was  com- 
pletely deserted — not  a  solitary  sheep  or  goat 
ventured  to  lag  behind.  Then  the  calls  of  the 
shepherds  were  heard  echoing  from  rock  and  cliff, 
now  loud  and  clear,  now  dying  away  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  while  the  flocks  were  seen,  obedient  to  the 
calls,  following  in  long,  distinct  streams  the  guides 
whom  alone  they  knew  and  trusted. 

As  I  sat  there,  gazing  with  mingled  wonder 
and  pleasure  on  that  strange  and  instructive 
scene,  another  beautiful  Scripture  illustration  was 
realized  before  my  eyes.  One  shepherd  led  his 
flock,  by  a  zigzag  path,  up  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular bank  of  the  glen.  Behind  it  two  young 
lambs  trotted  gaily  along  at  the  feet  of  their 
mother.  At  first  they  frisked  about,  and  jumped 
lightly  from  stone  to  stone  ;  but  soon  they  began 
to  fall  behind.  The  poor  little  things  cried  pite- 
ously  when  the  path  became  steeper  and  the  rocks 
higher,  and  the  flock  more  and  more  distant.  The 
mother  cried  too,  running  back  and  forth — now 
lingering  behind,  now  hasting  on  before,  as  if 
to  wile  them  upwards.  It  was  in  vain.  The 
ascent  was  too  much  for  tlieir  feeble  limbs.  They 
stopped  trembling  on  the  shelving  clifl^  and  cried ; 
the  mother  stopped  and  cried  by  their  side.  I 
thought  they  would  certainly  be  lost ;  and  I  saw 
the  great  eagles  that  soared  in  circles  round  the 
clifb  far  overhead,  sweeping  lo^-ei  «A!i\!iy«^\^^& 
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if  about  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  Bat  no  I 
The  plointiTe  cries  oi  distreu  had  already  reached 
the  ear  of  the  good  shepherd.  Uonnting  a  ro<^ 
he  looked  down  and  saw  the  heli^ess  littie  onea. 
A  minute  more,  and  be  vas  standing  by  them. 
Then  taking  them  np  in  his  arms,  he  put  them — 
one  on  each  side— in  his  bosom,  in  the  ample 
folds  of  his  coat,  vhich  vaa  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  girdle.  The  lambs  made  no  attempt 
to  mn  away  from  him.  They  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  lifted  them  in 


his  arms ;  and  the  little  creatorea  la,y  there  witt 
their  heads  ont,  u  <content«dly  as  an  infant  in  itt 
mother's  breast,  while  the  shepherd  sealed  Ibe 
discy  height  again,  and  took  his  plaoeat  tbe'lMd 
of  his  flock.  It  may  be  easily  intffsiti  vifl 
what  deep  interest  I  have  evw  nnee  nadtki 
beautafol  words  of  Isaiah  :  *■  He  shall  feed  Hi 
flock  like  a  shepherd,  A«  Aali  porter  the  Iambi 
with  hi*  an*,  and  eany  U<m  tn  hit  botm' 

(d.  II). 

AjiHIltU. 


AEI8EI    SEFARTI 

(■treaiiTiD  bt  a  ibbicuk  or  jobs  fostbb.) 


/lDLY  we  bear  it  now. 

That  BDmiDOD^  to  the  thoa^itftd  soul 

addressed; 
The  voice  of  blighted  hope  and  broken 


"Arise  ye,  and  depart,  I 
jour  rest!" 


r  this  is  not 


The  vrace  of  psiting  bell, 
Of  many  a  last  embrace  and  parting  tear. 
And  fond,  vain  memories,— we  know  it  well, 
" Arise ;e, and  depart;  jouritst ye  find  notheie." 

Id  lonely,  pensive  hours. 
The  echo  comes  sgain,  irith  plaintiTe  sigh, 
Tbe  voice  of  settJng  suns  and  fiiding  flowers. 
And  sU  things  bright  snd  bur,  which  have  but  bloomed 

Yea,  ntw  the  call  is  sad. 

But  yet  far  otherwise  these  notes  have  rung, 
When  Faith  baa  heard  the  chorus,  soft  and  glad. 
Around  a  dying  saint  by  guardian  angels  song. 


"  Exile,  depart  I  no  more 
In  the  cold  land  of  strangers  thou  shalt  rosn. 
Arise .'  thy  time  of  banishment  is  o^ar ; 
Come  to  the  Father's  house,  the  love  and  rest  din 

Prisoner,  arise  1  away 
Cast  thy  loose  fetters  snd  tiiy  broken  cb«n ! 
Gome  from  the  dnogeon  shade  to  heaven's  on  i^ 
For  ever  there  in  bliss  snd  freedom  to  lemam. 

Sufferer,  arise  I  depart ! 
Tbe  days  of  pain  snd  wesiiness  an  past 
Long  bast  thou  borne  with  brave  and  p 
Now  for  the  tail  release  the  endlen  test  at  lait 

Brother,  dqwrt !  'tis  He, 
Thine  own  Bedeemer,  calls  thee  firom  abon ; 
Fear  not  to  follow,  where  than  staD  canst  see 
The  path  Himself  hath  trod,  m  days  of  earthly  Ini 

Now  in  the  peaceful  tomb 
Leave  for  a  while  the  weary  frame  of  clay. 
And  far  above  the  vale  of  tears  and  gloom  . 
Let  the  freed  spirit  soar,  on  angel  wings,  away!* 


EEHAB^'S  "LIFE  OF  JBBUS." 


■e  fbr  till  lint  at  tbs  ftUowLiic  puHeti  to  Mr.  Km 

T^CUrlc.     Th>  wcDiid  ■■  fron  Dr.  CiUmr  KimoD  pruclie 
t;  DT,  n*  OMpel  BIiUtj  MilatiUiiei]  In  Aoawu  to  Sti 

r  reveals  a  lamentable  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  tbe  French  pablic,  that  a  book, 
which  in  Germany  would  have  been  out 
of  date  twenty  years  ago,  should  now 
creat«  so  much  excited  interest  But, 
as  we  have  ourselves  been  recently  taught 
in  this  couutry,  it  is  sometimes  the  case 
a  makes  use  of  a  popular  style  to  introduce  as 


I  Dodi'  pnfUw  b>  M*  MOM  or  I^agtft  Uh  of  3*mt.  VUKP 
on  behtirof  th«NUliiBalB[U<SMlitraraaiUuid--r^i<l'* 

novelties  ststements  that  have  been  slain  snd  In* 
among  BchoIaiB,  or  to  start  sfresh  doubts  that  behaf" 
a  past  generation.  This  appeal  to  the  peoplst  ^li^ 
has  been  so  much  practised  of  late,  and  whicti  es>  ^ 
made  with  every  appearance  of  esmestaeH  and  bonrift 
is  not  alwsyi  quite  above  sn^doD.  When  ixM  tnf 
before  the  public  questions  irtiich  have  enrBwl  ■" 
ability  of  pn>ftesii»ial  theolo^ans,  mi^t  it  not  be  S" 
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eked  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware  that  these 
mtions  are  not  now  for  the  first  time  broached,  that 
iny  critics  of  learning  and  skill  have  spent  much 
boor  on  their  solution,  and  that  the  answer  now  pro- 
nnded  or  insinuated  is  not  the  only  answer  that  can 
I  or  has  been  given  1  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
njs  attended  to.  An  old  difficulty  is  produced  as  if 
jf  for  the  first  time  discovered,  and  set  forward  as 
tit  which  must  quite  alter  the  old  ways  of  thinking, 
id  ibake  us  out  of  our  established  beliefiB ;  whereas  it 
M  been  considered  all  along,  and  either  satis£Eu;torily 
ttwered  among  scientific  theologians,  or  else  reserved 
f  possible  solution  when  the  branch  of  inquiry  which 
li^t  throw  light  upon  it  has  been  more  fully  pursued, 
iikii  in  no  work  more  than  in  that  of  M.  Renan  is  the 
ibour  of  earnest  and  skilful  critics  ignored.  Theories 
tieh  bave  been  abandoned  are  here  used  as  established, 
nd  statements  hazarc(ed  which  no  one  can  be  asked  to 
Kept  who  understands  what  has  been  proved  about 
yt  Qospels.  If  this  ignorance  be  real,  then  it  is  culp- 
Uein  one  who  undertakes,  with  a  very  imseemly  con- 
(ienoe,  to  instruct  an  erring  Christendom ;  if  assumed, 
lea  it  is  nothing  short  of  the  most  unworthy  insolence 
^vanis  those  who  have  laboured  in  the  same  field  as 
unaeU: 

Tbe  Christ  whom  M.  Renan  depicts  is  not  the  perfect 
AQ  of  Ease,  still  less  the  perfect  revelation  of  God 
^  Ewald  delights  to  invest  wiUi  whatsoever  things 
%  pare  and  lovely,  but  a  good-hearted  Qalilean  peas- 
^  wbo  gradually  degenerates  into  an  impostor  and 
^y  revolutionist  The  ''Rabbi  delicieuz"  becomes, 
faome  unaccountable  transformation  of  character,  a 
■ovbid,  disappointed  fanatic,  when  M.  Renan  but  waves 
[cr  him  his  magic  wand.  The  miracles  performed  by 
im  have  been  enormously  exaggerated,  and  cures 
^  a  physician  of  our  advanced  age  could  very  simply 
^  accomplished  were  then  looked  upon  as  divine 
^  At  first,  Jesus  was  unwilling  to  appear  as  a 
^inmttuige;  but  he  found  that  there  was  but  tbe 
ItQiiative,  either  to  satisfy  the  foolish  expectations  of 
^  people,  or  to  renounce  his  mission.  He  therefore 
l^tly  and  honourably  (M.  Renan  thinks)  yielded  to 
is  friends,  and  entered  on  a  course  of  mild  and  benefi- 
eot  deceptioEu  It  apparently  forms  no  part  of  the 
Bthofa  plan  to  show  how  this  picture  is  reconcilable 
ith  the  statements  of  tbe  Qospels. 
Tbe  work  of  M.  Renan  is  open  to  three  fatal  objec- 
SOIL  It  has,  first  of  all,  no  historical  basis.  He  re- 
iMi  to  accept  the  only  documents  from  which  a  Life  of 
cioa  can  be  derived,  or  he  has  so  used  them  as  mani- 
*%  to  annul  their  value  as  historical  witnesses.  If  in 
Mientenoe  headmiis  their  truthfulness,  in  the  next 
KeoittcadictB  them.  The  person  whom  he  exhibits  to 
it  rendeis  is  not  the  Jesus  of  the  Qospels.  He  has 
it  fonned  his  idea  of  a  character,  and  then  has 
HCted  from  the  original  sources  whatever  might  seem 
*6Qnoborate  this  idea,  leaving  altogether  out  of  account, 
Mi  withoot  any  reason  assigned  for  the  omission,  what- 


ever contradicts  his  idea.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
folly  of  so  unscientific  a  treatment  of  any  historical 
documents^  or  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  whatever 
may  be  produced  by  such  a  method,  every  one  sees  that 
the  arbitrary  criticism  of  the  author  has  laid  him  open 
to  criticism  of  a  like  kind.  If  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
private  judgment  what  we  are  to  receive  from  the  Gos- 
pels, and  what  to  reject,  then  why  is  M.  Renan  to  be- 
come my  teacher  ?  Be  says  that  in  the  relation  of  such 
and  such  an  event  or  discourse  Luke  is  to  be  preferred ; 
Ewald  and  Hase  both  come  forward  with  denial,  and 
assure  us  that,  beyond  all  contradiction,  John  is  to  be 
preferred.  To  this  no  reply  is  possible  on  the  part  of 
M.  RenaiL  He  has  started  without  principle,  and  has 
no  principle  to  fall  back  upon.  He  has  arbitrarily 
judged  the  Evangelists,  and  arbitrarily  must  himself  be 
judged. 

Then,  secondly,  not  only  ia  the  character  which  he 
depicts  baseless  so  far  as  historical  evidence  goes,  but 
it  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  therefore  impossible. 
The  author's  method  is  bad ;  his  result  is  worse.  He 
has  invented  a  historical  character,  and  his  invention 
does  not  even  meet  the  requirements  of  poetry.  He 
has  been  much  praised  as  an  artist ;  but  he  lacks  the 
highest  quality  of  an  artist— truthfulness  of  oonceptioiL 
With  unusual  power  of  representation,  with  a  cultivated 
faculty  for  reproducing  past  events  and  transporting 
his  readers  to  scenes  far  distant,  he  fails  in  comprehen- 
sion. His  work  is  fragmentary,  not  a  whole.  Several 
of  its  parts  lack  nothing  in  artistic  beauty  and  power ; 
but  when  we  endeavour  to  put  them  together,  we  find 
that  they  have  no  affinity.  All  that  this-  writer  lacked 
in  order  to  produce  a  work  of  incalcdable  influence  and 
profit  to  the  world  was  the  fellowship  with  his  subject 
which  would  have  given  him  the  meaning  and  place  of 
each  event  in  the  life,  by  enabling  him  to  conceive  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  But  starting  with  his 
own  low  conception,  he  has  been  forced  to  interpret  cer- 
tain acts  of  our  Lord  by  causes  wholly  insufficient,  and 
to  exhibit  a  growth  of  character  and  progress  of  inci- 
dent which  a  second-rate  novelist  would  be  ashamed  ol 
He  has  represented  the  most  pious  of  men  as  a  deceiver, 
the  most  simple  as  ambitious,  the  most  narrow  and 
prejudice-fettered  as  the  enlightener  of  all  nations.  No 
real  character  combines  such  contradictions ;  ho  drama- 
tist who  values  his  reputation  represents  his  characters 
as  passing  through  any  such  uimatural  transitions. 
M.  Renan's  book  is  one  more  proof  that  we  must  either 
raise  Jesus  much  above  the  level 'of  a  mere  pious,  pure 
man,  or  sink  him  much  below  it. 

Then,  thirdly,  this  person  depicted  by  M.  Renan  is 
unfit  to  serve  the  required  purpose.  This  "Ti^  <ie 
JSma"  is  the  first  book  of  a  proposed  "Bistoire  des 
Origines  du  Christianisnie ;"  and  it  must  occur  to 
most  readers  that  this  figiu-e  is  quite  an  inadequate 
origin  of  Christianity.  Granting  that  the  portrait  here 
given  us  were  historically  correct,  that  the  conception 
were  consistent  and  truthful,  yetthe^cx^xvi^^^c^^^o^K^ 
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is  Dot  that  penon  who  stands  at  the  birth  of  Christianity.. 
This  is  not  He  to  whom  all  the  ages  have  been  looking 
back,  and  whose  image  all  Christians  have  borne  in 
their  hearts.  This  is  not  the  Morning  Star.  Does 
M.  Renan  answer  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  which  we  have 
been  looking  back  1  Still  it  is  this  mistake  which  has 
made  us  Christians,  and  not  the  Christ  of  M.  Renan. 
We  descend  with  him  to  his  own  level,  and  altogether 
deny  that  the  person  exhibited  in  his  volume  is  he  who 
has  caused  and  maintained  our  religion.  What  chiim 
has  this  Qalilean  peasant  on  us  ?  What  has  he  done 
for  us  that,  for  his  sake,  we  should  endure  all  hardness, 
taking  up  our  cross  daily  and  following  him  ?  He  has 
lived  well,  he  has  spoken  well ;  but  with  how  many  be- 
sides must  he  share  our  respect?  Is  it  because  this 
man  has  lived,  that  through  all  these  centuries  men  have 
humbled  themselves  ?  Is  it  this  man  they  have  been 
clothing  in  clothing  the  naked  ?— this  man  whom  they 
have  seen  represented  in  all  that  needs  consolation, 
sympathy,  and  help  ?  Is  it  the  remembrance  of  this 
man  that  has  made  life  a  ministry  and  death  a  triumph  ? 
This  man  makes  no  claim  on  us,  does  not  know  us;  and 
we  will  not  own  him.  This  person  is  not  he  who  has 
called  forth  the  trust  of  a  world ;  this  work  is  not  that 
on  which  sinners,  in  the  hour  of  their  clearest  vision  of 
God,  have  rejoiced  to  rest ;  this  character  is  not  that 
which  has  moulded  all  that  has  been  best  on  our  earth, 
and  .all  that  has  shone  bright  in  its  darkest  places.  If 
this  be  the  founder  of  Christianity,  then  we  must  look  for 
Christians  among  the  sceptical  and  the  Deists,  among 
the  careless  and  profane ;  and  we  must  call  that  better 
religion  which  men  (at  their  own  instance,  forsooth) 
have  developed,  and  which  has  been  the  real  belief  and 
hope  of  Christendom,  by  some  other  name.  If  this  be 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  if  Christianity  be  the 
right  belief,  then  all  religion  must  cease  from  the  earth; 
for  not  only  is  this  character  unfit  to  sustain  Christian- 
ity, but  it  is  unfit  to  sustain  any  religion.  It  wants  the 
bond. 


I  come  now  to  urge  briefly  the  third  charge  against 
Renan's  *'  Life  of  Jesus,"  that  it  is  false  to  every  just 
conception  of  God,  While  a  Christian  is  saddened  at 
seeing  the  bright  and  transcendent  image  of  Christ 
darkened  in  the  way  described,  he  is  led  to  trace  this 
disastrous  shade  up  to  a  radical  injustice  on  the  part 
of  Renan  to  the  character  of  Qod.  In  this  system  of 
mystical  and  sentimental  unbelief,  as  among  the  ortho- 
dox, the  Father  and  the  Son  are  found  to  be  one.  The 
foundation  of  all  Renan's  errors  as  to  Jesus,  is  a  doctrine 
of  God  which  can  hardly  be  credited  but  for  undoubted 
evidence,  and  the  appearance  of  which  in  a  work  of 
European  importance,  excites  irresistible  compassion  for 
the  present  state  of  European  literature.  It  has  often 
been  argued  by  Christian  advocates,  that  since  Chris- 
tianity has  done  infinitely  more  than  any  other  religion 
to  spread  the  just  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  attributes 
and  moral  laws^  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  error  or  imposture 


is  to  represent  God  as  indebted  for  the  best  and  ftdk 
manifestation  of  himself  to  the  sin  and  weaknev  of  I 
creatures.  To  the  amazement  of  every  theist  of  tl 
older  school,  as  well  as  of  every  Christiaii,  Renan  acoep 
this  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  as  a  profSimnd  principle 
the  divine  policy  in  the  government  of  the  woikL  : 
treating  of  accommodation  to  popular  illusions  ai 
errors,  this  novel  style  of  morfd  theology  is  adopts 
"  All  great  things  are  done  by  the  people,  and  the  peo[ 
are  not  led  save  by  adopting  their  ideas.  The  phi! 
sopher  whoj  knowh)g  this,  isolates  and  secludes  himi 
in  his  nobility,  is  highly  to  be  praised.  But  he  w 
takes  humanity  with  its  illusions,  and  seeks  to  ad 
and  by  it,  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Caesar  knew  veiy  w 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Venus ;  France  would  i 
be  what  she  is,  if  men  had  not  believed  for  a  thooaa 
years  in  the  holy  vial  of  Rheims.  It  is  easy  for  i 
weak  creatures  that  we  are,  to  call  this  lying,  ai 
proud  of  our  timid  honesty,  to  treat  with  disdain  t 
heroes  who  have  accepted  the  stniggle  of  life  uiu 
other  conditions.  When  we  have  done  as  mnchwi 
our  scruples  as  they  with  their  lies,  we  shall  hi 
acquired  the  right  to  treat  them  with  severity.** 
doctrine  so  startling  needs  to  be  confirmed  by  anot( 
citation.  "  Every  idea,  in  order  to  succeed,  has  dc 
to  make  sacrifices;  we  never  come  forth  immacoli 
from  the  struggle  of  life.  To  oonceive  the  good, 
short,  is  not  Efficient;  we  must  make  it  succeed aiBO 
men.  Fen*  this,  ways  less  pure  are  necessary.  Certaii 
were  the  gospel  limited  to  a  few  chapters  of  Matthi 
and  of  Luke,  it  would  be  more  perfi^  and  wonU  i 
now  give  a  handle  to  so  many  objections ;  but  witti 
miracles  would  it  have  converted  the  world  7  If  IM 
had  died  at  the  point  we  have  just  reached  laB 
career,  there  would  not  have  been  in  His  life  one  ai 
another  page  which  wounds  our  moral  sense  {q^  ^ 
hleue\  but,  while  greater  in  the  eyes  of  God,  He  wcfl 
have  remained  unknown  to  men ;  He  would  have  ba 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  great  souls  unrecognised,  the  be 
of  all ;  the  truth  would  not  have  been  promalgpt* 
and  the  world  would  not  have  profited  by  the  immeo 
moral  superiority  bestowed  on  Him  by  His  Fatb0 
This  strikes  fatally,  not  only  at  the  character  of  M 
but  at  the  character  of  God.  It  is  true  that  Aenao  • 
this  point,  as  on  so  many  others,  contradicts  bimM 
maintaining  elsewhere  "  that  it  has  never  been  gi'^ 
to  aberration  of  mind  to  have  any  serions  effect  ob  t 
march  of  humanity.**  But  he  is  not  less  rcspomS 
for  the  deliberate  opinion  that  the  divine  plan  d  t 
world  demands  pious  fraud,  as  well  as  illusion,  for  t 
success  of  great  enterprises,  and  that  the  sacoeai  i 
solves  the  hero  from  blame.  There  is  no  protectioo 
the  divine  character  in  the  saving  clause,  that  th 
who  abstain  from  such  arts  are  greater  in  the  ejtf 
God  than  those  who  employ  them ;  for  God  still  prrf 
to  work  out  the  highest  destinies  of  the  world  by  fra 
and  imposture ;  and  exalts  to  A  divine  motto  the  has 
confession,  '^  Video  mHiorapr6boque;deUrion9efif^ 
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The  degradstion  of  the  Divioitj  lovolved  in  such  a 
theory  of  the  roonl  aDiverse  is  completed  bj  the  fact 
llut  Beoui  allowB  no  redrew  in  a  future  life  of  these 
moitl  ineqnalitiei ;  for  there  is  for  him  no  judgment  to 
wme,  and  no  realization  of  the  pure  ideal  of  truth  and 
right  1  md  though  in  one  ujslical  passage  he  tpeaks  of 
"t  final  reparation  which,  in  some  miknowii  form,  shall 
ntiify  the  wanta  of  the  human  heart,"  and  eTen 
•{cculitea  on  the  |>oaiibilit;  of  a  dream  of  millions  ef 
jean  do  longer  thau  one  hour,  in  which  the  absolute 
DMKieiice  of  the  nniveiae  ahall  recall  in  phantom-Lke 
iinj  the  acton  of  the  moral  scene,  and  "give  to 
liitnuui  and  moral  hnmanitjr  its  revenge,"  thia  dream- 
U«  tision  cannot  retriere  th^  divine  character  i  for  all 
k  dirorced  from  petaonal  bimOTtaiity,  and  the  ideal 
ffnre  of  Jesus  which  is  tben  brought  in  to  judge  the 
nrid  is  itself  an  impure  realit;  which  needs  to  be 
iodged.  Evil,  unredressed  and  unpunished,  is  tiius  the 
Kematj  vehicle  of  good,  and  a  false  Messiah  is  pro- 
diimed  \tj  hiatofj  the  elect  of  Gcd  in  whom  Hit  auul 
^hteth.  The  casting  out  of  Satan  b;  Satan  becomes 
ttiedinne  programme  of  the  universe.  Where  is  nov 
tht  defence  of  the  innocent  against  the  Jesuit  in  tlie 


cloister  or  the  Jesuit  on  the  throne ;  for  the  highest 

Throne  of  all  is  in  fellowship  with  iniquit; !  Alas  for 
the  peoples  of  Europe  amongst  whora^  such  a  theology 
can  arise,  or  who  can  welcome  it  as  their  deepest 
homage  to  the  divine !  This  la  all  that  is  left  for 
Henan  as  the  erponen\  of  the  last  phase  of  naturalism. 
This  is  the  God  on  whose  breast  Jesus  reposes ;  and 
when  he  le.ips  the  gulf  impassable  to  ordinal?  n»en 
between  the  human  and  the  divine,  this  confused  con- 
science of  the  nniverse,  not  ;ret  become  absdute  and 
undistinguishable  bom  atheism,  is  t^l  that  be  holds  in 
his  embrace.  The  moral  Deitj  of  Kant,  seated  firmly 
amidst  the  ruitn  of  schools  and  temples,  on  the  stem 
summit  of  the  law  of  duty,  is  out  of  date.  The  Qod, 
even  of  Voltaire,  who,  if  he  existed  not,  would  need  to 
be  invented,  is  no  longer  a  desideratum.  A  Qod  who 
must  work  no  real  miracles,  but  who  cannot  dispense 
with  sham  ones,  is  the  latest  product  of  religious  philo- 
sophy. It  has  designed  a  temple,  but  only  achieved  a 
cenota{A ;  and  the  whited  sepulchre,  garnished  with 
paint  and  streivn  with  imtnorteUti,  which,  amidst  the 
applause  of  millions,  it  has  erected,  is  the  common  tomb 
of  natural  rel^ion  and  of  Christianitj ! 


0EA8TEHES  BUT  HOT  KILLED. 


I  HERE  is  M  great  a  difference  between 
those  who  love  Qod  and  those  who  do 
not  love  him  as  between  darkness  and 
light.  Men  are  ver;  apt  to  think  the 
love  of  the  world  a  verv  harmless  and  ex- 
ciisnble  foible,  if  it  is  so  at  all  But  God 
has  plainly  said,  "  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
■B-"  He  gives  the  reason  why  this  is  so ;  because 
'At  world"  means  those  persons  who  are  actuated 
ul  indoenced  by  "  the  lust  of  the  Besh,  the  lust 
<f  tbe  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  and  these  (lusts) 
*ire  not  of  the  Paiher."  God  indeed  loves  the  world 
^  the  love  of  pity.  He  "  «o  loved  that  he  gave  his 
*'^b^otten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
■knld  nut  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  But  he  loves 
"«  with  the  love  of  a  Father,  who,  by  his  own  Spirit, 
n  word,  have  been  brought  "  out  of  the 
*^''  to  love  and  fear  him.  These  are  his  children  as 
tral;  igr]  u  really  as  those  who  are  bom  to  us  are  our 
™ldira.  His  nature  is  in  them;  they  have  been  "bom, 
K*  of  eormp^le  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  even  by  the 
*«ilrfGod,whichlivethandabidethforever."  They 
■He  the  di^ocitions  and  affections  of  diildren,  and  not 
"wdy  the  name  and  place.  The  very  youngest  and 
*<ak(tt  "  babe"  in  thit  &mily  is  as  truly  an  "  heir  of 


God  and  a  joint-heir  with  Christ"  as  the  strongest  and 
Che  oldest ;  and  thit  aristocracy  confers  not  only  the  title 
and  the  succession,  but  the  qualities  and  endowments. 
X  have  "  seen  beggars  upon  horses,  and  princes  walking 
as  beggars  on  tlie  earth."  Who  has  not  seen  the  same 
OS  Solomon)'  Who  has  not  seen  men  essentially  mean, 
low,  common  in  mind,  tastes,  and  employments  in  high 
places ;  and  men  of  a  princely  spirit,  heaven's  own 
aristocrats,  God's  own  nobility,  fiUiogi  in  meek  obe- 
dience, cheerful  diligence,  tbankful  contentedness,  their 
humble  place  on  earth  ? 

How  different,  too,  are  God's  dealings  with  these  two 
distinct  classes,— those  who  love  him  and  those  who 

One  instance  I  remember,  which  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  own  mind.  I  do  not  name  this  as  a  proof 
of  any  stereotyped  rule  of  God's  dealings,  but  simply  aa 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  he  often  deals  with  his 
own  children  and  the  world.  . 

During  the  Crimean  war  an  interest  for  our  soldiers 
and  those  whom  they  left  behind  was  eicited  in  Eng- 
land, such  as  probably  was  never  called  out  before.  The 
amazingly  increased  rapidity  of  communication,  the  un- 
exampled means  of  accurate  information,  the  presence 
of  bold,  calm,  and  observant  men  on  the  spot,  and  their 
graphic  narratives,  seemed  to  place  England  in  the 
Crimea,  and  enabled  us  almost  to  see  what  was  passing 
there. 

Many  of  the  clergy  were  asked  to  look  after  the  wivea 
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and  families  of  soldiers  residing  in  their  respective 
parishes;  and  I  was  asked  to  give* such  oversight  and 
advice  as  I  could  to  two  women,  the  wives  of  a  non- 
commissioned  officer  and  private  in  the  same  r^ment. 
The  women  were  requested  to  call  on  me.  I  happened  to 
go  to  the  door  of  our  waiting-roofn,  through  which  there 
was  immediate  access  to  my  library  without  passing 
into  the  other  part  of  the  house,  and  as  I  opened  it  to 
let  out  some  one  with  whom  I  had  been  speaking,  a 
young  woman,  very  cleanly  but  humbly  dressed,  came 
up  and  asked  if  I  was  the  clergyman.  I  was  struck 
with  her  expression  of  face.  She  was  veiy  pale,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  quiet,  uncomplaining  sadness  which 
'  at  once  interested  me.  Her  voice  was  gentle  and  sweet, 
and  her  Scotch  accent  at  once  told  roe  whence  she 
came.  She  carried  a  little  child  in  her  arms,  whose 
dress  was,  like  her  own,  very  poor,  but  very  dean.  I 
asked  her  to  follow  me  into  the  library,  and  gave  her  a 
chair.  She  put  the  diild,— a  fine  active  little  thing,— 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  held  him  by  the  hand  while 
she  talked  with  me.    She  told  me  that  she  was  the  wife 

of  private  B of  the — nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  that 

she  was  feeling  very  anxious,  as  it  was  expected  that  a 
battle  would  soon  take  place,  the  army  having  already 
landed  in  the  Crimea.  On  further  conversation  I  found 
that  she  was  one  who  truly  trusted  in  Qod  her  Saviour, 
and  believed  that  he  would  order  all  things  well ;  though, 
loving  her  husband  as  she  did  with  singular  love,  she 
could  not  restrain  the  natural  anxiety  of  her  true 
woman's  heart  on  his  account  All  she  said  was  so 
genuine,  expressed  in  such  a  simple,  artless  way,  that 
I  felt  deeply  f(»r  her.  I  said,  '^  You  believe  that  God 
can  shield  your  husband ;  that  he  who  '  covered'  David's 
'  head  in  the  day  of  battle'  can  cover  his.  You  believe 
that  Qod  is  near  to  him  now,  as  he  is  to  us ;  and  that, 
though  he  knows  all  you  feel  and  wish,  yet  he  tells  us 
to  speak  to  him  about  our  anxieties,  and  ask  him  for 
what  we  wish.  Let  us  then  kneel  down,  and  ask  him 
now  to  keep  your  husband  safe  if  it  be  his  *  good  plea- 
sure.' "  We  knelt  down.  Her  little  active  child  mean- 
while, the  moment  she  released  his  hand,  crawled  away 
to  the  paper-basket,  and  began  turning  it  over,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  ground,  played  with  its  contents. 
She  thought  that  this  was  a  liberty,  and  was  getting  up 
to  stop  him.  I  felt  it  was  the  very  best  thing  he  could 
do,  as  he  could  do  no  harm,  and  it  would  keep  him  quiet 
and  amused.  So  she  knelt  on,  and  we,  in  a  few  simple 
words,  commended  her  husband  to  that  God  in  whom 
they  both  trusted. 

When  I  next  saw  her  the  battle  of  the  Alma  had  been 
fought.  Thousands  of  our  brave  men  had  fallen.  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  colonel's  wife  informing  me 
that  the  poor  woman's  husband  was  dead.  Before  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  sad  news  to  her,  I 
received  another  communication,  informing  me  that  he 
had  passed  through  the  battle  unhurt,  but  had  been 
seized  with  cholera  immediately  afterwards,  and  had 
been  sent  to  the  hospitaL    God  had  graciously  heard 


that  prayer,  and  had  guarded  him  in  that  fearfol  fighL 
It  pleased  him  also  to  restore  him  firom  the  dioten,  m 
that,  after  a  while,  he  returned  to  hit  r^;imeiit  and  )m 
duty. 

From  time  to  time  she  brought  me  his  letters  to  mi 
Let  no  one  tell  us  that  refinement  and  delicacy  of  Mng 
and  expression  are  the  monopoly  of  the  highly  edoeatod 
and  nobly  bom.    True  affection  is  itself  an  elevstiqg 
and  refining  thing,  and  the  humblest  that  posseaaei  it 
possesses  that  which  cannot  fail  to  raise  him.    Poe^ 
true,  and  unselfish  love  is  from  him  who  is  Leva  Mitf- 
riage  is  not  degraded,  though  man  nattihUly  is.  He  who 
in  Paradise  laid  the  great  comer-stone  of  the  fSunilyia 
marriage,  laid  in  it  the  foundation  of  sodetj,  which  k 
built  on  marriage ;  and  when  he,  the  same  Word,  esne 
on  earth  incarnate  and  **  made  flesh,"  he  showed  tiMt 
marriage  is  not  fiedlen  nor  lowered  by  working  his  fint 
work  of  divine  power  and  considerate  bounty  at  a  nw^ 
riage-feast    No  Christian  gentleman  could  ever  bsie 
penned  anything  more  full  of  tender  affection  and  muij 
thoughtiulness  than  the  letters  were  whidi  that  pmite 
wrote.    He  knew',  as  so  many  thousands  did,  whit  it 
was  to  keep  watch  in  the  trenches  trodden  into  mi 
and  mire  by  the  feet  of  those  who  marched  to  sod  fioB 
them ;  he  knew  what  the  thick,  searching,  dinn 
night-mists  of  that  ungenial  dimate  were,  with  ill 
driving  snow,  its  drifting  sleet,  and  keen  biting  wiodi^ 
which  no  watch-coat  could  keep  out.    As  a  true  Britiih 
soldier,  his  eyes  were  searching  that  mist  whole  nig^ 
to  discern  the  first  dim  outline  of  the  grey  mssi  1M 
moved  so  stealthily  forward  to  surprise  the  besiegaB; 
while  his  ear  was  set  to  catch  the  faintest  sousd  Ihit 
came  over  the  rough  ground  from  the  gates  and  toM 
of  SebastopoL    Yet  his  young  and  much-loved  wife  td 
his  only  little  one  were  always  on  the  heart  and  beftn 
the  eyes  of  that  soldier,— not  to  unnerve  him  and  miki 
him  unfit  for  duty,  but  to  brace  him  for  it    In  doJif 
his  humble  part  towards  the  capture  of  the  Roiaii 
stronghold,  he  fdt  that  he  was  hastening  on  the  tiai 
when  he  should  return  to  them ;  when  he  should  ond 
more  see  the  faces  he  loved  best  on  earth.    He  wii  i 
Christian ;  and  he  told  his  young  wife  that  it  was  fcii 
comfort)  as  he  lay  on  the  damp  ground  at  night,  ei^c^ 
ing  that  at  any  moment  he  might  have  to  spring  op  ^ 
the  deadly  charge,  to  commend  her  and  their  diild  I* 
the  God  in  whom  they  both  believed,  and  that  the  vtff 
-  act  brought  peace  and  calmness  into  his  sooL 

So  he  went  on,  doing  his  duty  with  thousands  moi^ 
through  the  short  gloomy  days  and  long  dark  dreiiy 
nights  of  that  dreadful  vrinter.  His  sjHrit^  how«v8| 
was  stronger  than  his  body ;  the  one  was  nnbrokeOi  tt> 
other  began  to  break.  His  feet  became  so  lenoalf 
frost-bitten  that  he  was  ordered  into  hospital,  and  tft* 
a  while  sent  home. 

Now  she  was  rejoicing.  Though  he  was  to  km  be- 
cause he  was  ill,  the  voyage  of  itself  would  do  him'good. 
He  would  readi  England  nearly  iest(»ed,  and  whea  bi 
reached  it,  she  would  nurse  him.    She  woM  see  hii 
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oee  again,  and  he  would  see  her  and  his  child,  and  that 
void  he  as  gpod  as  medidne,  and  hetter,  and  would  be 
ne  to  do  him  good. 

Meanwhile  the  transport  was  making  her  way,  and  he 
ry  Hearing  the  shore  of  his  own  dear  native  land.  He 
ras  no  better,  but  had  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  so 
hat  now  he  coold  not  leave  his  bed.  His  gentleness 
lod  patience  had  made  many  love  him  even  in  that 
dioit  time.  His  little  well-read  and  well-worn  Bible 
m  his  constant  companion :  his  Father's  promises,  his 
Savioai's  history,  were  there ;  and,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  was  a  living  book  to  him.  It  came  with  power  to  his 
miL  He  believed  it  all  to  be  simply  and  diivinely  true. 
Bf  a  faith  that  laid  hold  of  it,  it  was  made  his  own,  as 
X  it  had  been  written  to  him  and  for  him  alone.  It 
lil  him  of  his  "  Father's  house  of  many  mansions," 
nd  of  one  prepared  for  him ;  it  told  him  of  his  sins  ab- 
nlately  paid  for,  eternally  pardoned ;  it  told  him  of  his 
aooeptance  in  the  Beloved.  *' The- Spirit  witnessed 
•ift  his  spirit  that  he  was  a  child  of  Qod.'*  "  Peace 
thidi  passeth  all  understanding  kept  his  heart  and 
niBd"  like  a  garrisoned  town,  which  was  not,  like  that 
rtnoghold  he  had  just  left,  capable  of  being  taken. 

They  came  down  to  tell  him  that  land  was  in  sight — 
But  the  cliffs  of  old  Engkndwere  rising  &st— that  they 
dMnld  be  in  port  in  a  few  hours.  He  knew  that  be 
Md  be  in  port  before  that,  safely  moored,  after  a 
itonny  passage,  in  that  haven  where  he  would  be.  He 
Mdthem  that  he  should  never  see  the  shore—that  he 
>Ktt  dying.  He  took  his  little  Bible  from  his  pillow, 
Sneit  to  one  of  the  kind  friends  who  had  felt  for  him 
ttd  shown  him  many  a  little  act  of  thoughtful  tender- 
Miib  He  asked  them  to  see  that  his  wife  had  it,  and 
^toQ  her  that  he  sent  her  his  fond  and  tenderest  love, 
>ilh  kisses  to  his  child,  and  felt  sure  that  he  should 
kMt  them  both  in  heaven.  Just  before  the  ship  ran 
ho  port,  his  happy,  gentle  spirit  sliiq[)ed  her  cable  and 
iipvted  to  be  with  Christ 

I  never  saw  the  man,  but  I  love  his  memory  as  I  write 
^  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  I  did  see 
^  poor  young  widow  once  more.  She  had  received  his 
tte,— a  treasure  she  would  never  part  with.  She  had 
Mped  his  dying  message,  assuring  her  of  his  perfect 
PMee,  of  his  loving  Saviour^s  constant  presence,  of  bis 
^  of  the  f^otj  of  Qod,  of  his  deep  and  unchanged 
^  to  her.  She  was  about  to  return  to  her  native  land, 
^  ber  mother,  a  widow  like  herself  and  poor ;  but  she 
wted  not  that  she  should  find  employment  to  enable 
^  to  support  herself  and  her  child.  She  spoke  of  her 
'DAand,  and  I  loved  to  hear  her  speak  of  him.  She 
■s  ''All  I  ever  knew  of  Qod  and  my  Saviour  I 
ttmt  from  him.  On  our  wedding-day  be  began  to 
^  with  me  and  teach  me  to  ptay.  He  taught 
■t  to  read  my  Bible.  He  explained  the  mean- 
OK  of  it  to  ma  His  example  led  me.  His  love  en- 
ivaged  me.  I  owe  my  soul,  under  God,  to  him."  And 
<^  with  a  heart  bowed,  but  not  broken ;  in  deep  poverty. 
It  in  strong  trust;  her  thou^ts  upward,  her  heart 


heavenward,  she  went  away  to  work  diligently,  to  wait 
patiently,  and  to  hope  to  the  end,  till  she  also  had 
finished  her  course,  and  till  he  who  had  received  her 
husband  should  "  come  again  and  receive  her  to  him- 
self, that  where  he  is  there  she  might  be  also." 

'*  Qreat  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the 
Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  alL"  "  Our  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  momentj  worketh  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ; "  but  only  "  when 
we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal" 

It  is  in  their  Father's  house  that  Qod's  children  will 
thoroughly  understand  their  Father^s  doings. 

The  other  woman  who  was  commended  to  my  notice 
was  the  wife  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  same 
regiment.  I  saw  the  two  women  once  together.  It  was 
plain  at  a  glance  that  the  one  felt  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  an  officer.  She  was  a  well-looking  young  woman, 
well  dressed,  and  a  little  self-confident  in  manner. 
When  I  spoke  to  her,  as  I  had  done  to  the  other,  there 
was  no  response  whatever.  I  sawibat  she  scarcely  un- 
derstood what  I  said.  I  spcke  in  a  vacuum,  and  there 
was  no  return.  She  listened  without  disrespect,  but 
without  any  interest  The  supports  and  consolations 
of  religion  were  evidently  unknown  to  her. 

This  woman's  husband,  like  the  other,  passed  unhurt 
through  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  but  was  wounded  after 
it  by  some  Russians.  He  also  was  sent  into  hospital, 
and  was  ordered  home.  He  recovered.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  and  it  was  in  doing  his  duty  that  he  met  his  wound. 
His  services  and  his  sufferings  were  considered  to  de- 
serve reward,  and  a  comfortable  post  was  found  for  him, 
where  his  wife  in  health  and  strength  joined  him.  From 
all  that  I  could  see  or  hear,  there  was  not  the  fear  of 
Qod  in  her  heart ;  she  seemed  to  be  living  simply  for  the 
world.  Without  any  absolute  want  of  affection,  there 
was  none  of  the  refined,  delicate,  tender,  unselfish  love 
that  I  saw  in  the  other,  for  Qod*s  grace  was  not  there ; 
her  heart  had  not  been  changed,  nor  her  soul  taken 
possession  of  by  Qod  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  while  he 
creates  no  new  faculty  of  the  soul,  takes  possession  of 
all  that  he  finds  in  us — of  memory,  judgment,  will,  con- 
science, affection— and  purifies,  elevates,  refines,  and 
sanctifies  them  all. 

Who  can  look  at  the  course  of  these  two,  the  one  a 
true  servant  and  loving  child  of  Qod,  the  other  a  woman 
of  the  world,  without  feeling  sure  that,  if  this  were  the 
only  life,  we  could  not  understand  the  different  dealings 
of  Qod  with  these  two  so  widely  different  persons  7  But 
if  this  world  be  the  school  in  which  the  children  of  Qod 
are  placed  "  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time 
appointed  by  the  Father;"  if  all  the  arrangements  of 
this  school, — its  instruction,  its  discipline,  its  correc- 
tion,— are  simply  framed  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
tempers,  the  formation  of  such  habits,  tlie  drawing 
out  of  such  powerS|  the  communication  of  avvih.  k^^ss^- 
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ledge,  u  iholl  fit  them  for  the  Father's  honie  "hen 
the  acbooltiine  is  OTer,  — then  even  ve  c&a  tmder- 
stand  how  those  who  loved  him  ihoiild  bftve  had 
their  fkith  so  tried,  their  patience  so  eiereiBed,  their 
will  so  broken  in  bj  trouble,  while  tbow  who  teemed  at 
least  not  to  think  of  him  should  be  left  uncorrected  and 


in  poaieMion  of  those  trauitay  good  things  whidi « 
as  nothing  in  compariKia  with  the  nnipeikilila  joji 
which  Qod  hath  prepared  for  thoae  who  iora  huo.  il 
his  true  children  wiQ  find  that  "  it  b  better  to  Rfe 
affliction  with  the  people  d  Qod  tbaa  to  enjc;  tlM 
pleaiureB  of  sin  for  a  teason." 


80HETHI5Q  ELSE  IHAH  A  BIHHEK. 

BY  THX  BET.  WILLIAH  J.  PATTON. 


llBread  in  the  life  of  John  Campbell  of 
Kingsland,  that  before  his  conver- 
n  he  always  wanted  to  come  to 
God,  not  as  a  sinner,  bat  as  a  good 
u.  "  In  fact,"  says  bis  bio- 
grapher, "  the  gospel  was  nothing 
to  him  eioept  when  he  felt  himself 
to  he  something  elttlhandiirtner."  Serhsps,  anxious 
inquirer,  this  is  the  reason  why  you  can  get  no 
peace — you  want  to  come  to  Qod  as  "  lomething 
«/«  than  a  sinner."  You  think  that  God  would 
not  receive  you  as  a  sinner,  and  tliat  you  must 
make  yourself  a  Christian  first  Therefore  you 
are  trying  to  work  better,  and  pray  better,  and  weep 
better,  and  feel  belter,  in  order  to  make  God 
willing  to  save  you.  Many  a  time  you  have  tried 
to  make  out  to  your  satisfaction  that  you  are  a 
Cliristian,  but  somehow  you  have  never  succeeded. 
And  you  never  will  till  God  opens  your  eyes  to 
see  that  you  are  no  Christian  at  all,  and  nothing 
else  than  n  sinner;  and  that  be  is  willing  to  save 
you  just  as  a  sinner,  and  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  Whenever  yon 
see  this,  and  are  willing  to  come  to  Jesus  as  a 
sinner,  and  to  take  salvation  aa  a  gifi  from  him, 
without  any  merit  of  your  own,  then  you  are 
saved.  There  are  a  few  ideas  on  this  subject 
which  we  would  wish  to  lay  before  you. 

1.  God  U  tailling  to  rtceive  you  thit  momfjU 
jail  ai  you  are — nothing  die  than  a  tinner.  You 
fancy  that  you  arc  willing  to  be  saved,  but  that 
God  is  not  willing  to  save  you.  l^lust  wicked 
thought !  The  opposite  is  just  the  fact — that 
you  are  not  willing  to  be  saved  on  God's  terras^— 
the  only  terms  on  which  a  holy  God  can  save  you 
— as  a  poor  sinner,  indebted  entirely  to  Christ's 
righteousness;  and  tbatOod  is  most  willing  to 


aave  you  this  moment  on  theae  terras.  Whit  ii 
God's  record  about  himself  t  "  Behold,  I  sW 
at  the  door,  and  knock:  if  any  man  hear  nf 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  lim" 
(Rev.  ill  20).  It  is  be  that  is  knocking  at  yw 
door,  and  asking  you  to  Open,  and  not  you  at  Ul 
And  read  the  16th  chapter  of  Luke,  b  sat 
Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  had  compuaci 
on  bis  wandering  sheep,  and  followed  it  fiff  af^ 
to  find  it  ]  Is  he  not  the  father  of  the  [HXidip^ 
who,  when  Ids  son  was  "  yet  a  great  way  dS,  aM 
him,  and  had  compaauon,  and  ran" — yea,  rw— 
"  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  himt"  IstlM 
a  sweeter  verse  in  all  the  BiUe  t  la  he  not  tk 
same  Jesus  still  who  siud,  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jen- 
ralem,  which  killest  the  prophets,  and  itoMt 
them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  ;  how  often  wodJ 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  li> 
doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  T 
would  not!"  (Luke  liiL  34.)  "/  would;"  "W 
ye  would  not."     So  God  saya. 

2.  Juiu  wUl  never  tave  ytM  tu  anytKi*g  <!> 
than  a  nnner.  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  rigfatM4 
but  sinners  to  repentance"  (Mark  ii.  17).  Itf^ 
could  make  out  that  yoH  are  a  Christiui,  ai  ^ 
have  been  trying  so  long  to  do,  yon  wonld  llill ' 
no  need  of  salvatioB  at  alL  Salvation  is  fbr  m 
lotl.  "  The  Son  of  man'  is  come  to  seA  ul  * 
save  that  which  was  lost"  (Luke  zix.  10).  ft*** 
notfor  those  who  were  good  in  themsdvajboln' 
the  ungodly  that  Christ  died  :  "  When  we  ■«• 
yet  toithout  ttrength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  f<< 
Uui  wigodlg"  (Rom.  v.  6).  Christ  will  «4« 
save  you  as  a  sinner,  or  not  at  alL  It  is  dowM' 
said  in  the  Bible  that  he  help*  tinner*  to  i* 
themKlvr4.  He  tave*  altogether.  "  If  by  gnt^ 
then  in  it  no  more  of  works  :  otherviM  gracs  h 
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more  grac&  Bot  if  it  be  of  worica,  then  ie  it 
more  gnce  :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work" 
cm.lL  6). 

3.  Tou  can  nevtr  make  yowtelf  anything  the 
in  a  tinner,  by  your  greatest  tforU  to  do  lo. 
ill  ill  yonr  reaolutiona,  or  tenrs,  or  prof  era,  or 
od  works,  blot  oat  your  past  sinst  Why,  if 
Q  were  to  do  all  these  things  as  well  as  man 
er  did  them,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  they 
«ld  not  blot  oat  your  smallest  sin.  You  can- 
it  do  more  than  your  duty ;  and  doing  a  present 
itj  can  never  blot  ont  a  past  sin.  Yon  are 
My  "  without  strength,"  God  says,  though  you 
rt  think  so.  But,  you  say,  though  they  can- 
it  blot  out  ain,  will  they  not  help  to  make  Gk>d 
iSiog  to  receive  met  You  have  no  need  to 
lb  God  mlling  to  receive  you.  He  is  willing 
tecave  you,  just  as  you  are,  if  you  come  through 
iriit.  You  Beem  to  think  him  an  imforgiving 
MD,  and  that  you  must  send  forward  these  things 
An  you  to  pacify  him,  as  Jacob  sent  hia  pre- 
ttt  before  to  paciiy  his  unrelenting  brother. 
h,  what  wicked  thoughta  the  natural  mind  has 
Qod !  No  wonder  the  Bible  saya,  "  The  carnal 
iad  is  enmity  against  Ood"  (Rom.  viii.  7).  It 
kecauae  you  hate  Ood  that  you  have  these 
Mghts  of  him.  If  you  are  willing  to  come  to 
m  by  Christ,  you  will  find  him  pacified  already. 
The  Lord  is  well-pleased  for  his  righteousness' 
It"  "  Christ  has  magnified  the  law  and  made 
^aoar3bIe"{l3a.xliL21).    "Hchasfinbhed  the 


transgression,  and  made  an  end  of  sins,  and  made 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  brought  in  ever- 
lasting righteonsness"  (Dan.  it  24).  God  bos 
shown  he  is  satinfied,  by  raising  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  setting  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in 
the  beavenly  places.  And  now,  he  asks,  are  you 
satiafied  with  Christ  as  your  surety,  and  willing 
to  take  him  as  the  only  ground  of  your  salvation  ! 
He  offers  him  fi«ely  to  you  u  such.  He  presses 
on  you,  be  eutreats  yon,  be  commands  you  to 
accept  him  as  your  Saviour,  and  tells  you  if  yon 
do  so  yon  will  be  saved.  If  yon  will  not,  don't 
insult  the  Almighty  by  the  thought  that  yon  are 
willing  to  be  saved,  but  that  he  is  not 

i.  WluU  teepi  you  from  beii^  taved  u  pride, 
heart-pride,  wanting  to  eome  to  God  at  tomelhing 
elte  than  a  tinner.  You  are  not  willing  to  come 
as  other  sinners.  The  pride  of  your  heart  must 
find  a  little  merit  to  help  to  purchase  your  pardon 
and  pay  for  your  acceptance.  This  is  it,  though 
you  may  not  think  so.  You  still  imagine  that  yon 
can  do  something,  though  God  tells  yon  that  you 
"can  do  nothing;'*and  you  are  trying  to  do  what 
yon  can,  and  yoii  think  Christ  will  do  the  rest. 


mSStOITART  EVEKI 

■  EXT  Sabbath  eveniiig  the  young  people 
iiiixioiisly  inquired  what  new  mission 
'  iir;ld  thej  were  to  enter  upon. 
"  Are  we  to  take  a  veiy  long  jonrnej 
tu-night,  niaroma!"  said  Tonwiy. 
"  No,  my  dear ;  as  Madagascar  is  so 
'01  Africa,  I  think  ne  shall  only  take 
II  ship  and  cross  OTer  to  the  continenL" 
*Aiiu)ng  the  Hottentots,"  said  Qeorge;  "that will 
i  a  good  variety." 

"Tbe  people  of  South  Africa  are  not  all  Hottentots ; 
(R  are  Uechuanu,  Caffres,  and  other  tribes,  of  nham 
■  disll  hear  preeeoUy.  But  this  evening  we  may  go 
Um  real  Hottentota.  Mr.  MoSat,  our  celebrated 
sttiih  misitoDaty,  considers  that  the  Conuina  and 
>mt{u  tribes  ue  of  tbe  same  nation ;  and  also  tbe 
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Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  a  wild  savage  race  ;  but  we 
may  speak  ot  all  these  under  the  one  general  name." 

"  Tbey  are  a  dirty,  stupid  people,"  laid  Qeorge,  "  not 
interesting  like  tiie  Bed  Indians." 

"  At  least,  no  novelist  his  yet  written  romances  about 

"  A  Hottentot  romance  !  that  would  be  droll  indeed." 
"  Human  nature  is  in  itself  mncb  tbe  same  every- 
wliere ;  and,  probably,  a  skilful  hand  might  find  the 
elements  of  a  good  romance  among  the  despised  Hotten- 
tots as  well  as  among  yonr  favourites  the  Bed  men. 
However,  we  have  to  deal  with  reality  at  present,  not 
fiction.  Can  you  tell  me  tbe  name  of  our  colony  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  great  African  continent  V 

''  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Is  not  it  a  fine  country  sod 
climate  ?" 
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'*  YeSy  in  many  lespectSy  bo  that  inyalids  from  India 
often  go  there  to  recmit  their  health,  rather  than  return 
to  Eoghuid;  though  now-a-days  the  overland  route 
makes  coming  'home'  so  easily  and  quickly  accom- 
plished, that  thpse  who  have  friends  and  rektives  here 
must  prefer  it" 

<^  I  recollect,"  sud  Anne,  "  when  we  visited  the 
green-houses  at  the  castle  last  summer,  the  gardener 
told  us  that  those  very  beautiful  bulbs  were  from  *  the 
Cape.'    Do  they  grow  there  in  the  open  air  ?" 

"  Tes,  they  are  the  wild  pknts  of  the  country,  along 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  beautiful  flowers." 

"  How  charming  that  must  be !  Are  there  fine  fruits 
too?" 

"  Fruits  of  almost  all  kinds,  except  some  of  strictly 
tropical  climates,  either  grow  naturally  or  can  be  easily 
cultivated.  A  fine  sweet  wine  called  Ck)nstantia  is  made 
from  the  vines  which  were  introduced  by  French  emi- 
grants. I  have  read  that  strawberries  may  be  found 
ripe  all  the  year  round." 

'' Strawberries  always  ripe!"  exclaimed  Tommy; 
"how  delightful!" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  we  might  tire  even  of  eating 
strawberries  if  they  were  always  to  be  had.  I  believe 
we  enjoy  them,  and  other  good  things,  much  more  by 
having  them  only  sometimes,  in  the  right  seasons,  as  Qod 
has  ordered  for  us." 

"  Does  com  grow  well  ?"  asked  George. 

**  Tes ;  but  as  yet  the  general  agriculture  of  the  dis- 
trict is  imperfect.  The  farmers,  principally  Dutch,  are 
indolent,  and  do  not  make  improvements  as  they  might." 

"  How  do  Dutchmen  come  to  be  there  ?"       ( 

"  The  countiy  was  first  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  most  of  the  old  farms  are 
still  held  by  their  descendants.  I  need  not  go  over  the 
histoiy ;  but  for  about  fifty  years  the  colony  has  been 
under  British  government.  The  Dutoh  farmers  are 
called  Boors." 

"  Not  a  promising  name,"  said  Mr.  Campbell, 
laughing. 

"  No ;  and  I  have  read  accounts  of  their  manners 
and  mode  of  life,  which  make  them  appear  really  a 
boorish  race.  However,  there  must  be  exceptions,  and 
the  name  I  believe  only  means  a  farmer.  One  thing  is 
too  true,  that  they  have  in  general  treated  the  poor 
natives  with  much  harshness  and  cruelty.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  read  of  how  in  former  years  they  were  oppressed 
and  tortured,  as  the  slaves  of  their  foreign  masters,  or 
else  hunted  and  shot  like  wild  beasts.  An  English  tra- 
veller in  the  end  of  last  century  says,  that  before  leaving 
Cape  Town  for  the  interior  he  heard  a  boor  asked  if 
the  savages  were  numerous  or  troublesome  on  the  road; 
and  the  man  replied,  that  he  had  only  shot  four  on 
his  journey,  "speaking  as  composedly  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  partridges."  The  same  traveller  tells  that 
he  heard  another  person  boast  of  having  with  his  own 
hands  destroyed  nearly  three  hundred  of  these  unfortu- 
nate beings." 


"  Oh,  mamma,  that  is  dreidftil  to  thiiik  of!  As 
they  then  a  fierce,  dangerous  set  of  iftTigBat'' 

"  No,  they  are  described  as  a  timidy  haimlai  na; 
indolent  by  nature,  but  not  stapid;  at  leas^  qpili 
capable  of  instruction  and  civilizatioiL  The  irild  HsIp 
tentots,  as  Mr.  Moffat  calls  the  Bushmen,  an  iodeedi 
set  of  marauders,  living  chiefly  by  phmder ;  bat  mm 
they  seem  to  have  been  driven  to  this  wild  laiteSfc 
by  cruelty  and  oppression,  rather  than  from  oatanl 
fierceness  of  disposition." 

"  Do  they  worship  idols  f "  • 

"  No,  they  have  no  idols ;  but  thdr  notions  of  ado^ 
and  of  spiritual  things  seem  extremely  vagoa  h 
morality  they  are  better  than  many  other  nKngsC 

"  Now  tell  us  about  the  missionaries,  manuDa.  Ylk  j 
went  first  to  the  Hottentots  ?" 

"  Our  old  friends  the  Moraviam." 

"  Oh,"  said  Geoige,  "  I  am  ^ad  we  are  to  meet  lift 
them  again." 

"  Tes,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  self-deojim 
devoted  labourers  belonging  to.  that  tmly  miawwy 
Church.  South  Africa  was  one  of  their  early  miMi 
fields.  Some  of  the  fint  missionaries  to  Greenland  wi 
other  countries  sailed  from  Amsterdam ;  and  their  eof 
versation  and  example  deeply  impressed  some  CU^ 
tians  in  that  city,  who,  being  connected  I  snppoievtt 
the  Cape  Colony,  were  led  to  feel  a  oonoem  for  the  mb 
of  the  natives  there,  and  in  1734  wrote  to  the  bnta 
at  Hermhut,  petitioning  that  a  missionary  migM  kl 
sent  to  the  Hottentots.  The  person  who  aShmi  kt  flii 
duty  was  a  remarkable  man." 

"What  was  hb  name?" 

"  George  Schmidt,  a  young,  ardent  Christian,  yetoi 
whose  faith  had  been  already  severely  tested.  Hem 
bom  in  Moravia,  and  being  at  an  early  age  led  bytfei 
Holy  Spirit  to  earnestness  in  religion,  was  exposed  1l. 
much  persecution  from  the  Roman  Cathdioi  Bl 
sought  refuge,  along  with  other  persecuted  Christifll^ 
at  Herrnhut  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  aoooopsaii 
another  brother  on  a  journey  back  to  their  own  amnblb 
in  order  to  give  spiritual  help  and  encouragement  t*  tii 
aflSicted  believers  there.  The  two  were  aneittfi,  tfi 
Schmidt  passed  the  next  six  years,  loaded  with  htf9 
chains,  in  a  Bohemian  pnvjn." 

"  And  his  companion  ?" 

"  He  had  not  strength  to  endure  theur  snfferinglb*'^ 
sank  under  them ;  but  his  dying  testimony  vi%  'I' 
have  hold  of  my  Saviour.  He  does  not  fonake  bm^  ^ 
1  him.'  Here  is  what  Schmidt  writes,  yetzi  afti^  \ 
alluding  to  this  early  friend  :— 

"'Tou  ask  me  whether  I  have  foigotten  f^ 
brother,  the  companion  of  my  captivity.  No^  b^ 
assurecUy.  I  never  can  forget  him.  As  long  is  if 
pulse  b^ts,  my  love  to  him  will  endure— till  ws  nMl 
together  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  and  see  ftflstl 
face  Him  whom  we  served  on  earth.'" 

"  How  did  Schmidt  escape?" 

"  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances ;  hot  he  wis  VSath 
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end  of  six  yean,  in  1734^  and  retnrned  to 
u  willing  as  ever  to  labour  and  saffer  in  the 
lurist  He  never  quite  recovered  from  the 
fes  of  what  he  had  endured  in  prison,  but  his 
mirage  were  unabated.  He  gladly  accepted 
AfHca ;  and  in  answer  to  the  representations 
Dsterdam  of  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  be- 
e  replied,  *  All  things  are  possible  with  God ; 
assured  that  he  has  sent  me  to  this  people,  I 
t  he  will  h^lp  me,  both  in  small  things  and 

)w  did  he  get  on?** 

wem  various  delays,  and  the  voyage  proved 
b;  so  that  we  do  not  hear,  of  his  reaching 
till  July  1737.  After  making  some  simple 
is,  he  settled  in  the  wilderness,  along  with  a 
nlized  natives,  at  a  place  called  Bavian's 
le  Qlen  of  Baboons,  above  a  hundred  miles 
Town." 

ire  baboons?"  said  Tommy. 
t,  ugly  kind  of  apes  or  monkeys  found  in  that 
ica.    I  suppose  they  were  common  in  this 
n.    Well,  Schmidt  built  a  cottage  for  him- 
anted  a  garden,  and  the  Hottentots  made 
Eter  their  own  fashion." 
f  live  in  houses,  mamma?" 
uses  like  ours,  but  round  huts,  with  high, 
ointed  roofs,  which  look  like  great  bee-hives. 
)f  these  are  generally  made  together,  so  as 
circle,  and  this  kind  of  village  is  called  a 

0  they  build  in  a  circle?"  asked  Geoige. 
IS  a  strange  custom." 

the  advantage  of  forming  a  sort  of  court 
ere  the  ^heep  and  oxen  can  be  kept  safe 
nimals  during  the  night." 
re  many  wild  animals  ?"  asked  Anne. 
Ne  shall  hear  more  about  them  afterwards." 
ne,"  said  (George,  '<  there  are  the  lions, 
ancer  in  Africa  than  in  any  other  country." 
ad  forgotten.    So  poor  Schmidt  had  to  live 

1  as  well  as  wild  men !  Tell  us  more  about 
na.     What  kind  of  language  had  he  to 

>ttentot  language  is  considered  difficult  for 
and  a  very  singular  one — most  words  being 
with  a  kind  of  dicking  sound,  such  as  is 
iking  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  roof  of 

I  not  difficult."  And^  the  boys  commenced 
Bamest 

iU  do,  George.  It  is  easy  to  dick  alone,  but 
and  speak  at  once.  At  all  events,  Schmidt 
Jie  case.  I  suppose  he  had  not  talents  for 
ngoages,  and  so  he  rather  tried  to  teach  the 
Batch,  which  many  knew  a  good  deal  of 
id  he  spoke  to  the  others  by  an  interpreter, 
soon  gained  the  affection  and  con« 


fidence  of  this  simple  people.  The  children  came 
readily  to  his  school,  and  the  parents  began  to  cultivate 
the  ground  under  his  directions ;  so  that  a  little  kraal 
soon  formed  around  him." 

"And  was  he  quite  alone  among  them?"  said  Anne. 
"  That  was  more  like  Brainerd  than  any  other  mission- 
ary you  have  told  us  o£" 

''  Tes ;  but  Schmidt  was  a  different  character  from 
Brainerd,  and  better  able,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
to  bear  a  solitaiy  iife.  He  had  also  less  of  outward 
hardships,  and  a  more  gentle  race  of  heathens  to  deal 
with.    Here  is  part  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1 742  :— 

^'As  to  my  circumstances  here,  you  may  represent 
one  who  has  five  years  already  been  keeping  solitary 
watch  for  his  Lord  without  being  relieved,  and  who  has 
vowed  fidelity  to  him  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  He 
is  faithful,  and  what  he  has  promised  he  also  will  per- 
form. I  will  therefore  remain  under  his  banner,  keep- 
ing patient  watch.  He  knows  that  I  desire  nought 
but  him,  and  that  I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  my- 
self. I  want  no  rest  for  the  flesh  as  long  as  my  feet 
will  carry  me,  but  gladly  leave  my  resting-time  to  the 
end  of  my  warfare.  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain.  I  believe  that  he  has  marked  out  my  work, 
and  my  times  are  in  his  hands.'" 

"  Had  he  any  success  in  teaching  the  Hottentots  re- 
ligion?" 

"  Tes,  they  seemed  to  listen  willingly  to  the  '  glad 
tidings;'  and  in  1742  he  had  the  happiness  of  admit- 
ting seven  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  truly  converted  in  heart  as  well  as 
turned  from  heathenism." 

"  That  was  very  cheering,  and  would  make  him  go  on 
comfortably." 

"Alas !  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  he  was  beginning  actually  to  bap* 
tize  the  natives,  an  outcry  was  raised  against  him  by 
the  godless  farmers  and  others,  who  dreaded  the  loss  to 
their  own  interests  which  they  thought  would  follow  if 
the  poor  creatures  whom  they  were  used  to  treat  so  ill 
were  to  be  really  enlightened  and  civilized.  Schmidt 
was  summoned  to  Cape  Town,  and  forbidden  to  baptize 
or  administer  the  Commimion,  on  pretence  of  some  ille- 
gality in  his  ordination  as  a  minister.  He  thought  the 
best  resource  was  to  visit  Germany,  and  get  these  ob- 
stacles removed.  So,  with  a  sad,  anxious  heart,  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  little  flock  of  forty-seven  Hottentots, 
and  a  few  other  Christian  friends,  leaving  all  his  pro- 
perty in  charge  of  one  of  his  converts,  and  humbly  beg- 
ging the  governor  not  to  molest  them  daring  his  ab- 
sence." * 

"  And  was  he  long  away  ?  " 

<<  It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  ever  re- 
turn. All  the  petitions  of  the  brethren  to  the  Ihitoh 
Government  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  mission  was  for 
the  time  abandoned." 

'<  Oh,  mamma,  how  sad  I  how  much  Schmidt  would 
feel  it!" 
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"  We  may  be  sure  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  feel  re- 
signed on  this  point  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
But  to  his  dying  hour  he  loved  and  prayed  for  his  dear 
Hottentots,  and  cherished  the  hope,  now,  we  trust,  long 
realized,  of  meeting  them  at  last  in  heaven." 

"Did  he  die  soon?" 

"  No ;  he  married,  and  lived  to  old  age,  quietly  and 
usefully  engaged  at  home.  In  his  latter  years  he  suf- 
fered from  many  bodily  infirmities,  but  was  always  an 
example  of  holy  peace  and  cheerfulness.  At  that  period  • 
the  Moravum  Church  had  adopted  a  remarkable  prac- 
tice of  appointing  from  among  the  most  approved  Chris- 
tians of  their  number  a  "  Company  of  Intercessors,"  who 
divided  among  themselves  the  twenty-four  hours  of  day 
and  night,  so  as  to  offer  unceasing  prayers  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  on  earth. 
Schmidt  was  one  of  these,  and  at  such  seasons  we  may 
imagine  how  earnestly  he  would  plead  for  his  far-distant 
converts.  One  day  he  was  heard  to  express  strongly  his 
own  desire  "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ."  Next 
morning  he  was  busy  as  usual  in  his  garden,  but  left  it 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  prayer,  and  retired  to  his 
chamber.  He  did  not  appear  again ;  and  when  some 
one  went  to  seek  him,  only  his  lifeless  body  was  found  ; 
his  spirit  had  been  called  away,  probably  in  the  very 
act  of  prayer  for  his  beloved  Africans." 

"  What  a  peaceful  departiu^  1 "  said  Mr.  Campbell, 
"  what  a  suitable  close  to  a  life  of  such  holy  labour  and 
devotedness !  Nor  must  we  think  that  even  in  regard 
to  Africa  he  lived  in  vain,  for  besides  what  he  actually 
accomplished  in  leading  a  few  of  the  poor  natives  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour,  his  example  must  since  then 
have  animated  many  a  succeeding  missionary." 

"  Yes,  here  is  what  our  own  Moffat  says  of  him : — 
'  It  is  impossible  to  traverse  the  glen,  as  I  have  done, 
or  sit  under  the  great  pear  tree  which  that  devoted 
missionary  planted  with  his  own  hands,  without  feeling 
something  like  a  holy  envy  of  so  distinguished  a  person 
in  the  missionary  band.  When  we  remember  that  ac- 
tions receive  their  weight  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  called  foHh,  how  exalted  a  glory 
must  such  an  one  as  George  Schmidt  possess  in  the 
heavenly  world,  compared  with  a  great  majority  in  the 
present  day,  who  have  doors  opened  to  them,  and  a  host 
of  examples  before  them,  with  the  zeal  and  prayers  of 
the  whole  Christian  Church  to  animate  and  support 
them ! " 

"  Then,  mamma,  were  the  Moravians  ever  able  to  re- 
new their  mission  in  South  Africa?" 

"  About  fifty  years  after  Schmidt  had  been  forced  to 
quit  his  post.  Providence  opened  the  way  again.  The 
Dutch  Government  granted  leave  to  send  missionaries 
to  the  Hottentots,  and  three  of  the  brethren  gladly  pre^ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  the  long-desired  opportunity. 
This  was  in  1792.  When  they  reached  Cape  Town,  the 
Governor  there  recommended  as  the  best  situation  for  a 
missionary  settlement  the  very  spot  which  Schmidt  had 
formerly  occupied.    So  they  set  out  on  their  journey  to 


the  glen  of  Baboons.  Travelliiig  in  Sooth  i 
very  different  from  what  we  are  oaed  to ;  no  n 
no  stage-coaches,  hardly  what  can  been  cafle^ 
and  the  conveyances  dnmsy  waggons  drawn  bj 
6r  more  oxen." 

'^  Oxen  instead  of  horses,  how  extraordinaiy! 

"  And  twelve  oxen,"  said  Geoige, ''  that  k  1 
Esquimaux  sledges  with  their  lots  of  dogs.  Wl 
drivers  both  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Hottentol 
need  to  be!" 

"  In  spite  of  the  many  oxen,  the  rate  of  pfo 
very  slow,  as  the  roads,  if  there  are  any,  are  < 
frightfully  bad  and  hilly.  However,  the  goo( 
vians  reached  their  destination  safely,  and  fb> 
niins  of  Schmidt's  house  still  visible,  while  alai 
tree,  which  he  had  planted  as  a  tender  shoot, 
where  the  garden  had  been.  We  can  easUy  am 
how  they  were  deeply  affected  by  these  mem 
their  departed  brother.  The  place  seemed  1 
ground,  and  for  several  years,  till  a  church  was 
all  their  meetings  for  worship  were  held  pnder  t 
of  the  pear-tree.  But  yet  more  precious  rd 
these  were  soon  discovered.  As  the  natives  1 
gather  around  their  new  teachers,  one  after  ano 
peared,  who  had  in  early  youth  been  tbemse 
structed  by  Schmidt,  or  who  were  the  childre 
converts,  and  told  how  for  years  his  little  flod:! 
to  keep  together,  hoping  and  praying  for  hif 
At  length  an  aged  woman,  almost  blind,  came 
that  she  was  Magdalena,  the  last  survivor 
whom  he  had  baptized." 

''Then  she  was  a  Christian,"  sud  Anne. 
mamma,  how  very  interesting!" 

"  Yes,  without  taking  more  liberties  with  tr 
most  novelists  do,  I  think  a-  very  'good  roman 
be  made  up  out  of  poor  Magdalena*s  story.  1 
only  tell  plain  facts,  I  must  confess  that  she 
gotten  much  of  all  she  had  been  taught,  t 
Dutch  New  Testament  which  Schmidt  had  g 
she  had  kept  wrapped  in  sheep-skins  as  a 
treasure.  She  joyfully  welcomed  the  missions 
placed  herself  under  their  care.  Her  recoil 
divine  truth  soon  returned,  and  her  conduct  wa 
a  sincere  believer.  She  died  in  peace  on  Ji 
1800,  at  nearly  the  ago  of  one  hundred  years." 

''  Poor  old  Magdalena !  we  shall  not  fo 
history.    Then  did  the  missionaries  get  on  wel 

"  They  had  difficulties  and  troubles  at  first, 
ous  kinds,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  counti 
I  have  not  time  to  relate,  but  their  work  an 
Hottentots  was  encouraging.  The  settlemen 
increased,  so  much  90  that  in  1800,  when  most 
troubles  had  been  got  over,  a  church  was  l 
opened,  and  the  number  of  natives  at  Genlul« 
the  place  was  now  called,  was  about  one  thom 
now  is  nearly  treble  that  number.  Of  course  ti 
represent  the  visible  Church,  and  many  tars 
found  among  the  wheat  there,  as  in  our  own 
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Uni  More  missionaries  came  out  from  Europe,  and 
other  stations  and  settlements  were  formed  in  the  course 
gf  yesis.  By  the  last  Moravian  statistics  I  find  eleven 
ititioDS  marked  in  South  Africa,  and  the  number  of 
9itife  converts  at  present  to  be  between  eight  thousand 
•fid  nine  thousand.  Genkdenthal  (which  means  in 
German  the  vale  of  grace),  has  always  been  considered 
i3bt  capUaL  And  I  think  I  cannot  close  our  evening 
lietter  than  by  reading  a  description  of  it  given  in  a 
letter  last  summer  from  a  Christian  visitor,  a  clergyman, 
vho  took  an  excursion  to  the  spot  from  Cape  Town  :— 
"'I  have  lately  made  a  visit  to  the  missionary  settle- 
JMitof  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Qenkdenthal,  of  which 
jifil  now  communicate  to  you  some  reminiscences.  I 
V^loDg  cherished  the  wish  to  visit  this,  the  oldest  and 
jpil  populous  missionary  settlement  of  the  land  of  my 
jjIMsi ....  a  place  so  interesting  to  me,  and  to  eveiy 
jUnd  of  missions  who  knows  anything  of  its  history. ... 
-  '''The  traveller  approaching  from  the  eastward  (as 
fm  did),  obtains  his  first  view  of  the  settlement  from 
jftl  summit  of  a  range  of  bills,  which  bound  a  wide  val- 
hji  It  is  in  hollows  of  this  kind  that  villages  and 
Mtfements  must  be  looked  for  in  South  Africa.  They 
pi  not  built  on  eminences,  where  the  nature  of  the 
iBOod  would  aid  to  protect  them  from  hostile  attacks, 

Kis  the  case  with  European  cities  in  the  middle  ages. 
requisite  among  us  when  fixing  on  a  site  for  a 
Imn  dwelling  is  waier;  hence  our  villages  are  all 
Mt  on  low  ground,  and  not  on  hills.  The  scene  we 
llkidd  on, first  gaining  sight  of  Gknkdenthal  was  charm- 
h^  Lofty  mountains  formed  the  back-ground,  and  the 
was  bounded  on  either  side  by  considerable  emi- 
The  peaceful  valley  which  spread  itself  before 
thickly  grown  over  by  numerous  clumps  of  oaks 
iii  poplars,  together  w^h  some  gigantic  Australian 
M^  one  of  which,  the  blue  gum  tree,  here  reached 
lb  iieight  of  one  hundred  feet  The  church,  the 
iVMs,  and  the  mission  premises  were  at  first  hardly 

Sie,  all  being,  as  it  were,  buried  in  foliage.  The 
lings  which  are  first  seen  are  those  of  the  Hottentots 
other  natives,  who  compose  the  population.  These 
Muii  mostly  on  the  hill  sides,  where  the  ground  can- 
M  be  so  wdl  cultivated  and  watered.  The  most  fertile 
^tbeknrer-lying  land  is  employed  for  the  gardens  and 
Ihntitaons  of  the  inhabitants.  A  road  winding  among 
Ibe  bousesy  gardens,  and  trees,  conducts  the  visitor  to 
Ibe  eentre  of  the  settlement,  consisting  of  the  church 
■nd  other  mission  buildings,  arranged  round  an  open 
On  one  side  is  the  church,  a  very  simple  but 
and  commodious  structure,  which,  on  the  ground 
Iht  and  in  the  galleries,  accommodates  about  one  thou- 
Mid  persons.  The  dwellings  and  work-shops  of  the 
iHiMmnrifiT  occupy  the  opposite  side  of  the  square. 
lev  the  church  stand  the  school  buildings,  of  which 
fte  newest  is  the  most  important ;  it  is  a  training  insti- 
■tioii  for  native  teachers,  containing  about  sixteen 
iftpila.  Under  the  same  roof  are  a  printing  office,  and 
b  apartments  of  one  or  two  missionary  brethren. . . . 


I  need  hardly  say  that  all  that  was  to  be  seen  was  shown 
us  by  the  worthy  brethren  with  their  usual  kindness. 
We  soon  inquired  about  certain  relics  which  have  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  friend  of  missions.  Even  in 
childhood  I  had  read  about  the  pear-tree  called  by  the 
name  of  G^rge  Schmidt,  the  first  Christian  missionary 
in  South  Africa. . . .  This  tree  has  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  but  a  vigorous  shoot  from  it,  which  grows  in 
the  burying-ground  between  the  houses,  still  indicates 
the  spot  wherp  this  early  messenger  of  the  gospel 
laboured  with  his  own  hands.  But  his  successors  were 
permitted  to  discover  yet  more  important  traces  of  his 
exertions.  An  aged  Hottentot  woman  named  Lena, 
the  only  survivor  of  those  whom  Schmidt  had  baptized, 
was  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  she  brought,  wrapped  in 
sheep-skin,  a  New  Testament  which  she  had  learned  to 
read  in  her  youth.  This  Testament,  inclosed  in  a  box 
made  of  the  wood  of  Schmidt's  pear-tree,  we  were  per- 
mitted to  see,— a  striking  memorial  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  early  pronmlgation  of  the  gospel  in  this 
region  had  to  contend. 

"  *  My  companions  were  obliged  to  leave  the  same 
day,  but  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  missionaries,  and  to  be  present  at 
their  religious  services.  About  eight  of  them  reside 
here  with  their  families,  and  have  in  several  respects  a 
combined  house-keeping.  Besides  daily  services  in 
their  church,  they  assemble  three  times  a-day  at  a 
common  table  in  a  large  but  plain  dining-room,  on  the 
walls  of  which  hung  portraits  of  Zinzendorf,  Schmidt, 
and  other  members  of  the  Brethren's  ChurcL  Each 
Brother  has  his  allotted  share  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
the  care  of  souls,  and  school  teaching.  Besides  this, 
each  takes  his  part  in  the  secular  labour  by  which  the 
expenses  of  the  mission  are  met.  There  is  a  com  mill, 
a  smithy,  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  drug  store,  a  printing 
office,  &c.  From  the  last  mentioned  establishment 
'  come,  among  the  rest,  two  montldy  periodicals,  which 
circulate  among  both  the  coloured  and  white  inhabitants 
of  the  colony.  These  are  '^  De  Bode  "  (The  Messenger), 
a  magazine,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  suited  in  style  to  the  limited  comprehensions 
of  its  readers  among  the  coloured  people;  and  *^De 
Kinder vriend"  (Children's  Friend),  a  useful  pubUcation, 
which  also  meets  with  readers  in  some  Dutch  Reformed 
Sunday  schools. 

*^  *■  The  Lord's  day,  which  I  was  able  to  spend  at 
Genkdenthal,  was  refreshing  to  me. ...  I  found  the  re- 
ligious services  very  edifying.  In  the  forenoon,  after 
the  instruction  for  the  candidates  for  baptism,  the 
Moravian  Litany  was  prayed,  in  the  course  of  which 
certain  passages  were  sung,  the  organ  being  played  by  a 
pupil  of  the  Training  School  Tiie  congregation  then 
dispersed  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  re-assembled 
for  a  sermon,  which  I  had  been  requested  to  deliver.  I 
spoke  to  a  large  assembly  on  receiving  in  vain  the  grace 
of  God  so  abundantly  bestowed.  In  the  afternoon  two 
adults  were  baptized.    One  of  the  missionaries  delivered 
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a  BuiUble  address,  after  which  the  Litan;  appointed  for 

Buch  occaiions  was  read  and  sung.  The  two  catididatea, 
who  weie  dreased  in  white,  having  received  the  ordi- 
nance kneeling,  fell  prMtraM  and  remained  bo  during 
the  concluding  pra;er.  At  the  evening  service  I  agun 
addreued  the  congrc^ti 


"The  letter  goea  on  to  speak  of  the  general  state  of     more  next  Sabbath  evening.' 


religion  in  the  Mttlement,  how 
often  tried  b;  the  lini  and  iofinnitiea  of  Umr  pM 
people,  and  how  greatly  they  deaire  «  time  o(  rtiM 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  among  them.  Let  (u  tHBMto 
this,  when  we  pra;  for  tbem,  and  for  tha  ottiar  tsiiM 
of  Jesui  in  that  countrr,  of  whom  I  hope  to  tifl  }n 


EKIGRANT8  IF  OLSEV  TTinw, 


JI^^^H  E  N  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled  there 
|HH|E  was,  we  are  told  in  the  Booh  of  Rutli,  a 
ijH^H  f  seveie  &mine  in  the  land  of  Israel  At 
m[  I  what  precise  date  it  occurred  is  not  taid; 
]1^^^SI|  hut  as  there  is  on);  one  period  of  scarcity 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  history— that 
time  when  hordes  of  Midianites  were  in 
the  habit  of  spreading  themselves  over  the  country, 
and,  like  so  many  locusts,  consuming  every  green  thing 
— some  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  famine  referred 
to  happened  then.  It  is  not,  however,  neceasaiy  that 
we  should  admit  that  this  was  certainly  the  date,  be- 
cause, unhappily,  droughts, .  and  blights,  and  hostile 
inroads  were  not  so  uncommon  in  those  days;  and 
many  famines  may  have  happened  whose  causes  and 
effects  it  was  not  considered  needf\il  to  report. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  date,  the  famine 
pressed  very  heavily  on  the  moat  fertile  districts  of  the 
country;  and  even  in  Bethlehem,  the  "House  of 
Bread,"  the  neceaaaries  of  life  became  so  scarce,  that 
in  at  least  one  of  the  fiuniliee  connected  with  that  town 
a  resort  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  emigration  came  to 
be  seriously  entertained.  The  nama  of  Scripture  are 
often  so  full  of  significance  that  (especially  as  the  fancy 
is  confirmed  by  what  afterwards  happened)  we  may 
allow  ourselves  te  imagine  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
this  Israelitish  household  allowed  itself  te  be  persuaded 
that  it  might,  without  sin  or  danger,  move  into  a 
neighbouring  country.  The  proposal  te  do  so  could  not 
have  been  one  te  which  they  had  no  difficulty  in  assent- 
ing. The  land  of  Israel  was  Jehovah's  land— the  land 
of  religious  life  and  light — the  land  of  ordmances ; 
while  Mosb,  the  country  inte  which  they  thought  of 
emig.iting,  lay  under  the  shadow  of  a  vile  idolatry. 
Besides,  though  there  wts  scarcity  in  Judea,  there 
could  not  have  been  absolute  destitution  in  it,  else 
there  must  have  happened  one  or  other  of  two  things: 
either  a  wholesale  emigration  of  tbe  people,  which  we 
do  not  hear  of,  or  an  entire  depopulation  of  tlie  district, 
which  we  do  not  hear  of  either.  The  step  contem- 
plated, therefore,  implied  a  separation  from  the  house  of 
Qod,  and  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
clioeen  people ;  and  that  a  separation  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tl)B  case  dill  not  seem  to  make  indisput- 
ably necessary.  What  may  we  suppose,  tlien,  te  have 
prevailed  over  the  piety  and  patriotism  and  brotherly 


spirit  of  this  Israelitish  &»tly  to  indvee  it,  ta  tbeli 
of  such  considerations,  te  cany  oat  the  plan  cf  vUb) 
in  a  foreign  land  T    The  rqim*  of  the  bouaehaU  a% 
as  we  have  said,  help  us  to  amwer  the  qoate 
There  were  two  soni  of  the  house.    The  name  d  Hi 
one  was  Mahlon,  tbe  name  of  the  oUmt  was  Ghibai 
and  these  words,  when  banslatad  into  om'  a 
teugne,  signify— the  one  Weatntu,  Uie  other  Cl» 
tumpfion.    It  requires  no  great  stratcfa  of  tbe  im^j 
tion  to  suppose  that  the  twa  yoang  men  bad  ootati 
the  world  with  weakly  consbtations,  and  that,  ai  ttf 
grew  up  toward  manhood,  their  feeUeneM  m 
When  the  Sunine  came,  such  as  they  were  wanU,A 
course,  be  the  first  to  feel  it.    The  strong  and  h 
and  robust  might  bear  up  under  the  tcanibr  of  bnn^ 
or  would  be  able  te  subsist  on  Ibod  indi  as,  in  tJMsd 
plenty,  might  he  given  to  tbe  cattle ;   hot  ii 
needed  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food,  hot  what  WM  ■ 
cellent  of  its  kind.    And  perhaps  it  was  only  afla  ' 
father  and  mother  saw  their  children  dyii^  aw^U 
their  eyes,  that  they  allowed  tbemaelvea  to  kok  rt 
remedy  of  transferring  their  borne  into  a  mete  bwM 
land.    Even  then,  however,  the  coum  of  dn^  m 
not  be  at  all  clear  to  them.    Naomi,  who  was  letfti 
dently  the  "salt"  of  this  fsmily,  would  oertainly 
tliat,  by  leaving  Israel,  they  might  bat  ran  into  Mi 
and  greater  perils.    In  Moab  they  woold  be  no  la  ~ 
under"the  wings  of  Jehovah;"  theliveiitf  thsiii 
might  not  be  spared  in  the  one  country  any  men  t 
in  the  other ;  and  even  although  tbey  abonld  sowdfc 
prolonging  their  days,  who  could  tell  hut  that  tUl 
might  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  higher  in 
of  vital  and  lasting  injuty  to  their  wnls.    But  tkH 
objections  were  overruled.    The  buaband's  nai 
"Elimelech" — that  ii,  "Qod,  my  King;"  audi 
improbable  that  be  founded  an  argument  Ibr  «m^ 
on  this  very  title.    "Ood  is  king,"  be  peihqa  M^ 
"both  of  Hoab  and  of  IsiaeL    We  aball  not  go  fi*. 
itnder  the  wings  of  Jehovah  when  we  cross  the  Jerii^ 
Ue  will  take  care  of  us  in  the  one  land  just  ai  weD  »ik 
the  other.     Unlyletusput  our  confidence  inhuD,andil 
niU  be  uell."    This  half-truth  about  Prondenoe  kM  ' 
beeo  often  pleaded  with  success  since.    Mu  have  6t-  ' 
gotten  that  vrbile  God  rules  eveiywbere,  he  has  nowfatn 
promised  that  he  will  favour  those  wba  "tempt"  Hb 
by  inconsiderately  pursuing  evil  codiML     Still  ^ 
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jgoment  sounds  plausible  and  pious.  It  had,  no 
loobt,  in  this  case,  the  effect  of  silencing  if  not  of  satis- 
)fing  Naomi;  and  she— '*  pleasant''  woman  as  she  was! 
->wUliDgly  sacrificed  herself  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
lOB  of  her  husband  and  children. 

The  decision  being  taken,  the  famDy  inheritance  was 
nmtgaged,  and  with  the  proceeds  Elimelech  transferred 
bis  household  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Moab.  But  the 
new  settlement  had  not  been  long  formed,  when 
STaomTs  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  step  were 
than  confirmed.  First,  her  husband  died,  even  in 
midst  of  the  plenty  by  which  they  were  surrounded; 
litben  her  two  sons,  freed  from  paternal  restraint, 
look  to  themselves"  (the  expression  is  used  in  Scrip- 
generally  in  a  bad  sense,  impljring  a  wilful  act 
in  disregard  of  law  and  remonstrance)— took  to 
ves  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Moab.  The  first 
hriil  would,  we  may  be  sure,  grieve  her  far  less  than 
Ki  second.  The  death  was  a  blow  direct  from  ihe 
Imd  of  God,  and  she  would  be  able  by  and  by  to  re- 
jpcQe  herself  to  the  event  as  one  which  was  inevitable 
PMoe  time  or  another,  and  the  time  of  which  was 
■ihnd  by  a  higher  and  wiser  law  than  that  of  her  own 
Mei.  3ut  the  alliance  with  the  alien  race  of  Moab, 
■l  probability  that  her  children  would  learn  the  ways 
jlfte  country,  its  idolatry,  and  its  immoralities,  and 
pl  eooviction  that  such  results  could  not  but  have  been 
Itfdpated ;  these  were  things  which  would  make  up 
Iwhof  that  bitterness  which  she  afterwards  complained 
kii  been  wrong  into  her  cup.  Already  she  must  have 
il  tiiat  the  emigration  scheme  had  been  worse  than  a 
wkn^  The  lives  of  her  sons  may  have  been  prolonged, 
jpto  what  good  end  ?  Better  had  it  been  a  thousand 
that  they  had  perished  of  hunger  at  Bethlehem 
that  they  had  been  preserved  alive,  only  to  deny 
idth  and  despise  the  privileges  of  sons  of  Abraham. 
kr  cop  was  not  yet  frdL  Perhaps  even  after  these 
she  was  not  without  hope  that  all  might  yet 
mSL  Her  daughters-in-hiw  were  Moabites;  but 
were  amiable  and  impressible,  and  manifested  no 
on  to  leave  their  own  gods  for  the  worship  of 
ftkwah.  Who  could  tell  then  but  that  they  might  be 
hfaeed  to  emigrate  in  their  turn,  and  that  she  might 
yitbepennitted  to  see  her  whole  home  circle  settled 
^Ui  among  the  hills  of  Judah.  These  expectations, 
■Bverer,  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  con- 
Ittslkuial  weakness  of  her  sons  had  never  been  got 
After  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Moab,  both  of 
died,  leaving  childless  widows. 
i  Bible  story  like  this  is  well  worthy  of  being  oon- 
■•hred  by  those  who  contempkte  emigration  from  such 
Aamntiy  as  our  own  to  other  lands.  Such  a  step  must 
k  often  proper  and  necessary.  There  is,  in  the  first 
|lMe^  an  unrepealed  general  law  requiring  the  human 
iaily  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it ;  and  it  is 
Mrtttnly  somebody's  business  directly  to  attend  to  this 
Im:  And  apart  from  that,  there  is  neither  reason  nor 
cZjgioQ  in  compelling  a  man  to  starve  at  home,  if  he 


can  honestly,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  higher  interests, 
find  bread  abroad.  But  while  iJl  that  is  plain  enough, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many  take  the  decided  step 
of  removing  to  the  colonies  and  elsewhere,  without  hav- 
ing put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  shall  find  in  their  new  home  those  means  of  grace 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
spiritual  life,  or  whether  they  shall  be  free  there  frx>m 
the  pressure  of  such  social  influences  as  may  tend  to 
d^rade  and  demoralize  their  children.  Ko  doubt,  this 
is  a  subject  which  it  deeply  concerns  the  home  churches 
to  consider.  They  ought  to  do  their  utmost  to  provide 
ordinances  for  those  of  their  children  whom  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  has  compelled  to  emigrate ;  be- 
cause in  Canada  and  Australia  we  see  not  merely  the 
overflowings  of  the  population  of  the  Old  World,  but  the 
embryos  of  future  nations,  whose  character  for  genera- 
tions to  come  may  be  determined  by  their  attitude  and 
condition  now.  But  the  field  is  great,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  home  churches  are  limited,  and  in  view 
of  this,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  Christian  families, 
who  are  forced  by  funine  or  other  causes  to  leave  their 
''  land  of  Israel,"  should  avoid  following,  if  possible,  the 
example  of  Elimelech  in  moving  into  a  country  or  tiis- 
trict  which  is  knowntohe  ''  without  God."  It  is  some- 
times the  misfortune  of  Christians  to  be  forced  to  dwell 
among  idolaters.  They  would  be  going  in  the  face  of 
Providence  if  they  were  to  move  elsewhere.  But  that 
is  a  very  different  case  frx>m  a  British  father  of  a  family 
deliberately  selecting  as  his  future  abode,  not  as  he 
might  do  a  place  where  church  and  school  are  compara- 
tively accessible,  but  a  place  where  from  one  yearns  end 
to  the  other  the  sound  of  the  gospel  shall  never  fall 
upon  his  ear.  To  have  abundance  of  the  bread  which 
perisheth  is  much ;  but— as  witness  the  experience  of 
Naomi  and  her  household — ^it  may  be  sometimes  pur- 
chased at  too  dear  a  cost  ''  Seek  je  first  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  will 
be  added  to  you." 

We  have  said  that  Naomi  was  evidently  the  ''salt" 
of  this  funily.  The  piety  of  Elimelech  and  his  two  sons 
may  conceivably  be  questioned ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  reality  of  hers.  Her  language,  the 
influence  of  her  example  upon  her  two  daughters-in-law, 
and  her  return  to  Judea  the  moment  her  way  was 
opened  up,  all  seem  to  testify  that  she  was  an  Israelite 
indeed.  And  considering  her  as  such,  it  is  to  us  deeply 
interesting  to  notice  that  God  did  not  allow  her  to  go 
through  all  the  trials  connected  with  this  emigration  to 
Moab,  without  affording  her,  as  one  of  his  own,  some 
relief,  some  compensation.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
an  army  sets  out  upon  an  expedition  in  which  it  signally 
fails ;  but  while,  as  a  whole,  it  earns  no  trophies,  one 
branch  of  it— the  cavaliy,  perhaps,  or  the  artillery — 
distinguishes  itself  so  highly  as  so  far  to  redeem  its 
character.  And  so  was  it  in  a  manner  here.  For  Eli- 
melech and  his  two  sons,  the  journey  to  Moab  was 
simply  disastrous,  and  in  their  misfortunes  the  wife  and 
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mother  could  not  but  share.  But  irhile,  in  a  ndlj  leal 
aeiue  "  sbe  went  out  full,  and  came  home  empty,"  tbere 
wu  another  ground  on  irbich  ahe  could  not  regret  al- 
togetlier  ber  wjoiu^i  acrou  the  Jordan.  Because, 
a/ter  all,  she  did  not  come  home  literall;  empty.  She 
brought  with  her,  on  the  contrary,  a  trophy  from  the 
laud  of  Moab.  By  her  life  and  teaching  Hoth  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Jehovah  ;  and  when  Naomi 
settled  once  more  in  Bethlehem,  she  wns  able  to  point 


to  one  frho  had  been  redeemed  throagh  ber  iubni 
tality  ^m  idolatry  and  pollution,  and  who  wm  »ftn- 
warda  presented  to  the  Church  at  large  in  a  threrfM 
aspect-^firat,  aa  in  the  highert  d^ree  attnetiTe  « 
count  of  the  beauty  of  her  pelsonal  ehancter ;  leecad, 
aa  an  ancestrew  of  Jeaua  Chrirt ;  and  third,  u  me  rf 
the  fint  fruita  unto  Qod  of  the  great  barvett  of  tht 
Geutile  norld.  a.  u 


^'jsctllunitB. 


COHINO    AnB   QOINa. 


«XTNSIIIN'E  and  shadow  come  and  go  alter- 
nately, or  with  mingled  influence  chequer 
'  the  geeue»  of  life.  The  first  coming  of  a 
child  inU  the  houaehuld  a  more  than  tlie 
advent  of  an  angel.  A  divine  messenger 
•  might  more  surprise  ni,  oiiglit  play  upon 
our  wonder  and  fear,  or  give  food  for  re- 
fiecttoo  by  his  message. 
But  a  child  comes  from  as  mysteHous  and  strange  a 
land  as  the  unknown  sky.  Every  day  the  little  thing 
lilla  us  with  questions  and  wonders  of  thought  One 
child  is  a  whole  population.  What  ia  it  1  what  will  it 
become  I  bow  shall  we  rear  it  I  nhat  is  it  doing  to  ua, 
and  within  us)  These  thoughts  come  and  go,  in  light 
and  shadow,  in  hope  and  feai,  in  gladness  or  sorrow, 
with  footfalls  as  numerous  as  if  a  whole  host,  and  not 
one  little  babe,  were  the  subject  of  them.  But  of  the 
coming  of  these  little  ones,  poets  and  parents  have 
written  abundantly. 

What  about  their  going )  When  they  go  out  U>  re- 
turn ua  more,  we  beUeve  that  the  door  of  the  Father's 
house  has  o{iened,  and  that  tbey  are  safely  at  home. 
We  weep.  But  It  is  not  that  they  are  gone— but  that 
we  are  left  We  weep— not  because  they  are  inside  of 
the  gate— but  because  we  ore  on  the  outside,  and  the 
door  is  shut. 

But  there  are  other  goings  besides  these  upward  uid 
heavenly  ones.  Children  grow  up.  Nothing  on  earth 
grows  so  fa*t  as  children.  It  was  but  yesterday,  and 
that  lad  wae  playing  with  tops,  a  buoyant  bay.  lie  is  a 
man,  and  gone  now !  Uis  foot  is  in  the  field,  his  hand 
upon  the  sword.  There  is  no  more  childhood  for  him 
or  for  us.  Life  has  claimed  him.  When  a  beginning  is 
made  it  is  like  a  raveling  stacking,  stitch  by  stitch  gives 
way,  till  all  are  gone.  The  house  bds  not  a  child  in  it. 
There  is  no  more  noise  in  the  hall — boys  rushing  In 
IwU-mell— it  is  very  orderly  now.  There  are  no  more 
skates  or  sleds,  bats,  balls,  or  striiigs,  left  Scattered  about. 
Things  are  neat  enough  now. 

There  is  no  delay  of  breakfast  for  sleepy  folks ;  there 
is  no  longer  any  task  before  yon  lie  down  of  looking  after 
Miybgdy,  and  tucking  up  the  bed-dothea.   Tbere  are  no 


disputes  to  settle,  nobody  to  get  off  to  (choDi,  no  a 
pLiintB,  no  iniportuoities  for  impoMilde  thin^  no  rip 
to  mend,  no  hngeie  to  tie  up,  no  taeea  to  be  washed,  ■ 
colkirs  to  be  arranged !  TItere  wa*  never  such  peaceii 
the  house  !  It  would  sound  like  music  to  have  soM 
feet  clatter  down  the  front  stoira  !     Ob,  for  somi 

What  used  to  ail  ns,  that  we  were  hushing  their  load 
lough,  checking  their  noisy  frolic,  and  reproving  t) 
slamming  and  banging  the  doors  t  We  wiah  oiu-  neigb- 
baurs  would  only  lend  us  an  urchin  or  two  tt>  make  i 
little  noise  in  these  premises.  Ahoute  without  childml 
It  is  like  a  lantern  and  no  candle ;  a  garden  mi  a 
flowers ',  a  vine  and  no  grapea  ;  a  brook  with  no  nMt 
gurgling  and  rushing  in  its  channel  Ws  want  to  bi 
tired,  t«  be  vexed,  to  be  ruo  over,  to  hear  child-lift  ri 
work  with  all  its  varietiea. 

During  tlie  secular  days,  this  is  enough  maifai 
But  it  is  Sunday  that  puts  our  home*  to  jitDuf  TM 
in  the  Christian  family  day.  The  interrala  of  pub- 
lic worship  are  long  spaces  of  pcftce.  The  fiunily  k 
made  up  on  that  day.  The  children  at«  at  hocst 
Tou  can  lay  your  hand  on  their  headi.  Tbey  ae 
recognise  the  greater  and  the  lesser  lore— to  God  ari 
to  friends.  The  house  is  peacefiil,  but  not  still.  Thtn 
is  a  low  and  melodious  trill  of  children  in  it  ButSnit- 
day  comes  too  still  now.  There  ia  a  silence  that  tdm 
in  the  ear.  There  is  tou  much  room  at  the  table,  tM 
much  at  the  hearth.  The  bedrooms  are' a  world 
urjerly.    There  is  too  much  leisure  and  too  little  t* 

Atos!  whatmeonthesethingB}    Is  somebody  gnwiif 
old  i    Are  these  signs  and  tokens  ?    Is  lifs  waning  t  ' 

All  summer  long  the  great  fDll~hreacteii  tree  Ins 
covered  bis  branches  by  numberless  leaves,  *nd  whirled 
them  in  the  wind  for  music,  and  covered  the  little  birA 
from  sight  that  sung  and  builded  within.  Itwatgr 
and  Etri:<nj;,  and  musical.  At  lerigth  a  sin^leof  liai^tB 
the  tree  with  a  brilliant  colour.  You  lookatitandflgb, 
"It  is  the  first  that  I  have  seenthissnmmer;  there  aSl 
now  be  more  such."  To-morrow  it  folia.  Othen  ripen 
and  follow.  Erelong  the  tree,  grows  thin.  Sreiywinl 
liftsmanyof  them,  and  handsthem  dam totbegroaoi  I 
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feiy  d^  there  is  less  soiind  in  the  tree ;  every  day 
on  of  rustling  leaves  along  the  fences.  At  length, 
ler  a  rain,  and  a  windy  huffeting,  the  tree  holds  oat 
( banren  anns,  and  there  are  nowhere  leaves  upon  them ! 
aity  0  tree !  There  are  buds  and  leaves  yet  Only 
tween  thee  and  them  is  sleefH-barial— resurrection. 
inter  is  come,  but  so  also  is  spring  coming ! 

H.  W.  BBBOHKB. 


THE  TWO  8UHUET8. 

• 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tang^  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  fiOlmg  of  the  dew; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done. 
The  wooded  hiUs  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  fiurther  side, 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified  : 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom : 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom; 

While  daik  through  willowy  vistas  seen. 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness,  where  we  trod. 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  ligfat  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun; 
We  spake  not^  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear ! 

Sadden  oar  pathway  turned  from  night; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed; 
A  long,  slant  splendour  downward  flowed. 

Down  s^ade,  and  glen,  and  bank  it  rolled : 
It  bridged  tiie  shaded  stream  with  gold, 

• 
And,  bonw  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 

The  shadowy  with  the  sonlit  side! 


"  So,"  prayed  we,  "  when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

And  the  night  cometh,  chill  with  dew, 
0  Father !  let  thy  light  break  through ! 

So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide ! 

So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth; 

And,  in  thy  beckoning  angels,  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below ! " 

JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 


THE  WIDOWS  BEYSHOE. 

I5  a  small  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  G — r, 
lived  a  poor  widow.  She  supported  herself  by  her 
labours  as  a  washer-woman.  There  was  a  small  garden 
attached  to  her  house.  In  it  she  cultivated  a  few  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  It  also  contained  a  peach-tree, 
which  bore  exceUent  fruit 

One  year  this  tree  was  laden  with  fruit,  when  all 
other  trees  in  the  vicinity  were  barrea  As  tiie  peaches 
approached  maturity,  they  were  watched  by  covetous 
eyes.  Some  of  the  more  vicious  boys  determined  to  rob 
the  poor  woman.  They  formed  their  phm,  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  they  entered  the  garden,  and  sur- 
rounded the  tree.  They  were  disappointed.  They 
found  nought  thereon  but  leaves.  Whether  the  owner 
of  the  peaches  suspected  their  design  is  not  known ; 
but  just  before  sunset,  on  the  very  day  or  rather  night 
appointed  for  the  robbery,  she  gathered  her  fruit  and 
thus  saved  it 

Angry  in  consequence  of  their  failure,  they  drove  some 
swine  into  her  garden  and  went  home. 

In  the  mon^ng  she  discovered  the  mischief  that  was 
done.    While  driving  out  the  swine,  she  found  near  the 

peach-tree  a  knife  with  the  nameHeniy  F engraved 

on  the  handle. 

Summer  was  succeeded  by  autumn,  and  autumn  by 
winter.  The  lone  widow  was  without  the  winter  vege- 
tables which  had  been  destroyed  through  the  wanton- 
ness of  those  whom  she  had  never  injured. 

A  revival  took  pkce  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter.  It  took  some  professing  Christians  by  surprise 
as  it  found  them  busy  in  giving  and  in  going  to  parties 
of  pleasure.  It  did  not  take  the.poor  widow  by  surprise. 
She  had  been  praying,  waiting  and  watching  for  it 

Among  the  first  hopeftdly  converted  were  those  who 
had  been  carefully  instructed  in  divine  truth.  By  de- 
.grees  those  wh6  seldom  visited  the  house  of  prayer 
became  interested.  Some  of  the  hardened  and  hopeless 
ones  were,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  bom  again. 

Among  these  was  Heni^  F «  'H^^  \bd^s»  tncw- 
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viction  he  had  felt  inclined  to  go  to  the  poor  widow  and 
confess  his  faults,  and  ask  for  her  prayers ;  but  some- 
thing prevented  his  visiting  her  until  he  was  rejoicing 
in  hope.  He  then  went  and  made  his  confession  to 
her. 

"  I  knew  it  was  you^**  said  she.  "  I  knew  it  the  next 
morning." 

**  How  did  you  know  it  Y*  said  he. 

"  This  informed  me/*  handing  him  his  knife. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  and  make  me  pay  the 
damages !" 

"  There  was  a  more  excellent  way.    I  took  that" 

«  What  was  it  V* 

"  To  pray  for  you,  in  accordance  with  the  Master's 
directions." 


W0B8HIP  AHD  WOBK. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  is  a  spuit  of  active 
obedience.  It  not  only  seeks  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  Qody  but  it  engages  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  not 
satisfied  with  venting  itself  in  words  merely,  becoming 
earnest  in  petition  and  tuneful  in  praise,  but  displays 
itself  pre-eminently  in  holy  action.  It  not  only  com- 
poses itself  to  devout  meditation,  but  it  nerves  itself  for 
spiritual  duties.  The  soul  may  long  for  sweet  visions 
of  Christ ;  it  may  wish  to  sit  down  by  his  side  in  some 
quiet  hour,  and  hear  the  soft  whispers  of  his  love,  and 
feel  the  hush  of  holy  thoughts  stealing  upon  it;  but 
true  devotion  requires  that  we  shall  also  be  with  Him 
in  the  toilsome  march  and  stem  battle  of  active  service. 
When  we  are  permitted  to  ascend  some  mountain  apart 
with  our  Lord,  and  see  his  heavenly  beauty,  and  listen 
to  his  heavenly  converse,  we  may  desire  to  build  there 
oar  tabernacles  and  abide  for  ever.  But  the  spuit  of 
earnest  devotion  calls  us  firom  this  serene  eminence 
of  joy  to  the  trials  and  duties,  the  privations  and  bur- 
dens, of  a  painfull  and  toilsome  lot  There  is  little 
devotion  of  spirit  where  thore  is  not  perfect  devotedness 
of  life.    Work  and  worship  must  ;go  together. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  measure  of  devotion  in  meditating 
holy  thoughts;  but  there  is  a  higher  devotion  in  coining 
such  thoughts  into  beneficent  deeds.  There  is  devotion 
in  praying;  but  this  devotion  perfects  itself  only  when 
it  leads  to  earnest  doing.  There  is  devotion  in  holy 
song;  but  no  song  is  so  grand  as  a  life  made  vocal  and 
harmonious  in  the  severe  measures  of  duty.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  that  saying  uttered  as  a  sarcasm  on 
spiritual  fervours  is  true ;  and  "  Labour  is  worship." 
That  sanctified  activity  which  respects  the  will  of  God, 
and  seeks  to  honour  Qod,  is  really  the  highest  ex- 


pression of  spirituality  of  mind.  For  this,  let  it  be 
observed,  is  the  nltimate  service  for  which  the  mon 
silent  and  penonal  exereiaea  of  the  devout  tool  are  00I7 
a  mode  of  preparation.  AH  our  praying  and  miiiiQs 
are  only  preparatory  to  the  more  active  and  publie 
duties  of  religion.  The  ChriatiaQ  mwA,  indeed,  com- 
mune with  God  in  prayer;  but  the  chief  advantige  of 
this  secret  intercourse  consists  in  the  active  poicr 
which  is  to  be  displayed  openly.  The  piety  whidi 
sings,  and  prays,  and  reads,  and  meditates,  bat  nerer 
goes  forth  in  a  sanctified  activity,  is  monkish,  and  not 
Christian.  The  reality  of  leligioii  is  not  in  the  moodi 
engendered  in  our  houn  of  sacred  meditation  and  kn^ 
ing,  but  rather  in  those  strenuous  exertions  by  whiii 
it  makes  known  and  propagates  its  blessing^.  Toir 
piety  must  be  measured  as  nrach  by  what  it  does  fir 
the  world,  as  by  what  it  secures  for  you.  It  most  be  1 
leaven  working  in  society,  as  well  as  a  power  iayov 
own  soul;  the  salt  which  is  to  save  men,  as  well m^ 
balm  which  is  to  soothe  your  own  spirit 


IV    GETHSEXAVB. 
(S«6  Bngrwokig,} 

Oh,  let  me  not  forget !    'Twas  here, 
Earth  of  the  Saviour's  grief  and  toil ! 

He  knelt ;— and  oft  the  falling  tear 
Mingled  His  sorrows  with  thy- toll, 

When,  in  the  garden's  fearftil  hour, 

He  felt  the  great  temptation's  power. 

Here  was  the  proffered  bitter  cup ; 

"  Tht  will  bb  dokb,"  the  SaTkmr  snd; 
His  faith  received  and  drank  it  up  ;— 

Amazed,  the  baffled  Tempter  fled, 
Repulsed,  with  all  his  hate  and  skill 
Before  an  acquiescent  wilL 

Oh,  man !  in  memory  of  that  hooTy 
Let  rising  murmurs  be  repressed, 

And  learn  the  secret  of  thy  power 
Within  a  calm  and  patient  hreast 

*^  Tht  will  bb  noBBy^—'tis  that  whidi  roOi 

Their  agony  from  suffering  souls. 

Such  is  the  lesson  that  I<find 

Here  in  the  Saviour's  place  of  tean,— 
The  lesson  that  the  trusting  mind 

Has  strength  to  conquer  griefii  and  fttB% 
And  doomed  upon  the  cross  to  die^ 
Finds  death  itself  a  victory. 


B& 


BLOBSOHS    AND    FRUIT. 


I'T  it  nij  plesMTit  in  the  apriDg  of  the 
ynr,  ftfter  the  idoit  and  the  ice  and  the 
>  cold  of  dxeuj  winter  have  gone,  to  watch 
the  green  gran  u  it  grows  higher  every 
day,  or  the  trees  and  throbs  as  they  put 

rtpS**  ont  that  leaves,  drening  thenuelvea  in 
J  bright,  new,  clean  clothes. 

Then,  when  the  snn  throws  more  heat 
1  the  earth,  •how  delightfUI  it  is  to  see  the  bnds 
1  on  the  fruit  trees,  until  they  spread  themselvea 
ind  become  flowers  as  beaaliful  and  fragrant  aa  any 
M garden. 

attie  Jones  loved  very  much  to  walk  in  her  fother's 
eo,  and  look  at  all  that  was  growing  there.  She 
a  Bower-bed  for  herself,  though  I  am  sorry  to  »y 
lid  not  attend  to  it  as  &ithfully  as  she  might  I 
tell  you  more  about  that,  before  1  get  through  with 
*erf. 

ho  Hattie  Jones  was,  or  where  she  lived,  is  not  a 
ter  of  mncli  consequence  as  br  as  my  object  in  writ- 
this  stoiy  is  concerned.  Perhaps,  before  I  Bnish, 
B  of  my  leaden  may  find  out  that  they  know  some 
Toy  much  likelier. 

M  day,  when  Battie  and  her  father  were  walking 
be  garden,  admiring  the  spring  Sowers  and  fruit 
NM,  they  came  to  a  plnm  tree  that  was  all  white 
I  its  opening  budi. 

Oh,  Father,"  said  the  little  girl,  "see  there !  Bow 
ty  that  tree  looks!" 

It  is  indeed  beautiful,  my  child,"  sud  her  htber. 
I  yoa  know  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  is ) " 
Oh,  yes!"  replied  Hattie,  "it  is  a  plum  tree. 
it  we  have  ioU  of  plums  this  year  1 " 
Whftt  makes  yon  think  sol " 
Because  the  tree  is  full  of  blossoms,"  was  the  little 
t  answer. 

&&d  do  yon  really  think,"  said  her  ftUber, "  that 
ne  will  have  as  many  plums  on  it  by-and-by,  as  it 

Fo  be  sure  I  do,"  ma  Hattie'f  answer.  "Don't  you 
[ftwail" 


"  No,  my  child,  I  do  not  think  it  will,  I  never  yet 
beard  of  a  tree  that  had  aa  man;  plums  ss  blossoms. 
Blossoms  do  not  always  bring  fr^t." 

"  Why  not?"  said  the  little  girl,  lookingup  astonished 
in  her  father's  face. 

Just  aa  she  asked  this  question,  and  before  her  father 
had  time  to  answer  it,  there  came  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
which  shook  the  tree  under  which  they  were  standing, 
and  sent  a  shower  of  white  blossoms  to  the  ground, 
where  they  lay,  looking  like  snow  flakes. 

"  See  there,  Baltic,"  said  her  father,  "  do  yon  think 
any  of  those  blossoms  on  the  ground  will  turn  into 
plums?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Hattie.  "  But  we  shall 
have  lei*  at  plums  yet,  for  the  tree  is  still  full  of  blos- 

"But  suppose  there  oomes  more  wind,  as  there  very 
Ukcly  will,  before  these  blossoms  torn  into  fruit?" 

"  But  I  don't  think  they  wiU  all  blow  o^"  said 
Hattie. 

"Nor  do  I,"  B^d  her  &tber.  "  But  some  of  them 
certainly  will.  Then  there  are  other  things  besides  the 
wind  which  will  hinder  the  phims  from  coming." 

"  What  are  they? "  the  little  girl  asked. 

"Wait,  and  you  will  see,"  was  all  the  answo'  her 
Eithar  gave  her  at  that  time. 

Id  a  few  di^s  the  blossoms  had  all  disappeared.  But 
when  Hattie  looked  closely  into  the  tree,  she  saw  a 
great  many  little  green  stems,  each  about  aa  long  as  a 
pin.  Tbey  were  fiutened  to  the  branches  of  the  tree  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three. 

Her  father  picked  one  of  these  little  stems  off  for  her. 
At  the  end  of  it  where  the  white  port  of  the  blossom 
had  been,  there  was  nothing  now  save  a  green  cup,  frooi 
which  there  rose  a  dosen  or  more  short,  pale-looking 
threads,  each  one  having  a  little  brown  ball  at  the  end. 

Tbeae  he  took  off  with  his  flngeis,  and  nith  his 
pocket-knife  he  cut  the  sides  of  the  green  cup  all  away, 
aud  then  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  little  green  ball, 
not  much  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 

"  What  U  that  ? "  said  UttXiA. 
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''  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  What  does  it  look 
like?"  said  her  fftther. 

''  It  looks  like  a  little  pea,"  the  little  girl  replied. 

"  But  you  wouldn't  expect  to  find  peas  on  a  plum 
tree,  would  you,  Hattie?" 

*'No,  I  expect  to  find  plums  there.  But  that  little 
thing  is  not  a  plum,  is  it?"'' 

**  It  is  indeed  a  plum,  my  child,  though  a  very,  very 
small  one.  Shall  I  cut  it  open,  and  show  you  the  pit 
inside  of  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  please  do !  '*  said  Hattie. 

So  Mr.  Jones  laid  the  little  plum  carefully  on  the 
lialm  of  his  hand,  and  gently  cut  right  through  it  with 
his  knife.  He  then  took  firom  his  pocket  a  small  ghiss, 
and  told  Hattie  to  look  through  it  at  the  opened  plum. 
She  did  so,  and  on  each  half  of  the  little  plum  she  saw 
a  round  white  spot.  That  was  the  pit,  though  as  yet  it 
was  very  soft. 

Hattie  more  than  ever  hoped  for  '*  lots  of  plums/' 
for  she  saw  that  although  the  white  blossoms  had  all 
gone,  and  many  of  the  green  stems  had  fiillen  to  the 
j^und  with  them,  broken  off  by  the  wind,  there  were 
still  many  more  of  these  stems  left  on  the  tree. 

In  a  few  days  she  saw  the  little  green  plums  growing 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  stems,  and  promising  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit 

But  there  were  some  things  in  the  way  that  Hattie 
had  not  thought  of.  A  great  number  of  these  green 
plums  dropped  off  befcMre  they  were  half  grown.  The 
hot  weather  came,  and  soon  many  of  the  branches  and 
twigs  of  the  plum  tree  were  covered  with  a  gray,  gauze- 
like substance,  that  looked  as  much  like  cobwebs  as 
anything  else. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  gauzy  cobwebs  were  filled 
with  small,  black,  disagreeable-looking  caterpillars,  that 
wriggled  and  squirmed  about  as  if  they  wanted  to  get 
out,  but  did  not  know  how.  All  the  leaves  and  plums 
that  were  inside  of  these  caterpiUar  nests  were  soon  de- 
stroyed; and  I  don't  know  but  the  whole  tree  would 
have  been  ruined  if  Mr.  Jones  had  not  burned  out  these 
crawling  robbers,  by  putting  a  lighted  paper  under  them 
and  firing  their  nests. 

Kot  long  after  this,  there  came  a  severe  storm  that 
blew  down  a  great  many  trees,  and  laid  the  com  in  the 
fields  flat  on  the  ground.  Hattie's  plum  tree  suffered 
very  much.  When  the  storm  was  over,  more  than  half 
the  fruit  lay  on  the  ground. 

But  the  sun  shone  out  again,  and  the  little  girl  was 
now  sure  that  all  the  plums  that  were  left  would  ripen, 
for  they  grew  larger  every  day,  and  soon  began  to  change 
colour. 

^  One  morning,  however,  on  going  out  to  look  at  her 
tree,  which  she  often  did  before  she  went  to  school,  she 
found  three  or  four  good-sized  plums  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  half  rotten. 

In  a  few  days  she  noticed  others  on  the  tree  that  had 
at  first  a  small  black  speck  on  them,  firom  which  there 
came  out  something  that  looked  like  gum,  and  studc  fast 


to  the  plums.  In  a  little  while  theae  plv 
their  colour.  They  became  brown  and  A 
rotten,  and  dropped  off  as  Uie  others  bad  d 

Hattie  now  began  to  fear  that  she  would 
plums  at  all,  and  she  did  not  get  many.  ? 
that  had  escaped  the  caterpillars  and  the  at 
rot  were  ripened  and  gathered,  thej  hardly 
measure. 

The  little  girl  was  very  mudi  disappoii 
She  at  first  expected  to  have  a  plum  for  ei 
When  she  found  that  this  could  not  be,  she  f 
have  a  great  deal  of  fruit  But  when  ston 
pillars,  and  black  specks,  and  brown  rot,  i 
combine  against  her  to  destroy  her  fruit, 
appointed  indeed. 

Oh,  what  a  contrast  between  her  hopes 
her  fruit  in  September !  She  expected  to 
plums,"— she  only  got  a  quart  She  ooul 
about  it,  if  that  would  have  done  any  good 
never  yet  made  plums;  so  she  wisely  cone 
cry,  but  to  make  the  most  of  what  she  had 

Hattie's  father  thought  he  could  turn 
account    So  he  said  to  her  one  day : — **  H 
know  why  you  are  like  this  plum  tree? " 

"  Like  a  plum  tree  1 "  said  Hattie,  lang 
sure  I'm  not  like  a  plum  tree;  I  dop't  Ic 
do  I?" 

'*  You  certainly  do  not  look  like  a  pli 
child.    But  still  you  are  very  much  like  th 

Before  I  relate  any  further  what  her  1 
must  tell  you  something  more  about  HatU 

She  was  generally-a  good  little  girl,  bi 
other  children,  she  was  somewhat  thoug 
made  promises,  and  forgot  to  keep  then, 
a  great  deal  of  work,  and  did  but  very  litt 
den  was  well  worked  for  a  few  weeks  in  th 
was  then  neglected  for  the  rest  of  the  seasi 

She  was  always  glad  to  begin  a  new  si 
soon  just  as  glad  to  give  it  up.  She  was  foi 
and  rarely  continued  long  enough  at  one  ei 
accomplish  much. 

Her^ther,  wishing  to  cure  her  of  thi 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  disappointn 
about  the  plum  tree.  Hence  he  asked  her 
like  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  young  readers  cai 
why.  Though  Hattie  could  not  understai 
she  was  not  long  in  getting  at  her  fathc 
when  he  asked  her  a  few  simple  atraightl 
tions,  while  they  stood  under  the  tree,  hi 
while  thrown  around  her,  as  if  to  assure  h 
he  said  was  kindly  meant 

"  Do  you  remember,  Hattie,"  said  he, 
work  you  planned  for  last  Saturday?  On 
thought,  to  hear  you,  that  you  expected  1 
dozen  common  girls.  And  do  you  rememb 
the  day  was  gone,  you  had  done  little 
plenty  of  blossoms,  you  see,  but  not  ma^y 
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look  at  your  little  garden.  Last  spring  I  dug 
ron,  and  helped  you  to  transplant  flowers,  and 
e  you  kept  the  weeds  down.  But  you  soon 
ry ;  and  for  a  long  while  it  has  been  all  choked 
k.     Here  again  are  blossoms  and  but  little 

just  so  with  your  studies.  Your  teacher  tells 
-ou  can  learn  as  easily  as  any  girl  in  the  school, 
oose.  But  she  also  says  that  you  soon  get 
lying.  Tou  study  hard  for  awhile,  and  then 
Here  again  are  many  blossoms  and  few 

V  too,  that  yon  are  not  as  careful  a&  you  ought 

cmt  keeping  your  promises.     You  are  more 

promise  than  to  perform.     This  tree,  last 

omised  much  fruit,  but  see  how  little  has  come 

by  this  time  stood  leaning  her  head  on  her 
id  he  felt  a  few  warm  tears  falling  on  his  hand, 
said  had  stirred  her  heart 
le  angry?  No,  indeed !  8he  was  not  one  of 
But  she  cried  because  she  felt  that  her  bad 
ser?ed  the  reproof  thus  given  to  her  by  her 

^1!  she  little  thought  while  watching  her 
;,  and  sorrowing  because  it  had  so  little  fruit, 
dear  parents  were  watching  her,  and  sorrowimg 
;he  had  fallen  into  evil  ways.  But  when  her 
us  kindly  and  plainly  told  her,  she  saw  it  all, 
red  from  that  moment  to  change  her  course, 
lis  time  the  blossoms  changed  into  fruit ;  for 
nly  resolved,  but  kept  her  resolution  and  he- 
ftier girl  When  she  planned  work,  she  kept 
11  it  was  done.  Her  garden  was  weeded  out, 
the  season  was  late,  and  kept  clear  until  frost 
Ler  studies  were  attended  to,  imtil  she  reached 
of  her  class ;  and  she  became  specially  careful 
}mises. 

she  showed  any  signs  of  carelessness  in  these 
ad  it  was  not  very  often),  one  simple  saying  of 
n  always  set  her  right  again:  ** Remember, 

IT   IS   NOT  EVERT  BLOSSOM   THAT    BECOMES  A 


SO  DI8APP0IHTMEHT. 

id  not  onto  the  seed  of  Jacob.  Seek  ye  me  in  TAln."— 

Isaiah  zlv.  19. 

• 

I  in  this  world  is  more  hard  to  bear -than  its 
ntfntnU,  Hope  is  a  blessed  thing— we  could 
ive  withont  it— yet,  in  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
lent,  men  have  often  been  ready  to  wish  that 
.  never  hoped,  and  to  vow  that  they  would  never 
in.  To  be  the  means  of  causing  such  sorrow  to 
uift  aurely  be  very  sad,  and,  if  occasioned  by 
il  Dfllg^ect  or  fkult  of  our  own,  very  sinful  Every 
rho  tbiokf  or  feels  aright  will  be  most  careful 
liop«i  which  he  is  not  likely  to  fulfil ;  even 


children  ought  never  to  make  a  promise  unless  they  fully 
intend  and  expect  to  keep  it 

One  cold  winter  evening,  when  seated  comfortably  by 
the  fire,  I  heard  the  door-bell  ring,  and  was  called  down 
stairs.  Who  could  be  wishing  to  visit  me  on  such  a 
night?  It  was  a  poor  lad,  whom  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  during  the  summer  at  a  village  six  miles 
off.  He  was  a  great  sufferer,  mostly  confined  to  the 
sofa  or  bed,  from  a  complaint  which  made  every  move- 
ment a  painful  exertion.  Of  him  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  he  ''  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians, 
and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  wofse.*'  To 
see  him  so  far  from  home,  at  such  a  season,  astonished 
me,  and  I  felt  angry  at  his  folly.  But  he  explained  that 
he  had  heard  the  day  before  that  a  rich  gentleman  in 
our  city,  who  lately  died,  had  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
given  every  year  to  a  few  poor  sick  persons,  ill  in  this 
way.  And  so  at  once,  in  spite  of  pain  and  weakness, 
he  set  out  on  what,  in  hio  condition,  was  a  fbrmidable 
journey,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  share  of  the  bounty. 
He  found,  on  arriving,  that  the  story  was  quite  true ; 
but  he  was  too  late ;  all  the  money— for  that  year,  at 
least— had  been  alr^y  given  away.  Poor  fellow  !  it 
was  a  sad  disappointment,  and  he  was  weeping  with 
pain,  and  weariness,  and  vexation.  Yet  in  this  case  no 
person  could  be  bUuned ;  it  was  only  one  of  a  class  of 
trials  which  all  who  live  long  may  have  to  bear. 

I  did  and  said  what  I  could  to  comfort  him ;  and  when 
he  was  gone,  I  thought  sadly  of  what  efforts  are  made 
every  day  to  gain  a  little  of  this  world's  good,  often 
ending  in  nothing  but  useless  'Mabour  and  sorrow,'* 
while  the  difficulty  is  so  great  of  getting  men  roused  to 
any  diligence  in  seeking  the  true  riches,  the  heavenly 
treasure,  regarding  which  we  have  the  promise  of  the 
Qod  of  truth  that  all  who  seek  shall  find.  Yes,  they 
who  go  to  Jesus  and  ask  for  the  blessing  which  he  has 
to  bestow,  need  fear  no  disappointment  His  arm  is 
never  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save ;  nor  his  ear  heavy, 
that  it  cannot  hear.  He  who  sent  the  message  by  his 
prophet  in  old  times,  "  I  said  not  to  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
Seek  ye  me  in  vain,"  has  himself  told  us  in  later  days, 
'^  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  yon  rest*' 

Come  to  this  Saviour,  dear  young  readers.  Come  in 
the  morning  of  life,  before  the  shadows  begin  to  lengttien 
across  your  path.  Let  His  service  employ  your  faithftd 
energies,  let  His  love  engage  your  warm  affections. 
Then,  whatever  trials  may  await  you  in  future  years, 
you  will  have  a  portion  to  fall  back  upon  which  can 
never  fail,  a  Friend  to  lean  upon  who  can  never  disap- 
point you,  a  joy  and  peace  within  your  heart  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  When  they 
whose  portion  ia  only  in  this  life  feel  that  the  evil  days 
are  coming,  and  the  years  draw  nigh  when  they  must 
say,  <<  We  have  no  pleasure  in  them,"  ffowr  hopea  will 
be  but  brightening,  your  joys  becoming  more  seciure  and 
abiding.    And  at  leng^  nbea  ^3EMb  ^»s^^  V9la^^^v& 
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ended,  and  you  see  the  King  in  biB  beauty  in  tbe  better 
country,  you  shall  find  the  blessed  reality  of  heaven  no 
disappointment,  but  rather  far,  far  beyond  all  that  hope 
had  anticipated,  or  imagination  pictured  while  here 
below. 

**  Eje  hath  not  seen,  and  words  may  not  declare 
The  things  prepared  for  his  redeemed  ones  there; 
Where  countless  mjriads,  one  In  heart  and  rolce, 
In  the  new  song  of  lore  and  praise  rejoice— 
*  Worthf  art  thoo,  0  Sarloor  dlrlne; 
Glory  and  honour  be  fbr  ever  ttlne  I 
For  ns  thjself  hast  safTered  and  obeyed— 
With  thine  own  blood  oar  ransom  thou  hast  paid, 
Now  fiialtless  we  appear  before  thj  throne— 
Tbe  bliss  is  oars,  the  glory  all  thine  own. 
Strong  In  thj  strength,  the  weakest  bare  preralled. 
Of  all  thy  promises  not  one  has  failed ; 
All  Is  Ailfllled  which  (kith  and  hope  reeelred, 
When  upon  earth  we  saw  not,  yet  beliered. 
All  the  report  we  heard  in  days  of  old, 
AU  has  been  tnie;  ^at  not  the  half  was  told  I  "* 

J.  L.  B. 


LITTLE  BOBEBT  THE  TBAPPEB. 

Coal,  you  know,  is  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Should  you 
like  to  visit  a  coal  mine  ?  We  come  to  a  great  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  jump  into  a  big  basket  hung  by  stout 
chains  to  a  windlass.  Down,  down  we  go.  It  grows 
bhkcker  and  blacker^  and  is  pitch  dark  by  the  time  we 
touch  the  bottom.  Here  passage-ways  run  off  in  every 
direction,  often  crossing  each  other,  like  the  streets  of 
a  town.  On  each  side  of  these  are  caves,  where  the 
coal  is  dug  out  Thick  pillars  are  left  between  to  hold 
up  the  roof.  The  men  who  hew  out  tbe  coal  are  called 
hewerB,  The  coal  is  put  into  tube  running  on  wooden 
wheels,  and  dragged  to  the  mouth  of  the. pit  Those 
who  do  this  are  called  putters.  It  is  hasd  work  pullfaig 
these  heavy  loads  through  the  long,  low,  dark  passages. 
Besides  these  are  the  trappers^  whose  business  is  to  sit 
scooped  up  in  little  black  holes,  to  open  and  shut  the 
trap-doors  which  lead  out  of  the  passages.  This  is  boys' 
work.  Often  little  boys  of  nine  or  ten  are  employed. 
It  is  tiot  hard,  but  very  dismal  and  tiresome.  And  to 
stay  all  day  long !  How  should  ycm  like  it,  children, 
who  go  to  school  and  play  out  in  the  grass  and  sun- 
shine 9 

Then,  you  know,  there  are  dangers  down  in  the  mine 
which  do  not  happen  to  folks  above  it  Foul  air  some- 
times chokes  the  men  to  death ;  water  sometimes  spouts 
up  and  drowns  them ;  and  sometimes  &  part  of  a  mine 
caves  in.    This  is  called  a  cnuh. 

One  morning  while  the  pitmen  were  at  work  in  an 
English  mine^  they  heard  a  noise  louder  than  the  loudest 
thunder.  In  a  moment  every  lamp  was  out,  for  the 
men  work  by  lamps ;  there  is  not  a  spark  of  daylight 
there.  "A  crush,  a  crush!"  cry  the  men ;  and  men 
and  boys  throw  down  their  tools' and  run. 

It  was  Tuesday  morning.  The  men  gather  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  and  count  their  number.  Five  are 
missing— two  hewers,  two  putters,  and  one  little  trapper, 
fiobert  Lester.    Peq>le  above  hear  the  noise  and  rush 


to  the  pit*s  mouth.  The  workmen  are  tiken  up.  Ok 
the  agony  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  wbo  n 
left  behind!  Brave  men  go  back  to  their  mat 
They  light  their  candles  and  reach  tbe  crush.  Ttai 
is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Were  the  poor  ftBon 
instantly  killed,  or  are  they  hemmed  in  to  die  t( 
starvation?  It  is  a  dreadful  thought  They  vM 
and  shouted,  but  no  answer.  Up  go  pickaxei  ai 
shovels  to  clear  the  way.  It  is  great  laboor  and  pal 
risk.  The  news  of  the  accident  brings  help  fton  fv 
and  near.  Men  flock  from  all  quarters  to  oier  tUr 
services.  How  they  work !  Towards  night  they  \m 
something.  Stop !  hark  !  listen !  It  Is  not  a  foiei^ 
but  a  tapping.  It  can  just  be  heard.  Qink^  duil; 
clink,  clink,  dink !  five  times,  and  then  it  stofipii 
Clink,  clink  five  times  again,  and  then  it  stoi^iei  Fhs 
more  and  then  a  stop.  What  does  it  mean  I  OneiMi 
guessed.  There  were  five  missing,  and  tbe  five  cfiris 
showed  all  five  were  alive  waiting  for  deliveranoe.  A 
shout  of  joy  went  up  in  and  above  the  pit 

Among  the  foremost  was  the  father  ai  little  BoM 
the  trapper.  Night  and  day  he  never  left  the  noik 
and  hardly  quitted  work.  <<  You'll  kill  yoon^ 
Lester,"  said  a  fellow-workman.  '*  Gk>  take  a  Etfli 
rest,  and  trust  the  work  to  us."  "  No,  no^  ToBi" 
cried  the  poor  father ;  ^'  I  promised  Robertas  mote 
we'd  come  up  together,  and  so  we  will,  if  it  please  Qod," 
he  said,  wiping  the  tears  frx>m  his  rough  cheek ;  andbi 
hewed  away  with  all  his  might 

How  does  it  fare  with  the  poor  prisoners?  Th^ 
were  frightened  like  the  rest  by  that  sudden  and  ivtf 
noise.  Little  Robert  left  his  door  and  ran  to  the  iMli 
who  well  knewwhat  it  meant  Waiting  tOi  evetythiil 
was  quiet,  they  went  forward  to  examine  the  iiainip 
way  Robert  left.  It  was  blocked  up.  They  tried  anote; 
that  was  blocked  up.  Oh,  fearful  thought,  tbeyiM 
buried  alive  I  The  men  went  back  to  the  boy.  'I 
want  to  go  home ;  please,  do  let  me  go  home,"  ai^ 
little  Robert.  '*  Tea,  yes,  as  soon  as  we  find  a  way  o^ 
my  little  man,"  said  Truman  in  a  kind  yet  husky  vkt 
The  air  grew  dose  and  suffocating,  and  they  tookfktf 
oil-cans  and  feed-bags  to  one  of  tbe  galleries  when  3 
was  better. 

The  two  hewers,  Tnunan  and  Logan,  were  piM 
men.  "  Well,  James,  what  shall  we  do  next?"  nN 
Truman.  '^  There  is  buf  one  thing  we  can  d(V  ^, 
Logan.  '^  Gfod  says, '  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  \ta^ 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  nm"*  ^ 
told  the  boys  their  danger.  "But  we  most  keepvpi 
good  heart,"  said  these  believing  men;  ''and  tbevi( 
to  do  so  is  to  put  our  trust  in  the  Almigbtj  God  M 
than  in  man.  He  heard  Jonah  cry  to  him  fh)mthei!r)>>V 
belly,  and  he  can  hear  us  fh>m  the  bottom  of  a  ed 
pit  Let  us  pray  to  him."  They  all  knelt  dowik  Bn 
little  Robert  cried  bitterly.  But  as  the  pioQB  pibM 
prayed,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  th«r  hearts  giv 
lighter,  and  even  the  little  trapper  dined  his  tean. 

When  it  was  time  for  dinner  th^ ate  tptrin{^»i 
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ke  the  food  they  bad  lut  at  kut  three  dAj^ 
.  be  fuU  tiiat  time  before  they  coold  be  dng 
while,  what  ihould  thej  do  for  aaterf  A 
m  ma  heard.  Water,  water !  Yes,  it  wu 
ing  bom  the  n>^  "  It  eeemi,"  sud  Logan, 
water  wag  tent  ODpurpoee  to  pot  luia  mind 
oa't  fonake  tib;  tar  don't  ;ou  know  the  good 
'Wheo  the  poor  and  needy  nek  water,  and 
M,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  tiu  God  of 
vA  forsake  themt'" 

ra  the  men  got  thdr  pickaiee ;  bat  what  a 
ik  it  seemed  to  cut  through  the  terrible  nutsa 
1  stones  to  daylight  Their  hearts  beat  with 
ly  when  they  first  beard  the  sound  of  their 
king  on  the  other  side.  It  was  then  they 
lUni,  dini  with  their  pickazei,  which  was 
■0  encouraged  their  delivereiB. 
ay,  Thuisday,  Friday,  and  no  rescue.  What 
iRwlfuI  days.  Worse  than  all,  the  aonnds 
not  appear  to  drtw  nearer.  And  yet  prayer 
f  praite  might  have  been  heard  in  that  di>- 
.  By  Friday  momiog  their  food  was  gone, 
lay  night  their  oil  gave  ontc  "  Oar  food  ia 
^t  is  gone,  bat  oar  God  is  not  gone,"  said 
'He  says, 'I  will  nerer  leave. yoa,  nor  fbr- 
Can  youtnut  bim  still,  mate! "  "Tes,  I 
lis  pious  comrade.  "Let  us  tiy  and  sing 
Ihjmn,— 


to  mng  it,  but  their  strength  gave  oat  long 
got  through.  As  for  little  Bobert,  he  was 
could  not  ait  ap.  His  mind  wondered ;  he 
t  the  son  and  the  grass  sa  if  he  saw  them ; 
e  broke  out,  repeating  what  be  learned'  at 
ool:— 


came.  Five  days,  and  the  men  oatude 
was  not  an  instant  to  kee.  They  were  too 
n  to  speak.  It  wu  only  work,  work,  work, 
e.  For  hoars  they  had  heard  do  signals. 
poor  comrades  daidf  Saddenly  the  wall 
1 ;  a  hole  was  made  throogh ;  feeble  voices 
.  "  Tnunan,  are  you  thertf"  "Yes,  all 
[fl  living  t  "Yes,  thank  Qod,  all  living." 
;,  all  living!"  sbouted  the  men;  and  the 
np  to  the  top  of  the  pit.  When  Robert's 
1  his  little  son  was  alive,  the  good  news  was 
T  him,  and  he  fell  down  senseless. 
:  mon  and  the  rescuets  reached  their  com- 
0  can  describe  the  meeting  ?  I  can't,  or  the 
tilnde  of  wives,  mothers,  and  friends  as  one 
t  were  brought  uf  to  light  Here  oomes 
with  Bobert  in  his  arms.  What  a  hnna 
« they  hove  ia  ught    Safe,  safe !    Ood  be 


TEB  BOOK  MASI  lOB  TOU. 

HimtiB  was  a  poor  gjrl  (am  the  country.  She  lived 
out,  and  had  not  always  fored  welL  A  great  deal  of 
hard  work  had  been  put  upon  her,  aitd  she  was  often 
sad  and  discouraged,  and  wondered  why  she  was  bom. 

One  day,  as  she  was  sweeping  her  master's  library, 
looking  St  the  books  and  the  books  looking  atber,  caring 
no  more  for  the  books  than  the  books  cared  bst  her,-her 
eye  fell  on  the  name  of  one  she  lii'ci  know.  It  was  aa  old 
book  on  the  top  of  the  sbel^  covered  with  dust  Hoimah 
spelled  the  name— B-t-b-1-e,  Bible.  Yea,  that  was  it 
^t»  used  to  read  from  one  when  she  was  a  little  prl 
and  went  to  idiooL  HonifBh  stepped  into  a  chair,  took 
it  down,  wiped  off  the  dost  with  her  aproD,  ud  opened 
it 

What  good  words  did  she  find  there  ?  "  Come  unto 
me,  aL  ye  that  Ihbonr  and  ore  heavy-laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest"  It  was  Jesus'  kind  invitation,  and  poor 
Hannah  tUt  these  were'  just  the  words  tat  her.  She 
read  them  overaiidovelrag^,eiyiDgassheread.  8be 
saw  they  were  exactly  ads^ted  to  her  needs.  Every 
tuoe  aftor  that,  when  she  was  in  the  room  alone,  she 
stopped,  took  out  the  book,  and  real 

One  da;  Haimah  came  upon  the  passage,  "Servants, 
obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  fleeh ; 
not  with  ege-terviee,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  ungleness 
of  heart,  fearing  God.  And  whatsoerer  ye  do,  do  it 
heartily,  ss  to  the  Lord,  and  not  nnto  men,  knowing 
that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  in- 
heritance, for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ" 

Hannah  was  frightened;  she  felt  guilty.  She  re- 
membered how  often  she  had  hated  her  work  and  tried 
to  shirk  il^how  often  she  had  deceived  her  employer ; 
and  was  it  not  robbing  him  of  her  time  to  stop  in  her 
work  and  read  f  She  shut  the  book,  and  directly  put  it 
back ;  nor  did  she  ever  dare  to  stop  and  read  it  again. 

But  do  you  think  Hannah  lived  vithoat  a  Bible  after- 
wards ?  '  Np.  That  book  was  made  onpurpa*!  tot  her, 
she  sud,  and  she  most  own  one.  King  Edward  said 
the  Bible  was  made  on  purpose  for  him.  Banyan  the 
tinker  said  the  Bible  was  made  for  him.  Judge  Williami 
said  the  Bible  was  made  for  him.  Black  Phebe  sud  the 
Bible  was  made  for  A«r.  It  is  wondeiftil  how  the  Bible 
is  suited  to  the  wants  of  nwryiody— the  wants  of  Um 
higih  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  tiie  poor,  Uie  learned  and 
the  ignorant  Nobody  is  below  it,  nobody  is  above  it 
If  a  man  is  poor,  it  can  make  lum  rich ;  if  a  man  is 
rich,  it  can  make  him  richer.  If  a  man  is  ignorant,  this 
book  will  teach  him  wisdom ;  while  the  most  learned 
man  is  but  a  fool  if  he  is  unacquainted  wiUi  its  truths. 
And  all  this  because  it  speaks  to  as  as  tiaruri,  and 
points  us  to  "  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  who  taketh  away  the 
UD  of  the  worid." 

Poor  Hannah  Dever  reeled  tQI  she  got  a  Bible  of  ha 
own.  And  how  she  studied  it .'  With  king  David  she 
could  say,  "  The  entrance  of  thy  vord  givelb '  light ;  it 
giveth  undentandii^  to  the  tbniJA." 
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A  SAYIOUB  FOR  HIKE  Y£AR8  OLD. 

A  UTTLB  girl  went  to  church  one  Sabbath.  She  b'stened 
with  all  her  might.  Mr.  Adams  preached  to  grown-np 
people ;  so  I  do  not  know  how  mach  of  the  sermon  she 
took  for  herself ;  but  when  she  came  home,  *'  Mother/' 
she  said,  "  is  Jesus  a  Saviour  for  a  little  girl  nine  years 
old  ? "  Her  mother,  I  know,  said, "  Yes,  indeed ;"  and 
lest  some  other  little  cliild  might  think  the  same  ques- 
tion, I  want  to  say,  '*  Yes,  indeed."  Jesus  is  a  Saviour 
for  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  He  was  once  nine  years 
old  himself,  and  knows  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  nine 
years  old.  He  knows  just  how  you  feel  He  knows 
what  vexes  you.  He  knows  your  little  trials  and  temp- 
tations. He  knows  what  makes  you  glad,  and  when  you 
are  happy.  He  can  feel  fbr  you.  He  can  carri/  your 
little  sorrows  for  you.  He  can  take  away  the  evil  of 
your  heart,  and  give  you  his  Holy  Spirit  to  make  you 
good  and  happy. 

He  is  a  Saviour  also  for  ten  years  and  twelve  years ; 
and  for  a  child  of  one  year,  and  two  years,  and  three, 
and  80  all  the  way  up.  He  was  a  babe  in  his  mother's 
arms,  and  a  boy  at  his  mothei^s  knee ;  he  worked  and 
studied  and  played  as  you  do,  and  knows  all  about  you ; 
and  he  died  upon  the  cross  to  save  you,  my  little  one. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him  all  your 
wants,  and  thank  him  for  all  your  enjoyments.  He  is 
not  a  stranger  to  you.  There  is  nobody  in  the  world  so 
much  interested  in  you  as  he  is,  nobody  watches  you  so 
constantly  or  loves  you  so  tenderly ;  and  though  Peter 
and  John  and  the  other  disciples  saw  him  go  up  to 
heaven,  yet  he  is  still  on  earth,  redeeming  and  blessing 
the  children.. 

**Dnx  JtsoB,  ever  at  my  side. 
How  loTing  thoa  most  be, 
To  leare  thj  home  in  hearen  to  guard 
A  Uttle  child  like  m&*' 


THE  BRIED-UP  HAVD. 

When  Solomon  died,  his  son  was  king  over  Canaan ; 
but  not  over  the  whole  of  Canaan,  for  some  of  the  tribes 
had  listened  to  the  advice  of  a  bad  man,  and  revolted. 
The  roan's  name  was  Jernhbiham, 

Solomon's  son  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
temple  of  Gfod  was.  GKhI,  you  remember,  told  the 
people  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  him ;  but  Jero- 
boam would  not  go,  neither  would  he  let  his  people  go. 
He  made  two  golden  calves,  one  in  Bethel  and  the  other 
in  Dan,  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  and  he  told  the  people  to  go  and  worship  them 
instead  of  worshipping  Qod.  The  people  minded  him. 
Was  it  not  dreadfid  ?  But  if  you  he^n  to  follow  bad 
advice,  the  danger  is  that  you  will  keep  following  it 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  shunned  than  a  bad  ad- 
Tiser.    Keep  dear  of  any  such  person. 

God  was  angry  with  Jeroboam,  and  one  day  he  sent  a 


prophet  to  Bethel  to  tell  him  so.  The  prophet  found  hioi 
standing  by  the  golden  calf,  baming  InceDse.  Wm  be 
not  afraid  of  the  wicked  man  t  No.  Hebcddlytoldhiiii 
that  God  was  dis^eased  with  him,  and  woidd  paoish 
him  for  his  wickedness.  And  "  'this  is  the  sign,'  tint 
what  I  say  is  true,"  said  the  prophet ;  '^  this  altar  shaD 
be  rent,  and  the  ashes  upon  it  shall  be  poured  out'* 

Jeroboam  was  very  angry.  He  put  oat  his  hand,  and 
said  to  his  servants,  **  Lay  hold  of  him."  Then  what 
happened  to  him  ?  Jeroboam  could  not  pull  his  hiod 
back.  It  grew  stiff  and  dried  up ;  and  at  the  nine 
time  the  altar  was  broken  and  the  ashes  fell  upon  tiie 
ground. 

Is  it  not  dangerous  to  put  out  your  hand  for  misdiief  I 
Suppose  God  should  punish  every  nan^ty  hand-tfae 
hand  stretched  out  to  strike^  the  hand  stretched  oat  to 
stealf  the  hand  stretched  out  to  push  or  to  fight  God 
sees  what  every  hand  is  doing. 

Jeroboam  was  frightened  when  he  saw  his  dried^ 
hand.  Did  he  pray  to  the  golden  calf  to  make  it  idll 
Jeroboam  knew  better.  He  knew  nobody  but  Ood 
could  cure  it ;  therefore  he  b^ged  the  prophet  to  pi^ 
to  the  Lord  God  to  cure  his  hand.  The  prophet  night 
have  refused  to  pray  for  him ;  but  hie  returned  good  ff 
evil,  and  prayed  to  God  for  Jeroboam,  and  Jeroboim'i 
hand  was  made  well  again. 

Jeroboam  did  not  harm  the  prophet  after  that;  bat, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  did  not  repent  of  hjs  wicked  cod- 
duct  and  turn  to  God. 

God  does  not  always  punisli  wicked  people  in  this 
world ;  but  he  will  punish  them  one  day,  except  they 
repent 


ROBEBT  AVD  HIS  QBAVBPA. 

The  boys  were  going  up  to  the  great  Long  Pond  to 
skate.  It  was  early  in  the  winter,  and  whether  the  ioe 
was  thick  enough  to  make  it  safe  was  an  open  qoestioa 
Some  said,  "  It  is ;"  and  others  said,  "  It  isn't" 

Robert  Shaw  was  going  with  the  rest  of  the  boyi. 
**  Robert,"  said  his  grandfkther,  "Itaa  afraid  to  bin 
you  go."  Of  course  Robert  said  tiiere  was  no  danger  it 
all ;  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  danger  of  Ai#  beiqs 
drowned.  That  is  the  way  boys  talk.  Nor  did  h* 
mother  object ;  but  it  troubled  poor  old  grand&tber, 
He  spoke  of  it  two  or  three  times.  ^  Robert,  my  Mb 
I  don't  want  you  to  go." 

Robert  did  not  get  angry  or  irritated ;  he  did  not 
call  what  grandpa  said  "  meddling  ;'*  he  did  not  say  h^ 
"  knew  better ;"  but  he  went  up  to  his  grandfather,  an^ 
putting  his  arm  around  the  dd  man's  neck,  ''Gno^' 
father,"  he  said,  "  if  it  will  make  you  happier,  I  wO^ 
not  go  to  Long  Pond  at  all    I  will  stay  ud  nad  tb« 
paper  to  you."    ''  God  bless  yoa^  my  dear  boy,' 
grandfather. 

God  will  blessa  boy  who  thus  honcmrt  hispareoti. 
The  Child's  Paper. 


BIABT  or  HBS.  ZITTT  TBETOTAS. 

Storg  at  i^t  €imti  of  SB^itifiilb  mit  ilgi  WStuhse. 

vz  TH^  AiTTBoit  <u  "0HKaRi(H.B3  or  TBI  booSkbebo-cotta  tahilt." 


IJBS  wng-birdi,  for  the  toost  part,  have  out- 
lind  their  daji  of  wng,  and  are  quietlj 
chirping  advice  to  titeir  ncBtlings  in  a 
laba  and  practical  wa;.  Onlj  the  tooki, 
vbo  leem  to  nnj  on  tbeir  attachmenU 
a  ¥er;  biuinesirlike  atjle,  aa  if  they 
netealvajadiaooMingthe  "aetllementa" 
"  pin-inonej"  &Td;n  used  Ui  laugh 
litai,  make  aa  mocb  noiie  as  ever.  Tbe  old  rooka  are 
awing  inatntctioua  to  the  young  onei,  aod  the  young 
oMi  Kem  to  diacnu  tbete  initmctioni  in  rather  a 
Kditioos  spirit  among  tbemaelTM. 

Ko  doubt  tbe  young  rooka  think  they  are  eDCOUnter- 
inj;  quiu  nenly-diwoTered  difficulties  irith  the  moat 
aigiiu)  argnmeiits,  although  predaely  the  aame  diacua- 
B'w  hiYO  been  carried  on  ever;  aeason  in  precisety  the 
*uu  tone*  for  centuriu,  ever  since  rooks  were. 

I  wonder  if  the  oaTiDings  and  controTenies  of  our 
^■w,  which  aeem  so  modem  and  new  to  us,  would 
inuid  just  as  monotonooa  to  any  one  who  bad  lived 
^■imgh  seventeen  generations  of  men,  aa  I  have  of 

TIk  gravQ  autumn  winda  are  iweeping  in  aloir  and 
■°ltu  cadence*,  like  the  throb  of  a  dead-march,  through 
tlwbdii^  leaves  of  the  elms;  as  a'musician  might  draw 
1  law,  lingering  fareweU  from  bis  harp,  before  he  laid  it 
•ndt  fiff  a  seMon  of  mourning.  For  the  vioda  often 
M  fo  BO  to  aMam  over  the  wild  vrork  they  have  t« 
I  and  aofabiug  throogh  the  woods  they  are 
if'iai  paauonately  wailing  above  the  waves 
g  into  fiuj.  '  "  We  were  not  made  for 
ii^  ihtj  Mm  to  moan.  "  Of  old  we  bore  not  death, 
'  Ifc'  oa  Ottr  wing^  When  will  it  be  so  again } 
Jl^iUlmrertl  When  will  the  earth  rest  and  l>e 
ttt'  'Wliiisi'will  all  the  mournful  work  be  done,  and 
aMttodo!" 
_  _  r  osed  to  say,  how  thankful  we  sliould 
)•  that  the  part  of  Ood's  work  given  us  to  do  on  earth 
k  Bot  the  aTcn^ng  and  destroying,  but  the  henling  and 
ita  belfniig. 

How  maBj  Uungi  I  have  learned  from  him.    I  sup- 
|iMe  he  wiU  never  be  here  much  ag^u.    The  wfO'k  to 


be  done  in  the  world  seems  to  press  on  him  so  much, 
and  there  are  so  few  to  do  it ;  and  his  heart  is  lo  wam 
and  large,  be  is  t^le  to  do  so  much  more  than  most 
other  people.     Cousin  Evelyn  feels  what  he  is ! 

And  yet  this  parish  is  like  a  world  in  itself,  he  used 
to  say;  and  his  is  just  tbe  character  that  grows  dearer 
to  people  the  longer  they  know  him,  and  it  seems  almost 
a  pity  to  throw  away  the  love  old  and  young  have  for 
him  in  his  [Other's  parish.  There  are  other  people  who 
could  preach  to  the  multitudes  tbioaghout  the  world. 
But  it  does  seem  as  if  no  ooe  could  do  what  he  might  for 
the  people  here. 

1  wonder  what  the  "  subject  or  object"  is  Evelyn  and 
he  are  "  equally  interested  in,"  that  she  does  not  tell  me ! 

Hugh  used  to  tell  me  all  bis  wishes  and  purposes. 
But  Evelyn  is  so  much  more  capable  of  entering  intu 
them  than  I  ever  was,  and  of  helping  him  to  carry 
them  out,  with  her  rapid  ready  wit;  so  different  Ihjm 
me,  whoso  often  think  of  the  right  thing  to  sayjost 
when  it  is  too  late.  And  perhaps  I  disappointed  him 
when  he  spoke  to  me  that  evening  on  the  sea,  of  bis 
feeling  called  to  proclaim  tbe  giypel  through  tbe  world, 
when  that  selfish  sadness  came  aver  me,  at  the  thought 
of  his  no  more  belonging  to  us  hU  at  home,  but  to  the 
wide  world.  Perhaps  he  feels  I  cannot  enter  into  his 
great,  benevolent  phuis.  And,  of  coium,  I  never  can, 
as  Evelyn  could.  She  knows  so  much  more,  and  thinks 
so  much  more.  Beside  Evelyn's,  my  thoughts  and 
feeliuga  seem  so  faint  and  weak;  likealitUe  flute  beside 
a  clear,  ringing  clarion.  Yes,  Evelyn  seems  just  made 
to  undentand  and  help  Hugh  Spencer.  One  day,  per- 
haps, they  will  tell  me  what  thia  great  "  subject"  (or 
object)  is.  And  I  must  not  be  Belfish  again,  then,  but 
must  try  to  enter  into  it  with  all  my  heart;  for  it  is 
sure  to  be  something  generous  and  good. 

Jack  has  got  his  oommisEion  at  Inst.  Ho  is  wild  with 
delight,  and  patronizes  us  all,  and  bestows  imoginaiy 
fortunes  on  eveiy  one  in  the  parish,  on  the  strength  of 
tbe  cities  be  means  to  take,  and  the  priie-money  he 

Father  seems  to  live  over  liis  youth  sgiun,  as  he  talks 
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to  Jack  of  the  perils  aud  adventures  before  him ;  and 
although  he  warns  him  that  the  days  of  victory  are 
few^  and  the  nights  of  watchuig  many,  and  the  days 
of  marching  long,  yet  the  old  martial  enthusiasm 
that  comes  over  him  as  he  fights  Marlborough^s  bat- 
tles over  again,  certainly  has  more  power  to  enkindle 
Jack's  ardour,  than  the  sober  commentaries  at  the  end 
have  to  cool  it 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  see  how  cordial  Father  and 
Jack  become  over  the  old  book  of  fortifications,  and  in 
their  endless  discussions  concerning  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments. 

Meanwhile  Motiier  and  I  rise  early  and  sit  up  late  to 
complete  Jack's  outfit  And  many  tears  Mother  lets 
fall  on  the  long  seams  and  hems— although  I  am  sure  it 
is  easier  for  us  both,  than  if  we  were  rich,  and  could  pay 
some  one  else  to  do  the  work,  while  we  sat  brooding 
over  the  parting.  It  is  a  comfort  to  put  our  whole  hearts 
into  every  stitch  we  do  for  him;  to  feel  that  no  money 
could  ever  purchase  the  delicate  stitching  and  the 
elaborate  button-holes,  and  the  close,  strong  sewing  we 
delight  to  make  as  perfect  as  possible.  Mother  sews 
her  tender  anxieties  into  every  needleful,  and  certainly 
relieves  her  anxieties  as  she  does  so.  And  I  sew  all 
sorts  of  mingled  feelings  in,  besides;  repentance  for 
every  sharp  word  I  ever  spoke  to  Jack,  and  every  hard 
thought  I  ever  had  of  his  little  mistakes,  and  plans  of  my 
u  wu  for  his  comfort  For  the  bees,  and  the  three  Spanish 
hens,  whose  honey  and  eggs  constitute  my  "  pin-money," 
have  been  very  successful  lately ;  and  I  can  very  well, 
with  a  little  contrivance,  make  my  woolscy  dress  last 
one  more  winter;  so  that  I  shall  have  quite  a  nice  little 
sum  for  Jack. 

Father  seems  to  feel  as  if  he  were  going  forth  again 
to  the  wars  and  adventures  of  his  youth  in  Jack's 
person.  But  to  mother  it  is  not  a  going  forth^  but  a 
going  away.  She  shudders  as  Father  goes  over  his 
battles  on  the  table  after  supper,  with  the  bread  and 
cheese  for  fortresses,  and  the  plates  and  salt-cellars  for 
the  armies,  and  talks  of  *'  massing  forces,"  and  '<  cutting 
up  detachments  in  detail." 

''My  dear,"  she  said  one  day,  ''you  talk  so  coolly  of 
masses  and  forces,  and  of  '  cutting  them  up  ! '  You 
seem  to  forget  it  is  ratn  you  are  talking  of,  and  that 
our  Jack  is  to  be  one  of  them." 

Father  smiled  compassionately,  aud  went  on  detach- 
ing his  salt-cellars.  Jack  laughed,  and  kissed  Mother 
affectionately,  and  said, "  But  I  am  ivoi  to  be  one  of 
them,  Mother.  I  have  no  intention  of  letting  any  one 
cut  me  up." 

But  Mother  could  not  hear  any  more  sailitaiy  dis- 
cussions just  then ;  and  we  took  a  candle  to  a  little 
table  near  the  fire,  and  comforted  ourselves  once  more 
with  Jack's  outfit 

I  suppose  it  is  meant  that  men  must  leave  us  one 
day,  and  go  forth  into  the  world  to  do  their  work. 

But  it  does  seem  a  little  hard  they  should  be  so  glad 
to  go. 


Yet,  when  I  said  this  one  day  to  Mother,  ihe  nid, 
'<  I  would  not  have  Jack  one  bit  leia  eager  and  pletied, 
on  any  account,  Kitty!  What  are  women  for,Qiil« 
they  can  help  men  in  the  rough  things  they  haie 
to  do  and  bear  ?  They  work  and  fight  hard  for  oi,  ud 
if  we  have  our  own  share  of  the  burden  to  bear  at  home, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  bear  it  cheerfully,  and  Dot 
hinder  them  with  repining  looks  or  words." 

'*  Only,  Mother,"  I  said,  '<  it  seems  wronging  the  dd 
happy  days  to  part  from  them  so  easily." 

"  The  old  happy  childish  days  are  ^one^  Kitty!"  she 
said.  "  Men  cannot  sit  down  on  the  march  of  life,  gu- 
ing  with  lingering  looks  on  the  way  behind  them.  And 
women  should  not ;  Christian  women  ought  not,  Kitty," 
she  added  softly.  '^  You  know  we  also  have  somethiqg 
to  press  forward  to.  Our  eyes  should  chiefly  there  be 
fixed  whither  our  feet  are  going." 

*'  Dear  Mother,"  I  said,  '*  if  one  were  only  sure  tint 
this  step  forward  would  be  a  step  really  onward  &r 
Jack !  There  are  so  many  dangers  in  tiie  army,  an 
there  not  ?" 

<<  What  makes  you  so  desponding,  Kitty  ?"  ibeeui 
« It  is  not  like  you ;  xmd  it  seems  as  if  you  hid  too 
little  confidence  in  Jack.  We  must  not  sit  and  wail 
together  over  possible  evils.  When  such  anxietiei 
come,  we  must  separate  and  pray.  I  know  no  other 
remedy,  my  child." 

And  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  her  oij 
peculiar  anxieties  about  Jack.  Besides,  it  would  have 
seemed  ungenerous  to  him.     , 

Jack  is  gone.  Now  he  is  really  o£F,  and  siknoe  hai 
settled  down  on  the  house  after  all  the  bustle,  Fitheri 
apprehensions  seem  to  over-balance  his  hopes.  He 
roams  restlessly  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  tbeo  sti 
down  to  his  '^  Fortifications,"  and  after  reading  a  fc* 
words,  shuts  the  book  and  pushes  it  impatiently  a8ide,aBd 

walks  carelessly  up  and  down,  or  stands  whistling  at  tke 
window,  or  goes  to  the  door  and  looks  at  the  weatbeii 
and  wonders  how  that  poor  boy  is  getting  on  at  sea 

And  Trusty,  feeling  there  is  something  wrong,  giw 
to  the  door  also,  and  also  looks  out  at  the  weather,  aad 
also  wonders,  and  wags  his  tail  in  an  indedsive,  nedi- 
tative  way,  and  returning  to  the  fire,  sits  bolt  upright 
before  it  in  a  cramped  attitude,  staring  vacantly  at  tba 
flames,  and  saying,  as  plainly  as  a  dog  can,  that  be  ca 
make  nothing  of  it 

Mother,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  frequent  viiila  to 
the  little  chamber  over  the  porch,  and  comes  dofn  ]f^ 
and  serene,  and  with  some  little  cheery  ofasatitioa 
changes  the  current  of  Father's  thou^^t^  <v  lemiBdi 
him  of  some  work  about  the  farm. 

Then  Trusty  feels  it  is  all  right  again,  and  stretdtfi 
himself  out  in  his  easiest  attitude  on  the  hearth  ttbtf 
feet,  and  sighs,  and  composes  himself  to  deep. 

I  wish  /could  feel  as  if  it  was  all  right  But  tbeie 
are  things  about  Jack  which  do  make  me  oneaqr* 
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lie  day  before  he  left,  I  went  np  to  him  as  he  was 
dng  in  hiB  own  room,  and  slipped  the  little  packet 
lil^Bg  two  guineas  into  his  hand.  I  felt  anxious  he 
lid  mi  think  it  was  any  sacrifice  to  me,  so  I  said, 
be  bees  afed  those  Spanish  hens  you  reared  for  mc, 
k,  have  broqght  me  quite  a  fortune  this  year ;  and 
ides,  I  had  somtlhing  left  from  Uncle  Henderson's 
MsAf  and  there  is  no  way  of  spending  money  here  if 
B  wished  it ; — and  you  will  want  so  many  things." 
I  was  going  hastily  down  a|^n,  to  avoid  biudening 
D  with  thanks,  when  he  came  after  me,  and  replacing 
e  money  in  my  hand,  said,  laughing,  *'  Indeed,  my 
od  little  sister,  I  cannot  rob  you  of  your  frugal  earn- 
p.  Hugh  Spencer  is  a  good  fellow,  after  all,  at 
ttom.  I  wrote  to  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
londB,  and  he  has'  sent  me  ten.  I  mean  to  pay  him 
th  my  first  prize-money.  The  pay  is  barely  enough 
r  s  gentleman  to  live  on.  And  besides,*'  he  added, 
that  good,  cantankerous  old  Betty  has  actually  in- 
ited  on  presenting  me  with  five  guineas.  I  quite 
Atated  to  take  it  from  her.  But  she  said  it  had  all 
en  earned  in  our  service ;  and  '  Master's  son  must  look 
^e  a  Trevylyan ;  and  what  use  had  she  for  money  ? 
Kwas  a  fool  ever  to  have  hoarded  it !'  So  that  at 
It  I  actually  had  to  take  it  from  the  dear  old  soul,  to 
ire  her  feelingB,  and  to  show  her  that  I  bore  no  malice 
rthe  quarrels  of  my  boyhood.  So  that  you  see, 
ittj,  with  such  a  purse  it  would  be  mean  to  accept 
lything  more  from  you." 

Then  seeing  me,  I  suppose,  look  perplexed  and  grave, 
)  took  the  packet  again  from  my  hand,  and  opening 
)  withdrew  one  guinea,  and  gave  me  back  the  other 
ith  the  air  of  a  benefactor,  saying,  ^  There,  my  poor 
^  Kitty,  I'will  not  disappoint  you.  I  will  keep  one 
rkindneH^  sake,  and  to  buy  you  a  fairing  with.  And 
wean  keep  t^  other  to  pay  Hugh  Spencer  for  your 
ttij-ooloured  bow,  if  you  like ;  or  any  other  little  bill," 
^Msdf  ^  which  may  have  escaped  my  memory,  and 
iuth  might  vex  father." 

And  Jack  returned  to  his  packing,  persuaded  he  had 
^  St  onoe  a  very  liberal  and  a  very  conscientious 
Bi^  But  I  oould  have  sunk  into  the  earth  with 
sittion  and  shame.  To  have  written  to  borrow  money 
om  Hugh;  to  havo  accepted  Betty's  hard-earned 
vings;  what  would  he  do  next?  And  then  those 
(riUe  woidi^  ^  any  other  little  bill,**  burnt  into  my 
^Mn  a  drop  of  burning  acid. 
I  itood  irresolute. 

He  turned  to  me  with  his  good-humoured,  easy  smile. 
Id  aaid,  <<  What  is  it,  Kitty  ?  Can  I  do  anything  else 
oMige  you  ?" 

''Oh,  Jack,"  I  said,  summoning  all  my  courage,  for  I 
iided  wery  much  to  grieve  him  on  that  last  day, 
roold  you  mind  teUing  me  if  you  have  any  idea  to 
om  you  owe  those  other  little  bills  'i^ 
*My  dear  diild,"  he  said,  "how  can  I  remember  in 
this  bustle  ?  Nothing  but  trifles,  c.^  course.  Let  me 
;  there  were  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles  .  saw  the  last 


time  I  was  in  Falmouth,  at  Moses  tbe  Jew's,  the 
newest  fashion,  in  excellent  taste,  I  assure  you,  just 
such  a»  I  know  Father  would  like  to  see  me  in.  Yet 
just  the  kind  of  trifle  I  would  not  trouble  him  with. 
But  that  would  not  matter  much ;  Moses  is  a  rich  man, 
and  may  wait— only  Jews  don*t  like  to  wait.  I  care 
more  about  Miss  Pawsey ;  she  lent  me  half-a-guinea  a 
few  weeks  since,  when  I  had  to  treat  some  fellows  to  a 
glass  in  honour  of  my  obtaining  my  commission.  Yes  ; 
I  should  like  you  to  pay  Miss  Pawsey,  Kitty.  And  ii 
there  is  anything  else,  no  doubt,  the  people  will  let  you 
know  in  time.  I  told  them  never  to  apply  to  Father ; 
so  that  if  any  one  should  come  at  any  time  asking  par- 
ticularly for  me,  you  wiU  know  what  it  means,  and  can 
settle  it  at  once  without  mentioning  it  to  Father  or 
Mother.  It  might  vex  them.  But  I  am  glad  I  thought 
of  telling  you,  because,  of  course,  I  could  not  write 
about  these  things  ;  and  now  my  mind  is  quite  easy." 

And  the  next  morning,  as  Jack  was  riding  with 
Father,  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and  turning  back,  took 
off  his  military  h^t  to  me  with  a  low  bow,  and  beckoned 
me  to  him,  and  said  softly  as  I  stood  close  to  him  :— 

"Don*t  cry  your  roses  away,  Kitty,  till  I  come  back 
from  Flanders,  and  you  all  have  to  come  to  Court  to  see 
me  knighted.  With  the  first  good  fortune  I  have  I  will 
send  Hugh  Spencer  his  money,  unless  he  is  a  bishop 
first,  in  which  case,  of  course,  he  would  not  need  it ; 
and  with  the  next  I  will  buy  an  annuity  for  Betty,  on 
which  she  will  be  able  to  live  like  a  duchess.  You  see 
I  shall  make  all  your  fortunes,  and  you  will  all  of  you 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  having  befriended  the  hero  in 
his  adversity ;  and  it  will  be  as  good  as  a  fiiiry  tale." 

So  he  rode  away  and  rejoined  Father,  and  I  went 
back  to  Mother. 

**What  did  he  say  to  you,  Kitty?"  she  asked.  "Is 
anything  forgotten  ?" 

"  He  said  we  should  alt  have  to  come  to  Court  to  see 
him  knighted,  and  that  he  would  make  all  oiur  fortunes," 
I  said,  "  and  that  it  would  be  as  good  as  a  fairy  tale." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  she  said,  the  tears,  so  long  repressed, 
flowing  freely,  as  her  heart  was  touched  with  this  proof 
of  Jack's  generous  intentions.  "  Poor  fellow !  He  was 
always  so  sanguine,  and  so  full  of  generous  plans." 

But  I  could  not  shed  a  tear.  I  stood  and  felt  like  a 
stone.  The  weight  of  Jack's  secrets  seemed  to  press 
my  heart  into  marble.  And  I  felt  like  a  traitor  to  be 
making  Mother  glad,  when,  if  I  liad  told  her  all,  I  was 
sure  she  would  feel  as  I  did. 

But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  guinea  wiH  pay  Miss 
Pawsey,  of  course,  and,  perhaps,  the  Jew,  if  I  could  see 
him.  But  I  am  so  grieved  about  Betty  and  Hugh 
Spencer.  How  m  all  my  life  shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
repay  them  ?  And  they  must  be  paid.  I  would  work 
day  and  night,  if  I  could  tell  how  to  earn  anything  to 
pay  them  with.  But  fifteen  guineas !  It  is  a  fortime ! 
How  eould  I  earn  a  guinea  without  Mother's  kuo\Ying  7 
And  would  it  even  be  tnie  to  Father  and  Mother  to  do 
this  if  I  could? 
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Evelyn  could  help  me.  But  I  could  not  ask  her 
without  betraying  Jack. 

And  how  «haU  I  ever  feel  safe  from  some  ono  coming 
and  "  particularly  wanting  to  see'*  Jack  7 

Ought  not  Father  and  Mother  to  knowf 

And  yet  would  it  not  almost  break  Mother's  hcait  ? 

I  cannot  tell  her  yet,  at  least,  until  the  sorrow  of 
this  parting  is  a  little  healed.  For  this  is  a  sorrow 
which  seems  to  me  as  if  it  could  never  be  healed.  It  is 
not  the  money,  or  the  debts,  or  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
them.  It  is  Jack  himself  that  is  the  sorrow.'  What 
will  he  do  next  7 

I  cannot  bear  this  alone.  Whatever  the  trouble  may 
be,  it  is  clear  God  cannot  mean  it  to  make  me  untruth- 
ful. He  cannot  mean  it  to  make  me  do  wrong.  There- 
fore, there  must  be  some  way  out  of  it,  some  one  right 
way. 

And  Qtxl  knows  it.  I  will  ask  him,  and  he  will  surely 
help  me  also  to  find  it,  and  to  take  it  when  I  find  it, 
however  rough  and  dark  it  may  be. 

Aunt  Jeanic  said  we  must  not  look  to  sec  more  than 
the  next  step.  But  that  we  must  look  to  sce^  as  sure  as 
Qod  is  tnie,  and  has  promised  to  lead  us. 

Yesterday  evening,  to  my  great  surprise,  Betty  caqae 
into  my  room  after  I  was  in  bed,  looking  wild  and  hag- 
gard, and  she  said, — 

"  Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,  I  can  ])ear  it  no  longer.  AMiat- 
ever  comes  of  it,  I  muBt  go  and  hear  that  Yorkshircman 
again.  He  is  to  preach  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing on  the  Down  above  the  house.  I  shall  be  back 
again  before  Missis  wants  me,  for  rt  won't  last  more 
than  an  hour.  And  if  she  is  angered,  she  must  be 
angered.  I  can  get  no  rest  niglit  nur  day.  The  words 
that  man  spoke  are  like  a  fire  in  my  bones ;  and  hear 
him  again  I  must.  I  can  but  perish  either  way.  And 
if  I  must  perish,  I  had  rather  ^ow  it." 

She  went  back  to  her  room.  But  I  could  not  sleep 
for  thinking  of  her  wan  wild  face.  It  haunted  mo  like 
the  vision  of  some  one  murdered.  And  I  felt  as  if  it 
would  be  hardly  safe  to  let  her  go  alone. 

Accordingly,  when  Betty  crept  through  my  room  the 
next  morning  very  softly,  that  she  might  not  wake  me, 
I  was  already  dressed,  and,  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances, 
insisted  on  accompanying  her. 

The  appointed  place  of  meeting  was  in  a  slight  hollow 
on  the  top  of  the  Down.  We  were  early,  and  as  we 
sat  down  on  a  tuft  of  withered  grass,  closely  wrapped  in 
our  hoods  and  cloaks,  waiting  for  the  preaching  to  begin, 
I  thought  I  had  never  been  in  a  place  more  like  a  temple. 
Tlic  solemn  dawn  was  coming  up  in  the  east ;  and  I 
always  think  nothing  is  so  solemn  as  the  coming  up  of 
the  uioniing.  There  is  a  pomp  about  ithe  sunset  blend- 
ing with  its  tender  lingering  tints;  and  night  is  majestic 
with  its  crown  of  oountless  stars ;  but  nothing  ever 
seems  to  me  so  grand  and  solemn  as  the  slow,  silent 
spreading  of  the  dawn  over  the  sleeping  world.  There 
was  little  colour  yet,  only  that  steady  welling  up  of  the 


light  from  its  deep  hidden  fountain,  o?«iflowing  lU  tbe 
sky ;  the  great  tide  of  sunlight  rising  without  effHt, 
without  conflict,  without  reooil,  Bcaroely  leemiiig  to 
advance,  yet  ceaselessly  advancing,  and  never  losiog 
one  point  won;  till  the  clouds  from  mysterioiis  iDdfl6iiito 
billows  of  mist  became  defined  pturple  ban,  thrnqji 
which  we  gazed  into  the  depths  of  golden  ladisoei 
behind ;  and  the  moon  paled  from  a  pearlj  lamp^  ills* 
minating  the  dark,  to  a  sibrer  crescent  floatii^  ca  i 
silvery  sea,  and  at  length  sank  with  her  stais  intoth 
.flood  of  sunlight ;  and  the  sl^  had  become  fall  of  IjgK 
and  the  earth  full  of  colour  and  life.  Then  then  loi 
the  soft  twitterings  of  the  waking  birds  in  the  mod 
below  us,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  waves  far  off  and  iir 
bQlow,  and  the  sweeping  of  the  wjnds  over  the  bf 
ranges  of;  the  dewy  mooes. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  wanted  no  other  prescfaing,  or 
music  But  the  silent  solemnity  of  the  dawn,  sad  tin 
murmurs  of  the  great  sea^  and  the  aoQgs  of  birdi,  hm 
no  power  to  lift  the  burden  from'  the  tiovbled  oonsdeBO. 

That  work  is  committed  not  to  angels,  nor  to  nabm 
(as  Hugh  Spencer  used  to  say),  but  to  poor  Uanderiiv 
sinful  human  beings,  who  have  felt  what  tbe  bordeBii> 

John  Nelson  was  there  already.  He  stood  csneit^ 
conversing  with  a  little  group  of  men ;  and  I  wsfahsl 
the  frank,  trustworthy  face,  and  the  tall  stalvait  fooif 
with  no  little  interest,  remembering  how  he  had  btes 
thrown  down,  and  trampled  on,  and  hnused^  aid  beitti 
by  the  mobs  for  Christ's  sake,  and  had  dared  the  tm 
rough  usage  agam  and  again  to  tell  them  the  mk 
message  of  mercy. 

At  length  the  congregation  began  to  assemUe.  SoS- 
tary  figures  creeping  up  from  the  frunpa  and  lone  eotty 
around,  miners  in  their  working  clothes  on  their  nf 
to  the  mines,  labourers  on  their  way  to  the  fiddly  ^ 
from  the  nearer  villages  little  hands  of  poodlf  ^ 
women  and  children. 

In  a  few  minutes  about  two  hundred  had  noitd 
themselves  aroimd  the  preacher,  who  stood  oa  s  hfl* 
lock,  his  tall  figure  and  strong  dear  voiee  ooouoiDdiig 
the  little  .congregation,  so  that  Jie  spoke  easily,  inoni* 
if  conversing  privately  than  preaching,  He.pudlia 
would  give  us  some  of  his  experience,  as  it  m^  ^ 
of  use  in  comfqrting  any  who  were  in  trouble. 

''  I  was  brought  up,"  he  said,  '*  a  mason,  as  wn  bT 
father  before  me.* 

"  When  I  was  between  nine  and  ten  yean  <^  I*^ 
horribly  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  death  and  jn^' 
ment  whenever  I  was  alone.  One  SandayBis^*>-^ 
sat  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  my  fiithei^s  chsir,  whiia 
he  was  reading  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Bevelitioay 
the  Word  came  with  such  light  and  power  to  nja)*I 
that  it  made  me  tremble,  as  if  a  dart  was  shot  st  b| 
heart  I  fell  with  my  face  on  the  floor,  and  wept  ^ 
the  place  was  as  wet  where  I  lay  as  if  water  had  btf* 
poured  thereoa    As  my  father  proceeded,  I  thoogjU  I 

*  John  Nebo&*«  AatoUttrapbjr. 
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.w  eyerTtfaing  he  read  about,  though  my  eyes  were 
lut.    And  the  sight  was  so  terrible  I  was  about  to 
op  my  ears  that  I  might  not  hear,  but  I  durst  not. 
iken  he  came  to  the  eleventh  verse  my  flesh  seemed 
»  creep  on  my  bones  while  he  said,  ^  And  I  saw  a 
^tat  white  thhmey  and  him  that  sat  thereorif  from 
hote  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  Jted  away;  and 
iert  VHU  found  no  place  for  them.    And  I  saw  the 
tody  smaU  and  preat^  stand  before  Ood:  and  the 
mIv  were  opened  ;^  and  another  book  was  opened, 
Mch  is  the  book  of  lifer  and  the  dead  were  jud^d 
tUof  those  things  that'  were  written  in  the  books,  ac- 
cording to  their  works.*    Oh,  what  a  scene  was  opened 
to  my  mind !    It  was  as  if  I  had  seen  the  Lord.  Jesus 
Christ  sitting  on  his  throne  with  the  twelve  apostles 
Mow  him ;  and  a  large  book  open  at  his  left  hand ; 
nd,  as  it  were,  a  bar  fixed  about  ten  paces  fron>  the 
fliione,  to  wMch  the  children  of  Adam  came  up ;  and 
treiy  one,  as  heapproa^ed,  opened  his  breast  as  quick 
IS  a  man  could  open  the  bosom  of  his  shirt    On  one 
kaf  of  the  book  was  written  the  character  of  the  chil- 
dreaof  Qod  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  character  of  those 
that  Aould  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    I 
thm^t  neither  the  Lord  nor  the  apostles  said  any- 
thing; but  eveiy  soul  as  he  came  up  to  the  bar  com- 
pmd  his  conscience  with  the  1x)ok,  and  went  away  to 
hli  own  place,  either  singing,  or  dse  crying  and  howling. 
Thoie  Hiat  went  to  the  right  hand  were  but  Uke  the 
ilnam  of  a  small  brook ;  bat  the  others  were  like  the 
flowing  of  a  mighty  riven 

"  God  had  followed  me  with  convictions  ever  since  I 
VIS  ten  years  old ;  and  whenever  I  committed  any 
bwwn  tin  against  God  ot  man,  I  used  to  be  so  terrified 
ifterwards  that  I  shed  many  tears  in  private;  yet,  when 
I  enoe  to  my  companions,  I  wiped  my  &ce,  and  went  on 
ipin  in  sin  and  folly.  But  oh  the  hell  I  found  in  my 
Bund  when  I  came  to  be  abne  again !  and  what  resolu- 
to  I  made;  Nevertheless,  when  ten^tations  came, 
^  ittohitions  were  as  a  thread  of  tow  that  had  touched 
the  file. 

"When  I  was  turned  sixteen  my  father  was  taken 
iB»  which  I  thought  was  for  my  wickedness ;  yet  at  that 
tone,  vile  as  I  was,.  I  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would 
tftn  liim  foe  the  sake  of  my  mother  and  the  young 
duldren,  and  let  me  die  in  his  stead ;  but  the  Lord 
woold  not  regaid  my  prayer.  Three  days  before  he 
^  be  said  to  my  mother, '  Trouble  not  thyself  for 
B0;  for  I  know  that  my  peace  is  made  with  God,  and 
he  tin  provide  fos  thee  and  the  children.'  I  was  greatly 
"Dpnsed  at  this,  wondering  how  he  could  know  his 
PM  was  made  with  God. 

'^  In  one  of  B^  lames  of  trouble  I  was  in  a  stable,  and 
Uiqg  into  a  shunber,  I -dreamt  I  prayed  that  God 
*W  make  me  happy.  But  I  thought,  what  will  make 
^kappgf  I  also  dreamt  that  I  beheld  Jeremiah  the 
Inphet  standing  on  a  large  rock  at  the  west  gate  of 
Jensalem.  His  countenance  was  grave,  and  with  great 
ftatfaority  he  leproved  the  elders  and  magistrates  of  the 


city;  for  which  they  were  enraged,  and  pulling  him 
down,  cast  him  on  a  dunghill,  where  the  butchers  poured 
the  blood  of  their  slain  beasts.  And  I  imagined  I  saw 
them  tread  him  under  their  feet ;  but  his  countenance 
never  changed,  nor  did  he  cease  to  cry  out, '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  If  ye  will  not  repent,  and  give  glory  to  my 
name,  I  will  bring  destruction  on  you  and  your  city.' 
He  seemed  so  composed  and  happy  while  they  were 
treading  him  under  their  feet,  that  I  said  in  my  dream, 
'0  God,  make  me  like  Jeremiah.'  And  since  then, 
thou  Lord,  in  a  small  measure,  hast  given  me  a  taste  of 
his  cup." 

Then  (he  said)  he  prayed  God  to  give  him  a  good  wife; 
but  although  God  gave  him  the  most  suitable  wife  he 
believed  he  could  have  had,  after  his  marriage  he  loved 
pleasures  more  than  God.  Yet  his  pleasures  were  not 
happiness;  and  after  a  day  of  successful  hunting  or 
shooting,  he  felt  so  unhappy  that  he  was  ready  to  break 
hit  gun  in  pieces.  His  conscience  had  found  no  rest. 
He  went  from  home  to  seek  work,  and  prayed  for  guid- 
ance, and  the  Lord  blessed  him  in-  all  his  jomiiey.  He 
got  into  business  the  day  be  arrived  in  London.  But 
the  burden  of  sin  still  weighed  on  his  heart.  Forty 
times  a  day  he  would  ciy  for  mercy.  After  his  day's 
work  he- sat  alone,  and  read  and  prayed.  He  would 
not  drink  with  his  mates.  They  cursed  and  abused 
him,  and  he  bore  many  insults  from  them  without 
opening  his  mouth  to  answer.  But  when  th^  took 
his  tools  from  bim,  and  said,  if  he  would  not  drink 
he  should  not  work  while  they  were  drinking,  that 
provoked  him,  so  that  he  fought  with  several  Then 
they  let  him  alone ;  but  that  stifled  for  the  time  his 
concern  for  his  salvation,  and  he  left  off  reading  and 
prayer,  in  a  great  measure. 

Then  sickness  came,  and  with  it  a  horrible  dread, 
not  of  death,  but  of  the  judgment  that  should  follow. 
He  recovered,  and  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  But 
again  his  conscience  was  awake :  he  could  not  rest 
night  nor  day.  All  things  prospered  that  he  pursued, 
yet  he  felt  he  had  something  to  learn  thtU;  he  had  not 
yet  learned ;  " He  knew  not"  he  said^  "  that  it  was  the 
great  lesson  of  love  to  Ood  and  man." 

He  began  to  consider  what  he  wanted  to  make  him 
happy,  for  as  yet  he  was  as  a  man  in  a  barren  wilder- 
ness that  could  find  no  way  out.  Health  as  good  as 
any  man's ;  as  good  a  wife  as  he  could  wish  for ;  more 
gold  and  silver  than  he  needed,  yet  no  rest.  He  cried 
out  to  himself,  "  Oh  that  I  had  been  a  cow  or  a  sheep ! " 
He  thought  he  would  choose  strangling,  rather  than 
thirty  years  more  of  ^uch  a  life.  But  then  came  again 
the  terrible  thought  of  the  judgment  And  he  cried, 
"Oh  that  I  had  never  been  bom!"  for  he  thought 
his  day  of  giuce  was  over,  because  he  had  made  so 
many  resoltitions  and  broken  them  all. 

"  Yet,"  he  continued,  "  I  thought  I  would  set  out 
once  more  ;  for  I  said,  Surely  Ood  never  made  man  to 
be  wch  a  riddle  to  himself  and  to  leave  him  so;  there 
must  be  something  in  religion,  that  I  am  unacquainted 
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with,  to  satisfy  the  empty  mind  of  man,  or  he  is  in  a 
worse  state  than  the  beasts  that  perish." 

(As  John  Nelson  spoke  these  words,  Betty's  down- 
cast bead  was  raised,  her  hood  fell  back,  and  from  that 
moment  she  never  took  ner  eyes  from  off  his  face.) 

''In  all  these  troubles,''  he  continued,  *'I  had  no 
one  to  open  my  mind  to ;  I  wandered  up  and  down  in 
the  fields,  thinking ;  I  went  from  church  to  church,  but 
found  no  ease.  One  minister  at  St.  Paul's  preached 
about  a  man  doing  his  duty  to  God  and  his  neigh- 
bour, and  on  his  death-bed  finding  joy  in  his  heart 
from  looking  back  to  his  well-spent  life.  Oh  what  a 
stab  that  sermon  was  to  my  wounded  soul !  for  I  looked 
back  and  could  not  see  one  day  in  my  life  in  which  I 
had  not  left  undone  something  I  ought  to  have  done, 
or  done  something  I  ought  not  to  have  done. 

'^  Afterwards  I  heard  another  sermon,  wherein  the 
preacher  said,  that  man,  since  the  fall,  could  not  per- 
fectly fulfil  the  will  of  his  Maker ;  but  Grod  required 
him  to  do  all  he  could,  and  Christ  would  make  up  the 
rest ;  but  if  man  did  not  do  all  he  could  he  must  un- 
avoidably perish;  for  he  had  no  right  to  expect  any 
interest  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  if  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  part,  and  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power.  Then, 
thought  I,  every  soul  must  be  damned ;  for  I  did  not 
believe  that  any  who  had  lived  to  years  of  maturity 
had  done  all  they  could,  and  avoided  all  the  evil  they 
might.  Oh  what  deadly  physic  was  that  doctrine  to  my 
poor  sin-sick  soul ! " 

Then  he  tried  Dissenters  of  various  denominations, 
Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  all  but  the  Jews.  To  the 
Quakers  he  listened  three  months,  because  among  them 
he  heard  one  who  seemed  to  describe  the  disease  of  his 
soul ;  but,  alas  !  he  showed  no  remedy. 

"  In  the  spring,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Whitefield  came  to 
Moorfields,  and  I  went  to  hear  him ;  he  was  to  me  as  a 
man  that  could  play  well  on  an  instrument,  for  his 
preaching  was  pleasant  to  me ;  and  I  loved  the  man, 
so  that  if  any  one  offered  to  disturb  him  I  was  ready  to 
fight  him." 

But  the  deliverance  did  not  come  through  Mr.  White- 
field,  although  (he  said),  "  I  got  some  hope  of  mercy,  so 
that  I  was  encouraged  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
But  I  was  like  a  wandering  bird  cast  out  of  the  nest, 
until  Mr.  John  Wesley  came  to  preach  his  first  sermon 
in  Moorfitlds.  Oh,  that  was  a  blessed  morning  to  my 
soul !  As  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  stand,  he  stroked 
back  his  hair,  and  turned  his  face  towards  where  I 
stood,  and  I  thought  fixed  his  eyes  on  me.  His  coun- 
tenance struck  such  an  awfid  dread  upon  me  before  I 
heard  him  speak,  it  made  my  heart  beat  like  a  pendulum, 
and  when  he  did  speak  I  thought  his  whole  discourse 
was  aimed  at  me." 

(Betty  bowed  her  bead  with  a  little  assenting  moan, 
and  murmured,  "And  so,  sure,  it  was!  Just  like 
him.") 

When  he  had  done,  I  said :  "  This  man  can  tell  the 
secrets  of  my  heart.    He  hath  not  left  me  there,  for  he 


hath  showed  the  remedy,  even  the  blood  of  Jem.  Tlien 
was  my  soul  filled  with  consolation,  tbxough  hq>e  that 
God  for  Christ's  sake  would  save  me." 

Still  the  conflict  waa  not  over;  his  besetting m^t 
hasty  temper,  got  the  better  of  him,  and  his  heart  iguo 
felt  as  hard  as  a  rock.  He  felt  unworthy  to  eat  and  diLiL 
"  Should  such  a  wretch  as  he  devour  the  good  creatom 
of  God  ? "  He  resolved  neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  till  be 
found  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  wept  tears  like  gmt 
drops  of  rain,  he  kneeled  before  the  Lord,  yet  he  Alt 
dumb  as  a  beast,  and  could  not  pot  np  one  petition; 
he  saw  himself  a  criminal  before  the  Judge,  and  said  in 
his  overwhelming  sense  of  guilt,  sonendering  himself « 
a  condemned  malefactcv  body  and  soul  to  God,  ^Loid, 
thy  wiU  be  done ;  damn  or  save." 

'*  That  moment,"  he  said, "  Jesus  Christ  was  evidentlj 
set  before  the  eye  of  my  mind,  as  crucified  for  mjm, 
as  if  I  had  seen  Him  with  my  bodily  eyes ;  and  in  that 
instant  I  was  set  at  liberty  from  every  tormenting  feir. 
and  filled  with  a  calm  and  serene  peace.  I  oould  then 
say  without  any  dread  or  fear,  *  Thou  art  my  Lord  asd 
my  God.'  Now  did  I  begin  to  say, '  0  Lord,  I  viQ 
praise  thee :  though  thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thine 
anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  oorofortett  me.  B^old, 
God  is  my  salvation :  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid: ftr 
the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  aoog.  He 
also  is  become  my  salvation.'  My  heart  was  filled  with 
love  to  God,  and  every  soul  of  man;  next  to  my  wife  and 
children,  my  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  my  greiiert 
enemies  had  an  interest  in  my  prayers,  and  I  cried, 
,  *  0  Lord,  give  me  to  see  my  desire  on  them ;  kt  titen 
experience  thy  redeeming  love.* 

"  In  the  afternoon,  I  opened  the  Book  where  it  ii 
said,  *  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  ns  tm 
our  sins  in  His  own  blood,'  with  which  I  was  so  aifec^ 
that  I  could  not  read  for  weeping.  That  enniqfr 
under  Mr.  Wesley's  sermon,  I  could  do  nothing  bit 
weep,  and  love,  and  praise  God  for  sending  His  savant 
into  the  fields  to  show  me  the  way  of  salvation.  AH 
that  day  I  neither  ate  nor  drank  anything ;  for  bsfinel 
found  peace  the  hand  of  God  was  so  heavy  on  me  tbat 
I  refused  to  eat ;  and  after  I  had  found  peace,  I  via* 
filled  with  the  manna  of  redeeming  love,  that  I  had  no 
need  of  the  bread  that  perisheth,  for  that  season." 

The  preacher  went  on,  but  I  heard  no  more,ftr 
Betty  was  sitting  with  hands  clasped,  the  tean  nuning 
over  her  rugged  face,  yet  with  such  an  expreasi^in  of 
hope  on  it,  that  I  felt  I  could  safely  leave  her;  so  I  toU 
her  to  stay,  I  would  see  to  her  work,  and  put  eveiytbiiif^ 
right  by  the  time  she  came  back. 

As  I  went  down  the  hill,  the  sound  of  a  bymaio^ 
lowed  me,  at  first  faint  and  broken,  but  soon  rising 
strong  and  clear  through  the  morning  air.  I  tboqgM 
I  had  never  heard  pleasanter  music ;  and  as  I  Ught^ 
the  fire  and  got  the  breakfast  ready,  my  heart  issgi 
and  I  prayed  that  there  might  be  melody  also  in  pooc 
Betty's  heart 

She  came  back  before  any  one  had  missed  her. 
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All  dirj  she  went  about  her  wwk  m  nsual ;  her  face 
ked  more  peaceful,  but  tbe  said  nothing,  and  Betty^s 
BDoes  were  bankn  no  one  but  herself  could  safely 
iempt  to  faratk  down. 

In  the  evening,  while  Mother  and  I  were  sitting  by 
I  fire  alone,  and  I  preparing  to  confess  to  her  my 
Ting  .accompanied  Betty  to  the  morning  preaching, 
ftfy  appeared  with  the  supper,  and  after  lingering 
out  the  things  until  I  thought  she  would  not  go  till 
kther  came  back,  and  I  should  be  left  for  the  night 
th  the  burden  of  my  morning  expedition  unconfessed, 
ddenlj  she  stood  still  and  said,— 
**  Missis,  I  may  as  well  out  with  it  at  once.  I  am 
dog  to  hear  that  Yorkshireman  again  to-morrow.  Ifs 
>  good  fighting  against  it  I  have  tried,  but  I  shall 
i¥e  to  go." 

I  had  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  Betty's  narrative,  as 
leiriy  as  I  could,  hastily  confessing  my  share  in  it 
Mother  looked  seriously  grieved. 
<"  Kitty,''  she  said,  "  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you." 

'*Mrs.  Kitty  went  to  take  care  of  me,"  interposed 
Betty.  ''She  thought  I  was  going  mazed— and  so  I 
HI,  sure— and  Mrs.  Kitty  went  to  keep  me  from  rois- 
daet" 

**  Betty,"  said  Mother,  very  gravely,  "  I  cannot 
metion  your  going  to  aay  such  places.  You  know  I 
never  hinder  your  going  to  church  as  often  as  you  like, 
end  I  am  sure  Parson  Spencer  is  a  very  good  man;  and 
tfaeie'are  the  lessons  and  the  pngrers.  What  can  you 
mt  morel'* 

"I  am  not  si^yi^g  anything  against  our  parson, 
lUs,"  said  Betty ;  ^  I'd  as  lief  say  anything  against 
^  Kii^  and  the  Parliament  I've  no  doubt  that 
^  he  says  is  all  right  in  its  way.  But  ever  since  I 
had  Parson  Wesley,  Fve  had  a  great  thorn  fretting 
M  nnkling  in  my  heart,  and  our  parson's  sermons  can 
no  more  take  that  out,  than  they  could  take  a  rotten 
tooth  out  of  my  head.  It  isn't  to  be  expected  they 
ibmld ;  they're  not  made  for  such  rough  doctor's  work. 
Bok  that  Yorkshireman's  can.  He  made  me  feel  better 
tta  morning,  and  I  must  hear  him  again.  And  then, 
btt,  when  I've  got  rid  of  the  burden  on  my  heart,  I 
^  lit  easy  and  hearken  to  Parson  Spencer.  For  no 
doobt  hii  dtscourses  are  uncommon  fine.  Fd  as  lief 
listen  to  him  as  to  the  finest  music  I  ever  heard.  Only 
H^i  not  to  be  expected  that  the  finest  music  '11  stop  a 
loie  heart  from  aching." 

^Bot  the  Bible  ia  made  for  that,"  said  Mother; 
^lod  you  hear  that  every  Sunday  in  church." 

"  Yes,  sure,  and  so  I  do  from  the  Yorkshireman ; 
^t  he  has  a  way  of  picking  out  the  bits  that  suit  you, 
IlickiQg  them  out  and  laying  them  on,  as  you  did  the 
l^iil^ktton.  Missis,  last  week  when  I  bruised  my  side. 
^  herbs  were  in  the  garden  before,  sure  enough,  but 
t  migfat  have  walked  among  them  till  doomsday,  and 
^  nde  been  no  better." 

Mother  sighed. 

**  Take  care,  Betty,"  she  said,  "  that  you  do  not  pick 


out  the  texts  you  liiey  instead  of  those  that  really  suit 
you.  Bitters,"  sighed  Mother, "  are  better  than  sweets, 
often." 

"  And  bitter  enough  they  were  to  roe,"  said  Betty ; 
"  it's  my  belief  it  is  the  smart  that  did  me  the  good." 

"  Well,  Betty,"  said  Mother,  "  I  cannot  sanction  it." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Missis,"  said  Betty,  "  of  course 
}X)u  can't.  I  never  thought  you  could.  But  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you  before  I  went" 

Mother  shook  her  head,  and  Betty  went ;  for  beyond 
this  right  of  mutual  protest  our  domestic  government 
with  regard  to  her  does  not  extend. 

Betty  went,  and  returned,  and  said  nothing.  Kor 
did  she  give  occasion  to  Mother  to  say  anything.  The 
cooking  was  blameless,  the  floors  spotless.  Father's 
meals  punctual  to  a  minute.  Only  there  was  an  un- 
usual quiet  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  Saturday  old  Roger 
said  to  me  privately, — 

"  I  can't  think  what's  come  over  Betty,  Mrs.  Kitty. 
She's  so  ernel  kind !  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  She  hasn't 
given  me  a  sharp  word  for  nigh  a  week,  and  I  can't 
say  whaf  11  come  of  it.  It  makes  me  quite  wisht  They 
say  folks  with  Betty's  tempers  fall  into  that  way  when 
they're  like  to  die.  And  in  the  evening  she  sits  and 
spells  over  the  great  Bible  you  brought  her  from  London. 
If  8  quite  unnatural,  Mrs.  Kitty ;  I  didn't  like  to  tell 
Missis,  for  fear  she  should  take  on  about  it,  she's  so 
tender-hearted ;  but  I  couldn't  help  telling  you.  They 
Methodists  be  terrible  folk ;  they  say  in  my  country  up 
to  Dartmoor,  that  they  know  more  than  they  ought  to 
know,  and  I  shouldn't  like  them  to  ill-wish  Betty.  I 
used  to  think  her  tongue  was  a  trifle  sharp  by  times, 
but  the  place  is  cruel  wisht  without  it  and  mortal  lone- 
some ;  and  Pd  give  somewhat  to  hear  her  fling  out  with 
a  will  once  more,  poor  soul." 

Every  other  Sunday  afternoon  has  always  been  one  of 
my  most  delightful  times.  There  is  no  service  then  in 
our  parish  church.  The  Yicar  rides  to  a  daughter- 
church  some  miles  ofl",  too  far  for  us  to  reach,  and  we  have 
the  whole  afternoon  for  quiet  Father  and  Jack  used 
commonly  to  walk  round  the  farm  with  Trusty,  Mother 
sits  alone  in  the  porch-closet,  and  I  spend  the  time 
alone  in  my  own  chamber,  or  in  the  old  apple-tree  in 
the  garden. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  sitting,  as  usual,  at 
my  chamber  window.  The  casement  was  open,  and 
it  was  so  still  that  the  hum  of  the  few  stray  bees 
buzzing  in  the  sunshine  around  the  marigolds  in  the 
garden  below,  came  up  to  me  quite  clearly.  But  the 
bees  were  evidently  only  doing  a  little  holiday  work 
quite  at  their  leisure. 

I  almost  fancied  I  could  hear  the  waving  of  the  grass 
on  the  hillside,  as  it  bent  before  the  quiet  breeze ;  and  I 
could  hear  distinctly  the  crunching  of  the  grass  which 
Daisy  was  cropping  in  the  Home-park.  And  below  all 
these  intermittent  sounds  went  on  the  quiet,  uninter- 
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mittent  flow  of  the  little  runnel  through  the  stone  chan- 
nel into  the  trough  where  the  cattle  were  watered. 

The  spring  was  over  with  its  songs  and  nest-buildings, 
the  summer  with  its  power  of  ripening  sunshine,  the 
harvest  with  its  anxieties  and  its  merry-makings.  The 
sun  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  smile  from  his  depths 
of  golden  light  <m  his  finished  sheaves  and  ripened  fruit. 

The  earth,  too,  had  done  her  work  for  the  year,  and 
was  couching  at  pest,  and  quiet,  like  the  labouring  oxen 
in  the  streak  of  golden  sunshine  at  the  iffg  of  the  field 
opposite  my  window. 

Thare  was  a  ripe  calm,  and  a  sacred  stillness  over 
everything,  which  made  me  feel  as  if  I  knew  what  the 
Bible  meant  by  the  '' shadow  of  the  wings"  of  Qod, 
For  where  '^shadow"  and  "  God^*  are  spokea  of  together, 
shadow  cannot  mean  shade  and  darkness,  but  only 
shelter,  and  safety,  and  repose.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  earth  were  nestling  under  gieat^  warm,  motherly 
wings. 

My  Bible  lay  open  on  my  knee,  bat  I  had  lot  been 
reading  for  some  time.  I  had  not  conscioosly  been 
thmking  or  even  praying,  my  whole  heart  restiag  silently 
in  the  presence  of  God,  as  the  earth  around  me  lay  silent 
in  the  sunshine ;  conscious  of  his  presence  as  the  dumb 
creatures  are  cobscIous  of  the  sunshine,  as  a  babe  is 
conscious  of  its  mother's  smile,  neither  listening,  nor 
adoring,  nor  entreating,  nor  remembering,  nor  hoping, 
but  simply  at  rest  in  God*s  love. 

It  seemed  lik<e  waking,  when  a  low  marmar  below  my 
window  recalled  me  again  to  thought. 

It  was  the  broken  murmur  of  a  woman's  voice.  The 
room  immediately  under  mine  was  the  kitclien,  and  as 
I  leant  out  of  the  window  and  Ustened,  I  perceived  that 
the  voice  was  Betty's. 

I  went  downstairs  into  the  court,  and  as  I  passed  the 
kitchen  window,  I  saw  Betty  sitting  there  with  her 
laige  new  Bible  open  before  her  on  the  white  deal 
table. 

It  was  a  long  window  with  several  stone  mullions, 
and  casements  broken  into  diamonded  panes.  The  case- 
ment at  which  Betty  sat  was  open.  The  cat  was  perched 
on  the  sunny  sill,  and  Trusty  was  coiled  up  on  the 
grass-grown  pavement  beneath. 

Betty  was  bending  eagerly  over  the  book ;  the  plump 
fingers  she  was  accustomed  to  rely  on  in  so  many  useful 
works,  could,  by  no  means,  be  dismissed  from  service  in 
a  work  so  laborious  to  her  as  reading  a  book  ;  and  her 
lips  followed  their  slow  tracing  of  the  lines,  as  if  she 
would  assure  herself  by  various  senses  of  the  reality  of 
the  impressions  conveyed  to  her  by  the  letters.  As  she 
bent  thiis  absorbed  in  her  subject,  I  noticed  how  much 
power  was  expressed  in  the  firm,  well-defined  Mps  and 
in  the  broad,  square  brow,  from  which  the  dark  gray 
hair  was  brushed  back ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  rugged 
line  of  the  strongly  marked  face.  As  I  approached, 
she  looked  up,  startled  by  a  little  movement  of  the  cat^ 
and  by  a  musical  yawn  from  Trusty  as  he  stretched  him- 
self, and  rose  to  welcome  me. 


Our  eyes  met.  Betty  seemed  to  think  it  i 
apologize  for  her  unusual  occapatioii|  and  afc 

**  I  was  only  looking,  Mrs.  Kitty,  to  see  i 
Yorkshireman  said  is  trae.^ 

I  <xyuld  not  help  thinking  of  the  noble  woom 
and  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  I  fiatened. 

*'For  you  know,  my  dear,"  she  oontimi 
words  made  my  heart  as  happy  as  a  kii^s 
is  it  if  they  were  only  his  own  words  f  But 
it*s  not  bis  but  the  Lord's,  and  then  it^U  sti 

"  Then  his  words  did  make  your  heart  Ug 
1  said. 

^My  dear/'  she  said,  ^twas  aot  his  w 
It's  all  AtfTtf,  and  has  been  here,  of  course, 
'he  or  I  was  bora,  only  t  never  saw  it  before. 

And  turning  the  Bible  so  that  I  mi^t  aec 
with  her  finger  the  words, — 

"  All  toe,  like  sheep,  have  ff one  astray;  ve  i 
every  <me  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hi 
Him  the  inifuity  efus  aX." 

"  There's  a  deal  more,  as  good  as  that,  mj 
said  ;  "  but  I  keep  coming  back  to  that,  bee 
that  that  healed  up  my  heart" 

Uer  «ye8  were  moist^  and  her  voice  was  sof 
as  she  went  on, — 

"Mrs.  Kitty,  the  cure  was  as  quick  ai 
Just  as  Mr.  Wesley's  words  went  right  to 
my  heart  in  a  moment,  and  made  it  like 
wound,  feeling  I  was  a  lost,  ungrateful,  sinfa 
these  words  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the ' 
flowed  like  sweet  healing  balm  all  through 
just  where  the  aaguish  had  been  the  worst, 
greatest.  Not  a  drop  of  the  sorrow  but  se 
lowed  up  in  a  larger  drop  of  the  joy.  Foi 
thinking,  Mrs.  Kitty,  it  was  seeing.  I  saw  i 
the  blessed  Lord  himself,  with  all  my  sim 
him,  and  He,  while  He  was  stretched,  bleedii 
the  cross,  all  alone,  and  pale,  and  broken-h 
the  anguish  of  the  burden,  the  burden  of  my 
ing  to  say  with  his  kind  looks  all  the  time 
unwiUing,  I  am  quite  content  to  hear  %i  Oi 
And  oh,  my  dear,  my  heart  felt  all  ri£;fai 
moment  I  can't  say  it  felt  light,  for  it  a 
there  lay  upon  me  a  load  of  love  and  gratit 
than  the  old  load  of  sin,  but  it  was  all  swe( 
it  is  all  sweet,  and  I  would  not  have  it  wei 
lighter  for  the  world." 

I  could  not  speak,  I  could  only  bow  do' 
my  face  on  Betty's  hand,  as  I  held  it  in 
were  silent  a  long  time,  and  then  I  said, — 

"  Did  you  teU  Mr.  Nelson  ?" 

"  He  came  and  asked.  I  had  set  myself 
rock,  that  there  should  be  no  crying,  and  | 
singing  over  me,  Mrs.  Kitty,  but  I  was  so  b 
with  the  joy,  that  I  didn't  mind  what  anj 
thought  about  me,  but  sat  ciying  like  a  p< 
am,  until  Mr.  Nelson  came  up  to  me  (piU 
gentle,  and  asked  if  anything  ailed  me,  and 
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'Toa  nuy  thank  the  Lord  for  me,  Mr.  Nelson,  for  to 
my  djiog  day,  I  shall  thank  the  Lord  for  yon,  and  that 
joa  ever  came  to  these  parts.'  Then  he  asked  what  it 
wsB,  ind  I  told  him  all,  Mrs.  Kitty,  as  I  have  told  you, 
ttd  he  looked  mighty  pleased,  and  said  it  was  heing  con- 
ferted ;  and  sud  something  about  the  '  inward  witness,' 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit^  But  what  that  meant  I  knew 
BO  more  than  a  new-bom  babe,  and  I  told  him  so.  I 
koew  my  heart  had  been  as  heavy  as  a  condemned 
mmderei's,  and  maw  I  was  as  happy  as  a  forgiven  child, 
Sbd  all  through  seeing  the  blessed  Lord  in  my  heart. 
And  they  all  smiled  veiy  pleasant,  and  said  that  was 
CBOQgh,  and  that  what  more  there  was  to  learn,  if  I  kept 
OB  reading  the  Bible,  and  went  to  church,  the  Lord  would 
tMdi  me  all  ia  time."  But  I  felt  I  ceuld  bear  no  more 
jut  then,  so  I  wished  them  all  good  day  and  went  home 
alone.  For  I  was  afraid  of  losing  the  great  joy,  Mrs. 
Kit^,  if  I  talked  too  much  about  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
got  a  new  treasure,  and  I  wanted  to  come  home  and 
torn  it  over,  and  look  at  it,  and  make  sure  it  was  all 
troe,  and  all  leally  mine.'* 

**  You  spoke  of  $eting^  Betty,"  I  said,  ''but  you  had 
DO  yisioDs  or  dreams." 

^  ISo,*^  she  said,  *'  and  I  don't  want  any.  I  don't  see 
bow  it  could  be  plainer  than  it  is.  And  I  found  it  quite 
trae,"  she  went  on,  "  about  the  Lord  teaching  me  at 
dmnh.  It  is  strange  I  never  noticed  before  how  the 
pinoQ  says  eveiy  Sunday  in  the  prayers,  so  much  that 
John  Nelson  told  me.  ^  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
Mtiay;'  and  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  all.  The 
fnjtn  seemed  wonderful  and  plain  to  me  to-day,  Mrs. 
Kitty;  but  I  can't  say  Fve  got  to  the  length  as  yet  of 
ndentanding  our  parson.  But,  oh  my  dear,"  she  con- 
ceded, "  it  is  a  great  mercy  for  us  ignorant  folks  tliat 
the  BiUe  does  seem  the  plainest  of  all ! " 

Then  I  left  Betty  agun  to  her  meditations,  and  went 
^  for  the  precious  half  hour  with  Mother,  before 
'  *hther  came  back  from  the  fields.  And  I  thought  it 
^iKlitio  tell  her  as  well  as  I  could  what  Betty  had  told 
■cl  She  was  interested  and  touched,  and  looked  very 
pive  as  she  said — 

**!  don't  see  what  we  can  say  against  it,  Kitty. 
•  Toor  Father  thinks  that  John  Nelson  is  a  very  re- 
■ukable  man.  Anything  which  makes  a  person  keep 
^  temper,  and  love  to  read  the  Bible,  and  go  to 
duudi,  does  seem  in  itself 'good.  But  I  think  Betty  is 
fute  wise  to  wish  to  be  alone,  and  not  to  talk  too  much 
iboQtit  It  seems  to  me  we  want  all  the  strength  re- 
Bgion  can  give  us  for  the  doing  and  the  enduring,  so 
^  there  is  little  to  spare  for  the  talking,  or  to  waste 
u  mere  emotion." 

"Tel,  mother,"  I  said,  ^'it  is  love,  is  it  not,  which 
^tagthens  us  both  to  do  and  to  endure,  and  love  has 
i^  joji  and  sorrows  as  well  as  its  duties." 

"les,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  ''many  sorrows,  and 
(hojoys.  Tet,  Kitty,  love  wpravedy  not  by  its  joys  and 
ivnms,  iriuch  are  so  much  mixed  np  with  self,  but  by 
^.   God  said, '  I  will  have  obedience,  and  not  sacri- 


fice ;'  and  I  think  that  means  that  God  will  have,  not 
the  offering  of  this  or  that  in  the  luxury  of  devotion, 
but  the  sacrifice  of  sdf;  for  obedience  is  nothing  else 
than  the  sacrifice  of  seK" 

"Yet,  Mother,"  said  I,  "if  the  love  is  so  deep  that  it 
makes  the  obedience  a  delight,  can  that  be  a  mistake  ?" 

"  That  would  be  heaven,  child  1"  she  said.  "  But  I 
think  none  but  great  saints  have  experienced  that  on 
earth,  at  least  not  constantly." 

"  Yet,  Mother,"  I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me,  the  more 
one  is  like  a  little  child,  with  Grod,  the  more  one  does 
delight  to  obey." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  little  children  that  are  the  great 
saints,  Kitty,"  she  replied  smiling. 

"  But  you  think  we  need  not  trouble  Betty  about 
what  she  feels,  Mother,"  said  I,  "  she  seems  so  gentle 
and  happy?" 

*'  I  think  we  must  wait  and  see,"  said  Mother. 

And  so  our  conversation  ended. 

Can  it  have  been  only  yesterday  morning  I  was  sit- 
ting mending  Mother's  mittens  in  the  hall  window, 
when  Hugh  Spencer  came  in,  and,  after  just  wishing 
me  good  day,  asked  where  Mother  was,  and  left  me  to 
go  and  find  her  ? 

It  seems  so  much  longer. 

I  felt  surprised  that  he  should  have-  no  more  to  say 
to  me,  when  we  had  not  met  for  months,  and  he  had 
been  ordained  in  the  meantime.  I  thought "l^is  mind 
must  be  lull  of  the  "  subject  (or  object)  in  wfait^  he  and 
Evelyn  are  equally  interested."  And  I  siipi^bBed  he 
wanted  to  consult  Mother  about  it,  thinking^''tne  too 
inexperienced  or  too  much  of  a  child  to  be  able  to  give 
any  advice  worth  having. 

I  did  feel  rather  hurt,  and  I  then  began  to  be  afraid 
I  might  have  shown  him  that  I  felt  vexed,  and  received 
him  stiffly  and  coldly.  And  I  resolved  when  he  came 
in  again  (if  he  came)  to  speak  quite  as  usual  to  him. 
What  right,  indeed,  had  I  to  feel  hurt?  Of  course 
Mother  was  a  better  counsellor  for  any  one  than  I  could 
be ;  and  every  one  could  see  how  much  better  Evelyn's 
opinion  was  worth  having  than  mine.  But  then  my 
thoughts  went  off  into  quite  another  channel 

For  some  days  it  had  been  becoming  dearer  and 
clearer  to  me  that  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  about 
Jack's  debts  was  simply  to  consult  Uugh.  He  already 
knew  the  worst  of  it,  since  Jack  had  written  to  beg  of 
him  himself  I  had  paid  Miss  Pawsey  already,  and 
I  thought  I  would  ask  him  to  settle  with  the  Jew,  and 
to  take  the  rest  of  what  I  had  for  his  own  loan  (of 
course  not  saying  the  money  was  mine).  So  I  sat 
thinking  how  best  to  begin,  and  making  a  number  of 
imaginary  speeches,  in  reply  to  an  equal  number  of 
possible  observations  of  Hugh's,  when  he  returned. 

He  was  alone,  and  I  resolved  not  to  lose  a  minute. 
So,  without  looking  up  from  Mother's  mittens  (for  Jack's 
reputation  was  concerned,  and  it  was  a  delicate  matter 
to  negotiate,  and  I  felt  nervous),  I  began  at  onoe 
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(forgetting  all  m;  speeches),  at  what  iru  certainlj  the 
wrong  end.  I  said,  speaking  vei?  faat,  and  feeling 
myself  colouring  crimson  as  I  spoke — 

"  Hugh,  aome  time  aince  Jack  bonght  a  cherrj- 
coloured  ribbon  for  me,  and  he  said  joa  paid  for  it,  and 
he  left  me  some  nione;— at  least  he  told  me  about  it," 

"  And  will  joii  not  accept  even  a  cherry-coloured 
ribbon  from  me,  Mrs.  Kittj  T  said  Hugh. 

Still  I  did  not  look  up ;  but  I  said— 

"  It  was  not  exactly  that  Jack  told  me;  it  iras  about 
the  ether  money  you  lent  hioi,  and  I  am  to  pay  it  you 
It  *«»"•" 

And  there  I  stopped,  having  hecome  inextricably 
perplexed  between  the  difficulty  of  not  telling  a  story, 
and  of  not  betraying  the  fact  that  I  waa  to  pay  Jack's 
debts  with  my  own  money. 

Tbea  Hugh  spoke,  and  his  Toice  was  very  gentle  and 
low,  for  he  was  standing  quite  near  me ;  and  he  said— 


"  Kitty,  I  came  to  speak  to  yon  abMit  < 
ferent  aubject." 

And  then  I  looked  up,  for  E  thonght  t 
letter. 

But  we  did  not  say  anything  more  that  m 
Jack's  debts. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  we  said. 

Nor,  when  Hugh  went  home  and  Mother  c 
she  say  much. 

She  only  took  me  to  her  haarti  and  ■■■ 
darling  child ! " 

Bvt  I  do  not  fed  any  more  anzie^  about 
ject  (or  object)  in  which  Evelyn  and  Hugh 
intereated." 

To  tbiak  that  Hugh  had  been  wishing  tb 

Only  I  am  not  half  worthy  of  Hugh  and  hi 
Tet  Qod  can  make  me  even  that,  in  time. 


@^^t  Jfoniforti  ^ife  mttt  i\gt  ^tnx  ^bgra^^rtrs. 


No.  8.-LnKE  THB  PHY8ICXAH. 


IS  never  been  doubted  that  the  author 
of  the  third  Gospel  was  Luke,  "  the  be- 
I  '  loved  Physician,"  and  the  companion  of 
Bt  Paul.  We  do  not  "know  much  of  the 
B  of  Luke,— nothing,  indeed,  beyond 
what  we  gather  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. He  seems  to  have  been  by  birth 
a  Oentile,  and  to  have  been  converted  to  Christ  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Paul  He  became  the  companion 
and  fellow-IabourerofthetqMatle  in  his  second  missionary 
journey,  joining  his  oompany  apparently  at  Troas,  and 
going  with  him  to  Macedonia  after  the  vision  of  the 
man  of  that  comitiy  calling  him  to  oame  over  and  help 
them.  We  find  hini  with  Paul  at  Jmuakm,  when  tiie 
apostle  went  up  tn  try  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  and 
Oentile  sections  of  the  Church  ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  or  near  him  at  Cvsarea  during  his  two  years' 
imprisonment  by  Felix ;  he  travelled  with  him  to  Borne, 
sharing  his  shipwreck  at  Malta ;  he  was  with  him  at 
Rome  again,  at  his  second  imprisonment  there  ;  he 
remuned  with  him  at  the  very  last,  on  the  eve  of  his 
mar^rdom,  braving  that  reign  of  terror  which  had 
frightened  away  all  bis  other  companions ;  and  it  gives 
ns  the  higbest  opinion  both  of  the  Christian  devotedneas, 
and  the  warm,  steadfast  heart  of  the  beloved  physician, 
to  read  in  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,—"  Only 
Luke  is  with  me." 

Hii  Ooapel  must  have  been  written  and  published 
aome  time  before  the  Acts ;  for  in  the  introduction  to 
the  latter,  be  refera  to  the  Gospel  as  his  "former  trea- 


tise." Now  the  Book  of  AcU  seems  to 
written  and  pnblifdied  about  the  end  of 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  for  there  it  leaves  t 
consequently  the  Gospel  is  likely  to  have  b 
and  published  a  few  yean  before  tliis,  pei 
the  time  when  Paul  was  impriaoned  at  Q 
all  likelihood,  Luke  would  make  use  of  hia  1 
Palestine  for  searching  out  all  the  "eye-wi 
ministers  of  the  Word"  from  whom  he  couk 
thing  of  the  life  of  Jeaua.  Thereafter, 
Czesarea,  he  would  throw  his  Gospel  into  t 
we  may  readily  believe  what  inlerat  the 
^MBtle  would  take  in  mperintending  its  C 
wid  giving  him  such  information  and  dirt 
deemed  it  requisite  to  supply.  It  doea 
however,  that  Luke  was  much  indetited  t 
information.  Luke  himself  had  evidently 
personal  follower  of  Christ's  ;  but  he  hai 
greatest  pains  to  gather  from  "eye-witnessei 
teis  of  the  Word"  every  piece  of  informatio 
able  to  supply.  He  had  collected,  apparently 
stock  of  material,  bearing  on  the  life  of  Chn 
waa  possible  to  obtain  ;  and  from  that  mass 
he  compiled  the  Gospel  which  is  connect! 
name.  His  books  are  both  dedicated  to  ( 
philiie,"  but  who  this  was,  cannot  be  known, 
in  Greek  means  a  lover  of  God,  and  hence 
supposed  that  he  may  have  been  only  ar 
person.  One  veiy  interesting  f)Kt  coDCmiil 
Christian  Church  comes  out  in  the  fourth ' 
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1 ;  Theopbilus  had  been  iDstracted  ortii^ghl 
My,  (for  such  is  the  import  of  Kartiyrfii}^,  m 
truths  of  the  Gospel  history :  it  thus  appears 
I  before  there  were  any  written  Gospels,  the 
ife  carefully  instructed  in  the  life  of  Christ ; 
ihe  life  of  Christ  was  then  the  great  subject 
>reaching  and  of  teaching,  and  the  question 
be  put,  Ought  it  not,  for  these  purposes,  to 
srominent  than  it  commonly  is  now  ? 
first  notice  the  outward  plan  or  contents  of  the 
r  St  Luke.    One  thing,  in  this  point  of  view, 
sea  every  reader  is,  that  it  is  the  compUtest  of 
ifili.    It  begins  further  back  than  any  of  the 
it  eHries  down  the  histoiy  to  the  very  end  of  the 
fe  of  Jmus.    And  if  to  the  Gospel,  we  add  the 
k  of  LulnTa^  tlie  Acts,  which  is  a  sort  of  continu- 
ihe  Gospd,  m  have,  in  the  twD,  by  far  the  com- 
rangelical  reooKL  of  any.    Luke  begins,  we  say, 
ack  than  any  of  Hm  rest,  for  it  is  only  he  that 
he  annimciation  aai  miraculous  birth  of  the 
er  of  the  Lord.    The  eiioumstances  connected 
birth  of  Jesus  are  so  fully  Mid  particularly  re- 
Luke,  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conviction 
blessed  Virgin  herself  must  have  tamished  part 
imitable  record  in  the  first  two  chapten.   Like 
'  and  Mark,  Luke  says  hardly  a  word  of  the  aarty 
of  Christ  in  Judaea ;  it  is  of  his  Galilean  minis- 
bis  early  chapters  contain  the  account.    But 
iistinguished  by  this  very  noteworthy  fact ;  that 
)  with  most  remarkable  fulness  into  the  details 
)rd*8  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.    The  narrative 
oumey,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  body  of  Luke's 
So  early  as  the  ninth  chapter,  he  begins  to  tell 
at  we  know  took  place  at  the  commencement 
journey,  and  all  the  chapters  between  that  and 
int  of  the  death  are  taken  up  with  events  that 
\j  or  discourses  that  were  spoken,  on  the  way. 
ipeaking,  it  was  probably  more  than  a  single 
;  once  at  Jenisalem  after  the  Transfiguration, 
did  not,  indeed,  return  to  Galilee,  but  he  seems 
made  exairsions  to  a  number  of  places  in  the 
trhood  of  Jerusalem,  before  his  final  entry, 
ost  interesting  period  of  our  Lord's  life  was 
with  beautiful  parables  and  other  discourses, 
t  vexy  wonderful  works ;  what  led  Luke  to  give 
jtrominence  to  these,  we  can  hardly  tell ;  but 
well  be  grateful,  that  one  of  the  Evangelists 
ave  been  led  to  preserve  to  us  so  many  precious 
Ja  of  so  remarkable  a  time. 
;  to  the  circumstance  now  adverted  to,  there 
Luke  very  many  things  that  are  not  found  in 
r  QoapeL   Indeed,  the  number  of  incidents  and 
is  which  Luke  alone  records,  is  not  far  from 
hat  which  he  records  in  common  with  any  other 
ist    This  gives  a  great  freshness  to  the  Gospel 
,  so  much  so,  that  no  reader  is  liable  to  the 
rhieh  we  formerly  adverted  to  as  sometimes 
on  ua  when  we  begin  to  Mark— that  it  is  just 


the  same  thing  over  again.  We  showed,  even  in  regard 
to  Mark,  how  unwarranted  this  feeling  is ;  but  we  do 
not  need  to  show  it  in  the  case  of  Luke ;  in  crossing 
the  fence  from  Maik  to  Luke,  we  feel  instinctively  that 
we  have  come  to  "freih  fialda  and  pastures  new." 

Let  us  now  try  to  point  out  we  of  the  internal 
characteristics  of  St  Luke's  Gospel.  In  M^g  so,  we 
may  begin  by  adverting  to  some  that  seem  to  he  omi- 
nected  with  known  peculiarities  in  the  character  and 
life  of  the  Evangelist 

Two  leading  facts  of  his  history  are  known  to  us  ;  and 
each  of  the  two  seems  to  have  left  a  certain  mark  on 
the  Goapel.  The  one  is,  that  he  was  very  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  apostle  Paul;  the  other,  that  his 
profession  was  that  of  a  physician.  Both  of  these  facts 
have  left  their  impress  on  his  book. 

As  a  companion  of  St.  Paul's— so  endeared  to  him  as 
to  be  called  "the  beloved  physician,"  he  could  not  fail 
to  have  possessed  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  apostle  in 
his  great  views  and  aims.  Of  all  the  characteristic 
views  of  St  Paul,  there  are  two  that  stand  out  very 
prominently :  his  fervent  i^preciation  of  the  world-wide 
character  of  the  Christian  salvation—as  a  salvation  not 
for  the  Jew  only  or  specially,  but  for  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  tongues ;  and  his  not  leas  intense  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrine  of  free  salvation— unmerited,  sove- 
reign grace  from  God  to  the  sinner. 

Both  of  these  views  are  prominent  in  Luke.  He  is 
careM  to  record  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  that  showed 
his  regard  for  Qentiles  as  well  as  Jews:— for  example, 
in  the  discourse  at  Kasareth,  the  preference  that  Elijah 
was  directed  to  show  tomCanaanite  over  all  the  widows 
that  were  in  Israel,  and  EInlia  to  a  Syrian  over  all  the 
lepers  at  home.  He  tells  us  how  id  panning  through  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans,  hp  rebuked  the  iciy  proposal 
of  James  and  Johp ;  and  in  the  parable  of  the  gowl 
Samaritan,  how  he  exalted  the  stranger  far  above  the 
consecrated  priest  and  Levite.  So  also  he  records  the 
healing  of  the  ten  lepers  of  whom  but  one  returned  to 
give  thanks,  and  that  one  was  a  Samaritan.  The  Gos- 
pel of  Luke  is  redolent  of  the  free,  expansive,  unsectarian 
spirit  so  characteristic  of  Paul,  but  so  characteristic  also, 
of  Paul's  great  Master.  Its  spirit  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  wretched  bigotry  that  blinds  one  to  all  that  is 
good  in  any  who  are  not  of  our  own  set  or  sect ;  and  of 
the  no  less  wretched  cowardice  that  secretly  feels  the 
superiority  of  others,  but  wants  the  courage  to  declare  it 

Still  more  strikingly  may  we  find  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  that  which  illustrates  the  other  grand  view  of 
Paul,  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  divine  grace. 
More  than  any  other  evangelist,  Luke  delights  to  record 
the  instaoces  and  the  parables  that  exhibit  the  free  and 
unmerited  grace  of  God  to  sinners.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  What  is  the 
great  lesson  of  that  parable,  but  that  when  we  least 
deserve  it,  we  may  find  a  loving  welcome  and  fr«e  for- 
giveness in  the  heart  of  our  Father,  even  as  Paul  him- 
self, when  he  had  wasted  the  Chureh  of  Christ  by 
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slaughter  and  persecution,  was  admitted  to  the  richest 
mercy  and  dearest  love  of  his  Lord  ?  The  parable  of 
the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee  is  peculiar  to  Luke, 
illustrating  very  clearly  and  convincingly  the  difference 
before  God,  of  the  man  who  trusts  to  his  own  righteous- 
ness, and  the  man  who  feels  that  he  has  no  righteousness 
of  his  own  to  trust  to.  It  is  Luke  too  that  records  the 
beautiful  incident  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,  who 
washed  Christ's  feet  with  her  tears^  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head.  Self-righteousness  got  its  reproof, 
in  connection  with  this  incident,  in  tbe  beautiful  par- 
able of  the  t^'o  debtors,  and  free  grace  was  glorified  in 
the  example  of  the  creditor  who,  wlien  they  had  nothing 
to  pay,  frankly  forgave  them  both.  It  was  on  Luke, 
too,  that  the  memorable  incident  of  the  penitent  thief 
made  the  deepest  impression ;  but  for  his  Qosjiel  that 
crowning  testimony  to  the  power  and  riches  of  divine 
grace  would  have  b^n  lost  to  the  Church ;  and  that  cloud 
of  despair  would  have  closed  on  many  a  stricken  and 
wretched  sinner,  which  has  been  so  often  scattered  as  the 
glorious  sunbeam  that  passed  on  Calvary  from  one  cross  to 
another  has  been  reflected  upon  it,''  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.*' 

Tlie  other  personal  feature  in  the  life  of  Luke  that 
has  left  its  traces  in  his  book,  is  that  by  profession  he 
was  a  physician.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that 
in  this  Gospel  more  prominence  is  given  than  in  any 
other  to  the  healing  of  the  sick.  The  cases  of  healing 
are  more  numerous,  and  they  are  often  recorded  with  a 
minuteness  and  carefulness  of  detail  that  would  not 
occur  to  an  ordinary  narrator.  Thus,  Luke  tells  us  that 
the  fever  with  which  Peter's  mother-in-law  was  afflicted 
was  a  great  fever,  indicating,  as  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  a  particular  class  of  fevers,  recognised  by  ancient 
medical  authorities.  Again,  when  describing  the  case 
of  the  woman  bowed  down  by  the  spirit  of  infirmity,  he 
tells  us  that  she  had  been  eighteen  years  in  that  state, 
and  in  like  manner,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  may 
observe  how  carefully  he  states  particulars  regarding 
cases  of  disease.  Throughout  his  Gospel,  too,  we  may 
trace  the  good  physician's  babit  of  careful  examination 
and  accurate  statement.  Among  other  things,  tliis 
appears  in  his  attention  to  dates,  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  states  periods  of  time.  Thus  it  is  Luke  alone 
that  telis  us  that  on  the  eighth  day  Jesus  was  circum- 
cised ;  that  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  brought  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  temple ;  tliat  wlion  baptized  by  John, 
his  age  was  thirty  years;  and  that  it  was  a  period  of 
forty  days  that  elapsed  between  his  resurrection  and  his 
ascension  to  heaven.  These  may  seem  but  little  matters; 
but  they  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  pains-taking 
accuracy  of  the  evangelist ;  they  show  us  clearly  that  as, 
in  liis  cliaractor  of  physician,  he  would  have  prescribed 
nothing  till  he  had  examined  minutely  all  about  his 
patient;  so  in  his  character  of  historian  he  would  have 
set  down  nothing,  till  he  had  patiently  and  minutely 
inquired  into  every  particular  of  its  truth. 

But  there  are  higher  features  of  the  physician's  char- 


acter stamjted  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke.    No  profeanoBof 
a  secular  kind  demands  tendemcM  of  feeling  more  tba 
a  physician's.    A  hard-hearted  pbyaician  is  a  nuoita 
And  where  there  is  a  measure  of  tendemett  to  bega 
with,  the  practice  of  the  profeuion  exeraiei  ai 
develops  it,  and  if  the  loving'  spirit  of  Christ  be  ttoe 
likewise,  the  result  is  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  fte 
most  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  beneToknoe.   It  m 
so  in  the  case  of  Luke.    Ue  was  evidently  a  mn  of 
very  tender  heart,  a  warm  friend,  ''the  beloved  pfajB- 
cian."    In  many  ways,  this  shows  itself  in  his  GoqieL 
His  allusions  to  cases  of  great  distiesa  are  made  iritk 
obvious  sympathy.    He  seems  to  have  had  special  pbr 
sure  in  thinking  of  Christ  as  the  great  Healer,  tbe  pxi 
physician,  and  in  both  quoting  prophecies  and  reooniiig 
events  that  showed  how  emphatically  he  was  so.  It  ii 
he  that  has  preserved  the  saying  of  Christy  whe&  tke 
two  brethren  wished  fira  to  be  called  down  from  hesiCDN 
tbe  Samaritans, "  The  Son  of  man  is  come,  not  to  deitnf 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them :"  m  Mjing  once  lo  DoNy 
appropriated  by  the  French  physician  whom  Kspokoi^ 
during  his  expedition  through  Syria,  instructed  to  poim 
the  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Jaffa— "Sir,  my  vocatJoois 
to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it"    It  is  he  that  telli » of 
Christ  rising  up  in  the  synagogue  of  Naaieth  to  nid 
the  passage — "The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  topmeh 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  bed  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliveraoce  to  the  ciptinsy 
and  the  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  stlibertj 
them  that  are  bruised." 

His  Gospel  is  full  of  incidents  that  show  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  Thus,  it  has  been  noticed,  tbsttl0« 
is  more  said  of  widawt  in  this  Gospel  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  Anna,  who  waited  for  Jesus  in  the  temple  taf 
a  widow— a  widow  of  fourscore  and  four  yean.  Ih^ 
woman  to  whom  Elijah  was  sent  at  Sarepta  is  tpediQj 
referred  to  as  a  widow.  The  woman  of  Nain  wboie  iob 
Jesus  raised  to  life  was  a  widow.  The  woman  in  bo 
parable  of  the  unjust  judge,  who  is  set  forth  si  aaeS' 
ample  in  prayer,  was  a  widow. 

So  also  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  t^Hdren  have  a  bok* 
prominent  place  than  elsewhere.  It  is  the  childreB'* 
G  ospel.  1 1  is  here  we  have  the  picture  of  the  babe  Ipif  ^ 
the  manger.  It  is  here  we  are  told  of  the  diild  Jenncoe** 
ing  up  to  Jerusalem  and  being  lost  by  his  parenta  Hci^ 
too,  as  in  some  of  the  other  Gospels,  we  have  reended 
the  beautiful  invitation,  *'  Suffer  little  children  to  cop^ 
unto  me ;"  as  well  as  other  sayings  of  Christ  sboot  dnl" 
dren,  fuU  of  encouragement,  and  rebuke,  and  isatindii^ 
And  then,  too,  we  may  notice  how  Luke  takes  tpviM 
notice  of  miff  children.  It  is  Luke  that  tells  ttihi<^ 
the  child  of  J  aims  was  his  only  daughter.  It  is  Luke  tlia> 
records  the  plaintive  plea  of  the  father  of  the  \sbi^ 
child,  '*  Master,  I  beseech  thee,  look  upon  my  9UhP^ 
he  is  mine  only  child**  And  when  stating  th« bn^ 
table  case  of  the  woman  of  Kain,  whose  son  tbej  «^ 
carrying  out  to  bury,  he  particularly  tells  ui  tfait  ■ 
was  the  only  child  of  his  mother. 
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ire  emphatically  still,  we  may  see  the  tender- 
nke*8  own  heart  in  the  narratives  of  Christ^s 
I  which  he  has  placed  on  record.  Here  we 
n  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan— that 
diing  record  of  vile  hard-heartedness  on  the 
and  of  warm  human  sympathy  on  the  other, 
y  advert  to  the  parable  of  the  Eich  Man  and 

Was  ever  hell  and  hell-fire  described  with 
ider  touch  as  that  of  this  parable  ?    Could  any 

delineated  the  seene  without  revolting  us, 
irt  was  not  steeped  in  tenderness  ?  What  a 
IB  contrast  to  the  frightful  rhapsodies  about 
larse  untender  preachers  1  We  cannot  advert 
1  the  instances  of  Christ's  tenderness  in  Jiuke 
light  notice.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  it  is 
'» pictures  the  Savour,  in  his  triumphal  march^ 
iito  tears  on  the  brow  of  Olivet,  when  he  came 
city,  an^  pouring  his  heart  out  in  agony, 
be  knew  not  the  things  that  belonged  to  her 
t  is  Luke,  too,  that  tells  us  of  that  touching 
^e  way  to  Calvary,  when  the  woman  following 
and  lamented  Jesus.  ''And  Jesus  turning 
n  said.  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
eep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.  For 
e  dafs  are  coming  in  the  which  they  shall  say, 
re  the  barren  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare, 
paps  that  never  gave  suck.  Then  shall  they 
say  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the 
er  us.  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  the  green 
t  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?" 
I  may  say,  extending  and  enlarging  our  remark, 
B  gives  special  prominence  in  his  Gospel  to  the 
uMture  and  human  feelings  of  Christ  There 
In  Luke  than  any  where  else  about  the  man 
8U8.  WhUe  John  begins  his  Gospel  by  telling 
eternal  generation  of  the  Divine  Word,  Luke 
1  by  telling  us  of  the  birth  on  earth  of  the  Son 

It  is  Luke  that  gives  us  our  chief  information 
rthly  relations  of  Jesus— Zacharias  and  Eliza- 
m  the  Baptist  and  Mary  his  mother.  It  is 
t  tells  us  of  his  being  subject  to  his  parents, 
is  visit  to  tiie  temple,  and  of  his  growing  in 
nd  in  stature  (for  even  that  he  does  not  omit) 
voor  with  God  and  man.  It  is  Luke  that  gives 
ief  g^mpses  of  his  mode  of  life— that  tells  us 
men  that  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance 
Magdalene,  Joanna,  Susanna,  and  the  rest; 
records  his  own  touching  saying,  ''Foxes  have 
i  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
lath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  It  is  he  that 
ow  he  dined  with  the  Pharisee  when  the  woman 
a  aioner  came  to  anoint  his  feet,  and  also  how 
I  with  ZacchsBus  at  Jericho,  to  the  great 
if  the  Pharisees.  It  is  more  in  Luke  than  in 
te  other  Gospels  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  in 
nan  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  and  that  we 
the  enoomagement  which  this  fact  supplies  to 
boUnen.to  the  throne  of  grace  that  we  may 


obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  us  in  our  time  of 
need. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  Luke's 
Gospel  that  we  find  in  it  more  about  Prayer  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  In  fact,  it  has  been  called  the 
Gospel  of  Prayer.  In  two  great  forms,  this  subject  is 
brought  before  us.  We  have  Christ's  %nMar\uBtwn»  on 
prayer,  and  Christ's  ejfample  in  prayer.  It  is  Luke 
who  tells  us  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  given  in  uiswer 
to  the  request  of  the  disciples — '^Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray."  In  Luke,  we  find  the  Lord's  Prayer  enforced  by 
a  parable— that,  of  the  three  loaves,  the  value  of  ear- 
nestness in  prayer  being  illustrated  by  the  ease  of  the 
man  who  yielded  at  midnight  even  to  the  unseasonable 
request  of  his  neighbour.  Then  we  have  also  in  Luke 
the  parable  of  the  importunate  widow,  to  show  that  men 
ought  always  to  p^y  and  not  to  faint  And  we  have 
the  parable  of  the  two  men  who  went  up  to  the  temple 
to  pray,— the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,— to  exemplify 
the  spirit  of  acceptable  and  unacceptable  prayer. 

But  it  is  chiefly  by  our  Lord's  own  example  that  the 
duty  of  prayer  is  enforced  in  Luke.  It  is  here  we 
are  told  that  it  was  as  Jesus  was  praying,  at  his  baptism, 
that  the  Spirit  came  down  upon  him.  Here  we  learn  that 
after  the  cure  of  the  leper,  when  multitudes  followed  Jesus, 
"  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness  and  prayed."  Here, 
also,  we  are  told  that  after  the  cure  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand,  "Jesus  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray 
and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God."  It  is  Luke 
that  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  alone  praying,  when  the 
disciples  came  to  him  and  he  asked  them, — "  Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  nm  ? "  It  is  Luke  also  that  tells  us  that 
it  was  as  he  prayed  that  the  fashion  of  bis  countenance 
became  changed  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  It 
is  he,  also,  that  tells  us  that  it  was  when  Jesus  had 
himself  been  praying,  that  the  disciples  came  and  said 
to  him,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  It  is  Luke  that  re- 
cords Christ's  prayer  for  Peter,—"  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  thee  ....  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee."  It  is 
Luke  that  twice  over  records  the  Saviour's  counsel  to 
the  disciples  at  Gethsemane— "  Pray  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation."  In  this  Gospel^  too,  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  Saviour's  prayer, — "  Being  in  an  agony,  he  pxajed 
the  more  earnestly."  And  last  of  all,  it  is  Lnke  only 
who  records  two  of  our  Lord's  own  prayers  on  the  Cross 
—that  for  his  murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them,,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do ;"  and  the  last  breathing 
for  himself,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I.  commend  my 
spirit." 

It  is  beautiful,  it  is  extremely  touching,  to  find  the 
blessed  Saviour,  from  first  to  last  in  this  Gospf^^  »  man 
of  prayer.  It  is  more,  it  is  humbling.  These  constant 
prayers  of  Jesus,  how  do  they  reprove  our  prayerlessness  ? 
If  he  felt  he  neSeded  to  pray  so  often,  how  much  more 
we !  If  he,  the  Holy  One,  the  Son  of  God,— how  much 
more  we,  who  are  so  fuU  of  guilt,  and  corruption,  and 
infirmity  of  every  kind !  Had  St  Lnke  preserved  for  us 
no  other  specifd  trait  of  Jesus  than  just  this  one  thingi 
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hiB  perpetual  piajeifulnc^,  would  he  not  have  conferred 
on  DS  an  luupeokable  benefit,  and  would  not  his  Qoapel 
have  been  demrving  of  perpetual  veneration  I 

One  or  two  other  traits  of  Luke'a  Oospel  can  be  but 
nientioited — hardlj  even  illustrated.  We  may  notice, 
as  connected  with  the  last  topic,  the  prominence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  this  QospeL  He  is  meotioned  very  often. 
The  forerunner  of  Jesus  was  to  be  filled  with  the  Holj 
Ghost  bom  hia  uiothei's  womb.  On  Mar;  the  Hoi; 
Ghost  was  to  come,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  was 
to  overshadow  her.  Elizabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Qhost.  So  also  was  Zacharias.  "How  much  more 
shall  Qod  give  his  lluly  Spirit  to  theni  that  ask  him  1 " 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ia  upon  me,  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me."  It  ia  obvious  that  thia  view  of 
the  importance  and  the  personal  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  abreody  given  to  Luke,  prepared  him  specially 
and  pre-emineQtly  for  recording  the  events  of  Pente- 
cost, and  the  early  history  of  the  Church  1  The  Book 
of  Acts  has  been  called  "  The  Goapel  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,"  it  is  so  fuU  of  His  agency  and  the  results  of 
Hia  mighty  power. 

Again,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  abounds  in  notices  of  joy 
and  gladness,  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  spirit 
of  this  Oospel  is  anything  but  sombre.  It  ia  full  of 
blinks  of  the  Sun  of  heaven.  "  Thou  slialt  have  joy  and 
gladness,"  said  the  angel  to  Zachoriaa,  "  atid  many  ahall 
rejoice  in  hia  btrth."  "  Fear  not,  fur  behold  I  bring  you 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 
"  There  is  Joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Ood  over 
one  sbner  that  lepenteth."  "Rejoice  not  because  the 
JevlLiare  subject  to  you,  hut  rather  rejoice  because  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven."  "The  whole  multitude 
of  the  disciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praiae  God  with  a 
loud  voice  for  all  the  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen." 
As  be  went  into  heaven,  "  the  disciples  worshipped  hini 


and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy."  St  Lnki 
was  evidently  of  a  genial,  happy  temperamanL  And 
his  Gospel  sliould  greatly  commend  itadf  to  sU  wlw 
delight  in  the  cheerful  and  benignant  aapaet  li  tlw 
grace  of  God. 

Finally,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  full  of  "  glory  to  Ocd." 
The  angel's  anthem  struck  the  key'diote,  "  Glory  to  G«d 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  mn.' 
And  throughout  the  Gospel  the  same  note  is  ever  ttM- 
berating.  The  shepherds  returned  "glorifyiog  and 
prusing  Ood  for  what  the;  bad  heard  and  seen."  Ih 
man  cured  of  palsy  returned  to  his  home  "  gtoriffiai 
God."  The  people  of  Nain  glonBed  God.  So  did  Oa 
woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity.  So  did  one  of  Ibe 
two  lepeia,  with  a  loud  voice.  So  did  the  Uiod  nsi 
at  Jericho.  And  so  did  the  Roman  centurion  at  Ux 
Cross— he  glorified  God,  saying,  "  Certainly  thia  mi  t 
righteous  man." 

In  regard  to  all  these  particulars  list  eaumerattd,  it 
might  be  shown  that  the;  are  points  much  dwelt  cs  b; 
Luke's  great  instructor  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  Wbil 
did  St.  Paul  teach  more  frequeutlj  and  more  etmettlj 
than  to  pray  without  ceasing  t  WhosocoostantJjtaiifU 
the  value  of  the  Hoi;  Spirifs  worit?  Who  iO  oto 
called  his  disciples  to  a  spirit  of  joyfHilneas)  Orrtu 
more  constantly  and  more  carefully  ascribed  all  the  gl«T 
of  salvation  to  Ood  7  The  more  we  ponder  these  things 
the  more  do  we  understand  the  strong  bond  of  lynjatt; 
that  bound  Luke  and  Paid  together ;  and  the  note 
readily  can  we  fauc;  the  delight  with  which  they  would 
read  each  other's  writings, —Paul,  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke ;  and  Luke,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul 

God  grant  us  all  bis  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  the  peruul 
of  thia  Gospel  doubly  profitable  to  us  inaU  timecotning' 
From  this  fresh,  sparkling  well  of  salvation,  may  we  iO, 
man;  a  day,  draw  water  with  joy .' 


THE   TIHE. 


lUEvine  waa from  the  earliest  ages  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  Bible  lauds ; 
and  it  was  one  of  those  natural  ob- 
jects most  frequently  selected  by  the 
sacred  writers  for  the  illustration  of 
divine  trutli.  It  was  ftuniliar  to  all, 
and  it  wsa  prized  by  all  As  the  cedar 
was  king  of  trees  iu  gmudeur,  strength,  and  beauty 
(I  Kings  iv.  33),  the  vine  was  king  of  trees  in 
richness  and  utility  (Judg  ix.  12).  It  waa  the 
emblem  of  fertility  and  abundance.  The  land 
given  in  covenant  prnmiBe  tu  Crbd's  people  was 
described  as  "  b  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and 
vitut"  (Deut.  viii.  8);  "aland  of  com  and  wiw" 


(icxziii.  38);  oud  the  choice  blessing  pronoaim' 
by  the  dying  patriarch  upon  Jndfth  was  in  thess 
words — words,  tho  full  force  and  significance  d 
which  an  inhabitant  of  Palestiae  alone  could  fsUr 
comprehend  ajid  appreciate — "  Binding  bis  ft^ 
unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  chws 
vine ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  aaA  Ui 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  gnpear  tat  tijn  shall  ba 
red  with  vine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk' 
(Gen.xlix.11,  12).  The  vine,  too,  was  the  emUoi 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  Hence  the  apjropiist*- 
neai  of  the  imagery  employed  to  descrilM  Solomoo'i 
peaceful  and  prosperous  reign, — "  And  Jodah  wi 
Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man   under  his  vui 
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nder  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
all  the  days  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  iv.  25 ; 
le  Micah  iv.  4).  The  fruitlessness  of  the  vine 
1  emblem  of  utter  barenuess  (Hab.  iii  17); 
le  destruction  of  the  vine  of  complete  deso- 
(Hos.  il  12;  Joel  L  7-12).  The  vine  was 
le  chosen  emblem  of  Qod*s  ancient  people, 
iiirch.  Brought  up  out  of  £g3rpt^  planted 
'.  sunny  hills  of  Palestine,  tended  with  the 
t  care,  cultivated  with  the  utmost  skill, 
)d  with  the  utmost  watchfulness : — "  What 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that 
B  not  done  in  it?"  What  wonderful  ex- 
reness  and  power  the  plaintive  and  beauti- 
igeryof  Isaiah  v.  1-7,  and  Psalm  Ixxx.  8-12, 
3S  when  read  by  the  careful  student  of 
ore!  What  a  pang  of  remorse,  of  bitter, 
grief,  must  it  send  through  the  heart  of  the 
tened  and  thoughtful  Jew!  With  what 
d  agony  and  earnestness  must  he  now,  as 
ds  the  words,  pour  forth  the  prayer  of  his 
laahnist: — 

**  0  God  of  hosts,  we  thee  beseech, 
Retam  now  onto  thine ; 
Look  down  from  hesTen  in  love,  behold, 
AndTiaUthJsthyYine!'* 

the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  of  all 
ore  metaphors  is  that  in  which  our  Lord 
res  himself  and  his  people  to  the  vine  and 
nches : — "  /  am  the  vine^  ye  are  tlie  branches; 
t  ahideih  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  tlie  satne 
*h  forth  much  Jruit;  for  severed  from  me 
do  nothing  ^*  (John  xv.  1-8).  I  have  seen 
le  in  every  part  of  Palestine;  on  the  ter- 
lills  of  Judah,  in  the  deep  glens  of  Ephraim, 
rich  plain  of  Damascus,  and  on  the  rugged 
i  of  Lebanon.  I  have  seen  it  trained  in 
it  forms,  and  cultivated  in  different  ways ; 
:  every  different  place,  in  every  varying 
mder  every  new  aspect,  it  seemed  to  me'to 
;  new  and  graphic  illustrations  of  the  union 
subsists  between  Christ  and  his  Church. 
,  one  would  almost  think  that  the  vine  had 
zpreaaiy  designed  in  the  infinite  wisdom 
great  Creator,  to  typify,  in  its  nature,  its 
,  ite  culture,  and  its  objects,  Christ  and  his 

Jlie  hills  of  Judah,  and  on  the  sloping  sides 
eol*8  vale — ^fiuned  now,  as  of  yore,  for  its 


great  bunches  of  grapes  (Num.  xiiL  23,  24) — 
the  vine  is  trained  on  terraces,  or  on  rude  treUis- 
worL  The  stem  is  usually  almost  hid  among 
rocks  and  stones,  and  the  branches  often  extend 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  on  each  side,  hanging  over  the 
terrace  walls,  or  creeping  along  the  wooden  rails. 
But  however  far  the  branches  reach,  however 
wide  the  boughs  spread,  they  are  all  joined  to  one 
stem,  and  draw  from  it  their  life  and  strength. 
So  is  it  with  the  Church.  Its  branches  spread 
widely  too.  Over  every  part  of  Britain,  to  every 
country  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
they  have  already  extended.  We  see  them  cling- 
ing still  to  the  wild  Alpine  cliffs,  where,  amid 
eternal  snows  and  the  muniments  of  the  rocks, 
they  found  a  refuge  and  a  home,  while  the  storms 
of  persecution  swept  over  Europe.  We  see  them 
flourish  now  on  the  ice-girt  shores  of  Greenland, 
on  "Indians  coral  strand,"  in  the  pestilential 
marches  of  Africa,  on  the  blood-stained  soil  of 
America ;  and  we  see  them  shooting  far,  far  out 
to  the  great  continents  and  little  islets  that  stud 
the  vast  southern  sea.  But  however  far  the 
branches  of  the  Church  reach,  however  wide  they 
spread,  however  different  the  climes  and  countries 
in  which  they  flourish,  they  are  all  united  to  one 
stem,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  him  alone 
they  derive  life  and  strength. 

In  the  plain  of  Damascus  the  vines  frequently 
appear  in  a  different  form.  I  once  measured  a 
stem  there  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  I  have 
seen  many  from  two  to  four  feet.  Then  I  was 
reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  "Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  Thou  preparedst 
room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep 
root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  ....  Tlie  boughs  there- 
of were  like  the  goodly  cedars'^  (Ixxx.  8-10).  In 
that  glorious  plain  it  frequently  happens  that  one 
great  bough  of  a  vine  winds  itself  round  the  giant 
trunk  of  a  forest  tree,  shoots  up  its  gnarled  arms, 
and  never  stops  its  onward,  upward  growth  till  it 
has  covered  every  branch  with  the  rich  garlands 
of  its  foliage,  and  bent  down  every  bough  and 
twig  with  clusters  of  grapes ;  while  another  bough 
of  the  same  vine  selects  another  stately  tree*,  and 
in  like  manner  adorns  it  with  drapery,  and  loads  it 
with  fruit.  And  yet  however  far  those  boughs 
are  separated,  however  high  they  shoot,  they  are 
united  in  one  parent  stem  below.     So  is  it  with 
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the  Church.  One  branch  of  that  hesTenly  vine 
selects  one  land ;  it  spreada  over  its  broad  plains, 
through  its  beautiful  gtens,  up  its  mountain 
steeps,  into  the  heart  of  its  great  citiea  J  and  under 
the  divine  blessing  it  never  ceases  to  grow  and 
proaper  till  it  has  covered  the  countrjr  with  the 
rich  foliage  of  Christian  ordbances  and  Cbristiau 
institutions,  and  filled  its  happy  homes  with  the 
precious  fhuts  of  Christian  charity.  Another 
branch  of  the  Church  selects  another  country,  in 
a  different  clim^  and  among  a  different  people, 
and  accociidishea  a  like  noble  work.  But  how- 
ever widely  separate  these  branches  may  be  1^ 
the  accidents  i>f  geographical  position  aad  ex- 
ternal organization,  tbey  are  united  in  one  parent 
stem,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven. 

Under  yet  artother  aspect  I  once  saw  a  noble 
vine,  which  appeared  to  symbolize  even  more  im- 
pressively one  grand  characteristic  of  Christ's 
Church.  I  was  on  n  visit  at  the  palace  of  the 
ruling  prince  of  Lebonoa  In  bis  garden  waa  a 
vine,  among  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  One 
branch  of  it  was  trained  by  taste  and  skill  into  a 
beautiful  bower  where  the  prince  and  the  mem- 


bers of  his  fanuly  were  wont  to  reduk 
the  noon-day  heat;  and  another bmoehh 
its  way  through  the  garden  wall,  and  hat 
with  its  spreading  boughs  and  dense  k 
rustic  porch  of  w  humble  peasant'^  bi 
yet  the  sap  which  gave  toeach  of  thoMt 
bursting  bud,  spreading  lea^  and  clostmi 
of  grapes,  flowed  from  one  and  the  san 
stem.  So  is  it  i  IV  the  Church.  On 
adorns  the  gilded  hills  of  '^ndsor, 
around  them  a  clwm  and  »  beauty  sue 
splendours  of  architecture,  and  the  ace 
treasures  of  art  oould  never  impart,  whil< 
branch  enters  the  hut  of  the  peasant  on  t' 
tain  side,  or  the  humble  dwelling  of  th 
in  the  city  lane,  diffusing  a  radiance  i 
even  there,  which  poverty,  and  sufia 
sorrow  osn  never  dispel  And  both 
unite  in  Jesus. 

It  is  a  glorious  truth  that  rich  and  p 
and  low,  crowned  prince,  and  toi^-wom 
meet  in  the  same  church  on  earth,  aitd  p 
the  same  bosom  in  het^vet^ 

Apra  IBM 


THE   STSAH0EB  IN   THE  VALLET8, 


-"OCT  0»  THE  nKPIHB." 

le  irho  has  explored  the  mioB  of  a 
nteditevBl  eaetle  may  form  a  tolerably 
nccnrate  idea  of  the  giouny  dungeon  to 
which,  in  obedience  to  the  corouiands  of 
Tidal,  Henri  de  la  Vaur  iras  consigned. 
A  feeble  gUmner  of  light  enabled  him  to 
discern  the  low  vaulted  roof  and  damp 
clay  floor  of  his  prison,  no  other  object  met  his  sight, 
and  equally  blank  and  cheerless  seemed  his  mental 
horizon.  He  well  knew  into  whose  hands  be  had  fallen, 
and  that  Inquisitors  did  not  lightly  surrender  their 
prey ;  he  was  conscious  that  one  price  alone  would  be 
Hccoimted  soffident  for  his  ransom,  but  that  price  in- 
volved, not  merely  the  denial  of  certain  opinions,  but 
treason  gainst  a  hving  and  loving  Master,  and  therefore 
his  loyal  heart  refused  it  without  hesitation  and  deter- 
minately.  Thus  waa  he  spared  bonis  of  mental  agony 
and  conflict ;  he  might  be  in  darkness,  but  at  least  he 
WIS  at  anchor.  He  "  wished  for  the  day,"  none  more 
earnestly,  but  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him  that  bii 
moorings  might  give  way.  Nor  could  the  terrois  of  his 
earlier  jears  re-assert  their  sway  over  his  Qiind,  Like 
the  nervous  fears  that  sometimes  assail  us  during  the 


hours  of  darkness,  they  vanished  befbre  the  i 
an  assured  faith  and  hope.  Whatever  snfferinj 
be  called  on  to  endure,  howerer  hideous  mig 
form  assumed  by  the  last  enemy  Death,  he 
Ont  would  stand  by  him  b 


But  although  "  not  afraid,"  he  was  "  east  i 
is  true  he  had  always  anticipated  aa  probable 
termination  of  his  career,  but  he  did  not  ei 
soon.  He  hoped  to  labonr  for  a  fbw  yean  at  I 
Msster's  vmeyard ;  he  hoped  to  revisit  the  b 
childhood,  and  cany  thither  tlie  meiaage  of 
good-will.  Where  now  were  bis  dreams  of  fat 
neM  ?  He  had  returned  Indeed  to  J«ngned( 
daj's  journey  there,  the  fint,  had  led  him  toadi 
probid)ly  a  grave.  Waa  Chit  to  be  the  endt 
purpoee  then  had  he  lived,  studied,  prayed 
had  he  enlightened?  To  whom  had  be  t 
truths  he  held  so  precious !  What  had  he  iJ 
Vance  his  Saviour's  kingdom  I  Nothing,  whih 
to  do  BO  much.  And  with  this  thought  came 
keen,  that  Henri  de  la  Taut  bowed  hiiBsetf  to 
pressed  his  burning  forehead  agMOst  tha,( 
clay,  and  wept  aloud. 

He  thought  of  hia  friends  in  the  Tallaji, 
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id  loving  father,  of  his  "little  sister'*  Aim^ 
ley  mourn  him,  would  they  know  the  manner 
ihf  He  hoped  not,  there  was  sorrow  enough 
red,  and  he  would  not  that  any  shadow  should 
I  sake  on  the  cottage  in  the  Valley  of  the 
wever  it  might  fare  with  hiro,  he  prayed  that 
blessings  might  rest  on  those  tender,  faithful 
f  he  had  been  spared  to  return,— a  thought 
sdously  entertained  before  rose  unbidden 
depths  of  his  heart,  to  suggest  what  might 
,— but  all  such  thoughts  seemed  idle  now. 
ster,"  he  murmured,  "I  can  but  commend 
ir  Father  in  Heaven.  His  guardianship  is 
than  mine." 

3  grew  more  calm,  as  the  great  truth  came 
to  his  mind,  that  in  the  same  wise  guardian- 
K)  was  included.  With  deeper  meaning  than 
6  the  words  of  the  believing  Centurion  went 
is  heart,  and  he  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of 
laith  ''to  ftis  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to 
^e,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  (liLs)  servant,  Do 
be  doeth  it*'  Was  he  not  His  servant,  and 
le  ordained  every  step  of  his  pathway  ?  By 
id  appointment  he  was  here,  and  therefore  it 
ght  place  for  him. 

I  it  was  as  well  for  Henri  that  he  remained  in 
of  the  Intrigues  which  had  drawn  him  into 
ex,  and  to  which  he  was  being  sacrificed. 
e,  in  fact,  of  no  importance  to  him.  He  was 
"  for  the  Word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony 
Christ,"  and  not  the  less  really  so  because  the 
lal.  arrested  him  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme 
for  its  object  the  alteration  of  the  succession 
le  house  of  Montmartre. 
hours^  passed  away  slowly,  and  then  a  hand 
im  through  the  trap-door  above  him  a  loaf  of 
i  a  jar  of  water,  but  no  communication  was 
or  possible.  At  length  the  darkness  of  his 
eemed  to  become  more  dense,  and  he  rather 
lan  knew  that  it  was  night.  He  tried  to  sleep, 
ind  had  been  so  tranquillized  by  communion 
inseen  and  heavenly  Friend,  that  sleep  came 
soon  as  he  desired  it. 

Q,  happy  and  soothing  in  its  effects,  and  yet 
enUy  distinct  to  be  afterwards  remembered, 
flly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  some  visi- 
the  light  of  a  lamp  flashing  across  his  face, 
i  np,  and  much  to  his  surprise  saw  Gaspard 
lartre  standhog  over  him. 
ihoa  canst  sleep  thus  in  a  dungeon,  Yaudois," 
roung  knight  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

0  Qod  I  could  change  with  thee !" 

ange  wish  for  the  heir  of  the  noble  house  of 
xt^  replied  the  prisoner  rising. 

1  setted  himself  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  and 
momentB  looked  in  silence  at  Henri,  who, 
\  what  might  be  the  purport  of  this  visit, 
his  gue,  and  beheld  in  the  kmp-light  a  face 
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so  wild  and  wan  with  anguiedi  that  he  could  not  repress 
the  eager  inquiry,  "  Lord  of  Montmartre,  what  aileth 
thee?" 

A  ghastly  smile  quivered  on  Gaspard's  lip  as  he 
answered,  ''  Methinks  thy  situation  demands  more 
consideration  at  present  than  mine.  Thou  art  in  the 
clutches  of  the  relentless  remorseless  Yidal,  and — 
through  ray  fault." 

"  Nay,"  returned  Henri  quickly.  "  Be  just  to  thy- 
self, sir  knight.  How  couldst  thou  have  foreseen  the 
monk's  stratagem  ? " 

''  Of  that  stratagem  /  was  the  intended  victim." 

"Brother— son  of  my  people— I  will  hide  nought 
from  thee,"  Gaspard  began,  but  strong  emotion  choked 
his  utterance.  After  a  pause  he  continued  more  calmly. 
"  First,  I  would  say  to  thee,  I  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  achieve  thy  deliverance,  and  I  hope  to  succeed ;  but 
thy  enemy  and  mine  is  strong  in  his  iron  wHl,  strong  in 
the  sanction  derived  from  the  Church  whose  power  he 
wields,  strong  in  the  influence  which  superstition  gives 
him  over  the  mind  of  my — of  the  Baron  de  Mont- 
martre." 

"  Canst  thou  come  here  unwatched  and  unsuspected 
by  him  ? "  asked  Henri. 

"Yes;  my  strength  lies  in  tlus,  every  retainer  of 
Montmartre  down  to  the  youngest  page  would  give  his 
life  for  me,  and  all  abhor  the  fanatic  Cistercian  and  his 
precious  confederate,  the  scoundrel  Bertrand  D' Aymonet 
Vaudois,  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  away  from  me  ?" 

"  Because  thy  words  perplex  and  grieve  me." 

"  I  will  explain  them.  Listen,  Henri  de  la  Vaur,-^ 
my  tale  is  a  strange  and  sad  one.  I  have  sinned  against 
God  and  man ;  for  fourteen  long  years  I  have  lived  a 
Ue.*: 

He  said  these  words  in  a  slow,  reluctant  way,  forcing 
them  as  it  were  one  by  one  from  his  lips,  whilst,  the 
crimson  flush  of  shame  mantled  his  cheek  and  brow. 
Henri  could  only  look  on  in  silent  wonder. 

"I  am  not  Gaspard  de  Montmartre.  Henri,  thou 
hast  spent  some  time,  thou  sayest,  in  the  Alpine  valleys, 
hast  thou  ever  visited  a  secluded  spot  called  the  Yalley 
oftheGuUI" 

"I  know  it-well?" 

"  There  was  I  bom,  there  I  passed  the  first  years  and 
the  only  happy  ones  of  my  life." 

"And  thy  father  r 

"  The  B«*be  Amaud.  Speak,  dost  thou  know  him  7 
Does  he  yet  live?" 

"  Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee ! "  murmured  Henri, 
and  yielding  to  an  impulse  he  could  not  restrain  he 
threw  himself  on  Gkispaid's  neck — or  Rene's— and  em- 
braced him. 

"  Birother  of  mine  in  good  sooth  thou  art,"  he  said, 
"for  never  breathed  there  a  more  loving  father  than 
thine  has  proved  to  me.  R6n6,  he  lives— lives  and 
mourns  to  this  day  for  his  lost  son." 

"  Tell  me  more— my  mother  ?" 
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"  Alas,  I  have  but  seen  her  grave.  She  died  ere  my 
journey  to  the  Valleys,  nine  years  since." 

R^n6  bid  bis  face  and  T^as  silent  for  some  minutes. 
Then  he  said  almost  timidly,  ^  And  my  brother  Antoine, 
my  little  sisters  Louise  and  Aim^e?" 

'^Aotoine  and  Louise  have  rejoined  their  mother. 
Aim6e  lives." 

"  Thou  didst  know  my  name,  they  speak  of  me  still  ?" 
continued  R6n6,  after  anotber  pause. 

"Aim^e  sometimes  talks  of  tbee.  Once  only,  in  a 
moment  of  emotion,  did  I  hear  the  name  of  R6n6  pass 
tby  father's  lips,  for  it  lies  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  his 
heart.  But  tell  me,  if  tbou  wilt,  by  what  strange  chance 
I  find  thee  here— tbee,  R6n6  son  of  Amaud?" 

''Well  mayest  tbou  marvel.  Hast  thou  heard  how 
the  monks  enticed  me  from  my  home,  a  thoughtless  boy 
of  ten  years  old  V 

An  inclination  of  the  bead  was  Henri's  answer. 

"  Tbey  seduced  me  by  a  lying  promise  that  they  would 
bring  me  to  a  great  fair  at  Abries,  whither  I  had  a 
foolish  longing  to  go.  When  I  found  that  I  had  been 
deceived,  and  that  I  was  never  to  return  to  my  home,  I 
grew  wild  with  powerless  indignation,  and  more  than 
once  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  escape  from  their  company. 
At  last  they  dragged  me,  a  most  unwilling  little  captive, 
to  their  convent  of  St.  Nicholas.  There,  for  my  soul's 
health,  they  required  me  to  abjure  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  my  detestable  heresy,  and  to  learn  and 
repeat  long  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints." 

"  From  one  so  young,"  said  Henri,  "  much  resistance 
could  scarce  have  been  expected." 

"  Child  as  I  was,  I  gave  them  hard  work,"  returned 
Il^n6,  with  something  like  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  bis 
face.  "  Thou  knowest  that  our  children  of  the  Valleys 
learn  the  Scriptures  almost  from  the  cradle.  Thou 
knowest  too  that  tales  of  martyr  courage  and  patience 
fill  the  place  of  the  chanzos  and  sirvent€s  to  which  the 
gay  knights  and  ladies  of  Provence  love  to  listen.  Upon 
such  tales  my  childish  imagination  had  been  nourished; 
I  would  be  a  martyr  too,  I  tbougb.t.  For  once  the 
natiuul  obstinacy  and  fearlessness  which  in  my  father's 
home  had  brought  me  into  so  many  difficulties,  were 
enlisted  in  a  good  cause.  I  refused  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  monks,  I  answered  their  attempts  to 
reason  with  me  by  texts  of  Scripture,  fragments  of  the 
'Nobla  Ley9on,'  and  arguments  at  least  as  good  as  their 
own,  and  I  dared  all  the  consequences  of  my  conduct 
with  an  audacity  with  which  ignorance  had  a  good  deal 
to  do." 

"Didst  thou  ask  for  strength  from  on  high  in  that 
time  of  need?" 

'*  I  tried  to  pray  because  I  had  been  always  taught 
that  prayer  was  a  duty,  and  sometimes  perhaps  I  may 
have  felt  it  a  comfort  in  my  utter  loneliness.  But  I 
was  too  angry  with  the  monks  and  too  confident  in  the 
steadfastness  of  my  own  heart  greatly  to  feel  that  I 
needed  it  For  some  time  I  endured  severe  punish- 
ments without  murmuring,  and  it  is  due  to  myself  even 


now  to  say  that  before  my  fortitade  was  exhauted  ij 
bodily  strength  began  to  fail.  The  monki,  peneifiog 
this,  relaxed  their  discipline.  I  was  rdeaied  tarn 
tedious  confinement  and  aUowed  to  anrase  mysdf  in  tlie 
garden  attached  to  the  convent  I  remember  vdl  tbt 
as  I  ran  and  leaped  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  recoToed 
freedom  up  and  down  the  neatly  trimmed  and  gravdled 
walks,  I  heard  some  one  call,  '  Little  boj,  come  tod 
talk  to  me,'  and  pausing  to  take  breath  after  a  nee,  I 
saw  a  pale  delicate  child  sitting  in  the  sonshine  wnpped 
in  furs.  This  was"  (his  voice  trembled  slightly),  ''tin 
was  Qaspard  de  Montmartre.  We  soon  became  the 
best  of  friends.  We  talked  together  that  day,  the  not 
and  the  next ;  I  told  him  of  mj  home  and  my  pararti, 
and  sometimes  even  of  the  lessons  they  tanght  meaod 
the  verses  I  used  to  learn  for  them;  he  in  letora  begged 
the  monks  to  foi^ve  my  obstinacy  and  to  treat  mtwA 
gentleness.  They  seemed  nnable  to  refbse  him  oy- 
thing,  and  when  they  found  how  strongly  he  bad 
attached  himself  to  me,  they  allowed  us  to  be  slooet 
constantly  together.  Under  these  dicnmstancei  mj 
life  became  much  happier,  and  my  aversion  both  to  tbe 
monks  themselves  and  to  their  religion  gFadotllf 
abated. 

"  But  my  little  friend  was  quickly  passing  away;  the 
end  of  his  life- long  illness  seemed  sadden  to  all,  tome 
in  my  ignorance  it  was  fearfully  so.    With  what  bittef 
tears  I  wept  him  then,  and  since  with  what  enry, 
what  anguish  have  I  remembered  that  innoeent  childish 
sorrow !  Would  to  Qod  they  had  made  my  grave  instead 
of  his!" 
"  Not  so,  R6n6.    God  has  spared  thee  in  merer." 
"  Mfrci/ .'"  cried  Rene,  was  it  mercy  to"— bat  be 
repressed  the  bitter  words  that  rose  to  his  ]i[i,  *^ 
after  a  short  pause  continued  his  story  with  toknW^ 
calmness.     "Very  soon  afterwards,  I  could  obierw  » 
degree  of  confusion  and  anxiety  amongpt  the  monkey 
and  a  conversation  which  I  partly  overheard  belwee* 
the  sub-prior  and  one  of  the  brothers  led  me  to  oob90^ 
this  with  the  approaching  visit  of  little  Oaipirf* 
father.    Their  manner  to  me  was  quite  changed,  th£f 
treated  me  at  this  time  with  kindness,  and  requiied  lO^ 
to  do  nothing  that  I  found  disagreeable.    At  length  oo^ 
of  their  number,  who  even  from  the  beginning  ^^ 
appeared  to  favour  and  pity  me  and  thos  attracted  mJ 
warm  love  and  gratitude,  took  me  into  his  cell  K^^ 
talked  with  me  alone.    Gradually  and  cantSonilj)  *^^ 
as  I  have  since  thought  very  skilfully,  he  unveiled  ** 
me  the  plan  his  brethren  had  formed  ;  explaining  ho^ 
easy  it  would  be  to  personate  tbe  heir  of  Montmart*^ 
and  painting  all  that  was  to  be  won  by  the  deceptioQ  ^ 
glowing  colours.    When  at  length  I  understood  hifflf  ^ 
was  indignant    I  told  him  (for  I  was  a  stranger  to  bMXh 
that  he  wanted  to  make  me  a  wicked  liar,  that  MP  ^ 
knew  if  never  before,  that  the  religion  of  the  monb*** 
wrong  and  hateful,  since  men  who  professed  it  could  ^ 
such  things.    I  said  my  soul  would  be  lost  if  I  fidlov^'^ 
his  deceiving  words.    I  said,— bat  why  letnwe  tbii  pi^ 
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f  my  ciifldish  histocy  ?  What  avails  it  to  the  poor 
ictim  to  have  refased  the  bait  once — twice— thrice— if 
I  lasky  in  an  evil  hour,  he  takes  it  and  perishes— as- 1 !  *' 

^Brother— son  of  my  adopted  father !"  said  Henri, 
forbear  these  desponding  trords,  thou  shalt  yet  be 
ived.'* 

"  How  ?**  asked  It6n6  despairingly.  "  I  have  bound 
lywlf  hand  and  foot,  and  no  human  power  can  free  me. 
felly  at  last  I  yield^,  as  I  have  said.    Was  it  wrong  ? 

was  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  beset  upon  all  sides,  en- 
retted,  tempted,  promised  everything  that  children 
ong  for— and  with  a  cherished  unspoken  hope  in  my 
leart,  that  once  free  from  the  monks  I  could  escape  and 
Qin  my  parents.  And  yet,  Henri,  I  know  well  it  was 
Rong.  If  before  the  great  judgment-seat  I  am  one 
lay  charged  with  that  sin,  I  cannot  plead  that  I  did  it 
a  the  ignorance  of  childhood.  I  Ued  with  eyes  open, 
iith  a  memory  haunted  night  and  day  by  the  fearful 
words, '  All  liars  have  their  portion,' — thou  knowest  the 
mt  And  it  is  a  lie,  not  spoken  merely,  but  lived.  1 
ha?e  lived  it  ever  since,  I  live  it  still,  I  must  live  it  till 
I4ie.** 
**No,  R^n6 ! "  Henri  broke  in  with  impetuous  earnest- 

neas.    "  No,  not  another  hour.'* 
"Whatwouldst  thou  have  me  do?"  cried  Qaspard, 

ionuDg  on  him  suddenly  and  almost  fiercely. 
"  Strip  the  mask  from  thy  face,  speak  the  truth,  and 

letom  to  thy  father.*' 
"Easily  ukL    Say  it  once  more  if  thou  d&rest,  when 

I  hive  toM  thee  alL" 
"Ko  words  that  man  may  speak  ean  make  wrong 

"Shall  I  speak  the  truth,.  YaadoLS,  and  leave  thee  in 
thy  dungeon  ?— share  thy  iaJke  perchance  ?— or  shall  I  be 
dent,  and  free  thee?'' 

"R6d6,  son  of  Amaud,  speak  the  truth,  and  leave  the 
nrttoGod." 

B^  looked  at  him  intently.  "  At  least  thou  art  in 
cttMit    Thou  dost  not  fear  to  die?" 

"No." 

"Thy  oonscienoe  is  clear.    Thou  hast  not  sinned  as 
^Ihaife." 

"I  have  sinned,  many  times.    But  my  sins  are  for- 

"  ^KNi  speakest  of  ains  foigiven  ;  ^r  sins  like  mine 
I  doubt  if  there  is  forgiveness." 

"There  is  l"  said  Henri  "  Were  they  a  thousand 
^  more  black  and  dreadful,  there  is  !  <  The  blood 
rf Jews  Christ-'" 

" '  Cleanaeth  ua  from  all  sin,' "  said  R^n6,  completing 
■e  pasnge  ^m  his  early  recollections. 

**AU  sin,"  Henri  reverently  repeated. 

"Bast  thoa  forgotten  what  I  told  thee  yestermorn 
of  God's  bve  to  sinners?" 

"Ho,  or  I  would  scarce  have  been  here.  But  if  He 
•■giveB  as  thou  sayest,  wherefore  uige  me  to  con- 

"fteanae  He  only  foigives  the  repentant  smner." 


''  Henri,  if  ever  man  repented,  I  do.  I  rej)ented  even 
at  the  time,  I  have  repented  ever  since,  I  repent  now, 
bitterly,  most  bitterly.    Will  not  that  suffice  ? " 

*'  Thou  dost  not  repent  To  repent  is  to  change  ones 
mind,  and  thine  remains  imaltered.  Never  didst  thou 
love  the  sin  for  its  own  sake,  still  less  for  its  bitter  con- 
sequences. But  thou  didst  love  the  pleasant  things  that 
sin  alone  could  buy ;  and  still  thou  lovest  them,  more 
than  thou  dost  love  thy  forgiving  Father  in  heaven^  more 
than  thon  dost  fear  His  wrath." 

"  Hear  all  ere  thou  judge  me,  Henri  de  la  Yaur.  Thou 
knowest  now  the  monk  YidaL  Bertrand  d'Aymonet, 
the  baron's  next  heir,  is  his  creature,  and  a  more  con- 
temptible hound  than  he  never  fawned  upon  the  hand 
that  scourged  him." 

''Alas,  R^n^,  do  these  scomfiil  words  beseem  thy 
lips  ?"  asked  Henri  in  a  gently  sorrowful  tone^ 

''  Perhaps  not,  but  they  are  true  fi)r  all  that.  The 
baron  is  old  and  feeble,  Yidal  and  D'Aymonet  only  wait 
his  death  to  throw  all  their  power  into  the  seale  of 
priest-craft  and  tyranny— into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  filled  Languedoe,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
innocent  blood.'* 

"  Then  they  favour  the  infamous  crusade  ? " 

**  If  the  lands  and  wealth  of  Montmartre  fall  to  them, 
they  wiU  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Bertrand  d' Aymonet's  friend  and  ally.  Dost  thou  know 
what  the  De  Montfort  is  ?" 

Henri  was  silent,  but  his  face  partially  revealed  what 
was  passing  within.  It  is  true  indeed  that  now  he  had 
forgiven  from  his  heart  the  cowardly  murderer  of  Ray- 
mond de  Beziers,  but  the  struggle  to  do  so  had  been  a 
long  and  hard  one. 

''  Shall  I  tell  thee  how  the  Catholic  Troubadours  sing 
of  him  ?"  said  R4n6,  and  he  quoted  a  few  lines  from  a 
Sirvente  that  has  drifted  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of 
history,—" '  Neither  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  nor 
the  King  of  France,  have  power  to  change  one  so  wicked 
into  a  man  of  honour. . . .  Would  you  know  what  share 
he  will  have  in  the  spoils  of  the  war  ?— the  cries,  the 
terror,  the  frightful  spectacles  he  has  beheld^  the  mis- 
fortunes and  the  evils  he  has  occasioned.' 

"  Though  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  superstitious  enough, 
the  baron  my  father  hates  the  Crusade  the  de  Mont- 
fort and  the 'monk  Dominic  with  cordial  hatred ;  but 
the  thread  of  an  old  man's  life  is  feeble,  it  may  break  at 
any  moment,  and  then,  Henri  ?  I  scarce  need  tell 
thee,"  he  continued  in  a  faltering  voice, "  that  my  heart 
•is  with  the  faith  of  my  fathers.  If  I  remain  as  I  am,  I 
may  use  my  wealth,  my  influence,  my  rights  as  Baron 
de  Montmartre  in  the  noblest  of  causes,  I  may  serve — ^" 

"Never!"  intemipted  Henri.  "Never  canst  thou 
thus  serve  Him  who  hates  'robbery  for  bumt-offer- 
ing!"» 

R4n6  turned  away  from  him,  and  remained  silent. 
Henri  advanced  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  R4n6,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  "  there  is  but  one  right 
way  for  thee,  and  in  that  way  thou  wilt  find  peace 
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and  hope.  Make  restitution  of  what  hath  been  given 
thee  upon  false  pretences,  undeceive  the  Baron  de  Mont- 
inartre,  and  then  return  to  tht  home  and  the  friends  of 
thine  early  years,— to  that  father  who  hath  never  ceased 
to  long  for  thee,  and  whose  arms  are  open  to  receive 
thee,— let  him  lead  to  Another,  of  whose  love  his  own  is 
but  a  faint  shadow,  even  to  Him  who  called  thee  yester- 
mom  by  my  voice,  and  who  calls  thee  yet.  Thou  wilt 
not  reject  His  loye,"  he  added,  seeing  that  B4n6  neither 
spoke  nor  moved.  "Thou  canst  not?!  Too  many  prayers 
have  been  offered  for  thee." 

Still  there  was  silence.  In  an  agony  of  hope  and  fear 
Henri  prayed  inwardly  that  he  might  succeed  in  win- 
ning back  this  lost  one  to  his  home  and  his  God.  To  his 
home  Jlrst,  he  felt  it  must  be,  and  he  also  felt  instinc- 
tively that  if  he  could  only  re-awaken  in  his  heart  the 
memories  of  childhood,  with  its  holy  love  and  trust,  all 
would  yet  be  well.  After  a  moment's  thought  he  drew 
from  beneath  his  jerkin  a  small  packet  carefully  folded. 
**  R^n6  son  of  Amaud,  look  here,"  he  said,  as  he  opened 
it  and  displayed  a  curl  of  golden  or  rather  light  brown 
hair,  which  he  coaxed  from  the  half  sby  half  laughing 
Aimee,  one  day  before  he  went  to  the  Pra-di-torre. 
Since  then  he  had  always  won)  it,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  he  showed  it  to  any  one. 

R6n6  took  it  from  his  hand,  and  placed  the  lamp, 
(now  almost  expiring),  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  ail 
the  light  it  could  give. 

"  My  mother's  ?"  he  said  at  last  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice. 

"  No,"  said  Henri,  "your  little  sister  Aim^e's." 

"  I  thought— it  is  so  like,"  murmured  R6n4.  Long 
and  earnestly  he  gazed  on  the  simple  token  &om  his 
home,  then  carefully  re-folded  the  packet,  and  gave  it 
back  to  its  rightful  owner.  Just  then  the  lamp  went 
out,  leaving  them  in  total  darkness.  Perhaps  it  was 
well.  There  are  conflicts  which  it  is  the  instinct  of  our 
nature  to  hide  from  every  eye  save  His  to  whom  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike.  Such  a  conflict, 
silent  as  death  but  strong  as  life  with  all  its  fevered 
passions,  went  on  that  hour  between  R^n4  son  of 
Amaud  the  Yaudois,  and  Gaspard  de  Montmartro  the 
proud  ambitious  Proven9al  knight  and  noble.  Henri, 
near  him  as  he  was,  so  near  that  his  hand  rested  on  his 
arm  and  his  breath  almost  touched  his  cheek,  seemed  at 
the  same  time  infinitely  far  away,  far  as  the  sheltered 
sleeper  in  a  quiet  home  from  the  mariner  who  wrestles 
all  night  with  the  tempest  on  the  stormy  sea.  He  could 
only  aid  him  by  a  fervent  prayer,  and  in  that  he  failed 
not. 

The  long,  long  silence  was  broken  at  last.  Low,  but 
resolved  and  calm,  was  the  voice  that  murmured,  "  I 
will  arise  and  go  unto  my  Father."  Then  Henri  knew 
that  R6n6  son  of  Amaud  had  won  the  victory,  and  his 
prayer  was  changed  into  thanksgiving. 

"The  morning  dawns,"  said  Ren6,  as  withdrawing 
the  hand  that  covered  his  face,  he  became  aware  that  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  penetrated  even  that  gloomy 


dungeon.  But  it  may  have  been  that  his  wwdi  vcr 
tme  in  more  than  one  sense. 

"  I  go,  Henri,"  he  added  rising  doidy,  ''bat  tnit 
me — thou  shalt  see  me  again." 

An  eager  question  trembled  on  Henri's  lip,  he  ody 
said  however,  "  I  trust  thee.  God  be  with  thee,  nj 
brother." 

"  And  with  thee.  Farewell."  He  turned  \Mk  to 
whisper,  "Pray  for  me,  Henri  ;"  and  then  with  noe 
difficulty  groped  his  way  to  the  low  narrow  door,  which 
he  opened  for  himself,  and  afterwards  caref ally  dond 
and  barred  it  on  the  outside. 

viiL— BBOKEX  cuAnrs. 

For  several  long  and  weary  hours  had  Henri  waited 
and  prayed  in  his  dungeon.  "  At  length  some  one 
entered  bearing  a  torch,  and  rather  to  his  sorpriae  he 
recognised  the  page  Etienne. 

"  Merchant,"  said  the  boy,  "  thou  art  commanded  to 
follow  me." 

"By  whom  commanded?"  asked  Henri,  feeling  un- 
certain whether  he  beheld  a  messenger  of  Yidsl'sor 
of  Ren6's. 

"  By  the  Seigneur  de  Montmartre." 

He  rose  and  prepared  to  obey,  although  not  withoot 
strong  misgivings  as  to  the  pradence  of  the  conne  hU 
friend  appeared  to  be  adopting. 

A  little  rashness  would  inevitably  cause  his  life  to 
be  forfeited,  and  might  even  imperil  R^n^'s.  ''Hath 
thy  lord  sent  me  no  message  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Koae,  merchant ;  save  indeed  that  he  said  I  shooU 
bid  thee  to  tmst  him,  and  not  to  fear."  The  p>ge 
added  as  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  dnkigeon,  ''AH  in 
the  castle  are  engaged  in  hearing  mass,  M?e  the 
Seigneur  who  is  hindered  by  illness,  and  myself  vboo 
he  hath  retained  to  wait  upon  him." 

"  Then,"  remarked  Henri,  "it  is  even  yet  eariy  Bon- 
ing." And  as  he  emerged  into  the  day,  he  stt^ped^ 
a  moment  and  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  light,  while  bis 
conductor  extinguished  his  useless  torch. 

Etienne  led  him  silently  through  several  long  coiridon 
and  up  a  stair-case,  after  which  another  peasa^  bad 
still  to  be  traversed,  and  a  steep  winding  turret  stair  to 
be  ascended.  At  last  he  found  himself  in  a  small  bat 
cheerful  room,  and  face  to  face  with  R^n6. 

The  Seigneur  de  Montmartre,  for  such  he  msj  ^ 
be  called,  whispered  an  order  to  Etienne,  who  inunedi* 
ately  disappeared,  and  they  were  left  alone. 

"  R6n6,"  said  Henri,  "  is  this  pradent  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  R6n6  with  a  alight  tasSi^ 
"  but  it  is  wise.    It  is  in  fact  by  far  thy  best  chance  ot 
safety.    There  is  little  probabflity  that  Yidal  will  coon    • 
hither  in  search  of  thee,  and  none  that  he  will  discov^ 
the  hiding-place  to  which  I  mean  to  consign  theCi" 

"But  the  page?" 

"  I  can  trust  him,  he  only  blunders  when  he  is  f^ 
upon  Bcrtrand's  errands.    In  shorty  Henii  de  la  Taur, 
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miut  that  I  should  release  thee  from  thy  dungeon 
\  I  had  the  power,  for  in  a  hrief  space  it  will  be 
DO  more." 

\  entranoe  of  Etienne  made  a  reply  impossible, 
imght  refreshments,  which  he  laid  on  the  table, 
hen  left  the  room. 

!at  and  drink,  Henri,"  said  R^n6,  <'  for  if  I  mis- 
Aot,  a  journey  awaits  ns  both." 
t  Henri  was  too  perplexed  and  anxious  to  care  for 
which  besides  he  did  not  need  as  B^n6  supposed, 
eing  accustomed  to  frugal  fare,  he  had  supped 
ily  in  bis  dungeon  tbe  night  before  on  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  draught  of  water.  "  Hast  thou  then 
)d  any  plan  ?  '*  he  asked. 

Tes  and  no,"  replied  R^n6.  Then  with  a  sudden 
ge  of  voice  and  manner,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
feding, — 

Uas,  my  kind^  generous,  trusting  father !  Once, 
only  once  more  shall  I  call  him  by  that  name, 
tores  no  living  thing  save  me— and  I  must  for- 
•r  his  love  and  break  bis  heart.  Oh,  Henri,  this 
rrible!" 

It  is,"  said  Henri  gently,  ^'but  One  can  strengthen 
for  the  trial  and  bear  thee  scatheless  through  it" 
fes,  I  have  prayed.    Qaspard  de  Montmartre  could 
pny,  but  R6d^,"— bis  voice  died  away,  and  he  re- 
lednlent 

Bat  time  presses.  See  here,  Henri." 
e  rose  and  opened  a  door  leading  into  a  smaU  secret 
nber,  a  recess  in  the  massive  wall,  evidently  con- 
id  as  a  place  of  concealment  "  Enter,  and  thou  art 
1^  SB  in  the  Valley  of  the  Guil.  And  if  Yidal  seek 
I  meanwhile  in  the  dungeon,  I  shall  know  how  to 
rerhim." 

enri  having  submitted  to  be  immured,  R6n6  closed 
door,  and  then  descended  to  the  great  hall,  where 
Nntions  had  been  made  for  a  substantial  and  luxuri- 
break&st 

We  he  was  joined  soon  afterwards  by  the  baron, 
'  ctnie  in  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Yidal,  and  followed 
Bertrand  d*Aymonet  and  the  family  physician. 
^t  look  and  manner  were  calm,  but  he  was  very 
•  ;  he  addressed  the  baron  with  even  more  than  his 
>I  respect  and  affection,  while  with  the  others  he 
luaged  as  few  words  as  possible.  All  would  have 
1  Bilent  enough,  had  they  guessed  the  solemn  events 
day  upon  which  they  hsU  just  entered  was  destined 
ring  forth. 

^  unexpected  though  not  unwelcome  guests  joined 
A  at  their  meaL  They  were  '*  black  monks," 
^dlmg  northwards  on  some  mission  of  their  superior, 
ithescat  of  the  Albigensian  war  in  Lower  Languedoc. 
^  wisely  profited  by  the  early  morning  hours  to 
iBpIish  a  stage  of  their  journey  before  the  heat  of 
dtf  set  in,  they  called  at  the  castle  of  Montmartre, 
^  they  felt  sure  of  a  friendly  reception.  The 
Xi}  always  hospitable,  was  not  slow  in  welcoming 
B  to  lys  tahle,  nor  did  any  rule  of  their  order  pre- 


vent their  doing  full  justice  to  his  venison  pasty,  and 
rich  foreign  wines.* 

"  What  tidings,  holy  men,  have  ye  brought  from 
Toulouse  ? "  was  the  inquiry  naturally  made  of  them  by 
the  lord  of  the  castle. 

The  monks  had  some  slight  previous  acquaintance 
with  Yidal,  but  they  had  never  before  visited  Mont- 
martre,'and  were  ignorant  of  the  baron's  political  creed. 
The  elder  of  them  answered,  therefore,  without  any 
suspicion  that  his  words  were  likely  to  give  offence. 
"  Sore  tidings,  noble  baron,  for  all  who  love  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  who  hate  heresy  as  honest  men 
should  do.  That  brave  and  zealous  defender  of  the 
faith,  the  worshipful  Count  of  Toulouse,  Sir  Simon  de 
Montfort,  hath  been  slain  in  battle  ten  days  Ikgone."  t 

It  must  be  a  solemn  thing  to  hear  of  the  duath  of  an 
enemy — to  see  the  grave  suddenly  interpose  its  awful 
gloom  between  us  and  the  object  of  our  hatred,  setting 
an  impassable  boundary  to  our  base  and  angiy  passions, 
and  softening  to  pity  every  emotion  of  the  heart  that 
sin  has  not  thoroughly  hardened. 

Something  of  this  the  Baron  de  Montmartre  experi- 
enced, though  he  could  not  have  analyzed  or  given 
expression  to  the  feeling.  Of  tbe  awestruck  group  he 
was  tbe  first  to  break  silence.  He  said  with  unwonted 
gentleness, — 

"  The  De  Montfort  was  a  brave  man,  though  a  cruel 
foe  to  Provence.    God  have  mercy  on  his  soul." 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  R6d6's  colourless  cheek, 
quickly  leaving  it  paler  than  before.  He  knew  that  it 
was  idle  to  implore  the  divine  mercy  after  death  in  be- 
half of  one  who  had  never  sought  it  for  himself  while 
life  remained,  that  the  bad  remorseless  man,  now  gone 
to  his  last  account,  had  spent  his  days  in  the  service  of 
self  and  Satan,  and  that  *Hhe  judgment  of  God  is  just 
against  them  that  do  such  things."  His  eyes  and  his 
heart  had  been  for  his  covetousness,  and  to  shed  innocent 
blood,  and  for  oppression  and  for  violence.  He  had 
''  caused  his  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living  " — ^and  now  I 
"R^n6,  son  of  Amand,  who  maketh  thee  to  differ?"  a 
deep  voice  within  him  seemed  to  say,  "  Wert  thou  not 
also  willing  to  barter  the  interests  of  thine  immortal 
soul  for  the  fleeting  enjoyments  of  a  few  years  on  earth  ? 
Like  this  man  thou  raightest  have  lived,  and  died,^^ 
And  as  he  trembled  at  the  thought,  from  the  depths  of 
hiB  heart  there  arose  the  cry,  "Lord,  save  me,  or  I 
perish ! " 

It  was  an  evil  sign  of  Yidal  and  D'Aymonet  that  the 
solemn  tidings  awoke  in  their  hearts  no  thought  that 
had  not  self  for  its  object  Their  great  ally  in  the  con- 
flict they  were  maintaining  had  fallen,  no  more  help 
from  that  quarter  was  possible  henceforth,  and  as  their 
eyes  stealthily  sought  each  other  s  faces,  their  anxious 
and  desponding  looks  bore  witness  to  the  feelings  within. 


•  The  "Black  Houks  "  bore  in  those  days  the  character  of  being 
**  unrivalled  in  their  good  eating." 
t  June  S5)  ISia 
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"  Our  game  is  over,"  D'Aymonet  would  have  said,  if  he 
could  have  ventured  to  speak. 

But  Yidal  was  not  the  man  to  bow  beneath  disappoint- 
ment, or  to  refrain  from  showing  the  ind'ependenoe  of 
his  sentiments  and  his  devotion  to  the  holy  cause  of  the 
Crusade.  He  aaswered  the  baron's  remark  with  the 
air  of  one  who  was  reproving  an  ignorant  though  well- 
meaning  person,  and  covering  beneath  the  ontward 
forms  of  respect  an  assumption  of  superiority  bordering 
upon  insolence. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  the  noble  Count  of  Toulouse 
has  proved  himself  the  best  friend  of  the  Langue  d*Oc, 
by  exterminating  a  vile  and  poisonous  heresy,  and  re- 
storing the  one  true  and  Catholic  faith.  Doubtless  he 
has  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  good  deeds  from 
the  hands  of  saints  and  angels  in  Paradise." 

This  speech  exasperated  the  baron's  naturally  hasty 
temper,  though  he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  the  blas- 
phemy it  contained.  "  If  the  true  and  Catholic  faith," 
ho  excUiraed,  "  can  be  restored  only  by  such  men  as  De 
Montfort,  and  such  means  as  he  employed,  then  I  say 
the  Albigensian  heretics  have  the  best  of  it" 

"  My  noble  lord  speaks  unadvisedly,"  returned  Yidal, 
^  I  know  him  too  well  to  suppose  he  believes  the  pro- 
fane sentiment  he  has  been  betrayed  into  uttering." 

The  monk  said  this  with  the  sort  of  coolness  that  is 
always  intensely  provoking  to  a  passionate  man,  but 
would  be  peculiarly  so  to  one  over  whom  a  degree  of 
influence  was  being  exerted,  which  he  frequently  chafed 
under  and  resisted,  though  he  did  not  possess  sufficient 
force  of  character  to  enable  him  to  cast  off  the  yoke. 
The  baron  therefore  made  an  angry  retort,  alluding  in 
strong  terms  to  some  of  De  Montfort's  crimes.  At 
another  time  Yidal  would  have  allowed  the  dissension 
to  drop,  and  awaited  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
inculcating  his  views  upon  his  patron  ;  but  he  could  not 
submit  tamely  to  lay  down  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  presence  of  these  strangers.  Might  they  not  report 
to  their  brethren  and  their  superiors  that  the  Baron  de 
Montmartre  reviled  the  Crusade  and  advocated  the 
cause  of  heresy,  while  his  chaplain,  the  Cistercian  monk, 
sat  by  and  listened  in  silence  ?  So  he  answered,  still 
without  passion,  but  in  words  that  betrayed  the  arro- 
gance both  of  his  nature  and  of  his  order.  A  long  and 
fierce  altercation  followed ;  D'Aymouet  and  the  black 
monks  tried  to  mediate,  but  their  intervention  only 
made  the  baron  more  angry.  At  last  however  R^n^ 
dreading  the  physical  effects  of  so  much  excitement  on 
an  infirm  and  aged  man,  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  discussion,  and  the  baron,  having  commanded 
his  antagonist  to  take  himself  *^  out  of  bis  sight,  and  out 
of  his  castle,"  rose  and  withdrew  from  the  hall,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  R^n6,  who  led  him  to  the  apartment  he 
usually  occupied,  and  at  the  same  time  soothed  and 
calmed  him  as  far  as  he  could. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  knight,  beginning  to  recover  breath 
and  temper,  "  I  was  hasty,  I  own  it  But  it  would  pro- 
voke a  better  man  than  I  to  hear  a  robber  and  a  mur- 


derer like  the  De  Montfort  extolled  as  a  sabt,  ind 
belike  they  will  call  him  a  martyr  too.  Howefer, « 
thou  sayest,  he  stands  before  his  Judge,  and  to  Him 
perchance  it  were  best  to  leave  him.  No  doabt  we  hue 
all  need  of  mercy  as  well  as  he.  Now  Gaspard,  my  boy, 
I  would  be  awhile  alone.  Qo  thoa  and  lee  that  thm 
black  monks  lack  not  the  courtesy  befittiDg  our  condi- 
tion, though  in  good  sooth  they  have  brought  no  Uen- 
ing  with  them  to  the  Castle  of  Montmartre." 

R^n6  left  him,  and  after  discharging  in  the  biiefeik 
manner  possible  the  duties  of  hospitality  towtrds  the 
monks^  withdrew  to  meditate  upon  hia  own  future  coone. 
He  firmly  resolved  to  tell  the  baron  "  the  truth,  tod 
tlie  whole  truth."  But  what  had  just  occurred  seemed 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  for  he  natiuslly 
dreaded  the  effect  of  such  an  agitatiug  commnnicitioa 
Should  he  then  put  it  off  indefinitelj?  No,  said  bi(h 
his  conscience  and  his  judgment ;  the  tale  would  sot 
become  easier  for  him  to. tell,  or  for  the  baron  to  faeiL 
He  revolved  within  liimself  a  hundred  different  wajs  cf 
introducing  the  subject,  and  preparing  the  mind  of  hii 
hearer  for  the  disclosure  he  had  to  make  ;  not  indeed 
for  the  purpose  of  extenuating  his  own  sin,  but  tint  he 
might  spare  -the  old  man  a  rude  and  painful  shock. 
But  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  and  grer 
more  and  more  bewildered,  hopeless,  and  miienbl^ 
until  at  last  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  in 
broken  but  earnest  words  entreated  help  and  gnidAoce 
from  on  high. 

After  a  space  of  perhaps  two  hours,  he  thooght  the 
time  had  come  to  present  himself  again  before  the  biroiL 
He  avoided  D*Aymonet  and  Yidal,  whom  h»  hv 
together  in  one  of  the  corridors,  and  made  his  wsy  s^ 
once  to  the  knight's  private  apartment 

There  sat  the  baron  in  his  favourite  chair,  a  little 
table  before  him,  upon  which  his  arms  were  resting}  hie 
head  was  bowed  down  over  them,  and  he  did  not  moie 
as  R6n6  entered.  The  young  man  came  forward  lad 
stood  before  him.  Still  he  did  not  lock  up,— perinp^ 
he  slept  After  a  doubtful  pause  he  drew  nearer  and 
put  his  hand  upon  him,  then  awed  by  the  strsoge  QO* 
broken  silence  he  called  aloud,  *'My  father!"  Bit 
there  was  ''no  voice,  neither  any  that  answered.**  Be 
had  said  to  Henri  that  he  would  call  the  Bsno  de 
Montmartre  "father"  only  once  more,  and  inadnid 
and  solemn  sense,  of  which  he  little  dreamed,  his  vei^ 
were  fulfilled.  In  another  moment  he  was  kaeM 
beside  the  dead,  in  a  speechless,  tearless  agony  * 
remorse  and  grief.  The  past  was  indeed  iirevoeitil^ 
now  I 

But  he  might  not  linger  there ;  though  he  wdl  ^B0 
that  all  human  aid  was  too  late,  he  alarmed  the  hoi#' 
hold  and  summoned  the  physician.  The  latter  oonldi 
however,  only  conclude  that  the  banxi's  death  had  heel 
instantaneous.  Whatever  speculations  as  to  its  o^* 
the  ignorance  of  mediaeval  times  may  have  wofgfi^^ 
would  be  both  profitless  and  unintelligible  to  iseoii 
*'  Disease  of  the  heart"  would  probably  have  hses  the 
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sdki  of  modern  scienoe,  and  the  exciting  scene  of  the 
Mving  migiit  have  had  its  share  in  hastening  the 
itettrophe. 

Hie  csstle  was  filled  with  the  sincere  lamentations 
f  the  baron's  retainers,  to  whom  he  had  been  upon  the 
bole  a  kind  and  generoos  master.  But  what  was  the 
rief  of  all  the  rest  compared. with  kU  who  for  nearly 
mrteeD  years  had  called  him  fisther,  and  who  though 
e  hid  wronged  and  deceived  him,  yet  loved  him  most 
rolj!  Upon  R£n6,  son  of  Amaud,  all  authority  and 
n  responsibility  devdved,  for  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
m  reoognijEed  as  Baron  de  Montmartre  the  moment 
lis  topposed  other's  death  became  known  to  the  house- 
M.  That  iVAymonet  would  not  venture  to  dispute 
lit  title,  now  that  he  could  no  longer  calculate  upon 
Qppoit  from  De  Montfort,  he  was  well  assured.  And 
D&dD'Aymonet  and  Yidal  gave  up  the  cause  for  lost, 
ad  only  thought  of  providing  for  their  own  safety.  It 
iifi^*s  desire  that  Yidal  should  leave  the  castle,  but 
hat  D'Aymonet,  the  true  heir  of  the  deceased,  should 
emin;  he  took  care  therefore  to  assure  him  of  his 
rieodibip.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
tioa's  death  occurred,  it  happened  accidentally  that 
Im  two  young  men  stood  alone  together  for  a  few 
loneDts,  and  B^n6  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  say 
ith  cordial  firankness,  *'  Bertrand,  we  have  been  rivals 
itherto,  more  perhaps  through  my  fault  than  through 
line.  But  let  the  past  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  him 
bom  we  both  monm.  Henceforth  I  am  thy  friend, 
ad  I  trust  erelong  to  prove  it*'  Men  are  ususdly  prone 
)  judge  others  by  themselves,  and  upon  this  principle 
vai  only  natural  that  Bertrand  d'Aymonet  should 
Mibt  the  sincerity  of  these  advances  on  the  part  of  one 
bom  he  had  often  insulted  and  sought  to  injure.  But 
■mething  in  R6n6's  tone,  and  in  the  {^leading  look  of 
b  mournful,  earnest  eyes,  carried  conviction  iijrith  it ; 
nd  Bertrand  grasped  his  offered  hand  with  more  than 
'Mie  show  of  firiendJy  feeling. 
Hmriiig  performed  tiiis  duty,  R4n6  once  more  ascended 
^tniret  stairs,  and  released  Henri  from  his  place  of 
ttoealment  He  then  briefly  and  sadly  informed  him 
f  tbe  events  of  the  day,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined 
^  tbe  tale  was  not  heard  without  surprise  and 
Mon.  Yet  Henri  could  not  help  observing  with  a 
^  of  wonder  the  change  in  his  friend's  appearance. 
^  bad  loei  hia  old  helpless  almost  despairing  look, 
id  aitiKnigh  deep  sorrow  breathed  in  every  word  he 
'tsnd,  there  was  colour  in  his  cheek  and  the  light  of 
■MfiMt  purpose  in  his  dark  eye.  The  call  to  instant 
te  eicites  the  latent  powers  of  some  spirits  as  the 
^  of  a  trumpet  arouses  the  war  horse.  No  doubt 
vmaa  would  bear  himself  nobly  through  the  trying 
"Ms  tfaa;t  lay  before  him.  But  Henri  checked  this 
t^iil  as  soon  as  it  arose  in  his  mind,  remembering 
I* bath  said,  ''Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
trit/*  and  knowing  by  experience  that  idl  strength 
tdanm  from  Him  it  likely  to  prove  utter  weakness 
the  JbMr  of  trial 


**  And  now,"  said  R6u6^  "for  a  few  days  longer  must 
I  remain  heir  of  the  house  of  Montmartre.  Kay,  mis- 
trust me  not,  Henri  de  la  Yaur.  It  is  but  to  lay  in  the 
grave,"  (his  voice  trembled),  "but  to  perform  the  last 
duties  of  love  and  reverence  to  him  whom  I  called  my 
father.  That  task  accomplished  all  shall  be  resigned  to 
Bertrand  d*Aymonet,  and  Gaspard  de  Montmartro  will 
exist  no  longer.  Thou  art  .free  from  this  moment,  go 
thou  home  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Guil,  and  say  that  R6d6, 
the  prodigal  son,  follows  in  thy  footsteps  to  ask  forgive- 
ness at  the  feet  of  Arnaud." 

"Not  so,"  returned  Henri,  "for  thou  knowest  that 
all  the  retainers  of  the  house  of  Montmartre  will  be 
gathered  for  the  solemn  rite  that  approaches,  and  with 
them  probably  a  great  train  of  knights,  gentlefolk,  and 
others  from  the  surrounding  country.  Could  I  ask  a 
b^tt^r  opportunity  to  speak  the  words  of  the  Qo^pel  of 
life  to  hearts  awed  and  softened  by  the  presence  of 
death  ?  I  would  go  to  and  fro  amongst  them  sowing 
the  precious  seed,  and  well  I  know  thou  wouldst  not 
hinder  me." 

"  I  will  protect  thee  in  so  far  as  I  can  do  it,"  said 
Ren6. 

"And  then,"  continued  Henri,  "we  may  journey 
homewards  together,  and  it  may  be  given  me  to  witness 
the  joy  with  which  the  Barbe  Arnaud  will  welcome 
back  his  lost  son." 

"  Be  it  so  if  thou  wilt.  Only  be  not  rash,  for  though 
Yidal  shall  leave  the  castle  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  set, 
there  will  be  other  priests  and  monks,  and  they  are 
sometimes  treacherous  as  well  as  cruel  On  the  fifth 
day  from  this  all  will  be  over ;  meanwhile  thou  canst 
speak  to  those  who  will  hear  thee  of  death  and  of  life 
beyond,  of  the  just  Judge  that  they  may  prepare  to 
appear  before  Him,  and  of  the  merciful  Saviour  that 
they  may  seek  him.  Alas !  none  ever  told  of  these  to 
him  whom  we  mourn.  I  was  tbe  only  one  he  met  who 
had  known  a  pure  faith,  and  I— disgraced  and  aban- 
doned it !  Far  from  showing  light  to  others^  I  quenched 
the  light  in  my  own  souL" 

"  But  there  is  pardon  for  thee." 

"  At  least  I  still  walk  amongst  the  living  whom  par- 
don may  reach,  but  he" — 

"Leave  that  to  God,  brother.  The  past  is  sealed, 
we  cannot  alter  it ;  the  future  remains,  be  it  our  care 
that  none  whom  we  can  reach  go  hence  without  hearing 
the  words  of  eternal  life." 

"  Thou  dost  well  to  remind  me  the  future  remains, 
and  this  is  the  hour  of  action,  not  of  thought  One 
word  more,  I  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldst  watch  my 
footsteps,  and  if  thou  se^t  I  err,  fail  not  to  tell  me.  I 
trust  this  to  thy  friendship,  Henri  de  la  Yaur." 

IX. — AT  HOMB. 

About  three  months  after  the  events  last  narrated, 
two  weary  travellers  might  have  been  seen  toiling  slowly 
up  a  long  ascent  by  a  steep  and  winding  foot-path.    It 
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was-  in  the  region  of  the  Dauphinese  Alps,  the  castel- 
lated rock  of  Queyras  towered  above  them,  while  far 
beneath  the  mountain  torrent  of  the  Quil  flowed  on 
through  its  wild  and  picturesque  ravines. 

"  Courage,  my  brother,"  said  Henri  de  la  Vaur  to  his 
invalid  companion,  ''we  are  near  the  end.  I  know 
every  footfall  of  the  way." 

"  And  I  also,"  returned  R6n6.  "  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber yonder  group  of  chestnut  trees,  and  that  little  stream 
winding  amongst  them ;. although,  indeed,  I  thought 
the  trees  were  taller  and  more  numerous.  I  mind  me 
there  was  a  great  stone  beside  our  path  that  used  to 
serve  for  a  seat  Even  so,  behold  it  yonder.  Shall  we 
rest  there  awhile?" 

Henri  hesitated.  "  The  sun  is  already  low,"  he  said, 
"and  the  shadows  lengthen  on  our  pathway.  Canst 
thou  press  on  bravely  yet  a  little  while  ?  And  then," 
he  added  with  a  smile, "  I  venture  to  engage  thee  a 
glad  welcome  and  a  long  rest." 

"  Be  not  too  confident,"  replied  R6n6, "  so  sad  is  life  and 
so  full  of  mournful  changes,  that  for  aught  thou  knowest 
those  thou  didst  leave  in  the  Valley  may  not  greet  thy 
return  thither.  And  of  those  /  left  three  are  gone,  thou 
eayest,  and  but  two  remain.  And  am  I  not  changed 
also  ?  I  went  forth  for  a  few  short  hours  a  gay  and 
thoughtless  child,  I  return  after  fourteen  years  a  world- 
worn,  weary,  guilty  man.  Ah,  Henri,  for  the  dead  past 
there  is  indeed  no  resurrection  ! " 

"  Say  not  so,"  replied  Henri ;  "  the  past  lives  again 
in  the  present  and  the  futiu^,  which,  without  the  les- 
sons it  has  taught,  and  the  memories  it  has  left  behind, 
would  be  different  in  character.  And  I  believe  that 
even  as  when  standing  on  the  summit  of  this  very  hill 
we  can  track  the  winding  path  by  which  we  ascended, 
so  shall  we  yet  retrace  the  way  we  have  been  led,  and 
we  shall  then  see  it  was  the  best  way  for  us,  although, 
when  wearily  toiling  along  the  thought  more  than  once 
arose  that  it  was  needlessly  rough  and  circuitous." 

"  But  if  we  imagined  we  could  make  a  better  path 
for  ourselves,  and  so  struck  off  the  beaten  track,  and 
tried  to  climb  straight  up  from  yonder  glen,  until  our 
feet  were  hurt  with  the  stones  and  our  garments  caught 
in  the  thickets,  and  at  last  we  were  tempted  to  sit 
down  in  despair,  feeling  we  could  neither  go  forwards 
nor  backwards.  That  was  my  case,  Henri,  but  then 
didst  thou  come  with  words  of  hope  and  wisdom  to  guide 
me  into  the  right  way." 

"  Thank  God  that  thou  hast  found  it,  brother 
mine." 

"  I  dare  not  say  I  have  found,  but  at  least  I  am 
seeking."  Ho  sighed,  and  added  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  "Soon — very  soon— we  shall  see  the 
village." 

The  hearts  of  both  were  too  full  to  admit  of  further 
conversation,  with  one  the  prevailing  emotions  were 
those  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  while  with  the  other  a 
sort  of  trembling  awe,  chastened  and  subdued  by  deep 
penitence,  mingled  lai^ely  with  more  happy  feelings. 


Arrived  at  last  at  the  door  of  the  wdlHremeoibaei 
cottage,  Henri  raised  the  latch  and  •entered,  and  RM 
followed  him  with  slow  and  trembling  footsteps.  lo 
one  but  Margot  was  in  the  onter  room,  but  on  iMog- 
nising  Henri  she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  thai  bnqglifc 
Aim6e  in  a  moment  from  the  inner  apartment ;  aod 
"brother  Henri"  was  \relcomed  home  with  a  few 
agitated  words,  and  a  look  which  perfaj^  told  mon 
than  they  did.  But  her  attention  was  aoon  toned  firm 
him  to  his  unknown  companion,  who  appeared  o- 
hausted  and  almost  fainting.  She  instantly  ^losd  i 
seat  for  him,  and  fetched  wine  and  water,  whilst  Heori 
asked,  "  Where  is  my  father  1" 

"Over  the  mountain,  visiting  Chriatophei^i  aged 
mother  and  a  few  other  members  of  his  flock,  hat  h 
should  be  here  shortly." 

"  Have  you  travelled  far  to-day  ?"  asked  Maigot 

"  Not  very.  But  my  friend  hath  beoi  invalided,  nd 
needs  the  pure  air  of  the  Valley  in  which  he  was  boa 
to  restore  him." 

'*Bom  hereP*  cried  Margot  in  a  tone  of  astoniili- 
ment 

Meanwhile  R6n6  took  the  wine-cap  from  the  hssdcf 
Aim6e,  but  laid  it  down  untasted,  while  his  eyes  wugbfc 
her  fair  face,  and  seemed  to  explore  its  every  line  iiid 
feature.  "  Aim6e— sister !"  he  said  in  a  voice  hrokei 
by  emotion.  "But  thou  canst  not  remember  me-it 
were  wild  to  dream  it." 

She  looked  surprised,  perplexed,  and  almost  tenified. 
But  at  last  she  murmured,  "  R6n6 — my  long-kit 
brother!  and  oh,  my  father— thank  Qod  for  thii!' 
And  in  another  moment  he  had  folded  her  in  hii 
arms. 

"Child,  you  dream!"  cried  Maigot  "R^nette 
Barbe's  firstborn  is  with  the  dead,  and — but  how-^rbit 
is  this  ?7-who  art  thou  ? 

"  I  am  R6n6,  son  of  the  Barbe  Amand,"  said  titf 
young  man,  endeavouring  to  speak  calmly. 

Margot  exclaimed,  disputed,  denied  in  one  bveiA 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  in  the  next  aiened 
that  it  was  true,  and  declared  she  would  have  kDOwa 
him  anywhere.  At  length  her  excited  fieelingB  ftond 
relief  in  a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  Aim€e  joined  qnietlfi 
and  ere  long  R6n6  himself  concealed  his  fiuae,  and  iM 
out  with  all  the  agitation  of  the  past,  be  "weptaiotf 
strong  men  weep,  when  weep  they  must— or  dia^ 

During  this  scene  Henri,  having  dis^Mumboed  \aar 
self  of  his  pack,  left  the  cottage  unperoeived,  and  took 
his  way  at  a  quick  pace  along  the  path  by  whieb  bi 
knew  Amaud  would  return.  He  was  fortunate  eooo^ 
to  meet  him,  and  after  a  joyful  and  most  affaetkiiti 
greeting  had  been  exchanged,  he  told  him  gradnaUjof 
his  lost  son's  restoration,  and  prepared  him,  in  so  ftr  •> 
he  could,  for  the  meeting.  The  two  le-entered  tbo 
room  t<>gether,  and  while  R4n6's  bead  was  still  bcnnd 
with  weeping,  Amaud's  hands  were  laid  upon  it^  vsi 
his  deep  voice  murmured,  "  God  Uess  thee,  my  son !" 

R6n6  started  up,  and  stood  face  to  fine  with  hii 
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hid  often  thought  of-  this  hour,  often 
he  would  say,  ''Father,  I  hare  sinned 
i  and  before  tiiee,"— but  now  that  it  had 
DO  word  could  he  utter  beyond  that  one 
t!"  And  it  was  enough.  In  what  a 
Aniaud's  strong  arms  clasped  the  wan- 
he  thanked  Him  who  had  heard  his  cry, 
that  which  his  heart  desired.  And  what 
fered  that  night,  with  his  children  kneel- 
im,  that  ne  who  had  so  graciously  re- 
on  earth  would  preserve  the  bond  un- 
His  own  good  time  permit  them  to  meet, 
:  loved  and  lost,  in  the  one  home  from 
mid  go  no  more  out 

lay  be  terrible,  as  well  as  deep  sorrow, 
lity  pains  and  disturbs  ;  there  is  a  troub- 
tei8,  even  though  it  may  be  by  an  angel's 
;nre  and  blessing ;  and  there  are  glimpses 
rings  of  our  immortal  destiny  which  our 
latnres  can  scarcely  bear.  Therefore  it  is 
ng  emotions  do  not  and  cannot  last  in 
3 ;  that  daily  duties,  cares,  and  interests 
)ur  thoughts,  and  compel  our  attention, 
it  live  outwardly  in  action,  as  well  as  in- 
ught  and  feeling.  Thus  after  a  brief 
imed  its  ordinary  course  in  the  Valley  of 
as  far  as  life  on  earth  could  be  perfectly 
ed  in  the  pastor's  cottage  during  the 
lUowed  R4n6's  return  was  so  beyond  a 

larty  was  increased  by  the  aged  Barbe 
was  spending  the  evening  of  his  days 
>ld  friends  in  the  Valleys.  Henri  re- 
le  and  shared  the  pleasant  labours  of  his 
r  Aim6e,  ministered  to  them  in  those 
ires  which  are  woman's  special  duty  and 
all  united  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  re- 

the  first,  turned  trustfully  to  his  father  as 
I  of  body  and  mind.  He  told  him  his 
ithout  reserve  or  palliation,  confessing 
in  the  sin  of  his  long  apostasy,  and  the 
d  upon  the  confiding  Baron  de  Mont- 
>m  he  spoke  with  tnie  affection  and  deep  ' 
ud  advised  and  consoled  him,  prayed 
lim,  and  continually  pointed  out  to  him 
imestness  the  oru  way  in  which  a  sinner 
Iqn—through  faith  in  the  Saviour's  peace- 
L  Gradually  the  day  broke  and  the 
away,  but  for  many  weeks  and  months 
dear  nor  dark,"  ''not  day  nor  night" 
\,  to  him  also  in  due  season  was  the 
edy  that  "at  evening  time  it  shall  be 

!ot  that  he  would  never  entirely  recover 
right  ann,  but  Amaud's  simple  remedies 
very  beneficial  to  his  general  health,  and 
I  his  lifiB  might  be  spared.    As  however 


winter  advanced  into  spring,  a  change  came  slowly  but 
surely.  His  strength  decreased  from  day  to  day,  and 
symptoms  of  decline  appeared.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage  watched  over  him  with  trembling  solicitude, 
soon  deepening  into  sorrowful  foreboding.  Besides  t)ie 
cause  of  anxiety  which  he  shared  with  all  the  rest, 
Henri  de  la  Vaur  had  at  this  time  a  secret  grief  of  his 
own,  but  it  should  be  added  that  he  did  not  allow  it  to 
affect  the  quiet  cheerfulness  of  his  demeanour. 

It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  Sabbath  evening  at  that 
delightful  season  when  spring  almost  imperceptibly 
melts  into  summer.  R6n6  was  seated  in  the  little  gar- 
den, enjoying  the  warmth  and  sunshine.  Amand, 
Victoire,  Henri,  and  Aimee  had  been  all  there,  singing 
together  some  ancient  hymn,  the  words  of  which  have 
long  since  been  forgotten  amongst  men,  although  the 
thoughts  expressed  are  as  strong  to  cheer  and  animate 
nofw  as  they  were  in  those  distant  days.  But  Victoire 
and  Aim6e  had  gone  within  doors,  and  Amaud  to  the 
viUage,  to  conclude  his  Sabbath  labours  by  a  visit  to  a 
dying  man ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  Henri  and  R6n6 
were  left  alone  together. 

YJkvkk  began  the  conversation  rather  abruptly. 

"Tbinkest  thou  ever  again  to  visit  the  castle  of 
Montmartre  ?"  he  asked. 

"With  Gk>d's  good. help  I  hope  so,"  Henri  replied. 
"  More  than  one  within  its  walls  received  the  Truth,  as 
I  trust" 

"  Thou  didst  think  well  of  the  senesdiel  and  of  the 
page  Etienne.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  Bertrand  the 
Baron  de  Montmartre  will  protect  thee,  or  at  least 
connive  at  thy  visit  After  all,"  he  added  thoughtfully, 
"  I  can  see  now  that  good  has  been  brought  out  of  evil. 
But,  Henri,  thou  wilt  not  go  hence  ihii  summer  r* 

"  I  will  never  leave  thee  again,  my  brother." 

"  I  thank  thee,  oh  Henri,  for  how  much  I  have  to 
thank  thee !  Do  I  not  owe  tiiee,  in  the  deepest  sense 
in  which  man  can  say  it  to  his  fellow-man,  mine  own 
self  besides  7" 

"  And  what  do  /not  owe  to  thy  father  and  mine?" 
said  Henri. 

"  My  danger  was  terrible,"  continued  R6n6.  "  Before 
thou  camest,  I  was  sinking  bwer  and  lower  in  the 
depths  of  sin.  I  was  becoming  half  content  with  my 
position,  half  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  extricating 
myself.  Had  the  death  of  De  Montfort  and  that  of  the 
baron  occurred  theiiy  the  bait  would  have  proved  too 
alluring,  and  I  should  now  be  what  I  shudder  to  con- 
template. Think,  Henri,  of  djfin^  an  apostate  and  a 
deceiver ! " 

"  But,  perchance,"  Henri  began  with  hesitation. 

"  No,"  said  R4n6,  answering  his  unspoken  thought 
"  It  would  have  been  all  the  same  with  me  there,  for 
even  then  the  hand  of  death  was  on  me,  I  know  it  All 
the  same,  yet  how  different !  Darkness  that  might  be 
felt,  instead  of  joy  and  peace  in  beUeving." 

The  bright  gratef  id  look  that  passed  over  Henri's  iaoe 
was  his  only  reply  to  these  words. 
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R^n6  observed  it,  and  continued.  "  It  was  long,  very 
long,  ere  my  weary  soul  found  rest.  But  peace  came  at 
last,  or  rather,  He  aent  it  to  me.  When  thou  and  I 
were  together  in  the  dungeon  of  Montmartre,  thou  didst 
tell  me  of  His  blood  that  '  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  I 
echoed  the  words,  while  I  held  the  truth  they  conveyed 
as  a  thing  apart  from  my  own  soul,  as  it  were  at  arm's 
length.  But  God  showed  me  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
my  siu.  Even  then  I  felt  it ;  but  the  feeling  went  on 
deepening  and  deepening,  until  it  grew  to  be  an  agony 
of  grief  and  shame.  Then  I  longed  for  cleansing,  for 
pardon  ;  and  after  many  days  of  doubt  and  conflict,  I 
found  rest  for  my  soul  in  reliance  on  the  simple  promise 
of  the  Pardoner.  '  He  hath  said,  and  shall  ho  not  do 
it?'" 

**  So  it  is  well  with  thee,  my  brother,"  said  Henri ; 
"  well  with  thee  in  life  and  death.  Yet  were  it  His 
will,  we  would  fain  have  thee  to  abide  with  us  a  little 
longer." 

**  Far  better  as  it  is  for  me.  I  do  not  fear  death  ; 
but  in  truth,  Henri,  I  fear  life  with  its  many  snares  and 
trials.  How  should  /,  weak  as  the  past  has  proved  me, 
guide  my  bark  safely  through  those  stormy  waves  ?" 

**Only  by  the  power  of  Him  whom  the  wind  and  the 
waves  obey." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  Him,  but  myself.  At  least,  I  think 
it  cannot  be  wrong  to  rejoice  that  having,  through  His 
grace,  *  willingly  received  Him  into  the  ship,*  I  am 
almost  immediately  '  at  the  land.* " 

**  Brother,"  said  Aim6e,  who  while  he  said  this  had 
drawn  near  them  unperceived,  *^  Brother,  the  dew  begins 
to  fall.    Wilt  thou  not  come  in-doors  ?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  welL  Henri,  lend  me  thine  arm. 
Little  sister,  thou  wilt  be  glad  to  hear  our  brother  saith 
he  will  not  leave  us  this  summer.'* 

Aim6e  looked  rather  troubled  than  rejoiced  at  the 
tidings ;  but  she  answered  nothing,  and'  went  quickly 
before  them  into  the  cottage,  to  light  the  lamp  for  their 
evening  reading,  and  to  set  her  brother's  chair  in  his 
favourite  place,  beside  the  seat  his  father  always  occu- 
pied. 

"  Speak  when  thou  wilt,"  R^n6  whispered  to  Henri 
as  they  siowly  followed  her.  "  I  long  to  know  that  all 
is  arranged  between  you." 

**  Alas,  I  fear.** 

"  Fear  nothing,  best  and  kindest  of  brothers.  I  know 
the  heart  of  the  little  sister.** 

"  Thou  hast  not  observed  her  as  I  have.** 

"  Yes ;  mor^  than  thou  couldst  Again  I  say,  fear 
nothing.** 

And  on  the  morrow  Henri  acted  upon  this  advice,  with 
more  favourable  results  than  he  had  ventured  to  anti- 
cipate. 

The  long  summer  days  went  tranquilly  by,  and 
brought  no  change ;  but  when  autumn  came  with  fading 
blossoms  and  falling  leaves,  R6n6  son  of  Amaud  passed 
quietly  away  to  the  land  where  there  is  no  winter. 

Amaud  mourned  for  his  first-bom,  yet  not  as  he 


mourned  him  in  those  sorrowful  jettn  when  he  was  kit 
to  his  home  and  his  Qod.    He  could  say,  even  bendeliii 
dying  couch,  *'  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  ipOi 
he  was  lost  and  is  found.**    And  with  a  loll  heart  k 
thanked  his  Father  in  heaven  for  that  last  happy  jm 
of  communion  on  earth,  as  well  asfiv  the  bright  hoped 
a  re-union  above.    He  felt  that»  under  God,  he  owed 
these  blessings  to  Henri  de  la  Yaur,  the  stranger  in  the 
Valleys,  whom  he  had  received  and  welcomed  to  hit  home 
and  heart  for  the  Master's  sake.    Gladly,  therefore,  did 
he  entnist  to  Henri*s  keeping  the  last  oi  his  eirtbJi 
treasures,  though  he  well  knew  that  his  little  Aimfe, 
in  accepting  the  lot  of  a  Waldensian  missionaiys  wif^ 
would  be  called  to  a  heritage  of  sorrow  and  aiude^ai 
perhaps  to  an  early  widowhood.     For  Henri,  hiife| 
''  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,"  would  not,  witlMNil|lii 
cause,  turn  back  from  his  work.    He  made  MfM  Vi- 
sionary joumeys,  both  amongst  the  remnant  of  tkftf* 
secuted  Albigenscs  of  his  native  province  end  in  hd^ 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  words  given  hia  to 
speak  were  blessed  to  many ;  and  although  fraqoestly 
exposed  to  personal  danger,  he  was  mercifully  preserred, 
and  permitted  on  each  occasion  to  retom  in  peaee  te 
the  Valley  of  the  Guil,  to  his  adopted  father,  and  to  kr 
whom  he  now  called  by  a  dearer  name  than  tiuU  of 
''  the  Uttle  sister.** 

At  last  it  became  evident  to  him  that  Amah 
strength  was  £uling,  and  it  seemed  hia  duty  to  leauii 
in  the  Valley,  and  to  succeed  to  the  ministry  so  bag 
and  faithfully  exercised  there.  Thus  did  the  pastor  rt 
last  obtain  his  cherished  deaue.  Until  Amaod's  deiU 
in  a  good  old  age,  and  for  many  yean  afterwardi^  Hsni 
preached  the  words  of  eternal  life  to  peasant  nieo  tid 
women  in  that  little  wooden  temple  in  the  Valley  of  tki 
GuiL  He  employed  his  intervals  of  leisure  in  wiiti|| 
short  and  striking  treatises  *  on  the  trutha  of  the  Goi^ 
and  the  errors  of  Popery,  which  be  found  means. to  £^ 
seminate  widely  both  in  Piedmont  and  in  his  oaliN 
country.  Thus  blessed  himself  and  a  Ueasing  to  otkm ' 
his  happy  life  passed  on.  No  perBecation,  danqg  Hi ] 
days,  reached  the  quiet  Valleys  of  the  DanphaMti 
Alps,  and  he  did  not  see  his  way  dear  to  join  (he  Wil*  j 
densian  colonists,  who  about  this  period  went  foitiik 
search  of  new  homes,  and  settled  in  Calabria  anddi^ 
where,  though  he  aided  them  materially  by  his  adfi*^ 
and  suggestions.  Amongst  his  children  be 
the  names  of  Amaud  and  R^n6.  There  was  aln  a1 
Girarde,  so  called  after  his  martyred  motb^,*taii 
cherished  association,  which  time  ooold  not  dbet, 
him  give  his  youngest  boy  a  name  unuaoal  in  the  Vi 
'*  Raymond  Roger.*'     This  son  afterwards  teiled 


*  LacM  de  Toy,  an  enwnj  of  the  WaMtoee^  mj9  of 
"  With  unheard  of  wickedneea»  and  a  new  plan  of  dooolt;  Ibif  ^ 
tracts,  and  scattered  them  In  unft^iiented  moiuilaiii  patha  t^' 
shepherds  finding  them  there^  might  tolBg  thtm  to  Ike  d«If  J 
read. ....  Tliere  were  many  Catholic  tratha  tlatod  la  thva; 
turroUad  with  these  certain  heretical  statomeata  ako^  la  onkr  I 
through  the  sweetness  of  the  fbrmer,  the  blttir  poboo  of  wM^ 
heretical  might  the  better  ImlnMtt  MnK* 
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kityi's  death  in  Italy— the  first  of  Henri's 
oily  who  was  called  home,  hut  not  the  last 
lither  hefore  him.  For  his  path,  as  all 
( must  be,  was  chequered  by  earth's  changes 
rs  of  turning."    Yet  there  was  much  even 


of  earthly  brightness  upon  it,  and  there  was  that  light 
"from  beyond  the  sun,"  which  shines  when  all  other 
lights  are  dim—''  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,"  and  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality. 

Apra  1864.  D.  A. 


WILLIAM  AND  JAMES. 

A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  THE  WAY  OP  BEING  SAVED. 


BY  TUB  BEY.  WILLIAK  J.  PATTOX. 


[OOD  morning,  James,"  said  William. 
"  I  have  just  been  over  seeing  Ellen 

M ,  and  I  don't  think  that  she 

p  will  be  long  alive.  But  she  says  she 
I  knows  that  her  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
j^that  when  she  dies  she  will  go  to 
heaven.  All  her  acquaintances,  too, 
tly  sure  of  her  getting  there." 
!t  is  bappy  for  her. 

,  Tes,  it  is.  She  is  happy  even  in  her 
id  pain ;  and  happy  in  looking  forward 
She  says  that  no  one  can  be  truly 
A  Christian,  for  others  know  that  there 
iment  of  a  heavy  account  before  them, 
innot  but  at  times  be  afraid  of  death 
ent  She  says  also  'that  no  one  can 
)  happiness  of  being  a  Christian.  Do 
James,  that  if  you  died  you  would  get 

\  hope  so. 
I  don't  like  mere  hoping,  '  Every- 
to  get  to  heaven.  Whether  you  would 
ends  altogether  on  this, — whether  or 
ive  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus  as  your 
Do  you  think,  have  you  1 
[  fear  not 

,  If  not,  it  is  well  you  should  know 
r.  God  says,  ''  How  shall  you  escape 
lect  so  great  salvation  1 "  (Heb.  ii  3.) 
ed  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
ifor^  God''  (Ps.  ix.  17).  And  look 
Tou  are  committing  the  greatest  sin 
i  being  can  commit;  you  are  calling 
*;  yon  are  rejecting  Christ;  you  are 
inder  foot  his  blood;  and  doing  despite 
t  of  grace )  Do  you  ever  think  of  the 
lieff 
[  don't  understand  right  what  it  is.    I 


know  I  ought  to  believe  in  Christ ;  but  I  don't 
know  what  believing  means.  I  have  been  for  a 
good  while  reading  the  Bible,  and  praying,  and 
trying  to  be  saved ;  but  I  can  find  no  peace.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  as  plainly  as  you  can  how 
I  am  to  get  my  sins  forgiven. 

William,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  so 
anxious.  I  hope  you  see  that  you  have  often 
sinned  against  God;  and  that  God  is  holy,  and 
tniut  punish  sin ;  and  that  even  one  sin  nnforgiven 
would  carry  you  to  hell ;  and  that  you  deserve  to 
go  there.  God's  own  word  is,  "  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  " — mark,  in 
all  things — "  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law,  to  do  them  "  (GaL  iii  10).     bo  you  see  this  1 

James,  I  see  quite  well  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and 
that  I  deserve  to  go  to  hell 

William.  So  far  good.  Do  you  see  that  nothing 
that  you  can  do  can  ever  blot  out  your  past  sins ; 
that  even  if  you  lived  as  holy  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
from  this  till  your  death,  it  would  only  be  what 
the  law  demands,  and  could  never  therefore  wipe 
away  a  sin.  There  is  the  old  score  to  be  cleared 
off;  what  can  you  do  to  pay  it  1 

James,  If  I  prayed  as  well  as  I  could,  and  lived 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  was  sorry  for  my  sins,  would 
it  not  help  to  blot  them  out,  and  do  something 
for  me  1 

William,  No,  James,  it  would  not  All  these 
things  are  very  good  and  needful  in  their  own 
place ;  but  if  you  would  pray,  and  repent,  and  live 
as  well  as  man  ever  did,  you  would  be  doing  no 
more  than  your  duty,  and  that  would  never  atone 
for  a  sin.  And  do  you  really  think  that  you  have 
ever  prayed  a  prayer,  or  done  a  good  work  that 
God's  holy  eye  saw  nothing  amiss  in,  and  tiiat 
did  not  need  itself  to  be  forgiven  !  O  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  show  you  your  utter  helpless- 
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ness,  and  teach  you  that  you  can  do  nothing 
that  will  ever  recommend  you  to  God,  and  that 
"without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission" 
(Heb.  ix.  22). 

James.  But  would  God  not  be  more  willing  to 
receive  me  if  I  wept  over  my  sins,  and  prayed, 
and  made  myself  better,  first  1 

William,  God  is  willing  to  receive  you  this 
minute,  just  as  you  are,  if  you  come  through 
Girist ;  and  you  never  can  make  yourself  fitter  to 
depend  on  Christ  by  all  your  cflTorts  and  endeav- 
ours. You  seem  to  think  that  you  must  partly 
save  yourself,  or  what  is  much  the  same  thing, 
prepare  yourself  for  salvation  by  your  doings,  and 
prayings,  and  feelings ;  and  I  fear  you  are  waiting 
till  you  have  in  this  way  prepared  yourself,  think- 
ing that  God  is  not  willing  to  receive  you  just  as 
you  are — a  poor,  lost  sinner.  You  want  to  de- 
pend partly  on  these  things  in  yourself,  and  not 
altogether  upon  Christ.  You  may  not  think  so, 
but  this  is  really  what  you  want  I  know  it 
from  my  own  case  when  I"  was  like  you.  But 
God  says,  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  a^^cording  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us  "  (Titus  iii.  6).  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight "  (Rom.  iii 
20).  **  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness  "  (Rom.  iv.  5).  Mark, 
it  is  f^  ungodly  he  pardons,  not  those  who  have 
made  themselves  godly  first  by  their  own  endeav- 
ours. "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners''  (1  Tim.  L  15). 

James.  And  if  I  can  do  nothing  to  wash  away 
my  sins,  and  am  so  utterly  helpless,  how  am  I  to 
get  forgiveness  1 

William.  Not  by  doing  but  by  believing  that 
Christ  has  done  all  in  our  stead,  and  resting  on 
him.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  do  and 
done.     Have  you  never  heard  this : — 

"Xothinf:,  either  great  or  small, 
NoUiing,  sinner,  no; 
Jeatu  did  it,  did  it  all, 
Long,  long  aga" 

There  are  three  great  facts  which  God  has  made 
known  to  us  in  the  Bible  which  I  wish  you  saw 
clearly. 

James.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

William.  The  first  is  that  Christ  Jesus  came 


into  the  world  1800  years  agOy  and  died  to  aim 
for  sinners.  That  was  the  object  of  hisdeitk 
His  sufferings  were  in  the  room  and  stead  of  oh 
ners.  He  became  their  security;  took  their  am 
on  him ;  and  God  poured  down  on  him,  thonj^k 
was  holy  in  himself,  the  punishment  of  h«Uwbidi 
their  sins  deserved.  Don't  you  know  instances 
of  a  man  becoming  security  for  his  nei^bom^f 
debt,  and  paying  it  1  When  it  was  paid,  the  lit 
was  satisfied,  and  could  claim  no  more.  Now 
when  Christ  suffered  on  earth  it  was  as  the  seca- 
rity  of  sinners  in  their  room.  Do  yoa  hdiefi 
this? 

James.  I  do.  I  know  it  was  for  ainnen  k 
died. 

William,  Do  yon  remember  any  passage  vhidi 
proves  this  1  There  is  one  chapter  in  Isaiah  hiv- 
ing just  twelve  verses,  and  yet  in  those  twdn 
verses  God  tells  as  twelve  times  over,  in  a  gMi 
variety  of  phrases,  not  only  that  Christ  died,  M 
that  when  he  did  die  it  was  to  atone  for  sin.  Do 
you  know  what  chapter  that  is  % 

James.  I  suppose  it  is  the  53rd.     I  have  reil^ 
it  many  a  time. 

William.  Yon  are  right  I  will  repeat  two  of 
the  verses.  "  He  was  wonnded  for  our  trantgrtl^ 
sions;  he  was  bruised  ^br  our  iniquities;  th9 
tisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with 
stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we,  like  sheep, 
gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  i 
of  us  alf"  (ver.  5,  6).  The  New  Testament 
the  same  thing  even  more  clearly,  if 
"  This  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  Jor  many, 
the  remission  of  sins  "  (Matt  xxvL  28). 
his  own  self  hare  our  sins  in  hia  own  body  on 
tree "  (1  Pet  il  24).  «  Clirist  also  hath 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjutH^  that 
might  bring  us  to  God"  (i  Pet  iiL  18). 

Jamjes,  I  see  quite  clearly  that  it  was  for 
sins  of  others  that  he  died,  for  he  had  none  of 
own.      What  is  the  second  great  &ct  that 
spoke  of  1 

William.    It  is  that  Jesus  sujfertd  emtm^ 
atone  for  sinners.     The  pajrment  he  made  was 
merely  a  part-payment,  leaving  his  people  to 
the  rest,  but  a  finished,  complete  payment-*! 
atonement  for  their  sins.     Do  you  think  thii 
suffered  enough  to  atone  for  sinnenf  or  that 
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oold  need  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  get 
pen  the  cross  again  and  suffer  more  1  or  that  tve 
oold  need  to  suffer  some  ourselves,  and  eke  out 
liat  was  wanting  in  his  sufferings  ?  Do  you 
link  he  suffered  enough  to  atone  even  for  your 
u1 

Jamei,  I  hope  he  did. 

WiUiam,  You  are  hooping  again.  You  may  be 
ire  he  did,  for  the  Bible  says  it  Daniel  fore- 
Id  that  he  would  ^finish  the  transgression,  and 
fAe  an  end  of  sins,  and  bring  in  everlasting 
gjkteoosness  **  (Dan  ix.  24).  Just  before  he  died, 
Inist  prayed  to  his  Father,  "  I  hdk^^  finisfud  the 
wk  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do"  (John  xvii  4). 
od  on  the  cross  he  cried,  ^^  It  is  finished^* 
oha  ziz.  30).  Besides,  if  Qod  had  not  been 
iified  with  what  Christ  had  done  in  the  room 

dnners,  he  would  not  have  raised  him  from 
^dead.  When  on  the  third  morning  he  sent 
I  angel  and  opened  the  prison  door,  and  let  the 
ismer  free,  and  afterwards  took  him  to  sit  on 
\  own  light  hand,  he  thereby  declared  that  the 
r  was  fully  satisfied,  and  the  ''Lord  well 
tased  for  his  righteousness'  sake."  And,  there- 
%  the  apostle  says,  ''Who  is  he  that  con- 
nneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died;  yea  r  a  titer ^ 
St  is  risen  again ;  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 

God;  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us'' 
DHL  viiL  34).  I  hope,  then,  you  believe  that 
adst's  work  is  finished, — so  finished  that  it  does 
i  need  »  tear,  or  a  groan,  or  a  prayer  added  to 
H  an  atojiement  for  sin^— so  finished,  that  if  we 
M  have  it  as  ours,  it  is  a  complete  payment  of 
r  debt  Our  debt  of  sin  would  then  be  fully 
id. 

Jigmes.  I  do  believe  that;  and  I  see  it  more 
waAj  than  ever  I  did. 

WilUam,  I  am  glad  of  it  I  am  sure  if  we 
Ijr  knew  two  things, — 1st,  That  Christ  is  Qod 

wdl  as  man;  and  2nd,  The  greatness  of  his 
kings — we  would  never  doubt  that  his  atone- 
■t  was  a  finished  payment  for  his  people's 
bta 

Jamet.  What  is  the  third  great  fact] 
Wiiiiam^  That  God  offers  you  and  me  Christ 
i  Us  atonemeni  at  for  our  sins^  and  entreats  us 
iesepi  him.     The  moment  we  believe  this  with 

hoirti,  and  take  him  as  our  Saviour,  our  sins 
ibigiven  for  his  sake.     Here  is  how  we  stand 


We  are  deep  in  debt;  we  cannot  pay  a  farthing; 
Christ  offers  us  his  obedience  unto  death  as  the 
full  payment;  we  believe  his  offer,  and  accept 
him ;  that  moment  our  debt  is  pardoned. 

James,  You  make  people  then  to  be  saved  by 
simply  taking  a  free  gift  offered  to  them. 

William,  Exactly  so.  And  it  does  not  take  a 
year  to  accept  a  gift,  does  it  ?  Whenever  it  is 
taken  it  is  in  a  moment  The  moment,  then,  that 
you  believe  God's  offer,  and  take  Christ  as  your 
Saviour,  however  many  or  great  your  sins  may 
have  been,  they  are  at  once  freely  and  for  ever 
forgiven.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all" — all — "sin"  (1  John  i.  7). 
"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool"  (Isa.  L  18).  And  if  you 
are  lost,  it  will  be,  Christ  says,  because  "ye 
will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life" 
(John  V.  40).  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
you  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not''  (Luke  xiii.  34).  Do 
you  believe  all  this  ? 

James,  It  is  really  so  good  news  that  one  can 
scarce  believe  it  true.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
God  is  willing  to  take  Christ  as  my  substitute, 
and  to  reckon  as  mine  what  he  did  and  suffered, 
so  that  I  can  look  on  my  debt  as  fully  paid 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  on  the  cross,  if  I  am 
only  willing  to  let  Christ's  death  be  in  my  stead, 
and  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  whole  of  my  sal- 
vation 1 

}Villiam,  Yes;  that  is  just  what  God  offers. 
He  says,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money" 
(Isa.  Iv.  1).  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 
(Matt  xi.  28).  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life"  (John  iii.  16).  "Him  that  cometh 
to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  (John  vi.  37). 
"  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely"  (Rev.  xxiL  17). 

James.  When  God  says,  "  whosoever,''  "  a//  y^" 
"  every  one,''  is  that  just  the  same  as  if  he  had 
said,  James,  William,  Sarah,  Ellen,  take  Jesus  as 
your  Saviour]  ' 

WUliam,  Just  the  same. 
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JavMS,  And  am  I  then  at  full  liberty  to  take 
Jesus  as  my  substitute? 

William.  Certainly.  How  can  you  think 
otherwise,  after  hearing  these  invitations  of  God  1 
You  are  as  much  at  liberty  to  take  him,  as  you 
are  to  breathe  the  air.  You  don't  ask,  Am  I  at 
liberty  to  go  out  and  breathe  the  air]  To  be 
sure  you  are.  God  has  poured  it  round  about 
you,  and  wants  you  to  breathe  it  And  no  more 
need  you  ask,  Am  I  at  liberty  to  take  Christ  as 
dying  for  my  sins]  To  be  sure  you  are.  He 
has  been  sent  from  heaven  to  save  sinners,  and 
offered  as  freely  to  you.  A  t  liberty  to  take  Christ ! 
You  are  not  at  liberty  not  to  take  him,  for  you 
are  not  only  entreated,  but  commanded  to  accept 
him.  **  This  is  his  commandment^  that  we  should 
believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ" 
(1  John  iii.  23).  If  you  accept  him,  you  shall  be 
saved.  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  xvi.  31).  If  you  do 
not  accept  him,  you  shall  be  damned.  "  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned"  (Mark  xvi  16). 
If  3'ou  still  think  that  God  cannot  be  so  good  as 
this,  and  that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says, 
and  if  you  reject  Christ,  what  is  this  but  making 
God  a  liar,  nad  not  believing  the  record  which 
God  has  given  of  his  Son.  Oh,  the  folly  of  men 
rejecting  Christ  because  they  cannot  conceive  that 
God  would  be  so  good  as  to  make  such  an  offer 
to  sinners  like  them,  when,  if  he  offered  less,  they 
could  not  possibly  be  saved!  No  wonder  the 
apostle  said  to  the  Galatians,  "  O  foolish  Gala- 
tians,  who  hath  bewitched  you]"  (Gal.  iii.  1). 

James.  I  never  saw  the  greatness  of  God*s 
goodness  so.  clearly  in  all  my  life.  To  think  of 
him  sending  his  only-begotten  Son  to  die  for  the 
like  of  me.  Oh,  how  we  should  "  love  him,  be- 
cause he  first  loved  us"  (1  John  iv.  19).  But  are 
we  really  forgiven  the  very  moment  we  believe 
God's  ofier,  and  take  Christ  as  our  Substitute] 

William.  Yes,  we  are.  And  we  are  more  than 
forgiven.  We  are  accepted  as  righteous,  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  us 
(2  Cor.  V.  21);  and  become  the  sons  of  God 
(Gal  iii  26);  and  get  his  Spirit  within  us  to 
make  us  holy  (John  viL  39) ;  and  have  the  sure 
promise  of  heaven  (John  viL  47).  I  shall  quote 
two  more  texts  to  prove  that  we  get  forgiveness 
then.     One  is,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and 


brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  pretcbed  vbIo 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  ar.d  by  him  aU  ^h- 
Heve  are  justified  from  all  things ''  (Acts  xiiL  38,39); 
Mark,  it  is  are  justified;  and^  from  all  thii^; 
and  all  are  so,  when  they  believeL 

James.  If  then  I  look  to  Christy  and  tab  )m 
as  my  surety,  ought  I  to  b^eve  th^t  my  asBin 
at  once  forgiven] 

William.  You  ought  And  if  yon  are  ran 
that  you  are  resting  on  Christy  and  doubt  whetk' 
your  sins  are  forgiven,  yon  just  doubt  whethir 
God's  promise  is  true  or  not.  But  the  oAcr 
proof  is  what  Jesus  himself  said,  "  Verily,  Toilj^ 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  myword,iii 
believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  kaih  everlaitflt 
life" — hatl^  it — ''and  shall  not  come  intoeonte 
nation,  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life"  (Joki 
V.  24). 

James.    Does   that  mean    that  a  pcnM 
bom   again   when  he   believes   in  Jsmt 
that  what  is  meant  by  ''passing  from  dnfthi 
life]" 

William.  That  is  just  the  meaning  of  ii 
are  all  the  children  of  God  by  frith  in 
Jesus"  (GaL  iii  26).     Jesus  fulfils  his 
"  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  « 
Spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  wiE 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  h 
give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.     And  I  will  pot 
Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  yon  to  walk  ii 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  aili 
them"  (Ezek.  xxxvL  26,  27).      We  could 
keep  from  our  besetting  sins,  or  live  %hdfl 
ourselves;  but  Jesus  puts  his  Spirit  intt^ 
"  workcth  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  bii 
pleasure"  (PhiL   ii   13).      The  love  rf 
constraineth  us  to  live  to  him  who  died  foj 
(2  Cor.  V.  U,  15).     We  "  show  our  faith  hfi 
works"  (James  il  18). 

James.  I  see,  then,  that  good  works  k 
don,  and  do  not  go  before  it     W^e  do  good^ 
to  please  Christ,  who  has  loved  ns  and 
us. 

William.  That  is  perfectly  correct    Wfi 
love  Christ  and  do  good  works  to  obtain 
but  we  love  Christ  and  do  good  wcntki, 
Christ  has  loved  us,  and  died  for  us,  and 
pardon,  and  iar  more,  for  us.     Works  an 
evidence  of  faith. 
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^dmes.  But  if  a  man  says  he  believes  in  Christ 

.  lives  a  wicked  life,  what  theni 

William.  Qod*8  own  answer  to  that  question  is 

y  plain.     ''He  that  saith  I  know  him,  and 

ipeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the 

til  is  not  in  him"  (1  John  iL  4). 

Jamei.  I  am  very  thankful  I  fell  in  with  you 

is  morning,  for  I  see  some  things  that "  I  never 


saw  on  this  fashion"  before,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
the  better  for  it  all  my  life. 

WUliam,  If  you  do  see  anything  more  clearly, 
you  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  for  it  is  God's 
Spirit  who  has  enabled  you.  "  Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  you,  but  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven."     Good  morning,  James. 

Dromara,  May  186i. 


©bits  its  P0IJI  anir  ^x^itstit  ^^latts  in  ^ahsline, 

BT  PBOFSSSOB  PORTER,  AUTHOR  OF  ''  MURRaVs  HAND-BOOK  TO  PALESTINE." 


SHABOK   AND   GABMEL. 

"The  giory  of  Lebanon  shall  bo  fflren  nnto  it,  tht  exetHmeif  qf  Carmel  and  Sharon :  they  ahall 

excellency  of  our  God."— Uaiau  xxxt.  2. 


the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the 


HE  names  of  Sharon  and  Carmel  are  en- 
shrined in  sacred  poetry.  In  addition  to 
the  holy  associations  that  cluster  round 
them  as  scenes  of  Bible  liistory,  they 
bring  up  before  the  mind's  eye  plains 
spangled  with  '*the  rose  of  Sharon," 
meadows  powdered  with  **  the  lily  of  the 
^  valley,"  uplands  waving  with  "forests," 

I  moontiins  crowned  with  "  the  excellency  of  Car- 
L*  Kor  are  one's  glowing  expectations  much  disap- 
nied  when  he  traverses  Sharon,  or  climbs  the  heights 
Omiel  in  early  spring.  The  plain  stretches  out  be- 
I  bim  far  as  the'eye  can  follow  it  in  gentle  undula- 
m  of  Inxnriant  pastore,  varied  here  and  there  by  a 
■p  of  old  forest  trees, -or  a  thicket  of  canes  and 
obs  round  a  fountain,  or  a  gray  tell  strewn  witli  the 
m  of  some  primeval  city.  And  the  mountain  chain 
■  IB  easy  slopes,  wooded  from  base  to  summit ; 
■ed  by  many  a  glen,  and  broken  by  many  a  cliff. 
I  cane  has  fallen  lightly  upon  Sharon  and  Carmel, 
fcr  at  least  as  natural  beauty  and  richness  are  oon- 
■ed;  Still  it  ii  true  that  the  great  cities  which  once 
sd  tho  sea-board  are  all  gone.  The  ever  restless 
ics  dash  in  sheets  of  foam  over  the  ingulphed  ruins 
ti  ODoe  fiunous  harbours.  Dor  and  Caesarea,  Hepha 
L  Alblit^  are  no  more.  Towns  and  villages  which 
Mj  studded' in  ancient  days  inland  plain  and  moun* 
1  flde,  are  all  gone  too.  Com  fields,  olive  groves, 
1  Tinejards  are  now  few  and  far  between ;  and  even 
pasUues  are  deserted  save  by  the  flocks  of  a  few 
r  nomads.  Notwithstanding  the  grass,  and  the 
«B^  and  the  besuty  of  Sharon,  it  **  is  like  a  wilder- 
k"  ''Its  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man 
iftii''  (Isa.  zxxUL  9).  And  notwithstanding  Car- 
ls mVing  woods  and  green  forest  glades,  it  has 
riEflo  off  its  £niit>"— the  fruit  of  human  industry. 
Boontain  still  deserves  its  ancient  name,  "the 


fruitful."  The  "excellency  {^eauty)  of  Carmel"  is  yet 
conspicuous ;  but  even  there,  in  the  loveliest  glades  and 
richest  dells,  solitude  keeps  unbroken  sabbath. 


SOUTHERN  SHARON. 

My  first  view  of  Sharon  was  from  the  sea.  From  the 
vesseVs  deck  I  looked  with  as  much  eagerness  as  an  old 
cmsader  on  the  white  strand,  and  the  sandy  downs,  and 
the  broad  plain,  shot  in  on  the  east  by  the  blue  hills  of 
Samaria.  The  cape  of  Carmel  was  far  behind  me,  dip- 
ping gracefully,  but  not  so  "  bluff"  as  is  usually  repre- 
sented in  pictiu*es,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Away  far 
ahead  a  little  white  rounded  hill  b^an  to  rise  slowly 
from  the  flat  coast  "  What  hill  is  that  ?"  I  asked  of 
the  French  officer  at  my  side.  "That  is  Joppa.'* 
"  And  those  ruins  we  passed  some  time  ago,  which  you 
can  yet  see  yonder  glittering  in  the  sun— what  are  they  V 
"The  ruins  of  Caesarea,"  was  the  reply.  Historic 
names  are  wonderfully  suggestive.  Especially  so  when 
connected  with  sacred  history,  and  when  the  eye  first 
rests  on  the  places  to  which  they  are  attached. 
^Memory  then  becomes  a  diorama.  It  brings  before  us 
the  great  events  of  other  ages.  So  it  was  with  me.  In 
succession  I  saw  the  ships  of  Hiram  conducting  rafts  of 
cedar  and  pine  along  the  sea  to  Joppa  for  Solomon's 
temple.  I  saw  the  great  merchant  vessel  of  Adra- 
myttium  leaving  the  harbour  of  Caesarea,  while  on  its 
deck  stood  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  guarded  by 
Roman  soldiers,  and  with  fettered  hands  waving  a  final 
adieu  to  weeping  friends.  I  saw  the  proud  galleys  of 
the  Crusaders  bearing  down  upon  the  shore,  crowded 
with  mail-clad  knights,  Europe's  best  and  bravest  war- 
riors, bent  on  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  And 
then,  when  the  picture  vanished,  my  eye  rested  on 
deserted  harbours,  mined  cities,  a  dreary  desolate  shore, 
silent  alike  to  the  bustle  of  commerce  and  the  din  of 
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battle ;  as  if  to  show  that  while  man  is  mortal,  his 
glory  fleeting,  and  all  his  works  perishable,  Qod*s  word 
is  true  and  can  never  fail  Five  and  twenty  centuries 
ago  that  word  pronounced  the  doom  of  Palestine  :  "  I 
beheld,  and,  lo,  the  fruiifvl  place  (Hebrew,  Carmel) 
was  a  wilderness,  and  all  the  cities  thereof  were  broken 
down  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  by  his  fierce 
anger.  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said,  The  whole  land 
shall  be  desolate"  (Jer.  iv.  26). 

I  landed  at  Joppa,  a  bustling  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  slope  of 
a  hill,  looking  down  into  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  still  the  port  of  Jerusalem  ;  but 
it  has  no  harbour,  and  it  is  only  under  favoiurable  cir- 
cumstances of  wind  and  weather  a  vessel  can  ride  at 
tlie  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  shore.  Guided 
by  a  young  Jew  I  went  at  once  to  "  the  house  of  Simon 
the  tanner."  The  house  is  modem,  but  it  probably 
stands  on  the  old  site,  for  its  Mohammedan  occupants 
consider  it  sacred.  It  stan Js  "  by  the  sea-side,"  as  St 
Luke  tells  us  (Acts  x.  6);  and  from  its  roof— "flat" 
now  as  in  ancient  times — I  looked  out  on  that  same 
boundless  sea  on  which  the  apostle  niust  have  looked 
when  "  he  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray."  The 
hour  too  was  the  same— "the  sixth  hour,"  or  noon. 
There  was  something  deeply  impressive  in  being  tlius 
brought  as  it  were  into  immediate  connection  with  that 
wondrous  vision  which  the  Lord  employed  as  a  key  to 
open  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ's  gospel. 

From  Simon's  house  I  went  through  crooked  streets 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  way  was  not  pleasant,  but 
the  glorious  view  amply  repaid  me.  On  the  land  side 
Joppa  is  girt  about  with  its  orchards— the  finest  in 
PaJestine,  and,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
Away  beyond  them  spreads  out  a  boundless  plain :  on 
the  north  Sharon,  and  on  the  south  PhiJ^stia.  My  eye 
soon  caught  and  followed  the  line  of  the  old  road  which 
winds  northward  along  the  coast  to  Caesarea.  That 
was  the  road  by  which  the  apostle  Peter  went  on  his 
divine  mission  to  Cornelius  (Acts  x.)  Lydda  was  hid 
behind  a  rising  ground ;  but  the  mountains  of  Judah 
were  sharply  defined  against  the  bright  eastern  sky, 
and  their  colouring  was  beautiful— shaded  off  from  soft 
grayish  blue  to  deep  purple. 

To  procure  horses  and  a  guide  was  a  work  of  time 
and  trouble,  and  the  afternoon  was  fiir  advanced  ere  I 
rode  out  of  the  crowded  gate  of  Joppa.  How  pleasant 
was  the  change  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  the  country ! 
It  was  autumn ;  and  never  did  autumn's  richness  ap- 
pear to  greater  advantage  than  in  these  orchards  of 
Sharon.  Orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees  were  there 
laden  with  golden  fruit  Among  these  appeared  the 
russet  foliage  and  bright  red  globes  of  the  pomegranate. 
Here  and  there  the  broad-leafed  banana  grew  in  wild 
luxuriance,  shut  in  by  tall  hedges  and  impenetrable 
thickets  of  cactus ;  while  ever  and  anon  palm  trees  shot 
up  far  overhead,  as  if  to  show  the  great  clusters  of 


dates  that  hung  round  their  tapering  wAi 
tice  the  soft  evening  breezes  to  sport  with  tli 
foliage. 

I  took  the  road  to  Lydda— the  same  lof 
Peter  was  brought  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the 
he  had,  by  his  miraculous  cure  of  Eneas,  con 
that  dwelt  in  Lydda  and  Sar^n^*  (the  Git 
Sharon^  Acts  ix.  34  seq.)  For  more  thn 
rode  through  those  shady,  fragrant  orchard 
crossed  the  gray  monotonous  plain  to  Lydd 
I  went  to  the  ancient  Gimzo  (2  Ohron.  xxvi 
a  poor  village,  and  onward  to  the  pass  of  ] 
up  which  I  wound  my  way  to  Gibeon  and 
The  southern  end  of  Sharon,  which  I  th 
measures  about  fifteen  miles ;  while  the  le 
plain  from  Jo])pa  to  Carmel  is  nearly  fifty, 
to  Joppa  and  Lydda,  there  are  ten  or  t 
villages  in  this  part  of  the  great  plain,  and 
tions  of  the  rich  soil  are  cultivated  by  their  i 
but  farther  north  the  country  is  almost 
deserted. 

K0BTHE&9  SHARON. 

We  halted  at  the  western  gate  of  Sama 
for  one  or  two  stragglers,  and  to  take  a  iast 
place.  The  gate  is  a  shapeless  heap  of  mi 
tlie  termination  of  the  well-known  colonm 
never  more  deeply  i(npressed  with  the  mimi 
of  prophetic  description,  and  the  literal  fi 
every  detail,  than  when  standing  on  that  sp 
ria  occupied  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Palesti 
rounded  hill,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  valley,  ( 
picturesque  mountains.  Temples  and  ps 
adorned  it,  famed  throughout  the  East  for 
dour  of  their  architecture.  But  the  d« 
passed  over  it.  I  saw  that  long  line  of  br 
with  the  vines  growing  luxuriantly  round  tfc 
I  saw  a  group  of  columns  in  a  corn-field  on 
above  them— I  saw  hewn  and  sculptured 
marble  and  limestone  in  the  rude  walls  of  ^ 
vineyards — I  saw  great  heaps  of  stones  a 
among  the  olive  groves  in  the  bottom  of  th 
below— but  I  saw  no  other  trace  of  the  city 
Omri  and  adorned  by  Herod.  One  woaU 
prophet  Micah  must  have  seen  that  desolat 
saw  it,  his  description  is  so  graphic: — "I 
Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field^  andaspla 
vineyard;  and  I  wiil  pour  down  the  stonei 
the  valley,  and  I  unll  discover  thefoundatio 
(Micah  i.  6). 

Our  road — a  mere  goat-track — led  down  1 
through  fields  of  ripe  grain,  in  which  the  r 
at  work,  though  it  was  still  early  in  May. 
entered  Wady  Shatr,  a  prolongation  of  the 
beautiful  valley  which  separates  Ebal  and  G 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  ancient  citj< 
Down  it  wound  our  long  cavalcade,  throngl 
and  olive  groves,  and  past  threshing-floors  aht 
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i«kk  the  fruits  of  the  etriyhainest  I  obserfedwith 
bamt  how  maiten  and  servmts  were  there  grouped 
IjBthtr— the  jA<iM  in  his  searlet  mantle,  and  the  stal- 
vctfeUdh  in  hii  coat  of  many  colours.  Women  and 
iUdren  too  were  there,  and  cooking  utensik,  and  beds, 
KTwing  that  the  harvest  scenes  of  modem  days  among 
le  Tillages  of  Palestine  are  just  the  same  as  those  we 
»d  of  in  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

After  a  three  hours'  march  we  defiled  from  the  valley 
ilo  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Up  among  the  mountains 
rliera  the  valley  waa  narrow,  and  the  declivities  steep 
■dragged,  nearly  every  available  spot  was  cultivated, 
■d  popnloQS  villages  appeared  on  each  side.  Here, 
A  looking  over  the  broad  fertile  plain,  not  a  human 
abitation  was  visible,  and  only  a  few  patches  of  the 
nil  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  were  under  eultiue. 
roHjirds  and  dive  groves  had  completely  disappeared. 
The  taoes  of  the  Roman  road  which  once  connected 
Ihr  great  cities  of  Ctesarea  and  Sebaste  are  there,  but 
it  is  oiergrown  with  thistles  andjank  grass ;  and  in  a 
ndeof  fiMir  hours  we  did  not  see  a  solitary  traveller,— 
■0  tna  is  it'that  '^  the  highways  lie  waste,  and  the  way- 
^Bi^gBaaoeaseth." 

We  turned  northwest  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
UiDi  On  our  right,  perched  on  hill-top,  or  standing 
n  rocky  slope,  were  a  few  small  half-ruinous  villages ; 
ikiie^  on  our  left,  out  upon  the  plains,  we  saw  at  long 
liteTals  little  circlets  of  blaek  tents.  This  is  border 
hid,  betweoi  plain  and  mountain,  between  tent  and 
koHi,  between  industrious  villagers  and  wandering 
vigliboDds,  whose  hands,  like  those  of  their  forefathers, 
m^agunst  every  man." 

We  found  our  tents  pitched  at  B&kah,  a  populous 
tflage  on  the  side  of  the  plain.  Its  inhabitants  are 
■(kyvell  armed,  and  powerful  They  wage  an  unceas- 
k|  nrfue  with  the  Bedawin,  ^rho  infest  Sharon,  and 
iy  their  courage,  watchfulness,  and  rifles,  they  manage 
^  kaep  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  We  were  no 
Mb  amosed  to  find  that  the  escort  we  had  brought 
ini  tiie  Governor  of  N&bulus  would  not  advance  an 
U  beyond  B&kah.  So  far  the  road  was  perfectly 
iift^and  so  far  the  soldiers  guarded  us ;  but  the  plain 
*iNji^d  swarms  with  Bedawtn,  among  whom  the 
^Mm  wonld  not  venture,  and  consequently,  pocket- 
^^Uihakshishf  they  returned  in  peace  to  their  com- 


fnm  BAkah  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  either 
pD^  or  escort  to  Csesarea^  There  is  a  standing  blood- 
W  between  its  people  and  the  Haw&ia  Arabs,  who 
Mo  ever  the  intervening  plain.  But  I  arranged  with 
is  Tillage  sheikh  to  conduct  our  party  to  a  neutral 
ifte^  with  whom  be  assured  us  an  arrangement  could 
•  eftcted.  H«  did  not  fail  to  advise  us,  however,  to 
Bt  back  into  the  mountains,  and  proceed  northward 
fa  less  dangerous  route.  This  did  not  suit  my  pkins, 
it  m  some  ladies  had  joined  my  party,  I  thought  it 
Mpmy  to  inform  them  and  their  companions  of  the 
Be  atete  of  matters,  and  to  show  them  how  they  might 
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escape  all  danger  by  taking  another  route.  In  reply, 
they  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  go  to  Csesarea.  '*  Most 
assuredly,"  I  said.    "  Then  we  shall  go  too." 

Our  party  mustered  at  sun-rise  and  set  out  at  once, 
led  by  two  sheikhs  splendidly  mounted,  and  armed  with 
long  tufted  lances,  carabines,  and  pistols.  The  caravi^n 
had  a  formidable  look.  Every  rifle  was  unslung.  The 
muleteers  and  servants,  with  their  guns  on  their  shoul- 
ders, kept  close  together  in  the  centre,  whUe  a  few 
active  vUlagers  brought  up  the  rear.  We  numbered 
about  forty  animals,  and  as  many  men.  Recent  dis- 
turbances among  the  Arab  tribes  made  the  road  unusu- 
ally dangerous ;  and  as  our  friends  of  B&kah  had,  only 
two  days  previously,  killed  three  of  a  plundering  party 
of  Sukrs,  they  were  now  apprehensive  of  an  attack  in 
greater  force.  For  the  first  half  hour  we  traversed  the 
cultivated  fields  of  B&kah,  and  then  entered  a  wild 
rugged  district.  Low  rocky  spurs  project  from  the 
mountains  into  the  plain,  sprinkled  with  oak  trees,  and 
covered  with  dense  jungles  of  thorns  and  thistles— such 
thistles  as  are  only  seen  in  Palestine,  often  as  tall  as  a 
man  on  horseback.  We  had'  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  one  of  our  leaders  raised  a  cry  of  alarm.  I  gal- 
loped to  the  front  and  saw  a  number  of  Bedawin  lurk- 
ing among  the  trees.  Fortimately  the  path  was  toler- 
ably wide.  We  drew  up  the  horsemen  on  each  side, 
placed  the  ladies  and  baggage  animals  in  the  centre, 
and  then  marched  in  military  order.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  We  knew  not  at  what  point  the  enemy  might 
assail  us,  or  in  what  force  they  might  come.  For  about 
an  hour  we  advanced  through  the  tangled  thicket  cau- 
tiously and  silently.  Then,  with  feelings  of  relief,  we 
defiled  into  the  open  plain,  and  rode  over  it  half  a  mile 
to  a  large  fountain. 

The  scene  round  this  fountain  was  thoroughly  oriental. 
A  tribe  of  semi-nomads  were  assembled  round  their 
threshing-floors,  all  busily  engaged  in  the  various  de- 
tails of  "  treading  out  the  corn,"  winnowing,  and  car- 
rying ofl"  the  grain  to  subterranean  magazines.  Every 
man  had  his  gun  within  reach.  Some  were  driving  the 
oxen  with  muskets  slung  on  their  shoulders  and  pistols 
in  their  belts.  Women  were  there  too — bold,  stalwart 
women,  whose  look  and  mien  reminded  one  of  Deborah 
and  Jael— armed  with  heavy  clubs,  partly  intended  to 
help  their  husbands  in  case  of  attack,  and  partly  to  toss 
up  the  grain  and  straw  on  the  "  floors."  A  number  of 
horsemen,  acting  as  patrols,  scoured  the  neighbouring 
heights  to  give  timely  notice  of  an  enemy.  The  moment 
we  emerged  from  the  oak  forests  the  ])atrols  galloped 
in,  and  the  men  and  women  prepared  with  a  skill  and 
quickness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  regular  troops 
for  defending  their  position. 

Our  B&kah  escort  could  conduct  us  no  farther.  The 
outposts  of  the  Haw&ra  and  Sukr  were  not  far  distant. 
We  were  consequently  delivered  over  to  this  neutral 
tribe.  After  much  difficulty  and  long  negotiation,  we 
succeeded  in  persuading  two  footmen  to  guide  us  to 
Oaestrea.    We  had  to  abandon  all  idea  of  an  escort,  for 
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vie  were  plainly  told  that  we  must  defend  ou]:Belve8  in 
case  of  attack;  and  that  the  guides  woul^  not  interfere 
in  any  quarrel  Before  starting,  the  guides  very  deli- 
berately proceeded  to  divest  themselves  of  every  decent 
bit  of  clothing  they  possessed ;  even  guns,  and  pistols, 
and  daggers  were  laid  aside.  Retaining  each  a  tattfred 
shirt,  and  a  bit  of  a  rag  for  a  turban,  they  took  a  couple 
of  clubs  from  the  women,  and  led  us  on. 

We  set  out  due  west,  through  corn-fields  recently 
reaped.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  cultivation  ceased. 
The  plain  extended  away  before  us,  not  flat,  but  in 
graceful  undulations,  covered  with  rank  grass,  and 
weeds,  and  tall  thistles.  Clumps  of  trees  were  studded 
here  and  there  over  it.  Away  on  the  left,  about  two 
miles  distant,  was  the  long  dark  line  of  an  oak  forest 
shutting  in  the  view,  while  about  an  equal  distance  on 
the  right  were  the  roots  of  Oarmel  shooting  down  into 
the  plain  in  picturesque  wooded  promontories.  The 
whole  landscape  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  noble 
parks  of  Old  England.  The  only  living  creatures  in 
sight  for  miles  were  some  flocks  of  gazelles. 

There  was  no  path,  and  no  impediment,  and  so  we  rode 
straight  fbrward  to  the  white  sand  hills  fiEiintly  visible  on 
the  horizon.  We  had  got  about  half-way,  when,  on  top- 
ping a  rising  ground,  we  found  before  us  a  depression  or 
valley,  all  cultivated.  Here  a  number  of  men  were  at 
work ; — some  gathering  in  the  newly-reaped  grain,  some 
on  the  threshing-floors  with  yokes  of  ox«n,  some  tend- 
ing herds  of  cattle^  and  a  goodly  number  on  horseback 
scouring  the  smrounding  country.  Our  sudden  appear- 
ance created  a  great  commotion.  The  size  of  our  party, 
the  glittering  of  our  arms,  and  our  warlike  aspect,  made 
them  believe  that  a  Bedawy  Ohuzu  was  upon  them. 
The  workmen  fled,  the  shepherds  drove  in  the  cattle, 
the  horsemen  galloped  round,  urging  them  on  with 
their  spears ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  all 
concentrated  on  a  little  knoll,  prepared  for  defence. 
We  passed  half  a  mile  to  the  soutli  of  the  gathering- 
place  ;  but  here  we  unwittingly  cut  off  a  small  party  of 
some  seven  or  eight  men,  engaged  with  their  harvest  in 
a  retired  glen.  On  seeing  us  they  fled,  leaving  donkeys, 
and  oxen,  and  even  clothes,  as  they  believed,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  spoilers.  Riding  onwards  at  a  sharp  pace, 
we  entered  a  valley,  where  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
to  examine  an  old  building,  apparently  a  fortified  cara- 
vanserai While  scattered  fU)out  the  ruins,  we  were 
startled  by  a  wild  shout,  and,  looking  up,  we  saw  a 
party  of  Haw&ra  dashing  down  upon  us  at  full  gallop. 
A  word  was  given,  and  in  a  moment  we  drew  together, 
formed  a  line  in  front  of  the  ladies,  and  prepared  to 
give  the  Arabs  a  warm  reception  should  they  venture  on 
an  attack.  Our  bold  front,  and  the  sight  of  a  formid- 
able file  of  English  rifles,  cooled  their  ardour.  They 
reined  up,  and  looked  steadily  at  us,  as  if  trying  to  note 
a  single  sign  of  wavering  or  fear.  While  standing  there 
they  formed  as  wild  and  picturesque  a  group  as  ever 
peaceful  pilgrims  encountered,  or  wandering  artist 
sketched.   Their  lances  poised  high  overheadj  the  bright 


steel  points  glittering  in  the  midst  of  falac 
feathen— their  arms  tud  le^B  bar&— their  haii 
in  long  plaited  locks  over  iHreast  and  shoiili 
faces  bronzed,  and  their  eyes  flaahing  with  < 
—and  their  noble  horses,  with  curved  nee 
panded  nostril,  more  eager  for  the  fray  even 
riders.  We  eould  not  but  admire  thoee  wi] 
of  the  desert,  worthy  representatives  of  theii 
Ishmael 

While  the  balance  hung  between  peace  an 
ladies,  with  a  coolness  and  a  '*  pluck"  that ' 
done  honour  to  veteran  campaigners,  were  qi 
ing  remarks  on  the  proud  bearing  and  strsn, 
of  the  Bedawin ;  and  one  of  them — a  -daug 
of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  that  ever  t 
Irish  Church— took  out  her  book  ^x^d  peno 
the  scene.  I  shall  never  forget  the  astonisl; 
the  Hawfrra  chie(  as  he  exclaimed,  on  seen 
"  By  the  life  of  the  prophet !  the  Englishwoi 
ing  us  down!" 

The  courage  of  the  ladies  produced  ap] 
powerful  an  effect  as  the  sight  of  our  rifl 
volvers.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Hawft 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour.  & 
friendly  Salamu  aleikum — *' Peace  be  wit 
they  wheeled  round  their  horses  and  gallopet 
watched  their  movements,  fearing  that  the) 
turn  in  greater  force.  But  we  "saw  them 
northward,  and  coming  upon  a  couple  of  pooi 
on  the  banks  of  the  Crocodile  River,  they  sc 
and  left  them,  in  point  of  costume,  precii 
thieves  left  the  man  who  '^  went  down  from 
to  Jericho." 

Such  is  modern  life  on  the  plain  of  Shai 
flesh  has  peace"  there.  Those  who  venture 
soil  must  guard  the  fruit  of  their  laboun 
sword,  and  even  risk  life  to  save  property.  ' 
a  wilderness,"  and  through  that  wilderness  t 
ers  now  come  upon  all  high  phices"  (Jer.  xil 

O^fiSABEA. 

_  * 

We  were  just  two  hours  and  a  half  in  c 
plain,  and  it  was  not  yet  noon  when  we  e 
southern  or  Joppa  gate  of  Osesarea.  Oaesan 
capital  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the  apost 
the  favourite  residence  of  that  Herod  wi 
James  the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword ;" 
the  scene  of  the  tyrant*s  awful  death,  recorc 
xii.  21<-23.  The  city  was  closely  connects 
early  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  PI 
bi^tizing  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  passed  thr 
istia  and  Sharon,  *^  preaching  in  all  the  dt 
came  to  Caesarea"  (Acts  viil  26-40).  Pete 
preached  the  gospel  to  Qentiles,  and  hei 
tized  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert  (z.  4 
to  Caesarea  Paul  was  brought  a  prisoner  firom 
It  was  in  the  palace  in  this  city  he  so  spake 
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tempennoe,  and  judgment  to  come/'  that  h^ 
lade  Felix  tremble.  It  was  here  the  pow«r  of  his  logic 
voed  Sling  Agrippa  to  exclaim,  *' Almost  thou  per- 
naAest  me  to  be  a  Christian.''  And  it  was  from  this 
■iboor  he  embarked  on  his  long  and  eventful  voyage 
»  Rome  (Acts  xxiiL  33;  xxiv.  26;  xzvi.  28;  xxvii.  1, 2). 
Here  Eosebitts,  the  fieither  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
ipeat  nearly  his  whole  lifb,  having  been  bishop  of  the 
diooefle  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  (a.i>.  315-340)  Here, 
t0O|  Procopius  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
cttkoiy.  The  city  was  thus  the  home  of  two  of  the 
fmftest  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  passing  through  the  gate  of  Csesarea,  I  felt  that  I 
m  indeed  entering  a  *^  holy  and  historic  place ;"  and  I 
enynotthe  Christian  or  the  scholar  who  could  tread 
M  lite  and  look  on  those  ruins  without  experiencing 
mA  a  sense  of  mingled  awe  and  reverence,  and  inspir- 
ing ipnpalhy,  as  is  ever  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the 
iBBsdiite  presence  of  the  great  and  the  good.  In  only 
avay  few  other  cities  of  Palestine  was  I  so  deeply  im- 
pRised,  10  strangely  and  powerfully  excited,  by  the 
fdi^  heL  The  profound  silence,  the  utter  desola- 
tioB,  the  total  absence  of  every  sign  of  human  life,  left 
Be  skne,  as  it  were,  with  the  sacred  associations  and 
ititaiiig  memories  of  the  past  The  gate  by  which 
Peter  entered  was  there ;  the  ruins  of  the  palace  in 
vlich  Paul  preached  were  there ;  the  remains  of  the 
kiiboor  in  which  he  embarked  were  there;  the  massive 
ftitpMits  of  Eusebius*  church  were  there ;  the  walls 
^ikidi  the  brave  Crusaders  built  were  there.  Every 
CRit  event  in  the  sacred  and  civil  history  of  the  city 
^  localized,  and  fancy  grouped  again  the  old  actors 
•tbe  old  scenes. 

1!be  mins  of  Csesarea  lie  close  along  the  winding 

1^  projecting  here  and  there  into  the  sea,  and  pre- 

Ming  huge  masses  of  shattered  masonry  and  piles  of 

9aiite  colunms  to  the  restless  waves.    In  the  interior 

diiniin.    Not  a  building  remains  entire.    Not  even 

%  Imndations  of  &  building  can  be  fully  traced.  Heaps 

^tees  and  rubbish,  here  a  solitaiy  column,  there  a 

^intted  aich,  yonder  a  fragment  of  a  wall—all  en- 

or  overgrown  with  thorns,  and  briars,  and 

» intermixed  in  spring  with  myriads  of  yellow 

m^pMi  and  scarlet  poppies.    The  famous  harboiu:  is 

^  thei^  but  it  is  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish ; 

*Bd  tiie  great  mole  now  forms  that  picturesque  group 

^MeOy  aefr-beaten  masonry,  which  projects  far  into 

^  na,  and  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  in 

Ik  vdl-known  sketches  of  Bartlett,  Tipping,  and 

I  wandered  for  hours  among  the  ruins  of 

The  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  broken 

iMi^aDd  deep  moan  of  the  sea  as  each  wave  broke 

NpBMhe  cavernous  ruins  of  the  ancient  harbour,  were 

Hi  only  aonnda  I  heard.    I  saw  no  man.    The  Arab 

^tlie  abepbeid  avoid  the  spot.    The  very  birds  and 

aeem  to  ahon  it    The  only  living  creature  I  saw 

my  stay  waa  a  jackal  in  one  of  the  crypts  of  the 

^IkedxaL 


Eight  miles  north  of  Caesarea  is  Tant^ira,  a  small 
viUage,  built  on  an  open  sandy  beach.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dor,  whose  ruler  was  an 
ally  of  Jabin,  King  of  Hazor,  and  one  of  the  opponents 
of  Joshua  (Josh.  xL  1,  2).  We  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  site,  and  next  morning  rode  northward  along  the 
shore  to  CarineL  The  only  place  we  passed  worthy  of 
note  was  the  massive  and  picturesque  fortress  of  Ath- 
lit,  built  on  a  rock  which  juts  out  into  the  sea.  The 
Crusaders  called  it  CaaUllum  Peregrinorum,  "  Pil- 
grim*s  Castle,"  because  it  was  a  favourite  landiug-place 
for  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  Near  it  I 
observed  an  old  road  hewn  through  a  cliff;  and  in  its 
rocky  floor  the  chariots  have  worn  deep  ruts,  which 
reminded  me  of  those  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii 

C  ARM  EL. 

The  good  monks  of  the  Convent  of  Carmel  gave  us 
a  cordial  welcome;  and  their  neat  rooms  and  clean  beds 
formed  real  luxuries,  which  those  only  can  fully  appre- 
ciate who  have  spent  weeks  in  camp-life.  One  of  the 
sweetest  retreats,  one  of  the  most  charming  resting- 
places  for  the  pilgrim  in  Palestine,  is  the  Convent  of 
Mount  Carmel  Here  is  a  house  that  would  not  dis- 
grace royalty ;  here  are  men  whose  intelligence  and 
genial  hon/iomie  even  a  cowl  cannot  cover;  here  is  air 
cool  and  bracing  during  the  hottest  summer  day ;  and 
here  is  a  noble  site,  looking  away  out  over  the  deep 
blue  sea,  commanding  the  classic  shores  of  Phoenicia,  and 
showmg  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of  Lebanon  and  Her- 
mon  over  the  "  excellency  of  Carmel." 

Carmel  has  many  attractions  for  the  naturalist,  the 
antiquarian,  and  the  classical  scholar,  as  well  as  for  the 
student  of  the  Bible.  Its  ridge,  descending  on  one  side 
into  the  rich  plain  of  Acre,  and  on  the  other  to  the  green 
vale  of  Dor  or  Sharon,  contains  some  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing, park-like  scenery  in  Palestine.  The  wood  that 
clothes  it  is  chiefly  prickly  oak,  a  beautiful  evergreen  ; 
so  that  while  the  '*  excelUiicy  of  Carmel  (Isa.  xxxv.  2) 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  natural  beauty,  the 
''withering"  of  its  foliage  (Amos  I  2;  Isa.  xxxiil  9) 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  national 
desolation.  The  forest  glades  of  Carmel  are  literally 
spangled  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  thickets 
abound  in  game,  and  are  also  infested  with  wolves, 
hyaenas,  and  leopards. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  near  the  convent  are 
filled  with  caves  and  grottoes,  which  formed  the  abodes 
of  hermits  in  ancient  days.  The  largest  of  these  is 
called  the  "  Cave  of  the  Prophets,"  because  Ehjah  is 
said  to  have  received  the  chiefs  of  the  people  there.  It 
is  a  plain,  rock-hewn  chamber,  with  Greek  names  and 
inscriptions  on  the  walls.  In  the  fields  below  it  great 
numbers  of  stones  may  be  seen,  which  resemble  melons 
and  olives.  The  former  are  flints,  with  beautiful  sparry 
matter  inside;  and  the  latter  are  good  specimens  of 
the  fossil  echinus. 
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ELIJAH'S  BACSiriCB. 

Carcnel  U  chiefly  celebrated  u  the  Mene  of  Elijah.'* 
great  sacrifice.  The  exact  spot  'a  maAed  bj  local  tra- 
dition, by  the  ^reement  of  its  phyucal  feature*  with 
the  Scripture  DarratiTe,  and  by  its  name,  el-JfuAra- 
hah,  "  The  Sacrifice."  It  is  about  ax  hour^  ride  from 
the  CDDvent,  over  the  creat  of  the  ridge.  I  Tisited  it 
from  the  Plain  of  Bedraelon,  on  the  opposite  oi  eastern 
side.  It  is  on  the  biow  of  the  raouutais,  and  com- 
manda  the  whole  Plsin  of  Eidraelon  to  Jezreel  and 
Tabor.  Close  to  the  base  of  tbe  range,  below  the  spot, 
floKS  the  river  Kishon,  where  tbe  propheta  of  Baal 
were  alain ;  and  just  above  tbe  epot  is  a  projecting  peak, 
from  which  Elijah's  servant  saw  the  "little  cloud,  like  a 
man's  hand,  rising  out  of  tbe  sea,"  (1  Kings  xviii.) 

Another  episode  of  Bible  hiato:;  I  read  with  new 
interest  in  this  place.  Elieha  was  here  wheD  the  Shu- 
namite's  son  died.  Looking  down  one  afternoon  from 
his  commanding  position,  he  law  her  "afar  off"  od  the 
plain.  He  lent  his  servant  to  meet  her;  hut  she  pressed 
up  the  moaDtauiside"t«themanof  Qod."  Dismount- 
ing hastily,  she  threw  herself  on  the  ground  before  him, 
"and  caught  hiznb7  the  feet"— juat  aa  an  Arabwomau 
would  still  do  under  similar  circumstances.  Elisha,  on 
bearing  her  tale  of  sorrow,  sent  away  Gehazi  with  his 
staff  to  raise  the  dead  child ;  but  she,  with  all  a  mother's 
earnestness,  exclwmed,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  tby 
soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  And  he  arose  and 
followed  her,"  (2  Kingi  iv.} 

Carmel  waa  tbe  favourite  retreat  of  both  Elijah  and 
Eliaha.  In  the  stirring  times  in  which  tbey  lived,  it 
was  a  fitting  place  for  the  prosecution  of  tbe  great  work 
of  reform  for  which  thej  laboured  and  prayed.    It  was 


central  in  poution,  and  eai^  of  acceai  tnum  all 

Palestine.  It  afforded  in  its  deep  delta  am 
thicketa  anfScient  privacy  for  ioch  aa  wished 
secret  visits  to  the  menofOod;  and  it  offered 
asylum  to  all  compelled  to  flee  from  the  penea 
tbe  idolatrous  Abab,  and  the  cruelties  of  tlie  i 
Jezebel.  The  situation  of  el-Muhrakah  also  tt 
as  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  head-quarten 
prophets.  It  could  only  be  reached  by  alongai 
ascent.  No  man  could  approach  it  utkWHii  i 
hostile  party  would  be  visible  at  a  great  ( 
Beside  it  is  a  well  with  an  imfailing  spring,  asd 
are  the  remuns  of  a  massive  Ancient  building. 

Sitting  on  that  commanding  hught,  on  i 
spring  evening,  I  felt  persuaded  I  waa  npon  tl 
of  Elijah's  great  sacrifice.  Beside  and  under 
prob^y  the  very  stouea  of  which  Qod'a  altar  i 
and  over  which  played  the  heavenly  flamek 
paces  beneath  ma  was  the  well  from  which  tk 
was  drawn,  that  the  [oopbet's  seivanta  poured  i 
altar.  Around  me  were  the  thickete  Atim  «l 
wood  was  cut  Away  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  n 
flowed  the  Kishon  in  ila  deep  bed,  which  mi  1 
ran  red  nith  the  blood  of  Jehovah's  enemies. 
stretching  out  before  me,  was  tbe  plain  acres 
Abab  dashed  in  his  chariot;  and  yonder,  iw  its 
border,  I  saw  the  little  villages  which  mark  the  i 
still  bear  the  names  of  Jeired  and  Shunem. 
strange  that  when  one  thus  visits  the  "iM;  ■ 
(oric  placet  of  PaJatine"  the  grand  events  C 
history  should  appear  to  be  enacted  over  s^ 
should  become  to  bioi  living  realiljes! 


DAVIS'S  SEARCH  FOR  THE  JJOSt  ABE. 


I  bT  was  Solomon,  probably,  who  wrote  the 
hundred  and  thirty-second  psalm,  tai  to 
Iiiin  was  reserved  the  honour  of  provid- 
ing a  permanent  resting-place  for  the  ark; 
hut  he  quotas  the  words  of  David,  and 
-  speaks  in  the  name  of  those  who  joined 
'i  with  Atm  in  the  various  steps  which  were 

taken  to  rescue  that  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  &om 
ita  long  obscurity,  when  he  says : — 

"Lo,  we  HEARD  or  rt  at  Epbratfth ;  we  FOinn>  it  in 
the  fields  of  the  wood." 

These  words  then  undoubtedly  suggeat  the  interesting 
subject  which  we  have  named  at  tbe  head  of  this  paper : 
"David's  Searob  for  the  MisaingArk."  He  "heard  of 
it"  Gnt,  when  he  wss  il  boy  in  hii  father's  hoose  at 
Bethlehem  (or  Ephratah) ;  he  "  found  it"  many  years 
afterwards  at  Kirjath-jearim  (the  City  of  Woods}  when 
be  had  been  ntahlished  on  the  tiirone  of  lanteL  Let 
OS  follow  the  search-process  which  is  thus  implied,  and 


tee  how  it  waa  that  an  object,  so  intimatetf  a> 
with  the  triompbi  and  prosperity  of  the  Hdn 
monwealth,  came  to  be  in  a  manner  "loafsi 
mately  discovered  only  in  an  olncuie  and  nndirfu 
country  village. 

When  the  good  land  of  promise  fdl  into  tlw 
lion  of  those  for  whom  it  had  been  kx^  Mean 
tabernacle  waa  set  Dp  in  a  centrical  positiaa- 
the  teiritoriea  of  VOa  tribe  of  Ephraim— in  tbe  i 
Shiioh,  and  there  it  remained  for  about  three  as 
At  the  close  of  that  period  we  find  the  ittotta 
sadly  degenerated.  Agoodmuoffimatedaahi^ 
but  be  was  unhappily  a  weak  man,  and  his  ffl- 
up  sons  did  not  follow  in  his  steps.  The  obm> 
was  that  the  house  of  Qod  waa  fonaken,  andai 
religioua  indifference  spread  over  the  l«d.  n 
other  evils.  Tbe  people  having  accnatooMd  t)M 
to  act  without  Jehovah  presnmptuoualj  attatkl 
oppressors  the  Philistines ;  and  the  attack  beia| 
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le  pendolam  swung  violently  back  in  the  op- 
edjicHi.  In  place  of  unb^ef  came  superstition, 
begun  the  battle  without  the  ceremony  oi  a 
preach  to  God's  orades,  now  they  will  conquer 
eng;th  which  these  oracles  afford.  From  the 
id  of  Aphek,  wet  already  with  the  blood  of  four 
of  their  warriors,  the  elders  of  Israel  "  sent  to 
at  they  mjght  bring  from  thence  the  ark  of  the 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  which  dwelleth  between 
ibim."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Eli 
bave  resisted  the  demand.  He  had  no  reason 
e  that  the  ark  was  meant  to  be  moved  from 
under  any  circumstances.  He  had  the  best 
'  believing  that  its  removal  in  the  present  case 
possibly  be  for  good,  because  it  was  evidently 
)e  made  an  idol  of;  (the  elders  thought  and 
when  t^  came  among  them  it  would  save  them 
)  hand  of  their  enemies).  And,  to  crown  all, 
very  well  have  shrunk  from  entrusting  it  to 
>f  his  disreputable  sons.  But  his  facile  temper 
as  formerly,  his  ruin.  The  ark  was  allowed 
d  we  all  remember  the  sad  and  tragical  con- 
{.  Israel  fled  before  the  Philistines— there  was 
uighter  among  the  people — Hophni  and  Phine- 
dain — and  the  ark  itself  was  taken.  And  still, 
;port  of  some  tremendous  explosion  whose  rever- 
are  repeated  again  and  again  before  they  finally 
in  the  distance,  the  current  of  calamity  swept 
aged  priest,  sitting  by  the  wayside  at  the  gate, 
for  the  earliest  tidings  from  the  field,  his  heart , 
not  so  much  for  the  combatants  or  even  for  his 
or  the  precious  symbol  of  which  he  had  the 
arge,  hears  the  dreadful  news  and  falls  dead 
:k  by  a  sudden  blow.  His  daughter-in-law  is 
lext.  She  gives  birth  prematurely  to  a  son, 
I  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  those  who  would  have 
[  her  in  her  sorrow,  by  telling  her  of  the  man- 
had  brought  into  the  world,  and  she  too  dies 
Bpairing  "  Ichabod'*  upon  her  lips.  And  he- 
interior  circle  who  can  tell  how  many  there 
m  this  unparalleled  national  disaster  struck,  for 
least  to  the  earth.  When  the  man  of  Benja- 
I  into  Sbiloh  with  his  appalling  burden  of  in- 
,  ''all  the  city  cried  <nU**  And,  unfaithful  as 
n  at  larg^  at  this  time  was,  few  would  be  so 
3f  their  bygone  history,  and  so  insensible  to  the 
a  which  Jehovah  had  stood  to  them,  as  to  hear 
that  the  ark  which  had  been  borne  before  their 
a  the  wilderness  was  now  being  carried  in 
into  a  hostile  country.  A  great  and  bitter  cry 
uld  go  up  to  heaven,  and  from  many  a  heart 
eak  forth  the  lamentation,  ''The  glory  hath 


>f 


wul-cheering  thought  that>  however  unwise  and 
1  men  may  be  in  their  management  of  sacred 
[mighty  Qod  can  and  will  always  care  for  his  own. 
xh  of  Christ  itself  has  sometimes  appeared  to 
B  eve  of  perishing,  but  when  things  were  at 


their  woarsty  deliverance  has  always  come,  and  it  has  been 
seen  again  rising  above  the  billows.  No  true  Christian 
has  any  fears,  therefore,  either  about  the  safety  or  about 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Church.  And  he  has  as 
few  about  the  preservation  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  again  in  these  days  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
enmity  and  unbelief  of  the  world.  If  it  were  a  human 
book  we  might  very  well  tremble  on  account  of  it ;  for 
no  work  of  man  could  stand  the  assaults  which,  from 
generation  to  generation,  have  been  made  upon  its  in- 
tegrity. But  the  work  is  divine,  and  we  can  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  blasts  to  which  it  is  being  exposed 
will  only  root  it  more  firmly— that  the  ordeal  through 
which  it  is  passing  will  only  reveal  more  distinctly  its 
essential  worth.  There  are  many  things  about  the  con- 
tinuance pf  which  we  have  no  assurance.  Empires  rise 
and  fall.  Great  cities  perish  and  are  forgotten.  The 
stablest  monuments  of  men  crumble  by  and  by  into  dust. 
But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  may  feel  perfectly 
certain,  that  is,  that  God  will  never  suffer  anything  to 
be  destroyed  in  the  preservation  of  which  his  own  hon- 
our is  concerned :  an  illustration  of  this  appears  very 
manifestly  here. 

.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  it  remained  within  their  territories 
during  the  long  period  of  seven  months.  All  that  time 
the  Israelites  seem  to  have  made  no  effort  at  its  re- 
covery. We  are  not  surprised  at  their  not  attempting 
to  secure  its  return  by  force,  for  the  severe  defeat  which 
they  had  sustained  at  Aphek  had  probably  demoralized 
and  exhausted  them  ;  but  some  wonder  may  be  ex- 
pressed that  they  did  not  even  resort  to  negotiation. 
Perhaps,  if  Samuel  had  not  been  still  a  youth,  some- 
thing might  have  been  done  in  this  way.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  godly  rem- 
nant of  Israel  would  allow  themselves  to  give  way  to 
despair.  The  ark  was  out  of  their  keeping,  but  it  was 
still  in  Jehovah's  keeping ;  and  a  full  persuasion  would 
possess  their  minds  that  whether  it  was  at  Ekron  or  at 
Shiloh,  its  rightful  owner  would  show  and  vindicate  his 
own  absolute  propriety  in  it.  And  if  this  was  their 
confidence,  it  was  more  than  justified.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Philistines  were  restrained  from  doing  what 
the  Hebrews  would  certainly  have  done  with  Dagon  if 
he  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  They  did  not  destroy 
the  ark.  This  was  instrumehtally  owing  no  doubt  either 
to  the  desire  which  they  naturally  felt  to  preserve  such  a 
remarkable  trophy  of  their  prowess  for  public  exhibition, 
or  to  an  intention  on  their  part  to  place  the  Hebrew  god, 
as  they  thought  it  was,  in  their  Pantheon  and  offer  it 
divine  worship.  The  former  is  the  more  likely  suppo- 
sition, because  the  Philistines  exhibited  rather  a  notice- 
able steadfastness  of  religious  conviction,  and  were  not 
in  the  habit>  like  some  other  nations,  of  lightly  and 
thoughtlessly  changing  their  gods.  How  long  they  had 
been  in  Palestine  we  do  not  know,  but  we  learn  from 
their  name  that  they  were  ''  strangers"  in  that  country ; 
and  aa  Abraham  found  them  already  in  the  field  when 
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he  came  into  it,  the  certainty  is  that  their  original  set- 
tlement was  of  a  very  early  date.  It  is  believed  that 
they  emigrated  from  Crete  or  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  first 
of  all  a  seafaring  people,  and  that  this  explains  the 
fact  that  they  worshipped  a  "  fish  god.''  In  the  land 
of  Israel  their  nationid  character  and  habits  must  have 
greatly  changed.  With  the  exception  of  Joppa,  there 
was  no  harbour  on  their  part  of  the  coast  which  they 
could  very  well  use,  and  that  was  not  always  in  their 
hand.  Besides,  we  know  as  a  fact  that  they  had  be- 
come pre-eminently  agriculturists, — the  fertile  plains 
which  they  cultivated  going  sometimes  by  the  name  of 
"  little  Egypt."  And  yet,  away  from  the  seats  of  their 
ancestors  as  they  were,  and  deriving  their  support,  not 
from  the  sea  but  from  the  land,  they  still  remained 
faithful  to  their  original  beliefs ;  and  even  in  the  inte- 
rior of  their  country,  away  from  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  ocean  altogether,  shrines  were  erected  in  honour  of 
Dagon.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  their  purpose 
was  not  to  worship  the  ark,  but  to  preserve  and  exhibit 
it  as  a  military  trophy. 

But  they  found  it  more  difliicult  to  carry  out  this  idea 
than  they  had  anticipated.  Jehovah  not  only  restrained 
the  enemies  of  his  people  so  that  they  did  not  attempt 
to  destroy  the  ark,  but  displayed  his  power  actively  in 
plaguing  them  for  its  retention.  Twice  over  their  fish 
god  did  it  reverence  by  falling  before  it  within  its  own 
temple.  Afraid  after  that  to  trust  it  under  any  roof, 
they  carried  it  into  the  open  field,  but  the  efiect  was 
even  still  more  disastrous,  for  armies  of  mice  imme- 
diately appeared  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  ground. 
Concurrently  with  this  a  frightful  disease  broke  out  in 
the  district  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  tried  then  its  removal  from 
city  to  city,  but  the  same  results  invariably  followed ; 
and  the  soothsayers  of  the  country,  giving  it  at  last  as 
their  opinion,  that  there  would  be  no  peace  until  their 
ill-omened  trophy  had  been  returned  to  its  original 
possessors,  arrangements  were  made  for  its  restora- 
tion accordingly.  God  has  many  ways  of  securing 
the  right  use  of  wliat  belongs  to  himself.  He  might 
in  the  present  case  have  raised  up  a  military  leader  in 
Israel,  and  secured  the  safety  of  the  ark  by  force  of 
arms;  or  he  might  have  raised  up  a  statesman,  who 
would  have  procured  its  return  by  means  of  political 
negotiations.  But  it  was  a  greater  triumph  to  His 
name— it  sui>plied  a  more  striking  proof  of  his  sove- 
reignty— when  his  very  enemies  were  made  to  do  the 
work  themselves. 

The  good  people  of  the  border  village  of  Bethshemesh 
were  engaged  in  cutting  down  their  com  one  day  when 
they  saw,  approaching  them  from  the  direction  of  Phi- 
listia.  a  singular-looking  conveyance  and  company.  The 
place  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  one  by  low  hills, 
whicn  prevent  an  extended  view,  but  toward  the  south- 
west the  amphitheatre  opens,  and  through  the  break 
the  read  to  EUron  can  be  traced  for  a  long  distance 


through  the  plain.  For  some  time,  therefore,  tlie 
reapers  had  an  opportunity  of  watdiing  the  progress  of 
the  advancing  group.  It  consisted  of  a  new  cart,  drawn, 
not  by  bullocks  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  bat  by  two  milk 
kine.  These  creatures  had  no  guides  or  conductors,  bol 
pursued  their  way  steadily,  tbongh  (as  might  be  gathered 
from  their  lowing)  unwillingly,  under  the  pressine  of 
some  powerful  instinct  of  their  own ;  uid  following  tlie 
conveyance  was  a  cavalcade  of  persons,  who,  from  their 
dress  and  appearance,  seemed  men  of  rank  and  wealth. 
We  all  know  what  company  this  was.  It  was  the  Phi* 
listine  chiefis  come  to  surrender  to  their  Hebrew  Taosb 
a  sacred  object,  which  they  were  afraid  to  keep.  At  fiiit 
the  reapers  and  their  friends  met  the  occasion  wd; 
they  welcomed  the  restored  ark  with  rejoicings,  aodii 
an  invading  army  which  has  made  up  its  mind  never  tB 
go  back  bums  its  ships  behind  it,  so  they  consumed  the 
means  of  conveyance  by  which  the  journey  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  had  been  accomplished— tte  set 
being  not  merely  an  expression  of  thankfulness  to  God, 
but  a  significant  intimation  that  the  recovered  «^ 
had  been  brought  home  for  good.  But  there  their  good 
behaviour  ceases.  They  left  the  ark  on  a  stone  in  so 
o}>en  field  instead  of  placing  it  under  the  shelter  of  the 
best  house  which  their  town  contained,  and,  worse  tbsD 
that,  they  were  guilty  of  such  daring  irreverence  as  to 
remove  its  coverings  and  lid  and  to  look  into  its  iuUins- 
Conduct  like  this  showed  very  plainly  that  they  wen  not 
the  people  with  whom,  in  a  time  of  religions  dedenskn 
especially,  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  could  Mj 
or  properly  be  trusted.  They  proved  themselves  to  be  is 
some  respects  even  worse  than  the  Philistines,  and  tbej 
were  plagued  as  they  were.  Like  them,  too,  th^ftiled 
to  read  the  lessons  which  the  judgments  sent  upon  tiieB 
were  intended  to  teach.  They  were  not  moved  to  ft 
pentance ;  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  then- 
selves  fitter  for  the  duties  which  had  been  providentiillf 
laid  upon  them,  their  only  concern  came  to  be  to  bN* 
how  they  could  get  speedily  rid  of  them  altogether. 

Half  way  to  Shiloh,  from  which  the  ark  had  ongiDilIf 
been  taken,  stood  the  little  town  of  Kirjath-jeM 
embosomed  among  woods.  Its  inhabitants  wm  ^ 
Levites  as  the  people  of  Bethshemesh  were,  bat  it  i* 
very  manifest  they  were,  in  the  highest  sense,  tnur 
Israelites.  When  a  message  came  to  them,  therefixet 
that  the  ark  had  been  given  up  by  the  Philistines,  ssd 
was  now  resting  in  a  neighbouring  village  awaitii^ 
transmission  to  its  proper  place  in  the  Taberaade,  thef 
very  willingly  undertook  to  do  their  part  to  secure  iti 
safe  transit  thither ;  nay,  they  were  ready  to  do  meic 
than  their  part.  It  was  the  business  of  the  priests  to 
have  come  from  Shiloh  for  it,  but  none  of  them  i^peared. 
Failing  them,  the  Levites  ought  to  have  undertaken  the 
work,  but  neither  were  they  prepared  to  perform  the 
service,  and  the  laity  of  Kirjath-jearim  were  sctoally 
left  alone  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  both.  They  accofd- 
ingly  sent  to  Bethshemesh  for  the  ark— they,  if  it  bid 
been  needful,  would  have  conveyed  it  onwnd  to  tbeeoo 
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)  journey — and  if  something  had  not  occurred  to 
It  it,  the  aerWce  which  David  performed  alter- 
in  bringing  the  mercy  seat  out  ih)m  its  obscurity 
have  been  perfonned  at  an  earlier  period  by  the 
people  of  this  city  of  the  wood, 
len  the  ark  reached  Kirjath-jearim,  however,  it 
odged  to  be  unnecessary  or  ineiqsedient  to  send  it  on 
iloh.  The  death  of  Sli  and  of  his  two  sons  had, 
lUy,  thrown  things  there  into  confusion.  Samuel 
ret  too  young  to  take  a  leading  port  in  the  manage- 
of  the  national  affiiurs,  and  the  Tabemade  itself 
t  by  this  time  have  even  been  taken  down  and  re- 
ti  But  the  people  of  Kirjath-jearim  were  probably 
reiy  greatly  disappointed  on  this  account.  They 
very  glad  to  have  the  ark  among  them ;  and  that 
^t  be  preserved  from  the  touch  of  the  profane, 
trosted  with  all  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  it, 
brought  it  into  the  house  of  Abinadab  on  the  hiU, 
unctified  Eleazar  his  son  to  keep  the  charge  c^  it 
Im^  in  that  "  field  of  the  wood,"  it  remained  for 
uipi  the  better  part  of  a  century,.  Like  other 
dm  in  godly  families  at  this  time,  David  often 


''heard  of  it"  in  his  father's  house  at  Bethlehem  before 
his  eyes  were  privileged  to  see  it.  He  read  the  story  of 
its  construction  in  the  Books  of  Moses;  there  were 
often  repeated  in  his  hearing  the  glorious  incidents  of 
early  Hebrew  history,  with  which  the  ark  was  intimately 
connected ;  many  could  tell  him  of  visits  which  they  had 
paid  to  the  Tabernacle  while  it  was  still  there  to  testify 
to  Jehovah's  presence ;  and  he  would  earnestly  desire, 
of  course,  to  have  so  remarkable  an  object  restored  to 
its  appropriate  place.  But,  perhaps,  when  he  began  to 
aim  at  this  end  he  would  meet  with  a  serious  prelimi- 
nary difficulty.  Many  would  be  unable  to  tell  him 
where  the  ark  actually  was ;  it  was  missing,  and  had 
been  missing  for  many  years  ;  a  searehj  then,  would  be 
indispensable,  and  by  such  a  process  as  we  have  followed, 
he  would  trace  it  at  length  to  the  obscure  "  house  on 
the  hill,"  in  which  it  had  been  practically  buried  for  so 
long  a  period  of  time.  The  discovery,  when  it  was  at 
last  effected,  would  be  reckoned  a  great  one,  and  there 
is  accordingly  a  distinctly  marked  note  of  triumph  in 
thdse  words  of  his,  which  his  son  quotes,  "Lo,  we  heai*d 
of  it  at  Epbratah;  we  found  it  in  the  field  of  the  wood." 

K.  L.  W. 
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KO.  XV.— SOUTH  AFRICA,  COJTTINUED-r-DR.  VANDEBKEMP. 


SUPPOSE,  mamma,"  said  Anne  next 
Sabbath  evening, "  that  other  Churches 
besides  the  Moravians  have  missions 
now  in  South  Africa,  and  that  you  are 
going  to  tell  us  about  them." 

"  Yes,  in  looking  over  the  map  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Moffat^  I  find  many  mis- 
itations  marked,  belonging  to  thirteen  different 
ities,  firom  America,  France,  Holland,  Qermany,  and 
ou  Ghurehes  of  our  own  country.  Mr.  Moffat's 
twas  written  above  twenty  years  ago,  and  no  doubt 
nonber  of  stations,  (though  not  I  think  of  societies), 
isoeised  since  then.  It  is  a  pleasing  change  to  the 
tt  compared  with  the  time  when  Schmidt  took  up 
>Me  in  the  wilderness,  the  one  '  light  in  a  dark 
^*  And  in  another  respect  things  have  also  im- 
td.  I  met  last  week  a  gentleman  who  has  friends 
^  Colony,  and  who  assured  me  that  we  must  not 
!e  of  the  '  Boors '  now,  by  the  accounts  we  read  of 
r  conduct  and  social  state  sixty  or  a  hundred  years 
He  says  many  of  them  are  educated,  intelligent, 
t  people,  and  most  hospitable  to  strangers." 
That  is  pleasant  to  hear,  mamma.  Now  tell  us 
It  lome  other  missions." 

Before  we  part  from  the  Moravians  in  South  Africa, 
*b  to  relate  something  of  one  of  their  stations  which 
Id  not  time  to  mention  last  Sabbath.     It  is  the 
erHoepital." 
An  bofpital  for  lepers !  that  must  be  a  dreadful 


place.  Are  they  like  the  lepers  we  read  of  in  the 
Bible?" 

"  The  African  leprosy  is  not  quite  the  same  disease  as 
that  in  the  East,  but  is  also  very  dreadful.  I  have  read 
sickening  descriptions  of  the  unfortunate  persons  at- 
tacked by  it,  how  one  part  of  the  body  after  another  is 
affected,  and  the  hands  and  feet  decay  and  fall  off,  while 
the  smell  is  so  shocking  as  to  be  almost  unbearable." 

"  Poor  creatures  I  and  do  they  never  recover  ?" 

"  Never,  when  attacked  by  the  real  disease,  but  they 
may  linger  long  in  this  sad  state." 

"  And  are  they  obliged  to  live  away  from  other  people  ? 
Is  not  it  terribly  infectious  ?  How  could  the  missionaries 
venture  to  go  near  them  ?" 

"  This  leprosy  is  not  of  so  infectious  a  character  as 
that  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Europeans  seldom  take 
it,  and  in  general  a  healthy  person  need  not  be  afraid 
to  minister  to  the  poor  sufferers.  But  you  may  believe 
what  a  very  painful  and  trying  duty  it  must  be  to  be 
always  witnessing  such  misery,  and  to  breathe  such  an 
atmosphere." 

"Oh,"  said  George,  "I  pitied  the  missionaries  in 
Qreenland,  but  those  among  the  lepers  are  far  worse  off. 
How  could  any  be  willing  for  such  a  service  ?" 

"  It  must  indeed  require  great  self-denial,  as  well  as 
tme  love  for  Jesus  and  for  poor  sinners.  Besides,  good 
health  and  cheerful  spirits  would  be  quite  necessary  for 
this  situation,  so  that  many  a  good  missionary  would 
not  be  fit  for  it    Still  God  gave  his  servanta  W^\^2(^i^ 
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TrillingDess  and  the  ability  when  the  call  ca^me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago,  some  of  the  Christian  Hottentot9 
at  G^nadenthal  took  the  sad  disease,  and  became  so  ill 
that  they  bad  to  be  removed  to  the  public  hospital,  then 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  settlement. 
The  Brethren  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  their 
afflicted  people,  and  soon  after,  in  1823,  the  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony  earnestly  requested  that  a  missionary 
and  his  wife  might  be  sent  to  reside  always  in  the  hos- 
pital. A  devoted  pair,  Brother  and  Sister  Leitner,  were 
quite  willing  to  undertake  this  trying  duty.  My  Mora- 
vian friend,  who  has  given  me  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, writes,  *  Their  reception  by  the  inmates  was  very 
touching.  The  halt,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and  the 
blind,  the  stronger  supporting  the  more  infirm,  came 
forth  a  short  distance,  headed  by  the  G^nadenthal 
people,  and  met  their  instructors  with  hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.* " 

''  And  did  they  soon  die,  mamma  7  Surely  no  one 
could  live  long  in  such  a  place  V* 

'^  I  have  told  you  that  the  disease  is  not  considered 
infectious  for  Europeans.  Brother  Leitner  died  sud- 
denly in  1829,  but  it  was  of  apoplexy.  He  was  taken 
ill  when  in  the  very  act  of  baptizing  a  Hottentot  woman, 
one  of  the  poor  sufferers.  His  place  was  soon  supplied, 
and  a  succession  of  missionaries  has  followed  ever  since. 
I  suppose  it  is  arranged  that  each  should  remain  a  few 
years  at  a  time.  In  1845,  the  hospital  was  removed  to 
a  small  island  in  Table  Bay,  called  Robben  Island, 
where  it  now  is.  This,  I  think,  must  have  been  an  im- 
provement, from  the  benefit  of  sea  air.  There  are  at 
present  three  missionaries  at  this  post,  Brother  and 
Sister  Kiister,  and  Brother  Taylor,  who  is  immarried. 
I  think  you  will  b^  interested  in  Brother  Taylor's  de- 
scription of  the  place,  which  I  shall  read  from  a  letter 
written  in  May  1861,  soon  after  his  arrival  :— 

*' '  In  giving  a  short  description  of  this  island,  1  can- 
not do  better  than  begin  with  the  beach  on  the  east  side, 
the  only  part  in  any  degree  accessible  to  boats,  the  rest 
of  the  coast  being  quite  rock  bound.  When  the  tide  id 
out,  this  beach,  which  extends  for  about  half  a  mile,  is 
a  very  pleasant  walk,  the  sand  being  fine  and  hard. 

"  *  Adjacent  to  the  landing  place,  on  either  side,  are 
the  hospitals  for  the  female  sick,  and  a  female  lunatic 
asylum,  togetlier  with  the  houses  of  some  of  the  oflicials, 
the  store,  &c.  They  are  dingy-looking  buildings,  of  one 
storey,  and  yellow  washed.  From  these  are  walls, 
slightly  sloping  up  to  where  our  house  stands.  The 
principal  building  in  this  row,— indeed,  by  far  the 
handsomest  and  most  commodious  on  the  island,— is 
the  pretty  little  church,  with  its  yellow  walls  and  white-' 
washed  tower  and  buttresses.  It  will  hold,  I  should 
imagine,  about  one  hundred  aud  fifty  people. 

"  *  Our  house  is  on  the  left  of  the  church,  when  look- 
ing eastward,  the  church-yard  and  a  small  garden  lying 
between  it  and  the  sea.  On  the  left,  with  an  interval 
of  about  five  yards,  is  the  leper  hospital,  a  large,  low 
building,  containing  four  wards,  two  for  men  and  two 


for  women.  At  present  there  are  about  fifty  inmitaL 
At  about  twenty  yardi  distaooe,  netier  the  lea,  ii  Dr. 
Minto's  house,  with  a  large  garden  attached  to  it  On 
the  right  of  the  church-yard,  round  which  and  our  pl^ 
mises  is  a  neat  white-washed  wall,  standi  the  luge 
lunatic  asylum,  formerly  a  prison  for  conyicti  Stfll 
further  in  the  same  direction,  on  a  small  hill,  is  aaother 
hospital  for  chronic  patients. 

"  ^  . . .  The  entire  population  of  the  island  is  about 
four  hundred.  The  view  fron^  our  windows  is  veiy  pltt- 
sant  Just  before  us  is  the  sea,  and  beyond  it  a  lot 
range  of  hills ;  behind  these  appear  the  pictom^ 
peaks  of  a  chain  of  higher  mountains,  three  of  which  «t 
already  sprinkled  with  snow. . . . 

'' '  On  the  20th  of  February  I  opened  sduxd  lilk 
twenty-seven  children  from  four  to  thirteen  yean  of  «g& 
It  is  held  in  the  church,  the  Government  not  haringii 
yet  erected  a  school-house.  The  children  hsie  Aor 
hours  and  a  half  of  schod  daily,  except  on  Wcdsesiij 
and  Saturday  afternoons.  They  are  taught  Wk  bis- 
tory,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogrsphj.  For 
maps,  the  parents  have  collected  money.  I  fisd  the 
parents  very  thankful  for  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  and  the  children  seem  to  like  to  come  to  it 
Most  of  them  appear  to  profit  by  theur  lessons,  ind  I 
trust  the  Lord  will  bless  my  endeavours  among  them. 

'* '  On  Mondays,  Wedensdays,  and  Fridays,  I  keq) 
school  for  an  hour  for  the  lepers  and  chronic  sick,  lod 
blind.  About  fifty  men  and  women  attend,  only  twdn 
of  whom  can  read  as  yet.  I  teach  them  shoct  psngv 
out  of  the  Dutch  Bible  and  hymn-book,  and  ws  red!  & 
couple  of  chapters.  They  are  very  attentive,  and  0|^ 
to  profit  by  the  school  Poor  creatures !  some  d  thea 
are  dreadfully  disfigured  by  leprosy,  and  many  have  Iflt 
their  fingers.  At  times,  the  effluvium  is  almost  bb* 
bearable. 

"  '  Sister  Kuster  would  be  thankful  to  any  Sistenff 
Christian  friends,  who  would  send  us  old  linen  to  Mb 
bandages  for  these  poor  people's  sores.  It  seems  ttvi 
is  often  a  want  of  dean,  soft  linen  for  this  prnp*^ 
To  supply  it  would  be  a  work  of  charity. 
.  **  *  Twice  a  week,  at  Dr.  Minto's  special  requei^  I^ 
about  ten  of  the  more  quiet  English  speaking  kmi^ 
for  an  hour's  reading.  Of  course  an  attendant  alvsj* 
comes  with  them. 

<<  <  We  desire  to  commend  ourselves,  and  the  vcit 
committed  to  us  among  these  poor  afflicted  people  ^ 
the  prayers  of  the  dear  Brethren  and  Sisters  and  tna^ 
at  home.' 

'*  In  a  later  letter  (February  1863),  the  same  missioB- 
ary  says  that  whenever  he  is  tempted  to  feel  dcapoD^ 
or  dissatisfied,  he  finds  the  best  reproof  and  cure  fortui 
spirit  in  visiting  the  wretched  sufferers  in  the  hoipitd* 
'  Surely  such  sights  as  we  see  here  of  disease  in  ofSiT 
form,  are  weU  calcidated  to  teach  us  lessons  of  pstiflos^ 
and  thankfulness,  and  of  resignation  to  the  Lord's  wiO. 
He  adds,  *  I  wish  I  could  see  more  evidenoe  of  a  w^ 
of  grace  among  the  poor  people  h«xt.    For  the  db^ 
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,  they  are  very  indifferent  about  their  souls,  though 
i  and  there  we  are  cheered  by  signs  of  divine  life.' " 
Mamma,"  said  Anne,  "  we  must  not  forget  to  pray 
Robben  Island  and  its  missionaries.  But  we  seem 
)e  getting  so  Yery  many  places  to  pray  for ;  how  can 
recollect  or  have  time  for  them  all  ?" 
^The  best  plan,  my  dear,  at  least  I  have  found  it  so, 
iO  form  a  little  plan  for  each  day  through  the  week, 
y  to  pray  for  the  Red  Indians  one  day,  the  Esqui- 
inz  another,  the  Patagonians  another,  and  so  on." 
"And  when  your  list  is  arranged,"  said  Mr.  Camp- 
Q,  ''give  it  to  me,  and  I  shall  tiy  as  far  as  possible  to 
low  the  same  order  in  our  family  worship.  But  now  we 
lU  be  glad,  mamma,  to  hear  of  what  other  Churches 
in  the  Moravians  have  done  for  South  Africa." 
"One  of  you  asked  me  lately  about  the  London  Mis- 
Airy  Society,  which  sent  out  the  missionaries  to 
idagsscar.  I  had  not  time  that  evening  to  tell  you 
ben  or  how  it  was  first  formed.  Now  we  shall  go 
lek  to  lis  early  days.  At  the  end  of  last  century, 
ibriitiaDi  in  our  country  were  roused  to  a  feeling  of 
bar  doty  towards  the  heathen  in  a  way  unknown  be- 
m.  The  Baptist  Church  formed  their  Missionary 
odety,  of  which  I  hope  to  tell  you  much  some  future 
^iog,  in  1792.  And  two  years  later  a  pious  minister 
I  Sogland,  the  Rev.  David  Bogue  of  Gosport,  wrote 
1  article  in  a  religious  magazipe,  to  propose  the  for- 
ntioD  of  an  association  for  missions  to  the  heathen,  in 
bidi  Christians  of  all  evangelical  Churches  might 
Bite.  This  iptkper  was  in  providence  the  instrument  of 
oiag  wonders." 

**!  mppose,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  the  minds  of 
IniitiaDs  had  been  prepared  by  God  for  the  idea,  and 
Ir.  Bogne's  letter  was  like  the  match  which  lights  my 
tody  fire  when  the  wood  is  all  ready  laid." 
^Exactly  so.  Two  months  after  this  letter  ap- 
ttnd,  a  conference  of  Christians  of  various  denomina- 
ion  was  held  in  London,  who  prepared  an  address  for 
IBKnl  circulation  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  second 
■Minfence  was  called  ten  months  later,  which  was 
Bgetf  attended,  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  by  the 
tpdar  formation  of  the  London  Missionary  Society." 
**DieOy"  said  Mr.  Campbell, ''  this  Society  does  not 
*(loBgt»  any  particular  Church  ?" 
"Sooe  its  first  institution  the  cause  of  missions  has 
Mde  wonderful  progress  among  us,  and  various  bodies 
f  dmitians  have  now  associations  of  their  own :  so 
ttt  this,  which  may  be  called  their  parent,  is  now 
tiefly  supported  by  English  Independents.  But  it 
tt  erer  been  of  a  truly  Catholic  character,  and  one  of 
*  ndes  is,  that  the  missionaries  should  be  left  quite 
K  to  adopt  whatever  form  of  Church  government 
«&8  to  them  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
liWe  to  the  people  among  whom  they  labour.  In 
I  early  years,  a  society  of  this  kind  was  a  new  thing 
1  the  Christian  world,  and  a  blessed  example  of  the 
19  Qfiion  of  heart  and  soul  which  may  be  felt  among 
■ON  who  (m  lesser  points  agree  to  differ." 


"  But,"  said  George,  *'  we  wish  to  hear  what  tiie 
society  did.    Where  did  they  send  missionaries  ?" 

"  The  first  field  which  the  directors  selected  was  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  about  this  I  shall  have  a  most 
interesting  story  to  teH  yon  some  future  evening.  At 
present  we  must  go  on  with  the  ^ubject  of  South  Africa. 
In  1798,  three  years  after  the  London  Society  was  in- 
stituted, a  mission  to  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots  was 
resolved  upon.  One  person  who  offered  himself  for  this 
duty  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  His  name  was  John 
Theodore  Yanderkemp." 

"  What  a  fine  sounding  name,  mamma ;  surely  it  is 
not  English." 

^'  No  ;  he  was  a  foreigner,  from  Holbind,  the  son  of  a 
Dutdi  Protestant  minister.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
showed  talents  of  a  first-rate  order,  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  became  a  proficient  in 
languages  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  science  and  philosophy. 
He  followed  at  first  the  military  profession,  and  served 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  Dutch  army.  Thed  he  resolved 
to  continue  the  study  of  medicine,  of  which  he  knew  a 
good  deal,  and  came  over  to  our  own  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege, where  he  took  his  degree  as  Br.  Yanderkemp." 

'^  I  suppose,"  said  George,  "  he  was  very  pious,  and 
wished  to  be  a  medical  missionary." 

"  Ah,  no ;  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  Yanderkemp 
was  an  unbeliever  at  that  time,  and  for  long  afterwards. 
He  even  sought  to  make  others  infidels  like  himself ; 
and  it  is  said  that  grief  from  this  cause  helped  to  bring 
his  good  father  to  the  grave." 

"  Oh,  what  a  strange  story !  How  did  such  a  man 
ever  become  a  missionary  ?" 

'^  His  case  is  truly  a  wonderful  proof  of  what  the 
p'ower  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  effect,  in  changing  the 
heart  and  life,  and  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us  never  to 
despair  of  any  one.  After  his  studies  in  Edinburgh 
were  honourably  completed,  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  practised  for  some  time  with  much  success  as  a 
physician.  He  made  a  happy  marriage ;  and  in  a  few 
yei^,  having  acquired  sufficient  fortune,  he  retired 
from  business,  to  devote  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  powerful  mind  now  began  to  think  more  seriously 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  from  his  own  account, 
he  seems  to  have  been  as  it  were  groping  for  light  in 
the  darkness,  when  a  terrible  trial  came  upon  him.  He 
was  taking  a  pleasure  sail  on  the  river  Meuse,  one  sum- 
mer evening,  with  his  wife  and  only  child.  A  sudden 
squall,  or  water-spout>  overset  the  boat,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  perished  before  his  eyes.  His  own  life 
was  preserved  almost  miraculously,  though,  probably, 
he  often  wished,  in  the  first  violence  of  his  desperate 
grief,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  the  same  watery  grave 
as  his  beloved  ones." 

"  Then,"  said  Anne,  "  he  would  feel  that  he  oould 
find  no  comfort,  unless  in  the  Bible." 

"  Just  so,  my  dear.  He  was  one  of  the  many  souk 
who  have  been  led  to  Jesus  in  the  dark  valley  of  afflic- 
tion,  as  their  only  Light  and  Comforter.   And  how  ^nr 
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cious  our  Saviour  is,  not  turning  away  from  those  who 
seek  him  in  their  sorrow,  although  they  refused  all  his 
invitations  of  mercy  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity." 

"  And  no  doubt,"  said  George,  "  Vanderkemp  would 
be  very  decided  and  energetic  when  he  did  become  a 
Christian." 

"  Certainly ;  the  grace  of  God  never  destr.^ys  indivi- 
duality of  character.  He  became  as  ardent  and  devoted 
a  servant  of  Christ  as  he  had  formerly  been  of  the  world 
and  Satan.  He  was  always  rather  peculiar  and  eccen- 
tric ;  and  as  I  have  said  already  in  regard  to  Egede  and 
Captain  Gardiner,  such  men  are  often  useful  in  under- 
taking work  whicli  more  ordinary  persons  would  shrink 
from  or  sink  under.  Well,  while  Vanderkemp  was 
learning  in  retirement  and  sorrow  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  an  address  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
printed  in  German,  came  in  his  way,  and  he  at  once 
offered  himself  to  the  directors  as  a  missionary.  He 
was  accepted,  and  as  his  high  attainments  were  well 
known,  it  was  thought  that  India  would  be  the  best 
sphere  for  him,  for  he  had  already  considerable  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages.  But  he  wished  and  re- 
quested to  be  rather  sent  to  the  poor  ignorant  tribes  of 
South  Africa." 

"  That  was  strange,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  and,  per- 
haps, might  arise  from  a  kind  of  ascetic  principle,  and 
desire  to  mortify  self,  by  withdrawing  from  all  tempta- 
tion to  display  the  stores  of  learning  which  he  had  laid 
up  in  his  unconverted  state.  In  that  case  we  must 
honour  the  motive,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  a  mistake.  Every  Christian  ought  to  consider  what 
service  he  is  best  suited  for,  by  his  natural  or  acquired 
gifts,  if  Providence  gives  him  a  choice,  and  not  willingly 
throw,  away  any  knowledge  which  has  cost  time  and 
pains  to  gain." 

"  Here  is  what  Moffat  says  of  the  great  change  in 
Vanderkemp*s  life  and  aims :— *  He  came  from  a  uni- 
versity to  stoop  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  the  poor  native 
Hottentot  and  Caffre;  from  the  society  of  nobles  to 
associate  with  beings  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of 
humanity ;  from  stately  mansions  to  the  filthy  hovels 
of  the  greasy  African ;  from  the  army,  to  instnict  the 
fierce  savage  in  the  tactics  of  a  heavenly  warfare,  under 
the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  from  the  study  of 
physic,  to  become  the  guide  to  the  balm  in  Gilead  and 
the  physician  there ;  and  finally,  from  a  life  of  earthly 
honour  and  ease,  to  be  exposed  to  perils  of  waters,  of 
robbers,  of  his  own  countrymen,  of  the  heathen,  in  the 
city,  in  the  wilderness.' " 

**  A  noble  sacrifice ;  though  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
chosen  a  more  suitable  field  of  labour.  However,  let  us 
hear  how  he  went  on." 

"  At  least,"  said  George,  "  if  he  had  learned  so  many 
other  languages,  he  would  surely  be  able  to  manage  the 
Hottentot  dick*^ 

**  He  did  not  go  at  first  to  the  Hottentots,  but  to  the 
Kafirs  or  Caffres,  a  bold  warlike  race,  who  inhabit  the 
country  to  the  west.    His  journey  from  Cape  Town  to 


Caflfreland  was  full  of  dangers,  although  the  Monvitt^ 
when  they  heard  of  his  arrival,  sent  an  expeneooed 
guide  to  help  him.  The  winter  had  come  on,  and  » 
the  party  travelled  through  the  snow  t6ey  were  foOowd 
by  lions,  wolves,  and  other  fierce  animals,  whose  wiM 
cries  disturbed  their  rest  at  night,  and  who  were  on  the 
watch  to  carry  off  any  sheep  or  oxen  which  were  kft 
unguarded.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  some  of  tbe 
wicked  boors  who  were  settled  on  the  borders  of  Cal&e 
land,  jealous  of  the  influence  they  thought  a  misM 
among  the  natives  might  "soon  exert  against  their  kUt- 
ests,  had  actually  engaged  three  assassins  to  murder  Dl 
Vanderkemp,  as  being  the  leader  of  the  new  enter|aiit' 
"  Oh,  that  was  dreadful  ?  How  was  he  saved?** 
"  In  a  simple,  yet  remarkable  way.  The  zsstsm 
had  found  the  track  of  his  waggons,  and  were  ready  t« 
overtake  him,  when  during  the  night  so  heavy  sM  of 
rain  came  that  by  morning  all  traces  on  the  hog  gass 
were  gone,  and  so  they  were  quite  baffled.  He  vhom 
all  the  elements  of  nature  obey  can  never  be  ittlon 
for  means  to  preserve  or  deliver  his  servants,  tillthdr 
appointed  work  on  earth  is  done." 

"  It  reminds  me,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "of  how  some 
of  our  own  Covenanters,  on  one  particular  occasion,  wbei 
in  the  greatest  danger,  were  saved  by  a  thick  mist, 
suddenly  coming  between  them  and  their  pursuers" 

"  Or  the  story,"  said  Geoi^ge,  "  of  the  pious  old  wwntt 
in  Germany,  who,  when  the  French  were  coming,  pnjed 
that  God  would  raise  a  wall  of  defence  round  her  cot- 
tage, and  when  her  grandson  laughed,  said  that  the  Lonl 
could  even  do  this  in  reality  if  necessary.  And  then 
in  the  very  night  when  the  French  army  arrired,  the 
snow  drifted  like  a  high  wall,  and  the  cottage  iras  nenr 
discovered." 

"  Yes ;  and  no  doubt  the  experience  of  believen  ii 
every  age  and  country  can  tell  of  many  sudi  dsei,* 
answers  to  prayer  and  encouragements  to  faith.  Bat  I 
have  more  to  tell  you  of  Vanderkemp  and  his  eneaiB. 
One  of  the  very  men  who  had  intended  to  murder  h« 
afterwards  heard  him  preach,  wa^  converted,  and  te- 
camc  his  attached  Christian  friend."  ' 

"  What  a  romantic  story  altogether." 
^'  Vanderkemp's  whole  life  seems  to  have  been  M  of 
romantic  incidents.    He  was  again  preserved  from  greet 
danger,  not  long  after  the  time  I  now  speak  o£    Oaibs 
a  Caffre  chief,  gave  the  missionaries  leave  to  settle  ia 
his  territories,  but  very  soon  some  of  their  enemies tz^d 
to  prejudice  him  against  them,  and  even  to  pennade 
him  that  they  had  designs  against  his  life,  and  would 
offer  him  poison  in  a  glass  of  brandy.  If  not  said  direc^i ' 
this,  at  all  events,  was  the  suspicion  awakened  in  the 
poor  ignorant  heathen*s  mind.     So  he  went  to  ^ 
Vanderkemp  with  a  number  of  his  men,  prepared  to 
stab  him  to  the  heart  whenever  the  poison  cup  should 
be  offered." 
''  Oh,  mamma !  did  Vanderkemp  give  him  anything  t 
"  No ;  and  Gaika  retired  quietly,  but  his  suspicion 
returned,  and  he  eame  bock  another  day,  and  oM^ 
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randy.  Yanderkemp,  little  thinkiDg  that  life  or  death 
epended  upon  his  answer,  simply  said, '  I  have  none,  I 
(erer  carry  any  brandy  with  me.'  Then  the  chief 
omped  np,  exclaiming,  *  I  have  been  deceived,  this  is 
k|Dod  man.* " 

<*  Bid  Gaika  become  a  Christian  ? '' 

"Ho,  it  was  not  the  wiU  of  God  that  the  Gaffre 
MiKion  shoold  prosper  at  that  time.  Yanderkemp  and 
bit  companion,  Mr.  Edwards,  were  to  be  only  pioneers, 
pnpiring  the  way  for  others.  In  a  few  months  Mr. 
Biwirds  lost  heart,  and  left  Africa  for  India.  Yander- 
koDp  persevered  for  a  year  longer,  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts 
if  bUls  and  dangers.  At  last  he  also  abandoned  the  Gaffre 
Md,  snd  determined  to  go  among  the  Hottentots." 

"  Did  be  go  to  the  pretty  place  beside  the  Moravians  ?" 
•nd  Tommy. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  your  voice,  my  dear,  you  have 
■okipoken  a  word  to-night.  No,  not  to  G^nadenthal ; 
1m  wished  to  join  some  of  the  missionaries  from  the 
lAodon  Society  in  another  place.  But  the  country 
then  vas  in  a  very  unsettled,  dangerous  state,  the 
Batives  niiiig  up  against  the  white  men.  It  was  some 
time  before  Yanderkemp  could  find  any  safe  home.  At 
bit  be  fixed  on  a  place,  and  asked  leave  to  build  there 
fiom  the  Dutch  governor,  General  Jansenius,  who  had 
Ikd  his  friend  and  comrade  in  his  soldier  days.  The 
SBKral  made  no  objections,  only  said  he  had  a  great 
^dike  to  Bible  names,  and  hoped  Yanderkemp  would 
lutgiTe  one  to  his  new  settlement." 

"Then  Jansenius  was  not  a  good  man  ? " 

vl  am  afraid  not.  Dr.  Yanderkemp  thought  for  a 
luante,  and  then  recollected  what  he  had  been  preach- 
i^i^  the  Sabbath  before,  and  said  he  should  call  the 
ibe  Bethelsdorp.  The  general  was  quite  satisfied. 
li  knew  so  little  of  the  Bible  that  he  did  not  think 
~^iK»in  fact  a  Bible  name.  But  yov.  know  about 
*ftd,  Tommy?" 

•  *  It  was  the  place  where  Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
Mthe  dream  of  the  ladder  and  the  angels." 
'    *Te8,"  said  George,  "  and  Bethel  means  in  Hebrew 
•ftehwweofGod.'" 

**And  *dorp'  means  in  Dutch,  I  think,  a  town  or  village. 
^<M|mn  tee  Bethelsdorp  marked  here  on  the  map,  near 
^itt^at  Algoa  Bay,  about  half  way  between  Gape  Town 
*rf  oioreolony  of  Port  Natal  It  did  not  prove  a  very  good 
•witioD,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  water,  yet  Yander- 
••Bp  penevered,  and  in  a  few  years  a  little  Hottentot 
^|%0  grew  up  around  him,  and  the  poor  natives,  be- 
*dei  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  Gospel  grace,  learned, 
*>  at  G^nadenthal,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to 
^■tiotain  themselves  in  various  ways  by  honest  industry, 
^iiiderkemp  lived  to  see  nearly  a  thousand  native 
^*'»tiai»  in  his  settlement." 

^Then,"  said  Anne,  "  were  his  latter  years  peaceful 
•nd  happy?" 

"He  bad  the  great  happiness  of  seeing  his  mission  work 
I^^'iper,  and  he  was  able  to  do  much  in  pleading  the 
^'^  and  defending  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  people 


with  the  Dutch  authorities.  He  spent,  I  have  read, 
nearly  £1000  of  his  own  money  in  buying  the  freedom 
of  poor  alaves.  But  he  could  not  do  all  this  without 
meeting  much  opposition  and  many  trials.  And  he 
made  a  great  mistake  in  marrying  a  Hottentot  wife." 

"Ob,  mamma,  how  strange!  But  she  would  be  a 
Ghristian  ? " 

*'  Of  course  she  professed  to  be  so,  and  his  motives 
were  no  doubt  good,  his  great  aim  being  to  show  how 
far  the  native  race  was  capable  of  being  raised  and 
civilized.  Yet  only  a  person  of  his  eccentric  character 
would  have  taken  such  a  step  as  this.  The  woman  was 
a  most  unsuitable  companion  for  him,  and  from  hints 
which  Mr.  Moffat  gives,  I  fear  she  did  not  behave  well, 
and  made  his  last  years  unhappy." 

"Did  not  Henry  Martyn  meet  with  Yanderkemp,*' 
said  Mr.  Oampbell,  "  when  he  touched  at  the  Gape  on 
his  way  to  India  ? " 

"  Yes ;  give  me  the  '  Life  of  Martyn,'  George,  and  I 
shall  read  to  you  one  or  two  interesting  notices  from  his 
journal,  of  that  visit.  You  have  heard  of  Martyn,  the 
holy,  devoted  young  missionary  to  India. 

"  Van.  13, 1806.— Went  on  shore  at  Cape  Town,  and 
took 'lodgings. . . .  From  the  first  moment  I  arrived,  I 
had  been  anxiously  inquiring  about  Dr.  Yanderkemp. 
I  heard  at  lost,  to  my  no  small  delight,  that  he  was  now 
in  Cape  Town.  But  it  was  long  before  T  could  find  him. 
At  length  I  did.  He  was  standing  outside  the  house, 
silently  looking  up  at  tlic  stars.  A  great  number  of 
black  people  were  sitting  around.  On  my  introducing 
myself,  he  led  me  in,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Read 
(another  missionary).  I  was  beyond  measure  delighted 
at  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  too.'. . .  I  joined  their 
family  worship,  though  it  was  all  in  Dutch.  Mr.  Read 
read  a  chapter  and  expounded  it  with  great  fluency,  and 
Dr.  Yanderkemp  prayed.  Though  the  hymn  was  in 
Dutch,  the  tune  was  a  well-known  English  one,  and  in 
that  I  joined  with  great  joy.  Dr.  Yanderkemp  and  Mr. 
Read  walked  back  with  me  to  my  lodgings.  I  was  mucli 
surprised  to  find  Dr.  Yanderkemp  so  old  a  man,  he  had 
every  appearance  of  being  about  eighty  years  of  age. 

**  *  14th.— Continued  walking  with  Mr.  Read  till  late. 
He  gave  me  a  variety  of  curious  information  respecting 
the  mission.  He  told  me  of  his  marvellous  success 
among  the  heathen,— how  he  had  heard  them  among 
the  bushes  pouring  out  their  hearts  to  God.  At  all  this 
my  soul  did  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  rejoiced 
in  God  my  Savioiur. 

" '  20th. — I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  be  introduced 
to  several  of  the  Hottentot  sisters,  and  two  brethren,  of 
whom  I  had  read  ;  they  had  travelled  from  Bethelsdorp, 
and  brought  the  produce  of  their  elephant  hunting. . . . 
The  poor  dear  people  had  much  expression  in  their 
countenances,  and  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  converse 
with  them.  Walking  home,  I  asked  Dr.  Yanderkemp 
if  he  had  never  repented  of  his  undertaking.  "  No,*' 
said  the  old  man,  smiling  ;  "  and  I  would  not  exchange 
my  work  for  a  kingdom."    Read  told  me  some  of  his 
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trull The  reuonings  of  hia  mind  were  :  I  am  here, 

Lord,  in  tli?  service,  whj  am  I  left  in  this  state  ?  It 
seemed  to  be  suggested  to  him,— If  thou  wilt  be  my 
terrant,  be  contented  to  fore  in  this  vaj,— if  not,  go 
and  (are  better.  Hia  mind  vas  thus  latisHed  to  remain 
Qod's  missionary  with  all  its  attendant  haidships. 

" '  25th. — Sat  with  Dr.  Vanderkeiiip,  con»er8ing  on 
metaph^fsics  and  divinitj.  lie  gave  me  a  Sjriac  Testa- 
ment, aa  a  remembrance  of  him, 

"^  Feb,  6.— Dr.  Tanderkemp  called  to  take  leave.  I 
accompanied  him  and  Brother  Smith  oat  of  town,  with 
their  two  waggons.  The  dear  old  man  showed  much 
affection,  and  gave  me  advice,  and  a  blessing  at  parting. 
While  we  were  standing  to  take  leave,  Koater,  a  Dutch 
missionary,  was  just  entering  the  town  witli  his  bundle, 
having  been  driven  from  his  place  of  residence.  Brother 
Read,  also,  appeared  from  another  qnorter,  though  we 
tiiooghthehodgonetosea.  These,  with  Yans  and  my- 
self, made  six  Tniasionaries,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  all 
parted  again,' " 

"What  an  interesting  glimpse,"  said  Mr.  Campbell, 
"of  that  little  missionary  band,— parting  there  for  ever 
on  earth,  but  long  since  re-united  for  ever  in  our 
Father's  house  above ! " 

"  It  is  late  DOW,  and  we  must  not  go  on  further.    I 


shall  tell  you  of  another  great  minioiiaiy  to  Aftics  sol 
evening." 

"But,"  said  George,  "yoo  have  not  told  ni  heili^ 
Vanderkemp  lived,  or  when  he  died," 

"  He  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  ality-foar,  Ai 
thirteen  years  of  missionary  life.  He  looked  i  avt 
older  man  than  he  really  was,  sonows  and  buddqi 
having  done  the  work  of  yean  on  hii  bodily  fraae ;  ]it 
his  spirit  was  ardent  aa  ever,  and  he  was  plai 
mission  to*  Madagascar,  when  the  Saviour  called  lu^a 
a  '  good  and  bilhful  servant,'  to  rest  from  fats  li' 

"  Did  he  die  among  his  Hottentote  t" 

"  No,  be  had  gone  to  Cape  Town  on  iotiM  t 
for  their  bene^t,  and  was  taken  ill  there.  Hk 
was  very  short,  and  hia  bead  being  much  afbctt^  b  1 
could  say  very  little  as  to  his  spiritual  state.  BotilMI 
a  Christian  lady,  who  watched  bis  dying  b«d,^ote4( 
hia  nearness  to  eternity  and  asked  how  baJett  in  lbs 
prospect,  he  roused  himself  and  replied  with  a  saiie, 
'All  iswelL'  Hia  death  wai  lelt  as  a  heavy knUUM 
missionary  caiu&  But  the  Master  whom  he  kn«d  U 
serve  raised  up  other  instruments  to  carry  on  the  wNk 
begun  amid  so  many  difficulties,  and  hai  fiddled  in  that 
land  the  word  of  promiae, '  Thej  who  wv  in  Uaa  iksll 
reap  in  joy.'"  b.  U  U 
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ta.  and  IhflUnipi.  iTidlhe  tongi,  nud«  h«  of  (old,  uid  that  perfect  gold."— 


It.  IL 


l^^^H'iHE  other  night  I  was  strolling  up  and 
I^^^Hlt  down  my  quiet  little  country  garden, 
iHHHIf  following  in  some  sort  the  example  of 
I  iWl  ;  'he  patriarch  of  old,  who  went  forth  to 
:  ;<^<  '  laeditate  in  the  Geldi  at  eventide,  when 
•"'y  ■■-  ^-  ijiig  verse,  with  a  train  of  thought  there- 
li^'  "'  '.ipon,  came  into  my  mind ;  and  as  I  fol- 
lowed  it  out,  it  seemed  to  weave  itself 
into  a  web  of  facta  and  fancies,  somewhat  closely  con- 
nected with  the  belongings  of  daily  life. 

Doubtless  many,  perhaps  most  people,  read  this  verse, 
and  the  chapter  of  which  it  forms  a  port,  merely  as  a 
simple  detail  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  Solomon  in 
the  construction  of  his  great  worid-wonder,  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Tet,  looking  Into  it,  a  new  beautiful 
truth  unfolds  froia  the  apparently  matter-of-fact  asser- 
tion— one  symbolizing  an  equal  truth  of  our  human 
nature.  We  find  in  it  another  of  those  types  so  richly 
sown  in  the  inspired  pages,  wherein  things  temporal  are 
made  to  shadow  forth  things  spintuaL 

"  The  flowers,  and  the  lampa,  and  the  tengs,  mode  be 
of  gold,  and  thAt  perfect  gold."  Here  are  pictured  the 
three  divisions  of  our  human  life :  The  sphere  of  faith, 
reason,  intellect,  repreeented  by  the  lamp  ;  the  apbere 
of  beauty  and  refinement,  by  the  flowers ;  and  then, 
side  by  side  with  these,  of  equal  worth  and  honour  in 
the  light  of  Him  with  whom  nothing  is  higher,  nothing 


lower,  save  as  we  by  base  or  pure  motive  make  it  ■)- 
of  equal  need  in  the  daily  temple  service  of  hauiaiifc 
is  that  other  sphere  of  unadorned  common-plaoe  H^i 
that  continual  miniatration  of  little  caiea  and  ktf  ] 
nesaes,  answering  to  themeaner  utensils  wbick  bad  ii^  I 
place  amongst  the  costly  temple  furniture,  and  ntMt  ^ 
whose  help  the  lamps  and  flowers,  rare  and  pf^ 
though  they  were,  could  he  of  little  uk;-— oil  Ai' 
perfect  gold,  beaten  gold,  worked  at  the  eqM>' 
much  care  and  lahoui\  alike  free  from  blMM^  ^ 
needfol  in  their  place  and  work. 

Now,  it  is  the  truth  which  nnderiies  tbeWtsr*^ 
of  tfaii  verse  which  1  would  first  commend  tittiMO^ 
tioo  of  young  ladies,  especially  thone,  and  I  fM  It* 
number  is  great,  who  are  inclined  to  paM  by  ■)* 
other  side  of  the  litUe,  plain,  mattei^-foet  cwi  ^ 
duties  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  every  «M^ 
life,  tlony  will  bring  gold,  fine  gold,  Mgkt  v' 
shining,  for  the  flowers  of  the  tcmide;  no  pain  >  * 
pense  will  be  spared  in  arranging  these  with  all  ^' 
and  elegance;  whilst  the  meaner  venda~tbe''l*'P 
Bcuffers,  and  basona,"  which  ought  also  to  he  tf  P^ 
and  that  perfect  gold^are  kept  oat  of  k^m^ 
spent  over  them,  no  diligence  brought  to  thi  Mf ' 
them.  They  are  allowed  neither  place  ixa  konM' 
the  contitiital  temple  service  of  life. 

TbisiiDotasitihouldbe.    ItiiabeaatUaltlKifK 
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16  which  might  well  hallow  what  we  are  pleased 
1  the  common  helongings  of  life,  that  there  is 
honour  in  all  work,  so  long  as  we  receive  it  simply 
the  hand  of  God— that  the  smallest  ministra- 
a  a  quiet  woman's  life,  done  in  the  spirit  of  love 
aithfiilness,  are  accepted  by  him  as  gold,  pure 
Whoflo  in  these  things  serveth  Gk>d,  is  acceptable 
0.  Here  also,  as  in  the  spherea  of  reason  and 
f,  is  room  for  that  one  grand,  supreme  motive, 
alone  gives  to  all  work  its  true  value— even  a 
eye  to  the  glory  of  Him  who. appoints  us  our 
and  ^>portions  our  duty.  Qeorge  Herbert,  in  one 
quaint  old  poems,  dbthes  this  oft-forgotten  truth 
ids  more  forcible  than  our  modem  eloquence  has 
tidied:— 

** Teach  me,  mj  God  and  Klnj;, 
In'kll  things  thee  tb  see; 
And  what  I  do  in  aiiy  thing. 
To  do  it  a«  for  thee. 

The  man  that  loolis  on  glaaa, 

On  it  may  stay  his  eye. 
Or  if  he  pleaseth  throngli  it  pass, 

And  then  the  heaYens  spy. 

AH  may  of  this  partake ; 

Nothing  can  l>e  so  mean, 
Bat  with  thU  tincture—'  For  His  sake  *— 

WiU  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

A  servant  with  this  claose 

Malies  dmdgery  divine ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  tliy  laws, 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

This  ifl  the  flsmons  stone 

Whidi  tumeth  all  to  gold; 
For  that  whidi  God  doth  toucli  and  own, 

Cannot  for  leas  be  told." 

xt  on  to  the  flowers,  the  sphere  of  beauty,  taste, 
Doe.    And  here  my  sermon  will  be  listened  to — I 

it  will— by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
nren !  what  would  this  world  of  ours  be  without 
)  How  bare  and  desolate  the  great  temple  of 
le,  but  for  their  ever  springing  life  and  beauty— 
for  their  endless  variety  of  form  and  outline, 
Bg  over  with  cunning  broidery  work  her  grander, 

najestic  architecture!  Always,  then,  in  that 
c  temple  of  human  life,  let  us  have  the  graceful 
ates  which  by  these  are  symbolized — flowers  rich 
tut,  as  many  and  as  bright  as  you  please ;— taste, 
nee^  grace,  accomplishment— flowers  everywhere, 
ling  their  odours  with  the  daily  temple  service, 
see  to  it  that  they  be  of  gold,  and  that  perfect 

not  tinsel,  gilded  or  artificial,  just  put  up  for  the 
ation  of  a  fdte-day,  to  excite  envy  or  admiration, 
then  left,  faded,  shapeless,  and  unsightly,  when 
ime  for  display  is  over.  Let  them  be  of  gold, 
ig  as  well  as  beautiful,  inwrought  with  tlie  temple 
tnre— flowers  lufading,  receiving  continual  light 
the  lamp  round  which  they  cluster,  and  enriching 
leir  graceful  outUnes  the  humbler  forms  of  the 
g8|  snuffers,  and  basons,"  wherewith  your  daily 
trations  are  performed. 


Young  ladies !  you  who  wish  to  exert  a  pleasant  in- 
fluence on  others— and  most  of  you  wish  to  do  that — 
be  as  elegant  and  graceful  as  you  can.  Do  hot  exalt 
either  intellectual  endowments  or  domestic  excellence  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  ornamental  side  of  Ufa  Cul- 
tivate winning  manners ;  twine  over  the  plain  texture  of 
week-day  cares  with  the  cunning  broidery  work  of  taste, 
tact,  accomplishment  Let  the  implements  of  ordinary 
service  be  carefully  polished  and  honourably  employed; 
trim  well  the  lamp  of  intellect,  that  its  raja  may 
iUuminate  the  whole  circle  of  your  life.  But  do  not  for- 
get the  flowers;  have  as  many  of  them  as  you  can,  as 
perfect  as  you  can.  Let  those  who  come  into  your 
temple  say,  as  of  Solomon's,  ''There  is  none  like  it  for 
beauty."  Only  remember  that  the  flowers  must  be  all 
of  gold,  and  that^^^ec^  gold. 
•  Into  the  sphere  of  intellect,  faith,  spirituality,  as 
symbolized  by  the  lamp  continually  burning  in  the 
Temple  of  old,  I  venture  not  Miich  is  already  said  on 
this  subject,  and  more  worthily  than  I  can  say  it 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  persuade  young  ladies  to  think 
of  these  two  other  spheres,  beauty  and  usefulness,  more 
seriously;  to  bring  to  their  cultivation  that  care  and 
conscientiousness  which  we  too  often  see  exclusively 
bestowed  on  the  higher  sphere.  It  will  be  well  when 
we  learn  to  make  our  daily  duties  part  of  our  religion 
— when  we  can  dissociate  from  the  humbler  utensils  of 
the  temple  service  those  ideas  of  meanness  and  un- 
worthiness  which  sometimes  attach  to  them  now,  and 
accept  them  as  instrumenta  of  consecration  to  God — 
parts  of  the  great  temple  service  of  our  lives,  to  be 
made,  even  as  are  the  lamps  and  flowers,  of  gold,  per- 
fect gold,  beaten  gold. 

And  in  that  other  sphere  of  beauty,  Jaste,  accom- 
plishment—too  often  monopolized  by  the  careless  world- 
lings the  belle  of  society  who  weaves  her  flowers  of  gilt 
and  tinsel  to  fascinate  passers-by— in  that  other  sphere 
there  is  work  to  do,  work  both  worthy  and  lasting.  Here, 
as  in  the  lower  department  of  diuly  working  life,  we 
may  apply  the  words  of  Paul,  "  Whoso  in  these  things 
serveth  God,  is  acceptable  with  him.*'  Here,  too,  we 
may  bring  gold,  perfect  gold,  cultivating  all  the  graces 
of  life,  as  well  as  its  talents  and  practical  abilities, 
to  the  glory  of  God ;  extending  thereby  our  influence 
over  others,  and  perfecting  the  threefold  beauty  of 
character. 

Thus  labouring  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  mate- 
rials God  has  given  us,  suffering  none  of  his  gifts  to  lie 
wasted  or  unemployed,  the  end  of  our  being  is  best 
served.  Understanding  ourselves,  recocting  ourselves, 
we  are  better  able  to  be  of  service  to  others,  to  help 
them  in  the  great  work  of  self-improvement  And 
thus  we  are  tending  day  by  day  to  that  other,  grander 
temple  service  of  heaven,  wherein  there  is  neither  fault 
nor  interruption;  and  joyfully  offering  which,  we  shall 
realize  the  glorious  perfection  faintly  shadowed  forth  by 
the  old  Hebrew  monarch  in  hi^  stately  array  of  ''  gold^ 
pure  gold,  beaten  geld." 
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AN  OLD  LETTER  FSOH  THE  RET.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  KR.  JOHN  LESIH, 


ileeoied  ii 


|IEAR  SIR, — I  thank  joii  for  your  very  kind 

letter;  the  peruaal  gave  me  very  much 

ure.    I  wished  to  have  ansnered  it 

tMner  ;  but  ni;  eDgagementa  will   not 

permit  roe  to  write  when  I  please, 

,  what  aame  jou  bear,  and  I 
tsoD  to  object  to  that'  of  a 
ikcei^,  tot  however  strict  thej  may  be 
iCDB  particulars,  I  have  not  met  with  more 
liberality  and  enla^meat  of  views  reBpecticg  the  great 
common  cause,  tbaa  I  have  found  in  most  of  the 
Seceders  with  whom  J  have  corresponded  and  conversed. 
The  Seceders  first  made  me  knonn  in  Scotland,  and 
undertook  a  publication  in  three  volumes  of  what  I  had 
then  printed,  when  no  bookseller  there  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  it.  Honever,  I  regard  you,  and  wish  to  be 
regarded  bj  you  as  a  Christian. 

I  trust  vre  are  fellon-members  of  the  one  true  mysti- 
ual  Church,  which  is  composed  of  all  who  are  united  by 
faith  to  Jesus  tbeir  head,  and  who  live  by  his  life  and 
Spirit.  Thej  are  built  on  the  Bsnic  foundation,  sus- 
tained by  the  same  food,  opposed  by  the  same  enemies, 
and  agreed  in  the  same  hopes,  views,  and  end.  These, 
however,  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  distinguished  by 
different  names  upon  earth,  are  one  in  Christ,  and  con- 
stitute that  flock  which  are  under  the  sure  care  and 
protection  of  the  Great  Shepherd.  They  were  wander- 
ing till  he  called  them,  lost  till  he  found  them.  lie 
bought  them  with  bis  blood ;  made  them  willing  in  the 
day  of  his  power  to  commit  themselves  to  him  ;  and  he 
will  suffer  none  to  pluck  them  out  of  his  bands. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  eminent  for  the 
spirit  of  ite  ministers  and  the  piety  of  its  members. 
But  I  understand  the  glory  is  much  declined.  I  re- 
joice that  the  Lord  has  still  a  people  there,  and  multi- 
tudes in  the  Secession,  and  other  branches  of  Dissenters 
from  it.  With  us,  religion  is,  I  hope,  rather  upon  the 
revival  in  our  Established  Church.  I  can  remember 
when  we  could  not  count  ten  jiarochial  ministers  who 
preached  the  gospel,  so  as  to  be  publicly  known  and 
spoken  of  under  that  character.  I  trust  there  are  now 
in  different  parte  of  the  kingdom  more  than  three 
hundred  faithftil  zealous  men,  some  of  them  honoured 
with  great  usefulness.  And  their  number  is  increasing 
every  year.  In  this  city,  including  both  Lord's-day  ser- 
vice and  lectures  in  the  week-days,  the  gospel  is  preached 
in  about  twenty  churches,  and  most  of  the  oreachcrs 
ore  able  and  respectable  men. 

The  irregular  preachers  (as  they  are  called)  including 
the  Uetbodiste  of  all  sorts,  are  very  numerous,  and 
•ome  of  their  pUces  of  worship  very  large  and  weD 


filled.  These  deviate  from  the  mlea  of  our  Cbard>,  jtt 
do  not  profess  themselves  Dissenters  from  it  Hnj 
of  the  preachers  are  laymeD,  and  same  of  them,  I  h^ 
are  called  and  owned  o!  the  Lord,  though  not  ¥d 
forth  by  human  ordination.  But  the  sentimeat  >M 
seems  much  to  prevml— that  any  man  may  preidi  ih 
thinks  himself  qualified— is  productive  of  great  iiM» 
veniences.  Some  undertake  t«  preach  who  mnriiwl 
to  be  t&ught  themselves.  Some  are  very  warn  tod  W, 
who  yet  understand  not  what  they  say,  no  wIkm' 
they  affirm.  Offences  abound,  coatentioos  taiiamm 
are  multiplied,  the  weak  are  stumbled,  and  tkvkfaii 
Uugb.  We  have  in  London,  u  I  trust,  mnA  pi 
wheat ;  bnt  there  are  likewise  many  tores.  Bnt  it  in 
so  in  the  beginning.  However,  upon  the  whole,  Ctiil 
is  preached,  and  I  deaire  to  rejoice. 

One  lot^e  body  of  Dissenters,  called  PretbjtaiHi 
(though  they  have  no  cUssea),  are  in  genenl  fiu  d^ 
parted  from  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  old  Nmxo*- 
formists.  The  Congregational  Churcbei  (IndepeDJett 
aud  Baptists)  are  for  the  most  part  sound  and  ennjii' 
col.     But  there  is  not  much  increase  among  tbeo. 

We  liave  abundance  of  good  preaching,  and  nil 
are  trilling  to  hear.  But  we  have  cause  to  yajl* 
more  of  that  power  to  accompany  the  wtad,  wlid 
breaks  the  hard  heart.  We  seldom  have  a  d>f  ^ 
I'entecost,  a  day  of  great  awakening  and  oonrictiK. 
But  some  are  called.  The  fisheiv  of  men  here  kUw 
catch  them  with  a  net.  We  arc  but  anglers,  ondtit^ 
now  and  then,  one.  However,  to  convert  one  liiw 
from  the  error  of  his  nay  is  a  great  work,  and  nA 
living  a  whole  life  for.  One  soul  is  of  more  value  tks 
many  temporal  kingdoms.  Tour  letter  deserves  n  »■ 
swer  of  equal  length,  but  I  have  not  time  to  tJ^ 
Accept  the  little  I  have  writtea  Accept  mytkniki 
and  my  best  wishes,  and  your  prayers,  whichlhST'* 
to  continue  for  me  and  mine.  I  hope  to  pray  fbr^ 
I  do  now.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  yon,  pn^ 
you  by  his  counsel,  guard  you  by  his  provideoce,  dM 
you  by  his  Spirit^  make  you  useful  in  \\le,  trinsjpW 
in  death.  May  we  meet  in  glory,  to  join  in  pniM  ^ 
Him  who  loved  us.  Amen.— I  am  your  sincere  inai 
and  servant,  (Signed)       Jobs  Nctto»> 


THE  HEIET-HOUSX. 
That  is  a  lively  scriptural  figure  which  rtljirewiils  IH 
soul  of  a  believer  as  a  nwEUJita  inhabited  by  the  W 
Jesus,  who  "dwell*  in"  it  "by  fkitb."    When  (1* 
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heart-house,  he  finds  it  fearftdly  filthy 
r.  It  needeth  deftnsing,  and  he  cleanses 
ktely  chamber  is  purified.  The  fool  pic- 
jace  the  walls  of  Sensualit^B  room  of 
removed.  The  deserted  and  cobwebbed 
rucience  is  entered  bj  the  key  of  truth, 
n  to  the  daylight 

lother  apartment  of  the  mind  which  the 
3W8  for  a  higher  and  holier  use.  Ranged 
he  finds  the  general  stores  which  were 
)ugh  the  five  doorways  of  the  senses, 
accumulations  are  worse  than  rubbish. 
i  destroy  the  faculty ;  he  simply  appro- 
imself,  and  makes  it  a  granary  of  truth, 
tmory  is  the  soul's  store-room,  even  as  a 
dence  is  its  armoury.  Happy  the  man 
is  piled  full,  tier  upon  tier,  with  Bible- 
ted,  with  experiences  of  good  men,  with 
red  recollections  of  God's  special  mercies, 
>ecial  weaknesses  and  causes  of  failure ! 
vhose  memory  is  an  empty  garret,  or 
nher-room  heaped  to  the  ceiling  with 
K>d  and  evil  things  so  hopelessly  inter- 
3  owner  can  never  lay  hands  on  what  he 
noment.  What  a  memory  David  had ! 
t  of  the  curiosities  of  Divine  love.  How 
X),  exhort  to  "good  remembrance"  of 
nd  to  "  stir  up  their  pure  minds  by  way 
e."  In  no  apartment  of  a  converted 
lis  love  more  to  dwell  than  in  the  cham- 
1  memory. 

0  through  all  the  interior  of  the  heart- 
ief  article.  There  is  a  chamber  of  Taste^ 
ndow  the  Love  of  Beauty  looks  out  on 
idscapes  ;  and  after  nightfall  points  its 
to  the  heavens,  sown  thick  with  stars 

ling  like  cressets  in  the  blue  deptlis." 

atch-Tower,  also,  where  Vigilance  keeps 
;he  coming  of  spiritual  foes.  Woe  unto 
hen  the  sentinel  falls  asleep  on  his  tower ! 
that  leads  up  to  this  turret,  the  Holy 
ten,  "Watch  unto  prayer."  "Blessed 
Lord  when  he  oometh  shall  find  watch- 
lis  tower  Faith  often  looks  out  through 
'  the  promises,  and  catches  enrapturing 

1  heavenly  inheritance  incorruptible  and 

y. 

'  or  glimpses  such  as  these 

My  willing  soul  will  bear, 
Ul  that  in  darkest  hours  it  sees 

or  toil  and  pain  and  care." 

•t  overlook  one  room  in  a  renewed  heart, 
small  or  so  secluded.  It  is  the  closet  of 
,  where,  within  closed  doors.  Faith  holds 
ip  with  God.  It  is  fragrant  with  the 
Master.    The  mercy-seat  stands  within 


this  hallowed  spot  To  this  interior  sanctum  Faith 
keeps  a  golden  key  inscribed,  Pray  wUhoui  oeasing. 
Over  the  door  she  readeth  the  inviting  words,  "  Enter 
into  thy  closet,  and  wh^  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray 
to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which 
seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.'*  On  the  walls 
are  records  and  inscriptions  written  in  moments  of 
favoured  Intercourse  with  God,  when  the  meditations  of 
him  were  sweet,  and  his  promises 'were  like  the  drop- 
pings of  the  honeycomb.  Some  of  these  inscriptions 
are  written  with  trembling  hand  in  seasons  of  dark 
calamities ;  occasionally,  as  on  the  stone  wall  of  the 
martyrs'  cell  in  the  old  Lollards'  Tower,  the  agonizing 
cry  has  been  etched  with  point  of  iron,  "Quosque, 
Domine  ?"-"  0  Lord,  how  long  ?" 

What  thy  throbbing  heart  is  to  thy  bodily  frame, 
that,  my  brother,  is  thy  closet  of  prayer  to  thy  heart 
mansion.  Death  there  is  death  ever3rwhere.  Silence 
in  that  room  bespeaks  a  paralysis  of  spiritiud  life. 
That  is  Faith's  stronghold ;  the  birthplaoer  of  all  the 
graces.  Leave  not  that  door  to  rust  on  its  hinges,  or 
the  dust  of  neglect  to  settle  on  that  mercy-seat  For 
when  that  chamber  is  deserted,  the  heart-house  is  soon 
surrendered  to  Satan.  But  while  thy  inner  life  is  "  hid 
with  Christ"  in  constant  communion,  thou  art  the 
"  habitation  of  God  through  his  Spirit." 

T.  L.  CUTLER. 


ATHENS. 

{See  Engraving.) 

We  cast  anchor  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  oval 
land-locked  basin  of  the  Piraeus.  We  were  somewhat 
astonished  to  find  fiacres  in  waiting,  apparently  of  Ger- 
man manufacture ;  and  in  one  of  them  we  were  soon 
on  our  way  along  a  Macadamized  road  to  the  city  of 
Athens,  a  distance  of  sis  English  miles. 

This  drive  was  accompanied  by  sad  feelings.  The 
day  was  cloudy,  cold,  and  cheerless.  The  plain  and 
mountains  around,  the  scenes  of  so  many  thrilling  asso- 
ciations, were  untiUed  and  desolate ;  and  on  every  side 
were  seen  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity  in  ruins, 
now  serving  to  mark  only  the  downfall  of  human  great- 
ness and  of  human  pride.  Nor  did  the  entrance  to  the 
city  tend  to  dissipate  these  feelings.  Small  dwellings 
of  stone,  huddled  together  along  narrow,  crooked,  un- 
paved,  filthy  lanes,  are  not  the  Athens  which  the 
scholar  loves  in  imagination  to  contemplate.  Tet  they 
constitute,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  modem 
Athens.  Even  in  its  best  parts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  court  itself,  there  is  often  an  air  of  haste  and  shab- 
biness,  which,  although  not  a  matter  of  wonder  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  city  has  been  built  up^ 
cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  stranger  a  fiseling  of  disap- 
pointment and  sadness.  This,  however,  does  not  hut 
long.  The  force  of  historical  associations  is  too  power- 
ftd  not  to  triumph  over  present  degradation ;  and  the 
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traveller  soon  foi|;et8  the  scenes  before  him,  and  dwdls 
only  on  the  remembrance  of  the  past 

Ko  one  can  visit  Athens  without  receiving  a  profound 
impression  of  its  ancient  taste  and  splendour ;  and  the 
record  of  this  impression,  in  my  own  case,  is  all  that  I 
can  give. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Athens  is  doubtless  the 
AcropoliSb  It  is  1^  mass  of  rock,  which  rose  precipi- 
tously in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  still 
accessible  only  on  its  north-west  part.  On  the  oblong 
area  of  its  levelled  surface  were  collected  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Qrecian  taste ;  it  was  the  very  sanctuaiy 
of  the  arts,  the  glory,  and  the  religion  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  majestic  Propylaea,  the  Jbeautiful  Erectheum,  and 
the  sublime  Parthenon,  all  built  of  the  purest  marble, 
though  now  mined  and  broken  down,  still  attest  the 
former  splendours  of  the  place,  and  exhibit  that  per- 
fect unity  of  the  simple,  the  sublime,*  and  the  beautiful, 
to  which  only  Grecian  taste  ever  attained.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  no  other  spot  like  it  on  earth.  Rome 
has  nothing  to  compare  with  it;  and  the  vast  masses  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  while  they  almost  oppress  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  immensity,  leave  no  impression 
of  beauty  or  simplicity. 

My  first  visit  in  Athens  was  to  the  Areopagus,  where 
Paul  preached.  This  a  narrow,  naked  ridge  of  lime- 
stone rock)  rising  gradually  from  the  northern  end,  and 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  south,  over  against  the  west 
end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  bears  about  nortii, 
being  separated  from  it  by  an  elevated  valley.  This 
southern  end  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  said  valley, 
though  yet  much  lower  than  the  Acropolis.  On  its  top 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  seats  of  the  judges  and  parties, 
hewn  in  the  rock;  and  towards  the  south-west  is  a 
descent  by  a  flight  of  steps,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  into 
the  valley  below.  On  the  west  of  the  ridge,  in  the 
valley  between  it  and  the  Pnyx,  was  the  ancient  market, 
and  on  the  south-east  side,  the  later  or  new  market. 
In  which  of  these  it  was  that  Paul  '*  disputed  daily," 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell ;  but  from  either,  it 
was  only  a  short  distance  to  the  foot  of*'  Mars  Hill," 
up  which  Paul  was  probably  conducted  by  the  flight  of 
steps  just  mentioned.  Standing  on  4his  elevated  plat- 
form, siurrounded  by  the  learned  and  the  wise  of  Athens, 
the  multitude,  perhaps,  being  on  the  steps  and  in  the 
vale  below,  Paul  had  directly  before  him  the  far-famed 
Acropolis,  with  its  wonders  of  Grecian  art;  and  beneath 
him,  on  his  left,  the  majestic  Theseium,  the  earliest  and 
still  most  perfect  of  Athenian  structures;  while  all 
around,  other  temples  and  altars  filled  the  whole  city. 
Yet  here,  amid  all  these  objects  of  which  the  Athenians 
were  so  proud,  Paul  hesitated  not  to  escclaim,  *^  God, 
who  made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein, .... 
he  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands."  On  the  Acropolis,  too,  were 
the  three  celebrated  statues  of  Minerva— one  of  olive 
wood;  another  of  gold  and  ivory  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
master-piece  of  Phiduis;  and  the  colossal  statue  in  the 


open  air,  the  point  of  whoie  spear  was  seen  ofer  tiw 
Parthenon  by  those  sailing  akag  the  gull  To  thoe 
Paul  probably  referred  and  pointed,  when  he  went  oi 
to  affirm  that  '^  the  Godliead  is  not  like  onto  gdd,  or 
silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.**  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  man 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  tiumii 
the  whole  of  this  masteriy  address.  But  the  full  fone 
and  energy  and  boldness  of  the  apostle's  langus^  eu 
be  duly  felt  only  when  one  has  stood  upon  the  ipoi 
The  course  of  the  argument,  too,  is  masteriy— so  entiieiy 
adapted  to  the  acute  and  susceptible  minds  ai  his  AtlK- 
nian  audience.— ^&fitM»*«  BUtiiccH  Bcsearcha, 


GTTE  TKkXEB, 

A  Tomia  lawyer  had  left  his  prosperoua  pruftMaiisi 
distant  city,  and  gone  home  to  die.  A  lingerie  Ank^ 
terrible  to  endure,  was  fastened  upon  hii%aik 
knew  that  death  was  certain.  No  medical  ikSk,  le 
kind  care,  could  save  him ;  but  he  looked  knmi  tB 
the  ''house  not  made  with  handa,  eternal  iatk 
heavens ;"  and  through  the  long  summer  nonthite 
lived  and  suffered  patiently,  shedding  abroad  thegentk 
influences  of  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit. 

When  the  autumn  came,  and  the  flowers  fidedbelbieiii 
chilling  blasts,  a  group  gathered  about  young  G-^'> 
bed,  to  see  him  die,— a /a<A«r,  going  down  life's  biiy^ 
and  yet  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  a  mottst 
toiling,  praying,  hoping  on,  whose  heart  was  wrong litt 
anguish  by  the  sufierings  of  her  youngest  bom ;  a  desff 
loved  brother,  and  the  pastor  whose  frequent  praiM 
had  lighted  the  sick-room. 

The  time  had  come  to  say  farewell ;  the  *^^ 
river"  was  just  at  hand.  Tiuuing  to  his  brotha^tli 
dying  one  said,  "  Charles,  with  what  joy  shall  I  M 
to  meet  you,  when  you  come." 

Then,  raising  his  eyes  to  his  father's  face,  bt  i*^ 
solemnly,  "Father,  'Marvel  not  that  I  sayiuitojt9» 
ye  must  be  bom  again;*"  then  to  his  precious a^^ 
"  Mother,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  dose  ttj  cjtii 
won' t  you  ?— Fare  well"  Turning  to  his  pastoi^hB  lA 
"  Mr.  H ,  when  this  is  over,  give  thanktJ* 

The  words  were  his  last  on  earth.  The  poor  Mfi 
distorted  with  pain,  no  longer  impriaoned  bis  ^ 
spirit ;  for  that  had  gone  to  meet  Jesus. 

Mourning  one,  look  np  and  "give  thanks."  ^^ 
Christian  friend  is  happier  far  than  ever  before ;  ^ 
give  thanks.  Weary  one,  oppressed  by  bittci*trialij 
give  thanks.  Remember,  the  hotter  the  funooe  is 
which  the  silver  is  purified,  the  more  brightly  it  refltf^ 
t1:e  image  of  the  refiner  who  watches  beside  it  S^ 
so  you,  purified  in  the  furnace  of  aflAiction,  will  reflfft 
more  perfectly  the  image  of  your  Father  whidi  is  i> 
heaven,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  yon  to  lie  do*^ 

and  die,  you  will  be  ready,  like  young  C 1  to  ajt 

"  Give  thanks^  oh,  ^ive  thanks.** 


BESSIE'S    AIB    CASTLE. 


I^S,"  thought  Bessie,  lesmng  her  cheek 
upon  ber  haaJ,  and  looking  into  tbe 
grat«i  "I  will  certaiolj  be  a  mia- 
aionuj  when  I  gron  up,  and  tail  away 
over  the  sea  to  ludia,  like  Dr.  R ." 
■  Dr.  R was  conversing  with  her 

father,  relating  some  anecdotes  of  his 
long  residence  in  that  benighted  couo- 
and  tbe  little  girl  nas  so  interested  in  these,  so 
ned  with  his  genial  manner,  she  concluded  that 
Hfe  of  a  misuonar;  must  be  ver;  eas;  and  pleasant. 
Mue,  it  ^ust  be  confessed,  was  rather  fickle  in  her 
ti  for  the  future.  At  various  times  she  had  desired 
«ateacher;  a faroier's  vife  in  the  country,  owning 
1^  of  pets,  fruit  orchard,  &c. ;  or,  to  be  very  rich  and 
p  her  canisge  like  Maria  Ellis,  and  wear  a  new  silk 
a  eveiy  time  she  rode  out.  You  see  that  these  daj- 
uu  were  not  verj  near!;  connected ;  one  aii-csstle 
CMiwiltlyas  another;  therefore,  Bessie  swaying  to 
fro  in  her  little  green  rocking-cbair,  had  in  a  moment 
noted  berMlf  into  an  eminent  Christian,  a  self-deny- 
■UMonarjr,  while  the  first  steps  toward  heaven  she 
jtt  to  learn ! 

DM  then  tbe  parlour  door  opened,  and  her  mother's 
a  called,  "  Bessie  i  I  want  jou,  dear." 
'kj  reluctantly  tbe  iummons  was  obeyed,  and  the 
I H  bright  tk  moment  before  was  suddenly  darkened, 
ha  diild  atepped  into  the  entry. 
I  am  aony  to  disturb  you,  but  I  wish  you  to  sit  by 
die*!  crib  until  he  is  fkst  asleep."     So  saying,  Mrs. 
rton  hastened  away  without  another  word. 
1^1  too  bad,"  muttered  Bessie  as  she  ascended  the 
n  to  tbe  nurseij.     "  I  don't  see  why  Chsrlie  must 
qi  have  his  nap  at  the  most  iDconvenient  times," 
the  closed  the  door  violently  after  her. 
he  baby  who  was  nearly  asleep,  roused  at  tbe  unusual 
urbance  and  opened  his  black  eyes  upon  Bessie. 
Qo  to  sleep,  Charlie,— hush,  don't  ciy  !"  and  she 
BUiK«d  unging  a  lullaby  hymn;  but  as  every  one 
fs,  a  child  cannot  be  quieted  by  tones  of  an  irritable 
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voice,  and  the  little  fellow  grew  more  restless,  flingijig 
his  fat,  white  anus  over  his  head  defiantly. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  groaned  Bessie,  "  I  shall  not  get  back 
to  the  parlour  this  hour ;  I  think  babies  are  a  real 
nuisance  any  way."  And  as  Chsrlie  began  crying  In 
good  earnest,  she  devoted  herself  to  soothing  biiu,  and 
forgot  her  grumbling  for  tbe  tiiue.  Ere  long  her  efforts 
were  successful,  the  white  lids  drooped  over  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  wbiob  his  sister  was  very  proud  of,  and  Cbarlie 
slept  sweetly.  Soiuething  of  the  quiet  » iiich  jiervaded 
the  atmospliere  fell  upon  Bessie's  spirit,  making  her 
ashamed  of  her  late  wrong  temper.  Like  many  an  older 
person,  she  listened  to  the  still,  small  voice  whose 
rebukes  are  unheeded  amid  a  st«tm  of  angry  feeling, 
but  which  echo  sharply  through  the  soul  when  that  has 

"  I  ni<ih  1  were  nr>t  so  easily  v«xed,"  sighed  the  child, 
who  was  in  the  luoin  a  nice,  warm-h<iarted,  promising 
girl ;  but  who  had  yet  to  gain  the  "  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  which  in  the  sight  of  Ood  is  of  great  price." 

When  her  watch  was  relieved  and  Bessie  returned  to 

the  room  below,  she  found  Dr.  R sitting  aloue  by 

the  writing-table  at  which  he  seemed  busily  occupied. 
He  laid  aside  his  pen  as  she  entered  and  called  lier  t) 
his  side. 

"Aren't  you  writing?  and  shan't  I  disturb  youl" 
Bessie  inquired,  as  she  made  a  slight  movement  to  leave 
tbe  parlour. 

"  Tou  will  not  disturb  me,  my  child,  "s«d  tbe  doctor 
smiling,  and  passing  his  arm  aroimd  ber.  "  I  have  a 
little  daughter  just  your  age,  I  fancy;  she  was  bom 
very  far  away  under  the  hot  sun  of  India." 

"Does  she  look  like  me?"  asked  Bessie  with  a  pleased 
thought  of  the  rosy  cheeks  and  dark  eyes  she  had  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  b  the  mirror  upstairs. 

"  I  think  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  she  has  never  been 
well  and  strong  like  children  of  a  colder  climate;  but  a 
happier  little  girl  I  do  not  often  see." 

"  Are  you  happy,  Bessie?"  said  Dr.  R .suddenly 

looking  straight  into  the  clear  eyes  which  were  fastened 
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on  his.  "  Not  to-day  in  particular,"  he  continued,  as 
the  child's  face  flushed  painfully,  "  but  taking  the  year 
through?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  rather  happy,"  hut  the  hesitating  manner 
showed  that  Bessie's  heart  was  not  in  her  answer. 

'^  And  why  not  very  much  so  7  you  have  a  heautiftil 
home,  a  kind  father  and  mother,  and  a  baby  brother 
whom  I  have  not  yet  seen ;  what  more  do  you  wish  or 
need,  Bossie  ?" 

Deep  down  in  the  child's  heart  tender  feelings  were 
stirred  by  those  persuasive  tones  which  few  could  resist, 
and  involuntarily  she  exclaimed, — 

**  I  want  to  be  a  better  girl !  oh,  Fm  not  good  a  bit" 

Then  Bessie's  tears  flowed  fast ;  sorrow  for  the  past, 
and  yearnings  for  the  future,  mingled  in  their  stream. 
Too  wise  to  intemipt,  her  new  friend  allowed  her  to  cry 
quietly  for  a  moment  or  two,  only  passing  his  hand 
caressingly  over  the  bowed  head  which  rested  upon  his 
arm. 

'*  You  need  yet  one  Friend  above  all  others,  to  whom 
you  can  always  go,  in  joy  or  sorrow.  My  little  Mary 
has  found  this  dear  elder  Brother,  away  in  a  heathen 
land :  Cannot  you,  too,  stretch  out  yoiur  hand  and  clasp 
his  now?  You  will  never  be  happy— no  never,  until 
you  give  to  Christ  this  restless,  naughty  heart ;  he  will 
cleanse  it  and  fill  it  with  peace ! " 

I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  Bessie's  whispered 

reply  to  the  words  of  Dr.  R ,  but  by  and  by  she 

said,  confldentially  glancing  up, — 

"  When  you  were  talking  with  my  father  a  while  ago, 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  be  a  missionary,  but  people 
have  to  be  so  good  !  I  shall  only  be  fit  to  stay  at  home 
all  my  life." 

"  And  when  you  are  ready  for  home- duties,  and  have 
learned  to  be  patient  with  the  least  of  them,  the  most 
unpleasant  as  well  as  the  highest,  you  are  ready  for  any 
place  and  any  work ;  remember  this,  Bessie." 

"  I  must  help  mother,  now,"  the  little  girl  answered. 
And  as  she  spread  the  cloth  upon  the  tea-table  she 
whispered  softly, — 

"  Who  knows  but  I  shall  be  a  missionary  after  all ! " 


THE  8T0LEV  CAVE. 

'Tis  the  silliest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  wrong,  I  heard 
a  man  in  middle  life  say  to  his  young  friends.  The 
Bible  calls  the  wicked  man  a  fool,  and  be  is  a  fool.  Sin 
spoils  everything.  One  sin  often  haunts  a  man  through 
life.  I  have  suffered  more  shame  and  regret  on  account 
of  a  sin  committed  in  my  youth  that  I  can  express  to 
you. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen  I  wanted  a  cane.  Some 
boys  of  my  acquaintance  had  canes,  but  I  had  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  one.  One  day  while  on  an  errand 
at  a  hotel,  I  saw  a  stand  of  canes  belonging  to  persons 
who  were  then  visiting  the  hotel,  or  perhaps  left  there 
by  former  visitors.    My  eye  rested  on  one  which  pleased 


me,  and  a  fatal  temptation  entered  my  mind.  I  ap- 
proached the  stand,  took  the  cane  which  pleased  me^ 
and  left  the  place.  I  walked  rapidly  away,  looking 
straight  before  me.  Though  I  felt  sure  that  no  one  m 
the  theft,  I  was  full  of  tremour,  and  fear,  and  dreai 
How  many  times  I  wished  the  cane  back  again  in  the 
hotel! 

I  carried  my  cane  home,  ify  cane  ?  No.  Tboogb 
I  had  paid  my  innocence,  my  self-respect,  my  ooonge^ 
my  peace  of  mind  for  it,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  119 
cane.  I  had  no  right  to  it  It  was  stolen.  It  m 
another'i.  I  carried  the  cane  home,  and  shut  up  in  my 
own  room,  I  examined  it  There  was  no  fault  m  it,  but 
I  no  longer  admired  it ;  I  had  paid  too  dear  for  it  Hot 
I  wish  I  could  make  you  young  people  understaodtfl 
do  that  there  is  little  if  any  value  in  that  wfaidi  ii  ill- 
gotten.  When  you  sin  for  a  thing,  you  always  ptj  too 
dear  for  it  You  sell  the  best  part  of  yonndf  ftr  it; 
you  sell  your  innocence,  your  self-respect^  ttit  wlneh 
you  can  never  buy  back  again  even  with  thtMHfatf 
India. 

I  wondered  how  I  could  have  been  so  weak  Mtoeomt 
a  useless  cane  so  much.  I  despised  roysdt  I  tliosg^ 
of  Qod.  I  felt  his  great  eye  on  me,  vad  alone  ai  I  m^ 
I  hung  my  head.  I  wished  myself  beyond  the  vgirt  tf 
every  thing  living,  that  I  could  find  some  place  wben 
I  could  hide  my  shame.  I  put  away  the  cane  and  took 
a  book,  but  I  could  not  read.  The  cane  filled  ill  bJ 
mind.  I  could  not  bear  this,  and  went  into  the  strttl 
A  companion  joined  me  and  b^an  to  talk.  I  coddnct 
talk;  I  could  not  even  listen  to  him,  and  did  not  alvq* 
know  whether  or  not  I  made  him  correct  answeA  I 
cut  short  my  walk  and  returned  to  my  home. 

Days  passed  on,  the  cane  continually  tormentiqgB^ 
I  began  to  grow  desperate.  I  must  oonquer  mflMi 
conquer  my  tormentor.  I  must  become  accostomedli 
it  ''  What  a  trifle  to  make  me  so  nuaenUe,"  I  trirf 
to  think.  I  seized  the  cane  and  rushed  into  the  M^ 
swinging  it  with  a  studied  carelessness,  as  if  weDM^ 
to  it  and  quite  thoughtless  of  it,  though  I  was  thflpUll 
of  nothing  else  all  the  time.  Thus  I  endnied  %  iv  ' 
half  hour's  walk,  and  came  home  with  a  Httle  fftii^ 
tion  in  the  feeling  that  I  was  hardening  mynUl 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  I  dressed  ojidf  ^ 
church,  determining  to  take  the  cane  tJaog,  1 1^ 
moned  all  my  bravery,  opened  my  dosel-door,  asdtoik 
it  from  its  place.  My  bravery  fled.  I  could  nottito 
the  hateful  thing  on  that  holy  Sabbath  into  the  hffi 
of  God.  I  left  it,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  and  droo|fil| 
head  went  on  my  way.  But  it  was  snpiiai]^  bottti 
whole  current  of  my  thoughts  was  directed  l^  it  I  ^ 
served  scarcely  anything  on  the  street  now  hot  the  CD* 
And  how  worthless  and  contemptible  did  tfaejaeMitOBfc 
I  was  glad  to  be  in  church,  away  from  theni  ;bAl^ 
no  better  off  there,  for  the  stolen  one  I  bid  kft  in  ^ 
closet  was  still  before  me,  reproadiioigiDe^  riwiiiRgB^ 
calling  me  a  thief,  a  wretched  Adian  whose  hiddflD  lb 
was  known  to  Qod|  and  would  call  down  hSa  dreitf 
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ne.  I  did  not  bour  tha  minitier  preach,  bnt  I  never 
■rd,  before  or  since,  bo  seTere  a  sermon  as  I  heard 
im  iDj  own  conscience  that  day. 
I  tried  again  and  again  to  conquer  myself  and  endare 
e  cane.  I  took  it  with  me  when  I  felt  the  strongest 
id  happiest,  and  went  oat  to  walk  with  my  young  com- 
dM,  bat  it  was  sore  to  spoil  everything.  It  made  me 
imb,  timid,  heavy-hearted,  miserable.  And  when  I 
M  ndlied  as  to  the  cause  of  my  silence  and  dumbness, 
hatoonld  I  say?  I  was  embarrassed  and  confased, 
ad  felt  ten-fold  more  miserable  than  before. 
There  was  no  use  trying.  The  stolen  cane  and  I 
mid  never  be  friends.  It  had  mastered  me.  It  would 
mter  me  always.  I  must  be  rid  of  it  I  gave  it  away. 
lot  I  ooald  never  rid  myself  of  its  memory.  It  haunts 
mj  and  always  will.  I  have  never  owned  a  cane  since, 
never  put  my  hand  to  one  if  I  can  avoid  it 
I  cumot  see  a  boy  in  his  time  of  greatest  temptation, 
(hen  he  is  just  hunying  forward  into  manhood,  ardent, 
npdiive,  venturesome,  unconscious  of  his  weakness, 
{Donnt  of  his  own  nature  and  still  more  of  life,  but  I 
ilf  him  m  my  innermost  souL  I  want  to  give  him  the 
•eftt  of  my  experience  without  its  suffering.  I  want 
» Bake  him  understand  that  sin  is  deadly,  and  will, 
%mMst  bring  wretchedness.  Repent  of  it  as  you  may, 
Uam  forgiveness,  cleansing  in  the  blood  of  atonement, 
ti  there  is  left  behind  a  sense  of  shame,  of  sorrow,  of 
vtiBDooenoe. 


THE  GHBBET-BUD. 

99  iometimes  seems  a  great  way  off,  and  we  wonder 
bs  cans  fbr  as.  Jesus  tells  us  to  say, "  Our  Father," 
4  tiie  Bible  teaches  that  '*  He  is  nt^h  to  aU  them  that 
Q  upon  him ;"  and  yet  we  cannot  help  sometimes  feel- 
Ithit  he  is  too  great  to  mind  our  small  affairs.  This 
hot  a  hM^ppy  feeling.  Oh  no ;  it  is  unhappy.  Feeling 
me  day,  I  walked  oat  on  the  piazza,  and  pulled  a  bud 
m  tin  cherry-tree.  It  was  in  the  early  spring,  and 
•  traes  looked  bare  as  winter. 
The  bud  was  not  a  spring  bad  then.  Ko.  It  was 
lie  laat  sammer ;  for  summer  is  at  work,  not  only  to 
ifca  lesves  and  flowers  and  frait  for  its  own  year,  but 
btgim  a  bod— it  begins  millions  of  bads  for  the  ne^ 
IT.  What  a  forethought  this ! 
Bnt  a  bud  is  a  tender  thing.  Are  they  not  running  a 
Mt  ride,  to  come  so  long  beforehand ;  for  how  can  they 
irtlier  the  wmter  storms,  frost  and  ice,  and  wind  and 
Mrf  The  Kttle  cherry-bud  which  I  held  in  my  hand 
d  fifed  through  alL 

"How  did  yoa  live,  h'ttle  bod?"  I  said,  carrying  it 
is  the  boose.  Then  I  began  to  uncover  it,  and  that 
me  into  the  secret  How  much  do  you  think  that 
a  cbeny-bod  had  on  ?  First,  I  took  off  thirteen  little 
\fipf  ooveringp,  hogging  it  round  like  the  coats  of  a 
le  oone^  That  showed  as  if  somebody  cared  for  it 
en  I  foond  three  larger,  finer,  thicker  ones ;  and 


under  these  three  more,  woollier  and  wanner.    Here 
were  six  blankets,  besides  thirteen  coverlets. 

What  do  you  suppose  I  found  between  two  of  the 
bhuikets  ?  The  smallest  insect  you  ever  saw,  nc  Digger 
than  a  hair's  breadth,  but  with  legs  to  nm  away  f&st 
enough  when  I  waked  him  up.  ^^  Did  your  mother  put 
you  in  this  warm  cradle  V*  I  asked.  ''  Have  you  slept 
sweetly  here  all  winter?"  It  did  not  answer,  and 
seemed  impatient  to  go. 

'<  What  did  you  find  inside  the  bhuikets?"  Three 
little  buds— blossoms  to  be,  and  cherries  in  July.  They 
looked  like  three  tiny  balnes  fast  asleep,  and  not  yet 
ready  to  get  up.  They  were  not  ready,  for  I  was  not 
the  one  to  wake  them.  It  belonged  to  that  good  nurse 
the  Sun,  who  was  fast  warming  up  for  the  woric.  Hoi^ 
ever,  I  thought  I  would  look  a  little  farther. 

**  Is  the  flower  all  there  inside  you,  litUe  bud  ?"  I 
peeped  in,  and  found  atoms  of  the  most  delicate  white 
leaves  you  ever  saw,  all  beautifully  grained ;  and  oh, 
had  I  lighted  on  a  mine?  for  here  was  a  nest  of  gold- 
golden  specks,  moulded  and  rounded  with  the  rareat 
skill  How  many?  Thirty-five.  Here,  indeed,  was 
the  blossom,  and  these  were  the  pollen-boxes  of  the 
stamens,  for  I  found  each  gold  speck  perched  on  a 
little  stalk  ;  and  all  these  grouping  round  the  heart  of 
the  blossom,  the  future  cherry. 

Who  would  have  thought  of  finding  this  little  worid 
of  life  and  beauty  here?  such  delicate  painting,  such 
exquisite  workmanship,  part  fitting  part,  many  parts 
forming  a  perfect  whole,  and  not  only  one,  but  hundreds, 
thousands,  millions  clinging  to  the  dry,  black  branches 
of  the  garden  trees.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
thought  of  all  these,  living,  growing,  perfecting,  no 
hurry,  no  noise,  hid  firom  all  eyes— all  eyes  but  One.  ffe 
knows  them  all,  counts  them  all,  watches  them  all, 
loves  them  all  as  they  strengthen  and  ripen,  bearing 
another  life  in  their  warm,  white  bosoms,  the  full  fruit, 
the  rich,  ripe,  delicious  "  YHiite-hearts"  of  July.  Ah, 
the  garden  trees  looked  no  longer  bare ! 
^  Will  the  great  Ood  have  such  care  and  love  for  a 
bud,  and  not  care  for  you  and  for  me  ?  Then  Qod 
seemed  no  longer  afar  off.  He  was  near,  very  near.  A 
sweet  sense  of  his  love  and  care  folded  me  round,  and  I 
was  happy,  very  happy. 


TEE  BIED  WHO  WOULD  EOT  BE  FOOLED. 

Whbm  do  yoa  think  a  burd  once  bailt  its  nest  f  On 
the  edge  of  a  quarry  of  slate ;  so  near  that  when  the 
rock  was  blasted,  pieces  of  the  flying  and  falling  slate 
frightened  and  incommoded  the  poor  bird  very  much. 
It  was  a  thrush.  Tet  she  did  not  change  her  quarters. 
But  being  a  pretty  observing  bird,  she  noticed  that  at 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  the  men  started  and  ran.  *'  Ah," 
thought  the  bird,  <'  I'll  run  too."  So  the  next  time 
the  train  was  fired,  and  the  bell  rang  to  warn  the  men 
away,  the  thrash  flew  from  her  nest  and  lighted  among 
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them;  indeed,  close  under  their  feet.  The  explosion 
over,  she  returned  to  her  nest  and  they  to  their  work. 

This  she  did  whenever  they  blasted.  Of  course  it 
highly  diverted  the  men,  and  visitors  were  told  of  her 
sensible  and  discerning  conduct  They  were  anxious 
to  see  the  thrush.  T!ie  slate  could  not  be  blasted  to 
gratify  visitors,  but  the  bell  could  be  easily  rung,  and 
it  was.  The  bird  heard  it,  and  down  she  flew.  After 
a  few  times  she  saw  herself  hoaxed,  and  when  the  bell 
rang  again  she  peeped  over  her  nest  to  see  if  the  men 
left  If  they  did  not,  she  sat  still  and  cocked  her  head 
as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  to  be 
fooled  again.  Life  in  my  nest  is  too  serious  to  be  trifled 
away  for  your  amusement.  No  more  make-believes  to 
me.    I  see  through  you." 

The  thrush  family  is  large.  Blackbird  belongs  to  it. 
But  this,  I  suppose,  was  the  stone  thrush,  which  loves 
to  build  among  the  rocks.  It  lays  from  three  to  five 
bluish-green  eggs,  and  is  a  lively  little  creature.  Its 
song  is  very  sweet,  and  it  pours  fojth  its  notes  day  and 
night,  as  if  it  could  do  little  else  but  praise  God  for 
making  it 


THE  L0TTES7. 

Faed  had  a  new  sled  for  a  birthday  present.  What 
was  he  to  do  with  his  old  one  ?  A  boy  ofl'ered  him  a 
shilling  for  it  "  No,"  said  Fred  to  the  boys ;  "  I  am 
going  to  put  my  old  sled  in  a  lottery.  I  shall  have 
thirty  shares  at  sixpence  a  siiare,  and  that  will  net  me 
fifteen  shillings.  I  shall  oflfer  the  tickets  to  those  poor 
boys  over  there,  and  they  will  snap  them  up  quick 
enough,  because  some  of  them,  I  know,  haven't  sleds." 

Fred*s  father  overheard  the  plan.  "  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  your  selling  your  sled  that  way,  my  son,"  said 
his  father ;  "  lotteries  are  wrong." 

"  Wrong,  father  !"  cried  Fred ;  "  why,  did  not  that 
Christian  lady  Mrs.  Ropes  sell  her  worked  chair  in  a 
lottery  at  the  bazaar  the  other  day ;  and  did  not  Mary 
Gray  come  to  all  us  boys  and  make  us  take  a  ticket  in 
her  lottery,  and  isn't  she  good  .^" 

*^  That  was  in  charity,"  said  his  sister. 

''If  it  is  right  in  charity,  isn't  it  right  in  trade?" 
asked  Fred. 

"  It  is  wrong  in  both  cases,"  said  his  father ;  "  the 
principle  is  a  bad  one.  In  honest  trade,  people  invest 
their  money  in  something  which  is  of  equal  value  or 
worth ;  in  lotteries  they  invest  it  for  merely  a  chance  of 
getting  something,  and  that  often  a  very  slim  chance. 
Lotteries  are  one  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  has  pronounced  a  verdict  against 
them  long  ago." 


''  But,  father,  what  harm  can  oome  of  snch  a  litlk 
lottery  as  mine  ? "  asked  the  boy ;  "  who  will  be  hut 
by  it  ?" 

''  One  harm  will  be  that  you  will  get  for  yoor  sled  tea 
times  more  than  its  worth,  and  you  get  it  firom  the 
pockets  of  poor  boys  who  cannot  and  ought  not  to  aSiord 
to  lose  it  Does  that  strike  you  as  fair  and  honour- 
able ? "    Fred  hung  down  his  head. 

''  Besides,  never  set  up  a  bad  principle  in  little  thin^ 
any  more  than  in  great  things,  for  the  harm  consists  n 
acting  upon  a  bad  principle  at  alL  The  least  deviatioi 
from  integrity  is  dangerous,  because  it  puts  you  on  i 
track  which  leads  to  dishonesty,  fraud,  and  crime.** 

Fred  looked  pretty  serious,  but  not  more  serious  that 
his  father,  who  felt  that  good  people  were  letting  di^ 
great  principles  in  over-zealous  efforts  to  swell  the  fundi 
of  every  favourite  charity. 


GOOD  USE  0^  A  SERMOV. 

Mb.  Nott,  a  missionary  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  preached  a  sermon  one  day  on  the  wordi^ 
^'  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more."  In  the  sermon  he 
said  it  was  a  duty  to  return  things  that  had  fonnerij 
been  stolen. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  opened  his  do(^,  he  HV 
a  number  of  natives  sitting  on  the  ground  aroond  Ini 
house.  He  was  surprised  to  see  them  there  so  eui^, 
and  asked  why  they  had  come.  "  We  have  not  bees 
able  to  sleep  all  night,"  they  said.  *'  >Ve  were  at  chapd 
yesterday,  and  heard  you  say  from  the  word  of  God  tiul 
Jehovah  commanded  us  not  to  steal ;  whereas  we  mei 
to  worship  a  god  who  we  thought  would  protect  thietOL 
We  have  stolen.  All  these  things  that  we  have  broD^ 
with  us  are  stolen  goods."  Then  one  of  the  men  hdl 
up  a  saw,  saying, ''  I  stole  this  from  the  carpenter  d 
such  a  ship.'*    Others  held  up  knives  and  various  took 

<*  Why  have  you  brought  them  to  me  /"  asked  lib 
Nott  "  Take  them  home,  and  wait  till  the  ships  fipoa 
wiiich  you  stole  them  come  again,  and  then  return  thtti 
with  a  present  besides."  Still  the  people  hegged  Mr. 
Nott  to  keep  the  things  until  they  could  find  the  owneA 
One  man  who  had  stolen  from  a  missionary  then  beisg 
on  another  island,  took  a  voyage  of  seventy  miles  te 
restore  the  goods. 

That  is  the  true  way  to  improve  by  preaching— doiif 
what  it  says.    A  great  many  people  form  good  ] 
tions  when  they  hear  a  sermon  which  touches  the  henlj 
and  instructs  their  conscience ;  but  good  reeolntioDii 
worth  nothing  unless  they  9xq  eet  to  action, 
clinches  the  feelings,  and  makes  them  of  ndue. 
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^■[HX  nin  had  sunk  in  tbe  West 

^ml  For  « little  while, 

^Hl      And  tbe  douds  nhii^  had  gatliered 

^Hl  fee  htm  die 

^||  H^d  eanght  his  dying  amile. 

mg^     We  nt  in  tbe  door  of  our  Tent, 
In  the  cool  of  tbe  day, 
Towaida  the  qniet  meadow 
When  mia^  shadomi  laf, 

And  oTsr  tbe  monntoini  of  Motb 

ACw, 
We  Mw  the  Snt,  sweet  gjleam 

Ofthefintster. 

The  (Teat  eod  teirible  Load 
Of  Witdemew  and  droaglit, 

lay  in  the  ihadowi  behind  ua, 
tor  Uie  Loid  had  brought  us  (int. 

7bn  grart  and  tenMe  Bl«er, 


TBBOVOH  THE  PLOOD   OH   FOOT. 


I^  in  Ilia  shadows  before  us, 
Bat  tbe  Lord  would  bear  ua  throngli. 

In  Aa  etilluesa  and  tbe  star-light. 
In  light  of  the  Blessed  Land, 

We  thought  of  the  bjrgone  Deaert-life, 
j^P^  tiia  homing,  biinding  sand. 

Hnj  a  draaiy  suDset, 

Uaiaj  m  diaai;  dawn. 
We  bad  watobed  upon  those  desert  hills 

la  wa  prcitad  slowly  on. 

Tet  sweet  bad  been  tbe  ailent  dens 
,    miich  from  Qod's  PreseDW  ffeU, 
And  the  still  houn  of  resting 
By  Falm-tiee  and  by  Well, 
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Till  we  piti:lied  oar  Tent  at  last, 

The  Desert  do:ie, 
Where  we  stiw  the  lillls  of  the  Holy  Land 

Gleam  in  our  aioking  sun : 

Aiid  we  sat  in  the  door  of  our  Tent, 

In  the  cool  of  the  day, 
Ton'arda  the  quiet  meadow 

Where  misty  shadowB  lay : 

We  were  tiilking  about  ttie  King, 

And  our  elder  Brother, 
As  we  were  used  often  to  apeak 

Cue  to  another, 

— The  Lord  atanding  quietly  by, 

In  the  shadows  dim. 
Smiling  perhaps,  in  the  dark,  to  hear 

Onr  sweet,  aweet  talk  of  Uim. 

"  I  think  in  a  Uttk  while," 

I  said  at  length, 
"  We  shall  see  HU  Face  )n  the  City 

Of  everlastiDg  strength, 

"  And  sit  donn  under  the  shadow 

or  His  smile. 
With  great  delight  and  thanksgiving. 

To  rest  a  while." 

— "  But  the  River— the  awful  Rirer, 

In  the  (lying  light,'' 
— And,  even  as  he  spoke,  the  niununr 

Of  a  Kiver  rose  on  the  night '. 

And  One  came  up  through  tlie  meadow, 

Wher«  the  mista  lay  dio), 
Till  He  stood  by  my  friend  in  the  star-light^ 

And  Epakc  to  him  :— - 
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"  I  have  come  to  call  thee  Home," 

Said  oar  veiled  Quest ; 
"  The  terrible  journej  of  life  is  done, 

I  ivill  take  thee  into  Rest 

"  Arise !  thou  shalt  come  t«  the  PaUce, 

To  Test  thee  for  ever ;" 
—And  He  pointed  across  tha  dark  meadow. 

And  down  to  tbe  River. 

And  mj  friend  rose  up  in  the  shadows, 

And  turned  to  me, — 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  I  said  fikintlf, 

"  For  He  caLeth  thee." 

For  I  knew  by  Ilia  loving  Voice, 

His  kinglf  word. 
The  veil&l  Guest  in  the  star-light  dim 

Was  Christ,  tbe  Lord. 

So  we  three  went  slowlj  down 

To  the  River-side, 
Till  we  stood  in  the  hear;  shodona 

By  the  bhici:,  wild  tide. 

I  could  hear  that  the  Lord  was  speaking 

Deep  words  of  grace, 
I  could  see  their  blessed  reflection 

On  mj  Mead's  pale  face. 

The  strong  and  desolate  tide 

Was  hnnying  wildly  post. 
As  he  turned  to  take  my  hand  once  more. 

And  say  Farewell,  at  last. 

"  Farewell— I  cannot  fear. 
Oh,  seest  thou  His  grace  )" 


So  they  two  went  closer  down 

To  the  Kver-iide, 
And  stood  in  the  heavy  ahadowa 

By  the  black,  wild  tide. 

But  when  tbe  feet  of  the  Lend 
W«ra  come  to  th«  wat«n  din, 

They  rose  to  stand,  on  either  hand, 
And  left  a  path  for  Him  ; 

So  tbej  two  passed  over  iwiftlj 

Towards  the  Goal, 
But  the  wistful,  longing  gaze 

Of  the  passing  s<hi] 

Grew  only  more  wrapt  and  joyful 
As  he  clasped  the  Master's  hand,' 

I  think,  or  ever  he  was  aware 
They  were  come  to  the  Hdy  lani 


Now  I  sit  alone  in  the  door  of  my  tut 

In  tbe  cool  of  the  day. 
Towards  the  quiet  meadow 

Where  misty  shadows  play. 

The  great  and  terrible  Land 
Of  Wilderness  and  drought, 

Lies  in  the  shadows  behind  me, 
For  the  Lord  bath  brought  me  oat ; 

The  great  and  terrible  Kver 
I  stood  that  night  to  view. 

Lies  in  the  shadows  before  roe. 
But  the  Lord  will  bear  me  throogb. 


BT  PBorsseoB  pOBtRs,  ivthok  or  "  nobbat'b  babd-book  to  PALBarnn." 


4^^ 


FALHTBA. 


S    the  year   1691  a  company  of  English 
merchants    then    resident   in    Aleppo, 
heard  Btmnge  reports  of  the  ruins  of  a 
magnilicent  city  away  in  the  centre  of 
^^^   the  Syrian  desert     The  reports  reached 
~;^    ''  them  frOQi  various  sources  — from  B^h- 
'  dad   traders,   who  had    traversed   the 

desert  with  their  caravans ;  from  native  pedlara  and 
armourers  who  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  wandering 
Bedanin  ;  from  Arab  Sheikhs  who  ruled  the  desert 
tribes  and  led  the  raids  of  the  Anezeh  and  Beni  SbemU. 
One  and  all  told  the  story  of  the  great  city.    Such 


palaces  and  temples,  such  ranges  of  colunms  iitd 
of  ruins,  such  tombs  and  castJes,  such  mnltitsdo 
scriptiooB,  and  statues,  and  monuments  the  ^oA 
never  seen  as  were  there,  grouped  aroand  tbe  fonD 
and  scattered  over  the  desolate  plain  of  Tadmor. 
glowing  descriptions  were  like  a  nooanee  fnni  As 
a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nighta.  Making  emyi 
anee  for  Oriental  exaggeration,  and  the  magii:  is^ 
of  Eastern  fancy,  the  merchants  thongfat  tboe  w 
some  foundation  of  fitct— enou^,  at  least,  to  iQ* 
toil  and  expense  of  an  expedition.  It  wst  a  * 
matter  in  tliose  days  to  penetrate  the  desert;  i* 
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if  some  difficulty  and  danger  even  yet.  But  an 
tton  was  oiganized ;  gnidee  and  guards  were  hired ; 
Shless  waste  was  traversed;  and  the  adventurous 
sn  were  richly  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  the  long 
lins  of  "'Tadmoir  t»  tht  vnldeme$iy^*  the  city 
d  by  Solomon  and  ruled  by  Zenobia.  In  a  few 
I  all  Europe  resounded  with  the  story  of  their 
ures,  and  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  desert 

more  than  half  a  century  the  interesting  narra- 
the  Aleppo  merchants  was  read  with  a  kind  of 
xpticism.  The  leading  facts  were  not  questioned, 
vent  so  far  as  to  doubt  that  the  classic  Palmyra 
len  discovered ;  but  it  was  generally  thought  that 
iscriptions  of  the  ruins  were  highly  coloured,  and 
hen  other  travellers  would  explore  and  describe 
uninfluenced  by  the  excitement  of  a  great  dis- 
y  by  those  feelings  of  romance  which  sometimes 
le  as  a  halo  the  minds  of  antiquarian  and  geogra- 
pioneers,  the  real,  matter-of-fact,  character  and 
)f  the  ancient  city  would  become  k^wn. 
he  year  1751  another  celebrated  expedition  reached 
Ta.  It  was  well  oiganized,  fully  equipped,  and 
jects  it  aimed  at  were  successfully  accomplished, 
xpedition  was  planned  and  carried  out  by  men 
rom  their  great  learning,  classic  tastes,  and  pre- 
travels  in  Italy,  Qreece,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  in 
respect  qualified  satisfactorily  to  explore,  delineate, 
escribe  the  city.  They  were  supplied  with  the 
looks  and  instruments,  and  accompanied  by  an 
plished  architect  and  draughtsman.  They  spent 
reeks  surveying,  measuring,  sketching,  drawing 
and  copying  inscriptions;  and  they  retiumed 
the  desert  with  faJl  portfolios,  and  a  caravan  of 
)  laden  with  marbles  and  works  of  art  The 
lid  folio  which  they  afterwards  published*  will 
uch  as  have  not  visited  the  city  the  best  idea  of 
ouderful  remains.  This  great  work  showed 
lean  scholars  that  the  narrative  of  the  Aleppo 
ants,  instead  of  being  exaggerated,  fell  short  of 
ith.  In  describing  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  it  would 
lost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  There  is  nothing 
hem  in  the  world.  The  sight  of  them  from  the 
liog  hill  top  is  like  a  dream  of  fairy  land.  True, 
are  in  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece  single 
ngs  chaster  in  style,  and  more  perfect  in  execution, 
uiy  of  which  Palmyra  can  boast ;  there  are  also  in 
» and  Syria  stnictures  of  more  colossal  magnitude; 
I  no  other  spot  in  the  world  can  we  find  such  vast 
ers  of  temples,  palaces,  colonnades,  tombs,  and 
ments,  grouped  together  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a 
!  glance.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  Wood  and 
ins,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  of  which  I  have 
•pokeo,  given  too  after  traversing  the  whole  circuit 
Mb  dassic  and  sacred :— "  We  had  scarce  passed 
veneraUe  monuments,  when  the  hills  opening  dis- 

^kiiimtffialmifra,9thenri$tTedmor  in  the  Desert.    London: 


covered  to  us,  all  at  once,  the  greatest  quantity  of  ruins 
we  had  ever  seen,  all  of  white  marble,  and  beyond  them 
towards  the  Euphrates  a  flat  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  without  any  object  which  showed  either 
life  or  motion.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  anything 
more  striking  than  this  view ;  so  great  a  number  of 
Corinthian  pillars,  mixed  with  so  little  wall  or  solid 
building,  afforded  a  most  romantic  variety  of  prospect" 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  of  our  accom- 
plished and  enterprising  photographers  should  pay  a 
visit  to  Palmyra.  The  sketches  and  drawings  of  Wood 
and  Dawkins  are  beautiful  and  faithful ;  but  however 
skilful  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  however  accurate  the 
eye  and  the  scale  of  the  architect,  in  minuteness  of 
detail  and  perfection  of  representation,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  rival  the  snn  picture.  Then  the 
monuments  of  the  desert  city  are  so  numerous,  their 
grouping  so  peculiar,  and  now,  alas !  so  confused,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  faithful  delineation  in  sketch  or 
drawing.  And,  besides,  the,  artist  can  never  command 
sufficient  time  and  quiet  for  his  work.  He  is  dogged 
everywhere,  as  I  can  tell  from  sad  experience,  by  pry- 
ing and  often  persecuting  Bedawln,  watching  every 
opportunity  privately  to  pilfer,  or  openly  to  plunder. 
In  addition  to  the  great  monuments,  and  the  exquisitely 
sculptured  ornaments  on  portal,  cornice,  and  pediment, 
there  are  those  unique  Palmyrene  and  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, which  the  photographer  alone  can  reproduce.  A 
skilful  manipulator,  with  a  good  staff  of  assistants, 
would  photograph  all  Palmyra  in  a  single  week,  and 
would  bring  back  with  him  to  the  West  a  series  of 
pictures  almost  unrivalled  for  beauty,  strangeness,  and 
historic  and  antiquarian  interest. 

TDE  ISUMAELITB. 

My  journey  to  Palmyra  was  eomewhat  adventurous. 
My  whole  party  consisted  of  an  English  friend,  an  Arab 
sheikh,  and  a  camel  driver, — four  men  in  all,  mounted 
on  three  dromedaries.  To  attempt  to  go  from  Damascus 
to  Tadmor,  through  a  hundred  miles  of  desert  infested 
by  prowling  bandits,  and  overrun  by  hostile  Bedawln, 
with  such  an  escort,  may  probably  appear  a  little  rash. 
And  looking  back  upon  it  now  from  the  calm  seclusion 
of  my  library,  where  the  excitement  and  romance  of 
Eastern  travel  find  no  place,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  rash.  It  had  these  good  effects,  however ;  it  led 
me  away  from  the  ordinary  and  direct  route ;  it  brought 
me  into  close  contact  with  a  number  of  friendly  tribes; 
it  gave  me  large  experience  of  genuine  Arab  hospitality; 
and  it  afforded  me,  besides,  some  very  palpable,  if  not 
very  pleasant,  illustrations  of  the  tnith  of  the  prophecy 
pronounced  of  old  on  Ishmael  and  his  posterity : — "  He 
will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him"  (Qen.  xvi.  12). 

It  was  the  fifth  morning  of  our  journey,  and  the 
sheikh  told  us  that  by  noon  we  should  see  the  ruins  of 
Tadmor. 

For  three  whole  days  we  had  already  marched  throvv^jii 
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the  desert.  Not,  however,  the  desert  of  boyhood's 
fancy,— a  plain  of  drifting  sand,  blazing  in  the  fierce 
sunbeams,  and  bounded  by  the  vast  circle  of  the  hori- 
zon. This  desert  had  more  pleasing  features.  There 
were  long  ranges,  and  clustering  groups  of  mountains, 
presenting  an  agreeable  variety  of  form  and  outline, 
and  occasionally  also  of  colour,  though  the  general 
hue  was  light  gray,  or  yellowish  white,  so  characteristic 
of  the  limestone  strata  of  Syria.  Here  and  there  a 
bluff  of  dark  red  sandstone,  or  a  broken  dyke  of  black 
tra]),  or  a  graceful  cone  of  snow-white  chalk,  broke  the 
uniformity.  At  one  or  two  points  I  saw  a  singular 
combination  of  colours  in  the  same  peak, — white,  red, 
pink,  and  black,— reminding  one  of  the  gorgeous  colour- 
ing of  the  cliffs  of  Edom.  Between  the  mountains 
were  long  winding  vales,  and  deep  nigged  glens,  now  in 
early  spring  all  spangled  with  the  bright  red  anemone, 
and  poppy,  and  gay  convolvulus,  intermixed  with  a  few, 
a  very  few,  tufts  of  green  grass  and  green  weeds.  In 
all  other  respects  it  was  a  desert.  Not  a  single  house 
or  sign  of  settled  habitation  was  there  ;  not  a  solitary 
patch  of  cultivated  ground  was  anywhere  to  be  seen  ; 
not  a  drop  of  water  in  stream,  fountain,  well,  or  tank 
did  we  ever  meet  with ;  not  a  tree  or  green  shrub  ap- 
peared on  the  sides  of  those  bare,  desolate  hills.  This 
is  just  such  a  region  as  the  Old  Testament  writers 
would  have  called  Midbar  (the  name  usually  given  to 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the  "  wilderness"  of  wander- 
ing), a  region  devoid  of  cultivation  and  settled  inhabi- 
tant, but  affording  good  pasture  for  tlocks  and  herds. 

Tlie  desert  was  now  all  alive  with  the  great  tribe  of 
the  Anezeh  who  claim  its  pastures  as  their  own.  Every 
few  miles  we  came,  upon  a  little  circlet  of  black  tents 
pitched  in  some  retired  vale,  or  near  some  secret  well ; 
an«l  when  we  saw  the  droves  of  camels  covering  the 
country  for  miles  and  miles,  and, the  tlocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  we  learned  how  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Israel 
were  fed  during  their  furty  years  wandering  in  the  mid- 
la  r  of  Sinai. 

Many  strange  and  interesting  traits  of  Arab  life  and 
law  also  came  under  our  notice.  Whenever  our  path 
led  us  near  an  encampment,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
we  always  found  some  active  sheikh,  or  venerable 
patriarch,  sitting  "  in  his  tent  door,"  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  wit! i in  hail,  we  heard  the  earnest  words  of  welcome 
and  invitation,  which  the  Old  Te^stament  Scriptures  had 
rendered  long  ago  familiar  to  us :  "  Stay,  my  lord,  stay. 
Pass  not  on  till  thou  hast  eaten  bread  and  rested  under 
thy  servant's  tent.  Alight  and  remain  until  thy  servant 
kilh}  a  kid  and  prepares  a  feast."  Again  and  again 
were  these  invitations  given  and  urged  in  such  a  way 
that  we  found  it  impossible  to  resist  them.  In  fact  our 
progress  was  seriously  delayed  by  this  truly  patriarchal 
hospitality ;  and  more  than  once  or  twice  we  were  wit^ 
nesses  of  the  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which 
the  kid  was  killed,  prepared,  and  .«ierved  up  with 
"butter  and  milk,"  after  the  manner  of  Abraham's 
'.^ast  at  Manire,  (Gen.  xviii.) 


Another  trait  of  desert  life  we  abo  notioei  On' 
several  occasions  we  suddenly  And  unexpectedly  food 
ourselves  close  to  a  solitary  tent  or  small  encampoMBt, 
whose  occupants  were  unluiown  to  our  leader,  and  n- 
pected  to  be  enemies  of  his  tribe.  We  were  then  told 
to  mufiie  up  our  faces,  drive  our  droroedaries  qmcUyop 
to  the  tent  door,  and  dismount  We  were  thu  uk. 
Arab  law  made  the  master  of  the  tent  responsible  fiv 
our  lives  and  oiu:  entertainment  On  such  occasioDs  not 
a  word  was  spoken  till  we  were  seated  within  the  tent^ 
and  not  a  question  was  ever  asked  during  the  whole  time 
we  remained  as  to  who  we  were,  whence  we  hid  eone, 
or  whither  we  were  going.  A  similar  trait  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlanders  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Scott  ia 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"— 

*'  Meet  welcome  to  her  gaett  she  made, 
And  every  coarieoas  rite  was  paid. 
That  hospitalitj  coald  ^m, 
Thoagb  all  unasked  his  birth  and  name. 
Sach  then  the  rererence  to  a  gneit, 
That  fullest  foe  mlgtat  Join  the  feast, 
And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestioned  turn,  the  banquet  o'er.** 

It  was  doubtless  such  hospitality  that  Job  hoisted  of 
when  he  said :  "  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the 
street ;  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traYeller"  {^aix  32). 

It  was,  as  I  said,  the  fifth  morning  of  our  joonej. 
We  were  up  before  the  dawn,  and  the  first  grayitmk 
of  the  new  day  was  just  visible  along  the  essten  bori- 
zon  as  we  mounted  our  dromedaries  and  rode  oft  Tbe 
camp  where  we  had  spent  the  night  lay  in  s  Jffoid 
valley,  shut  in  on  the  north  and  south  by  ste^  mgef 
of  naked  limestone,  but  opening  on  the  esst,  it  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  to  an  apparently  boosdle* 
plain.  Our  leader  went  straight  to  the  northen  lidgt- 
Up  it  we  scrambled  by  a  track  so  steep,  so  ragged,  v^ 
iu  places  so  narrow,  that  I  often  feared  the  dromedan9 
would  topple  over  and  dash  us  to  pieces  on  tiie  locb 
far  below.  From  the  summit  we  had  a  comnundii^ 
view.  In  front  a  broad  plain,  bare  and  gray,  boonded 
on  the  north  by  a  line  of  rocky  mountains  almoii  pe^ 
fectly  white.  Belnnd  us  another  plain,  green  with  tbe 
grass  of  spring,  and  thickly  studded  with  the  black  teoti 
of  the  Bedawin. 

We  now  turned  eastward  and  descended  disgoD*K7 
into  a  plain  so  barren  and  desolate  that  we  had  ve*^ 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  Its  whole  soiftoe  ^ 
covered  with  small  fragments  of  white  limestone,  mi^ 
witli  pieces  of  dark  coloured  fluit  The  sky  was  io^ 
as  it  had  been  for  three  days,  without  a  doud ;  andtb^ 
sunbeams  fell  on  that  parched  desert  like  stietfU^ 
liquid  fire.  The  skin  of  our  faces  and  lips  shiiTeQ^ 
and  cracked  with  the  heat,  our  eyes  could  with  difficol^ 
endure  the  intense  glare,  and  like  Jacob  ^the  droogb' 
consumed  us,"  for  the  water  was  exhausted  in  ^ 
bottles.  On  we  pressed  with  sweeping  step  and  ebip* 
like  motion,  in  perfect  silence,  our  very  dromedtfitf 
appearing  to  feel  that  this  was  a  region  to  be  trsTene^ 
with  all  possible  despatch. 
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iddenlj,  on  emerging  from  a  little  glen,  a  scene  of 
beaaty  bant  upon  'our  view,  taking  us  completely 
nnpnae.  A  lake  appeared  in  front,  its  margin 
jed  with  shrubs  and  tall  reeds ;  here  and  there  an 
nried  its  surfisce,  covered  with  dwarf  palms,  whose 
sftd  feathery  branches  bent  down  to  kiss  the  glassy 
IB.  Away  along  its  further  shore  sped  a  solitary 
»  on  a  dromedaiy, — ^now  marching  double,  the  man 
the  shadow ;  now  raising  the  glittering  spray  as  the 
ial*8  feet  dipped  lightly  in  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Bs  a  fairy  scene,  looking  all  the  more  enchanting 

contrast  with  the  utter  barrenness  of  the  surround- 
dain. 

sain  we  dipped  into  a  glen  that  crossed  our  path, 
pressed  up  the  fiirther  side ;  we  looked  all  round. 

lake  was  gone.    It  was  the  murage.    The  solitary 

>  on  his  fleet  dromedary  swept  past  us;  and  so 
t  was  our  surprise  that  we  were  prepared  to  see  him 
ahtoa 

iriftiy  and  cautiously  the  sheikh  led  us  along  the 
i  of  the  mountains  whidi  rose  up  (at  overhead,  here 
3ng,  bare  gravelly  slopes,  and  there  in  high  frowning 
npioes  capped  by  great  masses  of  projecting  rock, 
idi  seemed  as  if  an  infantas  touch  would  hurl  them 
m  upon  our  heads.  We  surmounted  a  rocky  spur 
1  the  sheikh  paused.  **  Look,*'  he  exclaimed,  point- 
;  to  s  narrow  opening  in  the  low  line  of  hills  which 
med  the  plain  in  firont  We  saw  a  castle  crowning  a 
luesl  peak ;  we  saw  tall  slender  towers  on  the  slopes, 
d  in  the  bottom  of  the  pass  below.  ''  That  is  Tad- 
M.  TaUahr 
Bot  the  next  moment  two  wild  Arab  horsemen  reined 

>  their  panting  steeds  within  pistol  shot  They  spoke 
it  a  word.  They  gave  not  a  sign.  One  of  them,  after 
long  a  rapid  ^ance  at  our  party,  wheeled  his  horse 
)d  vent  off  at  frill  gallop  across  the  plain.  The  other 
Qsined,  motionless  as  a  statue,  leaning  upon  his  long 
iMe.  Our  chief  was  silent  He  seemed  almost  para- 
^  His  dromedary  wandered  about  at  will  cropping 
^  diy  weeds.  Something  was  wrong,  we  knew  not 
^  what  We  were  not  left  long  in  suspense.  A  cloud 
^  <brt  ^ipeaied  approaching  us  across  the  plain.  It 
PM,  and  we  saw  a  troop  of  some  forty  or  fifty  horse- 
len  duuging  us  at  full  speed.  The  next  moment  a 
^  of  guttering  lances  were  brandished  fiercely  round 
^  heads.  Bes^tance  would  have  been  worse  than 
'^   We  were  prisoners. 

We  were  led  off  across  the  plain  for  some  two  miles, 
^  ve  then  met  the  whole  tribe  of  our  captors  on  the 
'vdi.  It  was  a  strangely  interesting  sight  Far  as 
^  efe  oould  tee  the  plain  was  covered  with  countless 
^"^  of  camdSi  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  horsemen, 
*d  dvemedariea  laden  with  tents,  and  all  manner  of 
^nvtore  and  utmsils.  The  sheikh,  who  ht^pened  to 
**s  my  animal  by  the  halter,  stuck  his  spear  in  the 
^^nad,  and  diimoanted.  It  was  the  signal  for  encamp- 
^  In  a  moment  the  tents  were  on  the  ground,  and 
>Bdradi  d  women  wielding  the  heavy  mallets  with 


which  they  drive  in  the  lai^  iron  tent  pins.  This  is 
always  their  work,  and  they  do  it  with  singular  dexterity. 
Looking  at  them  I  could  not  but  remember  Jael  '^She 
put  her  hand  to  the  tent-pin,  (the  Hebrew  word  trans- 
lated 'nail'  is  tl)e  very  same  as  the  Arabic  name  for 
*  tent-pin');  her  right  hand  to  the  hammer  of  the 
workers;  she  hammered  Sisera,  and  smote  his  head; 
she  beat  and  pierced  his  temples"  (Judges  v.  26). 

We  had  other  illustrations  of  the  same  tragic  stoiy 
when  the  tents  were  pitched.  We  were  thirsty  and 
they  brought  us  milk  fresh  from  the  camel.  Then  they 
set  before  us  a  huge  metal  dish  of  Uben  ("  sour  curds"). 
"Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite  be ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the 
tent  Water  he  asked,  milk  sh4  gave  him.  In  a  lordly 
dish  she  set  curds  before  him**  (ver.  25). 

"  TADMOB  IN  THE  WILDERirESS." 

At  first  our  prospects  in  our  desert  prison  looked 
gloomy  enough.  A  large  ransom  was  demanded.  Un- 
comfortable threats  were  thrown  out  when  we  curtly 
refused  it  Gradually,  however,  our  hoj)es  brightened, 
and  by  noon  the  next  day  all  was  so  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged that  our  captors  escorted  us  in  grand  style  to 
Tadmor. 

The  first  view  of  that  classic  city  was  strange  and 
impressive  far  beyond  all  our  anticipations.  We  reached 
the  pass  through  the  low  eastern  ridge ;  we  b^an  the 
ascent  of  a  rising  ground  that  forms  the  crown  of  the 
pass.  So  far  we  saw  nothing  except  the  old  castle 
frowning  overhead  on  the  left,  and  a  few  tower- like 
tombs  on  the  hill  sides.  The  crest  was  gained  at  last, 
and  then  the  whole  site  of  the  city  burst  upon  our  view. 

Immediately  before  us  lay  a  white  plain,  some  three 
or  four  miles  in  circuit,  entirely  covered,  and  in  many 
places  heaped  up  with  ruins.  Through  the  centre  ran 
a  grand  Corinthian  colonnade.  Away  beyond  it,  on  the 
east,  rose  the  great  temple  of  the  sun,  itself  almost  a 
city  for  magnitude.  To  the  right  and  left,  in  endless 
variety,  were  scattered  groups  of  columns,  and  single 
monumental  pillars  ;  while  everywhere  the  ground  was 
thickly  strewn  with  broken  shafts,  and  great  shapeless 
piles  of  ruins,  all  white  and  glistening  in  the  bright 
sunlight    Such  a  sight  no  eye  ever  saw  elsewhere  :— 

" Temples,  palaces,  s  wondrous  dream, 

ThAt  passes  not  away;  for  many  a  league, 
lUnmine  yet  the  desert** 

All  too  was  desolate.  Like  bleached  bones  on  a  long 
neglected  battle-field  those  ruins  lie,  lonely  and  forsaken. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  city  a  tiny  stream  flows 
from  a  chasm  in  the  mountain  side,  and  winds  eastward 
with  a  fringe  of  grass  and  tender  foliage,  until  it  ends 
in  a  circlet  of  gardens,  the  brilliant  verdure  of  whose 
orchards  and  palm-groves  contrasts  beautifully  with  the 
intense  whiteness  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  boundless 
plain  beyond.    Palmyra  was  a  double  oasis  in  the  desert 
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— an  oasis  of  naturo  and  of  art ;  of  physical  richness, 
and  of  architectural  splendour. 

TUE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN. 

This  is  the  finest  building  in  Palmyra,  and  for  extent 
and  beauty  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  world.  A 
great  court,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  square,  was 
encompassed  by  a  wall  seventy  feet  high,  richly  oma- 
noented  externally  with  pilasters,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
Tlie  entrance  was  through  a  noble  portico  of  ten  columns. 
Round  the  whole  interior  ran  a  double  colonnade,  forming 
"porches"  or  cloisters  like  those  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. And  each  pillar  in  the  cloisters  had  a  pedestal, 
or  bracket,  for  a  statue.  Ntar^  but  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  court,  is  the  iuio$^  or  temple  itself— in  this  respect 
also  resembling  Herod's  temple.  It  was  encircled  by  a 
single  row  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  bronze 
capitals,  supporting  an  unbroken  entablature  richly 
ornamented  with  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  held  up 
at  intervals  by  winged  genii.  The  effect  of  the  whole— 
the  white  pillars,  the  bronze  capitals,  the  sculptured 
cornice,  the  noble  cloisters,  the  long  ranges  of  statues- 
must  have  been  grand.  We  have  scarcely  any  building 
now  that  will  bear  comparison  with  it. 

The  encircling  wall  is  still  tolerably  perfect,  and  the 
naos  is  nearly  complete.  Above  a  hundred  of  the  pillars 
in  the  cloisters  remain  standing ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  interior  is  incumbered  with  the  miserable  hovels 
of  the  modem  inhabitants,  who  have  all  clustered  to- 
gether here  for  safety. 

THE  QBAND  COLONNADE. 

Next  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  the  Colonnade  is  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  Palmyra.  Commencing  on 
the  east  at  a  splendid  triumphal  arch,  it  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  nearly  an  English 
mile  in  length.  There  were  originally  four  rows  of 
columns,  about  sixty  feet  high,  forming  a  grand  central 
and  two  side  avenues.  When  complete,  it  must  have 
contained  2^\(i  fifteen  hundred  columns,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which  still  stand.  Each  column  has 
on  its  inner  side,  about  eight  feet  above  its  base,  a  bracket 
for  a  statue.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Colonnade 
is,  that  it  is  bent  slightly  in  the  middle ;  and  on  looking 
along  it  one  sees  how  nuich  this  adds  to  its  effect.  What 
a  noble  promenade  for  the  old  Palmyrenes !  sheltered 
from  the  sun*s  fierce  rays ;  open  to  every  gentle  breeze ; 
statues  of  their  country*s  nobles  and  patriots,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  ranged  in  long  lines  beside  them ;  and  the 
background  filled  in  with  the  gorgeous  fa9ades  of  temples 
and  palaces,  tombs  and  monuments!  Broken  and 
shattered  though  it  is,  with  hundreds  of  itfi  polished 
shafts  prostrate,  and  long  ranges  of  its  sculptured  cor- 
nice lying  amidst  dust  and  rubbish,  the  Colonnade  of 
Tadmor  forms  one  of  the  most  imposing  pictures  in  the 
world.  I  was  never  tired  looking  at  it.  I  saw  some 
new  and  striking  feature  from  every  point  of  view. 


It  is  a  curions  fact  that  every  great  city  of  the  EHft 
had  a  via  recta— ^^  a  straight  atreet^"  or  '^hij^  street' 
—somewhat  similar  in  plan  and  omament  to  that  ak 
Palmyra.  Traces  of  the  streets  and  oolonnadea  nqr 
still  be  seen  at  Gerasa,  and  Samaria,  and  Boinh,  ad 
Apamea ;  and  after  a  litUe  inyestigation  I  diaooiend 
that  "the  street  called  Straight'*  in  Damaseoa  (Acta 
ix.  11)  was  of  the  same  kind. 

THE  T0JIB& 

The  Palmyrenea,  like  all  other  Eastern  natkma,  gifv 
special  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  the  ttionumenii  iie 
sepulchres.  Some  of  those  within  the  city  were  of  greet 
size,  and  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  templet  ai 
well  as  tombs.  Rock  aepulchrea,  so  common  throogii- 
out  Syria,  Edom,  and  Egypt,  are  here  unknown ;  and 
their  place  is  taken  by  tower-shaped  stnictures  which 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Palmyra.  They  are  very  nnmer- 
ous.  One  sees  them  in  the  plain  all  round  the  cit]r,  w 
both  sides  of  the  pass  which  leads  to  it  finom  the  weit, 
and  a  few  are  perched  on  the  tope  of  neighbooiing 
peaks.  The  plan  of  all  is  the  same,  though  the^  vaiy 
greatly  in  the  style  and  richness  of  the  internal  ona- 
ments.  They  are  square,  measuring  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  on  each  side,  generally  four  stories  in  height 
Each  story  consists  of  a  single  chamber  oonstnictedwith 
tiers  of  deep  loculiy  or  recesses,  on  eadi  side,  leaduqg 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  was  usual  to  place  busts  of  the 
dead,  with  names  and  dates,  either  at  the  opemngi  of 
the  loevliy  or  on  the  walls  or  ceilings.  The  decoiatioos 
of  some  of  these  mansions  of  the  dead  are  exceedinglj 
rich  and  chaste.  The  tiers  of  recesses  are  sepanted  bj 
slender  pillars  of  marble,  and  the  walls  and  ceilii# 
pannelled  and  ornamented  with  festoons  of  frott  lod 
flowers,  and  finely  executed  busts.  Inscriptions  are  es- 
ceedingly  numerous,  and  almost  all  in  the  Palmjiei* 
character.  The  effect  of  the  decorations  is  gmfly 
heightened  by  chaste  colouring.  The  ground  is  geD^ 
rally  a  delicate  blue,  which  throws  out  in  bolder  relitf 
the  pure  white  masses  of  sculpture.  The  inscriptiooi 
on  these  tombs  show  that  they  were  almost  all  erected 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era. 

In  addition  to  the  tower-tombs  there  are  in  tbefhii 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  city  immense  nunbov  ^ 
subterranean  sepulchres.  They  are  not  hewn  ia  ^ 
rock,  but  appear  to  have  been  built  in  natural  or*^ 
ficial  cavities,  and  then  covered  over  with  soil  fki^ 
which  have  been  opened  were  found  to  contain  tah 
busts,  statues,  and  inscriptions  like  tbe  other  sepol^it^ 
Numbers  of  them  still  remain  unexplored,  and  nu^^ 
day  afford  rich  treasures  to  the  antiquary.  The  nods 
of  sepulture  appears  to  have  been  always, as  fbUowi'*^ 
The  body  was  embalmed,  wrapped  tightly  up  in  liD0O» 
and  placed  in  a  recess,  the  door  of  which  was  thendos^ 
and  hermetically  sealed. 

The  walls  of  Palmyra  are  now  in  ruini.   In  ^ 
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Bi  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  even  trace  their 
dationa.  Not  a  solitary  bnilding  within  the  city 
lios  standing.  A  strong  castle,  situated  on  the 
mit  of  a  steep  conical  peak,  a  short  distance  from 
city,  is  also  in  ruins.  On  a  calm  bright  evening 
Ag  my  stay,  I  clambered  up  the  hill,  scaled  the 
bered  battlements,  and  took  my  seat  on  the  top  of 
ighest  tower.  I  can  never  foiget  that  view.  It  is 
ogrsphed  on  my  memoryin  all  its  vast  extent,  in  all 
rild  grandeur,  in  all  its  strange  and  terrible  desola- 
.  Westward  my  eye  roamed  far  away,  through  the 
^Hsta  of  a  bare  white  valley,  to  where  the  sun's  last 
gilt  the  snow-capped  summits  of  Lebanon.  On  the 
li  and  south  were  mountun  ranges  which,  though 
ed  and  barren,  now  exhibited  a  richness  and  delicacy 
olooring  never  seen  in  the  west  It  was  not  that  of 
m  tarf,  nor  of  brown  heath,  nor  of  mottled  and 
i^ted  foliage,  nor  of  transparent  blue  tinted  by  the 
of  heaven.  It  was  totally  different  from  all  these, 
e  highest  peaks  and  crags  were  tipped  as  with  bur- 
bed  gold.  Beneath  this  was  a  clear  silvery  gray, 
icfa  was  shaded  gradually  into  a  deep  rich  purple  in 
fi  glens  and  valleys.  These  soft  and  strange  tints 
ve  the  mountains  a  dreamy,  ethereal  look,  such  as 
e  lees  on  some  of  the  wondrous  pictures  of  Turner; . . . 
I'the  east  a  glowing  horizon  swept  round  a  semicircle 
unbroken,  snow-white  plain.  At  my  feet,  in  the 
Btie  of  all,  lay  the  ruins  of  the  desert  city,  magnifi- 
Qt  eyen  in  their  utter  desolation. 

HISTOBT. 

We  resd  that  Solomon  *^  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
«"  (1  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2  Chron.  viiL  4).  The  question 
>  been  frequently  asked.  Why  did  Solomon  build  a 
'7 10  tar  distant  from  his  own  kingdom,  and  situated 
the  midst  of  the  desert  ?  The  answer  is  easy  to  any 
B  who  knows  the  history  of  the  period  and  the  geo- 
^hy  of 'Bible  lands.  Solomon  was  a  commercial 
^Bttch.  One  of  his  great  aims  was  to  make  Palestine 
)  centre  of  oommerdal  enterprise.    To  secure  a  safe 


and  easy  route  for  the  caravans  that  imported  the  trea- 
sures of  India,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia,  was  of  the 
first  importance.  Tadmor  hes  half  way  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  borders  of  Syria.  It  contains  the 
only  copious  fountain  in  that  arid  desert.  Some  halt- 
ing-place was  necessary.  Water  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Consequently,  Palmyra  was  founded  as  a  caravan  station. 

For-  a  thousand  years  we  bear  no  more  of  it.  Then 
Pliny  describes  it  as  a  large  and  powerful  independent 
city.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  to  that  age  may  be  attributed 
most  of  its  splendid  monuments.  When  the  Emperor 
Valerian  was  conquered  and  captured  by  the  Persians, 
his  unworthy  son  left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors ;  but  Odeinathus,  a. citizen  of  Palmyra,  marched 
against  them,  defeated  them,  and  took  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Mesopotamia.  The  services  thus  rendered  to 
Rome  were  considered  so  great  that  Odeinathus  was  as- 
sociated in  the  empire  with  Gallienus.  This  brave  man 
was  poisoned  at  Emesa ;  but  he  bequeathed  his  power 
to  a  worthy  successor— Zenobia,  his  widow.  The 
names  of  Palmyra  and  Zenobia  can  never  be  dissociated. 
Unfortunately)  ambition  prompted  her  to  usurp  the 
high  sounding  title,  '*  Queen  of  the  East."  But  Rome 
could  brook  no  rival  Her  army  was  defeated,  her 
desert  city  laid  in  ashes,  and  she  herself  led  in  fetters 
to  grace  the  victor's  triumph.  Poor  Zenobia !  she  de- 
served a  better  fate.  If  common  humanity  could  not 
prevent  Roman  citizens  from  thus  exulting  over  afEdlen 
foe,  the  memory  of  her  husband's  services  might  have 
saved  her  from  the  indignity  of  appearing  before  a  mob 
in  chains. 

The  period  of  Palmyra's  glory  was  now  past,  and  we 
have  scarcely  a  notice  in  history  of  its  decline  and  fall. 
At  the  present  moment  about  fifty  wretched  hovels, 
built  within  the  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  form 
the  only  representatives  of  the  great  city  of  Zenobia, 
and  of  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness.'* 

Braxdok  Towers,  Belfast, 
Jun4  186i. 


THE  LATE  DE.  MALAH,  OF  OEVEVA.* 


HE  name  of  C4sar  Malan  will  always  be  as- 

sociated^with  the  revival  of  the  gospel  at 

Geneva  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 

century.    But  it  was  not  to  Geneva  only, 

or  even  to  the  French-speaking  countries 

rof  Europe,  that  his  mission  reached.  His 
usefulness  extended  to  other  lands ;  and 
in  our  own  country,  and  all  its  vast  de- 
■t^encies,  as  well  as  in  America,  there  are  multitudes 
it^  £uth  was  either  kindled  or  quickened  by  the 
^  whidi  dropped  from  his  lips,  or  were  comrouni- 

'  V«  ve  Intebted  for  thli  InteresUiig  aketch  to  the  Becord  newt- 


cated  by  his  attractive  writings.  Privileged  as  he  was 
to  be  a  faithful  witness  for  Christ,  he  was  not,  indeed, 
without  his  share  of  the  infirmities  by  which,  even  in  the 
best  of  men,  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  power 
is  only  of  God,  and  that  the  treasures  of  the  gospel  are 
in  this  world  committed  to  earthen  vessels.  But  in  the 
story  of  his  conversion  from  the  apathy  of  Genevan 
Arianism ;  in  the  record  of  his  noble  and  unfaltering 
confession  of  the  true  faith  of  Christ  in  the  face  of  des- 
titution and  contumely ;  in  his  persistent  witness  for  the 
great  doctrines  of  man's  ruin  by  the  fall,  and  salvation 
only  by  the  sovereign  love  and  power  of  God ;  in  his 
burning  zeal  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ ;  in  the  holy  con- 
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Bistency  of  a  life  consecrated  to  Qod ;  and  in  the  un- 
douded  oonfidenoe  with  which  he  peacefully  rendered 
up  his  Boiul  to  the  Saviour  who  had  redeemed  him  with 
his  hlood ;  we  have  abundant  reason  to  glorify  the  power 
of  that  Almighty  Lord  who  can  alone  save  after  €his  sort 

C^sar  Malan  was  bom  at  Geneva,  July  7, 1787.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  French  refiigees, 
of  Yaudois  origin,  a  family  whose  honest  boast  it  was 
never  to  hav&  bowed  the  knee  to  Rome,  but  to  have 
endured  persecution,  and  taken  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  for  the  love  they  bore  to  their  Saviour  Jesus 
Ohrist  The  name  of  Malan  is  still  honoured  in  the 
Alpine  valleys,  but  his  immediate  ancestors  seem  for  a 
time  to  have  found  refuge  in  Provence,  under  the  Edict 
of  Kantes,  and  appear  in  the  public  records,  amongst 
the  ''notables"  of  the  country,  as  Seigneurs  of  Merindol. 
But  fresh  troubles  were  in  store  for  them'  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  protecting  edict,  till  at  last,  in  1714, 
Pierre  Malan,  of  Merindol,  having  lost  everything  ex- 
cept his  enduring  trust  in  Qod,  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Geneva,  where  he  found  the  hospitable  asylum  so  often 
granted  by  that  feunous  city  to  other  strangers  fleeing 
from  the  sword  of  persecution.  When  this  Protestant 
refugee  was  driven  from  his  home  in  Provence,  his  sister, 
Jeanne  Malan,  refusing  to  renounce  her  ancestral  fiaith, 
was  buried  alive  in  the  domain  of  her  brother,  with  a 
pitcher  of  water,  a  loaf,  and  a  lamp.  She  was  the  last 
martyr  of  a  family  which  had  suffered  much  for  Christ ; 
and  when  the  late  C6sar  Malan,  a  few  years  ago,  visited 
the  spot,  he  found  the  ruins  of  the  habitations  of  the 
Malans  of  Merindol  shaded  by  trees,  still  witnessing  to 
the  persecutions  by  which  his  family  had  been  decimated, 
and  finally  exiled. 

We  have  no  particular  information  as  to  the  childhood 
or  youth  of  C^sar  Malan.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  and  corrupting  presence  of 
Yoltaire  and  Rousseau  had  done  much  to  overthrow  the 
bulwarks  of  religion,  already  undermined  and  defaced 
by  the  Pelagianism  and  Rationalistic  Arianism  of  the 
clergy.  Forty-four  years  ago  his  adversary,  M.  Chene- 
vi^re,  the  Sodnian  Professor  of  Divinity,  described  him 
as  ''  a  man  filled  to  overflow  with  agreeable  talents ;  he 
is  a  painter,  a  musician^  a  turner ;  he  makes  pleasing 
verses,  sings  gracefully  and  with  taste ;  and  has  a  great 
command  of  language,  accompanied  with  much  boldness 
and  unlimited  confidence  in  his  own  powers."  Appointed 
•regent  of  the  fifth  form  ci  the  college  or  public  school, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  published  for 
the  use  of  his  scholars  a  new  edition  of  Fhcednu,  and 
a  Carmen  Ethicum  in  original  Latm  verse. 

The  Baron  H.  de  Golts,  in  his  history  of  the  revival, 
intituled  Oenive  Rdigieuse  au  \9me  SiicUy  thus  writes : 
"  Ordained  in  1810,  Malan  was  already  known,  before 
his  conversion,  by  his  striking  talents  as  a  preacher,  and 
had  already  drawn  on  himself  the  praises  of  his  col- 
leagues and  firiends.  As  r^nt  of  the  fifth  class  in  the 
coU^e,  he  had  also,  in  a  very  special  manner,  attracted 
the  approval  and  the  euloginms  of  his  superiors.    He 


had  introduced,  with  much  iiiooeiBy 
of  teaching,  and  his  class  had  even  aoqniiai 
amongst  foreigners.'  No  one  ondentood  to  m 
of  electrifying  the  young,  and  attrKting  al ' 
moment  the  head  and  the  heart.  It  was  al  1 
also,  that  he  founded  his  '  Refuge  for  Female  F 
It  might  generally  be  said  that  he  wia  endo 
qualities  and  gifts  so  remarkable  that  all  antk 
him  a  bright  career.  With  a  dignified  and  i 
IHrepossessing  exterior,  he  was  a  poet  and  mm 
had  a  fine  voice,  painted  beautifully,  and  uniti 
self  the  moat  diversified  aooomplishmentiB.  B 
nation  was  rich  and  fertile,  his  habits  of  thoD|^ 
penetrating ;  and  to  an  enchanting  eloquence  i 
the  energy  of  a  soul  full  of  fire.  The  mascolin 
ness  of  his  disposition  gave  no  repose  to  a  £ 
untiring  labour  for  the  attainment  of  some  obJ€ 
dearly  defined.  Thanks  to  the  power  of  the  g 
object  soon  became  the  salvation  of  souls.  Ma 
in  his  course  which  have  sometimes  provoked 
versions,  may  be  explained  by  this  fact  of  th 
tration  on  one  point  of  that  powerful  life  which 
his  soul— that  one  point  being  to  labour,  in  se 
<nU  of  Mason,  to  bring  souls  to  his  Saviour." 

In  one  of  the  delightfiil  tracts  written  by  I 
in  1821,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Conventicule  de  i 
has  himself  given  an  account  of  the  grand  evi 
life,  his  conversion  to  God.  In  a  conversatioD 
who  had  been  a  great  opponent  of  those  called 
dists'*  or  ^'Momiers,''  Pr.  Malan  consoles  the  i 
youth  by  saying  that  he  himself  had  "  be^n 
the  Lord  on  the  road  to  Dao^ascua."  **  It  ii 
adds,  "  many  yeai%  since  I  despised  and  cal 
all  meetings  for  prayer.  I  should  have  regard 
disgrace  and  a  stupidity  to  be  found  amon| 
Now  they  are  my  chief  joy."  He  is  asked,  i 
the  means  of  this  great  change,  and  he  rei 
several  pious  ministers,  particularly  two  l»ot] 
fessors  Sack,  from  Berlin),  together  with  Dr.  A 
Mr.  Bruen,  of  New  York,  who  passed  throng 
in  1816,  began  to  produce  on  his  mind  a  serioc 
sion,  and  draw  his  regards  to  the  Saviour.  ] 
to  the  question,  ''Were  you  then  (in  181^ 
converted  7  '*  he  replies  in  the  character  of  a 
minister: — 

"  Tke  Oenevese  iftniifer.— No ;  not  yet.  I  li 
error.  I  had  then  become,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
bat  my  sool  had  not  yet  been  awakened.  I  had 
upon  my  salvation,  suoh  as  it  is  in  onr  Saviour. 

' '  Third  InqwTtr, — And  who  was  it  that  led  yoi 

"  The  Oeneveet  Minuter, — It  was  the  honoox 
Haldane.  This  man,  gnve,  and  profoundly  ski) 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  came  to  pass  iOi 
at  Geneva,  at  the  same  time  that  the  friends  < 
have  jnst  spoken  were  there 

"  Thejlrst,—Bj  what  method  did  he  teach  you 
— How  did  me  make  you  reoeive  itt 

The  Oenevese  Minitter, ^You.  know,  dear  br 
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rmM  the  Spirit  of  Qod  who  implants  it  in  my  heart;  but 
rjtf  thu  that  the  jndidoiui  Haldane  taught  me.  In  gene- 
,  1m  waited  till  I  put  a  qaeetion-to  him,  and  I  only  went 
bishooaeto  hear  hia  anawera.  He  often  made  me  re- 
A  the  question,  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  he  had 
arely  understood  me.  '  What  do  you  think  on  that  sub- 
ii  1 '  he  would  say  to  me.  I  gare  him  my  opinion.  Then 
1  woold  ask  me  to  support  it  by  Scripture.  It  was  thus 
tat  he  convinced  me  of  ignorance  or  weakness.  And  when 
e  mv  me  perplexed  by  my  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
lible,  he  would  begin  to  establish  the  truth  in  question  by 
laaaiges  so  dear,  so  explidt,  that  it  was  impossible  but 
ihat  I  should  yield  to  the  evidence.  If  one  of  these  passages 
iid  Bot  appear  to  me  oondusiTe,  or  if  I  gave  it  a  false  in- 
ter^Rtatkniy  he  would  produce  immediately  four  or  fire 
othen  vhieh  supported  or  explained  the  other,  and  put  the 
trae  MBse  b^ond  a  doubt.  In  ail  this  discussion  he  would 
8B^  Bsy  a  few  words.  It  waa  his  index  finger  which  spoke; 
fcr,  exactly  as  his  Bible,  literally  worn  out  from  haTi'ng  been 
ittd  and  re-read,  opened  of  itself  here  or  there,  his  finger 
icited  upon  the  passage,  and,  while  I  read  it,  his  piercing 
cje  looked  me  through,  as  if  he  wished  to  discern  the 
imptenion  which  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  made  upon  my 

At  page  420  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  and  J.  A.  JIaldane 
(7th  Edition),  it  is  added :—"  In  the  Conventicle  of 
•^,  Dr.  Malan  distinguishes  between  his  spiritual 
1^  as  convinced  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  awakening  of 
^  looL  But  when  he  was  'led  to  peace ;'  when  he 
*«  indeed  aroused,  and  these  sentiments  came  to  be 
^rttered,  before  the  Arian  and  Socinian  Company,  by 
Bpi  touched  with  evangelic  fire,  from  a  heart  burning 
*ith  love  to  Christ,  all  the  enmity  of  the  natural  man 
'iHB  ttp  in  arms  against  the  faithful  witness  for  a  dis- 
^^OBOued  Saviour.  His  eloquent  words  dropped  on  the 
'^■doi  ilombers  of  his  audience  like  bolts  of  fire  shot 
^  heaven.  Pastors,  professors,  syndics,  and  private 
^i^MDs,  were  cat  to  the  heart,  and  almost  gnashed  on 
^  with  their  teeth,  as  Dr.  Malan  descended  from  the 
Npit  and  passed  through  their  opening  ranks  unrecog- 
iiiied,  aa  avoided  and  rejected  man.  It  was  not  in  his 
l^^oataieand  tender  sensibilities  to  disregard  the 
^'M  and  derision  to  which  he  was  thus  publicly  ex- 
P^  His  own  relatives  turned  away  from  him  with 
^Bigled  emotions  of  disappointment,  vexation,  and 
'^^'Qik  His  attached  wife,  not  then,  as  now,  a  partaker 
^^  Mune  glorious  fiuth,  beheld  him  with  a  grieved 
^voonded  heart,  and,  by  her  looks,  reproached  him 
^  the  shipwreck  of  all  the  cherished  dreams  of  their 
^f^^  ambition.  He  walked  in  his  robes  from  the 
'^'QBnt  temple  of  Calvin  to  his  own  house,  dejected  and 
'^'■(whefaned,  about  to  hide  himself  in  his  secret 
^bar.  But,  on  entering  his  door,  'the  majestic 
^'  and  benignant  countenance  of  Robert  Haldane 
M  his  eye,  and  bis  sinking  spirits  were  revived,  as  by 
^  toidial,  when  Lis  hand  was  grasped  and  the  words 
^  besfd,  *  Thank  Qod !  The  gospel  has  been  once 
^  preadied  in  QenoTa  I ' "  Mr.  Haldane  has  himself 
iftoB  record  tiit  iu^^veasioD  produced  by  that  celebrated 


sermon,  which  forms  so  memorable  an  era  in  the  history 
of  Geneva.    Addressing  M.  Chenevi^re,  he  says : — 

"  But  this  doctrine  of  saWation,  possessed  of  such  incom- 
parable energy,  and  when  carried  home  to  the  heart  by 
Divine  influence,  accompanied  with  such  signal  effects ;  this 
doctrine,  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been  unknown  in 
the  pulpits  of  Geneva,  and  which  fdrmed  such  a  contrast  to 
what  was  then  held  forth  in  its  Arian,  Semi- Arian,  Pelagian, 
Arminian,  insipid  nothingness,  could  not  be  borne  among  you. 
When  it  unexpectedly  burst  on  yon  in  one  of  your  temples, 
'to  the  amazement  of  the  hearers,' it  was  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  astonished,  chagrined, 
irritated,  indignant  countenances,  of  some  who  were  present. 
Many  seemed  to  say,  as  the  Athenians  did,  when  Paul 
preached  to  them,  '  Thou  bringesi  strange  things  to  our 
ears.'  But  far  were  those,  who  'seemed  to  be  pillars,' 
from  adding,  *  We  would  know,  therefore,  what  these  things 
mean,  and  we  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.'  An  in- 
terdict against  appearing  in  the  pulpit  was  soon  after  laid 
on  the  preacher,  who,  on  account  of  his  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, has  been  since  divested  of  all  his  offices,  and  driven 
as  far  as  the  apostate  Church  of  Geneva  lias  been  able  to 
pursue  him.  Its  language  to  him,  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  has  been  similar  to  that  directed  to  the  prophet  of 
old, — '  0  thou  seer,  go,  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and 
there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there:  but  prophesy  not 
again  any  more  at  Beth-el :  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and 
it  is  the  king's  court  (Amos  vii.  12,  13).' 


'  t» 


"  But  Dr.  Malan  was  not  the  only  preacher  who  was 
now  enabled  to  '  bring  strange  things*  to  the  ears  of  the 
people.  M.  Gaussen,  who  had  been,  in  some  sense,  tlie 
occasion  of  inducing  Mr.  Haldane  to  return  the  second 
time  to  Geneva,  had  also  been  confirmed  in  faith  and 
strengthened  in  knowledge,  experience,  and  courage. 
He  was,  indeed,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  still 
his  learning,  his  eloquence,  his  influence,  and  high 
character,  were  now  all  consecrated  to  that  glorious 
Saviour,  whose  divine  character  and  Royal  priesthood 
were  denied  by  the  company  of  Pastors.  Others  were 
crowding  into  the  ministry  imbusd  with  the  doctrines 
which  M.  Chenevi^re  so  loudly  denounced.  Two  of  the 
students,  M.  Henri  Pyt  and  M.  Guers,  had  been  already 
ordered  to  send  in  a  confession  of  their  faith.  With  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove  they  avowed  their  faith,  but  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  they  clothed  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  confession,  venerable  from  the  fact,  that  it 
had  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  some  of  the  noblest 
martyrs  of  the  French  Church.  The  professor  declared 
that  such  sentiments  were  enough  to  make  men  *  brig- 
ands ;'  and  although  the  youthful  confessors  were  not  at 
that  moment  excommunicated,  yet,  in  a  very  short  time, 
they  were  denied  ordination  by  the  Consistory,  and  com- 
pelled to  preach  the  gospel  without  its  bounds.  But 
the  Word  had  gone  forth  with  power  to  the  hearts  of 
many.  The  great  body  of  the  pastors  looked  on  with 
rage  and  consternation,  whilst  those  who  in  any  degree 
held  the  truth,  like  M.  Moulini6,  seemed  overwhelmed 
by  the  opposition  which  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
stem,  and  did  not  even,  like  Obadiah  in  the  house  of 
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AhKh,  secretly  supply  a  hiding-place  for  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord." 

Those  who  desire  to  find  a  minute  and  authentic 
detail  of  the  early  struggles  of  C6sar  Malan  with  the 
Genevan  Consistory  and  the  other  authorities  will  find 
it  in  the  work  already  cited,  so  ably  written  by  Baron 
de  Qoltz.  The  Baron  tells  us  how  Malan  was  delivered 
from  the  prevalent  heresies  as  to  the  person  of  our 
Lord,  but  that  "  it  was  not  till  he  had  come  under  the 
decisive  influence  of  Haldane,  that  Malan  gave  himself 
up  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  From  that 
time  he  seems  ever  to  have  been  animated  by  this  one 
thought,  that  he  had  received  a  Divine  commission  to 
be  a  witness  for  the  truths  and  that  of  this  commission 
he  was  bound  to  acquit  himself,  whether  he  were  at 
home  or  abroad,  on  a  journey,  or  in  society.  He  re- 
linquished, from  that  time  without  hesitation,  all  his 
favourite  occupations,  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  bear  upon 
this  testimony  to  the  grace  of  Qod,  which  had  now  be- 
come the  one  object  of  his  life.  On  one  occasion,  when 
urged  not  to  neglect  the  talents  of  which  he  had  given 
proof  in  the  culture  of  the  classical  languages,  he  re- 
plied, 'My  life  is  too  short !'  Neither  time,  nor  place, 
nor  any  human  consideration,  could  hinder  him  from 
hearing  witness;  he  would  do  it,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  even  at  times  and  in  places  where  his  witness 
was  not  asked,  and  where  it  was  altogether  unlocked 
for." 

The  Baron  de  Goltz's  book  was  published  about  two 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  career  of  J)r.  Malan  was 
fast  drawing  to  \\%  close,  but  to  the  very  last  so  far  as 
health  and  strength  permitted,  his  testimony  was  as 
earnest,  as  persistent,  and  as  distinct  as  in  the  days  of 
his  first  love. 

Within  our  narrow  limits  we  cannot  follow  the  de- 
tails of  that  noble  struggle  which  C^r  Malan  waged 
with  the  Rationalists  of  the  fallen  Church  of  Geneva. 
But  to  that  Church  and  the  recollections  associated 
with  its  illustrious  founder,  he  long  clung  with  a  des- 
perate fidelity.  The  order  which  forbade  him  to 
ascend  the  pulpit  of  Calvin  was  but  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  and,  in  his  desire  for  peace  and  union,  he 
at  one  moment  in  so  far  seemed  to  compromise  his 
fidelity  by  signing,  after  a  year's  hesitation,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  3d  of  May,  181 7,  which  forbade  preaching 
upon  controverted,  although  fundamental  doctrines. 
But  it  was  a  compromise  which  could  not  last.  The 
convictions  of  conscience,  and  the  burning  impulse  of  a 
spirit  quickened  with  heavenly  fire,  soon  caused  him  to 
violate  the  engagement  forced  on  him  by  timid  friends 
rather  than  by  bitter  enemies.  To  express  his  convic- 
tions in  the  clearest  and  most  pointed  form,  was  to  him 
a  necessity.  It  was  not  the  outburst  of  an  aggressive 
cr  contentious  spirit.  In  August,  Malan  desired  once 
more  to  mount  the  pulpit,  and  when  asked  what  sub- 
ject he  would  treat,  he  replied  that  he  would  speak 
upon  James  ii.  14.  The  subject  was,  '*  What  is  the 
faith  that  saves  ?"     It  was  the  occasion  of  the  final 


rupture,  and,  like  bb  first  sermon,  was 
published.  ''  It  is,"  says  Baron  de  Golt^  * 
a  masterpiece  of  didactic  power  and  of  axte 
The  sermon  opens  with  these  words, — ^In 
coundls  of  his  mercy  and  wisdom,  God  has 
man  should  only  be  saved  by  faith  in  Cfa 
Starting  from  this  pomt,  the  preacher  th 
pointed  question, — ''  Have  you  the  faith  wl 
He  perceives  his  audience  astonished  by  sucl 
gation,  all  those  to  whom  it  was  addr^sed 
bom,  baptized,  and  educated  in  the  boson  ol 
of  the  Reformation,  frequenting  its  worshi 
taking  of  its  sacraments.  Still  he  iirges  th 
tion  was  not  the  less  necessary,  for  '^  not  ev 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  1 
of  heaven."  This  sermon,  which  would  no 
particular  attention,  once  more  filled  the 
with  rage.  The  Sunday  school  was  au' 
closed— that  school  which  he  had  originates 
lege,  and  where  he  taught  two  hundred  and  £ 
On  the  6th  of  November,  1818,  he  was  dis 
his  office  as  Regent,  which  he  had  occu] 
much  distinction,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  p 
of  the  pulpits  in  the  Canton.  -But  even  thei 
the*  idea  of  separation,  as  he  had  alreadj 
generous  offer  of  Henry  Drummond,  who  h 
to  secure  to  him  an  income  of  £300  a-year 
that  he  should  become  the  pastor  of  an  ] 
congregation,  and  break  the  fetters  of  '*a  f 
Satan."  For  two  years  Malan  importuned 
tory  to  withdraw  their  ban ;  but  he  prea 
own  house,  and  sought  the  means  of  suppc 
pupils,  who,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  c 
from  England  and  Scotland.  At  last  he  bi 
in  his  garden,  partly  at  his  own  expense, 
through  the  contributions  of  friends  in  oth* 
He  called  it  his  Chapdle  du  Temoignagt 
opened  on  the  8th  of  October,  1820.  He  s 
his  character  as  a  Pasteur,  and  he  still  pre 
Genevan  gown  and  frill,  made  pastoral  m 
catechetical  instruction,  but  refiised  to  ad 
Holy  Commimion,  or  to  baptize,  or  t 
marriages.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  li 
burst  upon  him,  this  chapel  was  the  resort 
were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  asked,  '^  W 
do  to  be  saved."  Terms  of  reconciliation  wl 
not  accept  were  offered  to  him,  althouj 
several  concessions,  and  only  begged  to  b 
enjoy  "  the  benefits  of  the  blessed  Reform 
same  sense  as  our  brethren  the  Lutherans,  t 
of  Germany,  and  the  English."  But  to  thi 
the  ungodly  majority  replied  that  he  wa 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  ; "  and  tl 
State,  on  the  demand  of  the  Consistoiy, 
"  suspension  both  as  a  minister  of  God  a 
citizen  from  the  Protestant  Church  of  t 
Being  thus,  in  1823,  forcibly  exoommudic 
attached  himself  to  the  Churd>  of  Sootlaod. 
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'  €i  Divinity  was  oonferred  on  ^  him  by  the 

f  ci  GUasgow,  and,  so  far  as  his  chapel  was 

t,  nothing  wais  changed,  except  that  be  now 

the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 

DpoBsible  to  oyer-estimate  the  importance  of 
^e  which  Malan  for  seyeral  years  so  manfully, 
atly,  maintained  before  he  was  finally  ejected, 
which  was  at  first  kindled  at  Geneva  in  1816- 
1  to  Lausanne,  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland, 
e  even  extended  to  France,  where  a  revival 
Montauban  in  1817,  spread  in  many  of  the 
;  Churches,  whilst  Henri  Pyt,  Bost,  the  two 
ud  other  faithful  Evangelists  of  the  Continental 
rere  doing  the  same  work  which  Felix  Neff, 
f  its  honoured  agents,  although  then  unknown 
sed,  was  doing  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
which  gave  to  Malan,"  says  Baron  de  Goltz, 
[x>weiful  influence  on  the  souls  of  his  audience 
loiibt,  the  force  with  which  'he  preached  the 
'  free  grace,  with  which  he  presented  the  new 
race  which  demonstrates  itself  to  be  efficacious 
he  feebleness  of  man.  His  cantiques,  his 
his  private  conversations,  had  a  wonderful 
lilst,  with  the  nobleness  of  his  bearing  and  the 
n  of  a  look  which  proclaimed  his  own  confidence 
iths  he  announced,  and  the  burning  love  of  his 
',  he  bore  testimony  to  the  salvation  which  is 
;  The  most  beautiful  of  his  cantiques  are 
ich  express  the  sentiment  of  reposing  joyfully 
ifidence  of  adoption  as  a  child  of  God." 
dan  was  indeed  one  who  understood  and  made 
si  the  true  force  of  that  often-abused  expression 
heihood  of  God."  He  was  a  noble  evangelist, 
U  the  courage  of  a  martyr  with  a  spirit  of  love, 
ieared  him  to  those  with  whom  he  was  most 
admirably  fitting  him  for  the  work  of  rousing 
\g  orthodoxy,  and  rebuking  Pelagian  and 
heresy.  But  when  this  work  was  done,  the 
the  human  instrument  was  more  visible.  For 
I  things  went  on  smoothly  in  th^  congregation 
wded  round  the  ejected  pastor  m  his  '*  Church 
Niy."  But  he  had  an  orbit  of  his  own,  and  he 
.  man  whose  natural  dispositions  fitted  him  to 
t^c  affairs  in  concert  with  those  whose  views, 
doctrine  or  on  matters  of  discipline,  fell  short 
n.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of 
b,  playfully  said  to  him,  it  must  be ''  aut  Csesai, 
IS."  Heniy  Drummond  used  jocularly  to 
im  as  "the  Pope  of  Geneva,"  and,  although 
IS  loving  and  paternal,  he  could  not  easily  brook 
tion.  There  were  those  in  Geneva,  who  had 
ier  stage  of  the  revival,  separated  from  the 
urch  of  Geneva,  and  such  eminent  men  as 
ipeytftE,  Bost,  Guers,  and  Gonthier,  were  the 
'  a  Church  known  by  its  locality,  first  as  the 
^  Bauty-de-Faurs,  but  now  as  the  Church  of 
eriOi    There  was  a  desire  for  union  between 


the  members  of  this  Church  and  that  of  the  Church 
"  Du  T^moiguage."  But  Dr.  Malan  did  not  agree  with 
the  congregationalist  or  voluntary  principles  of  the 
Church  of  the  Bourg-de-Fonrs,  and  he  wished  his 
Chiurch  to  be  the  continuation  of  that  of  Cal?in,  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  Differences  also  occurred, 
especially  with  M.  Ami  Bost,  who  had  adopted,  and 
strongly  urged,  baptist  principles,  and  other  views  not 
in  accordance  with  Calvin's  ideas  of  the  authority  of  the 
ministry.  Into  these  discussions  we  do  not  enter ;  but 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  character  and  history  of  Dr. 
Malan,  we  cannot  do  better  than  once  more  refer  to  the 
history  of  Baron  du  Goltz.  After  noticing  that  Malan's 
Presbyterianism  in  effect  bordered  on  "  pure  Episcopacy" 
and  that  he  was  himself,  in  effect  so  infinitely  superior 
to  the  members  of  his  flock,  that  his  Church  was  a  little 
monarchy  presided  over  by  an  absolute  king  ;  Baron  de 
Goltz  details  the  circumstances  which  led  a  number  of 
his  most  attached  communicants  to  seek  the  more 
republican  form  of  Church  Government  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church  of  the  Bourg-de-Fours, 

*'  One  subject,"  sajs  De  Goltz,  "  which  could  not  f&il  to 
be  an  occasion  of  constant  collision  between  Malan  and  the 
Bourg-de- Fours,  was  the  high  idea  w^hich  he  entertained  of 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  miuistrj.  He  strictly 
adhered  to  the  clerical  costume,  he  rejected  the  '  natural 
worship'  of  which  so  much  was  made  in  the  other  Chnrch, 
and  he  required  from  his  flock  entire  obedience  in  Church 
matters.  The  application  of  discipline  was  also  exclusively 
in  his  hands.  It  was  this  circumstance  which,  little  by 
little,  occasioned  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which  met  the 
tendency  to  opposition  against  the  olQoe  of  ministers  which 
then  began  to  appear  in  the  separated  Churches.  In  1880, 
about  sixty  members  of  his  flock,  from  whom  he  had  asked 
a  vote  of  absolute  confidence  with  regard  to  his  doctrine, 
separated  themselves  from  him,  and  joined  the  Church  of 
Bourg-de- Fours ;  among  their  members  were  some  of  his 
best  and  dearest  friends.  His  Church  never  recovered  from 
that  blow.  From  thenceforward  Malan  became  more  and 
more  isolated,  and,  although  up  to  the  present  time  (1862), 
he  pursues  his  course  with  an  immoveable  consistency,  and 
although  his  activity  and  his  influence  over  strangers  have 
increased  since  then,  the  number  of  bis  auditors  hat 
diminished  at  several  secessions,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a 
very  small  number.  We  decline  here  further  to  follow  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  WUnus,  L^JSglite  du  Timoignage, 
As  to  Malan  himself,  he  continues  (1862)  to  exercise  his 
personal  ministry,  proclaiming  with  perseverance  the  Word 
of  Truth,  as  an  evangelist,  both  at  Geneva  and  to  strangers 
in  his  numerous  missionary  journeys.*' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  pastoral,  missionary,  and  literary  labours, 
especially  during  the  busiest  years  of  his  active  life. 
His  tracts,  which  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  French 
language,  amount  in  number  to  one  hundred.  The 
originator  of  Sunday  schools  at  Geneva,  the  founder  of 
a  Penitentiary,  the  manager  of  a  Religious  Tract  Society, 
the  conductor,  between  1824  and  1830,  of  a  small  school 
of  theology,  from  which  several  valuable  pastors  pro- 
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ceeded,  he  took  part  also  in  several  controversial  dis- 
cussions with  the  Romish  Church,  and  he  soothed  his 
toils  and  cares  by  composing  both  words  and  music  for 
his  Chants  de  Sion,  which  have  had  so  great  a  success. 
His  music  is  known  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  in 
the  French  Missions  in  Canada  and  Africa.    His  com- 
positions have  been  justly  said  by  the  Journcd  de  Oenive 
to  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  sacred  music  in 
France  and  Switzerland.     His  zeal  for  Christ  never 
flagged.    Although  he  no  longer  lived  in  the  same  blaze 
of  celebrity  which  at  one  time  concentrated  around  him 
— so  ranch  of  mingled  love  and  hatred— his  own  faith 
and  patience  only  burned  with  a  clearer,  although  more 
softened  lustre.    In  some  of  his  earlier  visits  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  he  had  enjoyed  a  dazzling  iwpu- 
larity.    In  1826  his  mode  of  insisting  on  the  personal 
assurance  of  the  faith  of  each  individual  Christian,  was, 
in  Scotland  especially,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  which  is 
said  to  have  brought  out  those  pernicious  sentiments, 
concerning  Universal  Pardon,  which  were  soon  after- 
wards broached  by  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathin,  Camp- 
bell of  Row,  the  Irvingites,  the  Morisonians,  and  others, 
whose  doctrinal  opinions  concerning  the  Atonement  and 
the  mystery  of  Redemption  were  in  their  most  essential 
points  the  very  opi^sitc  of  his  own.    In  his  desire  to 
make  faith  a  living  reality  in  the  heart  of  every  individ- 
ual believer,  and  not  a  matter  of  hopeful  doubt,  he  some- 
times spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  presump- 
tuous reliance  on  the  act  of  belief,  when  he  only  desired 
to  inspire  an  appropriating  and  child-like  confidence  in 
Jesus  and  the  promises  of  God.    Hence  supposed  con- 
versions sometimes  issued  in  disappointments,  just  as 
wo  have  seen  in  other  revival  raovementa.    But  i^Ialan's 
missionary  work  was,  on  the  whole,  one  which  will  abide 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Last  Day.    He  built  upon  Christ 
as  the  Rock;  and  although  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
might  sometimes  be  too  hastily  heaped  on  this  founda- 
tion, yet  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  preponde- 
rate; and  to  him  pre-eminently  belongs  the  promise 
concerning  those  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousness, 
and  who  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.    His 
house  was  the  resort  of  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps,  especially  from  America.    One  grand 
theme  occupied  his  conversation — Jesus  Clirist,  the 
same   yesterday,  to-day,    and  for  ever.      There  was 
a   charm  in  his  conversation  which  those  can  best 
appreciate  who  knew  him  most  intimately.    His  letters, 
also,  were  like  his  conversation,  welling  out  in  living 
streams  from  the  fountain  of  a  renewed  heart— the  joy 
of  one  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  was  once  a  slave, 
but  is  now  emancipated  ;"  who  feels  that  the  eternal 
and  immutable  love  of  God  is  a  subject  of  iuexhaustible 
joy  to  those  who  know  the  love  of  the  Father,  the 
sacrificial  atonement  of  the  Son,  the  life  by,  and  the 
consolation  of,  the  Holy  Spirit    In  1861  he  was  much 
cheered  by  the  great  Reunion  of  British  and  Foreign 
Christians  at  Geneva,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
Church  of  St  Piene,  from  which  he  had  been  excluded, 


was  lent  for  the  meetings,  called  forth  ezprenom  of 
devout  thankfulness  to  God.  It  is  even  said,  in  a  bio- 
graphical notice  in  the  Semaine  ReHgietue  of  Geoen, 
tliat,  had  not  age  and  illness  prevented,  he  would  lave 
realized  one  of  his  longest  and  most  cherished  wid», 
which  was,  once  more  to  ascend  the  pnlplt  of  the  KitioDii 
Church. 

In  a  glowing  letter,  dated  16th  September,  19S1, 
addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  he  Btya,  ^Bot, 
dear  friend,  what  -a  testimony  has  the  Holy  Spirit  givu 
in  this  very  city,  where  the  lie  has  so  long  prevailed  tud 
*  the  Man  of  Sin  erected  his  throne*! '  There  is  no  loeh 
thing  as  chance  in  our  God  (^  il  n*y  a  poiat  de  haadk 
notre  Dieu'),  dear  friend,  and  it  has  not  beenwitiKnt 
his  paternal  benediction  that  his  children  were  so  united, 
and  that  their  prayers,  and  often  what  fervent  pnjen^ 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace." 

But  the  time  drew  near  when  he  was  to  finiih  hii 
course.  On  the  7th  of  July  last  year  he  completed  iiii 
seventy-sixth  year,  and  after  a  tedious  and  psiniiil  iO- 
ness,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  present  year, 
he  entered  into  rest.  Le  Journal  de  Oenhe,  the  mc^t 
respectable  and  influential  Conservative  jooraal  in  bii 
native  city,  published  on  the  occasion  of  his  deathaloig 
article,  of  which  the  excellent  English  chapkin  it 
Geneva,  the  Rev.  Henry  Downton,  has  justly  sud  tW 
^^  no  higher  testimony  can  be  imagined  to  the  cfaincter 
of  Dr.  Malan  than  such  an  article  in  the  ptgee  d  > 
leading  political  and  literary  journal  in  the  city  wto* 
he  spent  his  life."  Although  the  journalist  6ot$  wit 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  great  truths  for  whi* 
Dr.  Malan  contended,  yet  we  make  a  few  ezfcncti  to  ' 
indicate  the  impression  his  departure  has  mide  <• 
the  public  mind  of  Geneva.  The  writer,  after  lilf 
sketching  the  career  which  we  have  traced  down  toft> 
year  1830,  when  the  division  took  place  in  the  Ch^ 
de  T^moignage,  and  the  number  of  his  peoi^e  wii  rt 
duced,  observes  that  Malan  was  not  himself  discoungA 
but  devoted  himself  more  to  the  work  of  evangdiarti« 
in  other  countries.    He  proceeds  :— 

"  He  made  i#  France,  Belgiam,  Holland,  and  elievtet, 
numerous  miBsioDaryjoumeyB,  and  found  pulpits  eteiyb* 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  has  himself,  in  some  othit^ 
logs,  and  these  not  the  least  interesting,  preserved  menoiiff 
of  these  journeys.  His  chapel  was  never  doted.  Hetf*' 
tinned  to  care  for  the  smaller  flock  with  the  same  leil  vlik 
he  had  shown  in  watching  over  the  larger  one ;  andif^isthi 
days  of  his  prosperity,  he  might  perhaps  have  bsei  >•• 
proached  with  some  stiffneaa  and  a  certain  spirit  of  dov* 
tion,  his  angles  had  been  softened  down  by  trial,  Ui  ^ 
{^corce)  had  lost  a  little  of  its  roughness,  and  the  eharmef  np* 
age  far  surpassed  that  of  his  earlier  years.  This  word  nMp 
ness  {rudesae)  which  we  employ  we  should  he  glad  to  beside** 
erase,  for  it  does  not  exactly  express  our  meaning,  or  n^ 
it  seems  to  convey  an  idea  of  blame,  which  is  not  our  latfl^ 
tion ;  hut  we  must  keep  the  word,  because,  like  tmrj^ 
else,  Malan,  who  had  the  good  qualities  of  his  fuilti,  m 
the  fistults  of  his  good  qualities ;  and  for  all  he  was  of  off 
temper,  he  had  in  the  turn  of  his  mind  something  staiWl 
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nmpbiiT.  Ifen  of  tbii  moakl  cumot  keep  itep  (em- 
it pat)  wtlm  with  Ihsir  eolleagnu,  or  ercn  with  cLr- 
ucci;  tad  Mal«o,  liiuM  1816,  bu  tlwayi  hail  to  aolk 
■Ulwogb  b«Io*ed  uid  mpecbed  bjall  hii  compuioiia 

ittM  tbe  ieul856  Hatan  had  retired  to  Tmilcetitres  to 
Jl  bmily  prapeTtr,  but  ke  ooDtinaed  to  pmch  np  to 
Ul  lul  NoTcmber,  going  ft-foot&om  VBndiBUTieg  to  the 
BTtqne  (m  diitauee  of  Bevly  (brM  BuglUh  milei),  hii 
kow  oat  4llowiiig  him  to  okon  a  seirant,  or  &  driver, 
hone,  to  work  on  Snodaj.  This  oircnnutance  mnj 
1 1  mile,  bat  it  ii  ahuuterictio  of  the  mui,  the  pno- 
thMkigiAn.  A  rafhrar  abvkdy  for  HrenL  jean  pait, 
dihia  winter  beooms  the  lubjsct  of  >  pundil  di»rder, 
itioted  by  panljui,  but  be  preaeired  to  the  clou  &n 
Knld«  terenitj.  Bil  deftth-bed  wu  tha  continnatioa 
nnfinuation  of  hii  mioiatTT;  and  thoae  who  hid  the 
ilcge  of  approaching  it  were  alila  to  vitnesa  what  perfect 
itnd  paaec  the  finnnen  of  bi>  fiilth  affanjed  to  him. 
ganlreipirodii]  the  midit  of  theaentMtaafferiiigB,  and 
hwufbr  himwithont  a  pang,  beaaDiehe  knew  in  whom 
tlbelincd." 

luring  the  winter  be  Balfered  mucb,  anil  about  the 
iiningof  the  preeent  year  he  wu  believed  to  be  gink- 
,  ud  wnt  tneiBagea  to  hii  frienda  desiring  their 
jm.  There  wu  m  brief  revival,  but  his  sufTeringg 
nied.  Hii  Dnbroken  patience,  his  pious  reslgna- 
I,  h!a  humble  but  unnaTeriog  faith,  eeem  to  have 
t  wtpriaed  some  who  knew  the  natural  energy  of 
inpoliive  chincter,  and  were  oot  prepared  to  wit- 
tin  hitn  aoch  an  example  of  calm  BubmiBsioa  and 
rarmaring  buth.  "  Frorn  the  be^nniog  of  his  laug 
M,"  tajs  this  Oenevese  writer,  "  lie  scarcely  did 
t  than  humbl;  aay  'Ameuj'  to  the  eihoitationa 

piayen  of  his  friends  and  his  sons.  When  he 
tmei  more  directly  his  reGigDatlon,  hia  coq- 
ncs,  his  deeire  to  go  to  his  Saviour,  it  was  in 

wwdi,  and  ID  these  words  the  preacher  and  the 
idgta  were  merged  in  the  simple  believer.    It 

the  most  eloquent  of  all  his  preaching,  and  will 
;  nrrire  in  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
idi"  To  bis  son  he  SMd  that  there  were  "no  clouds" 
mm  him  and  the  object  of  his  faith.  The  time 
ned  long,  but  instead  of  repining,  he  would  say,  "  A 
ad  will  soon  open  the  door "  to  admit  bim  to  ever- 
lEg  RpOMi.  In  a  moment  of  suffering,  "  one  of  Iiis 
eons  reminded  him  that  it  was  all  permitted  of  God, 

the  dying  saint  answered, '  Say,  rather,  Qod  vrills 
■nd  thiis  he  received  it."  The  following  is  an  ei- 
%  fiom  a  letter  written  by  a  beloved  daughter  who 

been  the  stay  of  his  declining  years,  and  nursed  bim 
ing  the  whole  of  his  last  illness  :— 

At  half-past  one  to-daj,  SQndsj,  hla  spirit  wioged  its 
t  to  tbow  reglona  af  repoM  and  happineu  where  long 
A*  BaviovT  had  prepated  a  place  fbr  him,  and  where  be 
ssjoirs  far  denitj  the  rest  to  whieh  ha  had  here  so  lani; 
a  Mnnger.  His  laet  momanti  were,  thaok  Qod,  very 
M,  ha  Utmllr  HI  asleep.    The  night  appotn  to  have 


been  reatleas,  and  vhen  I  entered  bis  room  this  morning  he 
■eemed  inffering  and  uneaay.  He  groaned  a  little  from  time 
to  time,  and  only  a  tittle  drop  of  water  seemed  to  calm  Mm. 
But  at  nice  o'clock  this  ceased  entirety,  at  the  very  moment 
wban  the  Church  assembled  in  the  Oratoire  were  praying 
for  him,  and  from  that  time  till  the  momeut  when  be  awuka 
in  the  fflory  of  heaven,  hia  sleep  was  perfectly  peaceful." 

In  another  letter  firom  the  same  daughter  we  read  :— 

"  Snddenly,  withoat  agasp,  the  breath  stopped,  a  heavenly 
radiance  beamed  on  his  face  so  exquisite  that  all  exclaimed, 
'  How  beanlifut !'  He  lookoJ  u  if  he  had  really  leen  the 
glory  through  bd  open  door.  Then  the  pale  hoa  of  death  and 
the  repose  of  perfect  peace  aet  their  seal  on  those  loved 
features— on  thiit  noble  face  1  Sorely  when  he  spoke  of 
waiting  at  the  friend's  doar.  it  was  wbat  ha  really  saw.  At 
the  mament  of  his  departure  a  peal  of  thnndar  pasinil  over 
the  house  and  rolled  away  among  the  monntaina.  It  must 
hate  bean  very  grand  at  that  moment  of  silenc*  and  that 
scene  of  awe — earth  and  heaven  tonching,  and  the  sagel  of 
death  standlDg  beside  then." 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  "full  of  futh  and  of  the 
Holy  Qhoet."  In  another  Ittter  to  the  writer  of  this 
brief  notice,  it  is  said,  "  God  had  hiid  on  bim  a  heavy 
hall  J,  and  he  adored  that  hand.  ^Tever,  never,  dear  sir, 
during  six  months  of  suffering,  often  very  acute,  was  there 
tlie  least  mumiur,  never  a  repining  question  (jamaU 
un  poarqitoi),  and  especially,  for  nbich  we  cannot  be 
kio  thankful,  never  a  single  doulit.  His  faitli  so  Arm ; 
his  faith,  like  that  of  Abraham,  remained  the  same  to 
the  end.  Satan  never  had  perm isaion  to  touch  it  Ood 
had  allowed  Satan  to  afflict  his  body,  hut  the  precious 
Goul  bf  this  faithful  servant  wa»kept  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tempter,  to  the  very  moment  when  be  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord," 

lie  was  buried  on  the  Tuesday  following  his  depar- 
ture, and  a  veiy  long  procession  followed  him  to  bis  last 
resting-place,  by  the  side  of  bis  venerable  mother  at  the 
cemetery  of  Vandceuvre.  Fifteen  pasteura  and  many 
laymen,  both  of  the  National  and  of  the  Free  Church, 
came  from  the  town  to  pay  bim  these  lost  honouia,  and 
there  were  also  many  country  people  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  It  was  a  very  solemn  scene,  and 
they  sung  one  of  his  oien  most  beantiful  "  Chants  de 
Sion"  at  the  grave,  "Non  ce  n'est  pas  moucir,  que 
d'aller  vers  son  Dieu,"  the  same  hymn  which  was  sung 
with  such  emphasis  in  the  cemetery  of  tlie  Palais  Plain, 
when  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  illuntrioiu  friend  and 
contenjporaiy,  Louis  Gausaen,  nas  lost  year  committed 
to  the  tomb. 

Dr.  MahmmarriedinlSll.theexcellentuid  devoted 
wife  who  now  survives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  husband, 
to  whom  she  had  been  for  more  thaii  fifty-three  years 
the  beloved  help-meet.  By  her  he  has  bad  five  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  Of  Uie  four  surviving  sons,  the 
eldest  is  the  Bev.  Salomon  C  J.  Malan,  formerly  of 
BaUiol  College,Oiford,Bud  noiv  Ticar  of  Broad  Winaor, 
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DonetBhire.  The  lecontl  son,  Henry  Victor,  M.D.,  re-  | 
siding  ne&r  Guildfnrd,  married  the  daughter  of  Hon,  | 
Captain  Frederic  Noel,  R.S.,  and  niece  of  the  Earl  of 
Gaitisborougb.     The  third  son,  Cesar,  is  a  Swiss  pastor. 


Of  the  uren  surviving  dkoghten,  six  ue  married,  od 

to  the  remaining  one  we  are  indebted  for  the  pncuai 
memorials  of  the  last  days  of  the  venerated  puui^  d 
nhose  comfort  it  was  her  privilege  to  minicter. 


THE  CHABACTEItS  07  A  BELIBTIIfO  CHSISTIAS, 


IK  PARADOXES  AND  SBBXIKO  OOITTRADICTIOKB.* 


>]i>rMi  cMindlcUon  fa  tha  « 


unity,] 

fCHBISTIAN  is  one  that  believes  things 
his  reason  cannot  comprehend;  he 
hopes  [or  things  nhich  neither  he  nor 
anjr  man  alive  ever  saw ;  he  labours 
for  that  nhich  he  knoweth  he  shall 
never  obtain,  jet,  in  the  issue,  liis 
belief  appears  not  to  bo  false,  his  hope 
makes  liim  not  ashamed,  his  labour  is  not  in  vain. 

2.  He  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be  three ; 
a  father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  son ;  a  son  to  be  equal 
with  his  father;  and  one  proceeding  from  both  to  be 
equal  with  both;  he  believing  throe  persona  in  one 
nature,  and  two  natures  In  one  person. 

3.  He  believes  a  virgin  to  be  mother  of  a  son,  and 
that  very  son  of  hers  to  be  her  Maker,  He  believes 
Him  to  have  been  shnt  up  in  a  narrow  room,  whom 
heaven  and  earth  could  not  contain.  Ho  believes  hini 
to  have  been  born  in  time  who  was  and  is  from  ever- 
lasting. He  believes  him  to  have  been  a  weak  child, 
carried  in  arms,  who  is  the  Almighty;  and  him  once  to 
have  died  wbo  "  only  bath  life  and  immortality"  in 
himself. 

4.  He  believes  the  Ood  of  all  grace  to  have  been  angry 
with  one  that  hath  never  offended  him ;  and  that  Qod, 
who  hates  sin,  to  be  reconciled  U>  himself,  though  sin- 
ning continually,  and  never  mailing,  or  being  able  to 
make,  him  satisfaction.  He  believes  a  most  jiat  God 
to  have  punished  a  most  Just  Person,  and  to  have  justi- 
fied himself  though  a  most  ungodly  sinner.  He  believes 
himself  freely  pardoned,  and  yet  a  sufficient  satis&ction 
was  made  for  him. 

6.  He  believes  himself  to  bo  precious  in  God's  siglit, 
and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own.  lie  dares  not  justify 
himself  in  those  things  wherein  he  can  find  no  fault 
with  himself,  and  yet  believes  that  God  accepts  him  I 
those  services  wherein  lie  is  able  to  find  many  faults. 

6.  He  praises  Qod  for  his  justice,  and  yet  fears 
him  for  his  mercy.  He  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he  dares 
not  open  his  mouth  before  God,  and  yet  he  comes  i 
baldness  to  God,  aud  asks  liini  anything  ho  needs.     He 

•  From  t  Tiliubls  una  mdmlnblr  cdlled  •otnmc  DrHlccIiom 
Ui«  VTitlriKi  of  Lord  Bicon,  luntd  b;  tha  Itellgtout  Trict  Socle 
Ulelr  Tilubis  Hria  ntilled,  "Tbs  Wltdmn  of  lb*  AnElRit 


1  Rlultjr  of  pcrMni,  ud  iho  trtnlt]'  of  pcrtnu  OBopoiB  n 

is  BO  humble  oa  to  acknowledge  himself  to 
nothing  but  evil,  and  yet  believes  that  Qod  ma 
all  good.    He  is  one  that  fears  alway*,yet  isMhdiu 
a  lion.    He  is  often  lotronfal,  yet  always  rej 

many  times  complaining,  yet  always  giving  thaab.  Si 
is  the  most  lonly-minded,  yet  the  greatwt  ifpiier;iM> 
contented,  yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  bears  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  mean  condiUiia;  i/M 
he  is  ablest,  he  thinks  meanest  of  himself.  He 
in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches.  Hebelim 
all  the  world  to  be  liis,  yet  he  dares  take  natliii^  lil 
out  special  leave  from  Qod.  He  covenants  with  (kiii 
nothing,  yet  looks  for  a  great  reward.  HsIostthhiiEii 
and  gains  by  it;  and  whilst  he  losethit,  hestretbit 

S.  Ho  lives  not  to  himself,  yetoT all  othenbeitsHl 
wise  for  himself.  He  denieth  himself  ofteD,yttK 
loveth  himself  so  well  as  he.  He  is  moat  rcpiw 
yet  most  honoured.  He  bath  most  afflictlonisiidi* 
comforts, 

9.  The  more  injury  his  enemies  do  him,  thenMCil' 
vantages  he  gains  by  them.  The  more  he  i**^ 
worldly  things,  the  more  he  enjoys  thent 

10.  He  is  the  most  temperate  of  til  men,  yet  b 
most  deliciously ;  he  lends  and  gives  mottfredyipl'' 
is  the  greatest  usurer ;  he  is  meek  towards  aD  00,1* 
inexorable  by  men.  He  is  the  best  child,  In 
brother,  friend,  yet  hates  father  and  motbcr,  I 
and  sister.  He  loves  all  men  as  himself  jet  bsU 
men  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

11.  He  desires  to  have  more  grace  than  any  SMI  V 
in  the  world,  yet  is  truly  sorrowful  when  be  MlbM 
man  have  less  than  himself ;  be  knoweth  no  n**,''' 
the  flesh,  yet  gives  all  meii  their  due  itsftdii' 
knoweth  if  he  please  man  he  cannot  be  the  W*'^ 
Christ,  yet,  for  Christ's  sake,  he  pleaaeth  all  mciii" 
things.  He  is  a  peace-maker,  jet  isacontiouslfilbM 
and  is  an  irreconcilcahle  enemy. 

12.  He  believes  liim  to  be  worse  than  an  infidd  v 
provides  not  for  his  bmily,  yet  himself  lives  udM 
viitliout  care.  He  jccounta  all  his  superiors,  jetrt** 
stifHy  upon  authority.  He  is  severe  to  hit  duUrS|t* 
cause  he  loveth  him  ;  and  by  being  lavoun^s  natoP 
enemy,  he  rerengeth  himself  upon  him. 

13.  He  believes  the  angel*  to  be  more  ezesUcBt  ^ 
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s  than  himself,  and  yet  accounts  them  his  servants 

believes  that  he  receives  many  good  things  hy  their 

ns,  and  yet  he  neither  prays  for  their  assistance,  nor 

v  them  thanks,  which  he  doth  not  disdain  to  do  to 

meanest  Christian. 

I.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king,  how  mean  so- 

'  he  be,  and  how  great  soever  he  be,  yet  he  thinks 

self  not  too  good  to  be  a  servant  to  the  poorest  saint 

S.  He  i9» often  in  prison,  yet  always  at  liberty;  a 

man,  though  a  servant.     He  loves  not  honour 

ogst  men,  yet  highly  prizeth  a  good  name. 

S.  He  believes  that  God  hath  bidden  every  man  that 

1  him  good  to  do  so ;  he  yet  of  any  man  is  the  most 

nkftil  to  them  that  do  aught  for  him.    He  would  lay 

n  his  life  to  save  the  soul  of  his  enemy,  yet  will 

adventure  upon  one  sin  to  save  the  life  of  him  who 

edhis. 

7.  He  swears  to  his  own  hindrance,  and  changeth 

;,  yet  he  knoweth  that  his  oath  cannot  tie  him  to  sin. 

18.  He  believes  Christ  to  have  no  need  of  anything 
doth,  yet  maketh  account  that  he  doth  relieve  Christ 
ill  his  acts  of  charity.  He  knoweth  he  can  do  nothing 
himself,  yet  labours  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
sprofesseth  he  can  do  nothing,  yet  as  tnily  professeth 
I  can  do  all  things :  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood 
mot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  belie veth  he 
aH  go  to  heaven  both  body  and  soul. 

19.  He  trembles  at  God's  word,  yet  counts  it  sweeter 
him  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb,  and  dearer  than 
lOQMiids  of  gold  and  silver. 

50.  He  believes  that  God  will  never  damn  him,  and 
itftin  God  for  being  able  to  cast  him  into  hell.  He 
Boweth  he  shall  not  be  saved  by  nor  for  his  good  works, 
it  he  doth  all  the  good  works  he  can. 

51.  He  knoweth  Gk)d*s  providence  is  in  all  things,  yet 
10  diligent  in  his  calling  and  business,  as  if  he  were 
>  cat  oat  the  thread  of  his  own  happiness.  He  believes 
iforo-band  that  God  hath  purposed  what  he  shall  be, 
Mitiyit  nothing  can  mi^e  him  to  alter  his  purpose; 
Bt  piays  and  endeavours,  as  if  he  would  force  God  to 
(«)  him  for  ever. 

&L  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he  is  cons- 
ent Qod  means  to  give ;  and  the  more  assured  he  is, 
^BMre  earnestly  he  prays  for  that  he  knows  he  shall 
nv  obtain,  and  yet  gives  not  over.  He  prays  and 
ibom  for  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  be  no  less 
^ipf  without ;  he  prays  with  all  his  heart  not  to  be 
d  ioto  temptation,  yet  rejoiccth  when  he  is  fallen  into 
(lunes  L  2,  12) ;  he  believes  his  prayers  are  heard 
Oiwhen  they  are  denied,  and  gives  thanks  for  that 
^  he  prays  against 

21  He  hath  within  him  both  flesh  and  spirit,  yet  he 
not  a  double-minded  man ;  he  is  often  led  captive  by 
I  lav  of  SID,  yet  it  never  gets  dominion  over  him  ;  ho 
mot  sin,  yet  can  do  nothing  without  sin.  He  doth 
tidiig  against  his  will,  yet  he  doth  what  he  would  not 
wavers  aud  cbabteth,  yet  obtains. 
^  He  is  oAen  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  it  is  as  Mount 


Sion  ;  he  is  a  scii^ent  and  a  dove,  a  lamb  and  a  lion,  a 
reed  and  a  cedar.  He  is  sometimes  so  troubled  that  he 
thinks  nothing  to  be  true  in  reh'gion,  yet  if  he  did  think 
so,  he  could  not  at  all  be  troubled.  He  thinks  some- 
times that  God  hath  no  mercy  for  him,  yet  resolves  to 
die  in  the  pursuit  of  it  He  believes,  like  Abraham, 
against  hope,  and  though  he  cannot  answer  God*s  logic, 
yet,  with  the  woman  of  Canaan,  he  hopes  to  prevail  with 
the  rhetoric  of  importunity. 

25.  He  wrestles  and  yet  prevails ;  and  though  yield- 
ing himself  unworthy  of  the  least  blessing  he  enjoys, 
yet,  Jacob-like,  he  will  not  let  Him  go  without  a  new 
blessing ;  he  sometimes  thinks  himself  to  have  no  grace 
at  all,  and  yet  how  poor  and  afllicted  soever  he  be,  he 
would  not  change  conditions  with  the  most  prosperous 
man  under  heaven  that  is  a  manifest  worldling. 

26.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  the  ordinances  of  God 
do  him  no  good,  yet  he  would  rather  part  with  his  life 
than  be  deprived  of  them. 

27.  He  was  born  dead,  yet  so  that  it  had  been  murder 
for  any  to  have  taken  his  life  away.  After  he  began  to 
live,  he  was  ever  dying. 

28.  And  though  he  hath  an  eternal  life  begun  in 
Dim,  yet  he  makes  account  he  hath  a  death  to  pass 
through. 

29.  He  counts  self-mi}rder  a  heinous  sin,  yet  is  ever 
busied  in  crucifying  the  flesh,  and  in  putting  to  death 
his  earthly  members,  not  doubting  but  there  will  come 
a  time  of  glory,  when  he  shall  be  esteemed  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  ap- 
pearing with  boldness  at  his  throne,  and  asking  anything 
he  needs,  being  endued  with  humility  by  acknowledging 
his  great  crimes  and  oflences,  and  that  he  deserveth 
nothing  but  severe  punishment 

30.  He  believes  his  soul  and  body  shall  be  as  full  of 
glory  as  them  that  have  more,  and  no  more  full  than 
theirs  that  have  less. 

31.  He  lives  invisible  to  those  that  see  him,  and 
those  that  know  him  best  do  but  guess  at  him,  yet  those 
many  times  judge  more  truly  of  him  than  he  doth  of 
himself. 

32.  The  world  will  sometimes  account  him  a  saint 
when  God  accounteth  him  a  hypocrite ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  world  branded  him  for  a  hypocrite,  then  God 
owned  him  for  a  saint 

33.  His  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.  His  soul, 
which  was  put  into  his  body,  is  not  to  be  perfected  with- 
out his  body,  yet  his  soul  is  more  happy  when  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  his  body  than  when  it  was  joined  unto  it ; 
and  his  body,  though  torn  in  pieces,  burned  to  ashes, 
ground  to  powder,  turned  to  rottenness,  shall  be  no 
loser. 

34.  His  Advocate,  his  Surety,  shall  be  his  Judge; 
his  mortal  part  shall  become  immortal,  and  what  was 
sown  in  corruption  and  defilement  shall  be  raised  in 
incomiption  and  glory ;  and  a  finite  creature  shall  poa- 
sess  an  infinite  happiness.  - 

Glort  be  to  God. 


THE  FAMILY  TRBA8URT. 
BUST  OP  KE8.  ETTTT  TSEVYLTAH. 

Bt  THE  ACTUoa  Of  "OEiEoaiCLsa  of  tbk  schSsbebo-cotta  vuhlt." 


■THINK  DO  one  ever  bad  m  maa;  kind*  of 
hi^pineN  mixed  blether  in  their  cup  u 
I  have. 
I  can  hardlj  eyer  get  bejond  "  adora- 
tion" and  "thanksgiving"  in  ray  "acta 
of  pietj"  now,  except  when  I  have  to 
make  "confeuion"  of  not  having  been 
half  tbanlcful  enough. 

For  Hugh  18  to  be  b  is  father's  curate,  and  Panon 
Spencer  told  Mother  it  has  always  been  understood 
that,  after  him,  the  living  will  be  given  to  Hugh,  so 
that  we  are  to  have  the  great  jo;,  Hugh  and  I,  of 
having  it  for  our  buiinena  in  life,  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can  all  oui  lives  long  to  tboie  who  have  known  us  from 
our  childhood.  All  the  good  we  can  in  every  kind  of 
wa;.  Other  people  have  it  for  their  calling,  the  thing 
given  them  to  do,  to  fight  in  the  Eiug't  armies,  or  to 
make  laws,  or  to  mate  other  people  keep  them,  or  to  buj 
and  sell,  or,  like  Betty,  to  make  butter  and  scrub  fioors, 
doing  what  good  the;  can,  b;  the  way,  or  after  their 
work  ii  done ;  but  doing  good  is  to  be  oui  buaiaesB, 
profession,  study,  always,  every  day,  Hugh's  aitd  mine. 
In  the  moraing  we  are  to  think  who  there  are  around 
un  to  be  helped  or  con:forted,  turned  out  of  the  wrong 
way,  cheered  on  in  tiie  right.  With  others,  mainte- 
nance, Izaffic,  are  necessary  objects.  We  need  not  have 
one  selfish  object  in  life.  The  poorest  must  fbel  there 
is  alwayi  one  door  in  the  parish  fwa  which  the;  will 
not  be  turned  away.  Those  who  have  sunk  tlie  lowest 
must  feel  that  there  is  always  one  hand  that  wiU  not 
fear  to  be  polluted  b;  touching  them  to  lift  them  up. 

And  all  this  will  not  be  a  romantic  enterprise  for  us, 
but  simple,  plain  duty,  which  is  so  much  sweeter. 

For  Hugh  says  it  is  a  desecration  of  the  endowmenta 
which  were  given  of  old  fur  aocrcd  purposes,  when  the 
clergy  treat  their  incomes  as  if  Uiey  were  like  on;  com- 
mon produce  of  traffic,  or  estate  of  inheritance,  or  wages 
of  secular  work.  It  is  consecrated  wealth  stiU,  he  sa;s ; 
and  when  we  have  used  what  we  need  for  a  aimple  and 
unpretentious  household,  we  owe  our  fiupecfluous  stores 
to  the  Church  and  tiie  poor.  All  Christians,  lie  says, 
arc  indeed  stewards  of  consecrated  wealth,  but  the 
clergy,  he  thinks,  more  eapeciall;.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
grace, he  thinks,  if  the  distinction  between  the  Popish 
derg;  and  ours  were  that  ours  are  lecularutd  into  mere 
tluift;  farmers,  or  little  squires.  It  is  not  in  demied- 
ntit  we  should  differ  bom  the  ancient  priesthood. 

I  am  afhud  it  is  the  parsonesses  that  put  things 


wrong  sometimes.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  a  hiii 
to  Hugh.  I  must  not  grudge  hia  going  onl  ii 
evening  on  an;  summons  of  duty,  on  stormy  nigbb, 
though  he  may  seem  wearied  already  with  tfas 
work.  I  must  not  let  an;  womaoiah  fean  pnfB 
visiting  the  wok,  even  though  the  ncknMs  be  i 
contagious  pestilence.  Should  I  be  lesa  hnm  tl 
soldier's  wife,  or  a  poor  fishenun'sT  Men  ani 
to  peril  their  Uvea  and  to  wear  out  their  stKef 
work,  Hugh  says ;  and  if  the  Parson'a  calling  *1 
be  without  its  perils  and  toils,  it  would  be  ksi  t 
than  the  sailor's,  or  the  shepherd'a,  or  the  mine 
an;  other  working  man's,  and  therefore  lew  Oak 

Easy  things  for  roe  to  intend ;  but  imt  so  saq 
when  the  peril  or  the  trial  oomes  1  Yet  If  ws  I 
have  the  true  blessing  of  our  calling,  we  moitgii 
to  it,  Ho^  sap,  not  aa  a  paradiae,  but  as  a  ooq 
And  then  it  will  be  wt,  alwap  we !  and  that  mak 
the  difference. 

Yet  how  could  I  bear  to  take  this  happincM  if  it 
to  bring  loss  to  Mother,  if  I  caught  hs  tender  •)« 
now  and  then  watching  me  wiatfully,  and  flOni 
tears,— and  she  still  so  feeble.  But  tliis  will  m 
take  me  from  her,— not  at  all  at  fint,  fM"  we  an  It 
our  home  under  this  dear  old  nx^ — to  Utat  it  ■ 
all  gain  to  Mather  and  to  Father  too.  And  then  1 
some  one  to  consult  about  everytbii^  BecaiM 
that  is  another  especial  bleaung)  Hugh  knows  *1 
aUaboutusalL  He  has  watched  UothwMaai 
as  I  have ;  and  we  can  plan  tegeUur  about  tbe  kli 
of  helping  Jack,  without  m;  telling  him  anythiig 
of  the  things  I  scarcely  could  hftve  bdd  aten  Bi 
he  had  not  known  them  before. 

Hugh  is  not  at  all  hopeleaa  about  Jack,  aKbn 
knows  all ;  but  be  says  he  aeema  like  sotns  mi 
dream,  and  he  does  think  it  most  be  a  rough  cd 
will  vtka  him. 

Father  and  Betty  are  so  bus;  dewing  out  n 
pairing  the  room*  in  tbe  older  part  of  the  hani% 
are  to  be  ours,^-delightfuI  old  rooma  with  gmt 
cliimneya,  and  one  in  a  tower  with  a  long  udM 
dow,  which  is  to  be  Hugh's  own  den.  It  is  U| 
and  from  tbe  casement,  throt^  an  tqicningof  thi 
;ou  catch  one  glimpae  of  the  sea, — •  teigbt  line  fl 
on  sunn;  days,  at  evening  a  dim  heaviagcloiidiifl 
against  tbe  green  gold  of  the  suoaet ;  aitd  alwan 
says,  a  path  for  thought  to  sail  on,  out  into  Ihi 
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Bng^  and  I  have  dived  into  forgotten  stores  in  the 
ober-room,  and  fished  up  wonderful  pearls  in  the 
bpe  <^  old  oaken  chairs,  which  only  want  their  backs 
KidBd,  and  tables  which  only  want  a  leg  or  two  to  be 
^statdy. 

^etty  thinks  little  of  these  discoveries,  saying  con- 
ilj  that  ten  shillings'  worth  of  furniture  from  the 
•p  in  Falmouth  is  worth  them  all.  But  then, 
ving  and  associations  have  no  value  in  Betty's 
entoiy. 

31ie  thinks  much  more  oi  Mother's  purchases  and 
.nufactures,  although  she  says  dotbes  in  these  days 
t  mere  cobwebs  compared  to  the  stuffs  of  our  fore- 
liMSi  when  Mastei's  great-grandmother's  wedding 
9m  survived  to  become  a  christening  robe  for  Master, 
d  after  that  a  covering  for  the  best  sofa,  and  looked 
good  as  new  to  the  last 

But  Mother  and  Betty  have  become  quite  confidential 
Me  i&ore  over  the  matter,  Betty's  sober  and  conser- 
■live  views  about  woolseys  and  linseys  having  in  some 
BMBore  restored  the  confidence  in  her  judgment,  so 
aieh  impaired  in  Mother's  mind  by  her  views  about 
kfae  Methodists. 

Hugh  said  the  other  day  there  is  no  doubt  Mr.  John 
Wedey  would  recognise  Mother  to  be  a  most  saintly 
WMuo,  if  he  knew  her ;  and  that  he  feels  sure,  if  Mother 
bevMr.  John  Wesley,  his  life  of  labour,  his  entire 
devotion  to  Ood,  his  unlimited  benevolence  and  bene- 
teoe  to  mai^  his  attachment  to  the  Church  services, 
Ai  VDold  revere  him  as  next  to  the  apostles.  It  is  the 
fmteit  trial  of  Reformers,  he  thinks,  that  they  have 
iftn  to  be  blamed  and  misunderstood  by  the  ^ood  men 
iaivomen  of  their  times. 

&  tajB  if  Motiier  had  lived  in  Martin  Luther's  time 
Aemigjit  probably  have  prayed  for  him  in  her  convent 
m  ft  piodigid  whilst  living  by  the  very  faith  he  sjient  his 
^toivodaim. 

**  Bi^  if  Mother  had  lived  in  a  convent,  Hugh,"  I  said, 
^'dw  would  never  have  been  married,  and  she  would 
^ been  a  Papist ;  which  would  have  been  impossible" 

fie  aniled,  and  said,— 

^'Bot  Kitty,  Mr.  Wesley  thinks  some  of  the  holiest 
P^  who  ever  lived  were  Roman  Catholics." 

''That  must  have  been  when  there  was  nothing  else 
^peqdetobe,"lBaid. 

"Hay,"  he  replied,  "Mr.  Wesley  says  now,  *I  dare 
^  eidude  firom  the  Church  catholic  all  those  congre- 
9to  in  which  onscriptural  doctrines,  which  cannot 
hlffinaed  to  be  the  pure  word  of  Qod  are  sometimes, 
^limiiientiy  preached;  neither  all  those  congregations 
kfbich  the  sacraments  are  not  duly  administered, — 
(i  the  Choreh  of  Rome)  whoever  they  are  that  have 
^  spirit^  one  hope^  one  Lord,  one  £aith,  one  God  and 

htherofalL"* 

^That  la  a  great  comfort,"  I  said.  "But  I  think 
wbadbetterDot conjecture  what  Mother  would  have 
to  if  she  had  Uved  in  Martin  Luther's  days.     No- 
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thing  bewilders  my  brain  like  thinking  what  might  have 
been  if  something  else  had  been.  Thank  God,  Hugh, 
she  did  not  live  in  th)6e  old  dark  days,  nor  any  of 


us." 

"  I  am  very  thankful  i/ou  did  not  at  any  rate,  Kitty," 
he  said,  with  Ids  quiet  smile,  which  is  as  joyous  as 
laughter,  "at  least  unless  we  had  all  been  transplanted 
together." 

But  I  was  intending  to  write  about  Betty,  and  I  have 
wandered  quite  away. 

One  evening  about  a  fortnight  since,  Father  was  sitting 
after  supper  in  one  comer  of  the  hall,  smoking  some 
Virginian  tobacco  a  ship's  captain  had  brought  liim 
lately  as  a  present^  with  the  Book  on  Fortification  open 
before  him,  and  Mother  and  I  were  busy  cutting  out 
garments  at  the  deal  table  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire, 
when  Betty,  after  removing  the  supper,  announced  her 
intention  of  joining  the  Methodist  Society  which  met 
in  the  village. 

Mother  said  gravely, — 

"  You  can  do  as  you  like,  Betty,  indeed  I  suppose 
you  will  do  as  you  like.  This  new  kind  of  religion 
seems  to  make  that  a  necessity  for  every  one." 

Very  severe  words  for  Mother ;  yet  Mother  being  the 
gentlest  of  beings,  is  nevertheless  in  her  gentle  way 
absolutely  impenetrable  when  once  her  mind  is  made 
up. 

"  Once  for  all,  however,  Betty,"  she  continued  laying 
down  her  scissors,  and  speaking  in  the  low  quiet  tone 
neither  Jack  nor  I  ever  thought  of  resisting.  "  I  think 
it  my  duty  faithfully  to  warn  you.  I  do  not  understand 
this  religion  of  violent  excitement  and  determined  self- 
will.  The  religion  I  believe  in  is  one  which  enables  us 
to  control  our  feelings  and  yield  up  our  self-wilL 

"  Missis,"  said  Betty,  "  I  may  as  well  speak  my  mind 
out  at  once  too.  If  you  mean  that  I  couldn't  keep 
back  my  tears  at  the  Sacrament  yesterday,  no  more  I 
couldn%  nor  I  scarce  can  now  when  I  think  of  it.  For 
the  blessed  Lord  himself  was  tkertf  and  I  felt  as  sure 
of  it  as  that  poor  woman  who  washed  his  feet  with  her 
tears.  I  felt  it  was  the  Lord  himself  giving  himself  to 
me,  and  showing  me  he  loved  me,  and  had  died  for  me, 
and  that  my  sins  were  forgiven.  Didn't  old  Widow 
Jennifer  rouse  up  all  the  town  with  her  crying  and 
sobbing  when  her  poor  lost  boy  came  back,  that  was 
thought  to  be  wrecked ;  and  didn't  he  sob  too,  bearded 
man  as  he  was  ?  And  is  it  any  wonder  I  should  cry  at 
finding  my  God?  Sure  enough.  Missis,  I  was  ship- 
wrecked worse  than  Jeimifer's  son,  and  sure  enough 
my  Qod  is  more  to  mo  than  any  mother  and  son  to 
each  other.  0  Missis,  if  you  only  knew  how  lost  I  had 
been,  you  wouldn't  wonder.  You'd  wonder  I  kept  as 
quiet  as  I  did." 

Mother  was  silent  some  little  time.  Her  kind 
thoughtful  eyes  moistened  and  then  were  cast  down,  and 
she  only  said  very  gently, — 

"I  know  such  assured  peace  and  such  joys  have  been 
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given  to  some,  Betty,  but  they  were  great  saints,  and  I 
think  it  was  generally  just  before  their  death.*' 

**  Well,  Missis,"  said  Betty,  simply,  ^'  I  am  sure  I  am 
no  great  saint,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  am  like  to  die, 
but  I  know  that  none  but  the  Lord  could  give  me  joy 
like  that ;  and  if  it's  for  me,  surely  it's  for  alL  And 
John  Nelson  says  our  parsons  say  so  every  Sunday." 

«  The  parsons  say  every  Sunday^  every  one  may  know 
their  sins  are  forgiven ! "  exclaimed  Mother. 

"  Every  one  who  repents  and  believes,"  said  Betty. 
"  Mr.  John  Nelson  made  me  see  how  it  says  in  the 
Prayer-book,  '  He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  those 
who  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  Holy  Gos- 
pel.' And  if  I  ever  felt  anything  truly  in  my  life.  Missis, 
I've  felt  sorry  for  my  sins,  and  hated  them,  and  they 
say  that  is  repentance.  And  if  I  believe  anything  in 
the  world,  it  is  that  the  blessed  Lord  died  on  the  Cross 
for  sinners,  and  John  Nelson  says  that  is  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel. So  that,  now,  whenever  our  parson  comes  to  that, 
my  heart  leaps  for  joy.  For  it  isn't  '^  trill  pardon,"  but 
**  pardoneth"  and  that  must  mean  forgives  now.  So  it's 
all  the  same  to  me  as  if  the  parson  said,  "Betty  Ros- 
kelly,  God  Almighty  has  commanded  me  to  tell  you  he 
forgives  you  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  And  Missis,"  concluded  Betty,  "  I  don't  mind 
how  little  I  can  understand  the  sermon,  when  that's  so 
plain.  So  when  the  parson  gets  into  the  pulpit,  I  listen 
to  the  text,  (which  is  most  times  plain  too),  and  then  I 
think, '  Now  he's  going  to  preach  to  the  learned  folks, 
like  himself,  but  Fve  got  my  sermon  already,  and  it's 
enough  for  me ;'  so  I  sit  and  think,  quite  content." 

"  But,"  resumed  Mother  after  a  pause,  *'  you  have  heard 
those  words  every  Sunday  of  your  life.  What  ftiakes 
tlie  absolution  such  a -new  and  strange  thing  to  you  ?" 

''I  can't  well  say,  Missis,"  said  Betty,  "unless  it  is 
the '  now*  and  '  me,*  I  always  listened  to  it  all  as  if  the 
parson  were  reading  good  words  made  a  long  time  ago 
about  good  things  a  long  way  off  to  be  given  after  a 
long  while  to  I  didn't  exactly  know  who.  But  when  I 
came  to  see  that  it  is  God  not^  forgiving  me,  that  makes 
all  the  difference." 

"Now,  if  the  Prayer-book  makes  you  so  content, 
Betty,"  said  Mother,  shifting  her  attack,  "  what  do  you 
want  with  those  new-fangled  meetings?" 

"It's  the  meetings  that  make  me  understand  the 
prayers,  Missis,"  said  Betty,  persisting. 

"  I  hope  you  do  understand  them,  Betty,  and  are  not 
deluding  yourself,"  said  Mother,  and  having  thus  re- 
served her  rights  to  the  last  word,  she  abandoned  the 
contest,  and  Betty  retired. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  as  we  were  all  gathered 
round  the  fire,  Father  said,— 

"  My  dear,  I  advise  you  to  have  no  more  theological 
discussions  with  Betty.  She  turned  your  position  neatly 
with  her  quotations  from  the  Prayer-book." 

Mother  coloured  a  little. 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  we  pray  every  Sunday  against 
schism  as  well  as  against  heresy,  and  I  am  very  much 


afraid  of  people  deluding  themBdves  into  a  kind  of 
religious  insanity  with  this  new  religioiL'' 

"  Bfy  dear,"  said  Father,  "I  have  aeen  a  good  miBf 
religions,  and  not  too  much  ieligi<Hi  in  the  world  viftiB 
of  them  together.    I  am  not  much  afraid  of  aichin 
which  sends  people  to  dmrch,  n<Hr  of  an  inaanitj  which 
makes  them  good  servants.    These  are  stnmgetimei 
The  squire  told  me  to-day  they  have  sent  poor  Joha     ' 
Greenfield  to  prison,  and  when  I  asked  him  why,  (for 
though  the  poor  fellow  was  a  sad  drunkard  and  iD-Iiiec 
in  years  past,  since  he  has  taken  up  with  the  Methodirta 
he  has  been  as  steady  as  old  Time),  he  said,  'whjthtt 
man  is  well  enough  in  other  things ;  bat  hii  impadfloo^ 
is  not  to  be  borne.    Why,  sir,  he  says  he  knowi  hi^ 
sins  are  forgiven.'*    But,"  concluded  Father, gnvd^s 
"  there  are  some  old  soldiers  who  might  think  poor  JoIl0 
Greenfield's  penalty  worth  bearing,  if  they  eonUshsrehB^ 
crime." 

Mother  is  always  easily  melted  oat  of  -the  i^idifyc*^ 
controversy  by  any  symptom  of  yielding  on  the  otb^^ 
side.  It  is  so  foreign  to  her  nature  that  (as  I  bsr^ 
noticed  with  other  gentle  people),  the  veiyeflbitreqair»^ 
to  enter  on  it  makes  her  for  the  time  more  stiff 
unyielding  when  she  begins;  just  as  I  have  noticed  thik 
captain  of  militia  will  wear  his  untried  swoid  with 
as  fierce  and  military  an  air  as  Father,  who  loog^^ 
through  the  great  Puke^s  campaigns.  But  now, 
Father's  pensive  face,  she  gkdlj  doffisd-her  anDOuri 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  said, — 

"  My  love,  the  Bible  says  '  there  is  fbcgiTeDesi 
God  for  all.'"  And  lowering  her  voice  she 
"  When  I  look  at  the  Cross  of  oar  Savioar,  and  see  Hixv 
suffer  and  hear  Hun  plead,  it  seems  impovible  th**^ 
God  cantiot  forgive,  and  then  again  when  I  look  it  kb? 
sins,  I  think  it  is  almost  impoesiUe  he  can.  And 
my  love,"  she  said,  "I  find  no  oomfdrt  bat  in  looking 
the  Cross  of  my  Lord  again.  And  perhaps  it  may 
the  same  for  you." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  said  with  a  grave  miM 
looking  into  her  dear,  pure,  tender  face. 

"  Thy  sins,  Polly,  must  be  a  great  weight  iaktd  • 
Faith  I  would  like  to  hear  thy  confessions.  'TihI^T 
I  was  too  worldly  and  too  glad  to  see  Kitty  so  hi9l7* 
Yesterday  I  was  too  sorry  to  see  my  hasbsad  in  ' 
passion.  Every  day  I  love  every  one  more  tiisn  * 
ought,  and  do  ten  times  more  for  them  thsa  tb^ 
deserve.'     Are  these  thy  confessions  t'* 

She  looked  a  little  grieved  at  his  taming  the  codwi^ 
tion  lightly,  and  soon  after  she  went  to  rest  t Bat  ^ 
morning  she  told  me  I  must  not  think  anythiogiif  ^  J 
it  was  only  a  way,  she  said,  dear  Father  had  tsqghti* 
the  army,  and  she  had  no  doabt  he  thou^t  fu  v0 
religiously  than  he  talked.    Nor  must  I  think  soyM 
of  what  he  said  about  the  sins  of  his  limner  life;  a  W 
and  gentler  heart,  she  said,  never  beat    The  bm*^ 
were  always  the  kindest    "  And  then,  Kitty,**  she  con- 
cluded, "  What  are  the  perils  and  temptations  of  ^^ 
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men  9  Perhaps  more  women  than  men  may 
J  and  safely  into  heaven;  but  every  man  who 
wast  be  a  hero,  and  a  king  fit  to  reign  over 

I  Father  and  I  were  left  alone,  he  said— 
it  is  a  strange  world.  Here  are  men  who 
bole  ten  commandments  at  defiance — ^im- 
i  good  man  for  confessing  his  sins  and 
ley  are  forgiven.  This  morning,  when  I  was 
dawn  looking  for  a  stray  sheep,  I  heard  a 
rave  sweet  singing;  and  I  found  it  was  a 
poor  tinners,  waiting  around  John  Wesley's 
;et  a  sermon  before  they  went  to  their  work, 
:  hymns  till  he  came  out  And  here's  Betty, 
per  like  the  Furies,  turned  saint;  and  your 
th  a  life  like  an  angel's,  bemoaning  her  sins, 
strange  world,  Kitty;  but  if  John  Nelson 
wBj  again,  I  would  go  and  hear  him.  Fm 
he  stout  Yorkshireman  mightn't  preach  as 
non  as  some  other  people  we  know.  And 
)d  deal  in  that  idea  of  Betty's,  about  the '  nW 

48.'" 

says  John  Nelson  is  a  wonderfiil  preacher, 

said;  ''and  some  people  think  Hugh's  own 

)  beautifuL" 

:  Hugh  a  Methodist  too  !**  said  Father,  pat- 

eek.    ''  But  who  said  that  Hugh's  sermons 

»utiful?" 

1  Farm  is  honoured  at  present  by  a  most  dis- 

guest. 

lys  since,  Cousin  Evelyn  announced  that  it 

mi  pleasure  to  pay  us  a  visit 

come  without  a  maid,"  she  wrote;  "for 
iisuaded  that  the  Cornish  people  are  heathens, 

offer  a  prayer  except  that  ships  may  be 
1  their  coasts ;  that  they  tie  lanterns  to  mares' 
ing  about  the  same  result,  the  poor  sailors 
them  fbr  guiding  lights;  that  when  ships  are 
ed,  they  murder  the  crew,  and  probably  eat 
rards,  but  of  this  she  is  not  sure;  of  the  perils 
oey,  however,  she  is  sura  And  ready  as  she 
rself  to  be  for  any  sacrifice  on  my  account,  I 
d  be  an  ungenerous  return  for  such  unUmited 
I  strain  it  so  far.  I  have  therefore  dispensed 
trvices,  promising  to  secure  her  a  slice  of  the 
IS  a  relic,  in  case  of  the  worst  And,  indeed, 
n  it  cannot  matter  much  my  having  a  maid  to 
e;  for  she  calls  Cornwall '  Western  Barbaiy,' 
that  whatever  fuhion  I  introduce  may  pass 
wt  Court  mod&  But,  Cousin  Kitty,  you  and  I 
r.  Mamma  knows  nothing  of  Miss  Pawsey ; 
do,  intend  to  bring  my  most  elaborate  bro- 
my  largest  hoops,  and  my  choicest  lace-lap- 
3  barber  at  Falmouth  to  arrange^  For  spec- 
t  can  any  woman  desire  better  than  that  most 
[  courtier  my  uncle,  and  that  most  perfect 
sn  my  annt?  to  say  nothing  of  my  sweet 


demure  cousin,  and  a  neighbouring  gentleman  who  has 
told  me  far  more  about  her  than  she,  fickle  goddess, 
ever  deigned  to  tell  me  about  him.  Happily  for  my 
heart.  Cousin  Jack  is  at  the  wars;  but  then  there  are 
Betty  and  Trusty.  I  am  wild  with  pleasure.  Cousin 
Kitty,  at  the  thought  of  seeing  you  alL  And  I  expect 
you  will  have  Mr.  John  Wesley  down  on  purpose  to  edi^F 
me. — Your  most  loving  cousin, 

**  EyELT5  Beauohamp." 

Father  shook  his  head  and  said  there  was  too  much 
truth  in  what  the  maid  said  about  the  Cornish  wreckers, 
to  make  it  a  matter  for  a  jest 

Mother,  however  softened  by  the  compliment  fc 
Father's  manners,  was  only  half  pleased  with  the  letter, 
and  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  yisit 

"  Such  an  extraordinary  mixture,  Kitty ! "  she  said — 
"  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Faknouth  barber,  Methodists  and 
hoop-petticoats !  What  are  we  to  do  with  such  a  fine 
lady— 4  young  woman,  too,  with  such  a  very  dangerous 
levity  as  regards  the  Church  ?  I  do  wish  you  had  not 
drawn  her  such  a  picture  of  me,  my  poor  fond  Kitty ! 
What  will  she  think  ?  However,  she  was  very  kind  to 
you,  and  we  must  do  our  best" 

Nor  was  Betty  more  pleased  than  Mother. 

''  It  was  a  blessing  indeed,"  she  said,  "  she  was  not 
to  bring  her  maid,  for  she  had  heard  that  London  maids 
were  far  finer  ladies  than  their  mistresses.  Not  that  she 
was  afraid  of  any  fine  lady,  mistress  or  maid;  for  who 
was  better  blood  than  the  Trevylyans  ?  And  she  should 
certainly  have  given  the  maid  a  bit  of  her  mind,  which 
might  have  done  her  good." 

But  knowing  the  angular  character  of  these  "  bits  of 
Betty's  mind,"  I  cannot  but  be  glad  at  Stubbs'  escape. 

And  now,  Cousin  Evelyn  has  been  here  only  a  week, 
and  has  conquered  every  heart  in  the  house,  from  Betty's, 
bristling  all  over  with  controversial  assertions  of  the 
glory  of  the  Trevylyans,  to  Mother's,  trembling  all  over 
with  the  sense  of  her  own  deficiencies,  and  the  terror  of 
Cousin  Evelyn's  grandeur,  and  wit,  and  heterodoxy. 

The  afternoon  she  arrived,  in  spite  of  Betty's  re- 
monstrances, the  table  was  set  as  usual  in  the  hall, 
instead  of  in  the  parlour.  It  was  just  growing  dusk. 
The  blaze  of  the  great  fire  of  logs,  on  the  hearth,  was  fast 
overpowering  with  its  ruddy  glow  and  quivering  shadows 
the  pale,  fading  daylight  Father  keptpacing  the  hall 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window,  declaring  Evelyn  ought 
to  have  been  here  an  hour  since.  Mother  hovered  about 
the  supper  table,  arranging  the  plates  with  a  nervous 
precision,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard  in  the 
court,  and  the  sound  of  a  ringing  voice,  and  in  another 
moment  I  was  leading  Cousin  Evelyn  in. 

She  looked  so  radiant,  it  seemed  to  me  she  brought 
the  day  back  again  into  the  house  as  she  entered  it,  her 
face  glowing  with  air  and  exercise,  the  feather  waving 
in  her  hat,  her  rich  brown  hair  knotted  behind  with 
scarlet*  and  falling  in  curls  over  her  blue  hahltiaf^ 


so 
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with  silver.  She  did  not  overpower  Mother  with  any 
great  vivacity,  or  with  any  violent  demonstrations  of 
affection.  The  ordinary  tones  of  her  voice  were  deep 
and  low,  with  a  kind  of  muffled  power,  and  her  man- 
ner was  composed  and  quiet.  And  this  evening 
there  was  a  reverent  tenderness  in  her  tones  whenever 
she  addressed  Father,  and  especially  Mother,  that  was 
most  winning.  Because  there  is  that  kind  of  power 
about  Cousin  Evelyn  that  makes  one  feel  her  affection 
something  givingy  not  ash'ng—A  strong,  kind  arm 
thrown,  round  you  to  cherish  yon,  rather  than  a  feeble, 
clinging  tendril,  twining  round  you  to  support  itself. 
And  her  reverence  or  admiration  always  seems  like  the 
condescension  of  a  queen  stooping  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Trusty,  having  investigated  her  rights  with  that  pecu- 
liar sense  (whatever  it  is)  residing  in  his  nose,  sanctioned 
her  at  Dnce  by  that  peculiar  power  of  language  residing 
in  his  tail. 

This  quiet  operation  was  his  ordinary  way  of  receiving 
any  new-comer ;  but  Cousin  Evelyn's  case  he  evidently 
felt  to  be  exceptional.  Like  every  one  else  with  Evelyn, 
but  quite  in  contradiction  of  his  own  usual  sentiments, 
Trusty  evidently  felt  her  approval  was  even  more  neces- 
sary than  his  in  the  acquaintance,  and  kept  sitting 
l>eside  her,  wistfully  gazing  into  her  face,  until  she 
honoured  him  with  a  friendly  pat  from  her  little  soft 
hand,  saying,  "  So,  you  are  Trusty ! "  when  he  was  satis- 
fied, and  retired  to  his  place  before  the  fire. 

The  household  have  all  expressed  to  me  their  appre- 
ciation of  Cousin  Evelyn  in  their  various  ways. 

Mother  said  the  next  morning,  as  I  took  her  the 
new  milk— 

"Kitty,  I  should  never  have  thought  Evelyn  so 
clever  as  you  say  sho  is.  She  seems  to  me  a  dear  good 
child,  not  at  all  wild^  nor  in  the  least  conceited.  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  in  her  conversation  to  lead  any  one 
to  think  she  knows  any  language  but  her  own,  nor  any- 
thing in  her  behaviour  to  indicate  the  least  dangerous 
tendency  towards  separatists  and  agitators;  and  not  a 
particle  of  the  fine  lady  about  her;  rathef  shy,  I  should 
have  thought  her.  I  am  sure  we  must  all  do  our  ut- 
most to  make  the  dear  child  feel  at  homo.  And  there 
is  a  strange  wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  Kitty,"  con- 
tinued Mother,  "that  goes  to  my  heart—a  kind  of 
orphaned  look.  Perhaps  her  home  is  not  as  happy  as 
ours,  with  all  its  splendour.  I  feel  strangely  drawn  to 
the  child.  I  have  a  kind  of  motherly  feeling  for  her, 
Kitty.    We  must  do  everything  to  make  her  happy." 

As  if  it  was  anything  strange  for  Mother's  heart  to 
have  a  kind  of  motherly  feeling  to  any  creatiu-e  she  had 
to  do  with  ! 

But  it  is  strange  she  should  notice  that  wistful  look 
in  Cousin  Evelyn's  eyes,  for  I  never  said  much  to  her 
about  Aimt  Beauchamp.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  hospitality.  Mother  always  taught  us  it 
would  be  such  a  treachery  to  gosriip  about  the  secrets  of 
any  home  where  we  are  welcomed. 

Father  on  the  contrary  said — 


"  That  child  is  monstrously  dever.  I  believe  Ertty, 
with  a  very  little  teaching  she  would  know  as  mnefa  of 
the  science  of  war  as  I  do.  She  entered  into  ny 
description  of  the  great  battle  of  Malplaqoet  as  intdK- 
gently  as  if  she  had  been  an  old  soldier.** 

Betty  has  said  little.  She  is  not  the  person  to  itifte 
her  colours  at  the  first  summons.  Bat  yesterday  mon- 
ing  when  I  came  back  from  the  milking  I  faand  OooiB 
Evelyn  established  with  Betty  in  the  dairy  on  tenoi  of 
intimacy  it  took  Jack  and  me  many  yean  to  win, 
actually  rolling  up  a  pat  of  butter  with  her  daintjlittk 
hands,  her  round  white  arms  hare  to  the  raffles  at  her 
elbows. 

And  afterwards  Betty  said  to  me— 

"  I  am  iK)t  going  to  say  Mrs.  Efdyn  is  what  ibe 
might  have  been  if  she  had  been  brought  up  in  tbe 
country  in  a  sensible  way;  but  a  fine  lady  she  is  not 
A  more  free  and  afiable  young  lady  I  never  did  set 
Her  fingers  are  not  all  thumbs,  she's  sense  enoaghfbr 
anything  if  she'd  only  been  taught,  poor  young  thing. 
And,"  continued  Betty  candidly,  ''thatfs  more  than  1 
thought  when  I  saw  her  first,  with  her  feathexs  sod  het 
ribbons,  and  her  coat  like  a  general's,  with  all  that  tin- 
sel stuff  about  it.    But  to  hear  her  talk  about  Panon 
Wesley  and  his  sermons,  with  that  fly  away  lace  on  her 
head,  and  her  long  curls,  and  those  little  hig^hedei^ 
red  slippers,  and  a  petticoat  like  a  hen  ooop,  was  more 
than  I  could  quite  take  in." 

"  But,  Betty,"  said  I,  "  these  things  are  no  more 
Cousin  Evelyn  than  my  woolsey  pettitooat  and 
bodice  to  me;  or  Mothei^s  cushion  and  cap  and  maal*^ 
kerchief  pinned  over  her  dress  to  her;  or  your  ftmi^-J 
cloak  and  hood  to  you." 

«  May  be,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Betty,  "but  Ttc  ip(*^< 
my  mind  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  she's  spoke  her  mini  ^ 
me.  And  I  hope  she'll  be  the  better  for  it,  for  I  thiza^ 
I  shalL*' 

By  this  I  knew  that  Betty  and  Coosin  Evelyn  \3M^ 
had  a  passage  at  arms,  the  usual  title  to  such  rights  <^ 
citizenship  as  Betty  can  confer. 

In  the  evening  w«  had  a  long  talk,  Evelyn  and  I,  ^ 
my  chamber,  before  we  went  to  bed.    Mother  had  f^oT- 
bished  up  an  old  state  bed  with  faded  tapestry  bangiti^ 
representing  Herodias  with  John  Baptist's  head  in  * 
charger,  and  had  plaeed  it  in  one  of  the  rooms  «bi^ 
-have  been  cleared  out  and  whitewashed  fbr  us.  ^ 
Cousin  Evelyn  entreated  not  to  be  put  into  such  glws^V 
company  again.  j 

The  first  night  she  slept  there  alone,  and  ahe  ^ 
clared  that  as  the  wood  fire  flickered  on  the  livid  anfi'l''' 
forms,  they  glowed  and  stirred  in  the  strangest  ^t 
and  that  she  should  never  be  able  to  tell  whether  tf 
unnatural  glare  that  came  over  the  coantenanee « 
Herodias,  just  as  she  was  going  to  deep,  was  mei4 
the  dying  flicker  of  the  embers,  or  that  prinoesa  hendf 
revivified  and  scowling  on  her  with  nrarderooa  cjd 
Accordingly  she  has  taken  refuge  with  me;  * 
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Our  ooDTenataon  b^an  about  Betty.    ETelyn  said— 

^  I  like  jou  all  yery  much,  Kitty,  but  I  am  not  sure 
thai  Betty  is  not  the  best  and  wisest  among  you,  and 
the  greatest  friend  to  me.  Aunt  Trevylyan  spoils  me 
by  her  tenderness,  and  Uncle  Trevylyan  by  his  courteous 
deference,  and  you  by  your  humility.  But  Betty  knows 
better,  and  she  has  given  me  a  bit  of  her  mind,  and  I 
have  given  her  a  bit  of  mine.  This  morning  I  asked 
her  to  teach  me  to  make  butter,  and  she  said,  '^  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  my  dear,  Til  teach  you  what  I  can,  although  I 
half  think  yon  are  after  nothing  but  a  bit  of  play.  But 
before  we  b^n,  I  must  tell  you  what's  been  on  my 
mind  for  some  time.  You  may  play,  my  dear,  with 
master  about  his  battles,  and  with  missis  at  learning  to 
lew,  and  with  me  at  making  butter,  if  you  like,  but  I 
Gan*^  abide  play  about  religion,  and  I  can't  think  it's 
anything  else  when  yon  talk  about  Parson  Wesley  and 
hia  w(Hiderful  words,  with  those  lappets  and  feathers 
flying  aboot  your  face,  and  tripping  on  your  little  red 
rtioes.  The  Bible's  plain;  and  I've  marked  a  text 
which  you'll  be  pleased  to  read." 

fiiie  gave  me  her  great  Bible,  and  I  read :  "  In  that 
day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tink- 
ling ornaments,"  &c  ''  But,  Betty,"  I  said,  « I  don't 
wear  any  tinkling  ornaments,  nor  nose  jewels,  nor  round 
tirea  like  the  moon,  nor  bells  in  my  toes." 

"You  may  smile,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  said  Betty  very 
giavdy, "  bnt  I  think  it's  no  laughing  matter.  If  that 
had  been  written  in  our  days,  my  dear,  your  lappets, 
■ad  ftubelowa^  and  hoop  petticoats  would  have  come  in, 
rare  enough.  And  it  iku  written  for  yon  and  me  as  stune 
aaif  it  bad  been  written  yesterday;  so  we've  got  to  under- 
stand il  Bnt  Parson  Wesley's  sermons  are  no  child's 
pliqrs  my  dear  "  she  concluded ; ''  and  if  you'd  felt  them 
tMffing  at  your  heart  as  I  have,  you'd  know  it ;  and  till 
yon  do,  Fd  rather  not  talk  about  them." 

"And  what  did  yon  say.  Cousin  Evelyn  ?"  I  asked. 

^I  was  angry,'*  said  Evelyn,  *<for  I  thought  Betty 
harsh  and  nnduuitable,  and  I  said,— 

'*  I  ham  felt  Panon  Wesley's  words,  Betty,  and  I 
have  learned  from  him  that  pride  and  vanity  can  hide 
in  other  places  besides  lappets  and  furbelows.  It's  a 
great  waifiure  we're  in,  and  the  Enemy  has  wiles  as  well 
aa  fiery  darts ;  and  it  is  not  always  so  sure  when  we 
hsie  driTen  the  enemy  out  of  sight  that  we  have  de- 
feated him.  We  may  have  driven  him  fwrther  in; 
into  the  eitadd  of  onr  hearts,  Betty^"  I  said ; ''  and  one 
ibe  in  the  citadel  is  worse  than  an  enemy  in  the  field." 

''And  what  did  Betty  answer  ?"  I  asked. 

^fiOie  answered  nothing,"  said  Evelyn.  ^<She  said, 
'Young  tXkE  were  very  wise  in  these  days,'  and  then 
she  began  to  give  me  my  lesson  in  making  butter.  But 
as  I  was  leaving  the  dairy  afterwards,  she  said,  'Mrs. 
BfelyB,  my  dear,  I  am  not  going  to  say  Fve  no  pride  or 
coiMxIt  of  my  own.  Maybe  we'd  better  each  look  to 
omael^HL*  I  gave  her  baud  a  hearty  shake,  and  I  know 
W6  shall  be  good  friends." 

{Margind  Ifote,—!  noticed  after  this  that  throughout 


her  visit  Cousin  Evelyn  wore  the  soberest  and  plain- 
est dresses  she  had.) 

Then  after  a  pause  Cousin  Evelyn  continued,  in  a 
soft  and  deep  tone, — 

"Cousin  Kitty,  I  no  longer  wonder  at  your  being  the 
dear  little  creature  you  are.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
could  help  growing  up  good  and  sweet  here,  in  such  a 
home.  I  love  you  all  so  much  !  Aunt  Trevylyan  has 
just  such  a  sweet,  choice  aromatic  "odour  of  sanctity" 
about  her  as  old  George  Herbert  would  have  delighted 
to  enshrine  in  one  of  his  quaint  vases  of  perfume — 
those  dear  old  hymns  of  his ;  a  kind  of  fragrance  of  fresii 
rose  leaves  and  Oriental  spices,  all  blended  into  a  sacred 
incense.  And  dear  Uncle  Trevylyan  and  I,  Kitty,  have 
talks  I  am  afraid  your  mother  would  think  rather  dan- 
gerous, during  those  long  walks  of  ours  over  the  cliffs 
and  through  the  fields.  He  likes  to  hear  about  John 
Nelson  and  the  Wesleys,  and  their  strong  homely  say- 
ings, and  their  brave  daring  of  mobs,  and  their  patient 
endurance  of  toil  and  weariness.  He  said  one  day  he 
had  been  used  to  think  of  religion  as  a  fair  robe  to 
make  women  such  as  your  Mother  (how  he  loves  her, 
Kitty !)  even  lovelier  than  they  were  by  nature,  to  be 
reverently  put  on  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  and,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  hereafter  in  heaven.  But  of  a  religion  for 
every  day  and  all  day,  here  and  now,  to  be  worn  by  all 
and  woven  into  the  coarse  stuff  of  everyday  life — a  re- 
ligion to  be  girt  about  a  man  on  the  battle-field,  and  at 
the  mine,  and  in  the  fishing-boat,  he  had  scarcely 
thought  till  he  met  John  Nelson. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  take  Cousin  Evelyn  to  all 
our  old  familiar  haunts.  She  is  more  delighted  with 
our  wild  seas  and  rocky  shores  than  even  I  had  ex- 
pected. She  makes  me  see  beautiful  pictures  in  things 
to  which  I  had  grown  so  accustomed  as  scarcely  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  view  from  the  shady  recesses  of  our 
"  Robinson  Crusoe's  Cave"  across  the  white  sands  and 
the  line  of  breakers  to  the  broad  sea  twinkling  in  count- 
less waves  on  and  on  to  the  horizon,  where  it  shone  a 
line  of  emerald  light  touching  the  opal  sky,  enchanted 
her.  She  said  she  had  no  idea  what  a  wealth  of 
radiance  floods  our  everyday  footsteps  in  the  open 
world,  until  she  looked  out  on  it  from  that  cavern. 

"  Think,  Cousin  Kitty,"  she  said,  "  we  are  walking 
every  hour  of  the  day  in  that  fairy  world  of  glory  and 
beauty  without  knowing  it ;  and  people  call  it  *  this 
everyday  life,'  and  this  *  work-a-day  world.'  Can  we  not 
understand  a  little,"  she  added,  "  how  it  is  that  God 
finds  it  for  our  profit  to  lead  us  sometimes  into  the 
shadows  ?" 

Often  she  longs  for  some  of  the  great  old  painters 
to  be  here  and  transfer  some  of  these  scenes  to  can- 
vas;—the  sea  with  its  amethyst  and  emerald  tints, 
the  strange  peaks,  and  pinnacles,  and  arched  bridges 
in  the  dark  rocks  against  which  the  snow-white 
waves  leap ;  the  little  openings  in  our  green  wooded 
valley,  through  which  we  catch  sunny  glimpses  of  the 
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tea.  She  and  Father  delight  to  compare  these  things 
with  the  landscapes  of  the  great  masters  which  he  has 
seen  in  Fhinders,  and  she  in  various  great  hooses  in 
England. 

Yet,  in  some  way,  there  is  a  difference  hetween 
Evelyn's  enjoyment  of  these  things  and  mine.  When 
she  would  pause  In  delight  and  amazement  and  ez- 
daim,  '^  What  a  picture !  what  a  flood  of  golden  light 
for  Cuyp !  what  a  contrast  that  sky  and  those  rocks 
would  make  for  Claude !"— at  first  I  used  to  wonder  at 
my  own  dulness  in  taking  it  all  so  quietly ;  until  one 
dAy,  when  I  said  so  to  Hugh,  he  replied, — 

^  It  is  not  dulness,  Kitty,  that  makes  you  never 
thmk  of  exclaiming,  every  now  and  then,  as  you  look 
at  your  Mother,  'What  a  picture  that  face  is!*  And 
yet  I  am  sure  Raphael  never  painted  a  countenance  of 
more  sacred  purity  and  tenderness  than  hen's.  It  is 
your  Mother's  face ;  you  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  you  know 
ft  too  well.  Its  sweet  heauty  has  been  shining  on  your 
heart  since  you  were  a  baby,  and  has  grown  part  of  you. 
It  is  so  with  nature.  Your  Cousin  Evelyn  has  been 
used  to  see  the  world  from  the  windows  of  magnificent 
mansions,  and  she  has  taste  to  see  it  is  grander  than 
any  picture-galleiy  they  contain.  But  still  it  is  a 
picture-gallery— a  collection  of  master-pieces  to  her.  I 
think  you  have  been  better  off.  You  have  not  gone  to 
see  the  beauties  of  nature  as  an  exhibition  ;  you  have 
grown  up  among  them,  and  done  your  every-day  work 
among  them ;  they  have  been  the  flowers  by  your  daily 
path,  the  familiar  walls  and  roof  of  your  home.  You 
have  lived,  as  it  were,  at  home  with  nature,  close  to 
her  heart.  Her  glorious  face  has  been  beaming  on  you 
like  your  Mother's  from  your  infancy.  She  is  no  mere 
picture  to  you,  she  is  your  friend.  You  do  not  gaze 
and  exclaim,  *  How  beautiful ! '  You  love  and  enjoy. 
Her  beauty  has  entered  into  your  very  heart.  It  does 
us  good  to  admire  what  is  good  and  beautiful.  But  it 
does  us  infinitely  more  good  to  love  it.  We  grow  like 
what  we  admire.  But  we  become  one  with  what  we 
love." 

I  suppose  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  Hugh 
says,  although  it  is  certainly  coloured  by  his  affection. 

But  I  do  feel  thankful  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live  in 
our  humble,  quiet  way,  seeing  the  sunrise  as  I  go  to 
milk  Daisy,  not  as  a  great  sight  to  rise  for  once  in  a  life- 
time ;  and  the  sunset  as  I  come  back  from  all  kinds  of 
homely  errands ;  hearing  the  birds,  not  as  a  concert  now 
and  then,  but  singing  close  to  my  chamber-window 
morning  and  evening;  the  same  rooks  cawing  in  the 
same  dear  old  elms ;  the  same  thrushes  building  year 
after  year  in  the  same  nest  in  the  old  thorn. 

Evelyn  told  me  to-day  she  had  had  a  conversation 
with  Betty  on  ecclesiastical  history,  in  reference  to  the 
great  multitude  of  Cornish  saints — St.  Just,  St.  Neot, 
St  Perran,  St.  Ives.  Betty,  it  seems,  has  a  theory  that 
they  were  the  John  Wesleys  and  the  John  Nelsons  of 
those  days,  sent  by  the  Almighty  to  wake  the  folks  up ; 


and  she  wonders  if  the  Methodiats  wiU  ev«r  M  aikep 
again,  as  the  converts  of  the  old  saints  must  bare  doM^ 
so  that  it  will  be  neediul  for  firesh  sunts  to  be  senti^ 
to  awake  them. 

Most  of  all,  however,  I  admire  Cooain  Evelyn  wbenibe 
is  talking  to  Hugh.  She  enters  into  his  hi^  poipoM) 
and  wide  hopes  for  the  world,  with  sach  enthnsiaiffl.  I 
used  to  feel  like  a  dwarf  beside  her.  But  now  I  oh^ 
feel  like  a  creature  of  a  smaller  kind,  not  dwaiftd,  F 
trust,  thank  Qod,  but  naturally  of  a  leas  size  and  ment 
to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  Cousin  Evelyn,  but  with, 
that  little  space  and  that  humble  growth  so  content, » 
fully  content ! 

My  only  fear  is  sometimes  lest  I  should  make  Hogh's 
world  narrow  and  his  purpose  dwindle  to  my  d^g^ee* 
When  he  and  Evelyn  converse,  they  seem  to  enooU» 
each  other,  and  I  have  no  power  to  originate  anything 
I  can  only  sympathize  with  their  parposee,  and 
out  their  thoughts  in  some  little  homely  way.   I 
afraid  Evelyn  would  have  helped  Hngh  mudi  better. 
But  I  cannot  help  that    I  could  not  chooee  for  him. 
And  he  chose  me—not  some  ideal  woman  who  might  be 
ten  times  better  for  him— but  me  myself,  little  Kittf 
Trevylyan,  just  as  I  am.    And  as  it  was  no  dioioe  of 
mine,  but  his,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  iti  being 
right,  it  is  such  a  sure,  deep,  unutterable  joy.    I  mnit 
just  accept  it  all,  and  be  happy,  and  love  Qod  aDdeveiy 
one  ten  times  as  much  as  ever. 

We  have  had  a  charming  little  excursion  round  part 
of  the  coast.  Father,  and  Evelyn,  and  I,  and  on  onrwij 
home  we  were  present  at  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  gmi 
field-preachings  at  Gwennap  Pit ;  and  as  it.  came  in  our 
way,  so  that  Mother  could  not  be  grieved,  I  am  to  ^ 
we  were  there.  Because  I  would  not  go  for  the  world 
anywhere  to  grieve  Mother,  for  a  rdigioui  pleisare, 
more  than  for  any  other  pleasure.  And  althoogh  Mr. 
Wesley's  field-preachings  are  infinitely  more  than  i 
religious  pleasure  to  Betty  and  thousands  of  othen,  I 
do  not  see  that  they  would  be  so  to  Cousin  Evelp 
and  me. 

We  started  on  two  horses,  I  on  a  pillion  behind 
Father ;  Evelyn  dressed  in  as  sober  attire  as  she  cooU 
find  in  her  wardrobe,  not  to  attract  too  much  attentioa 
This,  as  it  happened,  was  a  great  comfort  (for  I  moit 
confess  Cousin  Evelyn's  first  appearance  at  our  choidii 
in  her  large  straw  hat  trimmed  with  flowers,  her  rich 
violet  silk  dress,  festooned  over  her  green  lHt)cadt 
petticoat,  her  Paduasoy  mantle,  scarlet  stockiqgi,  vA 
leopard  skin  muff,  did  considerably  disfaract  the  oon* 
gregation) ;  and  I  should  not  at  all  have  enjoyed  her 
appearing  in  any  such  dainty  attire  under  Mr.  Weile/i 
penetrating  eyes  at  Qwennap. 

How  little  the  ancient  miners  thought,  as  tbej  cat 
deep  and  wide  into  the  lonely  hillside  of  Cam  Hath, 
how  they  were  excavating  a  church  for  tern  of  thoor 
sands.  When  we  arrived  at  the  place  thoosands  d 
people  were  there  already,  standing  about  in  gnmpi 
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veniiig  eagerly,  or  sitting  on  the  rocks  and  turf  in 
Qoe,  wuting  the  airlYal  of  the  preacher.  Still  more 
I  more  continued  to  stream  in—whole  families  from 
dj  cottagee  on  the  moors,  the  mother  carrying  the 
rf,  and  the  fitther  leading  the  little  ones,  leaving  the 
ne  empty ;  companies  of  miners,  with  grim  faces  and 
khes,  from  the  mines ;  fishermen,  with  rough  weather- 
lien  hcea  from  the  shores.  Few  of  the  countenances 
re  dull ;  many  of  them  were  wild,  with  dark  dis- 
reDed  hair,  eager  dark  eyes,  and  rugged,  expressive 
tares.  Evelyn  whispered, — 
*If  I  were  Mr.  Wesley,  I  would  infinitely  rather 
4udi  to  this  wild-looking  congregation  than  to  a  coi- 
tion of  the  stony,  stolid  faces  of  the  midland  counties, 
to  a  smooth-faced  London  audience.  There  is  some 
t  to  he  struck  out  of  these  eyes.  How  historical  the 
3ged  faces  are,  Cousin  Kitty !  Dark  stories,  I  think, 
tten  on  some  of  them ;  but  some  story  written  on 
I  should  have  thought  John  Kelson  would  have 
le  better  than  Mr.  Johja  Wesley  here." 
9e  appeared  in  his  blameless  clerical  black,  with  the 
ge  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes— the  little  compact 
a  with  the  placid  benevolent  face.  As  he  stood,  the 
eet  of  the  eager  gaze  of  those  untaught  thousands, 
self-possessed,  and  clerical,  and  calm,  I  almost  agreed 
th  Evelyn  and  longed,  for  the  sturdy  Yorkshireman 
th  his  stalwart  frame,  his  ready  wit,  his  plain,  pointed 
lae,  his  rugged  eloquence. 

But  when  he  began  to  speak,  that  wish  immediately 
tted.  The  calm,  gentlemanly  voice,  the  self-possessed 
oieaQour,  made  every  word  come  with  the  force  of  a 
•rd  of  command.  In  a  few  moments  every  stir  was 
lahed  throughout  that  great  assembly. 
Before  the  prayer  and  preaching  began  I  had  been 
bkinghow  small  a  space  even  these  thousands  of  hiunan 
ibgB  occupied  in  the  great  sweep  of  the  hilly  moor- 
od.  But  when  the  sermon  began,  and  I  looked  roimd 
1  tbe  amphitheatre  of  earnest  intent  faces,  not  the 
reat  hiQs  only  but  the  sky  and  earth  seemed  to  grow 
)&gmfioant  in  comparison  with  any  one  of  the  listening, 
^liUen  spirits  gathered  there. 

before  Mr.  Wesley  had  uttered  many  sentences  I 
^tted  to  look  at  tiie  audience.  My  eyes  also  were 
tveled  on  his  benevolent  face. 

And  before  I  had  thus  looked  and  listened  long  I 
^  Mr.  Wesley  himself  altogether  in  the  over- 
thdming  bve  and  grace  of  the  pardon  he  proclaimed. 

It  wu  the  old  inexhaustible  good  news,  that  all  men 
^loBt  and  wandering  sheep,  (and  probably  not  one 
^''■ttt  needed  to  have  this  proved  to  them),  the  Good 
^^Aerd  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
^'f  that  all  men  being  under  sentence  of  death.  He 
•btmigfit  have  claimed  the  forfeit  hath  paid  the  ransom ; 
^tiie  way  to  eternal  joy,  once  closed  by  sin  and  the 
vub^iword  of  justice  was  now  for  ever  open  to  all, 
k  fwnd  having  been  buried  in  the  heart  of  Him  who 
iOIo^y  offered  up  himself  for  us,  the  flames  quenched 
I  ius  pieeioiia  Uood.    The  way  was  open  to  all ;  and 


most  earnestly  Mr.  Wesley  invited  all  to  return  back  to 
God  by  this  *'  new  and  living  way"  then  and  there. 

Soon  the  sound  of  subdued  weeping  directed  my  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  multitude  around  me.  The 
most  part  were  "  listening  with  a  dose  silent  attention, 
with  gravity  and  quietness,  discovered  by  fixed  looks, 
weeping  eyes,  and  sorrowful  or  joyful  countenances ;"  * 
others  began  to  lift  up  their  voices  aloud,  some  softly, 
some  in  piercing  cries;  at  one  time  the  whole  multitude 
seemed  to  break  into  a  flood  of  tears,  when  tbe  preacher's 
voice  could  scarce  be  heard  for  the  weeping  around  him. 
Many  hid  their  faces  and  sobbed,  others  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  an  ecstasy  and  praised  God.  At  moments  a 
deep  spontaneous  amen  rose  from  all  those  thousands  as 
from  one  voice.  One  or  two,  not  women  only,  but  strong 
men,  sank  down  as  if  smitten  to  the  earth  by  lightning; 
and  these  were  borne  away,  sometimes  insensible,  some- 
times convulsed  as  if  with  inward  agony. 

There  was  a  hymn  after  the  sermon.  I  shall  never 
forget  its  power.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sluice  gate  had 
suddenly  been  opened,  and  the  whole  pent-up  emotion 
throughout  that  great  silent,  listening  assembly  burst 
forth  at  once  in  a  flood  of  fervent  singing. 

**  Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak. 

But  confident  In  self- despair: 
Speak  to  my  heart,  in  blessings  speak, 

Be  oonqnered  bjr  my  instant 'prajrer, 
Speak,  or  thoa  nerer  hence  shalt  more 
And  tell  me  if  thy  name  is  lore. 

Tislove!  'tis  lore!  thoa  dledst  for  roe, 

I  hear  thy  whisper  In  my  heart; 
The  morning  breaks,  tlie  shadov/s  flee, 

Pure  universal  love  thou  art 
To  me,  to  all,  thy  bowels  move. 
Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  lore:** 

To  hear  that  hymn  so  sung  by  thousands  who  but  for 
Mr  Wesley  might  never  have  known  a  joy  higher  than 
those  of  brutes  that  perish,  was  a  joy  such  as  T  would 
have  walked,  barefoot,  a  hundred  miles  to  share.  And 
then  afterwards  to  see  those  whose  feelings  overcame 
their  natural  reserve,  going  up  to  Parson  Wesley  for 
one  shake  of  his  hand,  one  word  of  encouragement  or 
welcome,  to  which  they  could  only  respond  by  a  sobbing, 
"  The  Lord  bless  you,"  or  tears  without  any  words  at 
all ;  and  others  lingering  to  pour  out  the  grief  of  con- 
sciences awakened  to  see  their  sins,  but  not  yet  seeing 
the  remedy;  and  to  observe  Mr.  Wesley's  kindly,  patient, 
discriminating  words  for  each !  As  Father  said,  when 
in  the  gathering  dusk  we  were  riding  away  among  the 
slowly  dispersing  multitudes,  (who  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  tear  themselves  away), 

"  Men  who  do  not  know  him  may  talk  lightly  of  those 
multitudes,  as  a  bragging  boy  at  home  may  talk  lightly 
of  a  battle.  But,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  light  matter. 
There  is  power  in  these  words,  as  there  is  in  a  battery, 
or  a  thunderstorm ;  and  Kitty,"  he  continued  softly  to 
me,  as  I  sat  on  my  pillion  behind  him,  ''I  believe,  in 
my  soul,  it  is  power  from  heaven.  So  help  me  God,  I 
will  never  say  a  word  against  those  men  again." 

•  Vide  Letter  by  Ralph  Erskine  in  Wesley's  JoumaL 
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And  the  next  evening  when  we  sat  around  the  fire, 
and  Mother  said  gently  in  answer  to  our  description  of 
the  scene,— 

'^  I  am  only  afraid  that  all  this  excitement  will  pass 
away,  and  leave  the  poor  people  colder  and  harder  tlian 
it  found  them,"— 

Father  replied,— 

**  Mother,  you  are  as  good  a  woman  as  there  is  in  the 
world,  and  a  very  gentle  touch  would  set  you  in  the  way 
to  heaven ;  but  I  tell  you  some  people  want  a  wrench 
enough  to  part  soul  from  body  to  drag  them  out  of  the 
way  to  hell.  Why,  but  for  such  preaching  as  this  nine- 
tenths  of  those  people  would  never  have  prayed  except 
for  a  'godsend'  in  the  ^hape  of  a  wreck,  and  would 
scarcely  have  thought  of  a  church  except  as  a  place  to 
be  married  in  or  biuried  near." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Mother,  "  we  shall  see.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

"  My  dear,"  exclaimed  Father,  becoming  rather  irri- 
tated, "  I  have  seen.  I  do  call  it  good  fruit  for  ten 
thousand  people  to  be  weeping  for  their  sins,  as  people 
commonly  weep  for  their  sorrows,  and  to  feel  if  it  were 
only  for  that  one  hour  that  sin  is  the  worst  sorrow,  and 
the  pardon  of  Qod  and  his  love  the  greatest  joy." 

*^And  if  only  ten  of  the  ten  thousand  believe  that 
truth  and  live  by  it  for  ever.  Aunt  Trevylyan,"  said 
Evelyn,  "is  not  that  fniit?" 

"  Yes,"  said  mother  gently,  but  not  very  hopefully. 
"  I  am  very  old-fashioned.  But  I  confess  I  am  idraid  of 
conventicles." 

But  afterwards  when  she  was  expressing  the  same 
dread  of  religious  excitement,  and  these  good  feelings 
passing  away,  to  Betty ;  Betty  replied, — 

"Bless  you,  missis,  of  course  it  *11  pass  away,  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  it.  And  so  does  the  rain  from  hea- 
ven, goes  back  to  the  sea  and  down  into  the  rocks,  and 
no  one  knows  where.  BHt  the  few  drops  that  don^t  pass 
away  make  the  fields  green,  and  bring  the  harvest." 

Every  other  Sunday  evening  through  the  winter  a  few 
of  our  poor  neighbours  have  long  been  used  to  gather 
round  the  fire  in  the  hall,  while  MoUier  reads  parts  of 
the  evening  service,  especially  the  psalms  and  lessons, 
with  such  bits  as  she  thinks  they  can  understand  out  of 
the  homilies  or  some  of  our  few  Sunday  books.  We  are 
too  far  from  the  church  to  attend  it  always  twice,  and  too 
far  for  the  aged  and  sickly  of  our  neighbours  to  attend  it 
at  all ;  besides,  the  fact  of  the  walk  to  church  being  one  of 
the  stormiest  we  have.  Father  says  he  thinks  the  legends 
are  right  enough  in  attributing  to  the  devil  the  choice 
of  the  sites  of  many  of  our  Cornish  churches,  for  they 
seem  placed  exactly  where  it  is  hardest  to  get  at 
them. 

Last  Sunday  was  the  first  day  this  winter  our  little 
congregation  had  assembled.  Father  had  generally  found 
it  necessary  at  such  times  to  be  busy  about  the  farm, 
but  this  evening  he  kept  hovering  in  an  unsettled  way 
about  the  room,  while  Mother,  also  in  an  unsettled  and 


nervous  state,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  pnjer  book 
At  last  she  called  him  to  bee,  they  ipeke  ix  a  momot 
or  two  softly  together,  and  when  the  poor  old  men  nd 
women  came  straggling  in  I  saw  a  look  of  niptiie  on 
many  faces  as  they  whispered  to  each  other,— 

"  The  Captain 's  going  to  be  paiaon  to-nig|it!" 

There  was  a  little  tremor  in  his  dear,  de^,  mbij 
voice  as  he  began, — 

"  Dearly  beloved  brethren  ;'**  but  when  he  kndfc  don 
with  us  and  said, — 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we  have  emd 
and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep,**  the  tnau- 
lo\isness  had  passed,  and  deep  and  firm  came  out  tin 
words  of  con£ession  and  prayer. 

When  the  evening  hymn  was  song  (and  I  never  eo- 
joy  the  evening  hymn  as  on  those  Sundays  when  thw 
poor  old  quavering  voices  join  us  in  it),  and  the  naift- 
bouni  had  gone,  no  one  made  any  remark  on  the  chu^ 
Mother  sat  very  quiet  all  th^  evening.  But  now  aai 
then  her  eyes  were  glistening,  and  when,  as  she  ventto 
bed.  Cousin  Evelyn  said,  mischievoosly, — 

"  Dear  Aunt  Trevylyan,  I  like  your  little  cosfen- 
ticle  very  much," 

Mother  did  not  defend  herself;  she  only  said,— 

^  I  am  not  too  old  to  learn,  Evelyn,  and,  certiiolf, 
not  too  old  to  have  much  to  leam.  Bat  God  forbid  I 
should  be  setting  my  feeble  hand  against  any  good  wxk 
of  his." 

And  from  Mother  such  words  as  these  meaa  nodi. 

Much  as  Cousin  Evelyn  admires  oar  irild  ooiA 
scenery,  her  favourite  excursions  are  to  the  oottago  of 
the  fishermen  and  miners  in  the  hamlets  mroniid  qb. 

To-day  we  went  to  see  old  Widow  Trelliy,  WiJ^ 
mother.  Iler  cottage  lies  alone  near  the  entruoecf  i 
little  sheltered  cove  guarded  by  veiy  high  difls,  tbi 
points  of  which  the  sea  has  worn  into  fimtastie  po* 
nacles  divided  by  whirlpools  of  seething  vraten  fiontki 
shores.  In  the  calmest  weather  the  steady  presnne  d 
the  tide  tiirough  those  narrow  twisted  cbannds,  o^ 
them  a  perpetual  battle-field;  the  contending  «>^ 
writhing  in  a  deadly  embrace,  dashing  each  other  Us^ 
into  the  ah:  in  jets  and  flashes  of  foam,  or  chsigiog  tto 
black  rocks  with  their  thimdering  cannonade,  to  lew 
from  their  jagged  edges  in  cascades  into  the  blacked- 
dron  below,  and  be  sucked  htudt  in  a  gaigling  datb- 
stniggle  by  the  retreating  wave.  But  in  storms,  vben 
winds  enter  into  the  strife,  the  conflict  is  fearfiil  iodeed, 
as  many  a  brave  ship  has  proved,  her  strong  timbeo 
shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments  in  the  mere  by-pbj 
of  the  fierce  strife  of  the  elements  with  each  other. 

Strange  relics  are  washed  up  on  the  white  sands  it 
the  head  of  the  little  creek  near  Widow  TieSrfi  cot- 
tage, and  no  one  wonders  much  to  see  a  quaint  pstcb- 
work  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  variooi  lo- 
tions, in  the  rude  little  dwelling.  Rare  Indian  woods, 
and  mahogany  from  Honduras,  which  wooldbe  tbepridl 
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out  Beauchamp's  saloons,  are  mingled  with  the  old 
taUes  and  chairs. 

iring  the  last  year  or  two  the  old  woman  has  re- 
red  strength  sufficiently  to  cr^ep  once  more  about 
»ttage.  This  morning  we  found  her  in  a  very  rare 
ade  for  her,  thrifty,  stirring  old  creature  that  she  is. 
was  crouching  dose  to  the  fire  with  her  elbows  on 
knees,  while  from  the  chamber  within  came  every 
and  then  the  sound  of  a  low  moan. 
Ifl  it  the  rheumatism  again,  granny  ?"  I  said. 
Worse  than  that,  worse  than  that,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she 
oed,  scarce  moving  or  noticing  either  of  us.  ''  Toby 's 
s  mazed,  clean  mazed,  all  through  the  Methodists, 
came  hgme  from  one  of  their  preachings  last  week 
one  out  of  his  mind,  and  so  he '«  been  ever  since ;  bel- 
iiig  like  a  bull  one  bt»ur,  and  moaning  like  a  sick  baby 
nexfc.  He  says  it's  all  along  of  his  sins.  And  what 
f  be  worse  than  other  folk*s  I  can't  see  at  all !  The 
d  is  merciful,  and  if  he  sends  us  a  *  Gk)dsend'  now 
thea,  he  surely  means  us  to  be  the  better  of  it  It 
n't  us  who  rose  the  storm.  And  Toby  never  set  a 
e  light  on  the  rocks,  nor  gave  any  man  a  push  back 
)  the  sea,  Eke  some  other  folks.  And  if,  as  he  keeps 
ing  oat,  he  didn't  take  the  pains  he  might,  always,  to 
ig  the  drowned  to  life,  it  can't  be  expected  we  should 
the  same  for  Indians  and  Popish  foreigners  as  for 
own  flesh  and  blood.  Would  they  do  more  for  us  ? 
i  if  he  has  picked  up  a  stray  bit  of  good  luck  now 
I  then,  were  we  to  save  things  for  the  dead,  or  for 
folks  from  London  who  come  prowling  about  where 
j^ve  no  business,  with  their  pens  and  paper,  to  rob 
m  who've  got  the  natural  right  to  what  the  Almighty 
ds  on  the  shore?  Yesterday  I  got  Master  Hugh  to 
1,  and  he  prayed  like  an  angel,  and  did  him  a 
bt  of  good  for  the  time,  but  to-day  he's  worse  than 
T,  he's  gone  dean  mazed,  and  swears  he'll  go  and 
e  1$  everything  he  ever  got  from  a  wreck  to  the 
itionL  And  that,**  continued  the  old  woman,  break- 
;  into  a  wail,  '^  thaf  s  what  I  call  throwing  the 
nglbtj's  gifts  back  in  his  face." 
it  tiiii  moment  Toby's  face  appeared  at  the  door  of 
)  inner  chamber,  pale,  and  haggard,  and  wild.  But 
Toioe  was  quite  calm  and  steady  as  he  said, — 
*Un,  Kitty,  I  told  Master  Hugh,  and  he  said  it  was 
I  rigjbt  thing  to  do^  and  Parson  Wesley  said  the 
te,  when  I  heard  him  on  the  moors.    He  said  the 


Bible  speaks  of  *  the  fire,'  and  of '  ^A^irworm,'  and  that 
that  means  that  every  sinner  who  is  lost  in  heU  will 
have  his  own  torment  made  out  of  his  own  sins.  And 
he  said  that  worm  begins  to  gnaw  at  our  souls  now 
when  we  are  wakened  up  to  feel  our  sins.  And  the 
words  had  hardly  left  his  mouth,  Mrs.  Kitty,  when  there 
was  the  gnawing  begun  in  my  heart !  And  it  has  never 
stopped  since.  And  if  it  has  made  me  faint  away  like  a 
«ck  woman  with  the  angulslh,  and  has  most  driven  me 
mazed  in  a  week,  what  would  it  be  for  ever  1  For  Parson 
Wesley  said  there's  no  fainting  away,  and  no  going 
mazed  in  helL  We  shall  always  be  wide  awake  to  feel 
the  torment.  But,  Mrs.  Kitty,  he  said  there  is  a  way 
of  escape  now  for  all,  and  for  me.  He  said  there  is  a 
way  to  have  our  sins  forgiven.  He  said  the  Almighty 
gives  his  pardon  as  free  as  air,  and  the  blood  of  the 
Lord  can  wash  all  the  sins  of  the  world  whiter  than 
snow.  But  he  and  Master  Hugh  both  say,  the  Lord 
sees  us  through  and  through,  and  there's  no  way  of 
making  Him  believe  we  are  sorry  for  our  sins  but  by 
giving  them  up,  and  making  up  for  them  as  far  as  we 
can.  They  say  sin  and  hell  go  together,  and  can't  be 
parted,  nohow.  So  I've  nought  to  do  but  to  go  to  the 
justices." 

Evelyn  was  deeply  moved,  and  when  we  reached 
home  and  told  mother,'  she  wept  many  tears^  and  said 
at  length  as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  — 

"  Kitty,  my  dear,  I  cajinot  make  out  about  the  rubrics 
and  the  canons.  They  were  made  by  very  holy  men ; 
and  Mr.  Wesley  does  not  seem  to  mind  them  as  one 
would  wish,  and  I  cann«t  think  it  wise  to  set  ignorant 
men  up  to  preach  and  teach.  But  his  words  are  those 
of  the  prayer-book  and  Bible.  And  his  works  are  those 
of  an  angel  sent  from  God.  And  what  can  we  do  but 
give  God  thanks." 

"  I  used  to  be  afraid,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
**  that  Mr.  Wesley's  was  blind  fanatical  zeal,  well  meant 
but  misguided ;  but.  the  zeal  cannot  surely  be  fiinatical 
which  spends  itself  in  labours  of  love;  nor  blind,  sioce 
it  leads  so  many  into  the  light. 

"Mr.Wesley  says,"  responded  Evelyn,  "ih&t  true  zeal 
is  hut  the  flame  of  love,  and  that  all  zeal  is  false  which 
is  full  of  bitterness,  or  has  not  love  for  its  inspiration." 

And  Mother  said,  thoughtfully, — 

^  His  zeal  will  oertainly  stand  that  test.  God  forbid 
that  ours  should  not." 
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THE  R0AI»-8IDE  WELL. 


(  (he  side  of  the  duitj  highway,  beneath 

the  shade  of  an  elm-tree,  wai  a  well  of 

n  '  water  that  babbled  up  perpetuallj;  it 

wai  (0  clear  that  one  could  look  to  the 

,  bottom  and  see  the  white  pebbles  and 
ro  or  throe  piecea  ot  shining  silver  which 
had  been  thrown  in,  and  which  looted 
iwice  m>  large  as  th^  reallj  were ;  the  water  was  so  cool 
aod  fresh  that  nutDy  a  traveller  stopped  to  drink,  kneel- 
ing upon  the  curb  and  plunging  his  face  into  the  invit- 
ing well,  or  lapping  up  the  water  with  his  hand,  it  he 
had  DO  drinking-cup.  The  curb  had  been  worn  smooth 
in  front  by  the  knees  of  drinkers,  for  the  well  was  old, 
and  moss  covered  tlie  rest;  yet  one  could  nwke  out 
the  letters  that  bad  been  sonk  in  the  circular  stone — 
Blessed  are  thb  furb  ih  heart  :  fob  tbbt  shall 
siE  QoD.  It  had  been  foi^tten  whose  hand  had 
chiselled  the  letters,  and  whj  these  words  were  taken ; 
the  hand  had  long  since  rested  from  its  labours,  but 
still,  though  the  grooves  were  faint,  the  words  could  be 
read,  and  miny  who  stopped  to  drink  tarried  to  spell 
out  the  legend. 

So,  upon  one  summer  day,  when  the  cool  water  and 
the  shade  of  the  elm  invited  the  travellers  upon  the 
highway  to  rest,  one  after  another,  Ungering  at  the  spot, 
traced  the  half-legible  characters  with  their  fingers,  and 
slowly  read  the  sentence ;  they  turned  bom  the  curb  to 
lost  into  the  clear  depths  of  the  well,  as  if  tliere  they 
were  to  find  Him  whom  the  pure  in  heart  should  see  ; 
and  rising,  tliey  loitered  bjr  the  elm-tree,  reading  the 
initials  that  liad  been  carved  upon  it,  and  iierhaps  add- 
ing their  own  fresh  ones. 

A  pedlar  with  his  pack  passed  that  way,  and  turned 
aside  to  drink  at  the  well.  He  was  a  brisk  fellow, 
trudging  from  house  to  boose,  olTering  his  wares  and 
chafTering  with  house-keepers.  His  pack  was  like  a 
magidan's  box,— no  matter  how  much  was  bought  at 
one  bouse,  he  was  sure  to  have  anything  tbat  was  (ranted 
at  the  next ;  so  iuteat  was  he  on  his  gains  that  between 
his  calls  he  was  always  doing  sums  in  his  head,  casting 
up  accounts,  and  when  the  distance  was  unusually  long, 
he  would  imagine  a  bargain  with  some  one,  which  he 
carried  on  with  such  vehemence  that  once  he  passed  two 
houseswilhoDtnoticingitibut  then  he  carried  his  point 
in  the  imaginatytiargain,  and  sold  a  whole  set  of  jewellery 
for  twice  its  value,  the  money  paid  down  too,  good  solid 
silver.  He  had  never  been  by  this  way  before,  and  see- 
ing a  taming  in  the  road,  he  thought  it  led  to  a  house  ; 
it  led  only  to  the  well,  where  he  stopped  to  drink  and 
cool  himseE 

"Bought  six  dozen  spool-cotton,  at  fifteenpence  the 
dozen,"  said  the  pedUr,  stowing  away  the  beginning  of 
the  snm  in  his  memory  till  he  should  have  hia  drink. 
He  kneeled  on  the  rim,  took  off  his  hat,  and  put  his 


head  down  to  the  water,  when  he  eangbt  si 
shining  piecea  of  silver,  shillings  that  appHi 
the  medium  of  the  water  to  be  at  least  hatt« 
bared  bis  arm,  and  plunged  it  ia  to  see  hos 
could  reach ;  but  the  silver  was  beyond,  and 
set  in  motion  made  it  look  like  miming  i 
The  pedlar  looked  wistfully  at  it :  he  wonda 
was  to  get  it  Casting  about  be  found  a  k 
stick ;  it  was  long  enough  to  reach  the  battel 
it  had  visited  the  bottom  many  a  time  for  tb 
pose  of  trying  to  bring  up  the  silver.  This 
took,  and,  thinking  a  moment,  he  drew  fort 
pack  some  wax,  with  which  he  waxed  the 
stick,  doing  meanwhile  the  aum — "paid  ft 
one  halfpenny— might  have  told  jt  for  thtte 
half-crowns  from  the  bottom  of  a  well — 1» 
and  fivepence-halft)enny  profit  against  a  n 
profit"  The  wax  drew  up  one  piece,  whidi 
seized  i — bah]  it  was  only  a  shilling,  andjiei 
over  again  as  he  lowered  the  pole  for  the  otbt 
became  reduced  in  value  as  it  came  to  the* 
the  pedlar  eyed  the  pieces  with  contempt, 
them  carefully  into  his  pocket,  nererthelesa. 
some  one  coming  down  the  road,  and,  puttin{ 
and  pack,  he  walked  quickly  aTong,  forgetli 
his  drink,  and  beginning  new  sums,  by  whii 
oned  what  the  shillings  would  buy,  and  wh 
could  make  in  sales,  till  the  amount  grew  iiu 
the  pieces  of  silver,  for  which  he  gave  nothio 
of  wax,  had  become  bags  of  gold  before  the  pe 
and  as  he  walked  and  walked,  he  saw  no  roat 
nor  bouses,  but  glittering  gold,  which  shot 
sun,  and  filled  the  world  before  him. 

The  steps  which  the  pedlar  heard  were  tb 
man  walking  on  the  highway;  and  while  the 
walking  off  with  his  pack,  lodiing  at  the  gn 
this  man  also  turned  aside  and  came  up  t 
He  wasa  learned  man,  and  nothing  in  the  wo 
his  notice,  it  was  said.  He  knew  treea  and 
their  names ;  he  could  point  out  the  stars,  an 
besides,  nearly  all  the  books  which  it  is  wor 
read,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  he  had  w 
self.  He  stood  by  the  well  and  looked  abo 
see  if  everything  were  correct ;  his  quick  ^e 
graving  of  the  curb-stone,  and  he  read  withoi 
^Blessed  are  the  pure  is  heart:  roB  r 

SEE  QOD. 

"  Something  more  is  needed,"  said  the  k 
to  himself;  "one  must  have  the  iatelligenl 

He  stooped  upon  the  curb,  and  raised  the ' 
lipa  with  his  hollowed  hand,  looking  into  tb 
examining  its  sides  and  bottom.  "  One  can 
this  well,"  said  he  aloud,  as  if  to  the  elm-tre 
was  no  other  hearer,  "  if  he  only  have  eyea: 
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By  the  Teiy  stones,  all  declare  Him  who  made 
Kit  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  study  to  find  it  out. 
Bk  b^^  at  the  beginning,  and  take  nothing  for 
He  will  come  to  Qod  at  last  if  he  keep  on." 
e  learned  man  paused,  for  he  heard  a  nestling 
Bshes  back  of  the  well ;  h^saw  some  one  moving, 
ed  his  Toioe  a  little  as  he  continued—"  There 
J  things  to  be  learned  even  firom  an  insignificant 
-the  hushes  opened,  and  a  child  with  a  basket  of 
ippeared.  What  the  well  taught  the  learned 
.  not  say,  but  walked  on  with  his  hands  at  his 
ned  with  the  palms  out 
tttle  child  sat  by  the  elm  eating  her  bdrries,  but 
ras  she  that  the  next  comer  to  the  well  did  not 
lotioe  her.  This  traveller  walked  leisurely  up, 
Iressed,  and  carrying  his  hands  clasped  behind 
[e  sat  down  upon  the  curb,  and,  seeing  the  let- 
d  the  first  half;  then  he  knew  what  followed, 
words  were  familiar  to  him.  He  leaned  over 
er,  which  had  become  quito  still  again,  and 
a  to  its  8ur£EU».  Another  face  looked  up  to  his 
over ;  it  was  of  course  the  reflection  darkened 
ater,  and  seeming  to  hold  a  new  and  more  won- 
)trit.  The  man  looked  into  the  eyes,  which  were 
1  lustrous.  The  words  which  he  had  just  read 
his  mind,  and  he  added  in  thought, — 
p  cftlleth  unto  deep.  We  look  into  the  water  of 
,  and  our  own  face  looks  back,  more  full  of  spirit 
but  the  same  in  lineament ;  our  soul  looks  into 
ction,  and  sees  itself  divested  of  human  limits. 
Sod,  and  I  see  him  in  this  water,  because  I  am 
his  likeness ;  so  the  clouds  and  blue  sky  above 
mswered  by  the  depth  below.  Behold  the  mys- 
livinity!" 

se  firom  the  curb  just  as  the  child  was  coming 
to  take  her  drink  of  the  water. 
;  you  read  these  letters,  child  ? "  he  asked,  point- 
fie  sentence. 

I  in  the  Bible,"  said  the  child,  repeating  the  text; 
moor  said  it" 

D,"  said  the  man  of  genius— for  so  he  thought 
-smiling  as  he  spoke,  '*  did  you  ever  sec  God  ? " 


*' See  God?"  said  the  child; ''Qod  is  in  the  sky.  I 
cannot  see  him,  but  he  sees  me,  and  I  pray  to  him  every 
night." 

^'*  But  why  do  you  pray  to  him,  if  he  is  in  the  skj  and 
you  cannot  see  him  ? " 

"  He  can  see  me,"  repeated  the  child,  **  and  I  pray 
to  him.    Some  day  I  shall  see  him,  if  I  am  good." 

''  Look  into  the  water,"  said  the  man,  '*  and  yon  will 
see  him." 

The  child  looked  in  curiously  and  timidly.  **  I  can 
see  the  bottom,  and  the  sky,  and  my  flue,"  said  the 
child,  and  ran  away,  for  it  began  to  fear  the  man  who 
talked  so  about  God. 

Then  there  passed  that  way  a  woman  who  was  a  tm" 
ner,  and  she  also  drew  near  the  well  The  man  of  genius 
saw  her,  and  walked  away.  She  was  weary  of  her  jou> 
ney,  and  sat  upon  the  curb-stone,  sad  and  fiiint  Her 
roving  eye  found  the  words,  and  with  difiSculty  the 
traced  them,  slowly  spelling  each  until  the  whole  was 
in  her  mind. 

''  But  I  am  not  pure  in  heart,"  she  murmured.  *'  I 
have  sinned,  and  am  not  worthy  to  come  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God."  She  looked  into  the  water  as  if  she 
might,  by  searching,  find  him  out  As  she  gazed,  her 
thoughte  passed  to  words  written  in  the  book  which  she 
had  heard  the  preacher  read.  She  saw  not  the  dear 
water,  the  pebbly  bottom,  the  mossy  sides,  but  with  her 
eyes  on  these  she  saw  clearly  the  well  of  Jacob  by  the 
city  of  Sychar,  in  ancient  Samaria ;  she  saw  the  woman 
who  rarae  to  draw  water ;  she  saw  the  Son  of  man  sit- 
ting by  the  well,  and  she  heard  the  words  which  he 
spoke.  Then,  like  a  voice  from  heaven,  there  sounded 
in  her  quiet  mind—"  He  that  hath  seen  the  Son  hath 
seen  the  Father."  She  stooped  to  drink,  and,  nsing 
with  glad  heart,  said  to  herself,  as  if  it  were  Jesus 
speaking, — 

"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again : 
but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  tliirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life." 

Then  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 


8CBIFTUSE  BOTANT. 


T  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  the  rose 
of  Scripture  by  its  proper  botanical  ap- 
pellation. By  Celsius  it  is  understood  to 
mean  the  oriental  narcissus,  which  is 
abundant  in  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  is 
very  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  the 
east  on  account  of  its  great  beauty ;  and 
snation  with  lily  in  Canticles  seems  to  favour 
Mtition,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  word  in 
oal  implies  the  idea  of  a  plant  growing  from  a 
lost  aathors  agree  at  least  that  the  rose  is  not 


the  chabazzeleth  of  Scripture.  No  species  of  rose  is 
found  at  the  present  day  in  the  plains  of  Sharon.  The 
only  plant  that  could  be  mistaken  for  it  growing  there 
is  the  rose-flowering  cistus ;  but  though  its  blossom  in 
shape  and  hue  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  wild 
briar,  it  is  an  herbaceous  plant  Wild  roses,  though 
most  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  east,  and  especially 
in  Persia,  where  it  is,  as  in  England,  the  national  flower, 
are  far  from  common  in  Palestine,  owing  to  some  peculi- 
arity in  the  soil  and  climate  unfavourable  to  their  growth; 
and  those  species  which  do  occur  at  rare  intervals,  are 
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very  inferior  to  those  of  this  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  daniask  rose  peculiar  to  Syria.  Dr.  Royle  sug- 
gests that  the  rose-laurel,  or  oleander,  is  most  probably 
the  flower  indicated  in  the  Bible.  If  this  be  actually 
the  rose  of  Scripture,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  reference  is  made  to  it  only  in  two  places.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  Holy  Land, 
being  mentioned  by  every  traveller  in  glowing  terms  as 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  scenery.  Along 
the  borders  of  almost  every  stream  or  collection  of  water, 
it  forms  dense  thickets ;  and  when  in  full  bloom,  its 
thickly  clustered  rose-like  blossoms,  rising  above  its 
varnished  dark  green  leaves,  it  presents  a  spectacle 
equalled,  but  not  surpassed,  by  the  famous  rhododendron 
thickets  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  There  is  a  strange 
plant  called  the  rose  of  Jericho,  which  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  often  confounded  with  a 
species  of  Cape  mesembryanthemum,  whose  fniit-vessel 
closes  when  dry  and  opens  when  placed  in  water.  The 
true  rose  of  Jericho,  or  anastatica,  grows  in  the  bleakest 
and  most  desert  spots  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  to  which 
its  structure  and  peculiarities  arc  admirably  adapted. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  ar-ar,  translatc^i  by  many 
juniper,  tamarisk,  tamarind,  retana  or  broom,  to  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes,  ''Flee  and  be  like  the 
heath  in  the  wilderness."  There  is  no  heather  in  Pales- 
tine, and  thus  interpreted  we  think  the  appropriateness 
of  the  simile  is  destroyed.  Applied  to  the  anastatica, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  striking  and  beauti- 
ful ;  for  this  plant,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
the  moisture  of  its  native  spot  is  dried  up,  loosens  its 
hold  of  the  soil,  curls  itself  up  into  a  ball,  and  is  blown 
by  the  winds  to  a  locality  favourable  for  its  growth, 
where  it  takes  root,  expands  its  flowers,  and  brings 
forth  its  fruit,  to  repeat  this  nomadic  life  when  circum- 
stances again  necessitate  it  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
several  species  of  lycopodium,  or  club-moss,  found  in 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  which  are  often  brought  to  this 
country  and  preserved  by  the  curious,  who  think  them 
still  alive  because  they  expand  when  placed  in  water. 
The  anastatica  has  no  botanical  affinity  whatever  to  the 
heath  tribe,  and  yet  it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  a  sprig  of  withered  ling  denuded  of  its  leaves,  a  laige 
patch  of  it  looking  at  a  distance  not  unlike  a  plot  of 
heather  on  the  hill  side  which  had  been  burnt,  and 
whose  stumps  had  been  bleached  by  the  weather.  Of 
course  our  translators  in  rendering  the  term  ar-ar  by 
heath,  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  most  likely  plant  of  desolate  places, 
though  in  this  instance  their  guess  has  been  far  wider 
of  the  mark  than  it  usually  is. 

Besides  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  Palestine,  there 
ia  occasional  mention  made  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
plants,  or  rather  their  produce,  for  which  the  Jews  were 
indebted  to  their  commerce  with  the  Arabs  of  the  coast, 
who  obtained  them  from  India  and  other  countries  of 
the  east  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  In 
thia  way  ebony  was    'ocured  from  Ethiopia ;  cinnamon 


from  Ceylon  ;  cassia— another  species  of  dnninofr- 
from  the  Malabar  coast ;  coriander  from  Persia  nl 
Egypt ;    algum  or  almug  trees— eappoted  to  be  tk 
sandal-wood,  the  produce  of  a  low  tree  teaemblin;  the 
privet,  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  the  oeDfail  piiti 
of  the  stem  near  the  root,  and  brought  fimn  0^, 
probably  some  part  of*  India,  where  it  is  fband  in  gmt 
abundance  at  the  present  day ;  aloes  or  lignr  aka  (ahi- 
lium),  the  fragrant  resinous  substanoe  eroded  from  the 
trunk  of  the  Aquilaria  agallochum,  a  tree  eommcni  ii 
various  parts  of  eastern  Asia ;  myrrh,  the  resinoas  ga 
of  a  small  odoriferous  tree  growiog  in  AbjBsmii  loi 
Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  as  a  perftune  and  stimnlitiiv 
medicine,  and  often  given  as  a  present  by  the  aadoli 
on  account  of  its  value  and  rarity ;  thyine  wood,  met' 
tioned  in  Revelations  as  one  of  the  artidei  of  rath 
chandise  in  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon,  and  sopposed  to  be 
the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  a  species  of  thuya  ot  cjptm 
growing  on  Mount  Atlas  and  other  hills  in  the  ootb- 
east  of  Africa,  and  yielding  the  inflammable  and  kA 
resin  called  gum  sandarach  ;  the  predoos  spikensnlri 
fragrant  essence  or  unguent,  prepued  from  aspedeirf 
valerian  known  to  botanists  as  the  Kardostieh^  Jiti- 
mansi,  which  grows  on  the  elevated  and  dxypiitoRiQf 
northern  India ;  and  the  sweet  cane  llrom  a  fiir  ooootif, 
which  may  possibly  be,  not  the  aromatic  oJunucf 
India,  but  the  sugar-cane  which  came  originiIIjfit> 
China  and  the  east,  though  now  growing  almost  eEdf 
sively  in  the  western  hemisphere ;  all  these  Tibsbb 
woods  and  spices  were  the  products  of  those  n§k 
commercial  journeys  which  extended  three  thoasat 
miles  or  more,  and  required  the  space  of  three  yem^ 
their  accomplishment  going  and  returning. 

There  are  very  few  cryptogamic  plants  id  Filatii^ 
The  climate  is  too  dry,  and  the  luxuriance  of  \a^ 
types  too  rich  to  allow  of  a  great  Tuiety  of  hm^ 
tribes  of  vegetation  to  appear.    The  proportion  vlu* 
the  flowerless  plants  bear  to  the  flowering  is,  we  beM 
not  ten  in  a  hundred.    The  arid  monntainoos  zeg^ 
in  the  south,  on  which  the  sun  beats  down  withuBflOh- 
gated  light  and  heat,  are  destitute  of  that  bitftiH 
cryptogamic  covering  which  gives  such  a  rich  flMli ' 
our  mountain  r^ons  ;  the  trunks  of  the  tnv  ■ .; 
generally  bare  and  free  from  mosses  and  licheoi;  «A 
the  ruins  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  countiyhlii* 
drapery  of  beauty,  no  hoary  hues,  to  soften  t^htfA 
and  rugged  aspect,  and  harmoniie  them  with  tiie  ^ 
colours  and  soft  forms  of  the  sceneiy  anmni  A* 
Valojiia  oak  is  the  only  tree  whose  trunk  is  libt^^ 
lichens,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  commodlfi'* 
"goafs-beard  oak,"  and  on  the  shadier  parts  d^ 
walls  of  Jerusalem  grows  a  species  of  moss  ealkd  Ofl^ ; 
nostomum  fcucicuUtre,  common  also  on  banks  is  A** 
country,  which  Hasselquist  supposed  to  be  the  bpMf 
of  Solomon.    In  the  Lebanon  range,  also^  manysMi^ 
fountain  is  fringed  with  the  delicate  filag^  ]»ftf'] 
the  Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  or  maiden-hair  fen  ;ii^i 
its  brink  carpeted  with  rich  green  cushions  of  mofl^: 
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ongaRnaimis,  uid  tarion*  other  reptewntatiTa  of  thst 
in;  vegetable  world,  whose  strange  antique  forms  and 
iarrelloTU  stractares  afford  an  unwearied  stud;  to 
TCi;  lone  of  nature.  Such  Bpob  in  a  glaring  coontrj 
ike  njestine,  are  more  lovel;  and  refttshing  than  even 
•fan  iv  olive  grorea,  or  fields  blacing  with  the  rainbuw 
mea  of  namsaiues  and  daffodils.  There  is  no  eipresa 
Motion  made  of  aoj  ciTptogainic  plant  in  the  Bible. 
ITe  haTe,  however,  indirect  eTidence  that  the  lower 
Rders  rf  ftingi  were  fullj  more  numerous  and  destructive 
IB  Bible  timea  Hian  the;  are  at  tbe  present  da;.  The 
Buldew,  which  oommitted  such  dreadful  ravages  in  the 
hade;,  wheat,  and  millet  fields,  and  often  reduced  the 
people  to  the  eztiemit;  of  fanuDe,  was  never  once  siis- 
gerted  to  be  of  vegetable  origin — different  species  of 
fanrntic  fungi  of  the  TJredo  and  Piicdnia  families— but 
wnknked  upon  entirel;as  a  meteorological  product, 
«  as  B  peculiar  form  of  pestilence  Bent  directly  tmm 
tha  hand  of  Qod,  It  waa  hr  more  frequent  in  their 
Udi  than  ve  should  have  expected  from  the  dr;ness 
t'Uiediinateand  the  brillianc; of  the  sunshine;  thon- 
istthst  these  advantages  must  have  been  more  than 
Btttnliied  by  a  wretched  system  of  agricnlture.  The 
l^msyof  the  houie  and  of  gannents  was  another  occult 
jteiomenon,  which  alraoet  every  commentator  has 
pmiited  in  misunderstanding,  though  iU  vegetable 
a  Kppeut  as  clear  as  day-light  from  the  graphic 
!aoD  given  of  it  in  Biodns.  It  is  evident  that 
Ibt  hngnage  of  Moaee  is  papular,  not  scientific  ;  and 
AiytlierefiiTe  he  anppoaed  to  include  sevcml  agencies 
.  Mnncenied  in  the  prodoction  of  these  two  hinds  of 
^tfraj,  distinct  in  themselves,  but  giving  rise  to  some- 
Wbit  sunihtr  qipearances.  The  different  colours  of  the 
Ihgoe  dearly  indicate  this.  The  reddish  patches  may 
iMn  been  caused  by  a  species  of  fungus  called  dry-rot 


(Heruliua  lachrymans),  which  appears  at  first  in  the 
floore  and  beams  of  buQdings,  in  the  fonn  of  round  white 
cotton;  patches,  from  one  to  eight  inches  broad,  after- 
wards developing  over  their  whole  surface  a  number  of 
fine  orange  or  reddish-brown  irregular  folds,  distilling 
drops  of  moisture  when  perfect,  hence  the  specific  name. 
This  insidious  disease,  once  established,  apTeada  with 
amazing  rapidity,  destroying  the  most  solid  houses  in  a 
few  years.  So  vimlent  is  its  nature,  that  it  extends 
from  the  wood-work  of  a  house  even  to  the  walls  them- 
selves, and  b;  penetrating  their  interstices,  crumbles 
them  to  pieces.  The  houses  of  PalcBtine,  built  for  tho 
most  part  of  mnd  or  wood,  were  peculiarl;  exposed  to 
its  ravages ;  and  when  once  this  fiingns  obtained  a 
footing,  the  desperate  remed;  proposed  by  Moses  had 
often  to  be  resorted  to  after  the  failure  of  ever;  attempt 
to  extirpate  it.  The  green  patches  on  garments  and  on 
the  walls  of  houses  ma;  have  been  caused  by  a  species  - 
of  mould,  a  fungus  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  organi- 
zation than  the  other,  and  much  simpler  in  construction. 
It  is  the  moat  protean  of  all  plants,  assuming  different 
forms  on  different  substances,  but  familiar  t«  us  in  the 
light  Heecy  covering  which  it  spreads  over  old  shoes, 
stale  pieces  of  bread,  or  cast-off  clothes  left  in  damp, 
ill-ventilated  places.  The  red  leprosy  of  garments  has 
played  a  somewhat  lemarkable  part  in  history.  It  was 
very  common  in  the  middle  ages,  occurring  often  before 
the  outbreak  of  epidemics,  which  it  was  supposed  t« 
herald  ;  appearing  suddenly  on  the  sacramental  host, 
and  the  vestments  of  priests,  and  was  regarded  <vith 
superstitious  fear,  as  a  tignaeulum  or  omen  of  gloomy 
presage.  The  rosearches  of  microscopists  have  dispelled 
the  mystery  and  terror  which  surrounded  it  for  so  many 
ages,  and  resolved  it  int«  a  mere  collection  of  minute  and 

simple  fungi. — BriliA  and  Forrign  Svangtlical  Setiew, 


EEART-BROEEH. 


JI  EAR  READER,  ia  your  heart  broken, 
completely  brokea  1  If  so,  it  is  about 
tlio  happiest  heart  out  of  heaven. 
Tme,  a  breaking  heart  is  not  a  happy 
Jieart;,  but  then  it  is  unhappy,  not 
i''^  because  there  is  so  mucit  of  it  broken, 

ht  becaose  there  is  no  much  of  it  whole. 

PoBsbly,  my  reader,  you  onay  be  one  of  those 
^ibem  Gud  has  set  up,  Job-like,  as  a  mark  for  his 
•Rnn;  and  perhaps  you  have  been  often  per- 
ploed  as  you  sought  to  discover  a  gracious  rea- 
rai  for  his  trying  treatment  of  you.  Ah,  here  is 
the  secret  [  Qod  loves  above  everything  a.  broken 
hearty  and  be  loves  you  well  enough  to  take  all 
diis  trouble  to  break  youn ;  and  so  these  strokes 


upon  strokes  prove  as  much  tbe  patient  love  tLut 
expends  so  much  care  on  you,  as  they  prove  the  hard* 
uess  of  the  heart  that  needs  ao  much  to  break  it 
Yes,  Qod  delights  in  a  broken  heart ;  and  so 
whenever  he  blesses  a  heart  be  begins  vith  break- 
ing it.  For  '■  the  sacrifices  of  Qod  are  a  broken 
spirit"  (Ps.  li  17);  "The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  tbem 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart"  (Pa.  zxxiv.  18),  Nay 
more,  ho  makes  such  a  heart  his  chosen  dweUing 
(Isa.  Ivii.  15).  And  beyond  all  created  objects  in 
heaven  or  earth,  "  to  this  man  will  he  look,  even 
to  hira  that  ia  poor  nnd  of  a  contrite  spirit "  (lea, 
livi.  2),  So  then  wo  may  ever  know  God's  high 
nnd  loving  thoughts  of  a  disciple,  by  the  disciple's 
heart-broken  thoughts  of  himself. 
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And  Jesus  loves  the  heart-broken.  He  was 
himself  the  true  heart-broken  man,  the  meekest, 
lowliest  One  that  ever  looked  up  through  glisten- 
ing tears  to  tell  his  griefs  to  his  heavenly  Father. 
"Keproach,"  he  says,  "has  broken  my  heart" 
(Ps.  Izix.  20).  Man's  vice,  man's  impenitence, 
eren  man's  religiousness,  broke  his  heart  and  made 
him  the  '*  Man  of  Sorrows,"  and  so,  he  had  no 
comfort  here,  save  in  communing  with  his  Father, 
or  in  showing  out  that  Father's  grace  to  some 
heart-broken  soul.  For  his  mission  was  to  the 
heart-broken — "  To  bind  up  the  broken-hearted  " 
(Isa  IxL  1).  He  came,  as  Pascal  says,  **  to  heal 
the  sick  and  let  the  healthy  die."  And  to  this 
hour  it  is  his  joyous  office  to  "  heal  the  broken  in 
heart  and  bind  up  their  wounds  "  (Ps.  cxlviL  3). 
Happy  heart-broken  that  have  such  a  Comforter  ! 
Men  pity  them,  for  men  see  only  the  outward 
process  of  emptying  and  stripping,  but  they  see 
not  the  inward  compensations  which  fill  the  poor 
broken  heart  with  a  joy  that  is  unspeakable,  a 
jpy  that  makes  it  weep  more  freely  for  very  glad- 
ness than  it  ever  wept  for  sorrow. 

God  gets  his  due  place  from  the  heart-broken, 
but  from  none  else.  For  what  is  all  self-will  and 
self-seeking,  but  a  refusal  on  man's  part  to  keep 
his  true  place  of  helpless  trusting  submissive  de- 
pendence on  that  God  who  is  the  only  absolute 
Sovereign — the  All  and  in  all  1  But  the  broken 
heart  has  entered  into  rest  by  giving  up  this 
insane  and  wicked  struggle,  and  finds  a  present 
heaven  in  lying  down  with  joyous  submission  at 
tlie  Sovereign  Father's  feet — ascribing  to  him  all 
glory,  and  "  knowing  no  will  but  his." 

And  the  Lord  Jesus  is  adequately  valued  only 
by  the  heart-broken.  To  them  he  is  the  Alto- 
gether lovely  ;  to  all  else  he  is,  more  or  less,  but 
a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  Ob,  what  length  and 
breadth  of  loveliness  and  glory  can  weeping  eyes 
discover  in  the  Father's  Fellow.  A  poor  unlettered 
thief^  put  to  death  upon  a  cross,  could  see  far 
more  in  the  Sufferer  beside  him  than  could  the 
whole  Jewish  priesthood,  with  all  their  formal 
self-satisfied  learning. 

And  so  too  is  it  with  Holy  Scripture.  How 
wonderful  the  treasures  which  broken  hearts  can 
dig  out  of  the  Bible  mine.  What  Eshcol  clusters 
do  they  often  bring  to  refresh  less  favoured 
brethren,  but  to  provoke  dry  and  parched  pilgrims 


to  go  forward  into  the  promised  land,  and  tib 
possession  of  what  Gkxl  has  given.  It  ii  oi^ 
when  we  can  say  with  David, ''  I  am  afflicted  my 
much,"  that  we  can  say  ako  with  him,  ''Hor 
sweet  are  thy  words  to  my  taate^  yei^  iwwter 
than  honey  to  my  mouth  "  (P&.  czix.  103, 107). 
'*  I  have  learned  more  within  these  cortaiiu,  tin 
from  all  the  books  I  ever  read,"  said  Cecil  in  ad* 
ness.  And  whyt  Just  because  he  read  iv 
Bible,  not  as  a  critic,  not  as  a  minister,  liit 
simply  as  a  heart-broken  man. 

As  to  prayer,  there  are  no  princes  having  pom 
with  God  like  broken-hearted  saints,  Jscob^ii 
ene  single  night  of  broken-hearted  wrestling  pot- 
sibly  gained  more  than  he  did  by  the  fdikt 
prayers  of  half  a  century.  .  It  is  when  men  m 
at  their  "  wit's  end "  that  "  then "  is  the  tine 
for  hearty  prayer  (Ps.  cvii  27,  28).  As  Ldj^ 
ton  says,  "  The  breaking  of  the  heart  multi- 
plies petitions,  every  several  part  of  it  hatii  i 


voice. 

In  regard  to  service  in  the  gospel,  a  man  ii 
fitted  for  it  precisely  in  the  measure  in  which  be 
is  heart-broken.  None  are  so  gentle  as  thej. 
Zeal  is  good ;  but  zeal  alone  with  its  oosls  din 
and  vehement  flame  is  cruel  as  the  grave.  FM 
had  zeal,  but  before  Peter  is  fitted  to  deal  irift 
Jerusalem  sinners  about  their  guilt  in  denjing 
the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  he  is  permitted  hin- 
self  to  deny  him,  that  he  might  be  able  to  BfA 
to  them  about  their  sin  and  the  Saviour's  motTi 
with  all  the  compassionate  sympathy  of  a  bent* 
broken  man. 

And  yet,  who  are  so  firm  as  the  heart-brob^i 
when  firmness  is  really  called  fort  In  thedif 
of  peace,  a  strong  will  and  much  8elf-reliaDoa«3 
often  set  a  man  high  above  his  fellows ;  W 
when  Satan  rages,  and  the  fires  are  being  kindU 
and  the  martyrs  are  called  for,  you  must  look  b 
the  most  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  am<mgthi 
gentle,  lowly  ranks  of  the  heart-broken.  Thoo^ 
hitherto  so  ready  to  yield  up  their  own  gm^ 
est  things  to  please  the  wishes  of  the  yof 
meanest,  they  can  refuse  to  the  death  to  yidd 
one  jot  of  God's  things  before  the  power  of  the 
Mightiest 

How  sweetly  can  the  heai^broken  exercise  the 
blessed  ministry  of  consolation.  Each  one  d 
them  is  a  true  Barnabas  3  for,  in  truth,  we  can 
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ily  comfort  others  by  the  consolations  whereby 
e  ooraelvea  have  been  comforted  of  Qod  (2  Cor. 

4).  And  though  nothing  were  gained  from 
RTOW  but  thijs,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  get 
lie  heart  broken  just  that  we  might  thereby  be 
fttod  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  a  heart  that 
I  weary.  The  heart-broken  never  teach  error, 
or  they  care  for  nothing,  know  nothing,  but 
(ecoB  Christ  and  him  crucified.  They  never 
•Ofle  division,  for  their  aim,  is  to  exalt  Christ, 
lot  self;  and  they  ever  esteem  each  of  their 
vethien  as  better  than  themselves.  And  though 
ometimes  their  service  may  seem  a  very  limited 
vu^  it  is  always  e£^tive,  for  it  has  the  power  of 
hd  in  it ;  and  the  very  silence  of  a  true  heart- 
mkm  saint  speaks  for  God  more  powerfully  than 
he  shoutings  of  a  hundred  Jehus. 

Oh  for  a  Church  fiUed  with  heart-broken  saints ! 
jeuning  is  so  far  good,  and  gifts  are  good;  but 
h  for  more,  far  more,  of  true  brokenness  of  heart ! 
f 7  reader!  let  those  who  will  covet  the  shining 
jftBp  be  your  great  aim  and  mine  to  seek  the 
token  hearts.  This  is  the  believer's  strength — 
hoDghy  alas!  it  is  little  recognised  as  such.  We 
n  only  do  Christ's  work  rightly  with  Christ's 
reopens;  and  these  always  include  a  broken 
icart  The  world  will  oppose  our  witnessing; 
vt  we  are  meant  to  meet  the  world's  opposition, 
kot  with  fleshly  weapons  like  their  own,  but  with 
cm  jntched  on  a  Christ-like  key — lives,  indeed, 
ived  so  higby  that  nothing  less  than  the  Holy 
^f  8  presence  in  his  lowly  vessels  of  clay  could 
QaUe  us  to  live  them.  This  is  the  standing 
lunde  by  which  we  are  to  manifest  abidingly 
lod!B  power  and  presence  in  our  midst.  Alas 
lilt  we  have  to  such  an  extent  laid  aside  our 
iu^  and  the  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  girt 
^Bsdves  with  Saul's  armour,  and  are  doing  battle 
Hth  words,  words — ^words  all  good  and  all  true ; 
^  alas !  words  which  do  not  break  the  hearts 
four  hearers^  because  they  have  not  first  broken 
Brown! 

And  how  are  our  hearts  to  be  broken  1     Only 


by  abiding  in  Christ — only  by  walking,  Eno9h- 
like,  with  Qod.  Direct  efforts  towards  voluntary 
humility  can  only  puff  up  the  fleshly  mind.  (See 
CoL  ii  18.)  But  if  we  dwell  within  the  veil, 
the  constant  presence  of  God  shall  keep  us  con- 
stantly heart-broken;  for  he  that  walketh  with 
Qod  must  humble  himself  to  do  it  (Micah  vL  8, 
margii^.  It  is  our  walking  in  the  light,  as  He  is 
in  the  light,  that  enables  us  really  to  see  sin  in 

• 

all  its  vileness,  self  in  all  its  baseness,  the  world 
in  all  its  worthlessness,  and  Christ  in  all  his 
loveliness.  So  long  as  Job  heard  of  God  only 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  he  was  strong  in  self- 
defence;  but  when  his  eye  had  seen  him,  he 
abhorred  himself  and  became  heart-broken  (Job 
xllL  5,  6).  And  we  must  also  gladly  welcome 
the  outward  discipline  which  God  sends  us  in 
infinite  grace,  to  cross  our  wills,  to  mortify  our 
fleshly  desires;  in  short,  to  break  our  hearts. 
And  we  must  seek  deliverance  from  the  pain  of 
our  trials,  not  by  an  escape  backwards  to  our 
old  place  of  selfish,  earthly,  whole-hearted  ease, 
but  by  moving  forward  to  the  true  resting-place 
of  tried  souls — even  a  will  wholly  given  up  to 
God,  and  a  heart  completely  broken. 

In  a  little  while,  if  the  Lord  come  not,  we  shall 
lie  on  dying  beds,  and  look  outwards,  and  inwards, 
and  upwards,  with  the  anointed  eyes  of  dying 
men.  Oh  how  near  and  how  great  shall  God 
then  be  felt  to  be  by  those  who  know  him,  how 
precious  Christ,  and  how  worthless  all  besides! 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  set  us  and  keep  us,  even 
now  and  all  our  lives  here,  in  the  same  nearness 
to  God,  and  in  the  same  humbled,  self-emptied 
attitude  of  souL  We  shall  not  think  of  dying  in 
any  other  frame ;  let  us  not  think  of  living  in  any 
other.  And  if  we  truly  give  ourselves  up  into 
God's  hands  to  work  this  in  us,  be  assured  he 
will  do  it;  for  his  great  end  in  his  dealings  with 
us  is  to  bring  us  to  this,  that  no  flesh  may  glory 
in  his  presence,  but  that  every  heart  may  be 
broken. 

June  1864.  D. 
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MISSIONABT   ETEVIVOS   AT   HOKE. 


Ko.  xn.— sotrTH  ateica,  oo3rrnnnn>— iokbbt  MorrAT. 


I  OTHER,"  said  George,  ''I  have  been 
reading  a  good  deal  about  the  Caffiret 
since  last  Sabbath.  They  are  a  bold, 
fine  people,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
can  blame  them  much  for  trying  to 
keep  independent,  though  they  have 
been  so  troublesome  to  our  colonists. 
Are  the  missionaries  succeeding  among 
them  at  last  r' 
"Yes;  both  our  own  Scottish  mission  and  others 
are  now  in  a  very  encouraging  state.  We  have  now 
four  diief  stations,  and  a  number  of  smaller  outposts ; 
and  the  Christian  Caffi^s,  our  missionaries  write,  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  their  heathen  countrymen.  The  Wesleyans 
are  doing  much  good ;  the  last  accounts  I  read  told  of 
forty-three  Methodist  chapels,  and  sixty-six  preaching 
stations,  in  Albany  and  Caffraria.  The  Moravians,  the 
London  Society,  and  the  Church  of  England,  have  also 
their  labourers  in  the  same  field.  All  have  been  much 
hindered  by  the  sad  Caffre  wars,  but  we  trust  a  brighter 
day  has  at  last  dawned  on  the  land,  and  that  soon  the 
blessed  influence  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  will 
be  more  and  more  felt  both  among  the  native  tribes 
and  the  European  settlers." 

"  You  promised,"  said  Anne,  ^'  to  tell  us  the  story 
of  another  great  missionary  this  evening.    Is  he  Mr. 
Moffat?" 
"Why  do  you  think  sot" 

"Because  yon  have  mentioned  his  name  so  often, 
and  said  that  he  was  a  Scotchmau.  Did  he  go  to 
Caffraria?" 

"  No ;  to  a  different  part  of  South  Africa.    Albany 
and  Caffraria,  you  see  by  the  map,  li^  along  the  sea 
coast    Mr.  Moffat  was  sent  to  the  tribes  much  further 
north." 
"Who  was  he  sent  by?" 

"  The  London  Society.  He  was  bom  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  converted  by  the  grace  of  God  in  early  life, 
and  when  quite  a  young  man  offered  himself  to  the 
Society  as  a  missionary.  He  was  ordained  along  with 
another  youth,  whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
mission  history,  although  his  time  of  service  was  com- 
paratively short— John  Williams." 
"What  did  A<f  do?" 

"  I  shall  tell  you  of  him  some  future  evening,  we 
must  go  on  with  Robert  Moffat  now.  The  two  friends 
hoped  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  same  place,  but 
one  of  the  London  Directors,  a  wise  old  Christian,  said, 
'We  must  separate  them,  they  are  too  young  to  be 
sent  together.'  So  Williams  was  appointed  to  the 
beautiful  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  Moffat  sent  to 


Namaqua  Land,  which  we  may  well  call  a  * 
howling  wilderness,  inhabited  by  fierce  amnM 
wild  men." 
"  Were  the  lions  there,  mamma?"  said  littia 
"  A  great  many,  my  dear.  When  Mr.  Joba 
bell,  a  missionary  traveller,  visited  that  eomil 
after  Mr.  Moffat  had  gone  to  it,  he  writes  oi 
three  or  four  lions  together  as  quite  an  ordinal 
Here  is  an  extract  firom  his  journal  :— 

" '  Travelling  among  rocks ....  we  got  into  i 
descending  valley  between  mountains.  About 
observed  Britannia,  one  of  onr  Hottentoti,  i 
motionless  for  some  minutes  before  us.  Pointiiig 
him,  I  asked  my  waggon-driver  if  he  could 
reason  for  his  halting  in  that  poaition.  "  Oh," 
"  he  is  looking  in  the  faces  of  two  lions  inra 
before  him !"  I  begged  my  driver  to  make  1 
gallop,  as  the  sound  might  frighten  the  lions, 
so,  and  the  noise  among  the  stones  made  by  tbc 
being  almost  equal  to  that  of  thunder,  the  lioiu 
off,  permitting  the  poor  man  to  join  onr  waggoc 
fainting.  He  kept  the  lions  at  bay  by  loddi 
steadily  in  the  faice.  Had  he  not  possessed  f 
fortitude  to  continne  looking  them  steadiiutllj 
face,  he  certainly  would  have  been  torn  in  pise 
declared  that  he  felt  a  trembling  come  owh 
before  he  saw  the  lions.' 

"  Another  evening  Mr.  Campbell  teUs  of  on 
men  observing  five  lions  on  the  side  of  a  hfl 
must  be  passed.    The  Hottentots  were  afifiidt 
but  as  they  said  the  lions  were  fiaying  togott 
Campbell  thought  they  must  have  dbMd^  tai 
not  be  hungry  just  then.    So*he  made  alllii 
have  their  guns  ready  loaded,  and  they  drc 
ward." 
"  And  did  the  lions  attack  them?" 
"  No ;  they  only  turned  and  looked  at  tbem." 
"  But  do  they  eat  men  often,  mamma?" 
"Very  often;  and  Mr.  Campbell  says  thq 
Hottentots  to  white  men,  just  as  you  like  bei 
than  mutton." 

"Ob,"  said  Anne,  "what  a  firightful  cwmtq 
in  !  I  should  never  sleep  in  peace  where  th 
these  wild  animals !" 

"  But  you  are  only  a  foolish  timid  girl,"  aid 
"  Brave  men  do  not  think  about  such  daqgen." 
"  A  truly  brave  man,"  said  Mrs,  Campbell 
not  make  light  of  any  real  danger.  Mr.  Moiid 
expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  gracious  csre  i 
tection  of  God,  in  his  many  escapes  fixMn  tii 
other  perils  of  the  wilderness." 
"  Where  did  he  first  go  ? " 
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0e  was  appointed  to  assist  a  German  missionary  at 
Uktion  called  'Africaner's  Kraal/  which  you  see 
ked  in  Namaqna  Land,  across  the  Orange  River. 
rmM  the  head-quarters  of  Africaner,  a  wild  native 
f,  long  the  terror  of  the  whole  region,  but  who  had 
y  become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Ilis  story 
rieiher  is  a  most  interesting  one,  which  you  must 
»  day  read  for  yourselves.  At  this  time  the  boors 
tiot  believe  the  report  of  his  conversion,  and  they 
tieaed  all  kinds  of  evil  to  the  poor  young  stranger, 
'vras  going  to  venture  so  near  him, — 
One  said  he  would  set  me  up  for  a  mark  for  his 
.  to  shoot  at ;  and  another,  that  he  would  strip  off 
ikin,  and  make  a  drum  of  it  to  dance  to ;  another 
it  coiwoling  prediction  was,  that  he  would  make  a 
nking-eup  of  my  skull.  I  believe  they  were  serious, 
i  especially  a  kind  motherly  lady,  who,  wiping  the 
tf  from  her  eye,  bade  me  farewell,  saying,  ^  Had  you 
en  an  old  man,  it  would  have  been  nothing,  for 
n  would  soon  have  died,  whether  or  no ;  but  you 
re  yoai^,  and  going  to  become  a  prey  to  that 
Notter!''' 

"That  was  a  discouraging  beginning,**  said  George. 
^  Yes,  but  Moffat  was  a  fine  high  spirited  youth, 
cades  having  all  the  coiurage  of  a  true  Christian  and  a 
me  missionary.  He  set  out  with  another  missionary 
od  his  wife,  whose  road  lay  so  far  in  the  same  direc- 
bn.  They  travelled,  as  usual,  in  a  waggon,  drawn  by 
doien  oxen,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
Mir,  with  an  escort  of  natives.  It  was  a  vciy  fatiguing 
■omey,  especially  for  the  lady,  who  was  ill  able  to 
iDd  the  dreadful  jolting.  After  Moffat  had  parted 
NB  his  companions,  he  and  his  guides  had  nearly 
tiihed  from  thirst,  on  the  burning  plains  of  trackless 
nd  which  they  had  to  cross.  At  length  they  reached 
lir  destination.  Africaner  expressed  pleasure  on 
ding  that  tlus  was  the  missionary  sent  from  London, 
d  immediately  ordered  women  to  come  and  make  a 
Qae  finr  him." 

^Aie  the  women  masons  in  Africa?"  said  Tommy. 
Nhj  did  he  not  send  for  men  V* 
'^  In  all  samge  eoontries,  the  poor  women  have  the 
tdest  work.  But  Hottentot  houses  are  not  like  ours. 
iie  it  Mr.  Moffitt^s  account  of  his  own«  He  wondered, 
e  jaa,  Tommy^  what  the  women  were  to  do.  'I  was 
W  paaded  to  know  what  he  intended  by  sending 
women,  tiU  they  arrived,  bearing  bundles  of  native 
4a,  and  long  sticks  like  fishing-rods.  Africaner 
Md  to  a  spot  of  ground,  saying,  "  There,  you  must 
ild  a  house  for  the  missionary."  A  circle  was  in- 
miy  formed,  and  the  women,  evidently  delighted 
■h  the  job,  fixed  the  poles,  tied  them  down  in  the 
ttiqdieric  form,  and  covered  them  with  the  mats,  all 
dy  lor  habitation,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour. 
«e  that  time  I  have  seen  houses  built  of  all  descrip- 
M,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  a  good  many 
idf,  but  I  confess  I  never  witnessed  such  expedition. 
tteotot  houses  (for  such  they  may  be  called,  being 
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confined  to  the  different  tribes  of  that  nation),  nrc  at 
best  not  very  comfortable.  I  lived  nearly  six  months 
in  this  native  hut,  which  very  frequently  required 
tightening  and  fastening  after  a  storm.  When  the  sun 
shone,  it  was  unbearably  hot;  when  the  rain  fell,  I 
came  in  for  a  share  of  it ;  when  the  wind  blew,  I  liad 
often  to  decamp  to  escape  the  dust ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  little  inconveniences,  any  hungry  cur  of  a  dog 
that  wished  a  night* s  lodging,  would  force  itself  through 
the  frail  wall,  and  sometimes  deprive  me  of  my  meal 

for  the  coming  day As  the  cattle  of  the-village  had 

no  fold,  but  strolled  about,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
start  np  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  try  to  defend  myself 
and  my  dwelling  from  being  crushed  to  pieces  by  the 
rage  of  two  bulls,  which  had  met  to  fight  a  nocturnal 
duel!'" 

"  Why  did  he  not  live  with' the  German  missionary  ?" 
asked  Anne. 

"  He  very  prudently  thought  it  best  to  do  at  first 
whatever  the  chieftain  wished.  And  he  very  soon  dis- 
covered thai;  things  were  not  going  on  well  between  the 
Africaners  (there  were  several  brothers),  and  Mr.  Ebner. 
Titus,  a  heathen,  was  most  violent  and  threatening  in 
his  conduct.  In  a  sliort  time  Mr.  Ebner  lost  heart  and 
courage,  and  removed  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
leaving  Moffat  alone.  It  was  a  trying  introduction  to 
missionary  life,  but  he  and  the  Christian  chief  soon 
understood  each  other,  and  became  warm  friends ;  and 
he  could  hardly  have  had  a  greater  encouragement  than 
this  example  of  the  marvellous  power  of  the  gospel  to 
transform  a  fierce  heathen,  whose  very  name  had  been 
a  terror  to  all  around,  into  a  man  of  peace  and  love. 
Mr.  Moffat  says  of  him, — 

"  During  the  whole  period  I  lived  there,  I  do  not  re- 
member having  occasion  to  be  grieved  with  him,  or  to 
complain  of  any  part  of  his  conduct;  his  very  faults 
seemed  to  *  lean  to  virtue's  side.'  One  day,  when  seated 
together,  I  happened,  in  absence  of  mind,  to  be  gazing 
steadfastly  on  him.  It  arrested  his  attention,  and  he 
modestly  inquired  the  cause.  I  replied,  I  was  trying  to 
picture  to  myself  your  carrying  fire  and  sword  through 
the  country,  and  I  could  not  think  how  eyes  like  yours 
could  smile  at  human  woe  !  He  answered  not,  but  shed 
a  flood  of  tears ! . . . .  Wherever  he  heard  of  a  case  of 
distress,  thither  his  sympathies  were  directed,  and 
though,  notwithstanding  all  his  spoils  of  former  years, 
he  had  little  to  spare,  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  widow  and  tlie  father- 
less  He  who  was  formerly  like  a  firebrand,  spread- 
ing discord^  enmity,  and  war  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  would  now  make  any  sacrifice  to  prevent  a  colli- 
sion between  two  contending  parties He  would 

stand  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant,  and  entreat  them 
to  be  reconciled  to  each  other ;  and  pointing  to  his  past 
life,  ask,  *  What  have  I  now  of  all  the  battles  I  fought, 
and  all  the  cattle  I  took,  but  shame  and  remorse  ? ' " 

"  Were  the  other  brothers  all  heathens  still  ?" 

''  No ;  when  Moffat  joined  them,  two  were  already 
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Christians.  lie  says, '  In  addition  to  Christian  Africaner, 
his  brothers,  David  and  Jaoobiis,  both  l)eliever8,  and 
zealous  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  school,  were  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  David,  though  rather  of  a  retir- 
ing disposition,  was  amiable,  active,  and  firm ;  while 
Jacobus  was  warm,  afTcctionate,  and  zealous  for  the  in- 
terest of  souls.  His  very  countenance  was  wont  to 
cheer  my  spirits,  which,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  to 
encourage,  would  sometimes  droop.  Long  after  I  left 
that  people,  he  was  shot  while  defending  the  place 
against  an  unexpected  attack  from  the  people  of  Warm 
Bath.    This  intelligence  deeply  affected  me.** 

"  In  a  short  time  it  was  plain  that '  Africaner's  kraal' 
was  not  the  right  place  for  a  real  settlement,  from  the 
want  of  a  constant  supply  of  water.  Moffat  and  Afri- 
caner took  toilsome  journeys  in  search  of  a  more  desir- 
able locality.  Sometimes  their  provisions  failed,  and 
the  only  resource  was  *  the  fasting  girdle.' " 

"  What  is  that,  mamma  ? " 

"  To  bind  a  leather  belt  very  tightly  round  the  sto- 
mach, to  lessen  the  gnawing  pains  of  hunger.  What 
would  you  say  to  M^r  instead  of  .dinner,  George?  At 
other  times  the  suffering  from  thirst  was  still  harder  to 
bear.  *  Water  was  in  general  very  scarce,  sometimes 
in  small  pools,  stagnant,  with  a  green  froth,  and  more 
than  once  we  had  to  dispute  with  lions  the  jiossession 
of  a  pool.^    Here  is  anot4icr  incident  :— 

" '  We  were  often  exposed  to  danger  from  lions,  which, 
from  the  scarcity  of  water,  frequent  the  imx)1s  or  foun- 
tains, and  some  of  our  number  had  hairbreadth  escapes. 
One  night  we  were  quietly  bivouacked  at  a  small  pool 
on  the  Oup  River,  where  we  never  anticipated  a  visit 
from  his  majesty.  We  had  jiust  closed  our  united  even- 
ing worship,  tlie  book  was  still  in  my  hand,  and  the 
closing  notes  of  the  song  of  praise  had  scarcely  fallen 
from  our  lips,  when  the  terrific  roar  of  the  lion  was 
heard ;  our  oxen,  which  before  were  quietly  chewing 
the  cud,  rushed  upon  us,  and  over  our  fires,  leaving  ub 
prostrated  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  sand.  Hats  and 
hymn-books,  our  Bible  and  our  guns,  were  all  scattered 
in  wild  confusion.  Pr«3videntially,  no  serious  injury 
was  sustained ;  the  oxen  were  pursued,  brought  back, 
and  secured  to  the  waggon,  for  we  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  any.  Africaner,  seeing  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  to  pursue  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  ravine,  grasped 
a  firebrand,  and  exclaimed,  "  Follow  me ! "  and  but  for 
this  promptness  and  intrepidity  we  must  have  lost 
some  of  our  number,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  terror 
of  oxen  at  even  the  smell  of  a  lion.' " 

"  No  want  of  excitement  in  such  journeys,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell.  "  But  many  a  man,  who  could  gladly  devote 
himself  to  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  brethren  in  a  quiet 
village,  would  neither  have  strength  nor  courage  for 
such  perils  as  these.  In  Moffat  we  have  an  admirable 
instance  of  how  our  God  can  raise  up  the  right  instru- 
ments for  any  kind  of  work  needed  in  His  service,  and 
appoint  them  to  their  right  place." 

"Yes;  and  wherever  he  wandered,    this   faithful 


missionary  took  every  opportunity  of  instrpcting  acy  of 
the  natives  whom  he  met  with.  Sometimes  he  under- 
took special  expeditions  with  this  view.  Many  vere 
the  dangers  and  deliverances  which  he  Mid  bis  eon- 
panions  met  with  on  these  desert  journeys.  He  had 
difficulties,  too,  of  other  kinds,  and  gives  an  amuBog 
account  of  liow  his  supply  of  clothes  was  now  wetring 
out,  and  how  thankful  he  felt  to  his  good  mother  for 
having  taught  him,  when  a  boy,  both  io  sew  and  knit" 

^*  A  boy  learn  to  sew  !*'  exclaimed  George,  **  I  shcnU 
have  rebelled  at  that." 

'^  Moffat,  I  rather  think,  had  been  inclined  to  reH 
too,  but  his  mother  said,  *  Lad,  ye  dinna  ken  whsr  your 
lot  will  be  cast.'  She  was  rights  and  be  was  obediat, 
and  both  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  end.  8be  tri«d  to 
teach  him  also  how  to  smooth  bis  shuts,  where  ironi 
could  not  be  had,  by  folding  them  properly,  and  ham- 
mering them  with  a  piece  of  -wood.  Of  eonne,  hii  old 
Hottentot  washerwoman  knew  nothing  of  sach  refili^ 
ments.  So  one  day  he  resolved  to  be  very  smart  on  ttw 
next  Sabbath,  and  having  prepared  a  right  piece  of 
wood,  he  folded  ap  his  best  shirt,  laid  it  on  a  stoDe,tnd 
commenced  hammering.  But,  alas!  he  bad  not  thought 
of  the  kind  of  smooth  stone  which  would  be  neoemr, 
and  had  chosen  a  block  of  granite,  and  so  the  poor  shirt 
was  not  smoothed,  but  riddled  full  of  holes !" 

The  children  laughed  heartily  at  this  story. 

"  Tell  us  more  about  the  lions  now,  mamms,**  said 
Tommy  and  Fanny. 

'^  Well,  I  shall  tell  you  one  other  story,  only  I  m 
afraid  it  will  make  you  dream  of  lions  to-night  ^ 
caner  was  still  very  anxious  to  persevere  in  trjing  to 
find  a  better  place  for  his  kraal,  where  misuoaamf 
might  settle  in  comfort  So  he  4)egged  Mo&ttotike 
an  exploring  journey  -into  the  Qriqoa  oountxy,  wfai^ 
you  see  on  the  map,  east  from  NamaquaLand.  Twvfl^ 
the  chieftain  s  brothers,  his  son,  and  yandefbyle,aneS' 
cellent  guide,  were  to  be  of  the  party.  They  it**^ 
witli  eight  horses,  and  each  had  a  caross,  or  sbeepdoa 
blanket ;  but  they  took  no  provisions  wiUi  theoi,trtft- 
ing  to  shoot  wild  animals,  or  get  food  at  the  knaiitk^ 
might  come  to.  *  They  had  to  find  their  wty  tli«*8" 
a  wild  mountainous  country,  and  often  sufiered  ft** 
both  hunger  and  thirst.  They  kept  in  the  directki  » 
the  Orange  River,  and  in  the  evenings  had  ilW?*  ^ 
get  on  high  ground,  before  the  lions  came  dovn  t*  ^ 
water.  They  would  hear  them  roaring,  and  thes  b^ 
haste  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Sometimei  tky  ^ 
with  natives  who  had  learned  a  little  fnm  ■OBW  ^ 
sionaries,  and  these  were  always  kind  and  hospiti^^ 
the  weary  travellers ;  but  others  would  neither  P| 
them  food  nor  drink.  Once  Mr.  Moffat  had  a  wondo* 
escape  from  death,  after  drinking  at  a  pool,  whidt  W 
Bushmen  had  poisoned  in  order  to  kill  any  aaiiaalifti^ 
might  come  there.  He  was  very  ill  fbr  some  homi 
but  recovered,  and  the  poor  people  in  the  Tillage  vtn 
veiy  kindly  concerned  about  him. 

"At  last  they  had  to  leave  the  conrse  of  tbenvcti 
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and  make  their  way  across  a  wild  desert,  in  order  to 
reach  the  mission  station,  of  Qriqua  Town,  which  you 
see  marked  on  the  map.  At  thia  time  they  had  hardly 
any  meat,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  drink  as  much 
water  as  possible^  not  knowing  where  they  might  find 
any  again." 

**  Why  did  they  not  cany  it  in  bottles/'  asked  George, 
*'  or  tkins^  as  they  do  in  tlie  East  ? " 

*^  They  had  brought  none  with  them,  and  besides, 
their  horses  were  now  so  fatigued  that  they  could 
hardly  get  on  with  the  weight  of  the  riders.    As  even- 
ing came,  after  a  hot  weary  day,  they  were  all  much 
worn  out    Mofiat  and  the  guide  were  going  first,  and 
observed  that  the  others  had  halted,  but  supposing  it 
was  only  to  Ught  their  pipes,  they  two  rode  forwards. 
After  some  time  they  stopped,  hallooed,  and  fired  a  shot, 
hot  heard  nothing  ia  reply.    They  went  on  further  to  a 
dry,  withered  plain,  then  got  off  the  horses  to  rest,  and 
fired  another  shot    Na  answer  but  the  dreary  silence 
of  the  desert    They  consulted  what  to  do,  hardly  able 
to  speak  from  thirst    To  go  back  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  to  wait  all  night  woidd  increase  their  sufferings, 
and  mij^t  be  of  no  use ;  still  they  cuuld  not  bear  the 
idea  of  going  on  without  their  friends,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  remain  until  morning,  only  thought  they 
would  fire  one  more  shot    A  terrible  answer  came  this 
time— the  roar  of  the  lion,  seemingly  close  at  hand  J" 
"  Oh,  mamma  I  what  did  they  do  ?" 
''They  ran  to  moimt  their  horses;  and  as  the  poor 
veiry  animals  knew  the  souud  too  well,  and  felt  the 
danger,  they  hurried  as  fast  as  they  could— but  that 
m  iknrly  enough— towards  a  range  of  mountains  that 
\vf  b^nd  the  plain.      Meanwhile  the  darkness  of 
BigH  WIS  ftst  coming  on,  and  every  moment  they 
diMded  being  overtaken  by  the  terrible  enemy.    If 
tiNT  ikopped  a  moment  to  listen,  they  could  distinctly 
hott  him  coming  behind  them.    When  they  reached  a 
■ROW  pass  between  hills,  they  despaired  of  escape,  and 
^^Mogbt)  as  they  had  only  two  balls  left  in  tbeir  guns, 
^  they  would  climb  to  some  height  where  they 
*<Ald  be  above  the  lion,  and  might  pelt  him  with  stones 
^^^  firing.    They  dragged  the  horses  up  the  steep, 
^  knsA  there  was  no  room  to  stand,  and  no  loose 
*^  within  reach.    What  was  now  to  be  done  ?    They 
iBmbled  down  to  the  path,  and  expected  every  instant 
^  the  lion  would  spring  upon  them,  but  did  not  know 
vhichiUe  he  would  be  on  now.    Yanderbyle  took  out 
^  ffiot  and  steel  to  strike  a  light,  and  try  if  they  could 
Mhiiftol-marks  in  the  sand.    But  the  terror  of  the 
FMV  hones  soon  told  that  he  was  close  at  hand  behind. 
'Mit  and  his  guide  sprung  into  the  saddles,  and  urged 
tte  hones  finrward,  while  a  tremendous  roar  echoed 
ftom  one  precipice  to  another,  and  made  them  feel  as  if 
^  were  actually  in  the  monster's  den ! " 

MnL  Gampbell  paused— the  children  were  listening  in 
bmthlen  attentkm. 

''Oh,  mammal  who  did  he  spring  upon  first  ?    Had 
tbey  time  to  fire  r 


"  Qod  was  very  merciful  to  his  servants,  and  delivered 
them.  They  got  safe  out  of  the  dark  glen,  and  then 
the  moon  rose  before  them  like  a  messenger  of  hope* 
The  lion  grew  tired,  and  gave  up  tlie  pursuit.  They 
heard  his  roars  become  distant,  and  then  lay  down  quite 
exhausted,  and  fell  fast  asleep;  and  Moffat  dreamed  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  cool,  delicious  streams  and  foun- 
tains. But  when  he  awoke^  he  could  not  speak  from 
thirst,  and  his  whole  body  felt  burning  like  a  coal. 
Then,  as  they  painfully  and  slowly  journeyed  on,  they 
were  tantalized  by  the  mirage  of  the  desert — the  ap- 
pearance of  lovely  lakes  and  pools,  or  bays  of  the  sea, 
with  islands  and  trees  reflected  on  the  waters,  which  all 
melted  away  into  burning  sand  and  naked  rocks,  as  the 
thirsty  travellers  drew  near.  The  guide  seemed  as  if 
losing  his  reason,  and  Moffat  was  afraid  to  see  the  gun 
in  his  hand.  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  ride  that  must  have 
been ! " 

"  And  did  they  ever  reach  Qriqua  Town  ?" 

**  They  did  at  last,  through  the  mercy  of  Qod;  and 
we  may  fancy  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  mission- 
aries there,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  when  late  in  the 
evening  a  w^d-looking  man  entered  their  house,  pale, 
haggard,  covered  with  dust,  and  quite  speechless— only 
pointing  to  his  black  burning  lips,  with  signs  which 
showed  at  once  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  Water  was 
cautiously  given  at  first,  then  food,  which  Moffat  had 
not  tasted  for  three  days ;  and  soon  he  felt  revived  and 
restored,  and  remained  with  his  kind  friends  for  a  short 
time,  till  his  lost  com]>anions  appeared.  TAet/  had  pro- 
videntially gone  astray  in  a  direction  which  led  to 
water,  so  had  escaped  the  dangw  which  the  others  had 
run  of  perishing  from  thirst  I  shall  never  forget 
how  Mr.  Moffat  himself  described  that  terrible  night 
journey." 

^  Mamma,"  said  Tommy,  "  have  you  seen  Mr.  Mof- 
fat ?    Were  you  ever  in  Africa  ? " 

"  No ;  but  lie  visited  Scotland,  and  I  saw  and  heard 
him  tlien,  more  than  twenty  years  ago." 

"Twenty  years!"  and  Tommy  looked  much  per- 
plexed. 

"  Yes,  long  before  any  of  you  were  bom,  when  I  was 
a  young  girl,  and  lived  in  Edinburgh.  How  we  crowded 
after  the  dark,  fine-looking  stranger,  and  listened  to  his 
tales  of  the  desert  and  its  people,  till  our  hearts  were 
stirred  within  us,  and  our  eyes  overflowed  with  tears ! 
Missionary  meetings  then  were  more  animated  and  in- 
teresting than  they  seem  to  be  now.  There  was  surely 
more  of  the  right  feeling  for  the  poor  heathen  among 
Christians  at  home." 

"  Did  Moffat  return  to  Africa?"  asked  Geoi:ge.  "  Is 
he  stiU  alive?" 

"  lie  did  return,  and  I  trust  he  is  still  spared,  as  a 
veteran  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  must  not  get 
on  so  fast  with  his  story.  lie  did  not  succeed  in  the 
object  of  his  journey  to  Qriqua  country,  and  so  returned 
to  Africaner,  and  remained  with  his  tribe  at  the  Kraal 
for  some  time.    The  people  became  much  attached  to 
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hiiu  ;  and  he  »ajs,  '  The  means  of  grace  were  wfll 
attended,  and  a  dclightfiU  unction  of  the  Spirit  realized, 
especially  in  our  Sabbath  convocations.' 

"Busioess  new  mado  it  necessary  for  Sir.  Mi'tTat  to 
viait  Cape  Colony,  and  a  yaan;  lady,  nhooi  lie  hod 
known  and  loved  in  his  own  uountry,  promiHd  to  meet 
him  there,  and  become  his  wife  and  helper  in  the  service 
of  the  niis.sloD.  He  persuadod  ifricaner,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  accompony  him  to  Cape  Town,  and  gives  a 
most  amusing  account  of  the  astonish  men  t  of  tlic 
funaera  on  their  journey,  at  sccine  himself  alive,  whom 
they  supposed  long  ago  murdered,  and  still  mote  U> 
find  that  his  compauion  itds  the  very  outlawed  chief 
whom  th^  hod  so  long  dreaded,  now  a  Christian  and  a 

"  Slamiiia,"  stud  Anne,  "  that  ir<:<uld  surely  do  much 
good  to  the  uiisionary  cause." 

"  So  doubt  it  did ;  it  wiw  a  real  proof,  which  no  one 
could  deny,  of  what  the  gospel  could  do.  Mr.  Molfat's 
plans  were  much  altwed  ly  that  viait  to  the  Colony. 
The  Direct'jTS  uf  the  Suciety  settled  that  he  should  leave 
'Africanci's  Kraal,'  and  go  te  another  station,  called 
the  Kuiuman,  among  another  people,  the  Bechuanas. 
Here  is  Kuruniau  on  the  map,  north  of  Oriqua  Town." 

"  How  sorry  Moffat  would  be  to  part  from  Afri- 

"  Very  sorry  indeed,  though  Africaner  had  a.  hope 
that  lie  and  his  tribe  uii^ht  be  able  to  remove  to  the 
Griqua  country,  and  so  be  near  their  dear  friend  and 
brother  agiun.  But  this  never  tuok  place,  and  the 
chief  died  not  very  lung  after,  in  1823.  A  Wcsleyan 
missionary,  who  was  with  him  in  his  lost  illness,  gives 
an  account  of  his  peaceful  departure,  and  his  dying 
counsels  h>  his  people. 

" '  When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  called  all 
his  people  together,  after  tha  example  of  Joshua,  and 
gave  them  directions  as  to  their  future  conduct.  We 
are  not,  said  he,  what  we  were,  lavagei,  but  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  taught  according  to  the  gospel.  Let  us, 
then,  do  accordinglv.  Live  peaceably  with  all  men,  if 
possible  \  and  if  impossible,  consult  those  who  are 
placed  over  yuu  before  you  engage  in  any  war.    Re- 


main together  as  you  have  done  lince  I  knew  yoE 
Then,  when  the  Directors  think  fit  to  Mod  jonam- 
sionary,  yon  may  be  ready  to  reoHve  him.  Bdim  to 
any  teacher  you  may  have  sent,  ai  one  MDt  of  0«d,« 
I  have  great  hope  that  God  will  bleas  yon  in  this  nipMt 
when  I  am  gone  tt>  heaven.  I  feel  that  I  love  Ood,  ud 
that  he  has  done  much  for  me,  of  whiefa  I  am  totalj 
unworthy.  My  former  liTe  is  stained  with  blood;  hit 
Jeans  Christ  has  pardoned  me,  and  I  am  gtug  te  I 
heaven.  Oil,  beware  of  the  tame  enla  into  whidi  1 
have  led  yon  frequently!  But  leek  God,  and  he  will  It  I 
found  of  yon  to  direct  you.' " 

"  Who  was  sent  to  them  after  Mr.  Moflatlrftl" 

"  There  were  many  ddays  and  difficoItiM,  and  tbe 
country  of  Namaqua  Land  got  intr  a  mort  UMettltd 
state,  from  wars  among  the  nativea  themaelTca  and  with 
the  colonists.    '  Aa  soon  as  theae  tmublea  bugn  to 
subside,'  Mr.  Moffat  writes,  'our  Wed^an  bRthreo 
nobly  extended  their  eflbrta  to  that  eonotij.     Their 
labours  have  been   crowned   with  niooesi,  and  I  \air^ 
wateheil  tlicir  onward  progreas  with  as  mueh  intenfta* 
if  I  had  been  one  of  their  number.    The  Add  bans 
thus  ably  occupied,  it  was  unneceHary  for  tbe  Loodon 
Missionary  Society  to  send  others;  while  the  ebaiact^f 
of  the  country  already  described,  with  ita  icaoty  pcpu- 
laCion,  and  the  cry  for  missionaries  to  cmtt  on  theworfc 
in  more  important  fields,  inBuenced  the  Diraeton  to 
leave  that  Kectlon  of  the  miuiotiaiy  world  ta  onr  Wea- 
leynn  bretliren.' 

"  Ijong  years  after  Mr.  Moffat  had  left  that  re^on,  !ie 
received  a  letter  from  a  Qnaker  gentleman,  who  hsJ 
been  making  a  journey  of  visitation  to  tbe  wmca 
stations  in  Africa,  and  who  wrote,  '  I  have  no  joaU  J 
thou  wilt  he  interested  in  learning  that  tiie  Wobyio* 
are  reaping  an  encouraging  harvest  in  9nat  Nsiaqta 
Land,  from  the  seed  sown  in  fonaer  daja  bj  tba  I* 
don  Miuionary  Society,  in  whidi  thon  badtt  a  prt' 
So  we  constantly  Gnd  tbe  promise  fiilfilled, '  One  10*^1 
and  another  reapeth.' 

"But  now  we  must  stop  for  this  evening,  and  titpl> 
continue  the  sbDiy  of  Mr.  Moflikt  Mid  tiw  Knna" 
mission  next  Sabbath."  H.Lb 
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IFrom  "Aonlo  Pilurlo:  ACluptcriii 


^HE 


uf  the  first  prosecution  directed 
against  him  in  Milan,  was  the  publication 
of  his  letters  and  speeches,  printed  at 
lUile,  by  Thomas  Ouarini,  in  the  year 
1S66.  On  the  title  page  were  these  im- 
IKirtant  words:  "Edition  revised  by  the 
Author."  No  more  was  needed  to  cause 
the  inquisitor,  f  ra  Angelo,  of  Cremona, 
action  against  Paleario  for  heresy,  the  im- 


Msd  irllli  •IngDlir  IdlcIIy  and  powsr.] 
portance  of  which  was  incrcMSdhj  the  rigowrf* 
time.  The  accused  did  not  decein  himMlf  as  to  i> 
consequence,  as  isattested  by  the  last  words cflu WW 
toQuarini:  "The  blow  is  struck  I  Live  free  and  b^ffi 
leaving  to  their  sad  &te  those  who,  on  thaimslW^ 
text,  arc  here  the  victims  of  namelen  TffraliiWi  sad* 
only  long  for  death !".... 

A  letter  from  the  Cardinal  of  Fim,  the  giaod  iup^ 
tor,  transferred  the  affair  to  Rome,  ai 
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leie,  and  defend  himself  before  the  tribunal 

Office. .... 

king  leave  of  his  fianiily,  Pal^rio  had  pro- 
kII  as  he  oould«  for  the  sad  necessities  of  the 

was  to  a  mnch-loTed  home  that  Marietta 
ildrcn  were  to  retire ;  it  was  at  CoUe  that 

0  await  tidings  from  the  husband  and  father 
▼er  restored  to  them !  Paleario  could  then 
and  travel  to  Rome,  guarded  by  the  agents 
sitor.  It  was  a  melancholy  journey,  of  which 
^  the  details,  but  of  which  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
It  ;  this  was  in  1568.  Paleario  approached 
ith  year:  half  a  century  had  passed  away 
ig  for  the  first  time  Yeroli,  his  native  place, 
tered,  sanguine  and  free,  the  capital  of 
D,  then  resplendent  with  magnificence,  under 
ste  of  Leo  X.  Even  then,  it  is  true,  there 
t  the  horizon  the  signs  of  the  storm  which 
burst  over  the  Church,  to  detach  one-half  of 
Q  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  sow  in  the 
;he  seeds  of  disaffection  and  of  schism,  piti- 
essed  by  the  Holy  Office.  Of  the  reformed 
ne  had  fled  to  foreign  lands,  others,  accept- 
ed of  persecution,  had  awaited  the  hour  of 
crifice,  by  which,  sooner  or  later,  they  must 
aith.  Paleario  was  of  the  latter  number, 
ider  the  weight  of  years,  and  accused  of  a 
e,  he  returned  a  prisoner  to  the  city  where 
rilliant  years  of  his  youth  had  passed,  but 
ras  now  forgotten.  Time,  in  its  inflexible 
ul-  mown  down  many  generations.  Death 
vely  struck  Filonardi,  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  and 
'*  noble  spirits  left  for  a  short  time  on  earth, 
:en  to*  heaven."    Maflfei  himself,  taken  away 

,  conld  not  give  to  his  friend  even  the  sup- 
>ice  respected,  but  utterly  powerless,  imder 
ble  pontiff  who  directed  the  government  of 
In  this  absolute  isolation,  when  all  seemed 
ipired  againstliim,  or  to  be  indifferent  to  his 
no  friendly  hand  pressed  his — Paleario  raised 
vtf  the  worid,  to  the  mysterious  regions  to 
er  aseends,  and  from  which  help  descends. 
3d,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.** 
fas  more  necessary  to  him  than  ever  in  the 
e  captivity  which  he  endured,  when  he  found 
dated  with  the  vilest  criminals.  There  were 
a  in  Rome,  besides  those  of  the  Castle  of 
ind  of  the  CapitoL  The  first,  situated  on 
nk  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Borgo,  and  speciaUy 
the  prisoners  of  the  Holy  Office,  was  that 
nl  IV.  had  himself  installed  the  dismal  ap- 
lie  Inquisition,  and  had  said  to  tortures  and 
I,  ^  You  shall  be  my  servants ;"  and  which, 
spriaal,  the  people  in  a  fury  demolished  at 
B^nilt  by  his  successors,  it  saddened  with 
the  Leonine  city.    The  second  prison  was 

1  ttdent  Campo  di  Marzio ;  this  was  the 
ZOy  oommn&icating  with  the  criminal  tri- 


bunal, which  there  held  its  assizes.  The  third,  and 
most  dreaded  prison,  was  that  of  the  Tordinona^  on  the 
site  of  which  now  stands  the  theatre  of  Apollo,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  river— here  imprisoned  within 
narrow  banks,  which  are  united  by  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  commanded  by  the  gloomy  mausoleum  of 
Adrian — flows  on  a  level  with  the  damp  dungeons,  hol- 
lowed in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  a  living  tomb,  which 
has  more  than  once  deprived  the  scaffold  of  its  victims. 
This  was  the  prison  of  Paleario. 

Each  of  these  prisons  kept  the  remembrance,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  luminous  trace  of  some  martyr  who  had 
joyfully  sacrificed  himself  for  the  cause  of  the  gaspel  in 
Italy.  The  dungeons  of  the  Leonine  city  had  witnessed 
the  ecstasies  and  raptures  of  Pomponio  Algieri,  prepar- 
ing for  death  as  for  a  festival.  A  native  of  Nola,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  an<^  student  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  he  had  embraced  the  Reformation  with  the  fer- 
vour of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Delivered  up  to  Pope 
Paul  IV.  by  the  senate  of  Venice,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  save  him,  and  condemned  to  the  stake  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Padua:— 
*'  I  have  found  honey  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion ;  an 
agreeable  retreat  in  a  frightful  precipice  ;  glorious  pros- 
pects of  life  in  the  abode  of  death ;  joy  and  peace  in  an 
abyss  of  hell.  The  prison  is  bitter  to  the  criminal,  but 
sweet  to  the  innocent  It  distils  the  dew,  and  gives  in 
abundance  the  milk  which  strengthens  the  soul.  Never- 
theless, pray  for  me.  I  salute,  with  a  holy  kiss,  Silvio, 
Pergola,  and  Justo,  my  masters,  as  well  as  Fedele  dc 
Petra,  and  a  person  named  Lelia,  whom  I  know, 
though  far  from  her.  I  also  salute  the  syndic  of  the 
University,  and  all  those  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  book  of  life."  Led  to  the  stake  in  a  court  adjoining 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  he  ascended  it  as  if  going  up  to 
an  altar.  His  firmness  amid  the  flames  was  a  cause  of 
astonishment,  and  almost  of  terror,  to  the  cardinals  who 
were  present  at  the  spectacle. 

The  annals  of  the  Apostolic  Cliurch,  noble  poems  of 
laith  and  martyrdom,  contain  no  story  more  touching 
than  that  of  Luigi  Pascali,  the  pastor  of  the  Waldenses 
in  Calabria,  who  were  delivered  up  to  the  most  frightful 
butchery  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  Pascali  was 
dragged  from  prison  to  prison,  transferred  successively 
from  Cosenza  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome,  and  saw 
his  friend,  Stephano  Negrino,  die  of  hunger  by  his  side. 
Throughout  the  horrors  of  this  long  captivity,  Pascali 
displayed  an  almost  superhuman  courage,  with  a  gentle- 
ness which  could  not  soften  his  executioners.  On  hear- 
ing the  tidings  of  his  condemnation,  his  brother  hastened 
from  Coni,  in  Piedmont,  his  native  place,  to  solicit  a 
pardon.  By  his  earnest  entreaties  he  obtained  leave  to 
see  the  prisoner,  in  presence  of  a  judge  i^pointed  for 
the  purpose.  *'  What  a  terrible  spectacle!  His  head 
was  bare^  his  arms  and  hands  were  bleeding  from  the 
curds  by  which  he  was  bound,  like  a  man  about  to  be  led 
to  death.  When  I  advanced  to  embrace  him,  I  fell 
powerless.    '  My  brother,'  he  said  to  me, '  if  you  are  a 
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Christian,  why  do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  thus  cast  ' 
down?  Bo  you  not  know  that  not  a  Rinplc  hair  can  fall 
from  our  heads  without  the  will  of  God?  Trust  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  take  courage.  The  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  comi>arcd  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.'  At  these  words, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  judge.  *  Thou  blasphemest !  * 
exclaimed  he,  incapable  of  understanding  the  sublimity 
of  this  Christian  magnanimity."  The  entreaties  of 
Bartolomeo  Pascali  to  obtain  any  relief  for  his  brother 
were  all  in  vain. 

**  These  are  the  feelings  of  my  heart,"  wrote  the 
martyr  before  his  last  conflict.  "My  faith  becomes 
stronger  as  the  hour  approaches  when  I  am  to  be  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  Christ. 
Yes,  my  joy  is  so  lively,  that  I  can  fancy  I  see  my 
fetters  broken,  and  I  would  be  <eady  to  brave  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  were  that  necessary,  for  the  cause  of  tnitli ! " 
All  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  earth  were  now  broken, 
but  one.  His  soul  was  melted  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  betrothed  wife,  Camilla  Guarina,  whom  he  was  to 
see  no  more,  "  My  love  for  you  increases  with  my  love 
to  Go<l.  The  more  I  have  suffered,  the  mi»re  progress 
have  I  made  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  more 
also  have  I  loved  you! .  ..  Console  yourself  in  Jesus 
Christ.  May  your  life  be  a  copy  of  his."  Sncli  were 
the  feelings  of  the  pastor  of  Saint  Xistc  before  going  to 
the  convent  of  Minerva,  there  to  hear  his  sentence  pro- 
nounced, and  to  ascend  the  pile  prepared  in  the  Campo 
di  Fiore.  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  the  cardinals  were  pre- 
sent at  the  execution,  but  their  watchful  e>'e8  could  not 
detect  the  slightest  trace  of  dejection  or  weakness  in  the 
features  of  the  Christian  hero,  who  seemed,  as  it  were, 
transfigured  in  deatlu 

A  name  would  be  wanting  in  the  Roman  martyrology, 
if  we  did  not  add  that  of  a  follower  of  Valdes,  a  learned 
professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  Mollio,  of  Mon- 
talcino.  His  condemnation  preceded  by  several  years 
those  of  Algieri  and  PascalL  Having  been  seized  at 
Ravenna,  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  ITL,  and 
dragged  before  the  Inquisition,  he  appeared  on  the  {>th 
of  September  1553,  before  a  solemn  assembly,  holding  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  several  of  his  pupils, 
who  had  aceompanied  him  into  prison,  but  whose  con- 
stancy did  not  equal  hi5).  Having  been  asked  to  speak, 
Mollio  defended  himself  with  the  boldness  of  a  man 
regardless  of  all  worldly  interests.  He  openly  confessed 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  pronounced 
the  mass  to  be  idolatry,  and  called  the  power  which  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the 
right  name  of  usurpation.  "  You  pretend,"  he  said  to 
them,  *'  to  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  the  heirs 
of  Christ ;  and  you  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
you  despise  the  wonl  of  God,  and  you  persecute  his 
ministers,  as  if  there  were  no  Avenger  in  heaven ! . . . . 
Ah !  I  appeal  from  your  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  all,  and  I 
summon  you  to  answer  for  it,  at  the  last  day,  when  your 


pompous  titles  and  your  proud  ornaments  will  daale  m 
no  more  than  your  tortures  now  terrify  us.  In  witaoi 
of  this,  I  return  you  what  jroa  have  given  meP  At 
these  words  he  flung  his  bmning  torch  on  the  groood, 
and  extinguished  it  with  his  foot  The  trembling  m- 
dinals  condemned  him  to  perish  immediately,  with  those 
of  his  companions  who  would  not  disown  his  nntimesti. 
Tisserano,  of  Padua,  refused  to  separate  his  &te  from 
that  of  Mollio.  They  were  led  together  to  the  Cunpo 
di  Fiore,  and  died  with  equal  intrepidity  at  the  stake. 

Paleario  was  not  ignorant  of  these  examples  of  fiuth 
and  heroism  carried  even  to  eon  tempt  of  death.   He 
was  thinking  of  them,  perhaps,  when  he  wrote  st  the 
beginning  of  the  AcUOf  the  following  dedantiuo:  "^If 
during  tlie  preceding  years,  while  beholding  the  dianil 
scenes  of  torture  and  death,  continually  iiaiaded  befoie 
the  eyes  of  Christians,  we  have  lived  in  such  a  maimer 
that  we  have  not  manifested  our  faith  openly  enough, 
perhaps  we  had  this  excuse,  that  our  sacrifice  coold  be 
of  no  use  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren,  and  tbeedi* 
ficat  ion  of  the  Christian  Church.    Now  the  hoar  is  cone! 
. . .  What  should  I  fear,  indeed ;  and  why  shonld  I  dreid 
to  encounter  the  ignominy,  the  axe,  and  the  stake, 
whicli  threaten  every  faithful  confessor  of  Jesus  Chiistt 
It  is  time  to  show,  after  the  example  of  so  numy  holj 
men,  not  how  we  may  live  by  making  a  compact  with 
infidelity,  but  how  we  ought  to  die  for  the  holy  canseof 
the  gospel.    It  remains  for  me  to  seal  the  troth  with  my 
blood.    I  then,  Aonio  Paleario,  the  servant  of  Jens 
Christ,  here  bear  a  steadfast  testimony,  and  I  am  m^J 
to  lay  down  my  life  for  Christ,  the  author  of  my  peioe 
and  my  salvation!*' 

Paleario  adhered  to  these  sentiments  in  hii  pmoB 
and  before  his  judges,  as  he  expressed  them  io  hb  lirt 
letters  at  the  hour  of  death.  Scarcely  had  he  icadiei 
Rome,  when  he  might  have  foretold  the  fiite  to  wbick 
he  was  destined,  by  his  being  put  into  the  dnngeos  d 
Tordinona^  where  he  was  confined  in  the  most  ligorom 
secrecy.  The  procedure  commenced  against  bin  it 
Milan,  was  resumed  before  the  tribunal  of  the  H4f 
Office,  presided  over  by  three  cardinals,  gnmd  inqiufltds 
of  tlte  faith.  These  were  Sdpione  Reviva,  Arehbiik^ 
of  Pisa,  who  ha<i  displayed  the  most  furious  lealagiitft 
Caniesi'cchi,  Francesco  Pacheco,  Cardinal  of  Boig^^ 
who  exercised  his  functions  with  the  inflexibility  flf  > 
Spanish  prelate,  formed  in  the  school  of  Torqneni'lr 
and,  lastly.  Cardinal  Gambara,  Bishop  of  Yifcnba  A* 
accused  was  subjected  to  numerous  interrogatories,^ 
ing  which  his  constancy  remained  unshaken.  We  m 
entitled  to  affirm  this,  on  the  authority  of  the  Booi^ 
annalist,  to  whom  the  archives  of  the  Inquisitioo  M 
no  mystery,  "  There  are,"  says  he,  "  in  the  origin* 
process,  many  daring  answers,  which  manifest  a  heretic 
deserving  the  most  rigorous  punishment'*  Thiiii* 
precious  admission,  for  it  attests  the  stendftst  finaafl* 
of  Paleario  before  his  judges." 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  acconljon  agumt  lu> 
was  the  speech  delivered  at  Siena,  so  mocfa  admired  bf 
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loleta    They  licmnd  in  it  the  eulogy  cf  Ochino,  an 

logy  for  the  Qeaaan  reformers,  and  a  virulent  sally 

iMt  the  jDonks.    They  especially  marked  the  passage 

irhich  the  orator,  magnifying  the  doctrine  of  grace, 

I  proving  that  salvation  proceeds  from  the  pure 

rej  of  God,  satisfied  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ, 

QODstrated  that  faith  in  the  Redeemer  is  the  sure 

Ddation  of  Ghristian  hope  and  the  fruitful  principle 

a  new  life.     By  these  doctrines  we  recognise  the 

^^ficio.    The  wonderful  success  of  this  book,  in  which 

D  is  M^maly  brought  into  the  presence  of  God  witli- 

;  any  earthly  intermediary,  in  which  Christ  is  every- 

ere  and  the  prieat  nowhere-,  formed  one-of  the  greatest 

evanoes  of  the  Inquisition  against  its  author.    After 

ninute  inquiry,  he  was  accused  of  denying  the  doc- 

ne  of  purgatory  and  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the 

id,  of  turning  into  derision  the  monastic  life,  of  at- 

l>uting  joitification  to  the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  to 

.e  exclusion  of  the  works  and  practices  recommended 

r  the  Church.    One  of  these  doctrines  alone  would 

vn  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  condemnation  of  Palea- 

io ;  united  they  made  his  death  certain. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  question  now  for  the  accused 

lis  less  te  justify  himself  than  to  die ;  thus  rendering 

I  last  homage  to  the  faith  for  which  he  had  already  en- 

liued  so  many  conflicts.    Standing  before  the  terrible 

tribonal  of  the  Inquisition,  with  no  defence  but  his 

iuth,  his  pietyy  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures,  he  openly  confessed  the  doctrines  which  he 

bid  learned  from  them.    Being  pressed  to  retract,  he 

iv^,  to  the  imperious  demands  of  his  judges,  by  the 

^iiUowiDg  words,  in  which  the  weariness  of  the  old  man 

tod  the  ardour  of  the  martyr  are  touchingly  contrasted : 

^"  After  all  the  testimonies  that  you  have  brought 

■liuwt  me,  what  need  is  there,  my  lords,  fur  longer  dis- 

piitet?  I  am  determined  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the 

•poitle,  who  says,  *  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving 

Via  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps :  who  did 

W  an,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth :  who,  when 

^WM  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he 

l^icitened  not;  but  committed  himself  to  him  that 

jodgeth  righteously.'    Pronounce,  then,  your  sentence. 

^•dfil  yMur  office ;  and,  by  the  condemnation  of  Aonio, 

•'■^behn  his  enemies  with  joy."    These  noble  and  re- 

*^S>Md  words  seem  but  a  cry  of  rage  to  the  historian  who 

***«•  them— a  sad  aberration  of  party  spirit,  or  rather 

Ajutponishment  for  the  intolerance  which  knows  no 

*W»than  to  outrage  what  merits  universal  respect! 

"When  it  was  dearly  seen,"  adds  Laderchi,  "  that  this 

MQof  Bdial  was  obstinately  attached  te  his  errors,  and 

^)m  eoold  not  be  brought  back  by  any  means  to  the 

'j^they  condemned  him,  as  he  deserved,  to  perish  in 

"^^faunes,  that  this  momentary  suffering  might  be  fol- 

"•«d  by  eternal  punishment" 

^  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  15th  October  1569, 
)J*  i»ot  canied  into  execution  till  the  3d  of  July  of  the 
!^^  yewt  ••  w  attested  by  the  registers  of  the 
Wenity  of  San  Qiovamii  DecoUato,    This  name  was 


given  ta  an*  association-  formed  at  Rome,  which  was 
specially  charged  with  attending  on  the  condemned  at 
the  hour  of  death.  Men  of  every  profession  and  of  all 
ranks  were  received  into  this  society ;  some  devoted  to 
the  austerities  of  the  cloister,  others  to  the  amusements 
of  the  age,  but  all  leaving  either  business  or  pleasure  at 
a  moment's  notice,  to  perform  in  secret  an  act  of  charity. 
Julia  Romano,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
were  members  of  this  fraternity,  the  rules  of  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  Nicholas  V.  Ilis  successors  gave 
them  the  privilege  of  delivering  every  year  one  prisoner 
condemned  to  death— a  noble  right,  which,  however, 
was  never  exercised  in  favour  of  any  one  condemned  for 
heresy.  The  fraternity  of  San  Giovanni  Decollate  still 
exists.  They  possess  archives  in  which  many  mournful 
narratives  are  preserved.  Their  registers,  kept  with 
the  regularity  of  a  daily  journal,  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  contain  many  long  accounts  of  the  last  struggles 
of  crime  and  of  faith,  of  despair  and  ofcharity.  But  on 
the  3d  of  July  1570,  they  had  nothing  to  narrate  save 
the  unalterable  serenity  of  the  martyr!  Having  been 
warned  on  the  eve  of  this  day  that  their  services  wero 
required  for  one  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office,  and 
destined  to  die  the  next  day,  eight  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity presented  themselves  at  the  prison  of  Tordinona. 
Having  been  admitted  to  the  prisoner,  they  announced 
to  him  that  he  had  but  few  hours  to  live.  He  received 
the  tidings  with  joy.  Without  refusing  the  religious 
aid  which  was  offered  him,  consolations  always  pleasant 
to  the  dying,  he  persevered  in  his  sentiments.  This 
was  neither  the  hour  to  yield  nor  to  dispute.  On  the 
threshold  of  eternity,  a  holy  calm  was  diffused  over  his 
mind,  and  all  controversy  was  supei-fluous.  He  asked 
only  one  favour— to  be  permitted  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
family.  This  was  not  refused ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  united  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  a  husband 
and  a  father,  were  poured  forth  in  his  last  letters  to  his 
wife  and  to  his  children. 

"  Mt  dkarest  Wifh, 

"I  would  not  have  yon  to  be  sorrowful  at  my 
happiness,  nor  to  take  as  evil  what  is  my  good.  The  hour 
ia  oome  when  I  am  to  pass  from  this  life  to  my  Lord  and 
Father  and  Qod.  I  go  there  joyfully,  aa  to  the  marriage  of 
the  Son  of  the  great  King.  I  have  always  entreated  my 
Lord  to  grant  me  this  favour  in  his  mercy,  and  in  his  in- 
finite goodness.  Therefore,  my  beloved  wife,  let  the  will  of 
God  and  my  comfort  sustain  your  courage.  Devote  yourself 
to  the  disconsolate  family  which  survives  me.  Bring  them 
up,  and  keep  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  be  both  father 
and  motiier  to -them.  I  am  mw  now  an  old  man  of  seventy, 
and  useless.  My  sons  must  strive  to  live,  honourably  by 
virtue  and  by  industry.  May  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you. 
"  Thy  husband,  Aonio  Falkario. 

"  Rome,  3d  July  1570." 

'*  To  Lampridio  and  PtoiDRO,  my  beloved  Sons, 

"  These  courteous  gentlemen  do  not  fail  in  their 
kindness  to  the  last;  and,  in  their  goodness,  they  permit  me 
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to  vrile  to  ;od.  It  haa  pleued  Qod  to  call  me  to  biniHlf, 
in  the  way  which  jdq  will  hear,  aad  which  maj  nppou  hard 
and  hitter  to  yon.  But  if  jou  coDsider  well,  and  remeinber 
that  it  it  mj  greatest  plouure  to  coaform  rajself  to  the  will 
of  Uod,  JOM  aiw  ninst  inbmit.  I  leave  yuu,  for  a  palri- 
loonf,  virtne  and  ivdaatrr,  with  the  little  iiropert;  which 
yon  hare.  .  .  .  Biing  up  yoiir  young  sistn-  na  God  ahall  give 
you  grace.  Salute  Aspaaia  and  Aonilla,  my  lieloTeJ 
daughters  in  the  Lord.  Hjr  hour  approachea.  ]ltaj  the 
Spirit  of  God  comfort  yon,  and  preserTe  you  in  bli  graee. 
"yaur  father,  Au.lIO  PlLIlKlo." 

After  having  thus  lakcn  leave  of  all  nhom  he  lovi'd 
on  earth,  Faleario  itas  ready  to  die  With  Uie  eje  of 
faith  he  saw,  with  increasing  cleameu,  liig  merciful 
Saviour  waiting  to  receive  him,  on  liia  entrance  into 
another  life,  and  tlic  humble  prajcr  of  the  Cliristitm  ivas 
tunieJ  into  the  ecatai;  of  the  niartjr.  Who  can  fathom 
these  mysterious  glories! 

The  wny  was  short  from  the  prison  to  the  bridge  of 
8.  Angelo,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected.  Paleario 
trod  it  wit!)  a  firm  step.  Uc  calmly  contcin plated  the 
preparations  for  his  death.  When  the  first  riys  of  the 
uioming  sun  coloured  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  he  ci- 
pireJ  on  the  scaffold.  His  body,  still  ]iali)itating,  mas 
cast  into  the  flames. 

Thus  perished,  liy  the  same  death  as  Savonarola,  a 
man  who  felt  no  less  keenly  than  he  did  the  two  great 
evils  of  his  time — the  decay  of  religion,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  But  whilst  the  eloquent  Dominican, 
living  in  a  cloister,  sought  in  the  monastic  institution 
the  ideal  of  a  regenerated  Church,  and  of  a  Bociety  re- 
newed by  asceticism,  Paleario,  broneht  up  in  the  schooli, 
uniting  the  enthusia-sni  of  a  literary  man  of  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  fervour  of  the  first  Christians,  sought  in  the 
apostolic  age  for  the  model  of  a  free  and  holy  Church, 
having  no  law  but  the  guspel,  no  licad  but  Jesus  Christ. 
A  reformation  was  necessary;  he  never  wearied  of  in- 


voking it.    He  hoped  for  it,  in  tun,  nniiii nil. 

presenting  the  whole  of  Chiutendom,  and  frompn 
equally  iutereated  inrepreaiing  tbeaboM^NidiBli 
ing  the  power  of  the  Papacy.  Hit  bopei  wore  dm 
To  his  noble  aspiration*,  to  hi*  pare  dreams  of  On) 
deniocncy  and  spiritoal  liberty,  the  Omncil  li  Ti 
replied  by  an  anathema,  the  Holy  Office  bj  pnM 
tion.  He  did  not  attempt  to  eaokpe  from  it.  h  al 
sadly  enslaved,  with  the  Papa^  trinrophMit,  nd 
InquisitioD  domittant,  be  could  not  be  k  refbrHvi 
was  a  witness,  or,  so  to  ipmk,  a  herald  of  Christ. 
confessed  him  by  his  life,  he  glorified  faitn  Iiy  hit  dci 
which  seems  a  page  taken  fiom  the  apoctoUe  an 
ology. 

The  bte  of  Paleario  did  not  touch  hii  eontempcn 
No  C17  of  sympathy  or  of  pity  responded  to  hii  nm 
He  was  but  one  viotim  the  more  lit  the  tmmeiae  i 
t«mb,  immolated  to  Romanist  unity  by  Philip  VL 
Pius  V.  The  victory  of  Rome  i^ipeared  Mcme. 
three  centuries  Italy  has  known  the  mneh-Tsni 
benefits  of  religious  absolutism  consecrating  polii 
absolutism,  and  the  silence  of  opprenion  whidi  *' 
resemble  the  peace  of  the  tomb,  if  it  were  not  BOBcti 
interrupted  by  the  whisperof  a  free  touL  Betttri 
are  come  at  length,  and  the  RefoTmation,  so  long 
scribed,  has  obtained  a  legal  right  in  the  Peninsak 
is  no  stranger  in  the  noble  country,  where  th«  pi 
blood  has  flowed  in  iU  cause,  and  ita  followen 
everywhere  find  traces  of  ila  ancient  martyn.  R 
alone  has  maintained  the  old  anathema.  But  titex 
of  intolerance  is  nearly  at  an  end  ;  the  temporal  pi 
ficate  is  hopelessly  condemned;  and  the  hope  of  Pdi 
will  be  realized,  when,  from  the  sumniit  of  the  0^ 
the  nords  spoken  by  a  great  Italian  shall  reaotnd  < 
the  Eternal  City:— 

LtBcaA  CaresA  ni  Libiko  Stavo  ! 
A  Fbec  Chvbch  is  a  Fan  Stavi! 


■'-■y^ 


'CHBIST   A   SEEVANT. 


SI  KEF.  T 

ifllRRE  is  one  character  in  which  Christians 
too  seldom  think  of  theirDivino  Redeemer, 
is  that  of  a  disinterested  BERT  AST,  ever 
nerving  our  highest  interests.  We  call 
ourselves  Christ's  servants.  Do  we  con- 
Etautly  think  of  Him  as  ours ! 

At  the  last  supper,  we  read  that  Jesus 
rose  frum  the  table  and  laid  aside  his 
robe.  He  takes  a  towel,  and  girds  himself  after  the 
manner  of  an  attendant  in  a  guest  chamber.  Pouring 
water  into  a  basin,  he  washes  the  disciples'  feet,  and 
wipes  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he  is  girded. 
After  the  surprising  act  of  self-humiliation  is  over, 
he  sayt  to  them,  "  Enow  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  T 
Ve  call  me  Master  and  Lord ;  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am. 


If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Ma<t«r,  have  vubei  ; 
feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  fwL 
I  have  given.you  an  example  thatye  should  do  nil 
done  unto  you." 

Then  he  tells  his  diaciplea  forvrhat  palby^ 
tions  the  Oentilea  and  the  woridingi  cmT«.  Bat 
were  to  aim  at  a  noUer,  suhlimer  anpr^M^ 
supremacy  of  disinterested  love,  and  devotion  ti 
wants  of  others.  "  Let  him  who  would  be  da 
among  you  become  jemmf  of  aU."  The  feet  e 
followen  were  scarcely  dry  ^m  the  waahii^  bt 
given  them,  as  he  aayi,  "  I  am  among  yon  11  In 

Ron  yonr  eye,  my  brother,  over  the  whole  it 
career  of  oui^  blessed  I«rd,  and  yen  vSl  find  k 
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{tration  of  the  truth  that  the  loftiest  post 
the  lowliest  post  of  service.  Every  word, 
inspired  hy  disinterested  love.  He  oonde- 
cb  the  most  ignorant,  for  they  have  the 
.  of  light.  He  condescends  to  feed  the 
out  of  his  miraculous  basket.  He  conde- 
at  meat  with  despised  publicans— to  heal 
;ars  and  outcast  lepers,  the  children  of 
roken  mothers,  and  the  servants  in  noble- 
na.  More  than  one  fallen  woman,  whom 
would  have  thrust  out  of  doors,  he  allows 
the  sunshine  of  his  presence,  and  does  not 
ntil  they  are  penitent  and  pardoned.  And 
h  that  three  years'  pilgrimage  of  love — 
ihe  benighted,  comforting  the  afflicted, 
e  guilty,  healing  the  sick,  stooping  to  wash 
\  and  to  cleanse  their  still  more  polluted 
s  is  everywhere  the  "  servant  of  all."  The 
;ent,  self-'denying  service  culminate  in  the 
st  stupendous,  and  sublime  service  of  ail— 
\  su£fering  on  the  cross  of  Calvary !  Oh  ! 
b  Christian,  who  art  unwilling  to  lift  a 
ieve  a  fellow-being  or  undo  his  burthen, 
wondrous  spectacle  of  an  incarnate  Qod 
lie  lowliest  offices  of  love — bearing  poverty, 
',  and  toil— bearing  the  curse  of  the  broken 
your  sins  in  his  bleeding  body  on  the 
it  this,  and  hide  your  selfish  head  in 

e  service  of  our  Divine  Servant  end  with 
the  new  tomb  in  the  garden.  When  he 
heaven,  be  only  ascended  to  new  depart- 
irice  for  us.  He  ever  liveth  there  to  make 
or  his  people.  He  is  our  "  friend  at  court." 
Ivocate  to  plead  our  suit.  He  hears  our 
Jid  gives  a  ready  ear  to  the  faintest  prayer 
tblest  faith  breathes  forth  in  its  closet. 
3t  gird  himself  as  with  a  towel,  to  wash 
purities?  Not  once  only,  but  constantly. 
^  of  a  soul  at  the  time  of  regeneration  will 
p  a  Christian  for  ever  pure  than  a  single 
is  face  or  form  woulcl  make  his  body  clean 
le.  The  world  soik  our  souls  every  day. 
'  thought,  each  angry  word,  each  act  of 
covetous  touch  of  gold,  each  insincere,  un- 
yer,  each  cowardly  desertion  of  duty,leaves 
"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart"  is  an  eveiy 
'  for  a  Christian's  whole  life.  And  he  who* 
^  about  him,  and  washed  his  disciples'  feet 
t  of  Jerusalem's  streets,  is  ever  beside  us, 
ih  away  the  moral  defilement  which  our 


daily  walk  on  the  world's  highways  brings  upon  our 
souls. 

How  many  other  services  too  our  Saviour  is  render- 
ing us !  AVhen  starved  on  husks,  he  gives  us  the  bread 
of  life.  When  fiidnt  in  spirit,  he  brings  us  into  his 
orchard,  whose  apples  of  delight  cause  our  lips  to  sing. 
Many  an  obscure  saint  in  a  smoky  hovel  has  yet  dwelt 
in  the  Eing^s  banqueting-house.  The  holy  Rutherford, 
when  in  prison  for  Christ's  sake,  testifies  that  his  priaon- 
cell  was  '^  the  King's  wine-cellar"  to  his  thirsty  soul, 
in  which  every  taste  of  the  divine  love  only  made  him 
more  hungry  for  the  ''  supper-time "  in  Heaven.  He 
says, ''  I  get  sweet  tastings  of  my  Lord's  comforts ;  but 
the  cause  of  that  is  not  that  our  steward,  Christ  Jesus, 
is  niggard  and  narrow-hearted,  but  because  our  stomachs 
are  so  weak,  and  our  souls  are  narrow ;  but  the  great 
feast  is  coming,  when  our  hearts  shall  be  enlarged 
to  take  in  the  fulness  of  the  marriage-supper  of  the 
Lamb." 

Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  in  how  many  ways  the 
loving  Jesus  serves  his  people— as  their  physician,  their 
protector,  and  their  guide  through  the  valley  of  the 
death-shade.  And  one  of  the  great  practical  teachings 
of  Christ's  sublime,  self-denying  service  for  us  is  that 
the  lowliest  post  of  service  is  the  loftiest  post  of  honour. 
If  Jesus  was  a  servant,  who  shall  be  ashamed  to  serve  ? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  professed  Christians  '^  feel 
above"  undertaking himible  work  for  Qod  and  humanity? 
We  have  heard  of  a  minister  of  Christ  complaining  that 
bis  station  was  '^  beneath  his  talents ! "  As  if  the  soul 
of  a  beggar  were  beneath  the  genius  of  a  Paul !  Some 
are  unwilling  to  enter  a  mission-school,  or  to  dis- 
tribute tracts  through  a 'poor  district^strangcly  forget- 
ting that  their  Divine  Master  was  himself  a  missionary. 

Have  such  never  learned  that  the  towel  wherewith 
Jesus  wiped  his  disciples^  feet  outshone  the  purple  that 
wrapped  Caesar's  limbs?  Do  they  not  know  that  the 
post  of  honour  is  the  post  of  service  ?  '<  My  seat  in  the 
Sunday  school  is  higher  than  my  seat  in  the  Senate," 
said  an  eminent  Christian  statesman.  When  we  take 
the  lowliest  place  of  sacred  service,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  best  society—in  the  society  of  mothers  serving  their 
children,  of  patriots  serving  their  country,  of  pastors 
serving  their  flocks,  and  of  0ns  who  is  ever  the  gracious 
servant  of  his  people.  Heaven  is  but  a  higher  sphere 
of  service.  For  in  that  realm  of  unwearying  activity 
and  blissful  worship  we  read  that  'Hhey  serve  Ood 
day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  his  name  is  written  on 
their  foreheads ;"  and  "  they  follow  the  Lamb  whereso- 
ever he  goeth,  and  be  leadeth  them  to  living  fountains 
of  water." 
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■   HERE  ianopowerof  iBui'sironJeTfuliDind 
more   mjeterioiia  and   marreUotu   than 
'.     Memory. 
:  In  the  COM  of  the  child,  memor^mtiat 

I       be  libs  a  fre»h  plate,  on  which  no  graver 
has  as  jet  drawn  ft  tine,  but  on  wliich, 
^B^        when  once  the  lines  are  cut,  thej  are 
dnwii  so  deep  aud  plun  that  Ihef  can- 
not be  erased. 

The  first  tilings  which  ir^  remember  are  generaDj  as 
clearlj  and  boldly  defined  as  the  chief  cities  and  boun- 
daries of  countries  on  a  school  map.  The  graver  has 
gone  deep  into  the  plate  so  as  to  make  these  plun,  the 
subsequent  and  comparatively  less  important  places  are 
cut  with  a  lighter  hand,  and  the  last  fillings  up  of  the 
map  still  more  lightly.  If  tbe  outward  surface  of  the 
plate  were  to  be  carefully  taken  oiT  by  an  erasor,  those 
places  which  are  just  marked  upon  the  surface  would 
disappear,  wliile  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  destroy 
the  plate  itself  in  order  to  take  those  away  which  were 
cut  by  the  graver  into  the  very  'heart  of  the  metal.  So 
is  it  with  memory.  The  circumstances,  the  persons, 
the  associations,  tlie  joys  and  sorrows  of  early  childhood, 
are  cut  deep  and  strong  into  its  veiy  substance;  the 
events  of  subsequent  years  less  strongly;  those  in 
middle  and  later  life  least  powerfnllj  of  all ;  for  then 
the  map  of  life  has  become  crowded,  and  that  whereof 
once  the  facts  stood  out  clear  and  strongly  delined,  be- 
c.Qse  they  were  few,  is  nin*  almost  confused  by  reason 
of  theii  multitude.  These  latter  inscriptions  upon  me- 
mory are  *«tn,  thoughthey  are  often  bo  nom  out  as  to 
be  scarcely  legible,  while  the  eaiiier  writing  stands  un- 
touched and  unharmed  even  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
records,  with  a  vividness  that  sometimes  startles,  tbe 
events  and  the  very  facta  of  our  first  and  earliest  life. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  anything  is  really 
forgotten,  whether  any  &ct  once  engraved  upon  the 
memory  is  entirely  erased.  It  may  be  laid  aside  in  tbe 
dust  and  darkness,  like  tlie  scenes  of  some  old  and  by- 
gone play.  It  may  be  stored  up  where  we  cannot  put 
our  hand  upon  it,  like  books  stowed  away  behind  others 
of  more  modem  date  and  recent  binding.  It  ma;  be 
packed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach,  like  the  passen- 
gers' luggage  in  the  bold,  which  they  may  not  touch. 
Still  tbe  things  are  there  if  we  could  get  at  them ;  they 
are  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  being ;  they  often  do 
come  up  to  the  light  again ;  at  all  events,  he  who  made 
our  marvellous  memory  can  make  it  give  up  its  contents 
whenever  he  pleases,  and  he  does  please  sometimes  in  tln^ 
life  to  show  that,  when  he  will,  he  is  able  to  call 
mory  into  court  and  compel  her  to  give  her  evidence  at 

The  well-kpown  dream  of  the  gentle  and  Ifamed 
Doddridge  is  a  case  in  point    In  his  sleep  he  can: 


to  thedoor  ofamagnifieent  p^uo.  Hemnti 
room  which  he  entered  ma  fnD  (rf  idetmea.  1 
up  closer  to  look  at  Uiem.  To  his  surprise  l 
that  the  first  he  looked  at,  nearest  to  thp  door. 
represented  one  of  the  very  first  scenes  of  hii  o 
the  one  next  to  it,  the  scene  next  in  order; 
whole  exhibited  his  life  in  its  principal  acts 
vividly,  Btartlin^y  pictured.  While  thus  enp 
wbde  mind  filled  with  awe,  One  entered  t) 
whose  look,  face,  manner,  showed  him  tiiat 
before  the  Redeemer.  In  gradoui  and  loving 
told  him  that  he  was  not  yet  to  come  and  be  * 
but  to  go  hack  and  work  for  him  a  while.  Thi 
work  for  him  well  and  faithfully  we  know,  an 
end,  according  to  the  proroiM  given  in  that  dn 
still  more  according  to  the  faitiifiil  promise  ffi 
own  inspired  word,  he  "  received  him  to  hfans 
this  case  we  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  menx 
made  to  reproduce  in  sleep  the  chief  paasagei  ii 
tiau's  life.  That  Judgment  is  often  dead  ask 
we  are  sleeping,  while  Fancy,  like  a  wild  so 
child,  is  revelling  in  ita  liberty,  and  taking  a 
of  the  nap  which  Judgment  is  taking  in  tbe  ei 
seems  quite  plain  from  a  carefiil  observation 
pasaes  in  our  sleep.  But  that  memory  is  oftei 
as  fancy,  that  tbe  two  often  sport  together,  i 
to  challenge  one  another  t«  see  whidi  can  c 
other  is  eqnsUy  plain.  In  this  instance  memo 
lironght  out  the  pictures  which  she  bad  ciiefa 
away,  and  hung  that  visionary  ante-room  wilb 
copies  of  those  facts  which  had  resJly  happened 
with  a  vividness  of  resemblance  to  reality  wh 
him  that  gazed  at  them  live,  as  it  were,  his  til 
It  is  recorded  of  Luther,  that  during  a  serk 
the  evil  one  seemed  to  enter  hii  sick-room,  an 
at  him  with  a  triumphant  smile,  unrolled  a 
which  he  carried  in  his  arms.  As  the  fiend  I 
end  of  it  on  the  fioor,  and  it  unwound  itself 
impetus  he  had  given  it,  Luther's  eyea  were  ft: 
and  to  his  consternation  he  tead  there  the 
fearful  record  of  his  own  sins,  dearly  and 
enumerated.  There  stood  before  hia  very  e 
sins  and  offences  of  hia  youth,"  and  all  "  his  t 
sions  in  all  hia  sins."  There  they  were  in  '. 
black  as  he  felt  hia  sins  to  be,  and  aa  plain  u 
they  would  be  if  Ood  should  "  set  them  beAi 
the  light  of  his  countenance."  "  His  heart  fti 
as  he  looked.  That  stout  Heart,  which  nevt 
before  man's,— that  firm,  honest  eye,  whidi  c 
cardinals  and  bishops,  princes  and  palatinea,Bi 
did  qusjl  before  that  ghastly  roll  "  His  uns 
hold  upon  him  that  he  was  not  aide  to  )ook  n 
denly  it  Sashed  into  hb  mind  that  there  wis 
,  not  written  there.    He  said  aloud,  "Oim 
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ftve  foigotten ;  the  rest  is  all  trae,  but  one  thing  yon 
vn  forgotten,  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son, 
feanseth  us  firom  all  sin;*"  and  as  he  said  this  the 
•Acaaer  <rf  the  brethren,"  and  his  heavy  roll  "of 
imeDtation,  and  mourning,  and  woe,"  disappeared 
bogether. 

It  will  be  saiil^  "  This  was  but  a  dreani."  Tnie ;  but 
Ok  mind  of  the  sleeping  man  is  still  mind,  and  memory 
itill  memoiy,  and  the  &ct  looks  in  the  same  direction 
HI  the  other  I  have  mentioned,  and  aeenia  to  prove  that 
■hat  is  once  done,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  forgotten, 
my  yet  at  any  time  be  recalled. 

It  would  appear  from  facts  that  are  generally  known 
lad  completely  authenticated,  as  well  as  from  some 
vhich  have  come  under  our  own  personal  observations, 
Int  before  death,r-orwhat  might  have  been  and  would 
life  been  death  but  for  most  marvellous  interpositions, 
-memory  is  often  intensely  active.  A  naval  officer, 
rbo  afterwards  reached  the  highest  rank  in  his  profes- 
ioD,  when  a  very  young  man,  fell  into  deep  water,  and 
iter  a  few  ineffectual  strokes  sank  to  the  bottom.  He 
m  brought  up  perfectly  insensible,  and  it  was  not  till 
Her  much  patient  and  diligent  effort  that  the  feeble 
piik.  of  life,  which  had  been  almast  quenched,  was 
iBDed  into  a  flame  and  he  recovered.  When  strong 
Boogh  to  speak  and  to  describe  what  he  felt,  he  said 
hii  the  sensations  which  he  had  experienced  after  the 
tat  agonizing  stniggles  for  life  before  he  sank  were 
leamnible ;  that  a&  he  lay  on  his  face  on  the  sand  at 
be  bottom,  his  whole  life  rose  in  review  before  him, 
oene  after  scene  coming  up,  from  the  first  things  he 
mid  remember  to  the  last  day  of  life.  Was  his  case 
sceptional?  Was  it  that  his  memory  was  peculiarly 
ad  nngalarly  strong  ?  Or  is  it  the  fact  that  memory 
■kei  off  the  photographs  of  life ;  that  they  are  then 
i^tiway  out  of  sight,  but  in  no  case  destroyed? 

I  lemember  one  man,  whose  case  illustrates  this  sup- 
Nation.  He  was  a  roan  of  good  moral  character,  and 
iVilar  gentleness  of  temper.  He  carried  it  in  his  face. 
Bha  halntaal  expression  of  it  was  mild  and  amiable. 
Bbaveiy  muscles  of  it,  when  let  alone,  sank  down  into 
Ka  their  normal  state.  As  men  grow  older  the  lines 
ht  Daik  the  £Ke  come  out  in  bolder  relief,  and  indi> 
■te  in  what  direction  the  face  has  been  most  frequently 
lawn;  and  in  this  way  they  often  tell  concerning  the 
HwiiMifl,  the  cares,  the  tempers  of  the  life.  This  man's 
hoe  toki  of  much  calmness  and  gentleness  of  natural 
iiB(eiament,.of  much  kindness  of  natural  disposition. 
Be  became  during  the  latter  years  in  which  I  knew 
ifai  fBfy  decidedly  and  earnestly  religious.  I  need  not 
li^that  his  natural  amiability  was  greatly  increased ; 
iBMtanl  kindnen ''  grew  exceedingly."  Conscientious 
fei  had  always  been,  he  was  much  more  so  now, — for  his 
MlaeieDce  was  enlightened,  his  views  of  duty  enlarged, 
ib  iUndaid  raised^  his  motives  hallowed,,  the  aim  of 
Ifc  delated.  Once,  with  all  his  amiability,  he  lived  to 
iwdf ;  he  now  lived  to  God.  The  approval  of  his 
iperion  WIS  onee  his  highest  ambition ;  he  was  now 


the  sen'ant  of  Christ,  and  knew  that  if  he  pleased  men, 
be  could  not  be  the  sen-ant  of  Qod.  It  was  now  a 
''  small  thing  with  him  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment ;" 
the  Lord  whom  he  served  would  be  his  only  judge ;  and 
so  that  he  could  have  his  approval,  so  that  he  was  sure 
that  his  countenance  was  lifted  up  upon  him,  it  was 
comparatively  a  small  and  a  light  thing  what  men 
thought  or  sai<l  of  him.  Yet  this  did  not  make  him 
deficient  in  respect  to  those  who  were  set  over  him.  He 
had  carefiiUy  read  that  old  book,  which  for  ever  estab- 
lished and  enjoined  respect  for  office^  when  it  told  men 
to  "  honour  the  king"  at  the  very  time  when  one  of  the 
vilest  men  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne  wore  Rome's 
imperial  purple.  He  had  not  learned  to  read  the  fifth 
commandment,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother" 
—  *  if  they  are  kind,  if  they  are  good,  if  they  are  com-r 
pliant,  if  they  do  not  curtail  your  liberty,  if  they  do  not 
encroach  on  your  independence,  if  they  do  not  require 
your  help,  if  they  are  willing  to  make  their  home  your 
house,  or,  at  all  events,  your  lodging.'  He  read  the 
commandment  as  God  uttered  it  on  Sinai,  and  as  men, 
taught  by  his  Spirit,  endorsed  it,  and  repeated  it  for 
Christian  times  (Eph.  vi.  1,  2). 
So  he  learnt  to  "  honour  all  men"  in  their  place, 

BECAUSE  HE  HAD  BEEN  TAUGHT  TO  HONOUR  GoD  ABOVK 
ALL. 

AVhile  I  had  charge  of  a  parish  in  Oxford,  he  and  his 
excellent  wife,  one  of  like  mind  with  himself,  wero  re- 
gular and  most  attentive  members  of  my  congregation, 
though  they  could  never  be  at  church  together,  because 
his  duty  as  porter  of  one  of  the  colleges  made  it  neces- 
sary that  one  should  be  always  in  the  lodge. 

Some  years  after  I  had  left  he  was  taken  with  his  last 
illness.  His  good  and  loving  wife  watched  him  with 
unwearied  tenderness.  One  day,  as  she  sat  beside  his 
bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were  closely  drawn,  careful 
not  to  move  lest  she  should  wake  him  from  the  sleep 
which  she  hoped  he  was  enjoying,  she  heard  him  say 
the  word  "  Peace ! "  and  then  twice  repeat  it,  "  Peace ! 
Peace !"  in  a  tone  which  struck  her.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  way  he  said  the  simple  word.  His 
voice  seemed  uttering  a  new  tone.  She  waited  a  little 
while,  and  then  asked  him  why  he  had  said  that  word. 
He  said,  '^  While  I  have  been  lying  here  with  the  cur- 
tains closed,  my  whole  life  has  passed  in  review  before 
me ;  my  sins  have  all  come  up ;  God  has  set  my  mis- 
deeds before  me,  I  seem  to  have  seen  them  all;  but 
there  came  to  my  soul  the  assurance  that  they  were  all 
forgiven,  and  as  I  felt  thaty  there  flowed  in  a  feeling  of 
deep,  calm,  indescribable  peace,  which  made  me  speak 
as  I  did.  I  know  now  what  peace  is— that  peace  which 
passeth  understanding."  With  that  blessed  assurance 
of  God*s  pardon  through  his  Redeemer,  in  the  mild  light 
of  God's  reconciled  countenance  fully  lifted  up  on  him, 
in  the  sweet  "  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,"  he  lived — 
while  he  lived,  and  died  a  Christian's  blessed  death. 
Before  he  died  he  charged  his  widow  to  see  me,  if  pos- 
sible, and  to  tell  his  old  minister  and  friend  what  ^'  great 
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thing!  Cod  had  dono  Tur  hia  louL"  She  faithriiUy  de- 
livered his  message. 

This  case,  again,  looks  in  the  same  direction,  and 
aeemi  to  ahov  that  inemor;  ]icc[i9,  though  alie  iiiaj  lii  Je, 
what  is  deposited  with  licr,  hut  deposited  in  truil  to  be 
given  up  when  iib  wills  it  who  created  her. 

Men  uflen  tallc  or  liaving  "  had  meini-ries."  Doubt- 
less some  have  the  ixiwerof  taking  nif  what  passes  more 
accurately  ttkan  others.  But  will  there  be  an;  "  bud 
memories"  at  tho  duj  of  judgment  I  Will  not  that  be 
the  cose  with  eifri/  ont  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  case  with  tsmr;  and  will  not  meuiorj  l«  called 
aiid  enahled  to  give  up  her  dead  as  well  aa  the  oreau  i 


Will  not  that  book,  which  God  bw  made  capsUiil 
takiug  off  and  recording  our  lirei,  gire  as  true  itcdi- 
mon;  as  the  other  "  books  that  shkll  then  be  OfutiT 
What  irill  iiecome  of  any  mar,  when  these  thispii 
brought  into  judgment,  unless,  like  Lotber,  lia  m 
tnstcd  in  the  merits  of  that  precions  blood  "rijdi 
clean seth  from  all  sin ;"  or,  like  the  departed  Chiiil^ 

the  purt«r  oC College,  Oxford,  be  has  kson  U 

peace,  which  thej  only  find  "  whoae  iinri^teiiiiWBB 
forgiven,  whose  lina  are  covered,  and  to  whom  tbe  hu 
mill  not  impuU  «ta:'~Fact*  and  FragmMb,  ^k 
lite.  VT.  ir.  CharApitej/t. 


BEBNABS    OF    CLAIKVAUZ. 


^■^H  LIE  life  of  Bernard  did  not  consist  alone  in 
^^^H  monastic  devotions  and  austerities,  or  in 
I  ^^^H  I  fearless  iiruiihvsjinga  to  the  world  of  that 
^^^H  chaotic  time.  It  ban  elements  of  tender 
^^^H     btiman  interest  in  it— glciiins  uf  natural 

affection   which   make  it   less  hard  and 

stern.  The  history  of  Ihoso  who,  in  for- 
mer dajs,  from  mistaken  views  uf  the 
divine  order,  disturtcil  and  disfigured  their  life  on  earth, 
fordng  it  like  a  free  mountain  strcuni  into  a  rigid  and 
ujinatuial  channel,  does,  nevcrtludcss,  ]rield  man; 
examples  of  the  truest,  warmest,  most  generous  frivnd- 
stiip  between  kindred  spirits.  This  is  noticeably  the 
cnse  in  the  life  of  Bernard.  Though  be  stood  so  high 
among  his  contemporaries,  tbougli  his  relation  to  an,v 
and  all  of  them  is  very  much  that  of  a  master  to  hig  dis- 
ciple^ yet  is  there  a  little  circle  of  names  which  come 
up  in  connection  with  his  own,  the  names  of  tliose  wbo 
regarded  him,  and  were  regarded  by  him,  with  singular 
affection,  1  neednot bocareful  to tiamc thcmali.  There 
arc  one  or  two  whose  memories  arc  treasured  iji  tbe  clear 
amber  of  his  writings,  and  a  glance  at  bis  connection 
with  tbem  will  suftcn  somewhat  the  features  of  a  life 
otherwise  so  full  of  the  enduring  of  hardness,  so  full  of 
toil,  and  strife,  and  sorrow. 

The  first  of  bis  biogiapbem,  wbo  began  an  account  uf 
Lis  life,  which  is  completed  in  seven  books  *'  by 
several  writers,  is  tho  Abbot  William  of  St.  Thierry. 
Be  was  a  man  of  a  peaceful  aud  kindly  nature.  When 
lie  became  adv^ced  in  years,  he  resigned  his  abbacy, 
and  took  the  place  of  a  simple  monk  in  a  convent  of  his 
own  order,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  setting  down 
in  writing  all  that  he  knew  aiid  remembered  of  Bernard 
his  early  friend.  Death  found  him  at  his  generous  task, 
and  he  left  it  unfinished  to  be  completed  by  other  hands 
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than  bis.  A  noticeable  drcunutance  i^  tliat  \iWm 
of  St.  Thierry  wrote  while  Bernard  was  yet  sUn,  W 
without  his  knowledge.  This  of  itself  betraysi 
ardour  of  aflectiun.  Tbe  Abbot  of  Glairrani 
stroiigerEpirit.abletoconlrul  Ilia  friend,  and  toe 
him  to  mix  a  deep  reverence  with  his  friendship.  Sew 
theless,  ho  was  often  beholden  for  wise  counsel  < 
portune  help  to  William  of  8t.  Thierry.  Tbe  i 
Bernard  bear  many  tiaces  of  their  interoomK;  tif 
were  constant  correspondents.  Bernard  loved  Inijal 
rruil ;  but  not  as  ho  was  lored.  There  was  u 
feminine  depth  of  devotion  in  the  heart  of  the  ffi^ 
WilIiam,who,  inhisceli  at  Cigny,  traced  out,  wilk^ 
luving  care  as  a  painter  uses  when  he  delineateiat'i 
canvas  a  face  wliicb  Is  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  cboiacter  and  life  of  the  uuin  whom  he  loved  wrf 
\Vc  reiiicmber  how  Bwnard'a  brother,  Otnrd,  Wl" 
be  by  a  certain  sharp  sutgery  driven  into  th* 
of  beaten.  This  done,  he  became  ai  Maloua 
he  had  betu  n  warrior.  Always  (timigfctfetnri  M 
faithful  he  enjoyed  the  love  and  coaUenc 
brother,  who,  though  younger  than  be,  wu 
more  eminent  in  every  nay.  The  time  tH.. 
Ocranl  died,  when  bis  stout  heart  waa  itOU,^ 
amidst  moiiy  tears,  the  Iwethren  of  ClairvauxbCKta" 
his  grave.  Bernard's  sorrow  waa  »«y  hitter,  sai  ■ 
[Kinred  out  his  heart  iu  a  funeral  sermon  wkiA  ■ 
prcacbcd  for  Gerard— a  sermon  of  singnlar  fatkB* 
power.  The  cry  of  anguish  which  rings  ttaMfkill 
like  tbe  ciy  of  the  Hebrew  king  in  his  agony  if  koi* 
ment  as  he  nent  up  to  the  chamber  am  ttegA^ 
my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Abaalom!  mdJW 
I  bad  died  for  thee;  0  Absaton,  my  aoii,-Br**r 


The  Si 


referred  to  is  the  twenty-axtli  on  tbiM 
AiltiM 


of  Songs,  and  its  text  is,  Cantidea , 

of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon."  Tbtdati^ 
il  bears  is  1136.  Listen  to  Bernard,  and  sea  wM|* 
ner  of  man  Gerard  was,  and  bow  hia  nen  (Mi* 
hrotliet  loTed  and  trusted  him.   "ThejirtukDCilte 
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1,  "  knew  him  to  be  spiritual,  knew  his  words  to 
1m  tweet  eavmir  of  the  Spirit.  His  brethren  knew 
it  ooDTerse  saToared  not  of  the  flesh,  but  glowed 
be  Spirit.  Not  in  the  greatest  things  only,  bnt 
least,  he  was  greatest.  He  understood  buildings 
le  management  of  fields,  gardens,  and  waters ;  and 
the  arts  of  husbandry  none  exceeded  the  skill  of 
L  He  was  a  perfect  roaster  of  all  trades,  and 
teach  bricklayers,  workers  in  iron,  shoemakers, 
'eaTers;  and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men, 
IS  wiser  than  all,  still  in  his  own  he  was  but 
nt  and  foolish.  And  though  I  say  these  things  of 
ret  were  there  in  him  things  greater  far  than  these 
iiscovered ;  but  I  speak  as  I  can  of  him  who  was 
sh  and  my  brother ;  and  this  I  may  say,  a  more 
Doind,  a  more  peaceful  heart,  a  more  powerful  and 
nt  speech,  a  more  intense  affection,  never  could 
nd  in  man ;  and  I  depended  entirely  on  him,  for 
ne  bore  the  burden  of  my  charge,  leaving  me  only 
nie  and  honours.  He  thus  procured  for  me  the 
I  necessary  for  my  prayers  and  meditations,  for 
idiugs,  and  for  the  preparation  of  my  discourses. 
lias !  he  is  taken  away,  and  with  him  all  my  joys 
departed ;  new  cares  rush  on,  new  troubles  beat 
t  me,  and  on  all  sides  I  am  environed  by  perplex i- 
nd  alone.  These  are  all  that  remain  to  me  now 
at  absent ;  and  alone  I  groan  under  the  burden. 
I  that  I  might  have  died  with  thee,  for  to  survive 
it  drudgery  and  grief.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fit  I 
I  live,  though  in  sadness  and  bitterness.  Flow 
my  tears,  since  you  would  fain  be  shed ;  let  the 
:ates  of  my  eyes  be  opened  and  pour  forth  tears  to 
iwaj  the  crimes  that  have  drawn  down  on  mc  this 
lement.  Tet,  though  I  be  in  heaviness,  I  repine 
The  DiTine  Justice  hath  acquitted  itself  toward 
h;  the  one  who  deserved  it  hath  been  punished, 
iier  who  had  earned  it  hath  received  the  crown. 
tmote,  not  him ;  me  it  slew,  for  would  any  one  say 
le  it  afaun  who  if  planted  in  life?  But  that  which 
t  gate  of  life  to  him,  to  me  is  manifestly  death. 
be  Lord  hatti  shown  himself  at  once  just  and 
liiL  *  He  hath  given,  he  hath  taken  away,'  and, 
we  deplore  the  loss  of  Gerard,  let  us  not  forget 
le  wat  giTen  to  nt.'"* 

uttier  latt  friend  of  Bernard's  was  Pope  Eugenius 
rho  wat  raited  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  1145. 
d  been  one  of  Bernard's  monks  at  Ohiirvaux,  and, 
i;  been  trained  under  his  eye,  was  afterwards  pro- 
to  the  abba<7  of  a  Oistertian  convent  in  Rome. 
M  *  namesake  of  Bernard's  own.  None  was  more 
ted  than  Bernard  himself,  when  liis  former  dis- 
leoune  his  m^ter,  when  the  son  became  the  father. 
slittyed  no  jealousy,  however,  but  set  himself  in 
mj  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  new-made 
vfaom  he  found,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  high 

•  Oittdi  abbrerlatcd  renderlnfc  of  a  portion  of  Bernard's  wr- 
Mrrov  from  the  tnnilator  of  Neander's  *'  Life  and  Times  of 


dignity,  to  be  the  same  willing  and  affectionate  disciple 
of  his  which  he  had  been  of  old.  There  was  incessant 
friendly  communication  between  Rome  and  Clairvaux 
— ^between  Bernard  the  Abbot  and  Bernard  the  Pope. 
Besides  the  letters  which  survive,  there  is  a  notable 
relic  of  this  correspondence  in  "The  Book  of  Considera- 
tion," — Bernard's  most  important  work,  which  he  wrote 
for  the  guidance  of  his  much-loved  Eugenius  in  his  high 
and  trying  position.  It  is  a  dream  of  a  purity  and 
spirituality,  realized,  may  be,  in  its  author,  but  cer- 
tainly never  realized,  yea,  impossible  to  be  reahzed,  in 
this  or  any  occupant  of  the  Roman  see. 

In  the  year  1148  there  came  a  weaiy  servant  of  God  to 
Clairvaux,  not  to  dwell  there,  but  only  to  die  there,  and 
leave  it  freshly  perfumed  with  his  memory.  It  was 
Archbishop  Malachi  from  Ireland,  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
He  had  been  a  faithful  labourer  for  many  years  among  a 
peculiarly  savage  race,  who  had  kept  him  in  perpetual  fear 
for  his  life,  and  utterly  wearied  out  and  broke  his  spirit. 
He  had  been  once  at  Clairvaux  before,  and  had  won  all 
hearts.  After  many  toilsome  years  he  came  again,  and 
was  received  with  gladness.  He  had  not  been  there 
long  when  it  became  very  plain  to  him  that  he  should 
journey  on  no  further — that  his  toils  among  the  Irish 
savages  were  ended  for  ever.  He  was  well  contented. 
To  die,  as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  Bernard  his  friend, 
seemed  something  sweet  and  restful  to  this  outworn 
Archbishop  Malachi.  And  so  he  laid  down  his  tired 
head  and  died  very  peacefully,  amidst  the  monkish 
prayers  and  psalms.  Bernard  tells  the  whole  story  in 
his  «*  Life  of  St  Malachi."  His  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  weary  wanderer  is  so  simple  and  tender 
that  I  cannot  but  quote.  Malachi  lies  on  his  convent  bed 
with  his  eyes  growing  dim,  and  the  tide  of  his  life  ebbing 
silently  away.  **  Gently  consoling  us,  he  said,  '  Cease 
not  from  your  care  for  me,  and  I,  if  it  be  allowed  me, 
will  not  forget  you.  It  shall  be  allowed  me.  I  have 
believed  in  God,  and  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
belie veth,  I  have  loved  God,  I  have  loved  you ;  and 
charity  never  faileth.'  Then  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
said,  '  Keep  them,  0  God,  in  thy  name ;  and  not  them 
alone,  but  all  who,  through  the  word  and  my  ministry, 
have  enlisted  in  thy  service.'  Then  laying  his  hand  on 
us  one  by  one,  and  blessing  us  all,  he  bade  us  retire  for 
a  little,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  oome.  We  re- 
tuned.  We  came  again  about  midnight ;  for  that  was 
the  hour  at  which  light  was  foretold  to  arise  out  of  the 
darkness.  The  house  is  filled ;  the  whole  congregation 
is  jiresent,  many  abbots  also  who  had  oome  together. 
With  psalms  and  hymns  and  si)iritual  songs  we  follow 
our  friend  on  his  way  home.  In  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  at  the  place  and  time  which  he,  Malachi,  bishop 
and  legate  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  chose  and  foretold, 
as  though  he  were  taken  from  our  hands  by  the  angels* 
he  happily  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  It  was  sleep  indeed. 
His  peaceful  face  told  of  the  peacefulness  of  his  de- 
j)arture.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  him,  yet  none 
could  observe  when  he  passed  away.    We  thought  him 
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alive  when  he  was  dead,  and  dead  while  he  was  still  liv- 
ing,* 80  far  was  there  from  heing  anything  between 
which  could  distinguisli  between  life  and  death.  There 
was  the  life-like  look,  the  serenity  which  is  seen  on  the 
face  of  one  who  sleeps.  You  would  say  that  death  had 
not  taken  these  away,  but  rather  increased  them  to  the 
uttermost  Ilimself  unchanged,  he  changed  us  all.  In 
a  wonderful  way  our  wails  and  moans  fell  still  in  a 
moment ;  our  grief  gave  place  to  gladness,  our  lamenta- 
tions to  songs  of  joy."t  So  writes  Bernard,  full  of  aflfec- 
tion  and  sorrow.  These  are  not  set  phrases,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  heart  of  one  who  clung  to  his  earthly 
friends  with  a  singular  affection,  and  in  their  companion- 
ship was  ever  singularly  strengthened  and  refreshed. 
They  were  cut  down  before  him  one  by  one,  and  when 
they  were  all  gone  he  felt  that  he  could  not  tarry  ;  he 
longed  sore  for  his  Father's  house.  His  strong  heart 
seemed  to  falter,  his  spuit  to  be  quelled,  tool  and  wea- 
pon to  fall  from  his  weary  hand,  when  he  was  left  alone. 
And  so  it  continued  with  him  till,  following  the  steps 
of  his  friend  Malachi,  he  too  went  his  way  home. 

T.— RIVAL  POPES. 

In  the  year  1130  died  Pope  Houorius  the  Second.  He 
had  ascended  the  chair  of  St  Peter  amidst  tumult  aud 
violence  It  was  rarely  the  case  that  these  papal  shep- 
herds entered  the 'sheep-fold  by  the  door.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  climbing  up  some  other  way— generally 
on  the  shoulders  of  armed  men,  aud  amidst  faction 
cries  and  bloodshed.  After  six  years  of  a  reign  which, 
as  one  punningly  said,  brought  little  honour  to  the 
Church,  Honorius  died,  and  the  scenes  of  violence  and 
confusion  were  renewed — not,  however,  without  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  conclave  to  avoid 
them.  The  cardinals  had  bound  themselves  by  an  agree- 
ment to  adhere  exactly  to  the  canonical  rules  on  this 
occasion,  and  on  a  set  day  to  "proceed  to  tlic  election  in 
the  church  of  St  Mark  at  Rome.  Whenever  candidates 
began  to  be  fixed  on  and  parties  to  be  formed,  the  agree- 
ment was  quite  forgotten.  Two  members  of  the  sacred 
collie  came  forward  as  rivals,  each  with  his  own  fol- 
lowing. The  one  was  Cardinal  Putrus  Leonis,  the  grand- 
son of  a  Jewish  usurer  who  had  rendered  great  services 
of  a  pecuniary  kind  to  the  Roman  sec.  The  other  was 
Cardinal  Gregorio,  whose  only  claim  was  his  pre-emin- 
ence in  learning  and  piety.  The  friends  of  Cardinal 
Gregorio  stole  a  march  on  the  friends  of  Petrus  Leonis. 
They  met  in  haste  and  secrecy,  before  the  death  of 
Honorius  was  publicly  known,  and  made  Gregory  pope 
by  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Second.  As  was  only 
natural,  the  other  |)arty  scoffed  at  this  stealthy  election, 
and  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  due  form 

*  Bernard  writes,  **Mortuiu  vivere  et  Hvemmoriuus  putabatur;" 
with  which  words  a  recent  biographer  happily  connects  these  well- 
known  lilies  of  Thomas  Hood :  -^ 

*' We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  she  died." 

t  Bern.  Op.  Edit.  UablUon,  toI  L,  696. 


made  Petrus  Leonis  pope  bj  the  nftme  oi 
Second.  0^' course,  Innocent  and  Anadel 
with  their  too  zealous  friends,— the  lattei 
hard  lot,  in  that  he  was  "  cast  into  a  it 
constrained  to  take  up  a  burden  that  « 
for  him;"  and  the  former  professing  to  3 
threat  of  excommunication  if  he  should  i 
proffered  honour.  On  these  professions  of 
humility  aud  self-distrust,  the  strife  that  i 
them  for  many  days  to  come,  and  oonvuk 
is  a  ourious  commentary. 

It  was  scarcely  likely  that  even  Rome  1 
enough  to  contain  the  two  rival  Yicais 
earth.  Anaclet  was  the  strongest  there 
Innocent  had  to  cast  about  for  an  asylui 
might  flee  de  ore  Leonis,  as  Bernard* 
Abbot  Arnold,  quaintly  says.  He  betlu 
of  France,  always  a  good  friend,  fur  reaso 
to  necessitous  popes.  Before  King  Lou 
the  Corpulent,  would  agree  to  receive  hii 
to  have  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  0 
therefore,  was  forthwith  assembled  at  Et 
nard  was  induced  to  attend  it,  and  his  op 
came  the  opinion  of  the  council  The  i 
the  election  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  matter 
quence.  Indeed,  the  election  of  St  Pet 
successors  was  generally  a  scene  of  the  dir 
lie  decided  on  this  wise :  Innocent  was 
good,  pious,  respectable  man,  while  Anad 
were  true,  was  very  mudi  the  reverse ;  th< 
cent  was  the  true  pope,  and  Anaclet 
There  lias  often  been  worse  logic,  more  ea 
logic,  than  this,  employed  in  ecclesisst 
So  thought  the  bishops  and  abbots  at  Eta 
invitation  was  forthwith  despatched  to  Inn< 
his  sorrows  fbr  consolation  to  France ;  a 
spending  eleven  days  at  Clugni,  and  lecc 
wieldy  homage  of  King  Louis  at  St  Bennel 
Bernard  having  taken  up  this  matter,  d 
go  through  with  it  Louis  being  won,  he 
self  next  to  Ilenry  I.  of  England,  and  wai 
cessful  there.  As  there  were  two  rival  ] 
time,  there  were  also  two  rival  emperors  0 
Conrad  and  Lothaire.  Lothairehad  been 
the  late  Pope  Honorius,  and  so  both  the  11 
took  themselves  to  him.  Innocent,  ea 
Rome,  had  the  compensating  advantage 
to  make  application  to  the  potentates  of 
person.  At  Luttich,  accompanied  by  Ben 
Lothaire,  who  led  his  horse  with  his  owi 
the  street  to  the  church,  besides  showii 
other  marks  of  honour.  The  pleasure  of 
tion  was  very  nearly  damped,  however ;  fbi 
\ras  about  to  avail  himself  of  so  good  ai 
for  making  some  pretensions  which  had 
withstood  by  the  Roman  see.  Bernard 
rescue,  and  somehow,  by  his  reasoning;  or 
mastery  over  men,  which  he  always 
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le  to  shut  the  emperoi's  mouth  at  the  moet  critical 
Miient* 

[n  the  jear  1133  Lothaire  coodacted  Innocent  in 
mnph  to  Rome,  and  was  there  crowned  by  him.  His 
«l  Conrady  however,  still  kept  the  field  against  him, 
d  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Innocent  unprotected,  and 
■ten  badL  to  Qennany.  Anadet  was  supported  by 
iny  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  by  many  ecclesiastics, 
id  innocent  had  again  to  flee— this  time  to  the  little 
public  oi  Pisa.  During  his  sojourn  in  France  he  had 
dd  a  great  ooundl  at  Rheims  in  the  year  1131,  when 
» had  consecrated  and  crowned  Louis  Y XL  as  successor 
)  bis  &ther,  who  was  not  dead  by  any  means,  but  who 
nbed  in  this  way  to  establish  his  &mily  on  the  throne. 
hnng  his  scjoum  at  Pisa  he  resolved  to  hold  another, 
f  hiply  he  might  obtain  such  recognition  in  Italy  as  he 
bid  obtained  beyond  the  Alps.  Bernard,  who  for  some 
liae  ptst  had  taken  part  in  the  strife  only  by  letters 
bom  distant  OUirrauz,  again  came  to  the  front,  and  all 
Duoiition  went  down  before  him.  The  Milanese,  with 
Ikir  Archbishop  Anaelm,  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
tedet  The  i^pearance  of  Bernard  and  his  Cister- 
vm  in  Milan  at  once  changed  the  minds  of  the  fickle 
ppohoe,  whereupon  they  hailed  Innocent  as  pope,  and 
ttpeUed  Anselm  from  his  see.  So  captivated  were  the 
Hikoeie  with  Bernard,  that  they  pressed  him  very 
■ndy  to  remain  among  them  as  tlieir  archbishop.  His 
■Mwer  was,  '*  To-morrow  I  will  mount  my  horse,  and 
if  itevry  me  out  of  your  city,  I  shall  conclude  that  I 
Bay  not  accede  to  your  request;  but  if,  on  the  other 
bad,  it  should  refuse  to  bear  me  beyond  the  walls,  I 
M  then  consent  to  become  your  archbishop.*'  Next 
^  tbe  hotae,  with  Bernard  on  its  back,  was  miles 
Ai^ontheroadto.Pavia  and  Cremona,  in  tlie  cause 
if  Bope  Innoeent. 

After  another  brief  retuement  at  Olairvaux,  Bernard 
^m  \adL  again  in  Italy,  where  matters  were  still  £Eir 
AoB  being  settled.  About  the  same  time  came  Lotliaire, 
^itli  a  nighty  army,  to  second  Bernard's  keen  tongue 
"Vtt  his  keener  sword.  Almost  the  only  supporter  of 
J^Mdet  of  any  importance  now  was  the  stout  Roger, 
Xh(tf  Sicily,  who  had  been  making  his  own  of  the 
^i^dsdiism,  and  indulging  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
%  ibvoorite  pursuit  of  rapine  and  devastation.  A 
iRtte  defeat  from  Lothaire,  and  a  sharp  lecture  from 
Sbnnd,  completed  his  conversion.  Bernard's  reason- 
%0D  this  occasion  is  somewhat  amusing,  and  shows 
^  be  possessed  in  perfection  not  merely  the  graces  of 
ViUiyuitytho  eloquence  of  feeling,  but  a  rough,  shrewd, 
^taon-sense,  which  was  most  efiective  in  its  influence 
^Usliearers,  He  enumerated  all  the  nations,  all  the 
^p  and  emperors,  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  all 
■ftBODkish  orders  that  had  espoused  the  cause  of  In- 
^BQBit^  and  over  against  these  ho  set  the  one  name  of 
^  one  sof^Kirter  of  Anadet,  Kiug  Roger  of  Sicily,  aud 
^  he  asked,  no  doubt  with  a  certain  archness,  if  it 
'^  likely  that  all  Christendom,  Henry,  Louis,  and 
iKfaaire^  aod  ffltny  besides,  should  be  wrong  and  in 


the  paths  of  destruction,  and  only  King  Roger  should 
be  right  and  in  the  way  of  life.  I  think  Bernard's 
hearers,  who  knew  well  that  King  Roger  of  Sicily  was 
about  the  most  reckless  and  godless  man  then  living, 
must  have  been  amused  as  well  as  convinced  by  this 
very  dexterous  reductio  ad  abturdum.  After  King 
Roger's  defection  Anaclet  was  in  a  bad  case.  He  still 
maintained  himself  in  Rome,  however,  which  Innocent 
was  obliged  to  share  with  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
died,  in  the  year  1138,  and  an  attempt  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  him  proving  quite  unsuccessful,  Innocent  was 
sufiered  to  reign  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate in  pcace^ 

TI.— ELUAU  THE  TISHBITE. 

It  was  a  wild  and  troubled  time.  It  was  hard  for  any 
man  to  retain  his  faith  in  God  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
amidst  the  universal  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  not  less  than  among  the  nations.  Bernard 
never  lost  his,  and  again  and  again  was  his  voice  lifted 
up  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  so 
mightily  lifted  up  that  it  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
made  the  most  godless  and  unbelieving  tremble,  In 
the  strife  between  two  rival  popes,  he  does  not  appear 
to  us  as  invested  with  any  peailiar  nobleness,  even  while 
we  wonder  at  the  power  which  he  was  able  to  put  forth, 
because  any  such  strife  seems  to  us,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  singularly  void  of  interest  or  importance.  But 
amidst  universal  lawlessness  and  government  of  the 
devil,  one  likes  to  hear  a  true  voice  uttering  its  lofty 
rebukes  unsilenced  and  unsilenceable.  No  matter  where 
the  wrong  was  done  or  spoken,  be  the  offender  king  or 
poi)e,  or  simple  priest,  Bernard  appeared,  like  £iyah 
the  Tishbite,  to  call  the  sin  a  sin  and  the  lie  a  lie,  and 
to  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  God  to  the  dismay  of  the 
evil-doer. 

We  owe  to  him  a  very  fearless  exi)Osure  of  the  corrup- 
tions which  had  crept  into  the  Cluniac  order  of  monks,  and 
not  less,  which  was  more  difficult  by  far  for  him,  of  those 
to  which  his  own  Cistercians  were  especially  liable,  in  his 
"  Apology  to  William  the  Abbot,"  Apologia  ad  Qui- 
ulmum  Abbatenu  His  presence  in  France  did  more  to 
restrain  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  and 
to  maintain  some  semblance  of  order,  than  all  the  laws. 
Humbert  was  a  vassal  of  the  powerful  lord  Theobald, 
Count  of  Champagne.  For  some  imaginary  offence  he 
was  deprived  of  his  estates,  and  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, leaving  his  wife  and  children  destitute  and  helpless. 
Bernard  heard  of  the  injustice,  and  his  heart  grew  hot 
within  him.  He  first  persuaded  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing clergy  to  deal  with  Count  Theobald,  who  however 
would  not  listen  to  them.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Count,  so  stem  and  authoritative,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  unanswerable,  that  Humbert  was  restored  to 
his  family  and  his  lands,  and  Theobald  hasted  to  make 
peace  with  the  indignant  abl>ot  of  Clairvaux. 

Another  time,  Rodolph,  Count  of  Vermandois,  had 
put  away  his  wifc^  who  was  a  relation  of  Count  Theobald 
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of  Champagne,  and  had  married  Petronillaof  Aquitaine, 
the  sister-in-law  of  Louis  YIL,  son  and  successor  of  the 
corpulent  Louis.  Certain  bishops  had  weakly  encou- 
raged and  aided  liim  in  this.  He  had  the  countenance 
also  of  the  French  king,  who  added  injury  to  insult  by 
ravaging  the  dominions  of  Count  Theobald,  the  uncle  of 
the  forsaken  woman.  First  Yermandois,  and  then  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France  was  laid  under  interdict  by 
Pope  Innocent  on  the  demand  of  Bernard,  who  was  be- 
side himself  with  righteous  indignation.  There  was  no 
chime  of  church  bells,  nor  open  sanctuary,  nor  preach- 
ing, nor  sacrament,  nor  shrift  for  the  dying,  nor  Chris- 
tian burial  for  the  dead,  through  the  whole  wide  realm. 
And  then  Bernard  wrote  to  the  king  in  a  strain  of 
rebuke,  which,  must  have  been  surprising  to  his  royal 
cars.  "  All  too  quickly  and  too  lightly,"  he  wrote,  have 
you  forsaken  your  good  resolutions ;  and  I  know  not 
what  devilish  purpose  can  have  driven  you  to  surrender 
yourself  again  to  the  evil  courses  of  which  you  had  so 
justly  repented.  Who,  indeed,  but  the  devil  can  have 
prompted  you  to  such  deeds  of  blood  and  fire  7  And  be 
assured  that  the  cries  of  the  poor,  the  sighs  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered,  will  reach  the 
cars  of  11  im  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
Judge  of  the  widow."  After  a  time  Bernard's  remon- 
strances prevailed,  and  Louis  made  what  amends  he 
could  for  his  violence  and  wrong-doing.  These  things 
befell  in  the  year  1 142. 

Suddenly  appearing  on  every  emergency,  and  filling 
the  enemies  of  Qod  and  the  Church  with  confusion,  and 
then  OS  suddenly  vanishing  to  his  quiet  retreat  at  Ciair- 
vaux  when  his  task  was  accomplished,  Bernard  came  to 
be  regarded  with  a  veneration,  an  awe  and  fear,  through- 
out all  Europe,  which  is  scarcely  conceivable  by  us ;  but 
all  the  while  he  bore  himself  with  the  most  utter  sim- 
plicity as  if  ho  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  i)Ower  of  his 
name,  and  most  of  all  of  his  voice  and  presence.  From 
the  turmoil  of  business  and  the  homage  of  the  i>eople  he 
ever  made  his  escape  to  his  bower,  shaded  with  twining 
pease-blossoms,  in  the  most  secluded  comer  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley,  where  lie  composed  his  sermons  on  the 
Canticles,  and  lived  in  a  world  of  holy  contemplation, 
where  everything  bat  peace  and  joy  in  the  Iloly  Qhost 
was  utterly  unknonn. 

VIL — PETER  AB£LAKD. 

The  philosophical  and  theological  world  of  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  wtis  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance in  its  fiky  of  a  meteor  of  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
in  the  person  of  the  son  of  a  Breton  knight,  Peter 
Abaelard.  His  life  is  a  romance  of  the  wildest  kind. 
He  broke  the  calm  monotony  of  the  schools  alike  with 
the  flashing  of  his  genius  and  the  fierceness  of  his  pas- 
sions. A  man  whose  life  was  one  long  tempest,  and 
who,  when  his  unquiet  heart  was  stilled  in  death,  left 
behind  him  a  history  which  should  excite  the  breathless 
interest,  but  also  the  amazement  and  i>ity,  of  all  the 


generations.    He  came  to  Paris,  Meking  his  fortaDe,it 
the  age  of  twenty.    He  might  have  been  a  soldier,-! 
belted  kniglit  like  his  &ther.    He  mart  be  a  scholir, 
however,— a  philosopher,  or  nothing  at  alL    Under 
AVilliam  of  Champeaax,  afterwards  Bernard's  friend,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  aftudj  of  dialeetioL    For  thii 
branch  of  thought  and  knowledge  he  had  a  natoul 
aptitude.    He  soon  mastered  it ;  and  with  that  rebel- 
liousness against  all  constituted  authoritieii  and  pu- 
blished modes  of  thought  which  y^ftnufftftriiffd  him  iU 
his  days,  began  to  differ  from  and  coatrofert  his  teicfaer. 
William  of  Champeaax  had  the  worst  ol  it  in  his  dii* 
cussions  with  his  young  antagonirt,  and  Abdsid'i 
\ictory  over  this  distinguished  teacher  aoon  becune 
noised  abroad  and  made  him  famous.    Elated  bf  b 
success  in  Paris,  in  the  study  of  dialectics^  he  asajed 
to  study  theology  next,  and  fi>r  this  end  went  to  Lm 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Anseliu.     In  these  restlei 
days  the  scholars  sought  distinction  by  acholaitic  diqii- 
tations,  even  as  the  warriors  sought  it  in  the  battie-fidd 
They  went  from  pUu^  to  idace,  in  a  speciei  of  knigbt- 
errantry,  not  to  learn  so  much  as  to  seek  oat  antagonitfi. 
and  try  the  temper  of  their  swords.  Very  Umg  tine  faiil 
not  elapsed  at  Laon  before  Abselard  b^jan  to  txjtm 
openly  enough  his  contempt  for  the  prelaetiouflf 
Ansclm,  and  to  imply  that  he  himself  could  do  nod 
bettor  if  he  tried.    His  fellow-students  took  him  it  Ui 
word,  in  mere  si)ort  at  first,  and  dared  him  to  sbovia 
power  and  theological   acquirements  hf  exponadiig 
publicly  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.    He  needed  nopns- 
ing.    With  his  usual  self-confidence  he  began  to  kdm 
in  opiH>sition  to  Anselm,  and  very  soon  threw  hiaiiti 
the  shada    The  students  crowded  to  hear  Abdirfi 
lectures,  and  the  excitement  became  trenendoBi  Bi 
had  made  Laon  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  left  it,  the  In' 
ringing  with  his  fame,  to  return  to  Paris. 

Absalard  was  very  different  from  the  idea  nttnvfil 
to  liave  of  a  scholar.  Young  ond  handsome,  withefQf 
polite  accomplishment,  he  was  as  much  at  home  Id  th 
gay  society  of  the  world  as  among  the  phlloioiihA 
H  is  dress  was  after  the  cortliest  fiuhion.  He  bore  )a0d 
among  men  like  a  very  prince.  He  was  followed  eicif 
where  by  enthusiastic  admirers.  The  women  e^cddF 
adored  him,  and  poured  oat  on  him  the  most  v^ 
eating  adulations.  His  head  grew  giddy.  He  dnik 
deep  of  every  cap  of  pleasure.  He  became  ootod  It 
his  licentiousness  no  less  than  his  phiksophy.  M 
came  his  connection  with  the  ill-fisted  Heksifr  ^ 
romance  writers  delight  in  the  stoiy  of  their  Vff^  ^ 
is  a  story,  however,  which,  in  the  real  fiusts  of  it,  ii^ 
dark  and  shameful  in  many  ways  to  bear  teUin^  ^ 
was  her  tutor — she  his  pupil ;  rarely  gifted,  in  beffV* 
noble  woman.  The  relation  between  them  soon  beoii 
of  a  tenderer  sort.  Ab»lard  won  fbom  Heksse  s  I** 
and  tnist,  undivided  and  unchangeable,  of  vhkfa^ 
was  not  worthy.  They  were  secretly  manried;  bat  tti 
marriage  became  known,  and  the  strange  thing  iifti|>' 
though  there  could  be  no  question  about  it,  Hew 
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in  denying  that  it  had  ever  taken  place,  heed- 
)  ihame  which  she  thereby  incurred.  It  does 
ir  that  Ahselard  was,  strictly  speaking,  an 
c  at  that  time.  Keyertheless,  so  disordered 
re  had  the  Tiews  of  men  about  the  marriage 
ecome,  that  she  deemed  it  better  for  a  great 
er  like  Ahselard  to  be  regarded  as  living  in 
18  honourably  married.  At  length  they  were 
— she  becoming  a  nun  in  the  conyent  of 
y  Ahselard  a  monk  of  St.  Denis.  In  course  of 
published  his  book,  the  "  Introductio  ad 
m."  His  enemies  were  on  the  watch  for  it, 
ever  it  appeared  found  that  they  had  him  at 
vj.  It  was  condemned  at  the  Council  of 
holden  a.i>.  1121,  and  he  was  oompelled  to 
>nblicly  with  his  own  hand.  After  a  sort  of 
lent  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Medard,  Abaelard 
id  to  return  to  his  own  monastery  of  St.  Denis, 
i,  however,  some  not  unjustitiable  doubts  about 
t  of  his  monastery  to  have  Dionysius  the 
e  for  its  patron  saint,  which  very  soon  made 
comfortable  with  his  brother  mouKS  that  he 
s  for  his  very  life.  He  became  a  hermit  in  the 
region  of  Champagne.  But  be  could  not  be 
enthusiastic  pupils  followed  him;  and  in  a 
le  his  little  hermitage  xf&s  tlie  centre  of  a 
many  such.  Accordingly  he  had  a  church 
ch  he  dedicated  to  the  Third  Person  of  the 
r  the  name  of  the  Paradete,  But  the  peopling 
demess  brought  to  his  ear  again  the  angry 
n  which  he  had  fled  away,  and  even  here  he 
be  at  rest  Far  away  on  the  shores  of  his 
ittany  there,  was  a  convent  of  St.  Qildas  de 
Be  was  invited  to  become  its  abbot.  He  did 
r  a  time  tried  to  be  at  peace  beside  the  roar 
Dqoiet  as  his  own  spirit  Meanwhile  Heloise 
ellow-nuns  of  Argenteuil  had  been  for  some 
pelled  from  their  convent  Ahselard  heard  of 
nn  distant  St  Gildas  de  Rhuys  renewed  his 
lenoe  with  his  forsaken  wife.  He  made  over 
hermitage  and  chapel  of  the  Paraclete,  and 
I  Boil  from  Innocent,  who  was  then  in  France 
seeking  to  establish  his  papal  rights,  coufism- 
Msession  of  it  to  Heloise  and  her  companions 
This  was  in  1131. 

Rirvive  at  this  day  some  letters  that  passed 
be  Abbot  of  St  Gildas  and  the  Prioress  of  the 
Heloise  is  full  of  unwavering  and  intense 
to  her  erratic  husband.  He,  on  his  part, 
it  little ;  or,  at  any  rate,  dees  not  follow  her  in 
Ji  of  expression.  The  curtain  &lis  on  their  con- 
Ith  each  otlier  very  peacefully.  The  last  thing 
ler  is  a  prayer,  which  he  would  have  her  and 
to  repeat,  supplicating  the  Lord  for  him.  I 
>t  of  St  Gildas ;  but  in  a  little  while  he  had 
0  from  his  convent  on  the  Breton  shore.  His 
liose  flagruit  disorders  ho  had  sought  to  re- 
impted  to  poison  him  in  his  food,  and  failing  to 


do  that,  poisoned  the  very  cup  of  the  eucharist— in  vain. 
There  was  work  ready  for  him  elsewhere.  His  book 
had  fiallen  into  Bernard's  hands;  and  the  man  whom  all 
counted  as  a  prophet  of  €k>d  had  publicly  denounced  it 
His  old  ardour  revived  at  the  prospect  of  a  foeraan 
worthy  of  his  steel ;  and  he  challenged  Bernard  to  an 
encounter  in  presence  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  which 
was  to  meet  at  Sens,  in  the  year  1140.  After  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  Bernard,  who  felt  himself  no 
match  for  the  learning  and  dialectic  skill  of  liis  anta- 
gonist, the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  prospect  of 
this  encounter  between  two  so  mighty  champions  filled 
Sens,  when  the  time  came,  with  an  eager  crowd.  Abae* 
lard  came  fUll  of  confidence  in  himself;  Bernard  came 
trusting  in  Qod  and  the  goodness  of  his  cause. 

But  was  it  a  good  one?  I  believe  it  was.  Ahselard, 
in  the  earnestness  of  his  protest  against  the  dead  ortho- 
doxy of  the  time,  had  assigned  to  reason  a  place  in 
theology  other  than  it  can  claim, — had  fallen  into  the 
evil  ways  of  the  school  called  Rationalistic.  He  at- 
tempted to  lay  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  came  at  length  virtually  to  deny  the 
divinity  and  priesthood  of  Christ  He  trod  a  i^ath  of 
error  which  has  been  trodden  with  singular  uniformity  by 
all  who  have  attempted  to  rationalize  theology  and  the  re- 
ligious life— which  is  being  trodden  by  many  at  this  hour. 
The  fact  is,  that  Bernard  stood  for  the  orthodox  faith 
against  something  very  much  akin  to  the  Socinianism 
of  later  times,  and  was  able,  like  another  Athanasius, 
like  another  Augustine,  to  stem  and  roll  back  the  tide  of 
error.  But  let  the  story  of  his  victory  be  faithfully  told. 
He  was  not  dependent  alone  on  Qod  and  the  goodness 
of  his  cause.  At  Sens  he  was  in  the  midst  of  friends, 
devoted  admirers  who  almost  worshipped  him;  while 
Ahselard  was  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  The  case  w&a 
prejudged  in  fact.  When  Ahselard  swept  into  the 
council  he  found  Bernard  in  a  pulpit  with  the  Jntro- 
duetto  ad  Theologiam  in  his  hand  prepared  to  deliver  a 
most  unfavourable  criticism  on  it  He  had  scarcely 
begun,  when  Ahselard,  stricken  by  some  mysterious 
fear,  or  seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  a  fair  trial,  rose 
up  suddenly,  and  said  that  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and 
so  left  the  assembly.  Bernard  was  not  baffled  thus.  He 
procured  a  distinct  condemnation  by  the  council  of  all 
Abaelard*s  heresies,  real  or  supposed.  And  he  had  influ- 
ence enough  with  the  Pope  to  bring  it  about  that  his 
appeal  to  Rome  should  be  left  unheeded.  The  mi^r- 
able  man  set  out  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  the  capital 
city  of  Christendom.  Heart-sick  and  foot-sore,  he  came 
to  Cluny.  Abbot  Peter  received  him  kindly,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  remain,  promising  him  an  asylum  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Pope  to  get  his 
consent  to  this.  The  weary  and  sorely-buflcted  Abselard 
was  only  too  glad  to  lay  down  his  head  there  and  rest. 
There  settled  down  on  him,  for  the  first  time,  a  deep 
peace;  but  two  years  had  not  elapsed  before  we  And 
Abbot  Peter  writing  to  Heloise  of  the  last  days  and 
death  of  her  husband  in  the  monasteiy  of  Cluny.    Cn. 
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JEWS'    WA.ILIHO   PLACE.    JEBVSALSM. 


'  |N£  of  tlie  most  iDtereating  (pob  m  the 
Holy  Citj  U  the  "  Jew*'  Wailing  Place," 
|]  I  vhcre  a  few  detoteJ  members  of  that 
outcast  nation  assemble  every  Frida;  to 
weep  Mid  wail  over  the  reuuns  of  their 
"  Temple,  in  whose  stones  thej  still  take 
pleasure,  and  wboie  vety  dust  is  dear  to 
them.  The  accompanjing  EogmTing  is 
from  a  photograph  veiy  recentl;  taken,  and  shows  with 
equal  faitlifulness  and  artiatic  effect  the  present  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  spot,  and  the  attitudes,  expressive  at  once 


of  deep  sorrow  and  Teneration,  assumed  bj  tht  pw 
Jews.  The  colossal  magnitude  of  the  ■toMsiiKu; 
some  of  them  oiMiure  from  ten  to  fifteeo  feet  in  Itnftli, 
illustrating  the  statement  in  1  Einp  vii.  10,  "Tlw 
foundation  vaa  of  coatl;  stones,  even  grest  ttona, 
itonti  often  cuiftt,  andttonet  of  eight  euUti."  Tbi 
peculiar  ebaracUr  of  the  Jewish  maaoary  is  also  nn,- 
the  deep  mouldbg  or  bevtUing  of  the  edgea  oftht  itinei 
A  descrijitioQ  of  the  place  of  wailiog,  and  of  tlie  iceM 
still  enacted  there,  was  given  in  the  ^atmlg  Tmifj 
for  January,  psge  15,  j.  l  t. 


WAKIKQ    ASS    SLEEFIHO. 


■r  the  twilight,  a  mother  watched  beside 
on  infant's  cradle,  while  the  fire-light 
ever  and  anon  flickered  across  a  little 
face,  lieautiful  in  the  hoi;  calm  of  its 
dreamless  sleep. 

"  llow  sweet,  how  fair,  m  J  bahj  looks  1" 
thought  the  mother.  "But  sood  sorrow, 
sin,  and  care  will  begin  to  throw  their  shadows  over 
her  brow ;  and  how  little  wo  know  all  tliat  may  be  be- 
fore her  in  the  journey  of  life !  What  will  her  life  be  ? 
Will  it  be  like  this  dull,  short  December  day,  or  one 
of  t  he  sunny  days  of  July  ? " 

And  then  came  visions  of  the  future— castles  in  the 
air— all  centring  in  the  nnc  littJo  object  of  her  love, 
until  sleep  stole  over  her  also;  and  in  the  land  of  dreams 
she  seemed  to  carry  on  the  same  train  of  idea,  so  close 
was  the  connection  between  her  sleeping  and  her  waking 
thoughts. 

A  chilli,  bright  and  bappy  as  her  own,  was  sporting 
on  a  green  lawn  beside  his  mother,  till,  breathless  and 
wearied,  he  laid  hia  head  on  her  lap. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I  am  tired  of  play.  I  cannot  plsy 
always.    Is  this  all?" 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  you  cannot  be  always  at  play. 
You  must  go  to  school  now,  and  learn  to  be  a  wise 

And  the  boy  rejoiced  to  hear  her  words.  And  the 
holla  of  learning  o(iened  Iter  gates  to  him,  and  he  drank 
deep  of  the  wisdom  of  past  and  present  ages  there,  and 
retumeil  a;ain  to  his  mother,  laden  with  the  honours 
she  had  coveted  f<>r  him.  Biit  the  old  wistful  look  was 
in  liis  face,  as  if  he  would  still  ask — 

"Is  this  all  1" 

And  his  mother  answered  the  question  that  was  in  his 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  you  must  go  out  to  the  world 


now ;  you  must  make  yoonelf  a  name  then;  J<a  Ht 
be  a  great  man." 

Again  he  left  her  side,  and  he  went  out  iote  ttendl, 
and  be  made  himself  a  name,  and  retamed  to  hn  lsl> 
with  the  richee  that  the  world  calls  greatneai,  Bitilil 
she  read  in  hia  face  the  old  question—"  Ii  this  sS  I* 

"  My  son,"  she  said, "  this  is  not  aU.  Yon  han  n 
fame,  and  riches,  and  greatness ;  now  jon  oust  tii 
yourself  a  home,  and  find  happiness  there." 

Then  again  he  left  his  mother's  nde,  and  he  at* 
himself  a  home.  There  was  a  fond  wife  thm,  ■>' 
fitir  children  grew  ap  around  th«r  hearth,  and  b«  loa^ 
for  happineas  there.  But  with  the  e^cr  hMli ' 
dreams,  yean  had  pasaed  away,  and  the  Aiiii"t 
death  stood  before  him ;  and  his  ciy  of  angoiili  ■!* 
his  mother  to  his  side. 

"  Mother  !  mother!"  he  cried,  "tnj  life  is  Jifft 
fast  away;  and,  oh !  this  is  not  ill  1  I  see  s  h^ 
never-changing  eternity  before  me  atili !  Vhj  Si  ^ 
never  speak  to  me  of  that—why,  mother,  wbyl' 

^nd  as  the  sofas  of  the  Bonow-sbicksD  nuttlMt  niAea 
her  ear,  the  sleeper  awoke,  and  her  heart  was  Glltdvi^ 
joy  and  fear.  With  joy  that  it  waa  all  a  dita,  ■• 
that  her  treasure  still  lay  cradled  theia— a  lanti  tt^? 
brought  to  the  Oood  Shepherd,  a  little  one  to  he  Iw"' 
as  an  heir  of  the  kingdom;— hat  irithf<)arl«t^M 
might  be  tempted  to  place  an  earthly  hope  IhIh'  ^ 
the  heavenly  before  her  cliild. 

"  After  all,"  she  thought  now,  "  of  bow  liftt  - 
qtience  it  will  be,  when  lifb  ii  at  ita  deaSi  vtxAv  ' 
has  been  joyful  or  sad,  if  only  salvation  is  won— rf*'* 
it  has  been  a  December  or  a  July  di^,  wh(o  «  K"* 
the  city  '  that  has  no  need  of  the  sun.'"  AndtwW 
more  fondly  over  tlie  baby  in  ita  cradle,  she  niBrsM 
"  Lord,  guide  ns  with  thy  counsel,  and  aftB^"  * 
ceive  us  to  glory,"  *  '    ■ 
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STBAHOX  WATS  OF  BISIHG. 


■Bl'  MAff  in  a  mndeer  «led(!«  iNuuing  mpidlj 
^H  tlitongh  onr  Btreete  on  »  cold,  wintr;  day, 
^^B  would  be  m  carious  sight;  uid  jet  there 
^B  is  a  conotij  io  the  fitr  north,  where  the 
HH  bean  are  white  and  the  people  brown, 
Ky^  where  the  nun  «hinei  at  midnight  some- 
*f  tiinea,  while  at  othen  the  moon  ia  the 
ight  at  Doandaj,  where  the  riven  are  almost  at 
u  the  earth,  and  flow  alowlj  into  aeas  of  ice, 
here  mch  con*e;ance*  are  more  common  than  any 

en  Dr.  Kanawas  traveltingin  those  frozen  regions, 
ting  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  he  one  time  found  that 
ment  of  the  water  was  coirjing  his  ship  towards 
gnth,  while  he  wanted  to  sail  north.  He  needed  a 
fa  force  than  anj  he  then  had  to  draw  his  ship 
r  igvnst  the  tide  and  through  the  great  blncka  of 
ng  ice  that  hindered  him.  What  do  you  think  he 
Be  hameased  an  iceberg.  Be  knew  that  deep 
ibdowtbe  current  that  was  carrying  his  ship  sonth 
mother  current  moTJng  in  the  opposite  direction, 
bit  the  iceberg  reached  so  far  down  iob)  the  water 
it  «as  moved  by  this  lower  current  instead  of  the 
I  «ae ;  so  he  threw  out.  his  anchor  and  made  hia 
te  to  the  beig.  I  think  it  must  have  been  very 
1  to  be  carried  along  safely  in  thoee  terrible  seas 
UBWg  those  great  floatJDgice-fields  by  such  ahorse 
St  Still  it  is  not  all  pleasure,  fur  such  hones  are 
Ik  most  manageable  in  the  notid. 
M  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  labour,  Dr.  Kane 
httaned  hit  ship  to  one  of  these  icebeigs,  he  heard 
vge  crackling  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ship 
•d  to  be  surrounded  by  a  hail-storm.  Pieces  of  ice 
i|s  M  a  walnut  were  fklling  thickly  all  around  it. 
Esne  knew  wbat  this  meant,  and  got  away  with 
Of  u  well  as  he  could.  It  was  well  that  he  did, 
tiy  soon  the  icehe^g  that  seemed  about  to  draw 
fo  iifblj  through  the  water  was  broken  in  pieces, 
loated  on  the  water  a  splendid  ruin.    Had  they 
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remained  a  few  moments  longer,  they  would  all  have 
perished ;  hut  the  kind  Father,  whose  protection  tbej 
had  earnestly  asked  that  morning,  gave  them  warning 
of  their  danger  in  season  lo  avoid  it,  anil  soon,  attached 
to  another  and  larger  icebei^,  they  were  sailing  on  faster 

I  have  heard  of  a  yet  stranger  ride  taken  in  that 
northern  sea,  though  in  a  part  of  it  not  so  far  north  as 
where  Dr.  Kane  caught  the  iceberg.  You  will  call  the 
story  a  sailor's  yam,  perht^,  hut  I  have  good  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  true.  A  whale-ship  was  off  the 
cosst  of  Oreenland.  One  morning  the  men  on  hoard  it 
saw  a  large  whale  spouting  water  not  very  far  from  them. 
They  attacked  her  with  harpoons,  as  usual,  and  soou 
lowered  a  boat  with  eight  men  to  finish  the  work  they 
had  beguD.  The  whale,  probably  not  so  much  injured 
as  they  thought,  darted  under  the  water  to  hide  henelf 
from  them.  Before  long  she  came  up  agtun ;  but  at  she 
arose  she  struck  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  her  tail, 
breaking  it,  while  at  the  same  time  her  tail  pasted 
through  the  broken  place  like  a  wedge,  and  was  caught 
between  the  closing  wood.  Two  men  in  the  forepart  of 
the  boat  were  thrown  up  in  the  air,  but  came  down  again 
into  the  boat.  The  whale  darted  away,  carrying  the 
frightened  men  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  boat  witli 
her,  seeming  notto  like  her  patsengera  at  all  better  than 
they  did  Uieir  horse.  "  It  seemed  like  an  hour  that  we 
were  carried  thst  way,"  said  my  informant,  "  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  over  fifteen  minutes."  Very  likely  it  vaa 
not  over  five,  for  time  seems  long  to  men  under  such 
circumstances.  Every  moment  they  were  afraid  the 
whale  might,  hy  a  sudden  motion,  drop  them  all  into 
the  water,  or  perhaps  dive  under  it  herself,  carrying 
them  with  her.  At  last  the  ahip  or  a  boat,  I  do  not  re- 
member which,  came  aton^ide.  The  whale,  already 
exhausted  with  her  wounda  and  exertions,  was  killed, 
and  the  men  saved.  The  swlor  who  (old  me  the  atoiy, 
after  he  was  safely  on  board  the  ship,  made  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  scene,  which  he  showed  me.    It  lepre- 
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rented  the  moment  when  the  whale  first  struck  the 
lH)at  "  If  ever  men  felt  like  praying,"  he  said,  "  we 
did  then,  for  there  seemed  hardly  a  cliance  we  could 
escape."  No  wonder  he  felt  so.  Those  who  visit  those 
far  northern  waters  are  sure  not  to  lack  occasions  for 
special  prayer.  Often  too  they  have  reason  to  praise 
God  for  special  deliverance.  If  you  should  ever  read 
Dr.  Kane*s  account  of  his  voyages,  you  would  notice  that 
never,  either  in  their  most  prosperous  times,  or  when 
sick  and  half  frozen  they  were  almost  ready  to  despair, 
did  they  fail  to  ask  God*s  blessing  on  the  day's  labour  ; 
and  God  answered  their  prayers,  and  brought  them 
through  all  the  perils  of  those  two  dark  frozen  winters 
as  easily  as  he  hears  your  prayer  and  brings  you  safely 
tlirou'gh  the  little  troubles  and  dangers  of  each  day. 


THE  LXTTLE  OIBL  ANB  HES  C0F7. 

A  LiTTLK  girl  went  to  a  writing-school.  When  she  saw 
her  copy,  with  every  line  so  perfect,  "  I  can  never,  never 
write  like  that,"  she  said. 

She  looked  steadfastly  at  its  straight  lines,  which 
were  so  very  straight,  and  the  round  lines  so  slim  and 
graceful.  Then  she  took  up  her  pen  and  timidly  put 
it  on  the  paper.  Her  hand  trembled;  she  drew  it  back ; 
she  stopped,  studied  the  copy,  and  began  again.  "  I 
can  but  try,"  said  the  little  girl ;  <'  I  will  do  as  well  as 
I  can." 

She  wrote  half  a  page.  The  letters  were  crooked. 
What  more  could  we  expect  from  a  first  effort  ?  The 
next  scholar  stretched  across  her  desk,  and  said, "  What 
scraggly  things  you  make."  Tears  filled  the  little  girl's 
eyes.  She  dreaded  to  have  the  teacher  see  her  l)ook. 
"  He  will  be  angry  with  me,  and  scold,"  she  said  to 
lierself.  But  when  the  teacher  came  and  looked,  he 
smiled. 

"I  see  you  are  trying,  my  little  girl,"  he  said  kindly, 
"  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

She  took  courage.  Again  and  again  she  studied  the 
beautiful  copy.  She  wanted  to  know  how  every  line 
went,  how  every  letter  was  rounded  and  made.  Then 
she  took  up  her  pen  and  began  again  to  write.  She 
wrote  carefully,  with  the  copy  always  before  her. 

But  oh,  what  slow  work  it  was.  Her  letters  straddled 
here,  they  crowded  there,  and  some  of  them  looked 
"which-way." 

The  little  girl  trembled  at  the  step  of  the  teacher. 
"I  am  afraid  you  will  find  fault  with  me,"  she  said; 
^^my  letters  are  not  fit  to  be  on  the  same  page  with  the 
copy." 

**I  do  not  find  fault  with  you,"  said  the  teacher, 
*' because  I  do  not  look  so  much  at  what  you  do,  as  at 
what  yoit  aim  and  have  the  heart  to  do.  By  sincerely 
trying  you  will  make  a  little  improvement  every  day; 
and  a  little  improvement  every  day  will  enable  yon  to 
reach  excellence  by  and  by." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  little  girl ;  and  thus  en- 


couraged she  took  up  her  pen  with  %  greaiflr  ^iriltf 
application  than  before. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  dear  children  who  are  ttyisg  to 
become  like  Jesus.  God  has  given  us  a  heavenly  eopf. 
He  has  given  us  his  dear  Son  '*  for  an  example,  thst  ve 
should  follow  his  steps."  He  "did  no  rin,  neither  wu 
guile  found  in  his  mouth."  How  he  knred  peof^;  hot 
he  forgave  his  enemies ;  how  kind  and  tender  be  vii; 
how  "meek  and  lowly  in  heart;"  how  he  "went abool 
doing  good ! ''  He  is  "  altogether  lovely,"  and  "foQ  tf 
grace  and  tnith." 

And  when  you  study  his  character,  "  I  can  Dsver, 
never  reach  thaiy^  yon  say.  " I  can  never  be  lie 
Jesus." 

God  does  not  expect  you  to  become  like  his  desr  &■ 
in  a  minute,  or  a  day,  or  a  year ;  but  what  pleaiei  Ub 
is,  that  you  should  love  him  and  have  a  dispcdtionk 
try.  It  is  that  temper  which  helps  you  to  grow  dijky 
day,  little  by  little,  into  his  likeness,  which  God  denv 
to  see.  Your  companions  may  see  no  signs  of  imgnn- 
ment  in  yoiur  conduct ;  they  may  even  laugh  at  ffi 
efforts ;  hut  Ood,  with  bis  all-seeing  eye,  can  diMn 
them.  He  looks  at  the  heart  God  sees  yon  try.  6od 
loven  you  for  trying,  and  he  will  give  his  Hdy  Spirit  to 
help  you. 

The  younger  you  try,  the  easier  it  beccmei  Tbe 
harder  you  try,  the  sweeter  you  will  find  it.  And  what 
sight  is  more  lovely  to  those  who  love  you  than  to  miA 
you  growing  day  by  day  into  the  temper  and  spirit  rf 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  7  H.  a  x. 


EACHEL. 


The  Lord  Jesus  lived  to  do  good  to  others.    Ai  apb^ 
siclan,  nobody  ever  had  so  many  patients  as  he.  Oott 
there  was  so  great  a  crowd  around  the  hoiue  where  he 
was,  they  had  to  let  a  sick  man  down  through  tbe  ntf 
into  the  room.    It  was  love  that  made  him  do  it  Tos 
know  how  often  he  preached,  and  what  crowds  folIoMi 
to  hear  him.    Indeed  the  people  hung  around  bim  i^ 
that  he  sometimes  had  no  time  to  eat ;  and  he  wentl? 
night  into  the  desert  to  be  alone  and  pray.    He  nefff 
turned  anybody  off,  or  said  he  was  too  tired  or  too  In^ 
to  see  them.    And  he  did  all  this  for  the  Icve  of  iti^i 
good.    Now  what  the  Lord  Jesus  did  aU  the  tiat,  ^ 
ought  to  find  some  time  for,  because  the  Bible  ss)i  bi 
left  us  *'  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  fteps." 
This  was  the  way  little  Rachel  felt,  though  I  do  not 
think  she  would  say  it  in  so  many  words.    Rachel  btl 
her  pky-hours,  andshe  had  all  Wednesday  and  Sstord^ 
afternoons.    She  had  a  fine  baby-house,  with  a  gM^ 
many  dolls.   She  had  a  bookcase  filled  with  nice  pieto** 
books.    She  had  two  brothers  and  a  little  sister,  td 
cousins  who  liked  to  come  and  see  her.    Rachel  bi^ 
you  see,  a  great  deal  to  make  a  child  happy ;  do  yoonfl^ 
think  she  had  ?    But  she  had  found  out  that  all  til* 
cannot  make  children  truly  happy.     The  Holy  Spift 
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wight  her  that  to  be  happy  herself,  she  must  try 
ike  others  happy.  The  law  of  happiness  is  not  to 
My  htU  to  give,    A  great  many  people  do  not  know 

I  tell  yoa  of  it,  my  children,  and  I  beg  you  never, 
:  to  forget  it  The  Lord  Jesns  himself  showed  us 
ray,  when  he  spent  his  whole  life  blessing  others. 
while  little  Rachel  was  fond  of  her  picture-books, 
Mkby-honse,  and  her  play,  she  loved  also  to  leave  all 
3  and  go  and  sit  with  a  poor  old  woman  and  read  to 

The  woman  was  an  old  cook,  now  almost  blind, 
I  nobody  but  a  lame,  sick  daughter  to  take  care  of 
Rachel  went  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
noon  and  read  to  her,  sometimes  from  the  Bible, 
lometimes  from  her  Sabbath-school  books.  Some- 
Bi  she  used  to  carry  her  a  bunch  of  flowers,  sometimes 
reet  caice,  and  sometimes  an  apron  which  she  hemmed 
ieUl  Rachel  did  not  go  a  few  times  and  then  stop, 
did  not  like  it  only  while  it  wi^  a  iiew  thing.  She 
it  because  her  Saviour  loved  poor  people  and  was 
1  to  them,  and  she  desired  to  follow  him.  The  poo^ 
oan  took  great  comfort  in  little  Rachel;  so  that 
le  giving  happiness  she  found  happiness.  Her 
iber  always  noticed  what  a  sweet,  peaceful  look  there 
on  her  fiice  when  she  came  home. 


AHVIE  nr  THE  OORK-LOFT. 

IEEE  do  you  think  a  little  girl  was  once  shut  up  ? 

a  grist-milL    Annie,  for  that  was  her  name,  had 

n  picking  berries.    She  picked  her  pail  full.    On  her 

home  she  stopped  at  the  mill  to  rest.    The  mill- 

vas  there,  and  she  gave  him  some.    Soon  he  asked 

to  nm  up  to  the  loft  and  find  his  cap  for  him. 

Die  was  an  obliging  little  girl,  and  she  went,  taking 

pail  with  her. 

^ow  what  do  you  think  the  mill-boy  did  ?  He  shut 
Die  up  in  the  loft.  She  found  his  cap,  and  was  coming 
%  but  the  door  was  fastened.  Annie  called  and 
^  The  mill-boy  only  whistled,  as  if  he  did  not 
iratilL 

fbe  little  girl  felt  very  much  hiurt  by  his  conduct, 
t  the  more  so,  because  she  promised  her  mother  to 
home  early. 

^hat  did  the  mill-boy  do  so  for  ?  Oh,  for  fun.  But 
t  not  a  wicked  kind  of  fun  ?  It  was  cruel  to  treat  a 
it  jprl  80.  She  waited  and  waited.  Then  she 
ihed  the  meal  and  cobwebs  from  a  window,  and 
'«d  oat  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen.  By-and-by 
iggOQ  drove  op.  The  mill-boy  went  out,  jumped  in- 
he  waggon,  and  drove  away. 
W  little  Annie,  how  did  she  feel  shut  up  in  the 
/  She  thought  most  of  breaking  her  promise  to  her 
lier.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  she  was  afraid  her 
iwr  would  think  her  lost  Perhaps  the  crier  would 
It  OTing,  ^  Loat  child .""  and  all  the  folks  would  go 
hing  for  her. 
aie  lodged  round  to  see  if  she  could  not  in  some 


way  contrive  to  get  out  There  was  a  big  door  open  in 
the  loft,  where  there  was  a  tackle  and  a  fall  to  hoist  up 
great  sacks  of  grain.  The  strong  rope  was  coiled  up  on 
the  floor.  Annie  was  afraid  to  look  out  of  the  high,  big 
door,  it  was  so  far  down  to  the  ground. 

But  she  resolved  what  to  do.  *'  I  will  push  this  rope 
out  of  the  loft  door,"  said  Annie,  "  and  let  myself  down 
on  it."  So  she  pushed  and  pushed,  and  presently  away 
it  went 

The  little  girl  felt  rather  grave  as  she  watched  it 
swinging  in  the  air.  Was  the  rope  Urong  enough? 
Was  it  long  enough  ?  Was  it  fast  f  And  if  the  rope 
answered  all  these  conditions,  had  she  heart  enough  to 
stretch  out  her  hands,  catch  it,  and  commit  herself  to 
it  ?  But  this  was  her  only  way  of  escape,  and  Annie 
felt  she  must  do  it 

This  makes  me  think,  my  children,  how  Satan  often 
shuts  you  up  in  dark  places.  You  try  hard  to  find 
your  way  out,  and  cannot  Qod  then  lets  a  rope  down 
from  heaven.  It  is  the  rope  Jesus.  It  is  long  enough, 
and  strong  enough,  and  fast  enough  to  hold  you.  It  is 
your  only  way  to  escape.  Will  you  not  seize  it  and 
be  saved  ? 

Did  Annie  ?  Annie  took  ofl"  her  bonnet  and  laid  it 
beside  her  paiL  Then  she  knelt  down  and  asked  Ood 
to  help  her.  She  asked  him  to  take  care  of  her  on  the 
rope.  She  asked  him  to  forgive  her  sins,  for  Jesus' 
sake.  She  asked  him  to  forgive  the  naughty  mill-boy, 
and  make  him  kind  and  good. 

When  Annie  got  up  from  her  knees  she  felt  she 
could.  She  went  to  the  door,  caught  the  rope,  and 
swung  off.  Was  she  not  dizzy  and  afraid  ?  She  would 
have  been  had  she  looked  down.  She  did  not  dare  to 
look  down.  She  remembered  the  sailor's  motto,  ^^  Look 
aloft  ;'*  so  she  looked  up.  Keeping  her  eyes  on  a  star, 
she  slid  slowly  and  safely  to  the  ground.  The  mill-boy 
caught  her,  for  by  this  time  he  got  back..  On  his  way 
back  he  saw  Annie  swinging  in  the  air.  It  frightened 
him  terribly.    "  You  crazy  thing,"  he  cried. 

Annie  was  very  thankful  when  she  reached  the  ground. 
She  did  not  speak  one  cross  or  angry  word  to  the  mill- 
boy,  but  ran  home,  saying,  "  I  want  to  keep  my  promise 
to  mother." 

The  boy  stood  looking  after  her,  more  ashamed  of 
his  cruel  trick  than  he  ever  was  for  anything  in  his 
life  ;  and  I  hope  it  cured  him  of  the  wicked  and  foolish 
habit  of  plaguing  little  girls.— (7AiW<  Paper, 


THE  LEMOK  AHD  THE  CSOCODILE. 

^*  I  WILL  wash  my  hands  and  my  face,  and  then  nobody 
will  know  that  I  ate  the  lemon."  So  said  a  little  boy 
in  Africa,  after  he  had  eaten  a  lemon  that  he  had 
stolen.  But  boys  who  steal  and  attempt  to  conceal  the 
theft,  are  not  happy  and  prosperous  even  in  this  life ; 
and  the  Bible  says  that  in  heaven  no  thief  approacheth. 
This  little  boy  had  never  prayed,  ''Lead  me  not  into 
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temptation,  but  deliver  me  from  evil,**  for  he  was  a 
heathen  child,  and  had  never  been  taught  the  Lord's 
prayer.  He  did  not  think,  as  he  was  going  to  the  river, 
that  though  no  human  eye  was  upon  him,  there  was 
One  above  who  sees  all  things,  and  who  could  see  him. 
He  stepped  into  the  water,  and  as  he  stooped  down  to 
wash  his  hands,  a  crocodile  seized  him  and  carried  him 
oK  He  was  terribly  frightened,  for  he  had  beard  how 
children^  and  even  men,  are  killed  by  these  monsters. 
He  screamed  and  struggled,  but  no  one  came  to  help 
him.  How  he  wished  he  had  not  stolen  the  lemon. 
"  If  I  had  not  done  that,'*  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  might 
be  safe  at  home  with  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  now  I 
shall  never  see  them  again,  and  they  will  not  know  what 
has  become  of  me." 

The  idol  gods  whom  the  little  boy  had  seen  worshipped 
could  not  help  him,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  Him  who 
alone  is  able  to  save ;  but  He  whom  the  child  knew  not 
had  compassion  upon  him,  and  saved  him  from  wrath. 
As  the  crocodile  came  near  an  island  he  loosed  his 
hold  upon  him,  and  the  boy  sprang  upon  the  shore  and 
was  safe. 

Whether  this  boy  was  ever  tempted  again  to  steal, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  if  he  was,  he  must  have  thought 
of  the  lemon  and  the  crocodile ;  and  if  any  other  little 
boy  is  tempted,  I  hope  he  will  remember  this,  and  that 
God  has  said,  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." — 
Ibid, 


JESUS  OUB  SUK. 

I  HAD  a  little  plant,  a  pot  plant.  In  the  autumn  it  was 
left  on  the  back  side  of  the  house  in  the  shade  and  cold, 
and  it  looked  very  miserable.  Then  it  was  put  into  a 
cellar,  and  there  it  stayed  in  the  dark  all  winter.  When 
at  last  it  was  brought  up,  it  looked  dead.  *'  Oh,  that 
beautiful  plant  is  d^ad"  I  cried.  "  No,"  they  said, 
"  only  put  it  in  the  sun."  The  dry  leaves  were  cut  off, 
the  earth  loosened ;  it  was  watered  and  set  on  a  shelf 
in  the  south  window— a  stick,  a  dead,  homely  stick,  and 
nothing  more.  It  was  hard  to  say  it  would  ever  be  any- 
thing, and  so  it  was  left  pretty  much  to  itself.  Some 
days  passed,  bright,  warm,  sunny  days,  enough  to  do 
one's  heart  good,  when  I  thought  of  my  plant,  and  looked 
at  it  What  a  change!  The  dead,  sickly  look  was 
gone ;  it  had  straightened  up ;  it  had  a  fine  fresh  green; 
the  juices  were  stirring;  and  lo,  on  all  sides  pairs  of 
little  leaves  were  pushing  out  to  life  and  light,  clothing 
the  bare  branches  with  beauty  and  youth.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it ;  the  poor  despised  stick  had  taken  on 
a  new  life.  It  was  wonderful  how  it  grew,  and  hovrglad 
it  was  to  grow ;  yes,  and  with  what  a  sweet  loving  faith 
all  the  little  leaves  turned  up  towards  the  sun  ;  and  how 
the  top  as  it  grew  bent  forward  and  over,  seeking  the 
life-giving  beams. 

<*The  sun  does  wonders,"  we  said.  Yes,  and  it  is 
bringing  life  to  millions  and  millions  of  little  plants  all 
over  the  earth,  just  as  it  has  done  to  mine.    "  Oh,  beau- 


tiful light !  Oh,  blessed  warmth ! "  I  said,  kwking  !ip 
into  the  sky  and  thanking  God  for  the  kul 

And  it  made  me  think  what  meaning  there  is  la  that 
name  of  our  dear  Lord,  when  he  is  called  our  "  sud," 
the  "  Sun  of  righteousness."  Sin,  dear  children,  leant 
us  out  in  the  dark  and  cold,  and  we  shall  die  there  and 
be  cast  away  if  we  stay.  Oh,  if  we  can  only  get  to  tiu 
Lord  Jesus !  He  can  enlighten  our  dark  souls ;  he  cib 
warm  our  cold  hearts ;  he  can  put  new  life  into  us ;  be 
can  bring  out  new  feelings  and  draw  forth  new  affw- 
tions,  and  elevate  our  lives  with  the  lovely  graces  of  the 
gospel. 

But  we  must  be  brought  to  him.    The  little  |>lttt 
could  not  get  to  the  sun  itsell    That  is  what  your  pioa 
parents,  your  minister,  yoiu:  Sabbath  school  teacbenm 
trying  to  do  for  you.    They  are  trying  to  bring  joa  to 
the  ligiit.    That  is  what  we,  in  our  humble  way,  ire 
trying  to  do  for  you— bring  you  to  Jesus  the  divine  Re 
deemer,  the  Sun*  and  Light  of  the  world.    And  ia  then 
nothing  for  you  to  do  ?    As  the  little  plant  opeos  ib 
leaves  and  stretches  itself  towards  the  glorious  san  whtdi 
is  blessing  it,  so,  my  little  ones,  must  you  opa  jwr 
feelings  to  your  loving  Saviour,  and  stretch  your  denti 
after  him.    Lift  up  your  voice  and  pray,  "Oh,  Ue«d 
light,  shine  into  my  soul.    Oh,  heavenly  sun,  i&eltBj 
hard  heart  and  warm  me  with  thy  love."        b.  c.  l 


THE  TWO  AFFBEHncn 

Two  boys  were  in  a  carpenter's  shop.  One  detenmurf 
to  make  himself  a  thorough  workman ;  the  other 
"  didn't  care."  One  read  and  studied,  and  got  hwb 
that  would  help  him  to  understand  the  principleiofhit 
trade.  He  spent  his  evenings  at  home,  reading.  TiK 
other  liked  fun  best.  He  went  off  with  other  bcji  *• 
have  "  good  times." 

"  Come,'*  he  often  said  to  his  shop-mate,  "leawj^* 
old  books ;  go  with  us.  What* s  the  use  of  aO  thii 
reading  ? " 

"  If  I  waste  these  golden  moments,"  was  the  inw* 
"  I  shall  lose  what  I  can  never,  fi^ever  make  up." 

While  the  boys  were  stiU  apprentices  an  offer  of  ^  .j 
appeared  through  the  newspapers  for  the  best  pUnvr 
a  state-house,  to  be  built  in  one^  of  the  eastern  f^ 
The  studious  boy  saw  the  advertiainent,  and  dettf* 
mined  to  try  for  it  After  careful  study  he  drc*  W 
plans,  and  sent  them  to  the  committee.  I  iuppoN>{'  • 
did  not  really  expect  to  gain  the  prize;  still  then i* 
nothing  like  trying. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  committee  of  gantfai^ 
arrived  at  the  carpentei^s  shop,  and  asked  if  *&  a^ 
tect  by  the  name— mentioning  the  bo/s  namfr-l*** 
there. 

"No,"  said  the  carpenter,  "no  ardiitect  Fw  j* 
an  apprentice  by  that  name." 

"  Let's  see  him,"  said  the  committee. 

The  young  man  was  called,  and  sure  enough  AtfF"* 
had  been  accepted,  and  the  £600  were  hia. 
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36  then  said  he  must  put  up  the  build- 
aployer  was  so  proud  of  his  success,  that 
6  him  his  time  aud  let  him  go. 
I  carpenter's  boy  became  one  of  the  first 
or  country.  He  made  a  fortune,  and 
the  esteem  of  everybody ;  while  his 
e  can  hardly  earn  by  his  daily  labour 
limself  and  his  family, 
youth  of  improvement,  loses  the  best 
li  a  boy  can  make  in  life.— 7%^  ChilcTs 


•HE  HABIT  OP  FBATXB. 

tried  to  persuade  a  good  little  boy  to 
No,  no ;  I  cannot,**  said  he. 
why  ? "  they  asked. 

swered  the  boy,  ^'  because  if  I  do,  I  shall 
11  out  to  God  by  mother^s  knee  to-night" 
iiey  said,  '*  in  that  case  you  had  better 

ect  of  boys  better  brought  up  than  them- 
lings  than  they  can  practise.  But  you 
(^  the  habit  of  prayer  puts  on  a  little 
icknowledges  Ckxi's  all-seeing  eye,  God's 
God's  care,  God's  goodness,  God's  pity, 
y  God's  riffht  to  us.  It  is  remembering 
M)n  we  sin  so  is  because  yre  forget  him. 
ig  daily  to  mind  his  adorable  character, 
IS  to  be,  and  what  he  wants  us  to  do,  and 
)ng ;  for  prayer,  like  a  chain  let  down 
th  one  end  in  our  hand,  twitches  us  from 
us  towards  heaven. 

Iden  moments  are  those  when  a  pious 
her  little  ones  about  her,  aud  teaches 
say  their  prayers,"  but  to  open  their 

penitence  and  trust  and  love  to  the 
died  for  them.    Then  \b  the  time,  in 

for  the  Spirit  of  Chnst  to  enter  in  and 
Is  into  his  likeness.  Mothers,  see  to  it 
1  this,  and  do  not  hinder. 


THE  BAKEB'S  BOT. 

nself  to  drive  a  bread-cart  The  baker 
Q,  and  the  boy  found  himself  in  good 
n  Sunday  came,  he  found  the  cart  went 
uqd  as  usual,  carrying  brown  bread  to 
.  It  went  against  the  boy's  conscience, 
elieve  in  Sunday  work.  His  mother 
Q  the  Bible  that  God  said,  "  Remember 
r,  to  keep  it  holy :  in  it  thou  shalt  do  no 
thy  man-servant"  That  meant  biin ; 
irvant  Some  necessary  work,  he  knew, 
tmt  he  did  not  think  driving  the  baker's 
itreets  was  necessary.  He  saw  it  could 
Salmday  night    He  spoke  about  it  to 


the  bakers.  They  langhed  at  him.  "  Eveiybody  does 
so,"  they  said.  "  Everybody  does  not  make  that  right 
which  breaks  God's  laws,"  said  Thomas. 

The  bakers  said  he  must  settle  it  with  the  master. 
Thomas  tried  it  a  while  longer ;  then  he  went  to  the 
baker.  "  Sir,"  said  Thomas,  "  I  shall  have  to  leave 
you." 

**  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  baker ;  <'  I  find  no  fault  with 
you." 

"  I  find  fault  with  myself,  sir,"  answered  the  boy. 
"  I  cannot  feel  right  about  driving  round  the  bread- 
cart  on  Sabbath  morning.  It's  against  the  principles  I 
was  brought  up  in.  At  home  they  remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  keep  it  holy." 

The  baker  did  not  like  it  "  You  may  go,"  he  said 
in  a  short,  quick  tone  ;  *^  be  off." 

Thomas  went  to  find  another  place.  He  sought 
about  two  or  three  days,  when  one  day  in  the  street  he 
heard  somebody  call  him.  Turning  round  he  saw  lus 
old  employer.  "  Thomas,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  back. 
Come  to  my  house,  and  you  shall  work  on  your  own 
terms.  I  think  I  shall  give  up  my  Sunday  cart" 
Thomas  of  course  was  glad  to  go. 

Boys !  stand  by  your  Bible  principles.  They  must 
govern  you  if  you  ever  expect  them  to  govern  the  world. 


"I  WOHT." 

Ths  other  day  a  little  boy  burst  out  a  ciying  in  school, 
and  he  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Did  another 
boy  pinch  or  hurt  him  7  Ka  Was  his  spelling  lesson 
too  bard?  No.  What  were  those  tears  for?  His 
teacher  called  him  to  her  side,  and  asked  Freddy  what 
the  matter  was.  "  I  want  to  go  home.  Oh,  do  let  me 
go,"  sobbed  Freddy.  "What  for,  my  dear  child?" 
asked  the  teacher  in  her  own  kind  way.  **  Oh,"  said 
Freddy,  "  I  said  '  I  won't'  to  my  mother  before  school, 
and  I  want  to  go  home  and  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am, 
and  ask  her  to  forgive  me." 

They  werepenitent  tean,  then,  thebetitaaiftAehild 
can  shed.    But  then  you  most  nmember, 

TU  not  enough  to  «ay 

We're  torry  and  repent, 
An4  lUU  go  on  from  dex  to  day 

Just  as  we  always  went 

Repentance  la  to  leave 

The  sins  we  lored  before, 
And  show  that  we  In  tonwil  grieve 

By  doing  so  no  wtort. 

Yes,  no  more,  I  hope  Freddy  had  no  nxnre  **  I  wonts ' ' 
for  his  mother. 


A  1II88I0VA1T. 

A  PouosMjLii  had  a  good  many  bad  boys  in  hia  district, 
and  how  do  you  think  he  undertook  to  mend  their 
ways?    Not  by  shaking  bis  heavy  cfaib  ovwrtheir  ean, 
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or  taking  tliem  to  the  police  court,  or  threatening  them 
with  the  "  lock-up." 

What  did  he  do?  He  bought  picturg-hooks  and 
tthowed  them.  There  were  pictures  of  the  great  giant 
David  killed,  of  the  bean  which  ate  up  the  children 
who  called  names,  and  of  God  calling  little  Samuel. 
The  boys  were  poor,  ragged,  ignorant  little  fellows,  and 
never  saw  such  pictures  before,  and  of  course  they  asked 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  them.  Their  curiosity  was 
excited.  And  how  did  the  policeman  answer  them  i 
He  hired  a  room  and  got  some  teachers,  and  then  he 
asked  the  boys  to  come  there  next  Sunday  and  hear 
about  those  pictures.  The  boys  went,  and  they  had  a 
Suuday  school ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  was  the 
best  and  pleasantest  time  the  boys  ever  had  in  their- 
lives.  Besides,  it  gave  them  something  good  to  think 
of  all  the  week. 

Next  Sabbath  they  went  again,  and  the  good  police- 
man and  his  friends  had  more  to  tell  them.  They  heard 
about  God  and  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  sent 
down  from  heaven  to  be  the  Friend  and  Saviour  of  just 
such  boys  as  they  were. 

And  what  do  you  think  the  boys  call  Mr.  Lyon  ?  for 
that  is  the  policeman's  name.  They  used  to  call  him 
names,  I  dare  say.  They  now  say  "  Father  Lyou,"  and 
they  try  to  behave  as  good  children  ought  to. 


WHAT  THE  LITTLE  OIBL  WENT  TO  SABBATH 

SCHOOL  FOB. 

A  MAN  met  a  little  girl  hurrying  along  one  Sabbath 
morning.  "  Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  little  girl  ?" 
asked  the  man.  *'  I  am  going  to  Sabbath  school,**  said 
she.  "  What  are  you  going  to  Sabbath  school  ybr  /**  he 
asked.  ''  Oh,  to  find  Jesus,**  said  the  little  girl,  hurry- 
ing on.  To  find  Jesus!  There  is  where  Jesus  cer- 
tainly can  be  found.  He  says,  **  They  that  seek  me  shall 
fifu/.**  So  no  Sabbath  scholar  will  ever  miss  her  aim,  if 
that  is  it.    And  oh,  what  a  blessed  find  it  is  ! 

My  children,  what  do  t/ou  go  to  Sabbath  school  for  ? 
Do  you  go  to  see  you  schoolmates  ?  Do  you  go  to  get 
a  library  book  ?  Do  you  go  because  you  must  i  Do 
you  go  to  play  ?  No;  I  do  not  think  many  children  go 
for  that.  Ah,  there  is  something  higher  and  better  tlian 
all  these  to  go  for.  Jesus  is  in  the  Sabbath  school- 
Jesus  who  died  on  the  cross.  "  Friend  of  sinners "  is 
his  name.  Jesus  is  there,  saying,  '^  Gome  unto  me.'* 
Jesus  is  there  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  loveliness  of 
being  like  him.  He  is  there  to  open  yoiur  cars  to  hear 
his  word.  He  is  there  to  take  your  heart,  wash  it  from 
sin,  and  fill  it  with  his  love.  He  is  tliere  to  make  you 
happy,  truly  happy,  by  setting  your  feet  in  the  road  to 
lieaven.  AVill  you  not  then  go  to  Sabbath  school  on 
purp.*se  to  find  Jesus  1    Your  teacher  may  not  be  there; 


the  superintendent  may  be  absent;  but  neithflrie 
cold  will  keep  Jesus  away;  neither  sieknesB  nor  fti 
will  hinder  his  coming.  Jenu  will  he  feuni  the 
you  truly  seek  him. 


HOW,  AHD  THEH. 

The  path  is  narrow  and  the  ni^t  ii  dark, 
And  my  poor  lamp  is  but  a  glimmering  spark; 
I  stumble  oft,  and  often  lose  my  way. 
Oh  for  the  perfect  day ! 

Down  the  dark  valley  to  the  river  side 
I  followed  thee,  my  earthly  Friend  and  Guide, 
And  lost  thee  where  the  billows  roll  between ; 
But  I  shall  find  thee  then. 

And  while  I  linger  weeping  on  the  shore, 
His  face  who  died  for  me  I  see  no  more. 
Jesus,  the  doubts  that  keep  me  from  tby  love^ 
Then,  then  thou  wilt  remove. 

< 
Oh,  joyfiJ  then  that  lights  the  gloomy  now: 

The  vale  is  dark,  but  bright  the  mountain's  liroi 

That  joy  is  mine  ;  to  me  the  hope  is  given 

To  change  this  earth  for  heaven. 


«  buhd  highek." 

Ay  invaliii  was  sitting  by  his  window  in  a  pie 
spring  morning,  watching  the  robins  building  t^i 
on  a  low  bough  near  him.  Patiently  and  joyonslj 
laboured,  and  as  tiie  invalid  looked  kindly  and  kn 
at  them,  he  almost  unconsciously  ezchdmed,  **• 
higher,  build  higher,  foolish  creatures ;  I  wish  you 
understand  me.  Your  nest  is  so  low,  the  ci^  wi 
stroy  it.  You  are  labouring  in  vain,  and  spendiug 
strength  for  naught." 

A  year  has  passed  away,  and  spring  has  come  i 
The  robins  too  are  here,  singing  as  they  toil ;  be 
dear  patient  invalid  who  sat  by  the  window  ODe 
ago,  watching  them  and  listening  to  them,  si 
anxious  for  their  welfare,  is  not  here.  He  hts  I 
his  flight  to  a  more  genial  clime  where  winter  will: 
come. 

Perhaps  amid  the  glorious  companionships  and 
employments  of  his  new  home,  he  now  and  then 
down  upon  us  as  he  did  upon  the  robins  one  yeir 
and  seeing  us  engrossed  with  trifles,  setting  oar  > 
tions  on  any  thing  below  the  sun,  building  our  nffA 
low,  within  reach  of  the  destroyer,  he  says  tons 
the  birds,  «  Build  higher ;  oh,  build  higher." 

**  He  builds  too  low  tlmt  boilUs beneath  the  bkid" 
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PART  VIII. 


jT  M  a  trouble,  certainly,  about  Hugb  aud 
the  parish,  and  I  don't  think  it  helps  me 
at  all  to  tiy  and  think  it  is  not  Because 
r  have  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  we 
could  be  quite  as  happy  and  as  useful 
elsewhere,  and  have  succeeded  again  and 
again ;  yet  it  always  comes  back  how  dear 
ihome  is,  and  how  the  people  love  '*  Master  Hugh," 
low  impossible  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  to  them  what 
old,  or  for  him  to  be  to  others  what  he  is  to  them, 
that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best 
nfess  to  Hu^h  and  to  myself  that  it  is  a  trouble, 
iather  a  great  trouble,  and  to  confess  this  also  to 
and  then,  with^dl  my  heart,  to  trust  myself  and 
to  Him  and  to  submit. 

live  also  felt  much  perplexed  as  to  what  submission 
f  ia,  whether  we  ought  really  to  lUe  all  that  happens 
if  tt  well  as  to  take  it  without  complaining. 
It  Hugh  says  submission  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
lU  bitter  tilings  sweet,  or  to  try  to  feel  them  so,  but 
we  are  to  take  them,  however  we  dislike  them, 
QQt  a  murmur,  being  sure  that  the  bitterest  are 
Jgood  because  Qod  sends  them. 
«  are  to  yield  up  our  hearts  a  living  sacrifice  to 
» he  aays^.  with  all  their  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  fears, 
Hes,  just'as  they  are;  not  dried  into  insensibility, 
!<um  from  a  fountain  of  life  and  feeling  to  an  icy 
looeratiqn  of  principles. 

B  lajB  it  is  a  good,  test  to  ask  ourselves  in  any  trial, 
ve  could,  would  we  take  the  dioice  out  of  God's 
I  into  out  own  1" 

id  I  do  .find  this  test  comforting,  for  if  God  were  to 
0  va  this  yery  day,  "Choose  which  you  think  best," 
ftd-iore  both  Hugh  and  I  would  say  from  our  in- 
hearts,  ^Lord,  we  ogmnot  see  what  is  best  Do 
efaoose  for  us.**  Ani  he  ha*  chosen  for  us  without 
qg  at  the  chnca;  and  that,  after  aU,  is  just  the 

pas  a  Tery  brilght  future  that  seemed  to  spread  out 
(.OS,  wheapoor  I>r.  Spencer  died.  We  had  so  many 
,  Hugh  and  ly  for  getting  at  every  cottage  in  the 
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parish,  and  minijtering  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  col- 
lecting the  children  to  teach  them,  and  inducing  the 
men  and  women  to  come  to  church.  I  pictured  the  old 
church  full  of  earnest  attentive  faces,  such  as  we  had 
seen  at  Gwennap  Pit,  drinking  in  the  "  words  of  this 
life"  from  Hugh's  lips,  and  "in  their  eagerness  and 
affection  ready  to  eat  the  preacher,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  said. 

And  Mother  there  too,  and  Father,  and  by  and  by 
Jack,— all  in  the  old  pew  Sunday  after  Sunday,  receiving 
help  and  comfort  from  Hugh's  words  ! 

But  I  must  not  think  of  it  now.  It  is  a  great  bless- 
ing Mother  does  not  think  so  badly  of  the  Methodists  as 
she  used,  or  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  sorrow  to  her 
to  know  that  Hugh  had  lost  the  living  because  the  pat- 
ron had  heard  he  had  "  a  dangerous  leaning  to  the 
Methodists." 

Cousin  Evelyn  is  especiaUy  indignant  because  the 
clergyman  appointed  instead  of  Hugh  is  her  great-unde, 
the  Fellow  of  Brazennose,  who  has  exchanged  a  living 
in  the  east  of  London  for  this.  She  says  he  is  a  mere 
dry  scholar,  and  only  looks  on  human  beings  in  gene- 
ral as  a  necessary  but  veiy  objectionable  interruption  to 
books. 

Men  and  women,  she  says,  begin  to  be  interesting  to 
him  when  they  have  been  dead  about  a  thousand  years, 
and  his  sermons  will  probably  be  either  elementary 
treatises  on  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  stealing, 
and  resisting  magistrates,  or  acute  dissections  of  the 
controversies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  centuries,  which  Betty 
will  have  to  apply  as  best  she  can. 

Hugh  told  me  first  of  this  appointment  when  we  were 
alone.  We  had  walked  to  our  own  dear  old  cave.  The 
tide  was  very  low,  and  we  had  wandered  on  over  the 
sparkling  sand  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  little 
bay.  The  ebbing  waves  broke  feebly  on  the  shore  as  if 
they  felt  the  struggle  hopeless,  and  only  continued  it 
with  a  kind  of  sullen  courage,  as  a  warfare  they  had  to 
wage  whether  it  succeeded  or  not. 

And  as  we  paced  up  and  down  there  Hugh  told  me 
of  the  change  which  makes  all  our  future  uncertain. 
But  he  told  it  me  in  such  a  way  as  made  me  feel,  I 
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Rcarcely  know  bow,  a  kind  of  sad  pleasure.  I  felt  it  was 
the  first  trial  we  had  had  to  bear  together.  And  it  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  help  in  trouble  to  have  some  one 
else  for  whom  we  must  try  to  lighten  it 

Besides  Hugh's  presence  is  such  an  unutterable  help 
and  comfort,  that  it  is  only  since  he  has  left  me  that  I 
have  felt  really  what  the  trouble  is. 

After  a  little  while  he  said,— 

'*  Kitty,  do  you  remember  that  evening  in  the  ship  on 
our  way  from  Bristol,  when  I  spoke  of  Qod*s  calling  us 
to  preach  his  gospel  to  those  who  had  never  heard  it  ?" 

I  remembered  it  but  too  well,  and  the  recollection 
seemed  to  benumb  me ;  the  three  calls  he  had  spoken 
of;  the  call  in  God's  Word  to  proclaim  it,  of  his  voice  in 
the  heart,  and  the  call  of  his  providence.  The  last  only 
had  been  wanting  then.  It  flashed  on  me,  only  too 
clearly,  that  nothing  was  wanting  now. 

'*  So  many  can  do  the  work  at  home,  Kitty,**  he  said, 
''  and  so  few  have  health,  or  leisure,  or  means  for  the 
work  abroad ;  and  since  the  one  place  in  the  world  which 
was  home  to  us,  to  which  we  had  ties  it  seemed  wrong 
voluntarily  to  break  is  closed — what  ought  I  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  me  to  decide,  Hugh  !"  I  said,  "  only 
decide  and  I  shall  be  sure  it  is  right'* 

*'  It  is  a  sacrifice  we  can  only  make  together,  Kitty,'* 
he  said. 

"  I  cannot  leave  Mother  and  Father  alone,  Hugh,"  I 
said,  *'now  that  Mother  is  so  feeble,  that  we  may 
wander  about  the  world  together." 

"  It  would  be  little  sacrifice  to  me,  Kitty,*'  he  said  in 
a  very  low  voice,  "  if  you  would." 

We  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes.  I  felt  how  truly 
the  sacrifice  was  for  us  both,  and  how  very  great  it  was. 
At  last  I  commanded  my  voice  to  say,— 

'*  Hugh,  I  cannot  }VLdge  what  is  right  for  you,  because 
I  cannot  know  what  you  feel ;  but  if  yon  do  indeed 
feel  that  Qod  is  telling  you  to  do  this,  then  it  is  simply 
duty  and  obedience  to  do  it,  and  it  must,  of  course,  be 
done.  And  my  duty  is  to  help  you  as  much  as  I  can. 
And  I  will,  Hugh,"  I  said, ''  and  may  God  help  us  both." 

Then  Hugh  said  a  great  deal  in  my  praise;  I  do  not 
mean  many  words,  but  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words,  about 
my  being  fit  to  be  a  great  hero's  wife,  and  about  no  man 
having  ever  been  given  such  a  brave  tender  heart  to 
sustain  and  inspire  him  as  mine. 

And  I  am  afraid  I  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  what 
he  said,  not  remembering  how  much  I  have  always  to 
put  down  to  his  love,  and  not  to  my  excellence.  For  I 
did  actually  begin  to  feel  myself  quite  a  heroine,  until 
Hugh  went  away,  and  I  came  into  the  kitchen  and  saw 
Betty  polishing  up  one  of  the  old  oaken  chairs  Hugh 
and  I  had  foraged  out  from  the  lumber-room  for  our 
home  that  was  to  be.  And  that  broke  down  all  my 
high  courage  at  once  and  sent  me  to  my  chamber  to 
cry  bitterly,  all  by  myself,  and  to  learn  what  kind  of  a 
heroine  or  hero's  wife  I  should  make. 

And  that  is  a  week  since,  yet  I  have  never  found 
courage  to  tell  Mother  of  Hugh's  purpose,  or  scareely  to 


look  at  the  rooms  which  were  to  have  been  fl 
mine. 

I  have  told  Evelyn,  however,  mod  she  eni 
with  all  the  noble  enthusiasm  ol  her  diaiaetei 
Evelyn,  indeed,  would  have  made  a  wife  for 
a  heroine  in  her  own  person.  She  talks  bea 
the  wonderful  joy  of  teaching  the  trutii  that 
heart  free  to  the  poor  slaves  in  the  West  Ind 
preaching  the  life-giving  gospel  to  the  Ane 
nists  who  have  never  perhaps  heard  of  it  m 
faint  echo  of  what  their  forefathers  were  tang^ 
are  scarcely  twenty  clergymen,  she  says,  i 
southern  colonies,  and  many  of  those  are  men 
taken  refuge  there,  because  their  characten 
bad  for  them  to  remain  in  En^and  any  km 
then,  she  says,  there  are  the  convicts,  our  ontcsi 
men,  working  out  their  sentences  beside  the 
the  plantations. 

'*  How  they  must  want  the  consolations  of  t 
she  said,  ''and  what  a  giorioos  destiny  to 
them,** 

Cousin  Evelyn  seems  to  feel  for  these  peopl 
wants  as  if  she  had  seen  them.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  feel  anything  lU^e  real  k>vc 
rest  for  masses  of  unknown  people.  If  I  hac 
of  those  poor  slaves,  had  known  the  teroptatio 
of  one  of  those  poor  convicts,  it  would  be  so 
And  here  at  home  I  know  every  man,  woman, 
and  it  was  such  a  delight  to  tiunk  of  Hugh  to 
helping  them  aU. 

When  the  Bible  says ''  Qod  loved  the  world, 
that  he  knows  and  loves  every  individual  ms 
and  child  in  it,  loves  and  pities  ea^h  one  aocor 
needs,  and  character,  and  sorrows  of  each. 
When  we  talk  of  loving  a  whole  mass  of 
America,  of  not  one  of  whom  we  know  anyti 
does  it  mean?  If  half  of  them  were  to  be  8wiJl< 
an  earthquake  I  might  be  sorry  for  the  rest;  h 
not  shed  as  many  real  tears  as  if  anything  i 
were  to  happen  to  Betty  or  Roger.  And  ooi 
not  beat  quicker  for  hearing  of  tiieff  prosperit 

To  hear  that  thousands  of  them  really  rep 
had  found  foigiveness  and  peace  through  b 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would  certainly  give 
pleasure ;  but  it  would  scarcely  make  my  w 
ghid  as  it  woidd  to  know  that  poor  Tobyl 
able  to  rejoice  in  his  Saviour,  and  was  {irovii 
cerity  of  his  repentance  by  doing  all  the  good 

I  ventured  to  speak  of  tiiis,  a  few  days  since 
I  am  afraid  it  is  such  a  great  defect  in  me  not 
really  to  love  a  multitude  of  people  I  have  i 
as  other  Christians  seem  to  do.  But  Hugh  di 
mudi  troubled,  he  only  said,— 

^  Kitty,  our  Father  in  heaven  really  loves 
titudes,  each  one  of  them.  Our  Saviour  shec 
over  such,  and  really  died  for  them  alL  Ai 
Him.  Is  not  that  enough  to  make  you  ca 
them?" 
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id  that  helped  me ;  for  I  feel  that  is  enough.  It 
i  have  been  reward  for  any  toil  or  any  sacrifice  to 
9  one  look  of  joy  to  beam  on  the  face  of  our  Saviour 
I  it  was  buffeted  and  crowned  with  thorns  for  us. 
He  is  the  same^  and  the  joy  of  pleasing  Him  the 

have  told  Mother  Hugh's  purpose  of  going  as  an 
igelist  to  America.  And  she  is  not  displeased.  She 
I  ihe  haa  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  kingdom 
Ihrist  has  not  seemed  to  spread  for  so  many  years ; 
k  it  should  be  limited  to  one  quarter  of  the  world 
sn  all  the  rest  are  still  lying  in  darkness.  She  even 
i  that  she  would  have  thought  it  her  greatest  glory 
A  a  son  of  hers  should  have  gone  on  such  an  errand  to 
I  outcast,  and  wretched,  and  lost 

>ro8in  Evelyn  has  been  urging  much  that  we  should 
return  with  her  to  London.  Sheisays  dear  Mother  has 
reiy  delicate  and  suffering  look,  and  she  feels  sure 
oe  of  the  learned  physicians  Aunt  Beauchamp  knows 
lid  restore  her  to  health,  since  there  seems  nothing 
Kgeroos  the  matter.  Moreover,  change  of  air,  she 
r>,  works  wonders,  especially  with  a  little  trouble- 
ne  unconquerable  cough  such  as  Mother  has. 
Betty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  much  opposed  to  the 
nt  She  says  it  is  a  plain  flying  in  the  face  of  Pro- 
ieuoe.  The  Almighty,  she  says,  knows  what  is  the 
ttter  with  Missis,  and  He  can  cure  her,  if  she  is  to 
cued,  and  if  not^  all  the  journeys  from  one  end  of 
e  world  to  the  other  will  do  nothing  but  wear  out  her 
Kogth  the  sooner.  Least  of  all  should  she  expect 
7  good  thing  to  come  out  of  London,  which  she  con- 
^  a  very  wicked  place,  where  people  dress  in  purple 
d  icariet^  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day. 
8be  knows  indeed,  sure  enough,  (this  in  answer  to 
f  humble  remonstrances)  that  we  are  to  "use  the 
bus;"  but  she  will  never  believe  that  it  is  using 
e  mens  to  fly  all  over  the  country,  like  anything 
nod,  alter  doctors.  There  is  peppermint  and  bore- 
"nd,  and  a  sight  more  wholesome  herbs  which 
e  ilnughty  has  set  at  our  doors.  And  there's  a 
■^  at  Falmouth  who  has  blooded,  leeched,  and  blis- 
i^  all  the  folks  for  fifty  years ;  and  if  the  folks 
^t  aU  got  better,  there's  some  folks  that  never 
K  get  better  if  you  blooded  and  blistered  them  for 
^  She  says  also  that  there  is  plenty  against  doctors 
the  Bible,  and  nothing  for  them  that  ever  she  saw. 
>Bg  Asa  got  no  good  by  seeking  after  them,  and  the 
orfMdish  woman  in  the  Gospels  spent  all  her  living 
them  and  was  nothing  better  but  rather  worse.  She 
pes  it  may  not  be  the  same  with  Missis,  although  if 
ren^  she  adds  significantly,  it  is  not  Missis  she  should 
ne^  poor,  dear,  easy  soul  1 

feverthdesi  Evelyn  has  carried  her  point,  and  in  a 
i:  we  are  to  start 

^daj  Hqgh  and  I  went  to  bid  Widow  Treffiy  good- 


bye. She  was  out,  but  we  found  Toby  cowering  over 
the  fire  in  much  the  same  hopeless  attitude  as  Evelyn 
and  I  bad  found  his  mother.  He  had  been  to  the 
Justices,  he  said,  and  given  up  the  purse,  but  he  was  no 
better. 

"Master  Hugh,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow,  dry  voice, 
which  made  me  think  of  the  words,  *'  All  my  moisture  is 
turned  into  the  drought  of  summer,"  "Master  Hugh !  I 
do  believe  that  poor  hand  that  clutched  the  purse  was 
dead !  They  say  dead  bands  do  clench  fast  like  that 
But  yet,  I'd  give  the  world  to  have  that  poor  lad's  body 
on  the  sands  again,  just  to  bring  it  up  to  the  fire  and 
chafe  it  as  Mother  did  Father's  when  he  was  brought 
home  drowned.  All  her  chafing  and  wailing  never 
brought  Father'e  eyes  to  open  again.  And  it  mightn't 
that  poor  lad's.  Oh,  Master  Hugh,  the  devils  may  say 
what  they  will,  but  I  do  think  it  wouldn't  But  oh, 
I'd  give  the  world  to  try." 

"Toby,"  said  Hugh,  very  gently,  stooping  down, 
taking  both  his  hands,  so  that  his  face  was  uncovered, 
and  he  looked  up.  "  Toby,  you  will  never  see  that  poor 
lad's  face  on  the  sands  again." 

"  Don't  I  know  that.  Master  Hugh  ?"  said  Toby,  with 
almost  a  sob  of  agony. 

"  Suppose  that  poor  lad  was  not  quite  dead,"  Hugh 
continued,  "and  you  mi^ht  have  brought  him  to  life, 
what  would  your  crime  be?" 

"  Oh,  don't  make  me  say  the  word.  Master  Hugh," 
said  the  poor  fellow.  "I  can't,  I  can't,  though  the 
devils  seem  yelling  it  in  my  ears  all  night" 

"  It  would  have  been  murder  T^  said  Hugh,  very  dis- 
tinctly and  slowly,  in  a  low  solemn  tone. 

Toby  trembled  in  every  limb,  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
he  opened  his  lips  but  could  not  bring  out  a  word.  Con- 
vulsively he  sought  to  pull  his  hands  from  Hugh's 
grasp  as  if  to  hide  his  face  from  our  gaze.  But  Hugh 
held  him  fast,  and  looked  at  him  with  steadfast  kind 
eyes. 

"It  would  have  been  murder !"  he  repeated.  "But 
there  is  pardon  even  for  murder.  The  thief  on  the 
cross  had  committed  murder,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  he 
felt  crucifixion  no  more  than  he  deserved.  King  David 
had  committed  murder  and  meant  to  do  it.  Listen  how 
David  prayed  when  he  felt  as  you  do." 

And  Hugh  repeated  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  As  he 
spoke  the  fixed  look  passed  from  Toby's  face.  He  was 
listening,  the  words  were  penetrating.  When  Hugh 
came  to  the  verse,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall 
be  dean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow," 
he  said,  "The  hyssop  was  a  herb  with  which  the  blood 
of  the  slain  sacrifices  was  sprinkled  on  the  guilty.  That 
prayer  is  clearer  to  us,  Toby,  than  it  was  to  King 
David,  for  since  then  the  Lord  Jesus  has  really  offered 
himself  up  for  us,  and  his  blood  deanseth  us  from  all 
sin,  and  cleanses  us  whiter  than  snow,  so  that  we  may 
start  afresh  once  more."  And  then  he  repeated  on  to 
the  end  of  the  Psalm. 

"  There  is  forgiveness,  you  see,  even  for  murder.  Sup- 
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pose  it  possible  that  the  tempter  is  right,  Toby;  in 
whispering  that  tenible  word  to  your  conscience.  Yet 
he  is  not  right  when  he  says  *  there  is  no  forgiveness 
for  you.'  That  is  the  lie  with  which  he  is  seeking  to 
murder  your  soul.  You  must  meet  whatever  terrible 
truth  he  says,  by  laying  your  heart  open  to  God  and  con- 
fessing all  to  Ilim,  and  you  must  meet  the  devil's  lie  with 
the  truth,  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sill.'  There  is  nothing  else  that  can,  and  I  am  sure 
if  you  do  this  the  devil  will  flee,  and  you  will  overcome 
and  be  saved." 

AVe  knelt  down  and  prayed  together,  and*as  we  rose 
Toby  gasped  out,  "  God  bless  you,  Master  Ilugli !  You 
do  think  that  there  is  hope !" 

Before  we  went,  Hugh  foimd  Widow  Treffry's  Prayer- 
book  and  set  Toby  to  learn  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  When 
we  left,  he  was  sitting  toiling  at  it,  spelling  it  over  as  if 
it  had  been  a  letter  written  fresh  fn»m  heaven  for  him. 

"  I  hope  I  was  not  abrupt  and  harsli,"  he  said,  as  we 
walked  home,  "  but  I  felt  the  poor  fellow's  anguish  was 
too  real  to  be  lightly  cured,  that  the  otili/  chance  was  to 
probe  it  to  the  bottom.  It  is  a  blessing  for  Toby  that 
reading  is  such  hard  work  for  him.  Every  verse  he 
reads  costs  him  more  labour  than  carrying  a  heavy 
load  up  from  the  shore.  The  work  will  bring  calm  to 
his  poor  bewildered  mind,  so  that  he  will  be  better  able 
to  estimate  what  iiis  sin  really  is.  And  the  words  I  do 
trust  will  bring  peace  to  his  poor  t<.tssed  heart." 

And  Ilugh  and  I  were  to  have  spent  our  lives  in 
bringing  such  help  and  comfort  to  our  neighbours  in 
their  sorrows  and  bewilderments !  But  I  will  not  mur- 
mur. If  I  could  see  all  the  way  instead  of  only  a  step, 
I  should  wish  things  to  be  as  God  orders  them,  so  I 
will  trust  him  who  does  see  all  the  way. 

A  letter  has  come  at  last  from  Jack.  It  is  short,  and 
full  of  the  most  exuberant  spirits.  He  has  been  in  one 
or  two  skirmishes  which  he  describes  at  some  length. 
He  is  only  longing  for  a  battle.  Hitherto  his  adven- 
tures have  only  brought  him  a  scratch  or  two,  a  little 
glory,  and  some  friends.  He  mentions  one  or  two 
young  noblemen  as  his  intimate  companions,  at  whose 
names  Evelyn  looked  doubtful.  She  says  they  liad  the 
reputation  in  London  of  being  very  wild,  and  one  of 
them  is  a  notorious  gambler.  He  finds  his  pay,  he  says, 
very  nearly  sufficient  so  far  with  prudence,  and  the 
kind  parting  gifis  he  received  at  home.  A  young 
ofliccr,  he  says,  and  the  son  of  an  old  Cornish  house, 
must  not  be  outdone  by  upstart  fellows,  the  sons  of 
cockney  tradesiueu ;  and  if  he  is  now  and  then  a  little 
behindhand,  some  good  luck  is  sure  soon  to  fiill  in  his 
way,  and  set  all  right 

He  has  not  yet  made  his  fortune.  But  there  are 
yet  cities  to  be  won,  and  after  all,  he  remarks,  there 
are  nobler  aims  in  life  than  to  make  fortunes.  In  a 
postscript  he  adds, — 

"Tell  Kitty  that  some  of  her  frionls  the  Methodists 
have  found  their  way  to  Flandei-s.  Some  of  these 
ft'llowB  have  actually  hired  a  room  where  they  preach 


and  sing  psalms,  and  make  load,  if  not  'long'  pnyen 
to  their  hearts'  content  They  Are,  of  coune  lio^ 
at  unmercifully  and  get  pretty  rough  usage  finom  thdr 
comrades,  which  they  receive  as  their  portion  of  mu- 
tyrdom,  due  to  them  bj  apostolical  sacoeasioD,  and  Men 
rather  to  glory  in.  But  we  must  give  even  the  deiil 
his  due,  and  I  must  say  that  one  or  two  of  the  bat 
officers  we  have,  and  our  colonel  among  them,  wiU  not 
have  them  reviled.  Our  colonel  made  quite  a  senaoB 
the  other  day  to  some  young  ensigns  who  were  jeen^; 
at  a  Methodist  sei^geant  '  Keep  your  jests  till  joo 
have  smelt  as  much  powder  and  shot  as  be  has,'  aid 
the  colonel,  and  as  we  were  turning  away,  he  contmoed, 
*At  Maestricht  I  saw  one  of  them  (poor  Stamftrtfa) 
shot  fatally  through  the  leg ;  be  bad  been  a  ringleidflr 
in  vice  before  he  became  a  Methodist,  and  as  hit  fiiead 
was  carrying  him  away,  (for  they  stick  to  each  otherlib 
brothers)  the  poor  dying  fellow  uttered  not  a  groan,  but 
said  only,  **  Stand  fast  in  the  Lord."  And  I  have  betrd 
them,  when  wounded,  cry  out,  "  I  am  going  to  dj 
Saviour!"  or,  *' Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I"  Whea 
Clements,  one  of  their  preachers,  had  hisanu'shotofll 
he  would  not  leave  the  battle ;  he  said,  "Ko,  I  bin 
another  arm  to  hold  my  sword;  I  will  not  go  jet' 
\V  hen  a  second  shot  broke  bis  other  arm,  he  sud,  "I 
am  as  happy  as  I  can  be  out  of  Paradise."  I  saw  the 
preacher,  John  Evans,  laid  across  a  cannon  to  die,  both 
his  legs  having  been  shot  off,  and  I  beard  him  pniflBg 
God  and  calling  on  all  to  love  Him,  till  he  ooold  ^ 
no  more.  I  call  that  a  brave  death  fur  any  man  Ift- 
deed,'  said  the  colonel,  'it  might  be  better  for  aD of 4 
if  we  were  more  like  them.  Drinking  and  dicing  Bif 
be  ver)'  gentlemanly  amusements,  but  they  don't  niics 
quite  so  good  a  preparation  for  a  battle  or  an  ho^itil- 
bed  as  the  psalm-singing  and  preaching  you  despiM. 
At  least,'  he  added,  rather  saruastically,  'not  fa 
privates  and  non-commissioned  officers.  It  is  euierit 
all  events  to  collect  the  men  from  the  meetiog-hoivi 
than  from  the  tavern,  and  on  the  whole  their  hindiCi 
steadier.  But  however  that  may  be,  in  my  legimatl 
choose  to  have  religious  liberty.'  And,"  ooodudoi 
Jack, ''  some  of  the  young  officers  went  away  lookiil 
rather  foolish,  for  there  had  been  a  little  difficoltjiootf 
last  affair,  in  collecting'officers  who  were  sober  eooagl 
to  lead  the  men.  And  we  all  know  our  colonel  is  Bfl(* 
man  to  be  trifled  with." 

**  I  am  glad  Jack  has  such  a  commanding  (rfto^i 
suid  Father.  <'  But  as  to  those  Methodists,  Mi 
they  seem  to  overrun  the  world,  like  the  locosta." 

To-morrow  we  are  to  start  for  London,  Mother,  iv 
Father,  and  Hugh  and  I. 

It  is  getting  late,  hut  I  must  write  down  a  Dew  WK^ 
Cousin  Evelyn  has  just  said,  before  I  pack  up  myPiiiTf 
because  they  have  made  me  so  thankfUl  and  happy* 

AVe  had  been  speaking  about  dear  Mothei^ailM 
and  about  the  journey. 
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mnici, — 

unember,  Ooaam  Kitty,  ray  being  so 
r  idea  of  praying  about  a  love-letter  ?  I 
nee  then,  we  may  pray  about  everything, 
,  Kitty,  nothing  seems  too  great  to  do  or 
little  for  Qod  to  care  for.  Often  I  bave 
romder  at  seeing  such  majesty  as  His 
eqnests  as  mine.  But  since  I  hare  been 
continued,  'T  wonder  at  it  less." 
■  at  tiie  condescension  of  Qod?"  I  said. 
,"  she  said,  "  I  wonder  less  and  adore 
your  home  I  have  learnt  more  of  what 
ever  knew  before.  And  I  see  thatJove 
hing.  It  is  no  wonder  that  love  should 
ire  or  rise  to  any  sacrifice.  The  only 
yve;  that  God  should  love  us.  But  He 
explains  aU."  Then  she  took  my  hands 
Ked  her  large  dark  eyes  on  me  with  that 
c  which  always  goes  so  fiur  into  my  heart, 
'  Oh,  Kitty,  how  mudi  you  have  taught 

a,  Cousin  Evelyn,"  I  said ;  "  why  you 
ights  in  a  day  than  I  have  in  a  year." 
foolish,  wise,  litUe  Kitty !"  she  said, ''  as 
de  people  wise  1  Po  you  not  know  that 
x>wer  and  more  wisdom  in  one  true  lov- 
in  all  the  wise  heads  in  the  world  ?  Yes, 
he  added,  "  for  compared  with  love  Viing's 
'ows;  we  really  possess  nothing  except 
s  us  to  use  it,  and  compared  with  love 
telves  are  only  the  mere  inanimate  things 
1 ;  whilst  love  is  the  wind,  the  fire,  the 

and  quickens  all ;  the  motive  force,  the 
it  of  the  world." 

to  London  was  like  a  holiday-trip  all  the 
',  Beauchamp's  coach  met  us  at  Plymouth. 
y  the  especial  care  of  Aunt  Beauchamp's 
fith  a  travelling  larder  of  plum-cake, 
read,  Cheshire  cheese,  Naples'  biscuit, 

cold  boiled  beef,  with  bottles  of  usque- 
leny  brandy,- cinnamon  water,  and  strong 
were  added  sundry  homely  manufactures 
the  shape  of  pasties  and  pies,  and  a 
r  mother^s  containing  various  wholesome 
herbs.  Two  old  servants  had  been  sent 
to  guard  us  from  the  dangers  of  the 

Flemish  cart-horses  were  added  to  the 
iage-horses  to  pull  our  massive  machine 
lire  hills,  or  out  of  the  deep  ruts  in  the 
t>ugh  the  marshy  grounds  of  Somerset- 
ition  to  our  escort,  Hugh  rode  beside  us 
0  pistols,  and  Father,  inside  the  coach 
id  a  loaded  cavalry  pistol,  so  that  we 
Deed  a  formidable  front  even  to  a  com- 

mounted  highwaymen.  We  met,  how- 
adventure  beyond  being  once  or  twice 
Ml,"  as  Roger  would  say,  in  the  mud, 
ice  being,  as  he  would  believe,  '*  pisky- 


led,"  and  missing  our  way,  and  being  belated  on  the 
moors. 

Mother's  conscience  was  rather  disturbed  by  the  pomp 
in  which  we  travelled,  especially  when  the  landlords  and 
landladies  came  bowing  and  courtesying  to  receive  '*  her 
ladyship's  orders." 

''  Kitty,  ray  dear,"  she  said, ''  I  really  think  I  ought 
to  tell  them  this  is  not  our  coach.  I  feel  like  an  im- 
postor." 

She  was  consoled,  however,  by  the  reflection  that  but 
for  a  few  accidents  as  to  priority  of  birth,  Father  might 
have  been  riding,  by  his  own  right,  in  a  coach  quite  as 
magnificent ;  wherefore  for  his  sake  she  abstained  from 
such  confessions.  And  during  our  brief  stay  at  the 
various  inns  she  generally  penetrated  deep  into  the 
medical  confidences  of  chambermaids  and  landladies,  so 
that  by  the  time  we  reached  London  her  store  of  bitters 
and  lotions  had  sensibly  diminished. 

We  did  not  enter  the  city  till  midnight,  by  which  time 
the  street-lamps  are  all  extinguished ;  so  that  we  plunged 
into  the  deep  puddles  and  ruts,  in  spite  of  our  huge 
coach  lanterns  and  two  volunteer  link  boys,  who  terrified 
Mother  by  flaring  their  torches  at  the  windows.  Once 
or  twice  her  terrors  were  increased  by  encountering 
some  noisy  parties  of  gentlemen  returning  drunk  from 
various  entertainments,  and  showing  their  valour  by 
knocking  down  the  poor  old  watchmen,  or  wrenching  off 
the  street-knockers.  One  of  these  parties  actually  sur- 
rounded our  coach,  armed  with  pistols,  bludgeons,  and 
cutlasses,  with  hideous  yells  and  demoniacal  laughter ; 
when  Father  (Hugh  having  left  us),  taking  them  for 
highwaymen,  presented  his  cavalry  pistols,  with  some 
veiy  strong  military  denunciations,  at  the  head  of  one, 
demanding  to  know  their  names,  whereupon  the  whole 
company  decamped,  leaving  Father  in  great  wrath  at 
the  constables,  the  king's  ministers,  and  the  whole 
**  sluggish  Hanoverian  dynasty." 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Great  Ormond  Street,  to 
Mother's  unspeakable  relief.  She  recommended  me  to 
add  to  my  devotions  selections  firom  the  Form  of  Thanks- 
giving after  a  Storm  with  that  after  Victory  or  Deliver- 
ance from  an  Enemy ;  "  for  certainly,  Kitty,  my  de^," 
she  said,  *'  at  one  time  I  thought  we  were  in  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  gave  all  for  lost — our  goods,  and  even  our 
lives.  And  now  being  in  safety,  we  must  give  all  praise 
to  Him  who  has  delivered  us." 

Hugh  and  I  had  more  than  one  quiet  talk  by  the  way. 
The  last  was  one  evening  when  we  had  arrived  at  an  inn 
early  in  the  day,  and  were  taking  a  walk  in  a  wood  near 
at  hand,  when  the  first  primroses  were  beginning  to  dart 
up  little  golden  flames  through  the  earth.  We  were 
speaking  of  Jack's  letter,  and  I  was  saying  how  his 
principles  about  money  troubled  me,  and  especially  his 
delusion  of  imagining  it  is  generosity  to  spend  more 
than  you  have,  and  then  beg  of  other  people. 

Hugh  said,  '*  It  is  very  difficult  for  people  to  be  con- 
vinced of  faults  which  go  with  the  grain  of  their  charac- 
ter.   If  a  man  of  tender  feelings  says  an  unkind  word. 
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it  rankles  in  hifl  conscience  for  days ;  while  a  hard  man 
inflicts  a  score  of  wounds  in  a  day  on  his  family  and  de- 
pendants, and  never  has  a  reproachful  pang.  A  truth- 
ful person  will  not  he  easy  until  he  has  repaired  an  ac- 
cidental inaccuracy,  whereas  a  man  who  habitually 
boasts  and  exaggerates,  tells  a  hundred  lies  or  conveys 
a  thousand  false  impressions  in  a  day,  and  never  feels  a 
weight  on  his  conscience.  I  suppose  a  miser  who  has  been 
grinding  as  much  out  of  every  one  as  he  can  all  his  days, 
living  for  nothing  hut  to  make  his  hoards  more  and 
more,  and  safer  and  safer,  lies  down  at  night  pitying  his 
foolish  extravagant  brother,  and  thanking  God  that  he 
has  not  the  love  of  money  which  led  his  poor  tempted 
neighbour  to  forge  a  bank-note.  It  is  easy  to  repent  of 
the  sins  which  some  temptation  has  led  hs  ii>to  against 
the  current  of  our  character ;  but  it  does  seem  as  if 
nothing  but  Almiglity  power  could  make  us  feel  the  sins 
which  go  with  the  current  of  our  characters.  And  yet 
this  is  exactly  what  constitutes  our  sin" 

"  I  am  so  afraid,  Hugh,"  I  said,  "  that  Jack  actually 
prides  himself  on  being  an  open-handed,  generous  fel- 
low, just  on  the  strength  of  what  seems  to  me  his  most 
selfish  acts.    And  what  is  to  awaken  him  ?" 

"  Only  One  Voice  can,"  he  replied,  gravely,  "  and  no 
one  can  say  how.  Sometimes  people  are  aroused  to  the 
sense  of  their  habitual  sins  by  falling  into  some  sin  which 
is  against  their  habits ;  sometimes  by  a  revelation  of  the 
tmc  excellence  of  which  their  fault  is  the  parody." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  what  you  say  about  our  ignorance  of 
ourselves  is  really  fearful.  How  can  we  ever  know  our- 
selves really  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  can,"  he  said,  "  any 
more  than  we  could  heal  ourselves  if  we  did.  There  is 
one  prayer  which  seems  to  me  the  only  fathoming-line 
for  our  hearts, — 'Search  me  and  try  me,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting.'  God  hears  us,  and  with  his  dews  and  his 
storms  he  does  search  our  hearts,  and  sweeps  and 
cleanses  every  comer.  Our  poor  brooms,"  he  added, 
**  only  transfer  the  dust  from  one  comer  to  another,  and 
often  blunderingly  remove  the  soil  with  the  refuse. 
But  God's  rains  and  winds  make  the  ground  fmitful  as 
well  as  pure.  That  veiy  primrose,  Kitty,"  he  said 
(pointing  to  one  which  was  springing  out  of  the  cleft  of 
an  old  tree),  "a  trim  gardener  would  have  broomed  away 
the  soil  on  which  it  has  found  board  and  lodging,  and 
impoverished  the  world  of  a  little  world  of  beauty.  Ah  ! 
no  eye  but  God^s  is  tnie  enough  to  search  the  heart,  and 
no  hand  but  his  is  tender  enough  to  probe  it.  There- 
fore, the  strongest  weapon  which  we  have  with  which 
to  help  each  other  is  prayer." 

It  always  gives  me  so  much  hope  to  talk  these 
troubles  over  with  Hugh.  The  mere  bringing  one's 
fears  into  the  light  is  a  help,  and  how  much  more  his 
faithful  counsel!  It  will  be  very  hard  to  separate ;  but 
he  has  obtained  Father  and  Mother's  consent  to  our 
marriage  when  he  has  made  one  or  two  of  his  mission- 
ary voyages  to  America.    And  after  all,  it  will  not  be 


more  difficult  for  me  than  for  the  betrothed  of  a  iiikr 
or  a  soldier.  Sc  why  should  we  Tenture  to  odl  it  t 
sacrifice? 


Aunt  Beauchamp  was  at  fint  full  of  the  most 
guine  hopes  of  curing  Mother.    She  had  henelf  (dw 
declared)  experienced  unspeakable  good  firom  a  ooneoe- 
tioo  called  "  angdic  snuJQF/'  which  cored  (al  kMt  ftr  i 
time)  the  most  agonizing  headaches,  the  most  distrw- 
ing  attacks  of  vapours;  indeed,  all  and  eidi  of  the 
various  contradictory  and  inexplicable  maladies  to  wUck 
her  sensitive  nerves  were  liable.    She  knew,  moreovo; 
an  incomparable  doctor  who  bad  effected  cores  tkit 
could  only  be  called  miraculous,  althoQgh  the  otdmij 
physicians  and  surgeons,  in  their  bigotry,  were  Durof- 
minded  and  envious  enough  to  ridioile  him.   lUi    | 
benefactor  of  hi<;  species,  after  driring  abont  the  pi*- 
▼inces  in  a  coach  and  six,  attended  by  four  fiwtiiMDii 
blue  and  four  in  yellow  liveries,  and  foUowed  eveiywboe 
by  the  tears  and  blessings  of  the  grateful  mnltitoH 
had  settled  in  London  on  his  fortune ;  but  still  it  tin 
entreaties  of  those  who  knew  bis  worth,  oonsented  to 
practise  in  private  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  firieods  d 
distinction.    "  He  one  day  showed  me,"  continned  Ant 
Beauchamp^  **  a  patent  from  tiie  Saltan  of  Bqj^  > 
medal  from  the  Emperor  of  Persia,  and  a  certi6cite 
from  the  King  of  Bantam ;  but  this  was  only  u  o 
especial  favour.     The  excellent  creature  has  not  i 
particle  of  vanity  in  his  composition,  and  sedsloo^ 
avoids  all  display." 

This  gentleman,  after  many  entreaties,  at  length  eon* 
sented  to  undertake  dear  Mother's  case." 

Feeling  her  pulse,  as  Aunt  Beauchamp  nid,  ^'^ 
that  inimitable  manner  of  his,  at  onoe  tender  vd 
scientific,"  and  asking  a  few  questions  (evidentlj,  AibI 
Beauchamp  declared,  only  for  form's  sijte,  since  he  hid 
already  anticipated  all  the  answers),  he  drew  fnu  the 
silken  pocket  of  his  laced  azure  ceat  a  pill-box,  whhh 
he  said  he  had  placed  there  that  very  morniog,  td 
which  contained  precisely  the  one  only  sovereign  wo^ 
for  Mother's  ailments. 

Such  penetration  and  prescience  oombined  Anrf 
Beauchamp  declared  to  be  nothing  short  of  inspintia 

But  these  laudations  he  modestly  disclaimed  asextn^ 
vagani  <<  The  medical  faculty,"  be  admitted,  *'£>" 
the  poetical,  like  beauty  (and  he  bowed  profonsdljt* 
Aunt  Beauchamp)  could  not  be  made  or  cilkd  ^ 
at  will.  The  gift  was  congenital ;  it  was  ioooDUDStf' 
cable  by  inspiration.  Beyond  this  he  humbly  disdiiBCd 
any  merit. 

Then,  after  minutely  describing  the  nalnreof  Hothrf' 
symptoms  in  English  which  sounded  like  LstiOi  0d 
which  delighted  Aunt  Beauchamp  as  much  as  it  hesil' 
dered  me,  he  took  his  leave,  assuring  Mother  thit  ^ 
time,  the  pills,  and  reliance  on  himself,  her  cure  «•>' 
good  as  accomplished. 

But  whether  because  Mother^s  rdianoe  is  not  peM 
or  because  she  is  not  a  lady  d  sufficient  distinctioo  ^ 
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sublime  and  soveieign  remedies,  or  whether  Betty's 
nl  Tiews  are  right  after  all,  I  cannot  say ;  she  is 
)  rather  than  better,  the  noise  of  the  streets  dis- 
I  her,  and  Aunt  Beaachamp  is  hecoming  eveiy  day 
annoyed  with  her  for  not  recovering,  and  so  doing 
oe  to  those  marvellons  pills ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
led  that  we  are  to  move  to  Aunt  Henderson's  to- 
ow, 

lo  not  find  the  hoosehold  in  Qreat  Otmond  Street 
iame  as  when  I  left.  Evelyn  has  more  to  suffer  at 
e  than  she  ever  hinted  to  me ;  not,  indeed,  exactly 
eention,  but  little  daily  annoyances  which  are  harder 
etr— those  little  namelefls  irritations  which  seem  to 
is  like  flies  on  any  creature  that  is  patient  and 
ik,  IS  Evelyn  certainly  is. 

'oor  Aunt  Beanehamp  has  become  fretful  and  irrit- 
),  and  keeps  np  a  continual  gentle  waO  against 
ilya  tnd  her  eccentridties.  Obusin  Harry^  from  his 
teoline  heights  of  the  race-course  and  the  gaming- 
b,  treats  her  '*  Methodism  "  with  a  lofty  superiority 
i  feminine  pecnliarity. 

fnde  Beanehamp  altenurtely  storms  and  laments. 
was  very  seriously  annoyed  at  her  refusing  the 
i;liboaring  Squire,  whom  she  mentioned  in  her  letter 
De,  and  since  then  has  absolutely  forbidden  her 
Elding  any  of  those  ''canting  conventicles,"  as  he 
I  the  preadiings  at  Lady  Huntingdon's,  the  Taber- 
kf  or  the  Fonndeiy.  Moreover  he  actually  made 
(fukhda-fe  of  all  her  religious  books.  But  this 
dyn  considerB  to  have  been  rather  a  help  than  a 
drance,  as  at  the  particular  time  when  her  furt^^er 
oamtance  with  this  literature  was  arrested,  it  was 
ing  deep  into  fiery  controversy  concerning  the  Oal- 
istie  and  Arminian  doctrines ;  and  she  says  she  finds 
Dore  profitaUe  to  draw  the  water  of  life  from  the 
Boe,  before  the  parting  of  the  streams.  By  the  time 
■tresms  are  open  to  her  again,  she  hopes  they  will 
^  met  once  more,  and  each  have  left  its  own  deposit 
Bodbehmd. 

^Qt  although  I  have  seen  her  face  flush  and  her  lip 
ver  often  at  many  an  unjust  and  bitter  word,  she 
'  bf  no  means  be  pitied. 

I  am  80  sorry  for  you  all,"  I  ventured  to  say  to  her 
^y ;  ''I  wish  you  understood  each  other.  You 
e  many  things  to  suffiar,  dear  Evelyn." 
I  am  no  martyr.  Cousin  Kitty,"  she  replied,  with 
ctbing  of  her  old  soomfulness,  though  it  was  turned 
lenelf ;  and  please  do  not  try  to  persuade  me  I  am. 
f  my  troubles  are  no  doubt  brought  on  by  my  own 
nliun,  or  want  of  tact,  and  the  other  half  are  not 
tfa  calling  troubles  at  all  I  think  we  sometimes  miss 
meaning  and  the  good  of  little  trials,  by  giving  them 
bog  names.  We  bring  a  fire-engine  to  extinguish 
adle,  and  the  candle  probably  bums  on,  while  we 
benched  in  our  own  shower.  We  take  a  sword  to 
Kt  a  thorn,  and  drive  it  further  in.  It  is  a  great 
I  to  know  at  what  page  to  look  for  our  lessons, 


because  if  we  look  for  the  multiplication-table  among 
the  logarithms,  we  shall  probably  persuade  ourselves  we 
are  advanced  scholars,  yet  not  be  clear  about  two  and 
two  making  four." 

"But,  Cousin  Evelyn,"  I  said,  "we  must  not,  I 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  call  God's  chastening  rod  a 
trifle,  because  I  suppose  he  means  it  to  hurt  us,  if  it  is 
to  do  us  good.  And  all  the  time,  while  we  are  setting 
OUT  faces  not  to  show  the  pain,  he  knows  it  is  hurting 
us,  and  perhaps  He  b  only  waiting  for  us  to  be  humbled 
and  to  sob  out  our  sorrow  at  His  feet,  to  lay  it  aside 
and  take  us  to  his  heart  At  least,  Cousin  Evelyn/'  I 
said,  "  I  think  I  have  found  it  so  sometimes." 

She  coloured,  her  lip  quivered,  and  after  a  little 
struggle  with  herself,  she  looked  up  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice, — 

"  It  does  hurt  me,  Kitty,  oh,  so  much,  so  terribly ! 
Perhaps  after  all  it  was  pride  and  not  humility  that 
made  me  tiy  to  think  it  did  not.  But  I  was  so  afraid 
of  flattering  myself  that  I  was  a  martyr,  and  that  I  was 
suffering  for  my  virtues  and  not  for  my  faults.  If  tfou 
had  been  in  my  place,  Kitty,"  she  said, "  I  have  thought 
so  often  you  would  have  made  them  all  love  you  and 
religion  together." 

"  Dear  Evelyn,"  I  said, "  perhaps  I  might  have  made 
them*  content  with  me,  it  is  so  natural  to  me  as  to  all 
creatures  without  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  stings,  to 
creep  out  of  difficulties.  And  perhaps  I  might  have 
persuaded  myself  that,  in  escaping  reproach  I  was  re- 
commending religion.  But  our  blessed  Lord  did  not 
make  every  one  pleased  either  with  religion  or  with 
Him.  And  when  we  have  really  painful  things  to  take 
up  and  bear,  unless  we  glide  out  of  the  way  to  avoid 
them,  I  think  it  ought  to  help  us  to  remember  what  He 
said  about  taking  up  our  cross." 

"  But  Kitty,"  she  said,  "  the  cross !  think  what  it 
was  to  him— shame,  agony,  death,  worse  than  death. 
Shall  I  call  my  little  discomforts  crosses?" 

"  Jesus  said.  Every  one  who  foUowed  him  was  to  take 
up  his  cross,"  I  said. 

"  He  did,"  she  replied  thoughtfully.  Then  looking 
up  with  one  of  her  bright  looks,  she  said,— 

"  Well,  Kitty,  nothing  on  earth  shall  persuade  me  I 
should  not  get  on  better  with  every  one,  if  I  were  better ! 
But  perhaps  some  little  portion  of  my  troubles  could 
not  be  avoided ;  and  if  this  is  my  cross,  it  certainly  makes 
it  feel  lighter  to  call  it  so.  Remembering  that  if  it  hurts 
me  so  mudi,  it  is  net  so  much  because  it  is  so  heavy,  as 
because  I  am  such  a  child,  and  so  little  used  to  bearing 
it.  So,  Kitty,"  she  continued,  "  by  no  means  draw  my 
portrait  as  a  meek-eyed  maiden  bowed  down  under  a 
picturesque  burden  beautifully  fashioned  into  the  shape 
of  a  cross ;  but  as  a  foolish  and  awkward  little  child, 
stumbling  along  under  a  load  which  other  people  could 
lift  with  their  fingers.  But^  0  Kitty,"  she  said^  her 
whole  countenance  suddenly  changing  into  an  expres- 
sion almost  of  anguish,  "  what  miserable  selfishness  to 
talk  of  my  burdens  1  Think  of  the  void^  the  pangs  of  those 
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who  are  dying  from  the  hunger  of  their  hearts  for  Qod, 
and  will  not  call  it  hunger,  bnt  *  sensibility/  or '  repressed 
gout/  or  *  the  restlessness  of  youth/  or  *  the  irritability 
of  old  age,  or  the  *  inevitable  worries  of  life/  or  anything 
but  that  great  hunger  of  the  souls  Ood  created  for  Him- 
self, which  proves  their  immortality,  and  proves  their 
ruin,  and  might  lead  them  to  Him  to  be  satisfied.  How 
am  I  to  help  them  to  find  it  out  ?" 

"  You  can  pray,  Cousin  Evelyn,  and  show  them  your 
whole  soul  has  found  that  rest  in  Qod ;  and  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  you  may  tell  them  how.  Who 
knows  how  many  of  the  bitterest  words  oome  from  the 
sorest*  hearts  7  No  doubt  the  writhing  of  his  poor 
hands  on  the  nails,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  patience 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross  beside  him,  made  the  reviling  of 
the  thief  all  the  bitterer.  But  in  another  moment  that 
patience  had  overcome :  the  railing  was  changed  to — 
*We  indeed  justly;*  the  reviling  to— *  This  man  hath 
done  nothing  amiss;'  the  curses  into— 'Lord,  remem- 
ber me ;'  and  the  agonizing  beginning  of  an  eternity  of 
anguish  into  the — 'Paradise  to-day.'  Ah,  Evelyn/'  I 
said,  '*  who  knows  how  near  the  joyful  answer  to  your 
prayers  maybe?  who  knows  your  cross  may  blossom 
into  a  tree  of  life?" 

She  made  no  reply  for  some  minutes ;  she  had  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  But  when  she  looked  up  again, 
it  was  with  a  look  clear  and  solemn  and  awed  and 
bright  as  a  child's  in  prayer,  and  she  said, — 

"  Kitty,  I  think  I  understand  better.  Henceforth  I 
will  not  try  to  trip  on  under  my  burden  as  if  it  were 
nothing.  I  will  confess  to  myself  and  to  Qod  when  it 
wounds,  and  humbly  ask  him  to  lighten  or  to  heal. 
But  hope  shall  make  my  tread  lighter  than  ever 
pride  could.  For  who  knows  how  soon  my  cross  may 
blossom  into  a  tree  of  life  f  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
crosses  made  from  the  fragments  of  His,  is  it  not? 
Kot  nothing,  Kitty.  Our  trials  are  not  even  trifles,  they 
are  the  poor  withering  grains  of  a  harvest  of  eternal 
joys ;  they  are  the  fiery  furnace  of  incorruptible  graces 
for  us,  and,  perhaps,  for  others  too." 

We  are  at  Hackney,  Father,  and  Mother,  and  I. 
This  grave  orderly  household,  too,  is  changed. 

Cousin  Tom  is  gone.  I  knew  he  had  made  a  voyage 
to  America,  but  until  I  came  here  I  thought  it  was  only 
on  some  business  of  bis  father's. 

But  when  I  asked  Uncle  Henderson  for  him,  he 
icarcely  made  any  answer,  so  that  I  felt  something  wis 
wrong.  And  the  first  time  I  was  left  alone  with  Aunt 
Henderson,  to  my  great  amazement  she  sat  down,  and 
covering  her  face,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  think  I 
should  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised  if  it  had  been 
the  stone  effigy  of  the  lady  in  a  mff  in  our  church  at 
home,  or  more  entirely  at  a  loss  what  te  de  to  help  her. 

<'Ah,  Kitty,"  she  sobbed  out  at  length,  ''Kitty, 
child,  yon  loved  the  poor  lad,  you  were  always  kind  to 
him,  and  he  loved  yon  like  a  sister.  And  I  must  speak. 
Your  uncle  won't  have  his  name  mentioned.    He  calls 


him  an  ungrateful  wretch,  an  Abialoiiij 
not  going  to  behave  like  king  David  in 
he  will  never  have  him  under  his  roof  i^ 
Tom,  my  boy,  my  only  son !" 

"  But  what  has  he  done  ?"  I  asked ; ' 
very  bad." 

"  No ! "  she  exclaimed,  passionately, 
deed,  it's  your  uncle's  hard,  cold,  mi 
that  makes  him  judge  the  poor  lad  as 
Tom/'  she  wail^  again,  "poor  mi^ 
known  better  before,  he'd  never  have  m 

And  then  she  told  me  how  he  had  c 
confessed  to  his  father  one  evening  abo 
the  theatre  and  other  amusements,  i 
tracted  some  debts,  and  Uncle  Hende 
him  a  liar  and  a  coward,  and  had  wont 
more  sins  he  would  confess  now  he  had  \ 
Tom  bad  grown  crimson,  and  had  said 
not  been  for  his  Cousin  Kitty  and  J 
would  never  have  confessed  what  he 
lieved  they  had  true  religion,  and  they 
sin  of  deception,  and  the  little  religion 
them  was  what  had  given  him  courag 
truth  now.  And  then  Unde  Henderson 
than  ever,  and  said  John  Wesley  was  ai 
a  Jacobite,  and  Tom  was  a  thief  and  i 
Tom  grew  very  white,  and  said  if  he  had 
he  would  be  one  no  more,  that  be  woul* 
in  those  Pharisaical  meeting-houses  i 
any  more  to  do  with  a  religion  which  hs 
for  the  returning  prodigal ;  and  then  U 
purple  with  anger,  and  had  ordered  hii 
sence,  and  dared  him  not  to  enter  his  h 
he  could  come  on  his  knees  and  say  1 
and  sorry,  as  such  an  ungrateful  wretch 

"  I  could  say  nothing,  Kitty,"  Aunt 
tinned,  "  and  I  was  bumbled  and  bewi 
did  not  know  what  to  think ;  bnt  I  lei 
next  morning  to  the  poor  lad's  chan 
soothe  him.  But  when  I  went,  oh,  i 
broke  out  sobbing  again,  "  he  was  gone 
The  bed  was  cold— he  had  been  gone 
chest  was  there,  but  not  a  thing  was  t 
cept  one  change  of  linen  in  bis  little 
table  was  a  note  to  me.  I  have  kept 
ever  since." 

She  gave  it  to  me  to  read. 

"Dear  Mother/'  it  said,  "we  shall  b 
trust  my  clothes  and  books  will  pay  my 
will  sell  them.  (Here  follows  a  list 
owed— not  large).  You  will  not  grievi 
at  my  goings  for  I  have  been  a  poor  coi 
shall  write  when  I  have  anything  goo* 
am  going  to  the  American  colonies, 
yet  live  to  show  Father  I  am  not  such 
thinks  me,  and  to  be  more  of  a  son  to ; 
been. — Your  poor  son, 

"Ah,  Kitty,"  she  said,  "he  hoped  I  si 
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r  Ud,  if  he  had  onlj  known  how  I  loved  him ! 
d  only  lee  him  for  a  moment  to  tell  him.  I 
1  I  made  the  house  too  dull  for  him,  Kitty, 
I  it  for  the  best  I  thought  I  had  kept  him  so 
I  temptation,  and  oh,  I  used  to  glory  in  my 
«rt  over  poor  Sister  Beaucharop.  I  have  little 
>  glory  in  now,  and  little  to  oomfort  me  except 
sley's  sermons,  which  I  attended  first  for  his 
»r  fellow,  and  a  talk  with  Aunt  Jeanie  and  our 
mer.  They  tell  me  veiy  good  things  he  said, 
ay  together  over  him.  They  loved  the  lad ; 
kind  lad,  Kitty ;  all  the  servants  loved  him. 
;ht  have  won  him,  it  might  have  been  so  dif- 
But  it  is  too  late  now.  Your  unde  has  taken 
'  of  his  from  Glasgow  into  partnership,  a  hate- 
>th,  demure  man,  who  never  laughs  or  looks 
he  face.  And  this  stranger  sits  at  our  table 
B  sumptuously  every  day,  while  our  Tom  is 
for  aught  I  know  for  a  crust  of  bread.*' 
.unt  Henderson  !  I  had  little  comfort  to  offer, 
said  it  was  a  comfort  to  speak  of  him  to  one 
i  Mm,  as  I  do. 

Henderson  is  indeed  much  changed  in  many 
he  is  softened  and  humbled;  and  even  more 
i  her  heart  seems  to  have  opened  and  grown. 

become  a  devoted  disciple  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
uiDot  say  her  example  is  altogether  calculated 
mend  Methodism  to  dear  gentle  Mother,  who, 
ring  how  fiu:  trouble  and  a  more  humbling  re- 
ive altered  her,  sees  only  the  rather  controver- 
it,  and  the  iself-assertion  which  yet  remain, 
conviction  that  whatever  she  did,  and  believed, 
i  was  the  one  standard  of  right,  having  been 
it  as  r^arded  her  domestic  life  and  plans,  has 
foge  in  her  religion.  She  is  vehemently  per- 
;hat  Methodism  is  not  only  a  good  thing  but 
good  thing ;  that  Mr.  Wesley's  arrangements 
is  societies  and  bands,  class  meetings,  prayer 
)  and  dress  and  demeanour,  are  the  sole  model 
1  earth  of  Scriptural  piety;  that  his  Arminian 
is  the  truth,  the  one  truth,  which  a^  Christians 
ccive  in  every  detail  if  sin  did  not  unhappily 
heir  eyes.  And  since  no  conviction  remains 
a  her  mind,  not  only  does  she  lay  aside  every 
t  as  a  vestige  of  the  corrupt  world,  but  she 
her  duty  to  bear  plain  testimony  on  the  subject 
ound  her.    Qold  and  pearls  and  costly  array 

declares,,  plainly  prohibited  to  women  pro- 
lodlineas,  and  she  gknces  significantly  at  the 
d  brooch  encircling  a  lock  of  Father's  hair, 
ch  Mother  clasps  her  neckerchief.  The  one 
1  direction  for  femalss  she  vehemently  and 
tivdy  asserts  is  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  And 
^hei'i  own  meek  and  quiet  spirit  has  certainly 
ly  tried  by  these  attacks  against  the  cherished 
which  was  her  one  bridal  gilt,  and  is  her  one 


Aunt  Henderson's  chief  controversies,  however,  are 
with  the  cool  and  demure  Scotch  nephew,  who  she  de- 
clares to  be  at  once  a  red-hot  Calvinist,  a  lukewarm 
Laodicean,  and  a  frozen  Antinomian.  She  attacks  his 
doctrines  with  bitter  and  fiery  assertions  of  the  universal 
love  of  God  ;  and  he  meets  her  with  cool  and  irresistible 
logic  about  the  eternal  predestination  and  final  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  until  between  them  the  texts  of 
the  Scriptures  fly  about  more  like  bullets  than  the  sweet 
dews  of  life.  The  Bible  seems  to  become  no  more  than 
a  book  of  arithmetic,  men  and  women  the  figures,  heaven 
or  hell  a  kind  of 'sum  total,  God  himself  a  mere  term, 
and  eternity  a  cypher  to  give  value  to  the  figures. 

Aunt  Henderson's  favourite  doctrine,  however,  is  the 
perfection  of  the  saints  in  this  life.  She  is  very  indig- 
nant with  the  Moravians  for  denying  this,  and  declaring 
that  to  the  end  of  life  we  remain  *'  poor  sinners,"  in 
daily  need  of  pardon,  and  only  safe  in  distrust  of  sell 
She  has  several  lamentable  stories  and  very  severe  say- 
ings against  this  "poor  sinnerism"  of  theirs  and  it€ 
consequences;  although,  firom  what  Hugh  told  me  once 
about  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Hermhut,  and  their 
self-denying  labours  among  the  slaves  and  outcasts 
abroad,  if  by  creed  they  are  "  poor  sinners,"  in  life  they 
seem  to  be  great  saints. 

But  this  favourite  doctrine  of  perfection  is  unhappily 
precisely  the  one  against  which  dear  Mother  thinks  her- 
self bound  in  conscience  to  do  battle.  How  the  love  of 
God  to  every  human  being  is  combined  with  the  election 
of  grace  and  the  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect,  is,  she 
says,  a  great  mystery  which  she  cannot  fathom,  and  will 
not  discuss.  But  it  is  no  mystery  at  all  to  assert  that 
any  poor  sinful  man  or  woman  can  ever  in  this  life  ^et 
beyond  the  need  of  confession  and  daily  absolution. 
Aunt  Henderson  admits  that  she  herself  has  never  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  one  of  the  "  perfect,"  although 
she  has  had  many  pointed  out  to  her  as  such  in  the 
pews  at  the  preaching-house. 

The  effect  of  all  this  controversy  on  Mother  is  to 
make  her  cling  mo|p  than  ever,  'Mike  a  bewildered 
child"  (she  says)  to  the  arms  of^  her  dear  mother  the 
Church.  At  every  Lent  she  and  I  attend  morning  and 
evening  prayers  in  a  church  close  at  hand  every  day,  to 
which  Aunt  Henderson,  as  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
cannot  openly  object,  although  she  drops  many  strong 
hints  about  depending  on  external  ceremonies. 

Both  Mother  and  I  find  the  quiet  of  the  old  church 
and  the  calm  lowly  devotion  of  the  old  prayers  very 
great  refreshments.  It  does  seem  to  me  a  blessing  to 
have  a  set  of  beautiful  fixed  prayers,  which  cannot  be 
turned  by  the  i>arty  spirit  of  the  moment  against  some 
other  section  of  Christians.  Because,  when  the  makers 
of  the  Prayer-book  itself  had  to  make  prayers  against 
people  (as  against  the  Papists,  in  the  service  for  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  against  the  rebels,  in  the  Restoration 
service)  they  did  make  them  so  very  bitter,  they  sound 
very  much  like  curses. 

But  the  controversies  recorded  in  the  Prayer-book 
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xrexe  finished  so  very  long  ago  that  the  bitterness  has 
faded  out  of  most  of  them  for  us,  and  in  general  there 
is  very  little  controversy  in  it  except  with  the  world, 
the  Hesh,  and  the  devil. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  rougher  and  less  melo- 
dious words  seem  needed  to  startle  people  out  of  their 
slumber,  so  that  they  may  awake  and  learn  to  pray 
at  alL 

It  is  rather  a  relief  sometimes  when  Aunt  Hender- 
son*s  warfare  is  turned  from  all  the  misbelieving  Chris- 
tians against "  poor  sister  Beauchamp's  quack  doctor/'  as 
she  irreverently  calls  that  benevolent  gentleman  who 
failed  to  cure  Mother. 

Aunt  Henderson  has  on  tliis  subject  a  theoiy  of  her 
own.  She  says  it  is  evident  folly  to  imagine  that  medi- 
cine can  be  anything  but  nasty,  and  the  process  of  being 
cured  anything  but  difficult.  And  this  theoiy  she  has 
carried  out  by  inflicting  on  the  patience  of  Mother  such 
a  series  of  unpalatable  nostrums  and  irritating  applica- 
tions, that  yesterday  Father  rebelled  on  Mother's  behalf ; 
and  Aunt  Henderson,  after  expressing  her  mind  very 
plainly  on  the  consequences  that  ensue  when  people  pre- 
sumptuously refuse  to  use  the  means  and  expect^  ('Mike 
the  Calvinists,")  to  get  well,  by  an  irresistible  decree, 
or,  {**  like  the  Moravians,")  by  "  sitting  still  and  doing 
nothing,"  has  subsided  from  a  very  severe  physician  into 
a  very  tender  nurse,  overwhelming  Mother  with  beef- 
teas  and  jellies,  and  sick-room  delicacies  of  every  de- 
scription; sparing  no  trouble  or  expense  in  behalf  of  her 
infatuated  patient 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  expense  that  I  see  the  greatest 
change  wrought  on  Aunt  Henderson  by  Cousin  Tom's 
flight  and  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching. 

With  Tom  she  seems  to  have  lost  the  object  of  saving. 
"  Why,"  she  says,  "  should  I  hoard  up  for  that  Anti- 
nomian  Scotchman,  who  is  a  Jacobite  into  the  bargain,  I 
have  little  doubt,  if  he  had  the  manliness  to  confess  it." 
And  Mr.  Wesley's  teaching  is  no  mere  mysticism,  con- 
templating the  heavens  from  a  height  only  to  be  elimbed 
on  Sundays ;  and  no  mere  bristling  fence  of  prohibitory 
rules.  If  it  is  anything  it  is  "  spirit  and  li/ef*  inspiring 
labours  of  love,  opening  the  heart,  and  the  hand,  and  the 
purse;  it  does  not  sell  the  trinket  to  change  it  into  bank- 
notes as  abetter  investment;  it  does  teach  and  inspire  to 
give  abundantly  and  cheerfully,  it  creates  a  link  between 
rich  and  poor,  the  golden  link  of  common  faith  working 
by  love. 

The  most  pleasing  change  in  Aunt  Henderson's  house 
is  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  servants  are  now  recognised, 
not  as  a  kind  of  animated  brooms  and  cooking  ma- 
chines, but  as  "  sisters  in  the  society,"  and  where  the 
sick  and  aged  are  bountifully  provided  for,  and  hospi- 
tably welcomed  and  fed. 

I  have  watched  Uncle  Henderson  very  closely,  and  I 
am  not  sure  he  docs  not  feel  Cousin  Tom's  departure 
almost  more  than  Aunt.    He  is  so  very  silent^  and  he 


goes  so  much  less  to  business;  ftndwben  his  nephew  brii^ 
him  home  tidings  of  the  money-market^  and  the 
of  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  his  ships,  he  Ustos 
a  kind  of  forced  and  languid  attentim,  to  difeeot  froa 
his  old  keen  though  repressed  esgemess  about  k»  aoi 
gain. 

And  then  what  makes  him  so  pecnltariy  toder  to 
me  ?  He  was  always  kind.  Bat  now,  when  I  bny 
him  his  pipe  or  a  Ibotstool  for  his  goaty  foot,  his  voiee 
almost  trembles  as  he  thanks  me.  And  he  mad  oooe  to 
Mother  that  a  daughter  was  a  good  gift  from  God. 

And  bis  hair  has  grown  so  white ! 

Oh  !  Cousin  Tom  has  done  so  wrongs  has  made  neh 
a  terrible  mistake.  I  am  sore  he  will  never  find  uj 
real  peace  or  good,  nor  really  learn  what  the  km  oif 
God  is  until  he  humbles  himself  and  comes  hack,  bor- 
ever  hard  it  may  be,  and  submitk 

Unless  indeed  (for  I  must  not  presome  to  mskepn* 
dictions  as  to  the  way  in  which  Qod  in  his  woodoM 
love  may  lead  any  one),  he  should  loBUkfast  the  km 
and  forgiveness  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  tbaiouM 
home  to  confess  and  amend,  and  learn  tiie  loveof  tii 
father  on  earth.  For  if  he  only  did  learn  that,  bewmU 
learn  the  rest,  I  have  no  doubt 

And  then  we  have  a  little  secret  hqie  of  oor  on, 
Hugh  and  I  (for  Hugh  is  gone;  he  went  a  week  once; 
but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  sit  down  and  write  sboot  our 
parting,  it  was  so  very  hard).  We  hope  Hugh  and  Tob 
will  meet,  for  he  knows  all  about  Tom;  and  sltbongb 
America  is  a  very  large  place,  it  is  not  so  fiill  of  peofik^ 
Hugh  says,  as  Cornwall  And  there  is  more  dunce  (if 
people  finding  each  other  on  our  Cornish  moon,  Ithinki 
than  in  this  crowded  London. 

But  it  is  not  to  chance  Hugh  and  I  tnui  I^ 
made  it  a  little  easier  for  me  to  part  with  Hngh^tff 
think  of  this  plan  of  rescuing  poor  Coosiq  Tom.  It 
makes  me  feel  as  if  he  were  safer — as  if  that  loving  pli> 
were  a  kind  of  shield  thrown  around  him. 

Yet  I  know  he  has  a  better  shield  than  that  Ani 
I  do  not  really  believe  Qod  will  take  care  of  him  be 
eause  he  has  this  one  good  work  to  do,  but  becsioeGod 
loves  us  both— oh  so  tenderly  !~and  because  we  tn^ 
and  love  Him. 

Of  all  the  people  Mother  has  seen  in  London,  lbs 
likes  Aunt  Jeanie  best  of  alL  Whenever  I  min  her,  I 
always  know  where  she  is;  and  when  I  go  acnii  ^ 
garden  to  dear  Aunt  Jeanie's  bed-side  (she  does  iiotIei>* 
her  bed  now),  there  I  find  Mother  sitting  beside  ber, 
singing  a  hymn  of  her  beloved  George  Herbert^s,  orp0^ 
baps  reading  one  of  Aunt  Jeanic^s  beloved  Sootdi  piali>^ 
or,  oftener  still,  the  Bible. 

Those  two  have  taken  a  wonderful  love  for  eadi  other, 
which  it  is  very  sweet  to  me  to 


One  day  dear  Mother  was  expressing  to  Aunt  JeaniB 
her  great  perplexities  at  all  those  oontrovenies  and 
divisions  of  which  we  have  been  hearing  so  mocfa. 

"  My  dear  Mistress  Trevylyan,"  said  Aant  Jeua^ 
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link  if  we  could  see  back  through  all  the  years,  we 
d  find  it  had  always  been  just  the  same.  The 
le  Paul  was  sore  tormented  with  the  good  people 
s  time,  and  their  bit  notions  and  fancies.  One 
l^t  the  resurrection  was  past  already  ;  and  a 
ger  fiuicy  than  that  has,  I  consider,  never  yet  pos- 
i  »y  cniy  bwin  amoag  poor  sinful  mortal  men. 
less  difficult,  surely,  even  to  fancy  ourselves  or 
rt  perfect,  than  to  fancy  ourselves  raised  from  the 
;  though  ni  not  say  if  s  less  dangerous.  But  my 
IS,"  continued  Aunt  Jeanie,  who,  from  the  height 
er  threescore  and  ten,  sometimes  seems  to  con- 
d  Mother  and  me  in  one  generation—"  my  bums, 
ink  it  would  be  a  wondeiful  help  in  quarrels  among 
Btians,  if,  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  how  bad  each 
r's  mistakes  may  be,  they  would  try  each  to  find 
that  the  other  really  means.  Kow,  as  to  this  *  per- 
00,'  Mistress  Henderson  bewildered  me  not  a  little 
1  she  began  about  it  But  then  I  thought  Mr. 
1  Wesley  is  a  good  man,  and  no  duubt  has  his 
mg;  not  so  very  fiur  out  of  the  way,  perhaps,  if  we 
1  find  it  out.  But  he's  a  man  of  a  strong  will,  or 
not  have  done  and  foregone  what  he  has;  and  per- 
I  his  will  has  got  mixed  up  with  his  faith,  and 
e  him  say  more  than  he  would,  if  people  had  tried 
indentand  him  right  at  first.  And  so,  after  pon- 
Dg  it  over,  I  came  to  think  that  may  be  Mr.  Wesley 
seen  too  much  of  people  talking  of  forgiveness,  as 
were  to  make  sin  easy,  instead  of  making  holiness 
lible,  which  is,  no  doubt,  its  tnie  end— as  if  their 
ts  cotdd  as  little  be  helped  as  the  rain  or  sunshine. 
I  if  Mr.  Wesley  saw  this,  I  can  conceive  his  honest 
rt  rising  against  it,  and  his  saying,  *  You  are  not 
sd  to  keep  sinning  and  repenting ;  you  are  called  to 
^y,  to  be  perfect  And  what  God  calls  you  to  be, 
neans  you  to  be,  and  will  enable  you  to  be.'  And 
'  18  what  I  think  Mr.  Wesley  must  mean  by  '  per- 
ioD.'  The  rest  followed  wben  he  began  to  cut  and 
pe  his  desires  into  a  doctrine,  and  to  send  it  out 
tling  at  all  points,  to  fight  its  way  through  the 
Id.  It  alters  a  house  awfully  when  it  is  turned 
B  a  home  into  a  fortress,  as  I've  seen  done  in  my 
B;  when  the  nurseries  are  turned  into  ammunition- 
OS,  tnd  the  fire-side  into  a  guard-room  >  and  great 
(  bristle  out  at  the  windows,  where  tbe  children's 
*  used  to  smile,  and  the  garden  fences  are  spiked 
'  psiisades.  And  it  fares  sometimes  just  as  ill  with 
^Hoes  when  they  have  to  take  to  the  wars.  You 
id  scarcely  know  them  again." 
hit  was  a  very  long  speech  for  Aunt  Jeanie ;  but  it 
forted  Mother  greatly,  and  as  also  what  she  said  one 
sboat  the  great  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  contro- 

y. 

Ood  forbid,"  sud  Aunt  Jeanie,  '^  that  I  should  think 
troth  so  low  or  so  smaU  as  that  I  could  see  to  the 
xo  or  to  the  top  of  it    But  I  have  sometimes 


thought  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  springs  simply 
from  people  getting  out  of  God's  presence.  In  the 
Gospels  it  is  mostly '  /'  and  '  ye '  and '  nozr.'  But  when 
men  write  theology,  they  make  \t*  he^  and  *  tkey^  and 
'  tkeriy  which  makes  all  the  difference.  The  Lord  says 
to  us,  *  Come  now,'  *  Come  ye ;'  and  our  now  is  to- 
day j  but  His  is  eternity.  I  would  like  to  hear  John 
Wesley,"  she  added, "  and  George  Whitefield,  and  my 
early  friends  of  the  Covenant,  and  youlrs,  good  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  the  others  on  their  knees— not  together^ 
Mistress  Trevylyan,  in  a  public  prayer-meeting,  for 
the  prayers  in  public  are  apt  to  freeze  into  sermons ; 
but  alone  before  God.  I  think  we  should  find  the  prayers 
wonderfully  simple,  and  wonderfully  alike." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mother,  "befbre  long  it  may  be 
given  you  to  hear  such  prayers  and  to  join  them,  where 
prayers  in  the  company  of  the  great  multitude  will  be 
as  simple  as  that  in  solitude  ;  and  where  we  shall  learn 
all  we  are  to  know  by  looking,  not  at  the  past  or  the 
future,  but  on  the  face  of  God ! " 

But  when  Aunt  Jeanie  and  dearest  Mother  begin  to 
talk  about  heaven,  it  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear ; 
their  faces  light  up,  and  theu:  voices  grow  deep  with 
such  an  intimate  and  reverent  joy,  that  it  seems  as  if 
they  must  be  very  near  it,  and  it  always  makes  me 
tremble. 

For  Mother  does  look  very  wan  and  thin,  and  does 
not  improve  as  we  hoped,  in  spite  of  all  the  doctors,  and 
all  the  care  and  change. 

But  Aunt  Jeanie  says  I  am  one  of  those  who  always 
want  to  be  living  on  "  a  land  like  the  Und  of  Egypt, 
which  is  watered  by  the  foot"  "  And  very  wisely  you 
would  water  it  all,  my  poor  bairn,  no  doubt,"  she  said. 
"  But  the  Lord  will  not  have  it  so,"  she  added,  taking  my 
hand  in  her  dear  thin  old  hand,  and  smiling  on  me  with 
her  old  tender  smile.  "  The  Lord  will  not  have  it  so  for 
any  of  us.  He  will  have  us  live  in '  a  land  that  drinketh 
of  the  rain  and  the  dew  of  heaven.'  And  although  you 
may  have  to  prove  hunger  and  drought  thereby,  my 
poor  lambie,"  she  added,  solemnly  looking  upward  with 
a  far-seeing  look,  as  if  she  saw  into  things  invisible, 
"  you'll  be  sure  to  find  it  best  in  the  end,  and  one  day 
—one  day,  ray  sweet  bairn — I  shall  hear  you  say  so. 
And  we  shall  turn  it  into  a  hymn  together,  you  and 
yours,  and  I  and  mine ;  and  it  will  be  a  hymn  to  which 
all  the  holy  angels  will  delight  to  listen.  And  as  fiur 
as  they  can  they  will  join  in  it,  as  far  as  they  can^^  she 
added,  rising  as  she  did  now  and  then  when  very  deeply 
moved  it  seemed  almost  unconsciously  into  prayer, "  For, 
0  Lord,  thou  tookest  not  on  thee  the  nature  of  angels ; 
and  it  is  we,  it  is  we  only  who  can  say, '  Thou  hast  led 
us  all  that  long  way  through  the  wilderness.  Thou  hast 
humbled  us  and  suffered  us  to  hunger,  and  fed  us 
with  manna.  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
blood.'" 
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IN    MEMORIAM.-PROFESSOR   MILLER. 

DIED  JUNE  17,  1864. 

'  TTe  callcth  to  me  out  of  Selr,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?    Watchman,  what  of  the  night f    The  watehmaa  aald,  TbeDaj 

alio  the  night** 


[  HAT  of  the  night  1 

Qreat  Watchman  of  the  House  of 
Israel, 
Who  holdcst  forth  the  Light, 
And,  slambering  not,  art  watching 
on  the  Hill 

Through  all  the  ages  ;  answer  from  the  Height, 
What  of  the  night  1 

"  What  of  the  night  1 
Dear  Lord,  I  seek  a  double  boon  firom  thee, 

I  seek  the  light 
Of  God's  fair  Dawn,  my  soul  from  shadows  free  ; 
But  for  my  weary  hands  and  failing  sight 

I  seek  a  Night 

"  What  of  the  night  ] 
I  would  be  patient,  I  will  work  and  wait, 

Thy  stars  are  bright, — 
Bat  in  the  End,  when  watching  hours  grow  late, 
I  pray  not  only.  Lord,  let  there  be  Lights — 

Let  there  be  Night 

"  What  of  the  night  1 
I  stand  upon  the  shore  of  the  great  Sea, 

And  my  dim  light 
Is  flickering  in  the  night- wind  ; — answer  me 
Watchman  above  me  on  the  distant  Height, 

What  of  the  night  ] " 


«  Tilts  of  the  night 
Tired  Pilgrim  through  the  shadows  and  the  mist. 

There  shall  be  Light, 
The  fair  Dawn  cometh  shortly  up  the  East : 


— Also,  for  toilwom  hands  and  fiuling  si^ 
There  ahall  be  Night" 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

It  is  the  Night ; 
The  Pilgrim  lays  him  down  at  last  to  rest 

Among  the  lilies  white, 
Rest  for  the  toilwom  hands  and  umous  bns 
In  those  dim  shadows  underneath  the  Heigbt, 

In  the  still  Night 

It  is  the  Night ; 
He  sleepeth  well  beneath  those  soft  grey  skiei 

After  the  fight. 
The  Night  is  come  upon  him,  and  he  lies 
Wrapped  closely  from  all  earthly  sound  or  og 

In  God's  still  Night 

It  is  the  Night, 
And  Qod  has  given  His  Beloved  sleep. 

The  stars  are  bright^ 
And,  as  he  lieth  in  those  shadows  deep, 
The  Watchman  bendeth  o'er  him  from  the  He^ 

And  guards  his  Night 
*  «  *  « 

It  is  the  Day; 
The  Pilgrim  gets  him  up  unto  the  Hei^t^— 

All  shadows  fled  away — 
To  the  broad  sunshine  of  Eternal  Light, 
Unto  the  face  of  God,  which  shines  alway 

In  the  glad  Day. 

It  is  the  Day ; 
No  more  sad  watchings  by  the  midnight  Sei^ 

— No  twilight  grey, 
But,  crowned  with  light  and  immortality, 
He  stands  from  henceforth,  triumphing  alway 

In  God's  own  Day. 

July  M64.  ^  * 
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"BLACK    BUT    COMELY." 


SoiraL  6. 


HESE  are  the  words  of  the  spouse,  and, 

like  maDy  of  her  other  expressions, 

seem  to  indicate  that  this  precious 

little  book  is  a  spiritual  allegory,  for 

1    in  actual  life  what   beloved   bride 

would   so  describe    herself   to  her 

companion)     But  though  they  are 

of  the  great  body  which  constitutes 

e  the  Lamb's  wife,"  they  are  equally 

at  utterance  of  every  individual  member. 

a  crystal  the  unity  of  the  mass  is  com- 

an  infinite  number  of  smaller  crystals, 

>f  which  is  identical  in  figure  with  the 

which  it  helps  to  build  up ;  so  is  it  also 

lurch.     The  Church  is  composed  of  an 

number  of  individual  saints;  and  the 

the  Church  differ  from  each  other  not  in 

but  in  magnitude.     The  Church  is  but' 

an  enlarged  believer  and  the  believer 

miniature  Church ;  and  equally  on  the 

ktform  of  a  dispensation  and  on  the 

latform  of  a  solitary  human  heart  are 

forces  waging  their  gigantic  struggle, 

[sely  similar  ebbings  and  flowings, — and 

iike  tending  toward  the  same  assured 

)erhaps,  the  very  deepest  conviction 
e  Holy  Spirit  produces  in  every  soul 
X)  his  teaching,  is  that  of  its  own  f right- 
dty.  No  word  whatever  does  the  saint 
I  a  fuller  assurance  of  its  truth  than 
im  hlackJ*  The  unconverted  man,  nay, 
ary  Christian  has  no  conception  what- 
le  self-loathing  which  fills  the  soul  that 
the  light  of  Qod's  presence.  Ah!  if 
^ill  keep  his  good  conceit  of  himself,  let 
)ld  Adam  says,  "keep  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  heart."  For  he  shows  us  that  our 
ife  is  one  wholly  "alienated  from  the 
od"  (Eph.  iv.  18),  being  ''jUled  with  all 
»ttsness "  (Eom.  L  29) ;  and  that  even 
counts  its  very  righteousnesses  are  only 
ags"  (Isa.  bdv.  6).  Others,  as  well  as 
y  saint,  confess  freely  that    they  are 


sinners ;  but  oh  how  different  their  felt  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  vileness !  For  while  the  world 
acknowledges  itself  unclean,  defiled  by  careless 
walking,  it  has  the  feeling  that  greater  watchful- 
ness might  have  kept  it  clean,  and  that  even  yet, 
with  due  effort,  it  could  make  itself  at  least  a 
little  fairer.  But  the  well-instructed  saint  knows 
better.  He  has  consciously  done  his  utmost,  and 
it  has  all  worse  than  failed.  He  has  watched 
against  falling  into  his  besetting  sins,  and,  by 
seeming  success  perhaps,  has  fallen  into  pride. 
He  has  striven  to  destroy  the  publican  within 
him,^  and  has  only  succeeded  in  strengthening  the 
pharisee.     He  has  always  been — 

**  Woise  for  mending,  washed  to  fouler  stains; " 

and  slowly  but  surely  has  he  learned  that  it  is 
not  merely  dirt  on  the  skin  that  disfigures  him, 
but  that  the  akin  itself  is  the  jet  black  skin  of  a 
negro.  All  his  washing  with  soap,  and  nitre,  and 
snow-water,  has  only  made  him  more  conscious 
of  his  "  blackness"  Blessed  depths,  out  of  which 
to  cry  unto  Qod,  for  it  is  down  among  them  that 
the  soul  most  easily  finds  that  gracious  Saviour, 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  who 
always  brings  the  birth  of  heavenly  hope  out  of 
our  utter  self-despair. 

Yes,  "  I  am  black,"  is  the  universal  cry  of  the 
true  heaven-bom  souL  Therefore,  says  Abraham^ 
"  I  am  but  dust  and  ashes."  "  Less  than  the 
least  of  all  thy  mercies,"  says  Jacob.  "  Behold, 
I  am  vile ;"  "I  abhor  myself,"  says  Job.  "  I  am 
a  worm,"  says  David;  *'a  beast,"  says  Asaph; 
"  more  brutish  than  any  man,"  says  Agar.  "  Woe 
is  me,  for  I  am  undone,"  says  Isaiah.  '*  I  am 
not  worthy  to  bear  his  shoes,"  says  the  Baptist; 
"  not  worthy  that  he  should  come  under  my  roof," 
says  the  centurion;  "a  dog,"  says  the  Syro- 
Phoenician.  "  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  says  he 
who  was  nothing  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles ; 
for  every  member  of  the  bride  is  taught  to  feel 
"  /  am  hlackr 

And  it  is  so  still.  ''Much  broken  under  a 
sense  of  my  exceeding  wickedness^  which  no  eye 
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can  see  but  thine,"  says  M*Chcyne.  "  The  vilest 
dunghill  worm  that  ever  went  to  heaven,"  says 
the  dying  Baxter.  **  I  think  I  am  the  most  vile, 
ungrateful  servant  that  ever  Jesus  Christ  em- 
ployed in  his  Church,"  says  the  amiable  Pearce. 
^All  that  I  am  is  odious  in  thy  sight,"  says 
Pascal  "  0  what  a  horrid  depth  of  pride  and 
hypocrisy  do  I  find  in  my  heart,"  says  A.  Fuller. 
^  I  know  not  how  to  express  better  what  my  sins 
appear  to  me  to  be  than  by  heaping  infinite  upon 
infinite,  and  multiplying  infinite  by  infinite,"  says 
Edwards.  "  I  think  I  grieve  the  Lord  more  than 
any  other;  I  have  a  harder,  blinder,  and  more 
carnal  heart  than  others,"  says  Frazer  of  Brea. 
"  I  know  that  I  am  everything  that  is  bad  summed 
up  in  one,  and  that  I  deserve  ten  thousand  times 
over  the  hottest  place  in  hell,"  says  Payson.  "  For 
my  part,  I  feel  the  most  vile  of  any  creature  liv- 
ing ;  and  I  am  sure  sometimes  there  is  not  such 
another  existing  on  this  side  hell,"  says  Brainerd. 

And  so  on ;  for  just  in  measure  as  each  soul  is 
truly  taught  of  Qod,  it  abhors  itself,  and  confesses, 
"  I  am  black,"  till  the  world  wonders  at  what  it 
counts  extravagance,  and  often  suspects  the  self- 
loathing  one  to  be  guilty  in  secret  of  awful  sins. 
But  nay,  O  world !  be  easy  on  this  score.  The 
evils  that  cast  down  the  spiritual  man  to  the  belly 
of  hell  in  penitence  and  shame  are  evils  thou  never 
dreamest  of — evils  in  thy  estimate  so  infinitesi- 
mally  small  that  thy  microscopic  search  could 
never  detect  them  in  thee.  What  thou  countest 
thy  virtues  are  the  very  things  that  break  the 
heart  of  thy  weeping  neighbour. 

But  though  thus  black,  0  with  what  boundless 
joy  does  the  believer  add,  "  I  am  comely,"  or  I 
am  beautiful,  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in 
chap.  vL  4 ;  black  in  myself,  but  beautiful  in  my 
Saviour ;  black  as  the  dingy  tents  of  the  Kedar 
Arabs,  but  beautiful  as  the  snow-white  draperies 
of  the  most  tasteful  of  monarchs.  For  God  '*  beau- 
tifies the  meek  with  his  salvation,"  Ps.  cbdx.  4 ; 
yea,  he  makes  such  an  one  ''  perfect  in  beauty 
through  his  own  comeliness,  which  he  puts  upon 
him "  (Ezek.  xvl  14).  Surely  the  soul  that  has  the 
''beauty  of  the  Lord"  upon  it  cannot  but  be 
"satisfied  with  his  mercy"  (Ps.  xc.  17,  14). 

But  for  this  comeliness  the  believer  goes  even 
out  of  himself  to  Christ  as  "  the  Lord  our  righte- 
ousness" (Jer.  xxiil  6).     He  ''puts  on  Christ" 


(Rom.  ziiL  14).  And  so  adorned,  no  wonder  thit 
even  among  the  "  brightest  and  best  of  the  sou 
of  the  morning,"  he  wears  "  the  best  robe"  (Lake 
XV.  22),  for  there  are  no  angel  garments  like  the 
garments  washed  "  in  the  blood  of  the  Linb'* 
(Rev.  vii  14) ;  and  no  seraph's  beaaty  like  tlw 
beauty  of  the  soul  made  '^  whiter  than  snoii "  ffi 
11  7).  For  faith's  righteousness  is  the  lighteoos- 
ness  of  God  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ;  and  the  wonde^wo!k• 
ing  hand  which  has  begun  to  adorn  her  shill 
never  cease  till  she  be  presented  worthy  of  her 
Lord,  without  spot  or  wrinkle^  or  any  such  thing 
all  glorious  withifiy  and  having  her  clothing  viti- 
out  of  wrought  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  13). 

And  the  blackness  and  the  beaaty  are  now  both 
present.     Her  cry  is  not,  "  I  was  once  black,  bnt  I 
am  comely  now  " — it  is,  ^  I  am  black  now,  and 
yet  I  am  comely  too."     Just  like  Paul  in  his  ladt 
and  ripest  days  on  earth,  who  yet  says,  "Sinnen 
of  whom  I  AH  chie£"    For  fiuth  never  gets  rest 
in  self,  and  never  sees  anything  bnt  hideoiu  blidc* 
ness  in  self,  blackness  ever  growing  more  Udeoa 
as  her  eyes  in  the  light  of  God's  presenee  gxm 
increasingly  keen  to  discern  it     And  lo  Aivn 
out  of  all  confidence  in  the  flesh,  she  rqoieei 
simply  in  Christ  Jesus  (PhiL  iii  3).    And  dnwiig 
near,  "accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  she  keeps  hendf 
wrapped  in  this  "linen  clean  and  whiter"  and  en 
feel  without  terror  that  the  eyes  of  flame  an 
searching  her  through  and  through,  for  shebovi 
that  the  laver  of  blood  has  made  her  dean  "efOX 
whit)"  and  that  in  Christ  her  head  she  is  "peHiMi 
in  beauty." 

Ah,  my  reader,  what  do  you  know  of  thisdeil- 
ing  with  God  daily  and  hourly  in  the  name  of  hs 
Son  ?  It  is  well  to  know  all  the  theory  of  GoiTi 
way  of  peace,  to  be  able  to  explain  it  to  otiieit-' 
but  how  do  you  find  yourself  able  to  use  GhnA 
not  before  men,  but  before  God  in  the  Hdf  t' 
Holies.  It  is  by  thus  dealing  constantly  viA 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  thus  dwelling  within  thi 
veil,  that  we  are  taught  to  utter  in  other  frahi* 
than  most  of  us  do,  "  I  am  black  but  comdy; 
and  to  realize  in  a  fulness  of  power  that  feweqoji 
Gk>d's  amazing  grace  that  has  stooped  tosodi* 
depth  to  raise  creatures  so  guilty  to  such  a  heig^ 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  trains  a  soul,  he  teaehci 
it  both  these  branches  at  once.  The  one  is  needea 
to  check  the  abuse  of  the  other.     What  God  htf 
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joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
alas,  it  is  often  done,  but  always  to  the 
lal  loss  of  those  who  do  it  If  we  dwell 
idnsively  on  the  blackness  of  sel^  and  some 
dng  it,  we  lose  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and 
iven  away  out  of  Qod's  warm  and  life-giving 
ice  into  the  cold,  dismal,  chilling  regions  of 
bondage,  where  we  are  benumbed  with  fears 
oubts,  and  joy  and  strength  die  out,  and  life 
is  all  but  gone.  While  again,  if  we  dwell 
[dusiyely  on  the  beauty  and  the  privilege  in 
^  Jesus,  and  some  are  doing  it^  we  forget 


what  we  truly  are,  and  lose  the  deep,  deep 
humility  that  becomes  us  before  Qod,  and  the 
tenderness  and  graciousness  that  becomes  us  before 
men.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  keeps  us  under  the 
power  of  both  these  needed  truths,  humbled 
always  but  not  depressed,  happy  always  but  not 
intoxicated ;  most  reverent  when  we  are  brought 
most  nigh,  most  confident  when  we  are  laid  most 
completely  in  the  dust,  humbly,  happily  singing 
ever,  "  I  am  black  but  comely." 


J.  D. 


JufU  S4, 1864. 
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HAHATH  AHD  THE  NOETHERK  BOKDEE  OF  ISEAEL. 


iROM  Dan  to  Beersbeba**  was  in  olden  days 
the  popular  expression  for  ^*  aU  Pales- 
tine." "  The  throne  of  David  was  set 
over  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersbeba'* 
(2  Sam.  ill  10) ;  "  The  king  said  to 
Joab,  Qo  now  through  aU  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beenbeba,  and 
number  the  people,  that  I  may  know  the 
ler  of  the  people**  (zxiv.  2).  The  phrase  has  be- 
a  world's  proverb ;  and  yet  I  have  reason  to  be- 
that  it  is  often  sadly  misunderstood  by  Biblical 
nts ;  and  I  know  that  it  formed  the  basis  of  one 
e  gioMest  blunders  in  Bisbop  Colenso's  unfortunate 
—that  in  which  he  compares  the  numbers  of  the 
ilitfli  with  the  extent  of  Canaan, 
a  and  Beeisheba  were  the  northern  and  southern 
•  of  the  countiy  allotted  to  the  twelve  tribes  by 
m,  and  actually  possessed  by  them.  Two  other 
-nuuks  are  also  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian. 
Joshua  took  all  that  land . . .  from  the  mount  Hatak 
goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Btudlrgad  in  the  valley  of 
iDon  under  mount  Hermon*'  (Josh.  xL  17) ;  and 
D,  <<  These  are  the  kings  which  Israel  smote .... 
t  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  mount 
tk  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  which  Joshua  gave  unto 
tribes  of  Israel  for  a  possession*'  (xii.  7).  Mount 
kk  vaa  in  the  parallel  of  Beersheba,  and  Baal-gad  is 
Heal  with  Banias,  four  miles  east  of  Dan.  These 
were  the  limits  of  what  we  may  call  ''  the  land  of 
stnoD."  "  The  land  of  promise"  was  much  lai^r. 
oondaries  are  defined  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  to 
ham  i—**^  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  cove- 
with  Abraham,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given 
\mi,frwn  the  rwtr  of  Eigfy^  unto  the  grtaJt  river, 


the  river  Euphrates^  (Qen.  xv.  18).  The  promise  was 
renewed  to  Israel  in  the  desert,—''  I  will  set  thy  bounds 
from  the  Bed  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines, 
and  from  the  desert  (of  Sinai)  unto  the' river**  (Eu- 
phrates). This  wide  territory,  extending  from  Egypt  on 
the  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  north, 
was  promised  upon  conditions ;  the  people  were  on  their 
part  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  their  Qod,—''  If  thou 
sbalt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak, 
then ....  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee  and  bring 
thee,"  &C.  (Exod.  xxiiL  22-31).  Israel  did  not  fulfil  the 
conditions,  and,  therefore,  the  wbole  land  was  not  given 
to  them ;  "  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  said.  Because  that  this  people  hath  trans* 
gressed  my  covenant  which  I  commanded  their  f&thers, 
and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice,  /  also  wiU  not 
henceforth  drive  out  from  before  them  of  the  nations 
which  Joshua  left  when  he  died,**  &c.  (Judges  IL  20-23 ; 
compare  Josh,  xxiii.  13-16). 

These  facts  were  unknown  to  Bishop  Colenso ;  or,  if 
known,  they  were  unfairly  overlooked,  and  hence  the 
force  of  one  of  his  most  tcdling  but  most  sophistical  ob- 
jections to  the  truth  of  divine  record. 

Before  the  death  of  Moses  a  distinct  revelation  was 
given  to  him  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country  which 
Israel  was  to  occupy.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these 
were  different  both  from  those  in  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  and  those  of  "  the  land  of  possession.'*  On 
the  south  the  border  line  reached  from  Kadesh  to 
the  river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5) ;  while  on  the 
north  it  is  thus  described : — "  This  shall  be  your  north 
border ;  from  the  Qreat  Sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you 
Mount  Hor ;  from  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  unto 
the  entrance  of  Hamatb ;  and  the  goings  forth  of  the 
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border  shall  be  to  Zedad ;  and  the  border  shall  go  on  to 
Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar- 
cnan"  (verses  7-9).  Ban,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the 
northern  limit  of  *'  the  land  of  possession."  Hamath  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  nurtli  of  Dan.  The 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  and  the  plain  of  Hamath,  lie  between  them. 
This  fact  explains  Joshua  xiii.  After  the  division  of 
the  country  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  among  the  tribes 
by  Joshua,  a  large  part  of  tlie  territory  promised  to 
Moses  still  remained,  and  is  minutely  described.  The 
section  lying  on  the  north  is  as  follows : — "  The  land  uf 
the  Qiblites,  and  all  Lebanon  toward  the  sunrising 
(Anti-Lebanon),  from  Baal -gad  under  Mount  Ilermon, 
unto  tlie  entering  into  Hamath ;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  country  from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim, 
and  all  the  Sidonians  "  (verses  5,  6). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  country  given  in  cove- 
nant to  Abraham  extended  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euplirates;  that  promised  to  Moses  extended  from  the 
river  of  E^ypt  to  the  entrance  of  Hamath  :  while  the 
phrase  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  only  eni])raced  the 
territory  actually  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  tribes. 

"  A  land  of  promise"  is  still  in  store  for  the  ancient 
|>eople  of  God.-  Ezekiel  in  pr<>phetic  vision  gives  its 
boundaries,  which  correspond  at  all  points  except  the 
east  with  those  of  Moses.  It  is  only  with  the  north  I 
have  to  do  at  present ;  and  Ezekiel  defines  it  as  fol- 
lows : — '*  This  shall  be  the  border  of  the  land  toward  the 
north  side,  from  the  Great  Sea,  the  way  of  Hcthlon,  as 
men  go  to  Zedad  ;  Hamath,  Berothali,  Sibraim,  which 
is  between  the  border  of  Damascus  and  the  border  of 
Hamath;  Hazar-liatticon,  which  is  by  the  coast  of 
Hauran.  And  the  border  from  the  sea  shall  be  Hazar- 
enan  (xlvii.  15-17). 

These  northern  marches  do  not  lie  in  the  usual  route 
of  travellers.  Comparatively  little  has  been  written 
about  them.  Yet  among  them  were  laid  the  scenes  of 
some  of  the  most  tragic  events  of  Jewish  history.  In 
addition  to  holy  and  historic  interest,  therefore,  a  visit 
to  the  leading  places  may  have  the  charm  of  novelty. 

HAMATH. 

Hamath  is  a  quaint  old  city.  If  one  oould  fancy 
Pompeii  restored  and  repeopled  with  the  men  and 
women  whose  mouldering  bones  are  now  being  dug  up 
from  its  ruins,  it  would  not  present  a  greater  contrast 
to  the  modem  cities  of  the  west  than  Hamath.  For 
thirty  centuries  or  more,  life  has  been  at  a  stand-still 
there.  Everything  is  patriarchal— costume,  manners, 
salutations,  occupations.  The  venerable  elders,  who, 
with  turbaned  heads,  flowing  beards,  and  flowing  robes, 
Bit  daily  in  the  gates,  might  pass  for  the  elders  of  the 
children  of  Hcth  who  bargained  with  Abraham  in  the 
gates  of  Kiijath-arba ;  and  the  Arab  sheikhs,  who  ever 
and  anon  pass  in  and  out,  armed  with  sword  and  spear, 
are  no  unworthy  representatives  of  the  fiery  Ishmael. 
There  is  no  town  iu  the  world  in  which  primeval  life 


can  be  seen  in  such  purity  as  in  Hamath.  The  peqb 
glory  in  it  No  greater  insult  could  be  offered  to  tlm 
than  to  contrast  Hamath  with  the  ciliea  of  the  infidaL 

The  site  of  Hamath  is  picturesque.  It  standi  ia  the 
deep  glen  of  the  Orontes,  whose  broad  rapid  itnni 
divides  it  through  the  centre.  The  banks  are  finei 
with  poplars,  and  the  queer  houses — an  odd  oompOBid 
of  mud  and  marble— rise  like  terracea  along  the  itaef 
slopes.  Four  bridges  span  the  stream,  and  coDuect  ik 
two  quarters  of  the  city.  The  remains  of  antiquity  in 
nearly  all  gone ;  the  citadel  is  a  vast  mound  of  lubliBk; 
the  mosques  are  fast  falling  to  ruin ;  and  the  privito 
houses,  though  in  a  few  cases  splendidly  deconted 
within,  are  huge  shapeless  piles  of  mod  and  timber 

But  the  great  curiosities  of  Hamath  are  its  PeniiD 
wheels,  numl^ers  of  which  are  ranged  along  the  riicr 
side,  turned  by  the  current,  and  raise  water  to  supplj 
the  mosques,  houses,  and  gardens.  Like  eveiything  ebe 
they  are  old  and  crazy ;  and  as  they  turn  lazily  nxnd 
they  creak,  and  groan,  and  squeak,  now  in  deep  fifl 
bass,  now  in  shaip  shrill  treble,  and  now  io  bonid  oa- 
ccrt  of  jarring  somids.  In  the  still  summer  eveai^g 
when  the  shadows  fall  upon  the  river  banks,  biding  thi 
rippling  water  and  the  labouring  wheels,  and  wheDukna 
reigns  over  the  streets  and  hoiuies  of  the  okl  dtf,  tkN 
strange  sounds  swell  up  from  the  gathering  g^ooB,  vd 
echo  through  the  valley,  as  if  the  spirits  of  eril  hid 
broken  from  their  prison-house,  and  were  filling  thiiir 
with  shnek  and  wail. 

Hamath  takes  rank  among  the  oldest  cities  of  Ike 
world,  having  1>een  founded  by  the  youngest  son  d 
Canaan,  some  four  thousand  years  ago  (Qen.  x.  1^  I^ 
was  already  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  at  the  exodoi 
During  the  warlike  rule  of  David  it  was  fon!ed  toyieli 
allegiance  to  Israel  (2  Sam.  viiL  9) ;  bnt  at  a  later  pern' 
Ilamath  had  attained  to  such  power  that  Amos  iJ^ 
guished  it  by  the  name  *'  great"  (vi.  2) ;  and  the  Atfjii* 
monarch  spoke  of  its  conquest  as  among  the  moit  oeb' 
brated  of  his  achievements  (2  Kings  xviiL  34).  Wki 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  was  established  in  nortktf 
Syria  the  name  Hamath  was  changed  to  £piphs&ii,> 
honour  of  Antiochus  EpiphaneSy  but  on  the  oferthr^ 
of  Greek  power  the  Greek  name  disappeared ;  isd  «* 
have  to  this  day  the  old  Hebrew  appellation  Tetsioedii 
its  Arabic  form  Ilumah, 

Hamah  has  still  30,000  inhabitants.  It  has  for  m^ 
centuries  been  the  residence  of  a  remnant  of  theP 
Mohammedan  aristocracy— a  race  now  distingoiibedft' 
poverty,  pride,  and  fanaticism.  They  are  the  detf* 
mined  enemies  of  all  change  alike  in  religion,  lUenM 
art,  and  social  life.  The  age  of  Mohammed  if  wt 
golden  age ;  and  the  literature  of  the  Konn  the  m 
literature  worthy  of  the  name.  Wherever  one  s«* 
with  or  sees  them  strutting  through  the  ^gy  ^*^ 
sitting  in  the  gates,  or  at  their  devotions  in  the  mbui^ 
he  is  immediately  reminded  of  tiie  Pharisee's  pr«r4 
"  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  v^ 

I  once  met  a  distinguished  member  of  this  pnmdni' 
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be  hoQie  of  a  learned  and  liberal  Moslem  friend  in 
BiMU.  The.  conversation  turned  on  the  wondrous 
{MS  of  art  and  science  in  Western  Europe.  Bail- 
ie sletm-enginet,  printing  presses,  the  electric  tele- 
fk|  and  many  other  triumphs  of  modem  discovery, 
ft  spoken  ol  He  listened  with  perfect  calmness  and 
ffiBraice ;  and  as  he  haughtily  stroked  his  beard  he 
r  and  again  muttered  a  few  words,  among  which  I 
kl  detect  the  not  veiy  complimentaiy  Icdfertn  (''  in- 
Wy  A  beautiful  copy  of  the  Koran,  a  gem  of  the 
\n%  press,  was  put  into  his  hand.  He  opened  it 
\  is  printed,"  be  eidaimed,  throwing  it  from  him 
.  viping  hia  fingers  as  if  the  very  touch  was  pol- 

OD. 

drew  hia  attention  to  the  comparative  state  of  Kng- 
i  and  the  Eaat,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
lowed  hun  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in 
ktter— some  grievoua  defect  in  its  government,  and 
ti  &ith-- when  such  a  fatal  check  waa  put  upon  the 
laee  of  art  and  civilization.  His  reply  was  singularly 
acteristic  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  all  orthodox 
himmedana.  It  explains  also,  as  I  believe,  the  true 
ree  of  Turkish  misrale,  "  The  Franks,*'  said  he, 
MMH  the  wiadom  and  the  power  of  janru  (evil 
iti) ;  but  Allah  baa  reserved  for  us  alone  the  tme 
VOL  Za2tfAe;-49i^,glorybetoGodr' 

THE  LABI)  OF  HAMATU. 

Emerging  from  the  glen,  in  which  the  city  standa,  we 
ioonelvea  in  an  open  undulating  plain,  bleak  and 
1  A  patch  of  grain  here,  a  ahepherd  and  hia  flock 
do^  and  a  party  of  Arab  horsemen  hovering  on  the 
in,  are  the  only  objecta  that  break  the  monotony 
kidieaiyiide  acroea  it.  The  little  excitement  of 
pr  one  almost  feels  to  be  a  relief  here.  Shade  there 
tone,  and  green  grass,  except  it  happen  to  be  the 
Bg  season,  is  nowhere  seen.  The  Orontes  is  hid  in 
Imp  bed  some  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Wee  hours  abarp  riding  along  the  line  of  an  old 
nan  highway  brings  ua  again  to  the  brow  of  a  ravine, 
looking  down  the  steep,  ragged  bank,  we  see  the 
ov  river  shooting  along  far  below,  between  rows  of 
o«B  that  atoop  to  kiaa  its  murmuring  waters.  A 
Ige  of  ten  arches,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  Roman, 
1060,  and  Turkish  architects,  spans  the  channel 
ang  it  and  dambering  up  the  southern  bank,  we 
d  amid  the  ruina  of  Arethusa,  an  ancient  episcopal 
•  Traoea  of  walls,  and  gates,  and  streets,  and 
pches,  and  fields  surrounding  them  are  here,  all  now 
ed  and  forsaken. 

fter  wandering  for  a  time  among  the  rains  I  dis- 
led  a  poor  gipsy  crouching  in  terror  beneath  a 
tend  walL  He  waa  the  only  living  being  in  Are- 
i,  and  hia  tale  waa  aad  enough.  The  day  before  he 
rich  and  happy,  the  head  of  a  numeroua  family  and 
\  attached  tribe.  Kow  he  was  alone,  and  a  beggar. 
tents  of  hia  people  had  been  pitched  on  the  banks 
e  Onmtee ;  their  camels  and  goata  w  ere  feeding  on 


the  pkin.  A  troop  of  Anezeh  came  suddenly  upon  them 
and  awept  them  all  away,  camels,  goats,  tents,  women, 
children.  He  with  his  two  sons  escaped  by  plunging 
into  the  river  and  swimming  across.  His  sons  were  on 
the  track  of  the  plunderers,  and  he  was  lurking  here  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  during  the  night  to  effect  the 
release  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  abo  to  recover  hia 
flocks  or  a  sufficient  equivalent.  Property  is  aa  insecure 
still  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  desert  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Job  (Job  114,  15). 

About  three  miles  east  of  Arethusa  is  the  little  village 
of  Zifhin,  probably  identical  with  Ziphron,  which  Moses 
mentions  as  one  of  the  border  cities  of  "  the  promised 
land"  (Num.  xxxiv.  9). 

I  was  anxious  to  visit  the  village,  so  as  to  make  a  full 
siurvey  of  the  northern  "  marches ; "  but  the  Anezeh 
were  reported  to  be  encamped  near  it,  and  the  whole 
pUin  was  scoured  by  their  horsemen.  My  servants  and 
guide  refused  to  accompany  me.  They  even  refused  to 
travel  to  Hums  by  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  for  they 
said  the  Arabs  would  be  sure  to  see  and  plunder  us. 
There  is  a  path  along  the  west  bank,  but  it  is  very  long 
and  very  bad,  and  I  determined  not  to  take  it  whatever 
might  happen.  Seeing  that  aiguments  were  vain,  and 
that  the  sun  was  getting  low,  I  spurred  my  horse  and 
dashed  away  along  the  direct  route.  My  servants  re- 
luctantly followed.  We  met  only  two  Anezeh  cavaliers, 
and  they  thought  it  pradent  to  let  us  pass.  The  muezzin 
waa  calling  the  "faithful"  to  evening  prayera  when  we 
entered  the  gate  of  Emesa. 

EHSSA. 

The  Arab  ITumt,  and  Roman  £meiaf  has  little  of 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest  to  attract  the  traveller. 
It  is  a  clean,  compact,  bustling  town  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, surrounded  by  old  walls  barely  sufiScient  to  repel 
a  sudden  foray  of  Bedawin.  It  waa  celebrated  in  classic 
times  for  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  the  Syrian 
sun-god,  whose  priests  were  princes  of  the  land.  One 
of  them  became  Roman  emperor,  and  is  usually  called 
by  the  name  of  his  deity,  Elagahahu,  Emesa  was  un- 
known in  history  before  the  daya  of  Strabo ;  but  it  ia 
just  possible  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the  Biblical 
Zobahf  which  was  situated  between  Hamath  and  Damas- 
cus (1  Kings  xi.  23 ;  1  Chron.  xviil  3),  and  which  King 
David  conquered  when  endeavouring  to  gain  for  Israel 
the  whole  land  embraced  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
Such  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  2  Sam.  viiL  3 ;  **  David 
smote  also  Hadadezer,  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  as 
he  went  to  recover  his  border  at  tJie  river  Euphrates  " 
(compare  Qen.  xv.  18). 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  Roman  Emesa  is  now  visible 
except  a  few  marble  and  granite  columns  scattered 
about  the  streets,  and  built  up  in  the  modem  waUs. 
The  great  mound  on  which  the  citadel,  and  probably 
also  the  temple,  once  stood,  is  like  an  immense  mbbish 
heap,  and  reminds  one  of  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.    Like  them  it  might  richly  repay  the  labour 
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of  excavation.  There  are  many  other  similar  mounds 
on  the  neigh])ouring  plain.  This  measures  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  circuit  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
height  From  its  summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a  white 
cupola,  I  got  a  most  commanding  view  of  the  "  land  of 
Hamath.''  It  is  a  vast  plain,  stretching  on  the  east 
and  north  to  the  horizon,  and  shut  in  on  tlie  south  and 
west  by  mountain  ridges.  It  embraces  a  circuit  not  less 
than  fifty  miles  in  diameter ;  and  through  it  from  north 
to  south  winds  the  Orontes.  A  short  distance  west  of 
Emesa  is  Bahr  Kades,  a  lake  eight  niilcs  long,  partly, 
if  not  entirely,  artificial,  formed  by  a  great  dam  drawn 
across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  water  thus  raised  is 
conducted  by  canals  to  the  gardens  and  orchards  of 
the  town. 

What  a  noble  plain  must  this  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Syria's  prosperity!  Teeming  with  an  industrious 
population;  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  villages 
whose  sites  are  now  marked  by  shapeless  mounds.  A 
rich  soil,  abundant  wat«r,  a  genial  clime; — "all  the 
gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  Impart"  are  here.  But 
thoy  are  all  wasted.  The  land  of  Ilamath  is  desolate  ; 
the  cities  of  Zobah  are  forsaken. 

"  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  HAMATH." 

Standing  on  the  top  of  the  ruined  citadel,  I  saw  on 
the  western  side  of  the  ]4ain  a  great  opening  or  pass 
through  the  mountains.  On  its  southern  side  the  ridge 
of  liebanoQ  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  ten  thousand 
feet ;  and  on  its  northcm,  the  lower  ridge  of  Bargylus 
terminates  in  a  bluff  promontory.  Between  the  two  lies 
the  only  opening  from  the  land  of  Ilamath  to  the  coast 
of  the  Meiliterranean.  This  is  un([uestionably  'Uhc 
entrance  of  Hamath,"  mentioned  repeatedly  by  the 
sacred  writers  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern 
border.  *'Thi8,"  said  Moses,  ''shall  be  your  north 
border.  From  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you 
Mount  Hor.  From  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your 
border  unto  the  entrance  of  Ilamath^^  (Num.  xxxiv. 
7,8). 

Afterwards,  both  when  sailing  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  when  standing  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  I  saw, 
with  still  more  distinctness,  this  remarkable  pass.  I  saw 
then  how  graphic  was  the  description  of  Moses.  He 
states  that  the  western  border  of  the  land  was  "the 
great  sea."  Then  he  adds,  "  From  the  great  sea  (the 
Mediterranean)  ye  shall  point  out  for  you  Mount  HorP 
The  Hebrew  is  Ilor-ha-har,  "the  mountain  of  the 
mountain;"  that  is,  emphatically,  "the  great  moun- 
tain." It  was  there  before  me— the  majestic  northern 
I>eak  of  Lebanon,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Syria;  its 
glittering  crown  encircled  by  a  halo  of  silvery  clouds. 

"  From  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your  border 
unto  the  entrance  of  Ilamath ^*  that  is,  *'  the  entrance" 
from  the  great  sea.  There  \&  but  one,  and  it  cannot  be 
mistaken.  That  pass  between  Lebanon  and  Bargylus 
is  tlic  only  opening  from  the  coast  into  the  land  of 
Hamath.    I  have  been  told  that  to  this  day  it  is  called 


by  the  people  of  Tripoly  Bab  Hamak^  ''  the  door  d 
Hamath." 

From  "  the  entrance"  the  border  line  was  dnn 
north-east  toward  the  city  of  Hamath  ;  then  mrtb-tvl 
by  Ziphron,  Zedad,and  Hazar-enaD  (Num.  xxxiv.  8, 9). 
Ziphron  we  have  already  seen  in  the  distance;  andie 
shall  now  visit  the  other  two. 

A  NIGHT  MARCH  TO  ZIDAD. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Emesa  I  met  vith  t 
Jacobite  priest  from  the  "  desert  village"  of  Sadod,tlK 
ancient  Zedad.    I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  bim  and  his 
flock.    The  Sududlyeh  are  aU  members  of  tbe  Jacobite 
Church,  and  constitute  the  only  remnant  of  that  udot 
sect  in  Syria.    They  are  poor  and  oppressed,  bat  indis- 
trious  and  brave.    In  their  desert  home  they  lire  in 
comparative  comfort,  notwithstanding  the  tTnooyof 
the  Turks,  the  exactions  of  tbe  Bedawtn,  and  wint  ii 
sometimes  more  severely  felt  than  either,  the  nDcetnig 
enmity  of  the  whole  body  of  their  fellow-Obristisns.  U 
is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  various  Chro&ii 
sects  in  Syria  hate  each  other  with  a  bitter  hatred,  vA 
often  use  their  influence  witli  Turkish  mien  to  oppntf 
and  8iK)il  their  brethren.    The  Jacobites  of  Sodod  bul 
suffered  much  in  this  way;  and  it  had  been  mypiod 
fortune  to  secure  for  them  relief  from  cruel  vrmg. 
They  were  now  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  gnUtode. 
In  the  name  of  his  people  the  priest  gave  me  a  prenag 
invitation  to  Sudud,  and  I  gladly  accepted  it 

Zedad  lies  eight  hours  south-east  of  Emesa,  acrwa" 
open,  desolate  plain.  We  left  the  city  a  little  before 
sunset,  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  autumn.  Tbe  air  was 
fresh  and  balmy ;  but  after  five  long  months  d  dond- 
less  sky  and  burning  sunshine,  no  wonder  "  tbe  bttTPn 
seemed  as  brass  and  the  earth  as  iron."  IfbandBT 
friend  the  priest  and  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  r«opl£i 
mounted  on  mules  and  donkeys,  waiting  for  ns  outside 
the  gate.  I  was  stnick  with  the  venerable  sod  oiea 
noUe  appearance  of  the  old  man ;  and  I  thonglit  be 
might  be  reganled  as  no  unworthy  representative,  ^o 
far  at  least  as  outward  aspect  was  concerned,  of  tbe 
Syrian  episcoiioi  in  primitive  times.  His  eye  wu  brigbtf 
his  cheek  bronzed,  and  his  flowing  beard  white  ai  tfes 
snow-drift.  He  wore  a  black,  high-crowned,  ciitdtf 
cap ;  a  close  under  garment  of  crimson  satin,  bAD* 
round  the  waist  by  a  girdle ;  and  over  all  was  thnm* 
long  loose  robe  of  black  serge.  He  rode  a  stoat  nak* 
whose  well-padded  saddle  and  bonsings  were  cfit* 
mented  with  numerous  red  and  black  tasseb,  cowriOr 
and  silver  charms. 

A  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  MeskiaA 
a  little  hamlet  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Sudod,!*^ 
forming  one  of  the  outposts  of  habitation  on  the  \^^ 
Emesa.  Here  we  halted  to  await  the  formatioD  fi** 
caravan  and  the  light  of  the  moon.  Tbe  road  fr* 
Emesa  to  Sudud  is  very  dangerous  dnring  thesntntfi- 
The  Anezeh  and  Beni-Shem&l  are  then  encamliw 
around  the  fountains  of  Kuryetein  and  Salemtyeli.*'*? 
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twaid ;  and  their  horsemen  scour  the  plain  up 
J  gates  of  the  city,  stripping  stray  travellers, 
^  caravans,  and  driving  off  flocks  and  herds. 
I  told  me  that  they  have  spies  in  Emesa,  and 
ux>uts  along  the  leading  roads,  who  give  due 
the  tribe  of  every  favourable  opportunity  for 
The  poor  vilhigers  suffer  severely.  Their 
f  grain  are  closely  watched,  and  not  unfre- 
le  hard-earned  gatherings  of  a  whole  year  are 
-  in  one  raid, 
does  not  the  government  protect  you?*'  I 

a;ovemment!"  he  exclaimed  with  surprise; 
smment  does  nothing  but  collect  its  taxes ! " 
lie  was  the  picture  which  the  old  prophets 
Syria's  future !  '*  The  sjioilers  are  come  upon 
)laces  through  the  wilderness :  for  the  sword 
rd  shall  devoiur  from  the  one  end  of  the  land 
e  other  end  of  the  land:  no  flesh  shall  have 
'hey  have  sown  wheat  but  shall  reap  thorns ; 
I  put  themselves  to  p%in,  but  shall  not  profit ; 
shall  be  ashamed  of  your  revenues,  because  of 
anger  of  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xii.  12, 13).  "  They 
their  bread  with  carefulness,  and  drink  their 
h  astonishment,  that  her  land  may  be  desolate 
bat  is  therein,  hecaute  of  the  violence  of  all 
!  dweU  therein"  (Ezek.  xii.  19). 
the  moon  rose  the  order  was  given  to  march, 
ran  was  much  larger  than  I  expected.  There 
lit  sixty  Sudidtyeh,  all  armed  with  guns,  be- 
lozen  or  two  of  traders  from  Emesa  and 
and  the  animals— camels,  mules,  and  don- 
ly  probably  have  numbered  two  hundred, 
(t,  and  the  sheikh  of  Sudud  who  rode  a  good 
)k  the  lead,  and  asked  me  to  join  them,  after 
net  orders  to  all  strangers,  as  they  valued 
)ty,  not  to  leave  the  main  body  for  a  single 
nd  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
sped.  Our  pace  was  somewhat  slow,  but 
(Tot  a  voice  was  heard,  and  the  only  sound  the 
detect  was  the  dull  muffled  tread  of  men  and 
m  the  dusty  soil  The  pale  moon  shed  her 
ht  on  the  grey  plain,  half  revealing,  half  con- 
nd  the  long  compact  body  of  men  and  animals, 
oiselessly  over  the  bleak  waste,  had  a  strange 
x>k  that  almost  alarmed  one. 
untry  was  at  fipt  perfectly  flat;  but  after 
some  hours  it  became  more  and  more  undu- 
id  broken  by  wadys  and  dry  torrent  beds, 
of  these  we  descended,  and  marched  for  a 
nore.  I  saw  that  the  sheikh  was  now  all 
ind  watchfulness ;  and  that  my  reverend 
10  for  a  time  had  been  nodding  on  his  careful 
sed  himself  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
concluded  that  this  was  a  dangerous  part  of 
and  my  thoughts  were  soon  rather  unpleas- 
ized. 
eikh  after  the  words  of  the  priest  trotted 


ahead,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  We  went  on  as 
before;  but,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  slower.  The 
sheikh  had  not  been  absent  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
when  he  came  back  at  a  canter,  and,  pushing  on  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  caravan,  cried  in  a  deep  earnest 
whisper,  "ffauwdu  /**  (halt).  The  caravan  stopped  in 
a  moment  So  still  and  statue-like  did  the  whole  be- 
come, that  one  could  have  imagined  his  voice  had 
turned  them  to  stone.  A  moment  more  and  I  saw  that 
every  gun  was  unslung,  and  that  the  leading  men 
gathered  round  their  chief.  Oallopping  up  to  the 
group,  I  demanded  what  was  wrong.  *^ Arabs"  was 
the  reply,  and  it  was  enough  to  explain  all 

The  sheikh,  who  was  well  mounted,  now  unslung  his 
rifle,  examined  the  priming  of  his  pistols,  and  told  his 
people  to  remain  steady  and  quiet  while  he  went  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre.  I  joined  him.  After  riding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  we  came  to  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
valley,  where  it  appeared  to  open  into  a  great  undu- 
lating plateau.  Here  we  stopped,  and  my  companion, 
touching  my  arm,  pointed  to  a  rising  ground  in  the 
distance  on  the  left,  and  said,  **Sh4f" 

''Those  are  trees,"  I  said;  but  that  instant  my  horse, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  his  race,  pricked  up  his  ears, 
raised  his  head,  and  gave  a  low  angry  snort. 

'*  They  must  be  Arabs,  and  mounted,"  I  now  added. 

"  Your  horse  tells  you  that." 

"  Can  we  not  get  nearer  them  ?"  I  asked. 

"No.  If  we  advance  a  yard  beyond  this  rock  their 
sharp  eyes  will  detect  us.  The  Arab  has  the  eye  of  the 
eagle  when  on  a  foray." 

I  had  fortunately  my  double  field  glass  slung  at  my 
side.  Taking  it  out  and  tiuming  it  on  the  party  I  saw 
them  distinctly,  and,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  my 
companion;  told  him  their  numbers  and  equipments  in 
a  moment. 

"There  are  seven  horsemen  armed  with  spears. 
They  are  advancing  slowly  this  way  in  line." 

''Are  there  only  seven?  Can  you  make  out  no 
more  V*  were  the  eager  questions  of  my  companion. 

"  None ;  not  another  man,"  I  replied,  as  I  examined 
them  closely  again  with  the  glass.  "  But  stay— what 
is  yon  on  the  crest  of  that  rising  ground  away  fiirther 
to  the  right  ?  More  Arabs,  as  I  live  !  A  large  body- 
some  on  horseback,  some  on  dromedaries.  I  see  their 
spears  glittering  in  the  moonlight." 

"  What^s  their  number  ?"  demanded  the  sheikh. 

**  Forty,  at  least ;  and  each  dromedary  carries  two. 
I  see  their  outline  distinctly  against  the  clear  sky." 

"  It  is  nffhitzu  of  the  Beni-Shem&l,"  said  the  sheikh, 
sadly  and  bitterly.  "  God  help  my  poor  people ;  we 
are  all  lost!" 

"May  we  not  escape  yet?"  I  replied.  "See,  tlie 
main  body  is  going  southward,  and  must  cross  the 
valley  at  least  half  a  mile  ahead.  If  your  people  keep 
quiet  they  cannot  be  seen  in  the  valley." 

"  True.  But  these—look  at  these,"  the  shiekh  said, 
pointing  to  the  Arabs  wo  had  first  seen,  and  who  still 
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continued  slowly  to  advance,  "  will  not  they  discover 
us?" 

I  turned  my  glass  upon  them,  and  then  said :  '*  They 
are  coming  down  straight  upon  us.  Come  in  closer  or 
they  will  see  you,  for  they  are  evidently  keeping  a  sharp 
look  out." 

At  the  place  where  we  stood  a  jagged  limestone  rock, 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  projected  from  the  northern 
bank.  The  side  next  us  was  deeply  excavated,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  natural  cave.  Round  it  the  valley 
turned  at  a  sharp  angle.  We  were  thus  completely 
hidden  from  all  in  front,  while  about  a  hundred  yards 
behind  us  was  another  bluff,  and  a  slight  curve  in  the 
glen,  serving  in  a  great  measure  to  conceal  the  caravan 
even  from  us.  The  danger  that  threatened,  and  the 
critical  nature  of  our  position,  made  me  examine  care- 
fully and  minutely  every  feature  of  the  glen.  I  now 
saw  that  from  the  main  body  we  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and  should  the  others  pass  in  front  of  the  rock  we  had 
eveiy  chance  to  escape  their  notice  also;  but  should 
they  come  round  it  nothing  could  save  us. 

"  Go  you  back  to  your  people,"  I  said  to  my  com- 
panion, '*  keep  them  close  and  perfectly  still.  I  shall 
remain  here  to  watch  the  Arabs.  If  they  pass  this 
rock,  or  in  any  other  way  discover  the  caravan,  you  may 
rely  on  me  either  to  be  with  you  or  give  you  due  warning. 
Meantime,  have  your  men  prepared;  and  should  the 
worst  come  yon  have  sixty  muskets." 

He  was  off  in  an  instant.  I  then  dismounted,  and 
drew  my  horse  dose  in  under  the  projecting  ledge. 
Through  a  rent  I  had  command  of  the  advancing  party 
and  the  whole  valley.  The  Arabs  came  straight  to- 
wards me.  Already  I  could  hear  their  voices.  They 
were  splendidly  mounted.  When  about  to  descend  into 
the  glen  they  turned  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  steep  bank 
and  some  broken  ledges.  "  \Ve  are  safe ! "  I  inwardly 
exclaimed.  The  nearest  of  them  was  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  distant,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom his  horse  suddenly  started  and  neighed.  My  horse 
was  about  to  reply,  when  by  a  check  of  the  bridle  I 
silenced  him ;  and  the  wise  creature  seemed  to  know 
my  danger.  The  whole  party  halted.  "  What's  here  V* 
they  cried,  and  they  looked  all  round.  The  man  next 
me  wheeled  round  and  advanced.  It  was  an  anxious 
and  a  critical  moment.  The  lives  of  many  seemed  now 
to  hang  upon  a  thread.  The  Arab  was  on  one  side  of 
the  rock,  and  I  on  the  other.  I  saw  the  point  of  his 
long  tufted  spear  a  few  feet  above  me ;  but  I  could  not 
see  the  man,  as  I  dared  not  raise  my  head.  Should  he 
move  forward  another  yard,  or  should  my  horse  make 
the  slightest  motion,  we  were  lost.  With  my  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  and  my  hand  on  the  horse's  neck,  I  stood 
like  a  statue,  prepared,  should  he  pass  the  rock,  to 
make  a  bold  dash  forward,  which  I  knew  would  drive 
him  back  to  his  companions.  I  can  never  forget  that 
moment  of  sus|»ense.  It  was  soon  over.  I  heard  a  call 
from  his  companions,  then  the  ring  of  his  horse's  feet  on 
the  stones  in  the  dry  torrent  bed.    I  put  up  my  head 


again,  and  saw  the  whole  parly  aacend  the  aoutfa  Uak, 
and  in  five  minutes  they  were  out  of  light  I  moonttd 
and  followed  cautiously,  and  had  the  intenae  KtiifirD- 
tion  of  seeing  them  and  their  friendB  ride  cff  at  t 
quickened  pace  away  acroas  the  desert 

After  half  an  hour's  halt  the  caraYan  agun  ituted, 
and  we  reached  Sudud  just  as  the  first  dawn  of  moniiig 
appeared  in  the  east  So  ended  my  x^ght  march.  I 
have  described  it  here  for  a  twofold  puipoie :— to  lene 
as  an  illustration  of  modem  life  on  the  boiden  of  tk 
Syrian  desert ;  and  to  show  bow  true  waa  the  BiUe 
picture  of  the  Ishmaelite,  "  His  hand  will  be  agaiuk 
every  man  ;"  and  how  true  the  predictiom  of  the  di^ 
turbed  state  of  Palestine^  *'No  flesh  shall  haTS  peaot* 

ZEDAA. 

Sudud  is  still  a  laige  village ;  thoagh  it  does  not  ooi- 
tain  a  single  vestige  of  antiquity  except  a  fewfragoMoU 
of  columns  built  up  in  the  mud  wails  of  the  moden 
houses.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardena  and  cnltivatai 
fields,  irrigated  by  a  stream  from  one  of  those  BtiaD|B 
subterranean  aqueducts,  which  one  leea  so  frequealllf  os 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  people  are  aU  ChnitiaDi; 
and  though  their  ecclesiastical  language  la  Sjim,  ihtj 
speak  and  understand  Arabic  alone.  The  priests  thovai 
me  some  old  Syriac  mauuscriptay  one  or  two  of  viuck 
were  on  vellum;  but  they  were  poody  written, udoC 
no  literary  value. 

The  name  of  Zedad  has  not  been  onoe  named  iahii— 
tory  since  that  time  when  Moeea  defined  ao  miantely 
the  northern  border  of  Palestine.  How  atraoge  to  ind 
it  still  here,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  thmr- 
sand  years,  with  its  name  little  changed ! 

HAZA&-ENiil. 

'<  The  goings  out  of  it  (the  border)  shall  be  atHSwr^ 
enan.**  This  Hazar-enan,  or,  as  the  word  ngnitev 
*<  Village  of  Fountains,"  stood,  therefore,  at  the  nortb^ 
west  comer  of  the  promised  land ;  and  oooao^pa^ 
east  or  south-east  of  Sudud.  Three  houn  aooth-eMt  of 
Sudud  is  Hawarin,  a  small  village  with  aome  aaciest 
ruins.  The  name  might  possibly  be  a  comptioa  ef 
Hazar-enan ;  but  there  is  no  foontain  then,  as  I  sib 
told,  for  I  did  not  visit  it,  and  this  &ct  appean  fital  tP 
the  identity. 

In  my  way  back  from  Palmyr*  to  Bamaacot  (tf^ 
Family  Treasury  for  July)  |  arrived  on  the  evening  ^ 
the  second  day  at  the  laige  village  of  KwyeUin,  vk)^ 
stands  in  the  centre  of  that  long  valley  described  abort 
as  running  Wiestward  from  the  desert  citgr.  Itistvea^ 
two  hours  march  from  Palmyra,  about  the  aame  fro* 
Damascus,  and  six  south-east  fh>m  Sudud.  Here  n* 
copious  fountains,— the  only  onea  of  any  note  in  thi 
whole  of  that  vast  arid  region.  The  flebrev  itf^ 
Hamr-enan  signifies,  as  I  have  said,  ^  YiDag?  ^ 
fountains  ;*'  and  the  Arabic  word  KuryeUii^  ^'^ 
villages."  The  ruins  scattered  among  the  laoeB  ^ 
gardens  show  that  Kureytein  was  once  a  j^ace  of  ^ 
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;  and  the  name,  In  conjunction  with  the  old 
diurch,  enahles  ns  to  identify  it  wit^  the  Greek 
I  city  of  KoradecL 

lince  my  visit  I  have  heen  convinced  that  this 
ig-loat  Hazar-enan,  mentioned  by  Moses  as  the 
itern  landmark  of  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  9) ;  and 
d  as  lying  between  the  borders  of  Hamath  and 
is  (zlviL  17;  zlviii.  1).  If  this  be  so,  the  north- 
sr  line  is  now  pretty  fhlly  ascertained. 
1*8  border  is  so  &r  identical  with  that  of  Moses, 
this  point  it  varies;  Ezekiel  indudes  the  king- 
Damascus  ;  Moses  exdndes  it ;  and  therefore 
jaws  his  line  westward  from  Hazaa^enan  to 
ind  then  south  through  Goele-Syria  to  the  Jor- 
aphan,  the  next  point  alter  Hazar,  is  unknown; 
lust  pay  a  visit  to  Biblah. 

BIBLAH. 

it  visit  to  Riblah  1  have  elsewhere  described 
fears  in  Damascus,"  voL  il) ;  my  second  dates 
ee  years  later. 

ig  Sudud  with  the  dawn,  accompanied  only  by 
lervants  and  a  guide,  I  crossed  the  dreary  plain 
\  (three  hours).  It  was  rather  a  hazardous  ride, 
f  after  the  experience  of  the  "  night  march.** 
red  in  safety,  however,  greatly  to  the  surprise 
x>d  friend  the  Aga  of  Hasya,  who  assured  me 

Bedawtn  were  keeping  the  whole  country  in 
on,  and  had  made  the  main  road  to  Damascus 
de. 

wo  hours  re^t,  and  a  substantial  breakfast  in  the 
spitable  castle,  I  mounted  again  uid  set  out  for 

My  route  still  lay  in  the  plain;  but  the  north- 
ts  of  Anti-Lebanon  now  rose  up,  bare  and  stern, 
>n  my  lefL  In  an  hour  I  passed  through  a  gap 
itersects  the  ridge  near  its  termination ;  and 
ither  houT^s  gallop  brought  me  to  Riblah. 
I  retains  its  ancient  name,  though  scarce  a  frag- 
the  andent  city  is  visible.  Its  houses  are  poor 
in,  but  the  site  is  splendid.  The  Orontes  flows 
leep,  lazy  river ;  and  a  plain  of  unrivalled  fei^ 
etches  away  for  miles  on  each  side.  Has  my 
iver  remarked  the  accuracy  of  Biblical  topo- 
nren  in  the  minutest  details  ?    Moses  speaks  of 


"  Riblah  on  the  east  side  of  Am  ;**  or  of  "  the  fountain,*' 
as  the  Hebrew  signifies.  Ten  miles  west  of  Riblah 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  which  I  also  visited, 
and  which  is  to  this  day  called  by  all  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  el-Ain,  "  the  fountain.** 

After  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  fatal  to  good  King 
Josiah,  Pharaoh-necho,  continuing  his  march  toward 
Assyria,  encamped  at  Riblah,  and  here  settled  the  suc- 
cession in  the  Jewish  monarchy  by  putting  Eliakim  on 
the  throne  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29-34).  Here  also,  on  this 
noble  plain,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  to  have  remained 
in  camp  while  his  general  besieged  and  took  Jerusalem. 
To  this  place  the  Jewish  monarch  was  brought  a  captive, 
and  his  eyes  put  out  immediately  after  witnessing  the 
cruel  murder  of  his  sons  (2  Kings  xxv.  1-7). 

On  the  blood-stained  site  I  sat,  and  read  from  my 
Bible  the  few  inddents  of  Riblah*s  history ;  and  then 
looking  upon  the  wretched  village,  and  out  over  the  rich 
but  desolate  plain,  I  could  not  but  see  that  a  curse  was 
there,  and  I  could  not  but  fed  that  it  was  deserved. 

Other  thoughts,  sad  and  solemn,  were  also  forced 
upon  ray  mind  by  the  scenes  around  me.  The  whole 
land  was  Gk)d*s  gift  to  His  people.  He  gave  it  in  cove- 
nant to  Abraham ;  He  gave  it  in  promise  to  Moses ;  He 
divided  it  in  part  to  the  tribes  under  Joshua ;  and  He 
gave  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,—'^  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,'* 
— to  the  nation  under  David.  But  the  people  forgot 
the  Lord*s  goodness,  and  they  rebeUed  against  His 
authority,  so  that  by  their  own  deliberate  acts  they 
brought  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  land  the 
threatened  curse.  Now  upon  the  northern  border,  as 
before  upon  the  eastern,  the  southern  and  the  western, 
with  my  own  eyes  I  witnessed  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  curse, — ''  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desola- 
tion :  and  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be 
astonished  at  it  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen,  and  will  draw  out  a  sword  aiter  you :  and  your 
laud  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste.  Then 
shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth 
desolate,  and  ye  be  in  yoiur  enemies'  land"  (Lev.  xxvi. 
32-34). 

Bramkw  Towrss,  BxLrAST, 
Jvlp  1864 
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Ho.  TV— JOES  THE  SIVINEL 


}  one  can  be  at  much  loaa  to  perceiTS  the 
reasoiu  that  have  attached  to  the  tmter 
of  the  fourth  Owpel  the  title  of  "  St. 
Joha  the  Divint"     It  b  in  eonnectioD 
with  the  Book  of  Revelation,  no  doubt, 
' .    that  tbii  title  is  utuall;  given  ;  but  it  is 
.'■ ,  ■        almost  equally  applic^le  to  the  writer  of 
'i  the  QospeL     The  "  KeTslation,"  Indeed, 

is  as  much  a  continuatioQ  of  St.  John's  Gospel  as  "  the 
Aeta"  is  a  continoation  of  Et  Luke's.  Both  the  Acts 
and  the  Revelation  are  in  some  sense  kUtona  of  tJie 
Church ;  but  the  one  ia  a  hietorj  of  the  Chnich  in  ita 
earthly  sspecta  and  relations ;  the  other  ia  its  heavenly. 
It  is  in  a  similar  wa;  that  the  Ooipel  of  St.  Luke  diSeis 
from  the  Qoapel  of  St.  John.  The  one  makes  promi- 
nent the  human  or  earthlj  aspects  of  the  life  of  Christ ; 
the  other  gives  prominence  to  the  divine.  There  is 
hardly  less  of  heaven  in  the  Qospel  thau  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  If  in  the  Qwpel  we  are  not  so 
senaibl;  lifted  up  to  heaven,  heaven  ia  very  sensibly 
brought  down  to  ns.  If  we  are  not  borne  away  by  the 
Spirit  to  the  region  of  the  rainbow-encircled  throne,  He 
that  sits  on  the  throne  ia  brought  to  dwell  vtith  us.  Of 
the  four  symbolical  beaata,  thought  by  niony  to  repre- 
sent the  four  evangelists,  John  is  by  general  consent 
the  eagle.  He  ia  the  bird  of  heaven,  that  soaia  nearer 
than  any  of  the  reat  to  the  light  that  is  inaccessible  and 
full  of  glory.  If  Che  first  pages  of  the  Bible  show  us 
Enoch  walking  with  Qod,  its  lost  pages  show  ua  the  be- 
loved disciple  soaring  with  him.  If  the  earliest  record 
tells  us  of  one  "  wlio  was  translated  that  he  should  not 
•ee  death,"  the  latest  record  shows  us  one  who  dwelt  in 
so  intimate  fellowship  with  "  the  Life"  as  to  verify  his 
own  saying,  and  "  never  taste  of  death"  (John  viii.  62). 
If,  in  reading  of  the  translation  of  the  patriarch,  we  feel 
that  such  a  privilege  can  never  be  ours,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Apostle  we  discover  a  path  by  which  we  may  reach 
heaven  almost  as  if  by  a  translation,  aud  tlie  hope  full 
of  immortality  leapa  in  aui  heart  as  we  read,  "  lie  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  die"  (John  zL  26). 

A  very  inadequate  view  of  John's  Qospel  haa  some- 
timea  been  given.  It  ia  kuown  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  Qospela  in  point  of  date,  aud  probably  the  writer, 
unlike  the  other  evangelists,  was  acquainted  with  what 
had  been  written  hy  the  rest.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  he  simply  set  himself  to  gather 
op  some  of  the  things  which  the;  bad  omitted,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  Ooepel  is  but  aa  it  were  a  supplement  or 
appendix  to  thein.    No  doubt,  in  one  sense,  it  is  sup- 


plementary to  theirs.  It  doea  dwell  o 
they  have  for  the  moat  part  omitted.  I 
the  least  an  appendix  or  collectioa  of  . 
complete  treatise,  with  one  grand  dehn 
in  view  from  first  to  last,  and  nobly  woi 
true  that  John  goes  very  little  with  1 
Oalilee,  where  the  rest  chiefly  record  his 
doings.  It  is  true  that  he  dwells  most  i 
veraations  in  or  near  Jeruaalem,  conversi 
often  more  intricate,  more  subtle,  more 
deiatand  than  the  discourses  he  delivei 
people  of  Qalitee.  It  ia  true  also  that 
parables,  strictly  so  colled,  and  only  e 
Christ's  miracles,  and  several  of  these  It 
account  than  on  account  of  the  convert 
they  gave  rise.  But  all  this  has  been 
deliberately  and  on  purpose.  These  p 
life  have  been  selected  because  they  illi 
Divine  Person  of  Jesua ;  they  show 
John's  great  object  to  show,  the  fulness 
dwelling  in  that  human  form.  It  is  no 
to  give  us  anything  like  a  complete  Life 
tells  us  plainly  that  there  was  a  wh 
mighty  acta  done  by  Jesus  in  tlie  prese 
ciples  that  are  not  written  in  this  book, 
seize  on  those  things  that  bring  out  i 
Jaut  to  the  Father,  and  that  show  koto 
received  hi/  men.  His  gospel,  (as  it  has 
by  Mr.  Westcott)  is  more  like  an  Bpii 
History.  The  Word  mode  flesh  and  < 
men  ia  ever  the  central  figure.  In  the 
book,  befure  the  presence  of  the  Incai 
very  oppout«  states  of  mind  appear, 
those  among  whom  he  dwelt  On  th« 
the  rise  and  progress  ol  faith  on  the 
ciples,  from  the  first  curious  questiouL 
whom  the  Baptist  pointed  out  the 
(John  L  38),  onward  to  the  scene,  wb 
most  doubting  of  them  all,  Mth  shoute> 
"My  Iiordandmy  Qod  !"  (John  is. 28} 
side,  we  see  the  rise  and  progress  of  t 
dark  unbelieving  hatred  and  fiuy,  begi 
question  put  by  the  Jews  after  the  purgio 
"  What  sign  showeat  thou  unto  us,  se 
doeat  these  things  ? "  getting  more  and  n 
and  decided,  as  their  prejudices  and  pnu 
reproved,  and  at  last  cuLmimtting  in  the 
"  Crucify  him,  crucify  him!"  And  ya 
object  and  the  plan  of  St.  John  are  th 
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of  the  oth^  evaagelbts,  his  book  is  sub- 
f  the.  same  record,  the  same  testimony  as 
"  It  is  not  like  any  of  the  three  that  precede  it, 
I  Costa),  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  one  and  the 
iimony  with  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
ne  into  the  world,  crucified  for  sin,  and  gone 
^ory.  It  is  the  same  testimony ;  but,  like  the 
I  in  the  sky  of  Italy  or  Qreece,  brighter  and 
dous  than  as  it  appears  in  any  of  his  fellow- wit- 


s  now  try  to  follow  the  Apostle,  in  the  first 
his  mode  of  showing  us  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Gk)d,  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ; 
ondly,  in  some  of  the  practical  teachings  which 
it  truth  Is  made  to  press  home, 
e  sam  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  John's 
nay  be  stated  in  such  words  as  these : — Jesus 
tie  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
I  we  with  God  the  Father  and  Ood  the  Udy 
the  work  of  redemption  which  he  came  to  ac- 
1  makes  all  men  who  believe  one  with  him;  and 
irand  aim  of  his  heart  is  fulfilled,  when  there  is 
between  him  and  his  people,  corresponding  to 
not  identical  with  the  union  between  the 
and  the  Son ;  oneness  with  Ood  through  union 
on  is  the  grand  saltation ;  without  this  union, 
salvation  cannot  exist  at  all. 
irst  words  of  St  John*s  Gospel  (as  we  have  seen, 
^e  case  of  other  evangelists),  are  the  keynote  of 
*le.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  tlie 
ras  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  All 
the  book  we  meet  with  similar  expressions.  At 
V.  18,  the  Jews  seek  to  kill  Him,  *^  because  he 
d  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  to  God." 
i  23  all  men  are  called  "  to  honour  the  Son  even 
honour  the  Father."  At  chapter  viii.  19,  he 
)  Jews,  *'  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have 
my  Father  also."  In  chapter  x.  30,  '^  I  and  my 
are  one."  And  so,  also,  all  through  the  book, 
ness  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  either  affirmed  or 
.  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  out  of  his  belly 
•w  rivers  of  living  water.  This  spake  he  of  the 
rhich  they  that  believed  on  him  should  receive." 
we  read,  **  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I 
d  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  spirit  of 
irhich  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
)f  me."  He  speaks  ever  as  one,  who,  though  he 
de  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of 
ras  nevertheless  the  equal  of  the  glorious  God ; 
A  in  the  lowest  depth  of  his  humiliation,  he  con- 
appeals  to  his  Father,  to  glorify  him  with  the 
lich  he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was. 
istential  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  being  thus 
fill  our  eyes,  the  amazing  truth  is  further  pre- 
x>  OS,  that  ''the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
as."  In  the  human  form  of  the  son  of  Mary, 
Dal  Word  condescended  to  dwell    The  temple 


of  his  body  was  the  dwelling-place  of  Deity,  and  the 
divine  Light  and  Glory  were  ever  there.  The  reverence 
thus  due  to  the  person  of  the  Incarnate  Word  is  a 
reverence  far  more  profound  than  even  that  of  the  Jews 
for  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  of  old  Jehovah  dwelt 
There,  the  presence  of  Godhead  was  indicated  by  a 
blazing  light ;  in  Christ,  it  was  indicated  by  a  blaze  of 
grace  and  truth.  The  Holy  of  Holies  showed  forth  the 
material  gloiy  of  God ;  but  the  Word  made  flesh  ex- 
hibited his  moral  or  spiritual  glory.  It  was  God's 
knowledge,  God's  truth,  God's  love,  God's  goodness, 
God's  holiness,  God's  peace,  that  streamed  out  through 
the  words,  and  the  looks,  and  the  actions  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  He  was  not  merely  a  godlike  man,  he 
was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  Baptist  was  a  god- 
like man,  traly  a  bright  and  a  shining  light :  among 
them  that  were  born  of  woman  there  had  never  appeared 
a  greater ;  but  Jesus  was  quite  diffierent  from  the  Bap- 
tist. Observe  how  differently  he  speaks  of  them  in  his 
opening  verses.  ''There  was  a  man  sent  from  God, 
whose  name  was  John."  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
Ood.**  All  through  John's  Gospel,  the  person  of  Jesus 
is  viewed  in  this  light  Not  merely  on  the  mount,  but 
through  his  whole  life,  he  is  transfigiu^  before  us ;  a 
heavenly  halo  encircles  him ;  wheiever  he  appears,  the 
place  whereon  ho  stands  is  holy  ground. 

There  are  two  great  purposes,  specially  dwelt  on  by 
St  John^  for  which  the  Word  thus  became  flesh.  The 
one  was,  to  reveal  God  to  men ;  the  other  Avas,  to  im- 
part God  to  men.  In  reference  to  the  one,  Christ  is 
called  the  Light ;  in  reference  to  the  other,  he  is  called 
the  Life.  As  the  light  of  the  world,  he  came  to  show 
us  the  Father.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  deckred  him."  "  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father  also."  Hence,  too,  he  is 
called  "the  Word"  and  "the  Truth."  And  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  is,  that  in  Jesus  we  have  the  revelation 
of  the  Father,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God !  The 
words  of  Jesus,  the  thoughts  of  Jesus,  the  feelings  of 
Jesus,  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  the  prayers  of  Jesus  are 
the  manifestation  of  the  Father.  Ascribe  them  to  the 
Father,  suppose  them  to  be  his,  and  you  will  learn 
what  sort  of  Being  the  Father  is !  How  diiferent  from 
what  our  prejudices  represent  Him !  "0  righteous 
Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee.!'*  Blessed 
revelation  !  He  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  manifested 
to  us  in  "the  Word  made  flesh."    "  God  is  love !" 

Impressed  so  deeply  as  John  was  with  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  was  the  Word,  the  Light,  the  Truth  of  God, 
it  is  no  wonder  he  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for 
what  Christ  taught,  and  the  utmost  horror  at  those  who 
treated  it  with  disrespect,  or  called  it  in  question. 
There  is  a  well-known  tradition  that  in  his  extreme  old 
age,  finding,  on  entering  a  public  bath,  that  Cerinthus 
a  heretic,  was  there,  he  rushed  in  consternation  out  of 
it,  calling  to  his  companions  to  make  haste,  lest  the 
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house  where  snch  a  man  was,  should  fall  down  and  hwrj 
them.  And  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  vehe- 
ment  language  used  in  bis  Epistles  by  this  Son  of 
Thunder  regarding  those  who  rejected  the  truth.  "  If 
there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
redeive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed ;  for  he  tliat  biddeth  him  Qod  speed  is  partaker 
of  his  evil  deeds."  Though  he  was  the  Apostle  of  love, 
he  felt  such  boundless  reverence  to  be  due  to  Ilim  who 
came  from  heaven  to  reveal  God,  and  the  truth  of  God, 
that  no  language  could  be  strong  enough  for  the  guilt 
of  those  who  dared  to  question  or  contradict  what  he 
had  been  pleased  to  say. 

But  Clirist  came  not  only  to  be  the  Light,  but  also 
the  Life  of  the  world.  The  Apostle  has  great  delight 
in  setting  forth  this  truth.  We  are  constantly  meeting 
with  it  both  in  word  and  deed.  In  the  conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  the  great  topic  is  the  necessity  of  a 
new  life,  and  liow  that  is  to  be  got  is  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully set  forth.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
eternal  life."  In  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  the  same  great  thougiit  is  uppermost.  ''If 
thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to 
thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of 
him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  Fur- 
ther on,  he  is  the  Bread  of  God  that  cometh  down  from 
heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  His  word  is  the 
word  of  life,  that  heard  by  those  who  are  in  their  graves, 
causes  them  to  live.  At  the  grave  of  Lazanis,  he  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  in  the  allegory  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  be  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep ;  in  his  fare- 
well address,  he  assures  his  disciples,  "  Because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also."  That  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  ''the 
Life"  is,  if  possible,  a  truth  still  more  delightful  than 
that  he  is  ''  tlie  Light."  In  fact  light  without  life  would 
but  aggravate  our  misery.  A  light  tliat  should  only 
reveal  our  wretchedness  and  show  the  unapproachable 
distance  that  separates  us  from  God,  would  only  fill  us 
with  despair.  But  when  that  light  is  in  immediate 
union  with  life;  when  he  who  proclaims  our  misery,  has 
the  power  and  the  will  to  scatter  it  for  ever ;  when  his 
touch  dissipates  guilt,  subdues  comiption,  kindles  hope, 
and  clothes  with  beauty,  the  blessing  brought  to  us  is 
infinite,  and  we  who  dwelt  in  dust  awake  and  sing ! 

II.  The  lessons  flowing  from  the  grand  view  of  Christ's 
person  continually  presented  to  us  in  John's  Gospel  are 
rather  implied  than  expressly  laid  down.  But  all 
through  the  Gospel  a  clear  and  powerful  light  is  thrown 
on  such  practical  truths  as  these : — 

1.  The  depth  of  Christ* »  humiliation^  and  the  coires- 
ponding  value  of  his  work  of  atonement.  This  Gospel 
is  full  of  Christ's  essential  glory,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
it  is  also  full  of  his  humiliation.  In  the  very  first 
chapter  we  find  the  two  wonderfully  combined.  In 
that  very  chapter,  where  it  is  said,  "  We  beheld  his 


glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  FiliKr, 
full  of  grace  and  truth,"  tbeee  words  of  the  Bi^tiitare' 
also  found,  *'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ctod  thai  tikdh 
away  the  sin  of  the  worid!"  The  Etenal  Wori  k 
also  the  sin-bearing  Lamh.  That  hdj  fkune,  in  vhkh 
the  Godhead  dwelt,  is  the  frame  that  is  to  be  cnnhed 
for  sin.  All  through  the  Gospel,  the  sacrifiee  of  Joa 
is  seen«  Nicodemus  is  told  how  the  Son  of  man  vmIo 
he  lifted  up.  The  Jews  are  told  of  his  flesh  tobegiia 
for  the  life  of  the  world :  and  the  Good  Shepherd  gnetfa 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  In  the  account  of  the  cmdfiiioD, 
no  circumstance  is  more  specially  recorded  than  tbit 
from  the  pierced  side  of  Jesos  there  flowed  blood  sid 
water,  emblems  of  atonement  and  purification.  Silest^, 
but  very  powerfully,  the  gknry  of  Ghiisf  s  etemsl  God- 
head is  made  to  deepen  the  manrel  of  his  saerifice,  ud 
exalt  our  sense  of  its  value.  In  the  lowest  bomiliitioB 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  we  are  never  allowed  to  ibi]grt  tbt 
he  was  the  Word  made  flesh.  And  this  oomhiBatin 
of  the  two  things— the  height  of  his  gioiy,  sad  \k 
depth  of  his  shame— re-appears  wonderfhlly  in  the  hit 
of  St  John's  writings :  "  1  beheld,  and  k),  in  the  oidit 
of  the  throne,  and  of  the  fonr  beasts,  and  in  the  nidtf 
of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been  sbun,han]f 
seven  bonis  and  seven  eyes."  It  is  through  the  iiweCiB{ 
of  the  greatest  extremes  that  ever  met— the  gretteit 
height  of  glory,  and  the  utmost  depth  of  weakoes  anl 
humiliation— that  the  glorious  salvation  has  ooiue  to  a, 
which,  in  Christ,  we  aU  are  invited  to  accept ! 

2.  Special  light  is  also  thrown  in  this  Q«pd  OQ  the 
way  in  which  Ood  is  glorified  in  the  work  of  Chnt 
Far  less  prominence  is  given  by  St  John  than  by  vmt 
of  the  other  evangelists  to  the  works  of  merq  iriucfc 
Jesus  wrought  for  men.    What  John  ever  sppeviii 
this  Gospel  intent  upon  is,  to  bring  oat  the  gloriMi 
excellence  of  God,  as  revealed  and  unfolded  by  Cbm^ 
and  get  his  creatures  to  give  him  the  love  and  lerereoc^ 
the  trust  and  admiration  which  are  his  doa  The 
thought  that  God  was  to  be  glorified  i^pean  in  Jobi 
as  Christ's  greatest  conscdation.   When  tl^  tnitor  m^ 
out,  his  comfort  was,  *'  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  ^oriie^ 
and  God  is  glorified  in  him."    When  his  wd  iv 
troubled,  and  he  was  about  to  i^ay,  **  FathefyHiei* 
from  this  hour,"  he  recovered  himself^  and  eMNriri 
the  petition,  <*  Father,  glorify  thy  name,"  ni  to 
came  a  voice  firom  heaven,  saying,  **  I  have  botii|MW 
it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."    When  the  last  mm  ^ 
all  was  drawing  near,  his  comfort  was,  ^  I  have  ^ori^B^ 
thee  on  the  earth ;"  and  his  prayer  was  still,  **  Gkrit 
thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  tbesL**  7^ 
grand  object  nearest  to  his  soul  waa,  that  God  wa^ 
get  from  men  the  glory  due  to  bis  name — that  imwortlv 
thoughts  of  God,  and  unworthy  feelings  and  sdiip 
toward  him  might  all  vanish ;  and  that,  admired,  WvA 
and  honoured  by  redeemed  men  to  Uie  utaoit  W 
of  their  ability.  He  should  reap  a  harvest  of  affectio* 
and  confidence,  in  place  of  the  torrents  of  hatred  td 
rebellion. 
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S.  TkepritiUget  and  the  d\UU»  ofChrittt  tnuptepft 
«  plmeed  in  &  linfoltilj  itrikiug  light  in  this  Gospel, 
be  gRHiDd  or  bwii  on  which  ther  net  \t  most  retn&rk^ 
de — nnioD  to  the  Sod  of  God.  -"  I  am  the  vine,  ;e 
« the  bnncfaei."  Bpiritoslly  thej  Rre  one  vith  hira 
hn  ia  penonall;  one  witb  the  Father.  Being  one  with 
ID,  the;  receiTe  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 
bej  ihare  in  his  itandiog  u  Son  before  the  Father. 
bej  ahare  in  all  hia  grace  here,  and  in  hU  glory  here- 
Iter,— "  Beorase  I  live,  je  iball  live  also  ("  "  Peaie  I 
•TB  with  yon,  my  peaet  I  gire  unto  yoii ;"  "  These 
linga  have  I  spoken  unto  yon  that  my  joy  might 
iDi«uimyoa,Uid  that  your  joy  might  be  full;"  "The 
kry  which  thou  gaveat  me,  I  have  given  them."  In 
hia  ckwe  EeUonship  irith  Chrict,  they  are  bound  to  bear 
andk  frnil.  Branches  drawing  nonrishment  from  rocb 
I  linB-atock,  mart  not  be  cnmberera  of  the  gronnd. 
Bapedally  they  moit  abound  in  the  fruit  of  love,  sacri- 
Idif  them  wives,  as  Christ  did,  for  others:  "This  is 
piy  coamandrnent,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
towdyoo." 

It  ii  very  wonderfnl,  that  while  the  tianicendant 
^  of  Jesus  is  most  fully  brought  out  in  this  Gospel, 
k  ii  yet  seen  in  closer,  more  loving,  more  familiar 
Ukmhip  with  his  people,  than  anywhere  else.  Bis 
WJ  Bnt  miracle— at  the  roairiage-feiat  of  Cana— seems 
to  have  been  deeigned  to  foreshadow  the  manner  in 
*kich  be  Tii  to  bless  and  sanctify  the  social  fellowship 
<^  liii  people.  What  heart  has  not  thrilled  in  reading 
Joho't  acconnt  of  the  last  Supper  ]  What  more  tender 
poof  rf  intimacy  and  brotherly  feeling  could  have  been 
t>vtn  Uian  the  washing  of  the  disciplee'  feet)  What 
'Old  be  more  touching  th:in  the  cortsolatory  address  ? 
"bit  more  exquisite  than  the  intercessory  prayer  ?  Is 
It  too  much  to  say  that  in  these  scenes  heaven  appeared 


npon  earth,  and  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  was  anti- 
cipated :  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  l}e  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shsll  be  his 
people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
their  God."  Not  only,  in  John's  Gospel,  is  heaven 
brought  to  earth,  but  the  children  of  earth  are  rused, 
ID  Christ  I  prayer,  to  heaven :  "  Father,  I  vill  that  they 
also  whom  thon  hast  given  me  he  with  me  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory ;"  "I  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  we  may  be  made  perfect  in  one." 

4.  Lastly,  the  guilt  of  rejecting  or  of  neglecting 
Christ  is  seen,  in  the  light  of  this  Gospel,  to  be  very 
awful.  It  is  absolutely  measureless.  The  Incarnate 
Word  himself,  the  partner  of  the  divine  glory,  is  treated 
with  contempt.  Fellowship  with  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  getting 
a  share  of  sJl  his  grace  and  gloiy,  is  despised  and  re- 
jected, for  the  sake  of  farms  and  merchandise.  The 
yearnings  of  divine,  unutterable  love,  the  sacrifice  even 
unto  death  of  God's  Son,  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
a  lost  life,  of  having  one's  nature  renewed,  and  the 
great  ends  of  one's  being  attuned,  are  all  disregarded. 
What  spark  of  reverence  can  there  be  in  such  a  heart  I 
what  gratitmie  1  what  goodness  ?  What  shameless 
indifference  must  there  he  to  all  that  is  good  and  holy, 
to  all  that  should  arrest  the  notice  and  impress  the  heart 
of  guilty  man)  No  wonder  though  we  find  these  awful 
words  in  this  Gospel :  "  He  that  beliettth  not  the  Son 
thall  not  tee  life;  hut  lite  tcntth  of  God  abidtth  m 
him:' 

From  this  gnilt  and  from  this  woe,  may  God,  of  his 
inlinite  mercy,  save  ns  all  \ 

And  may  the  great  end  of  this  Gospel  be  fully  realized 
in  ns :  "  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  ye  mioht 


A   CHILL'S   VICTORY. 


'•'  a  sultry  summer's  day,  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  a  Uttle  girl  stood  at  a  street 
door  in  one  of  the  close,  narrow  alleys  of 
a  Flemish  town.  Uer  dress  indicated 
poverty,  though  not  neglect  Other 
children  were  playing  near  ;  she  heard 
their  vmces,  and  looked  at  tliem  for  a 
few  moments  with  curiosity  and  interest 
in  her  large  bine  eyes,  but  apparently  with  no  wish  to 
foin  tbeir  spOTta.  Far  more  eamesUy  did  she  gaze  to 
the  right,  where  the  long  alley  terminated  in  a  broader 
rtnet,  fhim  whence  there  poured  a  stream  of  intense 
iMd  MDli^t,  illuminating  a  comer  of  the  shaded  alley, 
■ith  the  Madonna  in  her  niche,  as  well  aa  the  quaint 
avringa  that  adorned  the  house  of  rich  Uesser  Andreas, 
^weftver.   What  would  little  Arlette  have  given  to  see 


one  figure  that  she  knew  turn  from  the  snnshine  into 
the  shadow  !  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  already  Icameil 
one  of  woman's  saddest  lessons — the  meaning  of  that 
word  lentching. 

"Chilli,  where  art  thnu  ?"  moaned  a  faint  voice  from 
within. 

In  another  instant  she  stood  by  the  bed-eide  of  her 
dying  mother.  All  too  surely  had  Death,  that  great 
king,  sealed  those  wasted  features  with  his  own  signet, 
that  the  purpose  might  not  be  changed  concerning  her ; 
yet,  to  judge  by  the  calm  that  overspread  them,  he  was 
in  this  instance  no  king  of  terrors— no  king,  but  a  ser- 
vant rather,  a  herald  of  the  "  King  immortal,  invisiSile," 
sent  from  His  presence  to  summon  one  of  his  childreu 

"  Thou  seest  no  one,  diild  1" 

"No,  mother.     To-morrow— perhaps  tomorrow  ho 
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Bat  chUdhoocTs  faith  in  to-morrow  failed  to  commu- 
nicate itself  to  the  dying  woman.  *'  No  one,"  she  con- 
tinued, without  lieeding  the  words  of  Arlette  ;  "  no  one 
—and  it  is  well  Though  long  and  sore  has  been  the 
conflict,  I  can  now  say  it  is  well.  My  child,  when  he 
comes,  tell  him  we  shall  meet  above ;— tell  him  that  I 
waited — waited  just  to  look  in  his  face  once  more,  and 
to  say  good-bye  ;  but  now  the  call  has  come,  and  I  must 
go.  As  for  thee—"  She  paused,  and  a  look  of  exhaus- 
tion passed  over  her  face.  The  little  girl,  who  did  not 
weep,  but  maintained  the  quiet  self-possession  of  an 
older  person,  held  to  her  lips  a  cup  containing  some 
simple  cordial 

'<  Arlette,  I  must  ask  thee  a  hard  thing  ;  wilt  thou 
do  it  for  me  ?"    She  raised  herself  slightly,  and  fixed 
her  dark  eyes  earnestly  on  the  sorrowing  child. 
"  Mother,  I  will  do  anything— anything^  " 
"  My  child,  listen  to  me,  look  in  my  face,  and  tell 
me  that  if  I  grow  worse,  as  it  must  be,  thou  wilt  not 
fear." 
"Fear  what,  my  own  mother?" 
''Fear  to  stand  thus  beside  me  quite  alone — thy  hand 
in  mine— none  other  with  us  save  the  great  God  above 
who  is  with  us  always." 

Arlette  did  not  speak,  her  face  was  very  pale  and  her 
lips  Avere  compressed. 

"  Promise  me,  child  of  my  heart,  promise  me  that, 
happen  what  may,  thou  wilt  call  no  one,  bring  no  one 
here." 

Arlette  looked  up  quickly, ''  Save  our  good  neighbour, 
the  Yrow  Cristine,  who  hath  been  so  kind  and  helpful 
tons?" 

"  No,  child,  not  even  Cristine.  Thou  canst  not  under- 
stand. And  yet  perchance  thou  canst,  for  sorrow  liath 
been  thy  teacher,  and  she  teaches  well  and  quickly.  If 
Cristine  comes  to  sit  beside  me  when  I  lie  seuseless  she 
will  say  within  herself, '  Now  I  can  fetch  the  priest  and 
make  all  right  for  my  poor  neighbour,'  and  he  will  come 
and  pray  his  blasphemous  prayers,  and  pour  his  useless 
oil  upon  my  brow;  and  then,  Arlette,  we  shall  have 
touched  the  accursed  thing,  and  when  thy  father  knows 
it,  it  will  break  his  heart" 

Arlette  did  not  answer  immediately.  She  stood  pale 
and  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  mother's  face ;  at 
last  she  said  in  a  low  resolved  tone, — 

''  That  shall  never  be,  mother."  And  as  she  spoke, 
the  self-command  so  imnatural  for  her  years  gave  way, 
and  with  true  childlike  sorrow  she  wept  and  wailed, 
"  Mother !  mother ! " 

«  Poor  child,  poor  little  one,"  said  the  mother  sooth- 
ingly. 

The  child  soon  conquered  her  tears  and  sobs,  and 
sat  down  quietly  in  the  dark  comer  beside  her  mother's 
couch,  but  her  frame  still  quivered  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion. What  a  long,  long  day  it  was,  and  how  unlike 
any  other  day  in  her  brief  experience  of  life !  Her 
mother  slumbered  uneasily  from  time  to  time,  and  would 
then  talk  of  strange  things  that  she  could  not  under- 


stand, sometimes  speaking  to  the  abeent  fitti 
were  near  her,  and  again  wailing  feebly  tW 
not  come.  But  hiCppily  for  Arlette,  thete  m 
which  filled  her  with  terror,  did  not  ooBtiiMie 
ing  drew  on  the  dying  woman  lay  calm  and  il 
last  sleep  came,  not  like  the  feverish  slnmb 
day,  but  quiet  and  restful,  *'a8  if  upon  the  i 
distilled  some  healing  balm." 

The  little  watcher  kept  her  place,  from 
some  hours,  she  had  only  moved  to  anoooth'  he 
pillow,  or  to  bring  a  cooling  draught  to  her  1 
now  she  feared  to  disturb  her  by  a  motion  or 

The  kind-hearted  Cristine,  wife  of  their  nei, 
fuller,  came  to  the  door  with  inquiries,  wbi< 
answered  in  a  low  voice. 

'' She  sleeps,  sayest  thou?'*  aaid  the  hei 
natured  Yrow  in  a  tolerably  loud  whisper,  ai 
the  door  a  little  more  open.  ''  Poor  child,  ai 
lonely  and  afraid  ?  Let  me  come  in  and  sit 
awhile." 

In  her  heart  Arlette  longed  to  accept  tfai 
companionship,  but  mindful  of  her  promise  si 
it  firmly  though  gratefully. 

"  Is  there  nought  I  can  do  for  thee  ?  Would 
have  me  call  the  leech  ?  He  is  a  good  man 
friendly  to  the  poor.  Bless  thee,  child,  if  1 
feared  to  summon  him  because  she  hadliti 
Messer  Franz  would  rather  leave  a  mark  behio 
such  as  thou,  than  take  it  from  thee." 

''  He  hath  been  here,"  returned  Arlette  i 
came  this  morning,  and  said  there  was  not 
that  he  could  do  now." 

''  Ah,  I  see,"  and  as  softly  as  she  could  th 
man  stepped  into  the  room.  When  she  I 
white  still  face  on  the  pillow,  the  expression 
changed,  and  she  sighed  and  shook  her  head, 
again  to  Arlette,  but  without  looking  at  her. 
one,  it  were  well,  methinks,  to  fetch  the  I 
that  he  may  pray  beside  her,  and  do  what  i 
her  poor  souL  There,  there,"  seeing  that  i 
pale  and  frightened,  ''  I  did  not  mean  to  gi 
but  we  must  think  of  the  soul  that  has 


}> 


ever. 

"  My  father  is  coming  home,"  said  the  chi 
"  we  must  wait  for  him." 

"  Thy  father !"  repeated  Vrow  Cristine  ii 
prise.  *'  God  grant  he  may  come,  but,  my  po> 
"  There  is  one  nigh  that  wiU  not  wait  for  bin 
about  to  add,  but  unwillingness  to  terrifjr  A 
her  silent. 

After  making  her  promise  to  call  her  if  i 
help,  she  withdrew,  to  consult  with  her  husba 
they  might  not  take  her  to  their  own  home, 
short  hours  had  made  her  an  orphan. 

Meanwhile  the  light  of  the  long  summei 
to  fade,  and  in  the  dusk  Arlette  trembled 
terror.  All  the  familiar  objects  in  the  little  i 
strange  and  ghastly  in  the  uncertain  twilight 
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hetorned  firom  them  to  gaze  at  the  dear  fiice  oa  the 
iUow,  gleaming  white  through  the  darkness,  that  too 
MBied  changed.  Was  it  indeed  her  mother— her  own 
Hiher,  thai  she  loTed,  and  firom  whom  she  had  never 
eea  separated  ?  Would  she  not  speak  to  her,  look  at 
m  again  ?  Was  she — she  could  not  for  worlds  have 
ttered  the  word  that  was  in  her  thoughts ;  her  heart 
hnoit  stood  still  in  its  terror,  and  she  bowed  her  head, 
ad  bid  her  lace  in  the  coverlet,  not  in  sorrow  only,  but 
K  fear— an  awful  fear  that  seemed  to  oppress  her  like  a 
mrj  weight,  and  stifled  in  its  birth  a  cry  that  had 
Imoit  pissed  her  lips  unawares. 

Beyond  utterance  was  the  sense  of  relief  with  which 
he  heard  footsteps,  and  supposed  the  kind  Yrow 
^nttine  was  coming  once  more  to  oflfer  help  and  com- 
■nionsbip.  Surely,  just  for  a  little  while,  she  might 
other  stay.  ''  But  no,*'  she  thought  immediately,  "  it 
I  a  man's  footstep — belike  it  is  the  fuller,  Cristine*8 
insband.*'  Any  one  would  have  been  welcome  now, 
ay  one  save  perhaps  a  dark-robed  priest 

It  was  neither  priest,  nor  fuller,  nor  physician.  A 
Mr  hasty  strides  brought  into  the  room  a  tall  gaunt 
MD,  long  robed,  and  with  wooden  sandals,  to  whose 
nns  Arlette  sprang  with  a  passionate  cry, — "  My 
ither!" 

n. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Robert  the  Wanderer 
br  such  was  the  name  by  which  Arlette's  father  was 
e&erally  known),  sat  in  that  little  room,  as  silent  and 
^y  as  motionless  as  the  form  that,  draped  in  spot- 
Ms  white,  lay  on  the  couch  before  him.  His  eye  might 
Ave  rested  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  treasure  Qod 
•d  recalled  and  the  treasure  He  had  still  left  him ;  for 
^ilette,  worn  out  by  watching  and  by  tears,  had  sunk 
0  sleep  beside  her  mother,  the  warm  cheek  of  the  living 
Inoit  touching  the  cold  features  of  tlie  dead.  Life 
nd  death,  though  so  often  intertwined  in  this  strange 
'M  of  ours,  do  not  often,  in  the  outward  and  visible 
■CBS  of  their  presence,  come  into  contact  so  close  with 
^  other.  Yet  it  was  a  ficur  picture,  for  the  dead  face, 
l^h  sharp  and  wasted,  had  its  own  sad  beauty,  and 
^  VQfe  besides  that  expression  of  repose  like  nothing 
he  on  earth,  that  expression  which  seems  to  say, 
'  Nothing  more  can  trouble  me  now.  Though  I  look 
i^oear,  I  am  infinitely  far  away ;  the  link  uniting  me 
dearth  is  severed."  And  though  that  look  so  filled 
^watcher's  eiye  and  heart  that  they  scarce  had  room 
oraogfatelse,  yet  even  he  might  have  turned  to  the 
^y  child,  lying  where  she  had  sobbed  herself  to 
^),  her  golden  hair  half  shading  the  innocent  face, 
*  soft  and  round,  though  unnaturally  pale  with  sorrow 
Bd  anxiety.  Robert  did  look  on  her  long  and  thought- 
iBy;  in  mourning  for  the  dead  he  mourned  also  for 
K  living.  Bitter  self-reproach  mingled  with  his  sorrow, 
id  it  may  be  there  was  some  ground  for  the  feeling, 
Mmg^  not  80  much  as  in  the  anguish  of  his  first  hour 
'  fcanavement  he  fancied.    In  explanation  of  this,  it 


will  be  necessary  to  sketch  his  past  life,  and  hers  who 
has  just  been  taken  irom  him. 

Robert  the  Wanderer  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
tradesman  of  Ghent ;  his  father  destined  him  for  the 
Church,  and  being  naturally  studious  and  thoughtful, 
he  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  plan.  He  bad  nearly  com- 
pleted the  necessary  course  of  preparation,  when  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  stranger  from  southern 
Germany,  an  earnest,  eloquent  man,  resembling  in  his 
dress  a  wandering  monk,  yet  with  some  difierences,  in 
his  manners  simple,  austere,  and  grave,  and  speaking 
of  invisible  realities  as  one  who  had  felt  their  power. 
With  this  friend  (who  in  truth  belonged  to  the  sect  then 
called  the  Cathari),  young  Robert  held  long  conferences, 
and  finally  borrowed  from  him  his  most  precious  trea- 
sure, a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  he  usually 
kept  concealed  beneath  his  robe  of  dark  serge.  In  his 
lonely  chamber  the  student  perused  this  volume,  and 
often  he  wept  and  prayed  over  its  contents  in  sorrowful 
perplexity  until  the  night  was  far  advanced.  For  all 
the  ideas  of  his  childhood  and  youth  had  received  a 
mighty  shock ;  from  the  conversations  of  his  friend  and 
the  lessons  of  his  book  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
vast  superstructure  which  he  called  '^  the  Church  "  was 
built  upon  a  shifting  foundation  of  sand.  God  gave 
him  courage  and  honesty,  (it  was  no  small  gift),  not  at 
tliis  point  to  close  the  book  and  to  stifle  the  misgivings 
that  tortured  his  soul,  but  rather  steadfastly  to  resolve 
that  he  would  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  that  he 
would  follow  on  to  know  the  tnitU  and  then  abide  in  it. 
Thus  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Romanism— purga- 
tory, penance,  image-worship,  invocation  of  saints, 
justifltation  by  works — were  one  by  one  loosened  and 
cast  off  from  his  spirit,  '*  like  worn  out  fetters.'' 

But  then  arose  the  question.  So  much  cast  away, 
what  should  he  retain  as  truth  ?  Was  all  faith  super- 
stition ?  Was  certainty  impossible  to  man  ?  Was  he 
indeed  doomed  to  doubt  and  perplexity,  or  might  he 
somewhere  discover  a  "great  rock  foundation,"  upon 
which  he  might  safely  build  his  ho()es  of  immortality  ? 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  **  when  the  mortal,  in  the 
moment  between  his  first  sigh  and  his  last  smile, 
between  the  lightning  of  life  and  the  thunder  of  death, 
finds  his  Christ,  he  is  already  at  the  goal  and  has  lived 
enough.'*  Some  such  feeling,  though  he  could  not 
have  so  defined  it,  filled  the  soul  of  Robert,  when  the 
light  from  the  sun  that  never  sets  broke  over  him  at 
last,  or  in  other  words,  when  he  found  in  the  person  of 
Christ  all  that  his  nature  needed — truth  to  satisfy  his 
intellect,  love  to  fill  his  heart  He  accepted  Christ  as 
his  Saviour,  his  Guide,  and  his  Teacher,  relying  on  the 
promise,  "He  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life;"  and  thus 
following,  he  was  taught  to  choose  the  good  and  to 
refuse  the  evil,  ^ood  meaning  with  him  that  which 
sprang  from  Christ  as  its  centre  and  led  to  Him  as  its 
end,  and  evil  being  all  that  came  from  self  or  termi- 
nated in  sell    His  firiend  aided  him  by  his  counsels 
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and  his  prayers,  and  rejoiced  with  him  when  he  found 
light  and  peace.  "  And  now,"  he  said,  as  Robert  joy- 
fully confessed  his  faith,  "what  wilt  thou  rfo,  my 
friend?" 

The  young  disciple  was  not  prepared  with  an  answer 
to  this  inquiry ;  it  had  not  indeed  occurred  to  him  that 
any  particular  course  of  action  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  change.  But  as  he  pondered,  he  felt  that 
it  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to  live  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  that  he  must  choose  his  part, 
or  else  prove  a  traitor  to  Him  whom  he  loved  and  de- 
sired to  serve.  Kneeling  in  his  chamber,  he  prayed,— 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  and  events,  which 
Pascal  calls  "  masters  sent  to  us  from  the  hand  of  God," 
answered  the  question  for  him.  His  absence  from  the 
rites  of  the  Church  brought  him  under  suspicion ;  he 
was  questioned  by  his  family,  and  felt  himself  obliged 
to  avow  his  faith.  "Heresy"  was  then  a  new  and 
strange  phenomenon  to  the  good  i>eople  of  Ghent,  but 
they  regarded  it  with  vague  horror ;  and,  to  save  his 
life,  the  suspected  one  was  forced  to  fly.  In  company 
with  his  friend  the  German  missionary,  Robert  quitted 
his  native  city  for  ever,  and  determined  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  imparting  the  truths 
he  had  found  so  precious.  "  As  a  son  witli  a  father," 
he  laboured  with  his  aged  companion  in  the  gospel ; 
passing  from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to  village 
sowing  the  good  seed  "here  a  little  and  there  a 
little." 

After  some  years  he  chanced  to  become  acquainted  at 
Bruges  with  a  man  who  .proved  to  be  a  native  of  his 
own  city,  and  also  a  fellow-craftsman  and  friend  of  his 
father's.  While  travelling  homewards  with  his  family, 
this  man  had  been  detained  at  Bniges  by  an  infectious 
fever, — one  of  those  pestilences  which  so  often  walked 
on  their  silent  deadly  way  through  the  ill-cleansed  and 
ill- ventilated  alleys  of  the  mediaeval  cities.  His  wife 
and  two  sons  fell  victims  to  the  disorder,  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  broken-hearted  father  followed  them  to 
the  grave,  not  however  until,  through  the  teaching  of 
Robert,  he  was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  a  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality. A  fair  and  gentle  girl  was  thus  left  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  family.  Friendless  and  unprotected  in 
a  strange  city,  what  could  she  do  but  weep  and  pray 
that  if  the  prayer  were  not  a  sinful  one,  she  might 
soon  be  permitted  to  rejoin  her  parents  !  She  had,  it 
is  true,  some  relatives  in  Ghent,  but  the  short  joiuney 
was  then  more  formidable,  more  impracticable  for  a 
lonely  girl,  than  a  voyage  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  would 
be  in  the  present  day.  Robert  showed  unwearied  kind- 
ness, and  sought  in  every  way  to  aid  and  comfort  her, 
and  from  the  compassion  that  prompted  these  efforts 
the  transition  to  a  different  sentiment  is  proverbially 
easy.  He  might,  if  he  had  so  desired,  have  found  means 
to  send  her  safely  to  her  friends  in  Ghent,  but  another 
course  of  action  ocairred  to  his  mind,  which  he  so  far 
preferred  that  he  found  no  diflUcnlty  in  persuading  him- 
self that  he  ought  to  adopt  it.    No  vow  bound  him,  the 


laws  of  Rome  forbidding  to  marry  be  regarded  a 
traditions  of  men,  and  considered  the  stnmgest  tin  of 
human  affection  by  no  meaoi  incontistent  with  bii  cd- 
ing  as  a  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lofd.   Woild 
that  he  had  remembered,  like  the  Apostle  of  the  Qcb- 
tiles,  that  although  all  thingi  were  lawfiil  to  hiai,  sB 
things  were  not  expedient   There  has  been  ooDtroiei^ 
enough  in  the  Christian  Church  over  the  words  of  win- 
ing and  advice  addressed  by  the  same  inspired  writer  to 
believing  men  and  women,  bat,  like  all  other  Seripton 
words,  they  are  simple  and  plain  to  those  to  whom  Hkj 
are  addressed ;  and  it  needs  only  a  dne  eonsideratiaiof 
times  and  circumstances  to  elncidate  what  seems  diiealt 
and  obscure.    Robert,  the  wanderer  and  the  ootcMt, 
who  knew  not  and  must  never  know,  the  true  meuiiA; 
of  the  word  home,  needed  no  other  oommentaiynpos 
the  declaration,  "  such  shall  have  tronUe  in  the  flah,' 
than  that  supplied  by  the  short  sad  life  of  her  wbo  I17 
before  him  in  her  shroud.  Tme,  if  those  pale  lips  eMdi 
once  more  have  been  unclosed,  they  would  hais  oii 
that  the  missionary's  wife  had  been  happier  eves  in 
distress   and   danger,  in   manifold   perptezitiei  uA. 
anxieties,  than  had  she  possessed  all  the  wealth  isi 
enjoyment  that  earth  could  give ;  true,  that  sooetiMi 
when  his  heart  was  cast  down  within  him,  he  bad  bees 
told  so  with  loving  words  and  looks,  of  which  the  I^ 
membrance  almost  brought  a  tear  to  his  burning  ejelidi 
At  another  hour  he  would  feel  and  nnderstand  thsttiiii 
was  indeed  but  the  simple  truth,  but  now  hit  bwt 
was  too  sorrowf\d  to  be  just  to  itself;  aodfbipttiiV 
the  joy  they  two  had  had  together,  and  even  the  UeM^ 
knowledge  he  had  been  privileged  to  impsrt  to  hii  te' 
loved  one,  he  only  remembered  the  perils  into  whkAk 
had  drawn  her,  and  the  many  cares  die  had  endaii^ 
for  him,  which  perchance  had  ahortened  as  well  11  •* 
bittered  her  life. 

And  the  living  link  that  still  remained  betweeslRi 
and  the  dead,  his  child,— his  precious  beantiial  duli- 
as  he  gazed  on  her  sleeping  form  his  trouble  "diilMl 
pass  but  grew,"  the  clouds  of  sorrow  waxed  dsiker  01 
darker  around  him.  Arlette,  the  missionsiys  ctfi 
was  not  wanted  in  the  world !  '  Well  would  it  be  if  ^ 
joined  her  mother  in  that  home  where  there  sre  '^n'V 
mansions,"  for  elsewhere  there  seemed  to  be  no  jihtf 
for  her. 

The  kind  Yrow  Oristine,  when  she  eame  into  ^ 
darkened  room  that  morning  to  perfionn  the  hut  * 
offices  for  the  departed,  had  indeed  mors  tbsn  iai^ 
that  the  child  was  welcome  to  share-  the  boms  asdttl 
bread  of  her  little  ones  as  long  as  her  fiilber  wiM 
but  bow  could  he  consent  to  this?  How  eoddhs^ 
render  her  to  the  care  of  those  who  profeswd  a  t0^ 
destroying  faith,  of  those  whose  mistaken  kindi^ 
would  lead  them  to  induce  her  to  submit  to  inflotft* 
which  he  regarded  with  abhorrenoe  the  most  iBtff*' 
Rather  a  thousand  times  woidd  he  see  her  laid  in  tki 
grave  beside  her  mother  than  thus  peril  the  iataM^ 
of  her  immortal  soaL    Another  altematife  rensisriit 
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ed  it  loog  and  anxioiuly,  and  finally  resolved 

Gk)d'8  good  help,  he  would  embrace  it 

i,  my  child,  awake;  thou  hast  slumbered 

B  sleeper  started,  and  looked  up ;  it  was  her 
oe  that  spoke,  and  her  fathei's  form  that  bent 
Br  her.  Her  first  sensation  was  one  of  joy 
m. 

ibe  thought, ''  he  is  here  indeed,  the  long- 
r,  the  beloved ;  be  will  not  leave  us  again, 
now  in  his  care— Wj/" 
ment  all  the  anguish  of  the  past  came  over 
le  knew  too  surely  that  her  mother  was  no 

r !  mother ! ''  was  the  cry  that  arose  from  the 
«r  heart,  as  weeping,  sobbing,  shivering,  she 
dC  upon  the  dead.  Tenderly  and  silently 
raised  her,  clasped  her  in  his  strong  arms, 
er  dose  to  his  heart  There  at  last  the  pas- 
grief  spent  itself,  and  she  grew  calm  though 
austed ;  she  began  to  observe  his  dress,  the 
ihadows  on  the  wall,  and  in  a  weary  half  list- 
)  wonder  why  he  did  not  weep  too.  With  an 
raised  herself  a  little,  and  looked  up  in  his 
as  white  and  rigid,  and  terrible  as  the  face 
>  has  seen  a  horror  he  can  never  reveal  and 
t  Years  must  go  over  Arlette  ere  she  could 
«hend  the  great  agony  he  had  passed  through 
ntered  that  chamber  four  and  twenty  hours 

e  spdce  to  her,  and  in  a  low  quiet  voice,  the 
fdt  vanished  quite  away  before  the  dear 
»nes,  which  seemed  gentler  than  ever.  He 
and-by  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  friend  Yrow 
lou  shalt  stay  with  herto-n^t'' 
0,  father  7  I  would  rather  stay  with  thee." 
ow,  my  child.  I  have— I  have  work  to  do." 
were  spoken  with  an  evident  effort,  and  the 
itremihled. 

?ewell  to  Cristine  and  to  thy  little  playfellows, 
r  to-modow  thou  shalt  go  hence  with  me.** 
;ed  up  with  surprise  and  interest 
ly  poor  child,  God  has  left  us  two  alone  in  the 
with  his  good  help  nothing  but  death  shall 

rilt  thou  take  me  with  tliee  to  the  strange 
e  thou  goest,  my  father  ?  *' 
io, — it  will  be  a  rough  uncertain  life  for  such 
it  if  love  and  care  can  make  it  easy  to  thee 
a  they  shall  not  fail  Thou  art  my  sole 
ow,**  and  a  burning  tear  fell  on  the  child's 
With  childhood's  art  she  answered  by  a  kiss. 
nstructed  in  the  Scriptures,  it  was  not  un- 
it tbe  story  of  Ruth  should  occur  to  her  at 
it 
16  thy  Ruth  to  thee,  father,"  she  said  softly. 

bhcu  goest)  I  will  go ;  where  thou  lodgest,  I 
It 


"And  thy  father's  Qod  shall  be  thine,  my  precious 
child." 

"  There  is  more  in  the  verse,  father,  let  me  say  it  all. 
*  Where  thou  diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried.*" 

'*  God  forbid ! "  escaped  almost  involuntarily  firom  the 
lips  of  Robert  But  be  added  a  moment  afterwards, 
*'  Yet  His  will  be  done.  He  knoweth  what  is  best  for  thee 
and  me.** 

After  a  short  interval  the  good-natured  face  of  Cris- 
tine appeared  at  the  door.  "So  please  you,  neighbour, 
I  have  come  for  tbe  child,**  she  said,  "  and  my  husband 
hath  summoned  thy  friend  as  thou  desiredst  He  will 
be  here  anon." 

"  God  reward  thee,  my  kind  friend,*'  replied  Robert 
heartily,  as  he  took  her  hand. 

The  good  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  in  a  tone  of  mild,  almost  deferential  expostulation. 
"  I  know  well,  master  Robert,  that  thou  art  a  wise  man, 
and  I  am  only  a  simple  woman.  Still  the  neighbours 
will  talk  amongst  themselves  even  if  I  keep  silence,  and 
in  good  sooth,  master,  'twould  be  hard  to  disprove  what 
they  whisper,  when  never  a  priest—** 

"  No  more  of  this  now,  good  Cristine,  as  thou  pitiest 
my  sorrow,*'  Robert  interrupted.  "  But  ere  I  leave  this 
place,  for  leave  it  I  must  to-morrow,  if  I  may  I  would 
fain  talk  for  an  hour  with  thee  and  thy  husband." 

"And  right  welcome,  neighbour.  Now,  my  pretty 
one,  come  with  me,  the  children  have  wanted  thee  all 
day." 

"Father,  dear  father,**  whispered  Arlette,  "may  I 
not  stay?" 

"  It  cannot  be,  my  child ;  go  now  with  Cristine,  I  will 
come  for  thee  very  early  to-morrow,  I  promise  it" 

Thanks  to  the  strong  habit  of  obedience,  Arlette 
almost  instinctively  and  without  a  perceptible  effort  put 
her  baud  within  Cristine*s,  and  quietly  left  the  room. 
Had  she  guessed  whtf  they  wished  her  to  go,  not  so 
calmly  would  she  have  turned  away  without  even  one 
last  look  at  the  face  of  the  dead.  Yet  it  was  better 
thus— better  that  she  should  be  spared  the  agonizing 
farewell,  the  Utter  parting  with  the  precious  dust,  even 
though  the  empty  room  looked  so  strangely  cold  and 
desohtte  next  moruing,  and  the  sad  surprise  cost  her 
more  tears  than  she  had  ever  wept  before. 


III. 

All  through  the  long  summer  day  the  rain  poured 
heavily  and  without  intermission.  Not  far  fix>m  what 
was  even  then  the  flourishing  city  of  Cologne,  but  in  a 
very  lonely  spot,  which  could  be  readied  only  by  intricate 
by-paths,  stood  a  deserted  and  partly  ruined  bam.  Its 
•desolate  appearance,  and  the  silence  that  reigned  undis- 
turbed during  the  day-time,  together  with  the  unfre- 
quency  of  light  streaming  through  its  windows  in  houn 
of  darkness,  would  have  given  rise  to  no  suspidons  that  it 
was  used  as  a  dwdling-pUice.    Such,  however^  was  the 
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case,  although  on  the  day  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak 
its  only  occupant  was  our  little  friend  Arlette.  She  is  one 
year  older  than  when  she  watched  beside  her  dying 
mother  ;  but  if  we  "  measure  not  by  months  or  years," 
but  by  that  "  life  of  the  soul "  which  some  thinkers  tell 
us  not  only  measures  but  constitutes  time,*  it  may  be 
said  that  an  age  has  passed  since  then  over  that  young 
child's  head.  She  has  mourned  her  mother,  not  alone 
as  some  children  mourn,  with  sudden  sharp  gushes  of 
sorrow,  but  also  with  quiet  inner  thoughts  and  silent 
tears,  an  utter  loneliness  stealing  over  her  sometimes 
amidst  her  play,  or  when  she  looked  at  beautiful  scenes 
or  places,  or  even  when  she  felt  very  happy.  For  she 
was  still  a  child,  and  not  seldom  a  happy  and  playful 
child.  Her  father's  watchful  love  had  shielded  her  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  their 
wandering  life,  and  for  a  thoughtful  and  imaginative 
natiu'e  like  hers,  that  life  had  its  own  peculiar  and 
exquisite  enjoyments.  Even  the  necessity  of  passing 
whole  days  in  solitude  did  not  press  very  heavily  upon 
her;  there  were  weary  and  sorrowful  hours,  but  there 
were  many  bright  ones  too,  for  she  belonged  to  that  class 
of  children  who  can  surround  themselves  at  j)leasure 
with  a  fairy  world  of  their  own  creation.  As  she  sits  on 
a  bench  in  a  comer  of  that  strange  and  rude  dwelling, 
she  busies  herself  with  a  goodly  heap  of  field  flowers, 
gathered  on  the  previous  day  before  the  rain  had  begun 
to  fall.  She  does  not  merely  arrange  them,  nor  does  she 
throw  them  aimlessly  about  as  children  so  often  do ; 
they  are  rather  her  playfellows  than  her  playthings,  she 
talks  to  them,  with  them,  for  them,  invests  them  with 
ideal  characters,  makes  them  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  a  little  drama,  whicn,  to  judge  by  her  earnest  face  and 
kindling  eyes,  she  is  acting  out  with  intense  interest. 
Very  heroic,  in  truth,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and 
doings  of  those  imaginary  men  and  women,  for  through 
all  the  wanderings  of  Arlette's  fancy  there  runs,  like  a 
golden  thread,  a  line  of  pure  and  lofty  feeling.  Childish 
and  incongruous  as  the  forms  in  which  it  is  expressed  may 
sometimes  be,  still  the  idea  is  never  absent,  that  there 
is  a  good  and  merciful  Saviour  waiting  to  be  gracious  to 
all  that  come  to  Him,  that  the  world  knows  Him  not,  and 
is  perishing  for  lack  of  this  knowledge,  which  those  who 
possess  must  seek  to  impart  at  the  risk,  or  even  at  the 
loss  of  life  itself. 

Suddenly  recalled  from  her  imaginary  world  to  that 
of  reality  (though  the  one  was  to  her  nearly  as  unreal  as 
the  other),  Arlette  threw  the  flowers  from  her  lap  and 
rushed  to  the  door.  Two  men,  with  dark  serge  robes 
and  sandals,  stood  outside  in  the  drenching  rain.  She 
admitted  them  at  once,  though  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment soon  followed  by  an  eager  question, — 

"  Where  is  my  father  ?" 

"  He  Cometh  anon,  my  little  one,"  answered  the  elder, 
kindly.  "  Stand  aside,  child,  lest  we  make  thee  as  wet 
as  ourselves." 

*  '*Tlniu  i.4  tiic  life  of  flieauuL  If  not  this,  then  tell  me  what  it  ii?" 
— lH)xaPELL0W'8  Hyperion. 


<' Ah,  Father  Heinz,**  replied  the  UtUegixl,<<IiitMia 
I  might  have  kindled  a  fire  ere  your  rdtam,  bat  I  dinit 
not." 

''  Right,  my  child ;  it  is  not  for  tadi  as  fboa  to 
meddle  with  flint  and  fire." 

'*  Not  so,"  returned  Arlette  with  m  look  of  intelli- 
gence. ''  Oft  have  I  kindled  a  fire ;  but  my  fither  nid 
he  feared  the  light  might  betray  ua." 

''True,  Brother  Robert  is  alwayi  prudent  He 
would  not  have  us  venture  the  fire." 

"  Except  in  cases  of  necessity,"  aaid  hia  oompioioe, 
who  stood  yet  upon  the  thieahold  wringing  oat  hii 
drenched  garments. 

"  Cold  winter  nights  were  worse  than  this.  Whit  w 
bore  then  we  can  bear  now,"  returned  Heins,  betildii; 
himself  to  the  same  employment,  whilst  Arlette  hurried 
within  to  make  what  little  preparations  she  eoold  fior 
their  comfort. 

''  On  such  a  night  as  this  the  flame  ooold  scute  be 
seen,"  rejoined  Wilhelm,  the  younger  of  the  two,  ^wA 
we  know  not  of  any  special  cause  for  alarm." 

Heinz  shook  his  head.  ''  Better  to  aafler  wet  ml 
cold  for  a  few  honrs,  than  to  &11  into  the  cruel  htndirf 
the  townsfolk  of  Cologne." 

''  Better  neither,"  said  Wilhelm,  who  was  still  i 
young  man,  light-hearted  and  aometimet  nther  is- 
prudent. 

*'<  Wait  at  least  for  Robert  and  for  Father  John,  d 
let  us  hear  their  minds,"  said  Heinz. 

'*  Nay,"  returned  his  companion,  '^  let  us  do  it  it 
once  if  it  be  to  be  done  at  alL" 

Heinz  was  accustomed  to  permit  Wilhelm  to  taketlie 
lead  in  trifling  matters,  so  after  one  more  doahtfiol  I^ 
monstrance,  he  allowed  him  to  fcXkm  his  owd  wb^ 
and  the  fire  was  soon  blazing  cheerily.  If  ioM 
there  was  danger,  it  seemed  but  slight  and  disttf^ 
while  the  comfort  was  present  and  veiy  real  It  M 
be  confessed  that  Wilhelm  did  not  like  disoomfift;  b 
would  have  borne  torture  and  death  without  a  monBt 
rather  than  sacrifice  one  iota  of  what  he  beKefedto  be 
the  tnith ;  but  he  felt  keenly,  and  did  net  ilwtTi'i* 
unmurmuringly  endure,  the  lesser  triab  of  hia  waiMM 
life, .  the  daily  privations  that  had  nothing  in  tb9 
sublime  or  heroic,  and  which  he  somettmes  ioigot,  vfl* 
just  as  much  ingredients  in  the  cup  appointed  ftr bis 
as  the  dungeon  or  the  stake.  Are  there  not  nuusj  fibt 
him  amongst  ourselves  ? 

They  had  not  stood  long  diying  their  gannentotttk 
fire,  and  talking  over  their  missMNiary  work  in  ^ 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  great  town  and  the  more  ft 
clfided  hamlets  around,  when  the  watdifiil  ^^ 
sprang  once  more  to  the  door,  and  joyfully  admitted  btf 
father  with  the  aged  Johan,  the  missionaiy  who  bi^ 
been  the  means  of  his  conversion  at  Ghent,  and  «be 
was  in  fact  the  patriarch  of  the  little  band.  Qnickti 
observe  the  changes  of  the  face  she  so  loved,  the  littk 
girl  thought  her  father  looked  unusually  gra\^  and  ni 
He  kissed   her  aflfectionately,  but   was    very  sik>Ji 
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king  until  their  fragal  supper  was  over, 

e  all  seated  beside  the  lire.    Arlette  was 

Heinz  sat  nearest  to  him,  and  they  soon 

rerse  in  a  low  voice. 

•u  heard  aught  new  to-day,  brother?" 

umed  Robert,  ''save  that  the  townsfolk 

fas  not  intended  that  Arlette  should  hear 

msfolk  said,  for  her  father  leant  over  to- 

npanion  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

i  thou  they  have  discovered  our  retreat? " 

larm  was  visible  in  the  speaker^s  face. 

fc,"  said  Robert  quietly.    "  Yet  it  is  pos- 

t  then  to  abandon  it  without  delay,  and  to 
place  of  refuge." 

to  is  my  mind ;  for  should  they  continue 
as  they  appear  to  have  begun  it,  I  have 
ley  can  fail  in  tracking  us  hither.  At  least, 
ife." 

safe  nowhere  until  the  grave  receives  us," 
rt  sadly.  But  his  countenance  brightened  as 
Rather  should  I  say  that  nowhere  are  we 
fe,  since  our  Father  reigns  in  heaven,  and 
rth  is  his." 

it  amidst  our  life  of  constant  peril  does  thy 
laU  thee,  Robert?" 

)wn,'  I  have  been  sometimes,  'forsaken* 
And  consider,  friend,  what  comforts  are 
m  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  disquietude. 
I  joy  of  bearing  glad  tidings  to  those  who  are 
rkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Brother, 
•otsteps  trod  for  the  first  time  the  threshold 
irelling,  one  of  the  meanest  in  yonder  great 
id  there  alone,  lying  on  a  conoh  of  straw,  in 
e  bare  of  comforts  than  even  this,  a  poor 
>m  death  seemed  to  have  already  laid  his 
)ke  to  her  with  sympathy  and  compassion, 
neliness,  and  asked  if  she  had  no  friend  to 
r  side.  She  said  her  sister  tended  her,  but 
to  spend  the  day  in  earning  daily  bread  for 
knew  there  was  time  for  me  to  s])eak  and 
(ten,  and  I  sat  down  beside  her.  I  talked 
bodily  disease,  of  her  symptoms  and  her 
hat  I  might  unlock  her  lips  and  win  her 
Then  we  spoke  of  that  other  malady— the 
fl  of  the  soul— and  to  my  surprise  and  plea- 
lerstood  me  at  once.  God  had  shown  her 
ility  of  stHy  already  He  had  taken  her  by  the 
ed  her  into  the  darkness  after  which  the 
).  But  she  was  seeking  rest  in  prayers,  in 
id  in  all  the  mummeries  of  Rome,  and  of 
ing  it  in  vain.  Thou  knowest  too,  that 
)t  invited  to-  buy  the  good  things  of  the 
9viding  *  without  money  and  without  price,* 
e  awful  fears  of  a  soul  conscious  of  unpar- 
ind  soon  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
ed  sordid  calculations,  mournful  to  hear,  of 
\aiis  could  be  wrong  from  their  deep  poverty 


to  secure  the  good  offices  of  the  mass-priest  Silver 
and  gold,  in  truth,  I  had  not ;  but  what  I  had  I  gave 
her.  Yet  not  I — what  was  I  but  the  cup,  the '  earthen 
vessel,*  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  convey  the  living 
water  to  her  parched  lips  ?  I  told  her  the  Saviour 
pardoned  freely,  that  the  redemption  of  her  soul  in- 
deed was  precious,  but  that  He  had  paid  its  price,  even 
to  the  last  mite ;  and  that,  therefore.  He  could  give  re- 
mission of  sins  to  those  that  came  to  Him.  Hope  and 
joy  lighted  up  her  wasted  features  as  she  seemed  to 
grasp  the  great  truth,  that  all  was  done  for  her.  God 
willing,  I  shall  see  her  again  to-morrow,  for  if  I  guess 
right  she  has  not  many  days  to  live." 

He  stopped  rather  abruptly,  for  the  eager  Wilhelm 
was  detailing  an  interesting  discussion  he  had  held  that 
day  with  an  intelligent  tradesman  in  the  city,  upon  the 
virtue  of  relics  and  the  use  of  pilgrimages.  Whilst  her 
father  spoke,  little  Arlette  drank  in  every  word,  and 
gave  childhood's  quick  sympathy  to  the  poor  dying  girl 
in  Cologne ;  but  she  had  not  the  same  interest  in 
Wilhelm's  controversies,  and  soon  her  head  pressed 
Robert's  shoulder  more  heavily,  and  she  sank  into  a 
sound  and  dreamless  sleep. 

God  presence  each  and  all  of  the  happy  children  in 
our  homes  from  such  a  wakening  as  hers  was  destined 
to  be.  Unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  she  heard  through 
her  slumber  confused  noises  around,  and  more  than 
one  low  whisper  close  to  her  ear.  But  she  soon  started 
into  full  and  terrified  consciousness.  Strange  men, 
with  scowling  faces  and  drawn  swords,  seemed  to  fill 
the  room,  and  with  a  cry  of  terror  she  clung  to  her 
father  for  protection.  The  look  with  which  he  met  her 
frightened  gaze  awed  and  silenced  her ;  it  brought  her 
back  in  thought  to  the  room  where  her  dead  mother  had 
Iain,  and  to  her  father's  face  as  she  had  seen  it  then  full 
of  an  anguish  unutterable  and  to  her  incomprehensible. 
As  in  a  dream  she  heard  the  rade  voices  of  the  soldiers, 
who  poured  in  rapidly,  and  surrounded  the  little  band 
of  confessors. 

"  So  we  have  stolen  a  march  on  ye  at  last,  heretics,** 
said  one  of  the  foremost  among  them.  "  Ye  did  not 
expect  a  visit  to-night,  I  trow,  or  ye  would  scarce  have 
kindled  yon  fire  to  guide  us.**  She  saw  the  unresbting 
Father  Johan,  his  mild  countenance  calm  as  ever,  seized 
and  bound :  she  saw'  the  impetuous  Wilhelm  almost 
throw  himself  amongst  his  captors,  while  with  eager 
words  he  protested  his  readiness  not  to  be  bound  only 
but  also  to  die  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  troth  of 
the  Gospel.  She  saw  Heinz  and  her  father  standing 
side  by  side,  with  clasped  hands,  quietly  awaiting  the 
result,  and  as  she  looked  once  more  on  her  father's  fare 
she  saw— that  he  saw  only  hers. 

Could  they  touch  him  ? 

Then  in  a  moment  the  thouglit  flashed  across  her 
mind  that  this  was  martyrdom,  Alany  and  many  a 
time  had  she  listened  to  stirring  tales  of  those  who  for 
the  Saviour's  sake  had  boroe  and  had  patience  even  to 
the  suffering  of  death ;  many  and  many  a  time  did  her 
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young  heart  beat  quick  and  £ast,  not  with  fear  but  with 
kindling  enthusiasm,  as  the  thought  arose,  *'  and  I,  too, 
may  be  a  martyr."  And  now  the  hour  was  come.  Jesus 
would  be  with  her,  she  knew.  He  had  promised  it,  and 
she  believed  his  word.  Her  father,  too,  would  be  there  ; 
she  would  hold  his  hand  to  the  last  She  had  no  terror 
therefore,  none,  save  that  tlicse  cruel  men  would  let  her 
live,  would  tear  her  away  from  him,  and  leave  her  alone 
in  that  desolate  place.  Yes,  one  of  them  spoke  io  a 
low  voice,  ''And  this  babe,  what  can  she  know  of 
heresy  ?    We  care  not  to  slay  children." 

"  Oh,  sir,  take  me  with  my  father ! "  cried  Arlette. 

Robertas  steadfast  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish  for 
her.  He  knew  not  what  fate  to  dread  most;  but  it 
may  have  been  he  thought  it  best  for  her  to  accompany 
them  to  the  city,  and  was  not  without  a  hope  that  her 
innocence  might  touch  the  hearts  of  their  judges.  So, 
held  fast  by  him,  she  passed  out  into  the  darkness  with  ^ 
the  rest ;  aft«r  looking  for  one  moment  at  the  heap  of 
withering  flowers,  for  which  an  hour  before  she  had  cared 
80  much.  An  hour  was  it  ?  or  a  year,  or  many  years  1 
Or  was  it  quite  a  different  child,  some  little  girl  she  had 
once  known,  but  scarcely  remembered  now,  who  sat 
there  in  the  barn  playing  with  wild  flowers.  '*  I  shall 
never  play  again,"  she  thought,  "for  I  am  going  to 
Jesus." 

Then  she  was  treading  the  long  wet  grass,  tlie  rain 
almost  over,  only  now  and  then  pleasantly  touching  her 
brow  as  if  with  a  light  cool  finger.  The  way  was  dark 
as  midnight  could  make  it ;  but  she  felt  quite  safe,  for 
was  she  not  holding  her  father*s  hand  ?  It  was  all  so 
strange,  a  wondrous  dream,  but  oiTthe  whole  a  happy 
one.  ''  I  am  going  to  Jesus,"  still  she  thought ;  and 
although  she  felt  vaguely  that  something  very  dreadful 
lay  between— pain,  death  to  be  passed  through,  the 
river  of  death  she  had  heard  it  called— she  knew  Jesus 
would  bear  her  safely  across,  for  was  it  not  written, 
''  He  will  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms  ?"  Her  ideas  of 
suffering  and  death  were  indistinct  and  unreal,  and  her 
mind  soon  turned  from  them  to  the  happiness  and  the 
glory  beyond. 

And  now  they  arc  treading  narrow  miry  lanes ;  Arlette 
is  growing  weary,  but  cares  little  for  that ;  now  they  sec 
lights  gleaming  through  the  darkness  before  thent,  they 
are  drawing  near  the  city ;  Robert  stoops  down  and 
speaks  a  few  words  of  soothing  and  comfort  to  his  little 
girl,  she  likes  to  hear  his  voice,  but  has  become  too  tired 
to  answer.  In  a  little  while  the  lights  are  all  around 
them,  shining  from  many  a  casement  in  the  high  houses, 
and  reflected  back  from  tlie  wet,  uneven  street.  At 
last  they  pass  beneath  a  broad  dark  archway,  they  climb 
a  flight  of  steps,  a  door  opens  to  receive  them,  then  an- 
other door,  which  is  closed  and  bolted  as  soon  as  they 
are  admitted.  They  may  rest,  and  not  too  soon,  at 
least  for  one  of  the  i>arty,  who  is  scarcely  conscious  of 
anything  now  save  sleep.  She  is  in  her  father's  anus ; 
is  gently  laid  by  him  she  knows  not  and  cares  not  where ; 
and  in  hardly  more  than  a  minute,  hope  and  fear,  juy 


and  sorrow,  are  all  alike  forgotten  by  hor.    No  ejei  me 
hen  closed  in  slumber  in  that  priion  iwbl 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  m  plot  (tf  waste  groond 
just  outside  the  gates  of  Cologne  was  the  soene  of  n 
awfully  impressive  oeremoniaL  Thither  the  eigcr 
citizens  crowded  from  every  quarter  of  the  town,  fome 
amongst  them  fierce  and  cruel,  bigoted  in  their  ittMb- 
ment  to  the  Church,  and  rejoicing  that  the  crime  of 
heresy  was  that  day  to  be  purged  with  fire  firom  their 
Catholic  city;  many  without  m  distinct  ides,  limplj 
wondering  at  all  they  saw ;  and  many  more— yei,  tibej 
were  many,  though  they  were  scattered  here  and  there 
in  obscure  places,  and  not  for  the  most  part  known  evet 
to  each  other— sympathized  with  the  innocent  nflsren; 
some,  indeed,  would  have  given  their  own  lifestoreMoe 
them.  In  vain,  the  priests  were  then  all  powerfiil  is 
Cologne,  and  they  had  their  will 

Whatever  the  various  sentiments  of  the  dense  crowd 
might  be,  there  was  a  great  silence  as  eveiy  eye  toned 
to  gaze  on  the  victims,  who  were  led  hound  towirdi  the 
great  pile  which  had  been  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
place.  Their  demeanour,  feariess  hot  perfectly  qoiet 
and  gentle,  prepossessed  the  spectators  in  their  fim, 
and  '*  God  help  them,"  '*  God  have  mercy  on  their  lodi)'' 
was  uttered  aloud  or  breathed  bw  by  many  yoioee. 

''Waste  not  thy  breath  in  pntyeis  lor  yon  beietie 
dogs,"  said  a  bUick  monk  to  a  woman  near  whom  he 
stood,  for  alas !  there  were  many  women  in  thst  aoii 

'^  Heretics  or  no,"  she  answered  stoatly,  **thej  wen 
good  men  and  kind  to  the  poor.    My  dying  sister"— 

"  I  would  pity  them  un  thou  dost,  good-wife,"  iBtl^ 
rupted  a  man,  '*  had  they  been  condeomed  by  theeoos- 
cil  and  the  cleigy  for  rash  words  uttered  nnamni^  ni 
without  a  chance  for  their  lives.  But  the  prirsti  fl| 
they  have  each  and  all  been  offered  m  free  pudonitllV 
would  but  forsake  their  heresy ;  yet  are  thij  MShM 
enough  to  prefer  death  of  the  body  and  the  iorf  fr 
gether,  to  leading  Christian  lives  as  good  OMUtf 
'*  Thou  sayest  truly,  friend,"  rejoined  tht  nunl^— ^hif 
what  of  thy  sister,  woman  ?" 

'^One  of  those  clerks  hath  Tisited  her,  and  qwta 
such  good  words  of  God  and  our  SaYioar  that  her  heal 
was  comforted  within  her.  I  trow  it  was  yonder  tA 
dark  man  with—Blessed  Saints !  what  have  thej  the 
poor  child  among  them  for?  They  cannot—iKS  th? 
surely  cannot  intend  that  she  should  die !" 

For  little  fair-haired  Arlette  stood  amoogrt  th« 
doomed  men,  pale  and  calm,  in  her  place  bende  her 
father,  her  hand  clasped  in  his.  After  aU  it  night  te 
said  tiiat  he  endured  the  martyrdom  for  both;  ftrAl 
draught  of  life  that  she  put  aside  so  quietly  she  iott<4  ' 
yet  had  time  to  taste ;  and  that  other  cop  about  tQhi 
borne  to  her  young  lips,  how  could  she  oompieheDd  € 
imagine  its  bitterness  ?  At  most  it  would  be  hst  t 
brief  hour  of  anguish  for  her,  perhaps  not  etoi  th^ 
for  does  not  the  good  Shepherd  indeed  sometioMB  atti 
the  lambs  in  his  arms,  so  that  their  feet  do  not  teiA 
the  waters  of  the  dark  river  7 
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i^ml  DOW  the  faoui  hu  oome,  tiie  pile  U  lit,  and  not 
DA  heart  in  the  ileadEkit  group  gives  way.  But  there 
( ft  p>uut  bejood  which  our  commoti  hunuuity  will  not 
■dnro  to  have  it(  instiocts  outraged.  la  tlmC  crowii 
lien  we  bthen,  ay.  Mid  mothers  too,  in  whaae  lioiues 
R  loTed  ud  tender  little  ouea  like  the  mutyi's  child. 
Ibey  canuot— tbey  will  not — lee  her  perisli.  An  indig- 
aot  murmur  riiee,  ueuer  u>d  nearer  press  the  peupto, 
ad  ml  lut  itrong  ftnn<  aeiie  the  child,— juat  in  titue,— 
ud  drag  her  from  her  plac«  u  the  flames  begin  to 
prakd  among  the  fagota.    "She  a  Bofe— tlionk  God, 

"  Hake  the  lign  of  the  oran,  poor  child,  and  thank 
In  Sunt!  for  thj  life." 

"I  caaoot,  I  cannot!  Let  me  go  to  my  fikthet!" 
tailed  Aijette,  while  with  all  her  little  strength  she 
tniggled, — itruggled  for  death  as  others  might  have 
looe  foe  life. 

"  When  he  die*  I  must  die  alto.  Let  me  go,  I  cao- 
Mtgive  up  the  Faith!"  and  on  exceeding  bitter  cry 
neompaDied  the  words. 

"Back,  back,  good  people!  ye  come  too  near  the 
^"shouted  two  or  three  of  the  oSiuials,  nho  were  pro- 
lably  not  unwillii^  to  connive  at  the  child's  escape.  But 
Ji  the  recoil  that  followed  this  order  some  coufusion 
natntslly  oecorred ;  aad  tlie  man  vho  held  Arietta, 
being  ni^j  pushed  by  a  ueighboiir,  raised  his  hand  to 


strike  him.  One  moment's  fteedou  fur  the  child,  and 
it  is  enough.  With  marvellous  quickness  she  has  seized 
it,  she  reaches  the  burning  pile,  she  cUsps  her  fother's 
hand  once  more — yet  onoe  more — and  now  like  a  sliroud 
the  flames  wrap  them  around.    A  few  minutes  and  all 

So  Arlette  won  the  victory,  and  so  those  five  fiuthfiil 
martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ  passed  that  day^ 

"  From  the  doolftlc  dIaCm 

Tvom  the  tbidaw  oriUnlKtii. 
iDla  (ioit'i  pura  tumlilne  Ui1|hL" 

No  &ncT  sketch  is  this ;  there  has  floated  down  to  us 
on  the  stream  of  history,  like  a  witliered  wild  floirer 
from  a  distant  land,  not  ttie  name  indeed,  but  the  true 
story  of  the  child  who  died  for  Christ's  sake  at  Cologne, 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  "not  accepting  deliverance" 
because  of  that  better  and  heavenly  country  towards 
which  her  steps  were  bent  There  is  no  rank,  no  age, 
no  grade  or  type  of  character,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  from  the  old  man  to  the  lisping  babe,  ^m  the 
mighty  philosopher  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  out 
kind,  fr^m  which  the  Saviour  of  JMon,  when  lie  makes 
up  His  jewels,  will  not  take  some  radiant  gerus  to 
sparkle  in  His  diadem,  and  to  nlucli  lie  cannot  impart, 
as  He  pleases,  grace  and  strength  tu  do  or  to  suffer 
great  things  for  Ills  naae's  sake. 

Julr  isu.  D.  A. 


XIB8I0HABT   ETEKIHaS   AT   HOKE. 


Ik, 

^^^S  EXT  evening,  George  beggeil  to  be  told  more 
^^^^1      about  the  mJW  people  towbom  Mr.  Moffat 
^^^^1  •    wss  scnt'after  leaving  Africaner. 
^^^^H  "  Look  at  the  map,"  said  Sirs.  Camp- 

^H^H       bt'U,  "and  you  willsec  that  the Bechuans 
B^Sr^    country  is  very  extensive.    This  general 
^jB^      nime  indudea  a  nimiber  of  tribes,  as 
9  Butlapis,  BaroloDgs,  &c.,  and  the  knguoge 

b  cdled  Sechnana." 

"  What  kind  of  religion  have  theyl" 

"Koneat  aU." 

"0  mamma,"  lud  Anne,  "  1  thought  all  heathens 
Mnhipped  wme  kind  of  idols,  or  believed  in  a 
Qii- 

'Sowe  used  tothink,  but  alas!  there  seems  no  doubt 
iM  ttat  the  gnat  enemy,  who  has  led  many  nations  to 
Ma  MMelcM  and  auel  worship  of  a  multitude  of  idols, 
bn  ta  the  cue  of  others,  as  with  these  South  Afi-ican 
bfte^  removed  every  religious  impression,  and  made 
ttrirnindi  a  perfect  blank  in  regard  tu  anything  bo- 
ned Ibli  preKnt  life." 

"(Hi,  how  lery  sad  1  But  then  it  will  be  easier  for 
^WaiHiiea  to  tesdi  tbem  about  the  tme  God  when 
9mt  ate  no  idols  in  the  way." 

2n 


"  I  do  not  wonder  tliat  you  tliink  so ;  but  Mr.  Muffut 
says  we  cannot  imagine  how  great  is  the  diflicultj  of 
conveying  any  ideas  of  religion  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  of  such  things.  'During  years,'  lie  says,  of  'ap- 
parently fruitless  labour,  1  have  often  wished  to  find 
i^ometliing  ly  which  1  could  by  hold  on  the  mitids  of 
the  natives, — an  altar  to  an  unknown  god,  the  feith  of 
their  ancestors,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  any  re- 
ligious association,  but  nothing  of  tliis  kind  ever  floated 
in  their  minds.  To  tell  tbem,  the  gravest  of  tliem,  that 
there  was  a  Creator,  the  governor  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  of  the  fall  of  man,  or  the  redemptioo  of  the  world, 
the  resuTTGction  from  the  dead,  and  immortality  beyond 
the  grave,  was  to  tell  them  what  appeared  to  be  more 
fabulous,  extravagant,  and  ludicrous  than  their  own 
valu  stories  about  lions,  hyenas,  and  jackals.  To  tell 
them  that  these  were  artides  of  our  faitli  would  extort 
an  interjection  of  superiative  surprise,  as  if  tbey  were 
too  prcifosteroua  for  the  most  foolish  to  believe.  Our 
labours  might  well  be  compared  to  the  attempts  of  a 
child  to  grasp  the  aurfoce  of  a  pulished  niirroT,  or  those 
of  a  hushaodman  labuuring  to  transform  tlie  surface  of 
a  granite  rock  into  arable  land,  on  which  he  might  sow 
hi*  seed.' " 
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Mr.  Campbell  asked  what  was  the  general  character  | 
vf  the  Becliuanas  i 

"  They  are  a  bold,  warlike  race,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  Caffres  rather  than  tlic  Hottentots;  and 
Moffat  calls  them  *  frank  and  sociable,*  yet  deceitful, 
cruel,  revengeful,  and  often  practising  the  worst  of  vices. 
What  else  could  be  expected  from  those  who  believed 
in  no  *  judgment  to  come.*  Each  town  or  village  had 
its  chief,  and  each  tribe  one  principal  chief  or  king, 
whose  power,  though  great,  was  controlled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lesser  authorities  in  their  public  assem- 
blies and  councils,  somewhat  like  our  own  parliaments. 
It  was  common  for  the  men  to  have  each  a  number  of 
wives,  who  did  all  the  hard  labour,  while  the  lazy  hus- 
bands looked  on." 

"  Did  women  build  houses  there  ?"  said  Tommy. 

'^Yes,  my  dear,  and  sometimes  the  houses  are  as 
high  in  the  roof  as  eighteen  feet,  and  the  poor  women, 
having  no  ladders,  would  be  scrambling  up  with  great 
difficulty,  while  tlie  sun  was  burning  hot,  and  the  men 
never  oti'ered  to  help  in  the  least,  or  seemed  to  think  for 
a  moment  that  their  wives  and  daughters  might  easily 
fall  and  break  their  bones.  One  day,  Mr.  Molfat  says, 
when  he  saw  a  house  making  in  tliis  way,  and  the 
women  trying  to  get  up  on  the  roof,  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  them  that  they  ouglit  to  get  their  husbands 
to  do  this  sort  of  work,  as  is  the  custom  in  England. 
The  women  laughed  most  heartily,  and  repeated  it  to 
the  men  near,  and  then  they  all  laughed  together,  as  if 
the  idea  was  perfectly  al)surd.  However,  the  queen  of 
the  tril)e,  who  happened  to  l)e  there— a  sensible  woman 
— said  she  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and 
she  wished  Mr.  Moffat  would  give  their  husbands  medi- 
cine to  make  them  work." 

"  Were  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat,*'  asked  George,  "  sent 
alone  to  the  Kuruman  ?" 

*^  Another  missionary,  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  before  them, 
labouring  ivmid  many  ditliculties,  and  he  joyfully  re- 
ceived them." 

"  Were  the  people  kind  ?'* 

"  They  were  not  the  contrary  at  first,  at  all  events. 
Still  it  was  sadly  discouraging  work  compared  with 
what  that  among  Africaner's  people  had  been.  The 
only  motive  with  the  Bechuanas  to  pay  any  attention 
to  their  new  teachers  was  the  expectation  of  getting 
some  reward,  and  when  that  was  not  given,  they  would 
become  insolent  and  even  threatening  in  their  conduct. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Moffat  writes  after  five  years  of  labour : 
— *  I  often  feel  at  a  loss  what  to  say  relative  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  at  this  station.  A  sameness  marks  the 
events  of  each  returning  day.  No  conversions,  no  in- 
quiry aft^r  GikI,  no  objections  raised  to  exercise  our 
powers  in  defence.  Indifference  and  stupidity  . . .  tiie 
grossest  ignorance  of  divine  things  ...  it  is  only  things 
earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  which  stimulate  to  ac- 
tivity and  mirth.  ...  0  when  shall  the  day-star  arise 
on  their  hearts  ?  We  preach,  we  converse,  we  catechize, 
we  pray,  but  without  the  least  apparent  success.    Only 


satiate  their  mendicant  spirits  by  perpetuaDy  g^fing, 
and  we  are  all  that  is  good,  but  rduse  to  meet  their 
demands,  their  praises  are  turned  to  ridicule  and  tboie.' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  referring  to  the  same  period  :~'0u 
time  was  incessantly  occupied  in  building,  and  lIlwa^ 
ing  frequently  for  the  meat  that  periahetb,  but  our  ex- 
ertions were  often  in  vain,  for  while  we  sowed,  the 
natives  reaped.*    The  women  without  scruple  woold 
tiu'n  off  the  missionaries*  supply  of  water  for  their  own 
use,  and  thus  leave  them  '  on  a  thirsty  plain  maojdtfi 
without  a  drop  of  water,  except  that  which  was  cviied 
from  a  distant  fountain,  under  a  cloadless  sky,  wbathe 
thermometer  was  often  120  in  the  shade.*    To  rmoo- 
strate  against  any  injustice,  or  make  any  oppontioo, 
was  not  only  useless  but  dangerous.    *  For  iostiDee, 
Mrs.  Moffat,  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  bagged,  sad  that 
very  humbly,  of  a  woman  just  to  be  kind  enough  to 
move  out^of  a  temporary  kitchen,  that  she  might  ihnt 
it  as  usiud  before  going  into  the  place  of  worship.  The 
woman  seized  a  piece  of  wood  to  hurl  it  at  MrLMoftfi 
head,  who  of  course  immediately  escaped  to  the  home 
of  God,  leaving  her  the  undisputed  occupant  of  the 
kitchen,  any  of  the  contents  of  which  she  woold  net 
hesitate  to  appropriate  to  her  own  use. ...    Ob  wsie 
occasions  an  opi)ortunity  would  be  watched  to  rob  vhen 
the  missionary  was  engaged  in  jmblic  service    The 
'  thief  would  just  put  his  head  within  the  door,  ditooreir 
who  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  knowing  he  could  not  leave 
it  l)efore  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  would  go  to  his 
house  and  take  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  apoa-'** 

'*  Oh,  what  patience  a  niissionaiy  among  the  bcstbcn 
would  need  to  have  !** 

'*Ye8,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "such  as  only  *tbe  G«d 
of  patience*  can  bestow.    And  more  than  patienoey  he 
must  have  much  faith,  love,  and  bopefuloeH)  ebe  bt 
will  soon  droop  and  fail,  and  discourage  the  beerti*' 
weaken  the  hands  of  his  brethren.    A  Chriite  *^ 
desires  to  serve  our  Lord  among  those  who  are  itiD  ' 
heathen  darkness,  should  *  count  tlie  cost'  «4  ** 
see  whether  he  has  received   from  the  Msiter  As 
peculiar  gifts  and  graces  needful  in  such'foreigBit^ 
vice. 


fit 


"  The  greatest  enemies  to  the  missionaries,**  M^ 
Campbell,  "were  the  rain-makers" 

"  Mamma,**  said  Tommy,  "  I  thought  only  Qoiff^ 
send  rain.** 

"  Surely,  my  dear;  but  in  these  parts  of  Afriai*' 
is  often  terribly  wanted,  and  the  people  and  csttk** 
like  to  die  of  thirst,  and  so  a  set  of  wicked,  devcr** 
pretend  to  be  able  to  make  it  come,  and  often  ImF" 
upon  the  people  so  as  to  get  a  great  deal  of  yomff^ 
riches  for  themselves.** 

"  I  suppose,*'  said  George,  "they  study  the  «?•■ 
the  weather,  like  our  Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  csn  fi*^ 
when  a  change  is  to  come.'* 

"  In  some  degree  I  have  no  doubt  this  ii  thici'^ 
but  often  they  are  quite  mistaken,  and  meet  H^^ 
geance  of  the  unhappy  people  whom  they  hMm^tt^ 
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says  that  a  rain-maker  very  seldom  dies  a 
.th.  'There  is  not  one  tribe  who  have  not 
m  hands  in  the  blood  of  these  impostors, 
first  adore,  then  curse,  and  lastly  destroy/  '* 
ere  the  rain-makers  such  enemies  to  the 
\V* 

Demetrius  and  his  workmen  were  opposed 

fitles  in  Ephesus,  fipora  foreseeing  that  if 

prevailed,  their  'craft'  would  soon  be  set 

Moffat  gives  a  long  account  of  a  famous 

tliis  kind,  who  in  a  time  of  terrible  drought, 

incantations  failed,  used  every  effort  to  per- 

atives  that  the  missionaries  were  the  cause ; 

in  the  end  he  generously  rescued  from  death 

ntercession  in  his  favour.    '  I  pdnted  out,' 

le  great  crime  of  adding  sin  to  sin,  thus 

ehovah,  by  placing  a  man  on  his  throne,  and 

him,  because  he  was  unable  to  do  what  they 

to  perfonn.    I  then  pleaded  hard  that  his 

)e  spared,  and  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 

f  in  peace I  was  asked  if  I  did  not 

le  was  our  enemy,  and  that  if  he  had  had 
should  have  been  dead.  They  had  often 
very  silly  and  weak-minded,  to  persist  in 
I  the  same  thing  so  often  about  "one  Jesus," 
see  a  man  labour  to  save  the  life  of  his 
what  they  could  not  comprehend.  His  life 
however.' 

,  as  the  drought  continued,  the  people  be- 
t  distracted  with  their  sufferings,  and  after 
acil,  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  the  missionaries 
iU8t  leave  the  country.  But  Moffat  replied, 
ctual  violence  should  drive  them  away,  as 
sh  love  and  compassion  for  the  souls  of  the 
uias,  and  desire  to  bring  them  to  the  know- 
}us.  Mrs.  Aloffat,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
cottage  door  while  this  important  conference 
ML  It  ended  by  the  chiefs  looking  at  each 
iying, '  These  men  must  have  ten  lives,  that 
fearless  of  death ;  there  must  be  something 
ity.'" 
n  the  whole  this  very  danger  ended  in 

id  soon  after,  Mr.  Moffat  was  of  the  greatest 

}  counsels  and  exertions,  in  helping   his 

to  repel  an  attack  from  another  hostile 

ras  a  time  of  terrible  danger  and  distress, 

alt  convinced  the  people  that  the  mission- 

their  true  friends,  and  so  tiieir  position* 

'  more  safe  and  comfortable." 

I  the  people  not  believe  the  Gospel  ?" 

.    I  must  let  you  hear  an  interesting  account 

ission  made  upon  Makaba,  the  chief  of  a  wild 

Moffat  visited. 

embraced  different  opportunities  of  convers- 

3  chief  and  his  people  on  divine  things,  but 

success ;  at  least,  he  appeared  as  if  he  did 

ford  I  said. ....  I  felt  particularly  anxious 


on  the  Sabbath  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  Ksolved  to  pay 
him  a  formal  visit  for  t^e  purpose.  I  had  felf  miserable 
at  the  prospect  of  leaving  without  the  satisfaction  of 
having  told  him  what  was  the  only  object  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, especially  as  he  had  professed  his  wish  to 
have  one. . .  .*.  Sitting  down  beside  this  great  man, 
illustrious  for  war  and  conquest,  and  amidst  nobles  and 
counsellors,  including  rain-makers  and  others  of  the 
same  order,  I  stated  to  him  that  my  object  was  to  tell 
him  my  news.  His  countenance  lighted  up,  hoping  to 
hear  of  feats  of  war,  destruction  of  tribes,  and  such  like 
subjects,  SO'  congenial  to  his  savage  disposition.  When 
he  found'  that  my  topics  related  solely  to  the  great 
Being  of  whom,  the  day  before,  he  bad  told  me  he 
knew  nothing)  and  of  the  Saviour's  mission  to  this 
world,  whose  name  be  had  never  heard,  he -resumed  his 
knife  and  jackal's  skin,  and  hummed  a4iative  air.  One 
of  his  men,  sitting  near  me,  appeared  struck  with  the 
character  of  the  Redeemer,  which  I  was  endeavouring 
to  describe,  and  particularly  with  his  miracles.  On 
hearing  that  he  raised  the  dead,  he  very  naturally  ex- 
claimed, '*  What  an  excellent  doctor  he  must  have  been, 
to  make  dead  men  live  1"  This  led  me  to  describe  hia 
power,  and  how  that  power  would  be  exercised  at  the 
last  day  in  raising  the  dead.  In  the  couise  of  my 
remarks,  the  ear  of  the  monarch  caught  the  startling 
sound  of  a  resurrection.-  ''What!"  he  exclaimed  with 
astonishment,  "what  are  these  words  about?  the  dead, 
the  dead  arise!"  "Yes,"  was  my  reply,  "all  the  dead 
shall  arise."  "Will  my  father  arise^?"  "Yes,"  I  an- 
swered, "your  father  will  arise."  "Will  all  the  slain 
in  battle  arise?"  "  YW  "And  wiUaU  thai  have 
been  slain  by  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  and  crocodUos,  again 
revive."  "Yes,  and  come- to  judgment."  "And  will 
those  whose  bodies  have  been  left  to  waste  and  wither 
on  the  desert  plains,  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  again 
arise?"  he  disked,  with  4i  kind  of  triumph,  as  if  he  had 
now  fixed  me.  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "not  one  will  be 
left  behind."  This  I  repeated  with  increased  emphasis. 
After  looking  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  he  turned  to 
his  people,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  a  stentorian  voice. 
"Hark,  ye  wise  men,  whoever  is  among  you,  the  wisest 
of  past  gen^utions,  did  ever  your  ears  hear  such  strange 
news?"  ....  Makaba,  then  turning  and  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  breast,  said, 
"Father,  I  love  you  much.  Your  visit  and  your  pre- 
sence have  made  my  heart  as  white  as  milk.  The  words 
of  your  mouth  are  sweet  as  honey,  but  the  words  of  a 
resurrection  are  too  great  to  be  heard*  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  again  about  the  dead  rising !  The  dead  cannot 
arise !  The  dead  must  not  arise ! "  "  Why,"  I  inquired, 
"  can  so  great  a  man  refuse  knowledge,  and  turn  away 
from  wisdom?  Tell  me,  my  friend,  why  I  must  not 
'add  to  words'  and  speak  of  a  resurrection  ?"  Raising 
and  uncovering  his  arm,  which  had  been  strong  in 
battle,  and  sbaJcing  his  hand  as  if  quivering  a  spear,  he 
replied,  I  have  slain  my  thousands,  and  shall  iheif 
arise?'" 
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^*  No  wonder,"  said  George,  "  that  Ju  was  frightened 
to  tbiiik  of  a  resurrection !  But  wlien  did  iht  poor 
missionaries  begin  to  make  any  converts  ?" 

^'In  18*24,  after  tlio  refreshment  of  a  few  months 
£{>ent  at  Cape  Town,  the  Moffats  returned  to  their  post, 
and  found  the  country  in  a  very  unsettled  and  dangerouA 
condition.  God  helped  them  tlirough  many  trials  and 
))eril8  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  of.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  tribe  among  whom  they  laboured 
looked  upon  them  as  real  friends.  The  station  was 
removed  to  a  more  favourable  spot  at  the  source  of  the 
river,  by  the  help  of  a  few  Uottentot  workmen  from 
Bethelsdorp." 

"Did  this  improve  the  missionary's  prospects?" 

''Not  at  first,  for  tlie  trials  and  hardships  were 
manifold.  Mr.  Moffat  says,  *■  Our  situation  during  the 
infancy  of  the  new  station,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe.  Some  of  our  newly  arrived  assistants  would 
not  submit  to  the  privations  wliich  we  patiently  endured, 
but  murmured  exceedingly.  Armed  robbers  were  con- 
tinually making  inroads,  threatening  death  and  extirpa- 
tion. We  were  compelled  to  work  daily  at  every  8i>ecies 
of  labour,  most  of  wliich  was  very  heavy,  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  in  a  dry  dimuta,  where  only  one 
shower  had  fallen  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
These  are  only  in) perfect  samples  of  our  engagements 
for  several  years  at  the  new  station,  along  with  ac- 
quiring the  language.' 

'^At  last  the  long  clouded  sky  began  to  brighten. 
The  natives  gathered  in  large  numbers  near  the  mission 
station,  school  and  public  worship  were  better  attended, 
while  another  missionary  and  his  wife  were  added  to 
the  little  Christian  band.  Even  after  this  we  hear  of 
great  alarms  and  perils,  but  still  on  the  wliole  there 
was  encouragement;  and  now  the  language  was  mastered, 
and  a  spelling-book,  catechism,  and  portions  of  Scri])- 
ture  liad  been  printed  and  sent  out  from  England. 
Meanwhile  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  had  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  holy  resignation  and  acquiescence 
in  whatever  might  be  his  will.  '  We  eould  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  warfare  was  over,  or  that  our  faith 

had  been  sufficiently  tried We  had  been  taught 

by  painful  experience  not  to  trust  to  our  own  under- 
standings, neither  to  put  confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh, 
but  to  trust  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High ;  and 
therefore  such  was  our  state  of  mind,  that  we  felt  per- 
fectly resigned  to  every  distress,  and  even  death  itself, 
in  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged.    These  were  the 

chastened  results  of  past  trials One  mission-house 

had  been  finished,  another  was  raised  as  high  as  the 
beams,  but  though  we  had  faith  to  take  joyfully  the 
8i)oiling  of  oui  goods,  and  to  expend  our  lives,  yet  as 
the  friends  at  home  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
success,  we  did  not  like  to  expend  any  more  money. 
I  remember  when  it  was  signified  to  us,  though  not 
officially,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  mission  was  in 
oontempUtion,  we  felt  our  souls  at  once  rivetted  to  the 
country  and  people,  and  even  had  our  resources  been 


withdrawn,  we  were  confident  of  divine  interimice  in 
our  behalf!'" 

''That  is  a  beautiful  spirit,"  said  Mr.  GunpbelL 
"  When  we  find  tribulations  working  patience,  and  ilie 
soul  enabled  in  any  case  to  say, '  Good  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord,'  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  blessing  has  been 
already  given,  and  will  be  so  yet  more  abondantlj, 
though  ])erhaps  not  exactly  in  the  form  vf  wodU 
prefer." 

"  But  in  this  case,  God  rewarded  the  £uth  of  hii 
servants,  and  granted  the  very  blessing  they  h|d  w 
long  desired.  The  attendance  at  chapel  and  tcbool 
became  more  hopeful ;  and  especially  the  introdudioB 
of  hymns,  though  few  in  number,  sung  in  the  natife 
language,  appeared  to  make  an  impression  on  their 
minds.  Some  of  the  scholars  were  heard  beginning  to 
pray.  At  length  hearts  long  hardened  by  sin  and  igno- 
rance were  fairly  melted  by  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
love.  Hear  the  missionary's  joyful  description : '  Shortly 
after  this  we  were  favoured  with  the  merciful  oatpouring 
of  the  Spirit  from  on  high.  The  moral  wildemen  mi 
now  about  to  blossom.  Sable  cheeks  bedewed  vith 
tears  attracted  our  attention.  To  see  females  we^ 
was  nothing  extraordinaiy,  it  was,  according  to  Becboaoa 
notions,  tlieir  province,  and  theirs  alone.    Hen  wouU 

not  weep But  now  the  simple  gospel  melted  their 

flinty  hearts,  and  eyes  wept  which  never  before  shed 
the  tear  of  hallowed  sorrow.  Notwithstanding  oo 
earnest  desires  and  fervent  prayers,  we  were  ttkes  If 
surprise.  We  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  indift^ 
ence,  that  we  felt  unprepared  to  look  on  a  scene  which 
l>erfectly  overwhelmed  our  minds.  Our  tempoiaiy little 
chapel  became  a  Bochim— a  place  of  weeping. . . . .  Tiie 
sounds  predominant  throughout  the  village  were  tfaise 
of  singing  and  prayer.  Those  under  concem  heU 
meetings  from  house  to  house,  and  when  then  ven 
none  able  to  engage  in  prayer,  tb^y  sang  to  a  late  htfr 
and  before  morning  dawned  they  would  assemble  agtf> 
at  some  house  for  worship,  before  going  to  labour." 

'^  Is  it  possible  ? "  said  George.  <'  Can  these  be  thi 
same  people  who  were  so  perfectly  wretched  and  tf/^ 
less  a  few  years  before  ?" 

'^  It  is  wonderful  to  think  of,  yet  only  the  fulfilmeotof 
God's  own  word — *  If  any  man  be  in  Christy  be  is  a  v' 
creature.'  The  change  is  more  apparent  in  somecistf 
than  in  others ;  but  never  forget,  my  dear  diilM 
that  it  is  as  needful,  and  must  be  as  real,  in  v^  ^ 
each  of  ourselves  as  for  the  poor  Bechuanaijifvc*^ 
ever  to  enter  the  holy  house  above.  How  seriously  oap 
each  of  us  to  examine  whether  this  blessed  d>ang^^ 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  indeed  began  in  ooro** 
hearts ! " 

George  was  grave  and  silent,  and  Anne  ssked  vkei 
any  of  the  natives  were  baptized. 

'*  In  June  1829,  after  much  anxious  deliberstioBff^ 
prayer,  the  first  six  were  openly  admitted  intotlit 
Church  of  Christ  by  baptism,  and  the  same  efsning*^ 
down  with  their  teachers  at  the  table  of  tiis  I«aii^ 
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^ 


>mmemoiate  his  dying  love.  *Our  feelings  on  that 
xrasion,'  Mr.  Moffat  says,  *  were  such  as  oiir  pen  would 
kU  to  describe.  We  were  as  those  tliat  dreamed,  while 
^  realized  the  promise  on  which  our  souls  had  often 
nng :  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  pre- 
0118  seed,  shall  ijloubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
ringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Tlie  hour  had  arrived 
a  which  the  whole  enei^ies  of  our  souls  had  been  in- 
snsely  fixed,  when  we  should  see  a  church,  however 
sally  gathered  from  among  a  people  who  had  so  long 
OMted  that  neither  Jesus  nor  we,  his  servants,  should 
rer  see  Bechuanas  worship  and  confess  him  as  their 
.ing.' 

"  And  I  must  tell  you  of  a  very  interesting  circum- 
^06  at  that  time.     Two  years  before,  a  friend  of 
[rs.  Mofiat*8  in  England  wished  to  send  her  a  useful 
resent,  and  begged  to  know  what  would  be  most 
soeptable.    Mrs.  Moffat  asked  for  communion  vessels 
nd  pulpit  candles,  having  faitb  to  believe  that  they 
roold  be  wanted  at  last,  although  at  that  time  there 
ras  not  the  least  ai^>earance  of  any  conversions  among 
he  people.    Well,  the  things  were  packed  at  Sheffield, 
ind  took  a  whole  year  to  reach  the  Kuruman ;  but  they 
iTiived  on  the  Friday  before  that  first  Bechuana  com> 
nimlon.** 
"  Oh,  mamma,  how  very  remarkable  V* 
''It  was  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  our  ITcavenly 
Father's  providence,  and  must  have  been  felt  as  a  token 
iorgood." 
**  And  did  things  go  on  happily  afterwards  ?  ** 
**  Yes,  the  work  of  God  went  on  and  prospered.    The 
converts  had  mnch  to  learn  in  every  way,  but  the  mis- 
■ioasries  were  only  too  happy  to  instruct  them.   One  of 
tin  first  things  to  be  attended  to  was  the  supply  of 
decent  dothing.    At  the  first  baptism  Mrs.  Moffat  had 
to  wpply  two  of  the  women  with  gowns  from  her  own 
^udiobe.    She  then  began  a  sewing-school;  and  de- 
scribes the  difficnlty  her  pupils  had  even  to  feel  a  needle, 
^^  accustomed  to  heavy  out-door  Work,  or  to  dig  in 
^  ground  with  their  fingers.** 
"Where  did  they  get  cloth  ?" 
''loa  may  well' ask,  for  they. were  six  hundred  miles 
^  toy  market ;  but  they  did  the  best  they  could  with 
tty  materials  at  hand.   They  prepared  the  skins  of  ani- 
^  10  as  to  be  almost  as  soft  as  cloth,  and  occasionally 
^  Wait  of  some  adventurous  trader  allowed  them  to 
P'i'cbaae  British  manufactures,  by  giving   up   their 
""•theii  ornaments.     *For  a  long  period,*  says  Mr. 
^fofi^ '  when  a  man  was  seen  to  make  a  pair  of  trou- 
^  for  himself,  or  a  woman  a  gown,  it  was  a  sure  inti- 
^^^^  that  we  might  expect  additions  to  our  inquirers. 
-  •  •  • .  In  the  progress  of  improvement  during  the  years 
*^  fc^lowed  we  were  frequently  much  amused.   A  man 
Nght  be  seen  in  a  jacket  witli  one  sleeve,  becaujse  the 
^^  was  not  finished,  or  he  lacked  material  to  com- 
1^ it;  another  in  a  leather  or  duffel  jacket,  with  the 
i^Mves  of  different  colours,  or  of  fine  printed  cotton. 
Oowns  were  seen  like  Josepli's  coat  of  many  colours^ 


and  dresses  of  such  fantastic  shapes  as  were  calculated 
to  excite  a  smile  in  the  gravest  of  us.*  The  men  ex- 
pected Mrs.  Moffat  to  instruct  them  as  well  as  the 
women.  *  One  would  bring  prepared  skins  to  get  them 
cut  into  dresses ;  another  wanted  a  jacket ;  another 
would  bring  his  garment  sewed  upside  down,  and  ask 
why  it  would  not  fit.  These  efforts,  however  trifling 
tliey  may  appear,  were  the  precursors  of  a  mighty  change, 
and  the  elements  of  a  system  destined  to  sweep  away 
the  filth  and  customs  of  former  generations,  and  to  open 
up  numberless  channels  for  British  commerce,  which, 
but  for  the  gospel,  might  have  remained  for  ever  closed.* 

"  Another  outward  proof  of  the  great  change  in  their 
hearts  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  guess,  so  I  shall  tell 
you— they  began  to  make  candles/" 

"  Mamma,'*  said  Tommy,  "  had  they  no  gas  ?" 

"  Oh,  how  foolish  I**  exclaimed  George ;  **y<M  at  the 
Kuniman ! " 

"They  might  have  done  very  well  without  gas,  if 
they  had  had  any  other  artificial  light ;  but  they  never 
thought  of  lamp^  or  candles  ;  and  when  their  fires  went 
out,  and  there  was  no.  moon,  the  dismal  midnight  dark- 
ness of  a  Bechuana  village,  with  the  beasts  of  prey 
howling  around  it,  was  like  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  darkness  of  its  inhabitants.  They  considered 
the  missionaries  quite  foolish  and  extravagant  in  burn- 
ing fat,  instead  of  eating  it,  or  rubbing  their  bodies  over 
witli  it,  like  themselves ;  but  now,  Mr.  Moffat  says, 
when  books  had  come  with  the  gospel,  *  they  soon  found 
to  read  in  the  evening  or  by  night  required  a  more  steady 
light  than  that  afforded  by  a  flickering  flame  from  a  bit 
of  wood.  Candle  moulds  and  rags  for  wicks  were  now 
in  requisition,  and  tallow  carefully  preserved,  when 
bunches  of  candles  were  shortly  to  be  seen  suspended 
from  the  walls — a  spectacle  far  more  gratifying  to  us 
than  the  most  charming  picture,  an  indication  of  the 
superior  light  which  had  entered  their  abodes.*  ** 

"  Mamma,**  said  Anne,  "  what  a  number  of  goo<l 
things  Christianity  seems  to  bring  with  it  everywhere 
besides  itself,*' 

"  Certainly,  tnie  religion  is  *  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.*  ** 

"Of  course,**  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "this  is  most  ap- 
parent in  heathen  uncivilized  countries,  but  it  is  true 
everywhere.  Take  the  case  of  a  poor  drunkard  in  our 
own  favoured  land ;  think  of  the  utter  wretchedness, 
and  want  of  all  comfort  in  his  miserable  home.  But 
let  him  and  his  wife  become  true  Christians,  and  then, 
if  you  look  in  upon  them  even  a  year  afterwards,  what 
a  blessed  change  you  are  sure  to  see  in  all  things  around ! 
The  grand  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  our  world  is  the 
Gospel;  and  if  all  who  profess  to  believe  this  were 
striving  in  earnest  to  nmke  others  know  tlie  glad  tidings, 
surely  the  Lord  would  bless  us,  and  we  should  see  re- 
sults such  as  now  we  can  hardly  imagine  possible.'* 

"Alas,**  said  Mrs.  Campbell  "  it  is  so  easy  to  say 
this,  so  difficult  to  act  upon  it !    But  wo  miutt  get  on 
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with  AFr.  MofFat*«  story.  Meantime  he  had  been 
teaching  the  native  converts  many  uscfiil  things,  as  how 
to  cultivate  and  irrigate  the  ground,  how  to  work  at  a 
smith*s  forge,  &c.  In  the  end  of  1829,  two  interesting 
visitors  came  to  the  station,  sent  by  Moselekatse,  king 
of  the  Matabcles,  whom  Moffat  says,  may  be  called  the 
*  African  Napoleon,' " 

"  Then  he  was  a  great  warrior,  like  Africaner  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  terror  of  all  his  neighbours.  You  see  the 
Matabele  country  on  the  map,  north-east  from  the 
Kuruman.  Mosclekatse's  ambassadors  were  evidently 
nobles  among  their  tribe.  The  missionaries  and  con- 
verts showed  them  much  kindness  And  attention,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  most  favourably  impressed  by  all 
the  new  and  wonderful  things  which  they  saw.  Mr. 
Moffat  and  some  of  his  people  retimjed  to  their  own 
country  with  them  to  visit  the  king.  This  proved  in 
every  way  a  most  interesting  journey.  Tliey  had  to  go 
through  a  wild,  picturesque  region,  once  well  inhabited, 
but  now  turned  to  desolation  by  the  wars  of  the  native 
tribes,  and  only  the  abode  of  wild  beasts  or  wandering 
men  almost  as  wild." 

"  Mamma,  were  there  lions  there?" 

"  Plenty,  and  other  fierce  animals  besides,  and  the 
lions  had  got  so  used  to  eat  men  that  they  were  very 
dangerous." 

Tommy  begged  for  a  lion  story. 

"  I  could  easHy  tell  you  some  ;  but  it  is  too  lat«  now. 
And,  indeed,  though  I  am  sorry  to  stop,  I  shall  say 
Httle  more  about  the  Kuruman  mission.  We  have  been 
for  four  Sabbaths  in  South  Africa,  and  I  have  so  much  to 
tell  you  of  missions  in  otlier  parts  of  the  world,  that  I 
think  we  must  leave  Africa  for  the  present." 

"  But,'*  said  Anne,  "  you  said  Mr.  Moflfat  had  visited 
Scotland  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Why  did  he 
come  home?'* 

"  To  give  information  about  the  missions,  and  to  get 
arrangements  made  in  London  for  printing  the  Bible 
and  other  books  in  Sechuana,  and  other  things.  At 
that  time  also  he  wrote  the  very  interesting  volume 
from  which  I  have  given  you  extracts.'* 

"  When  did  he  return  to  the  Kuruman?** 

"  In  1843,  accompanied  by  other  missionaries.  The 
people  received  him  with  transports  of  joy,  and  all  went 
on  well  till  the  Cafire  war  of  1846,  which  brought  many 
troubles.'* 

"  That  is  a  long  time  ago.  Oan  yon  not  tell  us  some 
interesting  news  since  tben?^ 


"  I  might  tell  you  much,  if  we  had  not  taken  so  long 
time  already.  Good  Mr.  Hamilton  died  in  1851,  after 
thirty-four  years  of  labour.  Mr.  Moffat,  we  trust,  ii 
still  spared,  an  honoured  veteran  'soldier  of  Jena 
Christ,*  and  has  seen  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  be 
always  felt,  that  when  once  a  beginning  waa  made,  and 
soma  Bechuanas  professed  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  good 
work  would  spread  far  and  wide.  Other  miniooary 
societies  have  entered  the  field  now,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  enjoying  the  divine  blessing.  But  recently  Mr.  aDd 
Mrs.  Moffat  have  had  sore  trials,  and  need  our  ip- 
pathy  and  prayers.  They  have  lost  by  death,  within  a 
very  short  period,  their  eldest  son,  and  their  eUert 
daughter,  Mrs.  Livingstone.** 

"  You  mean,**  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  the  Uunented  wife 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.** 

*'  Oh,**  said  Qeorge,  ''  did  Dr.  Livingstone  many  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat,  and  was  it  she  whose  death  ve 
read  of  in  the  newspapers  ?  Do  tell  us  more  cf  Pr. 
Livingstone.    Is  not  he  a  great  missionary  T" 

**  He  is  a  great  and  good  man,  a  great  Christian  tra- 
veller and  missionary  pioneer.     We  hope  he  will  be 
spared  many  years,  and  enabled  to  do  more  tUn  ever 
for  the  missionary  -cause.    But  he  has  had  mach  aor- 
row  of  late,  from  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  the 
failure,  for  the  present,  of  the  Zambesi  miaaioo,  in 
which  he  was  so  deeply  interested.    I  think  his  atoiyia 
too  un^nished  for  us  to  take  up  yet,  till  we  see  more 
clearly  what  is  ''  the  end  of  the  Lord"  in  all  these  trial* 
and  disappointments.    And  now  let  me  read  to  yon  • 
few  sentences  from  Mr.  Moffat*8  farewell  address  before 
leaving  London  in  1843  :— 

•,  «*Let  any  one  ask  himself,  What  part  have  I  takes 
in  these  glorious  conquests  ?  Let  each  remember  that 
great  as  is  Jehovah's  arm,  and  great  as  is  the  redenp- 
tion  purchased  by  Christ,  he  saves  by  meana  The* 
means  are  put  into  your  hands,  into  mine,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  at  our  peril  that  «e 
neglect  to  employ  them. . . .  Let  us  therefore  laboar,i2I 
that  in  us  lies,  and  while  we  are  pitying  others,  kt ' 
not  neglect  our  own  souls.  God  forbid  that  at  the  d^ 
of  judgment  there  should  be  one  in  this  vuea^^ 
whom  heathens  will  then  look  with  pitying  ey« !  ^^* 
written,  that  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodon  vA 
Gomorrah  in  that  day  than  for  the  unbeheviog  J<**' 
and  it  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  have  been  \^ 
in  the  midst  of  Africa  than  to  have  lived  in  Sofix'^ 
and  died  unconverted !    Farewell ! '  *' 


'■^ 


h^s 
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C^t  ^ttMvrs  ^slpii' 


[  AK  A  STBAHOEB  IB  TH£  EAKTH.  HIDE  NOT  THY  COmUBSKXNTS  PSOK  KE." 

Puuicili.l>. 


^^sTn  tbe  fiiat  and  most  obvious  sense  of  the 
^^Hlb  wonls  the  truth  embodied  in  the  first 
^^^P  r  dftuse  of  this  text  is  appftrent  and  applies 
^|HS  equal!;  to  all— to  the  saved  and  the  iin- 
^^^B^  saved,  to  sunt  and  sinner  alike.  We  are 
~"  '    all,  whether  wo  like  to  ackoowleilge  it  or 

care  to  realize  the'iaut  or  no,  strangers  in 
hscarth.  For  ooe  thing,  we  are  but  recent  coolers.  It  Is 
ntiijealenla;  that  we  came  here.  The  place  imrhich 
n  m  sojourning  is  an  ancient  place,  and  tlie  sooietj 
e  mingle  is  an  ancient  society,  but 


It  is 


ehad 


jntt  alighted  Avni  another  and  distant  countr;  in  a  place 
■hid)  till  now  knew  nothing  of  us — a  stranger  in  the 
midit  of  strangers.  What  is  twenty,  thirtj,  sixty  years 
~tbe  time  ve  have  jet  been  on  the  earth— compared 
■Hti  the  continuance  of  the  earth  itself,  not  to  speak  of 
ttst  etemit;  compared  with  which  time  itself  is  bnt  as 
tb«  twinklipg  of  an  eye  ?  Then,  we  are  to  stay  only  for 
■  little  time.  We  pass  away  as  a  shadow,  and  continue 
M,  We  are  only  flying  visitors  of  this  world— passing 
tawlltn— here  to-daj  and  away  W-morrow.  We  are 
lii«  diiUren  in  a  lillage  school,  occupying  fur  a  few 
Wef  mondiB  or  years  the  forms  and  benches  which 
■NiKMads  have  occupied  before  them— never  looking 
V^tliat  place  as  their  home— never  thinking  of  it  as 
>a  sliidtDg  or  fixed  state,  but  only  as  a  transition  point 
Utbdi  progress  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another ;  and 
"■agnalest  and  the  most  Usting  works  of  men  ore  \iut 
.J  hands  leave  be' 
«  effaced  and  covered 
"oia  turn  by  others.  And  then,  once  away  we  shall 
""R  return.  Our  visit  to  earth  is  a  fust  and  a 
'••t'JML  We  shall  never  again,  wiiile  time  endures, 
''''■nitoretracethoseBcenea  with  which  we  are  makiog 
^  finrt  acquaintance  now.  It  very  often  happens  that 
''>  the  course  of  the  briefest  poesible  sojourn  in  a  spot 
'<**liich  we  were  before  utter  strangers,  we  may  form 
"•Wsstions  and  acquire  friendships  which  may  endure 
*11  our  days ;  and  so  this  first  flying  visit  may  be  only 
^  pveunor  of  a  long  aucceasion  of  other  happy  visits 
*^  *  place  which  becomes  every  year  more  and  more  a 
r""*  of  the  heart  When  we  leave  any  spot  of  earth,  it 
I*  but  seldom  that  we  feel  quite  sure  that  we  are  leaving 
^  6a*lly,  and  that  we  shall  never  have  any  more  per- 
^*<Kiit  connection  with  it,  than  that  which  now  exista. 
^t  aheo  we  leave  this  eartlily  scene  of  our  sojourning, 
**  kate  it  for  enr.    When  once  summoned  away,  we 


■<  tbe  faint  memorials  which  tliose  tiny  hi 
Moo  the  walls  and  forms  to  be  effacei 


depart  with  the  absolute  certiunty  that  we  are  bidding 
it  ^  last  farewell.  We  shall  never  look  on  that  bright 
sun,  those  fair  fields,  those  dear  and  happy  homes  of 
earth  again,  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  and  the  broad 
daylight  of  eternity  shall  have  dispelled  for  ever  the 
visionary  dreams  of  tbe  night.  Yes !  by  that  solemn 
gateway  by  which  we  pass  from  amid  life's  stirring 
scenes  into  the  «lent  land,  no  traveller  returns ;  and  all 
the  footprints  on  that  crowded  road  are  turned  the  same 

How  true  is  it  then,  looking  at  the  matter  even  thus 
superficially  and  in  its  mere  outward  aspect,  that  we  are 
strangers  in  the  earth.  We  came  but  yesterday  ;  we 
shall  be  away  to-monow ;  and  we  shall  never,  till  time  is 
done,  return  again.  But  the  statement  is  true  in  a  far 
deeper  sense  than  this.  Not  only  are  we  in  our  outward 
circumstances  strangers,  but  inwardly,  and  at  the  very 
centre  of  our  being,  we  feel  strangers.  The  heart  is  not 
at  home,— the  soul  is  not  at  rest.  Even  those  whose 
spirit  is  moat  thoroughly  worldly— whose  portion  is  in 
this  life,  and  who  deaire  nothing  higher,  do  not  and 
cannot  feel  themselves  wholly  at  home  in  earthly  things. 
Tliey  are  restless,  unquiet,  unsatisfied.  They  are  pur- 
suers only,  not  possessuis  of  an  ultimate  and  all-sufhcing 
happiness  ;  they  never  are,  but  only  lo  be  blessed.  -  They 
are  as  men  that  have  wandered  from  their  true  home, 
and  have  not  yet  found  anotlier.  And  so,  indeed,  it  is. 
Our  souls  were  made  for  God,  and  they  are  restless 
evermore  until  they  find  him.  We  have  forsaken  the 
Fountain  of  living  water,  and  hewn  out  unto  ourselves 
broken  cist«nia,— but  all  in  vain.  Tliey  hold  no  wal«f; 
they  never  can  hold  any.  It  is  only  a  part  of  man's 
nature  that  can  find  satisfaction  in  earthly  thinp, — in 
eating  and  drinking,  buying  and  selling,  gathering  and 
spending,  lusting  and  sinning;  and  all  the  rest, — all  that 
ta  truest,  deepest,  and  most  divine  in  his  being,— all 
that  is  infinite  and  everlasting,— remain  homeless  and 
unsatisfied  still.  It  is  SO  in  this  earth  ;  it  would  be  so 
anywhere.  Tbe  universe  is  but  one  wide  homeless 
waste,  to  the  creature  thatia  cut  oif  from  ita  Creator, — 
the  soul  that  has  forsaken  and  is  forsaken  by  its  Qod. 
The  hungry  heart  must  still  cry  out  for  bread  till 
that  divine  sustenance  for  which  it  was  created,  and 
on  which  alone  it  can  live,  is  found.  Even  natural 
men  feel  this  now  and  then  more  or  less.  They  feel 
that  they  have  been  chasing  a  shadow,  following  a 
mirage.  The  world  has  not  been  to  them  what  it  pro- 
mised.   Its  dazzling  bubbles  have  bunt;   ita   day- 
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dreams  have  dissolved.    They  have  grasped  its  flowers, 
and  they  have  found  them  dust    There  is  a  painful 
feeling  of  hollowness  about  all  sublunary  things,  and 
even  when  they  are  most  solid  and  satisfying,  they 
seem  to  us  rather  but  the  eaniest  and  the  promise  than 
the  actual  fulfilment  of  our  destined  good.    They  are 
either  mere  empty  chaff,  or  at  best  a  few  green  ears  of 
a  future  coming  harvest.    And  so  the  deep  heart  re- 
mains still  uncontent;  and  a  still  small  voice  keeps 
whispering  within,  and  now  and  then  makes  itself  heard 
in  such  accents  as  these,—"  After  all  my  home  is  not 
here.    Surely  I  was  made  for  something  better  than 
this  weary  round  of   vanity.     Here  I  grovel  like  a 
worm  in  the  mire.    I  was  not  made  to  be  a  worm ;  I 
was  made  to  have  wings,  and  to  mount  on  high  yonder 
beyond  the  stars.    I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth, — a 
stranger  even  here  where  I  am  most  at  home,  and  where 
I  have  been  all  my  life  long  striving  to  make  my  home 
for  ever.    0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  that  I  might 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest."    But  these  thoughts  are  for 
tlie  most  part  slight  and  transitory, — quenched  and 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  bom  amid   the  nearer 
and  more  exciting  objects  of  the  passing  hour.    The 
worldly  man  knows  of  no  other  or  better  portion  than 
earth,  and  therefore  he  strives  to  make  his  best  of  it 
while  it  lasts,  and  leave  the  future  to  provide  for  itself. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  child  of  God.    Ue  can,  in  a  far 
deeper  sense,  adopt  for  himself  the  language  of  the 
psalmist,  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth."    It  is  tnie  of 
him  not  negatively  only  but  positively.    He'has  not  only 
found  out,  as  even  the  worldling  does  in  time,  the  vanity 
of  earth,  but  he  has  discovered  the  glory  of  heaven. 
He  has  not  only  detected  the  lying  cheat,  but  he  has 
found  the  eternal  substance.    He  has  been  taught  not 
only  to  say,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  but  "  Lord, 
lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us."    He 
is  not  merely  one  who  has  no  true  home  here,  but  who 
has  a  true  home  elsewhere.    Therefore  his  heart  is  far 
away ;  his  thoughts  are  absent,  abstracted,  often  wan- 
dering on  before  to  other  climes,  to  other  scenes  amid 
which  he  hopes  to  dwell  for  ever.    His  conversation  is 
in  heaven,  his  father-land  is  beyond  the  skies.    His 
chief  joys  are  there,  his  dearest  friends  are  there,  bis 
brightest  hopes  are  there.    "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  the  earth  that  I  desire 
beside  thee.    My  heart  and  my  flesh  faileth,  but  Qod  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
Happy  souls  who  can  indeed  take  up  that  language ! 
In  their  lips  the  confession  of  the  text  is  not  so  much 
the  language  of  sad  complaint  aa  of  a  calm  and  pensive 
thoughtfulness  in  wh  ich  is  the  deepest  kind  of  j oy.   "  For 
they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek 
a  country ;  and  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  the  country 
from  whence  they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  op- 
portunity to  have  returned,  but  now  they  desire  a  better 
country,  even  an  heavenly,  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God,  for  he  prepared  for  them  a  city." 
To  their  eyes  time  is  passing,  but  eternity  is  drawing 


nigh ;  earth  is  fading  into  darkness,  but  heame 
ening  and  nearing  day  by  day ;  the  stare  are 
in  the  sky,  but  the  eternal  sun  is  about  to  riw 
fore  they  go  on  in  their  pilgrimage,  pensive  ii 
serious-hearted,  yet  with  an  undercurrent  of 
tranquil  joy,  for  they  know  that  they  an 
home— to  their  home  in  heaven,  to  their  hon 
"  Blessed  are  they  whose  hope  ia  in  thee ; 
heart  are  the  ways  of  them  ;  who  passing  th 
valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain  also 
pools,  they  go  from  strength  to  strength ;  e% 
them  in  Sion  appeareth  before  Qod."    And 
are  strangers  in  the  earth. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  of  all  possible  picti 

pilgrim  state  of  the  child  of  God  on  earth  is  t 

is  to  be  found  in  the  position  and  the  feeli 

countrymen  who  are  every  year  leaving  our 

a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  burning  climes 

east.    The  Briton  in  Hindostan  is  the  very  1 

Christian  in  this  world.    There  engaged  in  1 

toil,  whether  in  private  commerce  or  in  the 

vice  of  their  Queen  and  country,  with  near  pi 

growing  afiluence  and  honour  opening  before 

surrounded  meanwhile  with  all  the  comforti 

veniences  of  a  high  and  brilliant  civilizatio; 

the  time  settle  fairly  down  in  their  adopte 

and  make  themselves  at  home.    There  the 

sell,  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  plant 

visit  and  are  visited  by  one  another,  and  foni 

and  circles  of  intimacy  and  friendship,  just 

they  formed,  as  indeed  in  many  respects  the 

a  distinct  society  of  their  own,  apart  from  t 

country.     Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  and  Ma 

each  their  own  separate  world  of  busy  humai 

all  its  daily  ongoings  and  familiar  incidents 

sorrow,  toil  and  care,  just  as  London,  or  £di 

York.    Still  it  is  not  home.    They  never  thii 

such.    In  the  customary  forms  of  daily  Sf 

England,  not  India,  that  bears  that  sacred  ni 

to  a  resident  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  sa 

adopted  country  is  still  only  to  "  go  out,"  to 

to  "  go  home."    Children  bom  on  the  bazi 

Ganges,  and  who  never  knew  any  other  dwe] 

but  that  land  of  the  banana  and  the  pali 

taught  to  call  not  it,  but  the  little  island 

west,  their  home.    Nor  does  any  one,  howc 

and  prosperous  his  life  may  have  been  fox 

think  of  ending  his  days  there.    The  lofti< 

the  grandest  sphere  of  usefulness  and  hon 

land  of  sojourning,  is  regarded  by  its  posi 

provisional— as  only  a  transition  point  o 

towards  the  real  and  fixed  end  of  his  life 

amid  all  the  toils  and  straggles  of  his  great  < 

upheld  by  the  hope  of  that  future  day  whe 

ample  frait  of  all  his  labours,  and  with  al 

earned  honours  thick  upon  him,  he  shall 

home,  and  close  his  days  in  the  land  whei 

and  his  treasure  are.    Meanwhile  m  constaot 
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I  kept  up  between  the  distant  colony  and  the  parent 
iOODtiy.  Thousands  of  letters  pass  and  repass  daily 
lenn  the  intervening  ocean ;  and  every  day,  too,  some 
iieanriviDg  from,  and  others  departing  for  the  common 
KMM  of  alL  There  are  happy  greetings  on  the  shore, 
ike  those  that  welcome  the  Uttle  stranger  that  is  born 
Dtothe  world ;  and  there  are  sad  and  wistful  partings, 
■  with  tliose  whose  pilgrim  work  is  done,  and  who 
Icpart  for  another  country,  another  sphere  "  which  is 
kr  better."    Even  such,  then, — in  every  respect  almost 

0  the  very  ktter — is  the  position  of  the  Christian  in 
•his  woild.  ne  is  at  home,  and  yet  not  at  home.  Ke 
B  a  resident,  and  yet  a  stranger.  His  work  is  here, 
nt  his  heart  is  yonder.  He  labours  and  toils  day  by 
Uy  to  heap  up  riches,  and  lay  up  in  store  for  the  time 
ocome,  but  it  is  with  the  view  of  settling  finally  not 
n  this  land,  but  in  another  and  a  better.    He  keeps  up 

1  eontinoal  intercourse  and  traffic  with  heaven ;  fresh 
mhk  and  fresh  departures  day  by  day,  daily  baptisms, 
laily  funerals,  remind  him  that  here  he  has  no  con- 
iniung  city,  isind  that  he  too  shall  soon  be  taking  his 
iuewell  and  going  home.  Meanwhile  the  friends  of  his 
txrth  have  been  dropping  away ;  parents,  brethren, 
lodeared  companions  in  work  and  warfare,  the  wife  of 
lis  bosom,  perhaps  his  own  little  children  are  already 
MMB6  before  him,  and  every  day  he  lives  his  tics  to 
ittth  are  slighter,  and  those  to  heaven  stronger.  But 
he  more  he  longs  forborne  the  more  strenuous  is  his 
Ahoor  here,  that  so  he  may  the  sooner  get  his  work 
lone,  and  having  fulfilled  as  an  hireling  his  day,  be 
^y  to  enter  on  his  rest. 

So  in  every  sense  and  in  the  best  sense  he  is  **  a 
itnoger  in  the  earth." 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  exclusively  with  the 
»iiii>Uint,  or  rather  the  confession  which  the  Psalmist 
*««  makes  in  regard  to  his  condition  here  below.  It 
•  WW,  however,  high  time  that  we  should  proceed  in 
•^  leeond  place  to  glance  briefly  at  the  prat/er, 
^hich  in  conformity  with  those  circumstances  he  here 
omenta. 

^  That  prayer  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  at  first 
'ght  ratiier  vague  and  general  We  might  have  ex- 
••cted  it  to  have  had  a  more  direct  and  manifest  refer- 
'^  to  the  special  circumstances  and  feelings  which 
""iWBpted  it  Had  it  been  our  case  it  would  probably 
^Te  borne  this  character,  and  might  have  shaped  itself 
1^  looie  such  form  as  this :  <  I  am  a  stranger  in  the 
*th;  Lord,  raise  up  friends  for  me:*  or,  'I  am  a 
^'ttger  in  the  earth ;  Lord,  be  thou  my  companion 
*<l  my  eomforter :'  or,  *  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth ; 
j*»iptr8  me  a  little  that  I  may  recover  strength,  before 
'  80  hence  and  be  no  more :'  or  once  more, '  I  am  a 
'^liQger  in  the  earth;  open  to  me  brighter  hopes 
^Qod  when  earthly  ties  are  breaking  and  earthly  joys 
Bldfyingup.  Lead  me  and  guide  me  through  this 
fiid,  tingled  waste,  lest  I  lose  myself  and  perish  ever- 
Nia.'   8ueh,  I  aaj,  is  the  language  in  which  probably 


you  would  have  prayed  in  circumstances  and  under 
feelings  like  his.  But  such  was  not  his  language.  Instead 
of  any  or  all  of  these  particular  requests,  we  have  but  the 
general  cry  of  felt  helplessness  and  need,  "  hide  not  thy 
commandments  from  me."  And  such,  I  cannot  hut  think, 
is  the  language  of  nature — like  the  strayed  child  crying 
for  its  mother  through  the  wildering  drift  or  the  thick 
darkness.  The  intensest  utterances  of  true  prayer  have 
ever  been  thus  brief,  quick,  sententious — glowing  sparks 
darted  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  burning  heart— the 
soul's  swift  bolt,  shot  by  a  strong  hand  straight  to  its 
mark.  " Lord,  help  me !"  "Lord,  save  me,  I  perish !" 
"  Lord,  remember  me !"  &c— these  are  some  of  the  mighti- 
est prayers  ever  ©ffered  in  this  world,  and  have  formed 
the  model  to  countless  other  similar  suppliant  cries  in 
every  age  and  land.  And  j  ust  such  was  the  prayer  of  the 
text— short,  sudden,  ejaculatory ;  in  a  sense,  too,  gene- 
ral, but  that  not  from  vagueness  and  dullness  of  feel- 
ing, but  from  concentration — the  suppliant  soul  as  it 
were  condensing  therein  its  whole  case — gathering  up 
the  whole  tale  of  its  want^,  weaknesses,  sorrows,  longings, 
and  infinite  hopes  and  fears  into  that  one  strong  cry  for 
divine  succour  and  help.  ^  Hide  not  thy  commandments 
from  me ! "  Was  not  that  enough  ?  Bid  it  not  include 
the  whole  case  ?  Was  not  that  petition  in  truth  com- 
prehensive of  every  other,  and  so  far  deeper,  more 
thorough,  and  exhaustive  of  the  whole  case,  than 
any  more  specific  detail  of  wants  and  desires  could 
have  been  ?  Praying  thus,  did  he  not  seize  with  his 
strong  gnwp  the  very  root  and  stem,  of  which  all  other 
more  specific  blessings  are  but  the  separate  sprouta 
and  blossoms  ?  If  we  have  this  we  have  all — every  ele- 
ment of  true  consolation  in  time,  and  of  hope  for  eter- 
nity. God's  commandments— his  own  divine  saving 
word— the  revelation  of  himself,  of  his  salvation,  of  his 
kingdom  and  glory— laid  open  before  my  eyes,  and  not 
hid  from  my  heart,  to  be  a  light  to  my  feet  and  a  lamp 
to  my  path,  all  the  long  night  through,  till  the  day 
dawn  and  the  day-star  arise,— what  more  does  a  pil- 
grim soul  need  than  this  ?  Having  this,  is  he  not 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  way — ^ready  for  all  events 
— prepared  for  every  emergency  that  can  lie  between  the 
present  hour  and  the  end  of  all 

Let  us,  however,  examine  this  prayer  a  little  more 
carefully,  and  try  to  analyze  the  main  elementa  of  the 
complex  emotion  which  it  expresses. 

And  (1.)  It  was  a  cry  of  loneliness :  '  I  am  far  from 
home.  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  strangers.  I 
have  few  friends  here — few  that  love  me  or  that  under- 
stUnd  me,  and  those  I  have  are  dropping  one  by  one 
away.  The  circle  is  daily  lessening  of  those  with  whom  I 
used  to  take  sweet  counsel  in  former  days,  and  whose  con- 
genial society  and  converse  sometimes  almost  made  me 
forget  th  at  I  was  a  stranger.  If  I  re  main  here  much  longer 
I  shall  be  alone  altogether— companionless,  without  a 
friend.  Lord,  pity  me.  H  ide  not  thy  commandments  from 
me.  If  I  must  remain  yet  a  little  longer  an  exile  and  a 
wanderer  on  the  earth,  take  not  away  from  me  all  me- 
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mentoes  of  my  better  heritage.  If  I  may  not  yet  see  thy 
face,  yet  still  let  me  behold  it  by  faith,  as  it  is  reflected 
in  the  glass  of  thy  word.  Father,  do  not  forget  thine 
absent  child.  Though  I  converse  not  with  thee  face  to 
face,  or  hear  thy  very  voice,  as  I  hope  to  do  ere  long, 
still  keep  not  silence  altogether.  Let  me  have  a  gra- 
cious message  now  and  then  from  thyself — some  token 
and  sign  for  good,  to  assure  me  of  thy  love,  and  make 
me  feel  that  I  am  thy  child.    Keep  not  silence  to  me, 

0  Lord,  keep  not  silence ;  lest,  if  thou  keep  silence 
unto  me,  I  become  like  unto  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit.  0  send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truth :  let  them 
lead  roe ;  let  them  guide  me.  0  bind  fast,  bind  fast  this 
sacred  bond  that  connects  me  with  the  skies.'  How 
precious  does  the  blessed  Bible  become  to  those  who  re- 
gard it  in  this  light  !~like  the  dear  and  treasiured  lines 
from  a  father's  or  a  mothers  hand,  over  which  the  lonely 
exUe  pores  and  weeps,  on  which  his  eye  and  his  heart 
feeds,  which  he  hides  in  his  bosom  and  presses  to  his 
heart,  as  a  treasure  richer  than  gold— yea,  than  much 
fine  gold.  Thus  shall  its  iioly  promises,  and  gracious 
invitations,  and  faithful  counsels  and  warnings,  be  to  us 
as  so  many  love-tokens  from  home, — like  a  leaf  or  a 
flower  plucked  far  away  by  a  beloved  hand,  which  albeit 
all  shrunk  and  withered  when  it  reaches  the  exile's 
hand,  yet  tells  its  own  silent  tale,  in  accents  mightier 
than  any  words,  and,  like  a  golden  key,  unlocks  all  the 
fountains  of  the  heart  Thus  in  very  deed  shall  God's 
testimonies  be  our  songs  in  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage; 
in  solitude  our  company ;  in  doubts  and  fears  our  coun- 
sellors ;  our  watchword  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  our  medi- 
cine, our  cordial,  our  staff,  our  sword,  our  shield ;  our 
shadow  in  the  sultry  day,  and '  our  lamp  and  light  in  the 
dark  night ! ' 

Then  (2.)  It  is  a  cry  of  fear,  A  strange  land  is  a 
place  of  danger  as  well  as  a  place  of  loneliness.  The 
inexperience,  as  well  as  the  defenceless  condition,  of 
the  solitary  alien  lays  him  open  to  a  thousand  perils 
and  snares,  from  which  the  citizens  of  the  land  are 
wholly  free.  The  nimble  thief,  the  soft  seducer,  the 
plausible  and  fair-spoken  swindler,  and,  in  some 
ruder  and  more  unsettled  countries,  the  midnight 
assassin,  all  have  their  eyes  upon  him,  and  mark 
him  out  as  their  easy  prey.  The  pilgrim  of  the  text 
feels  this,  and  so  cries  out  for  divine  protection  and 
'help.  '0  Lord,  thou  knowest  the  defeiicelessness  of 
my  lonely  state,  the  perils  and  snares  that  beset  my 
path  all  around.  Enemies  and  deceivers  are  on 
every  side.  The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from 
home— and  the  ground  is  treacherous  and  unsafe— and 
the  roaring  lion  is  abroad— and  the  midnight  robber 
prowls  and  watches  for  his  prey.  Thousands  have 
perished  here  before  me.  Thousands  here  have  lost 
their  way,  and  have  stumbled  and  fallen  to  rise  no 
more.  And  why  may  it  not  be  even  so  with  me  ?  I 
am  no  more  able  than  they  to  direct  my  steps  aright. 

1  am  but  a  poor,  foolish,  wayward,  wildered  child,  and 
can  do  nothing  if  left  to  myself  but  lose  my  way  more 


and  more,  till  I  am  wholly  undone.  Lon 
commandments  from  me.  Leave  me  bc 
ness  and  the  darkness  of  my  own  hei 
and  teach  me  in  the  way  that  I  should  gc 
with  thine  eye,  and  then  I  shall  be  Bafe. 
good ;  lead  me  to  the  land  of  upri^tn^ 
that  deliveredst  my  soul  from  death,  wil 
keep  my  feet  from  falling,  that  I  may  n 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living  V 

(3.)  And,  finally,  it  is  a  ay  of  « 
expression  here  employed,  while  Undo 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  like  other 
used  by  the  psalmist  as  a  designation 
revealed  word,  yet  seems  to  regard  it  J 
point  of  view.  A  commandment,  like 
precept,  ordinance,  suggests  the  idea  c 
than  of  privilege,  of  work  to  be  don 
of  comfort  to  be  enjoyed.  And  so  the 
psalmist  becomes  in  this  point  of  view  pe 
priate  to  our  present  position  and  cir 
strangers  on  the  earth.  For  here  we  ha^ 
to  do,  and  little  time  to  do  it  We  an 
vellers  passing  through  the  world,  but  soj 
here  for  a  season,  to  accomplish  a  great 
are  not  travellers  of  pleasure,  but  men  < 
nest  business,  who  have  a  mighty  task  < 
must  be  done  here,  and  which  must  be 
never.  We  have  to  be  bom  into  the  kin 
and  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  kin 
We  have  to  be  saved,  and  we  have  to  be 
make  sure  the  title,  and  acquire  the  m 
mansion  in  the  skies.  Here  must  the  h 
the  priceless  pearl  be  found.  Here  mu 
finished,  the  battle  fought  and  won.  Hen 
be  sown  in  tears,  that  is  there  to  spr 
Time  is  the  seed  plot  of  eternity ;  eart 
and  the  nursery  of  heaven.  Not  one  ol 
saints  in  glory,  but  was  bom,  and  bred, 
for  their  high  calling  here.  None  si 
palace  of  the  King  but  those  who  paa 
ante-chamber.  ''The  Lord  shall  count  n 
up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  bora 
here,  indeed,  and  some  there  over  the 
earth,  but  all  within  the  circle  of  this 
within  the  span  of  tliat  brief  day  whicl 
pointed  to  be  the  scene  and  the  season  o 
then,  is  the  accepted  time  ;  behold,  noi 
salvation — now  while  we  are  yet  strangei 
advancing  towards,  but  having  not  yc 
fixed  and  final  state.  All  must  be  done,  11 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave;  betweei 
of  time,  and  the  awful  portals  of  etera 
yond  that  solemn  boume,  we  can  never  aga 
to  finish  that  which  we  have  left  undone,  c 
which  we  have  done  amiss.  "  He  that  i 
holy  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy  shall  t 
henceforth  and  for  evermore.  Oh,  wl 
now^  while  still  the  sand  is  ranning,  \ 
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pace  u  not  jet  set,  to  be  up  aod  doing ;  to  taike  your 
(ding  tnd  election  sure ;  t«  be  njiag  mightil;  to  Him 
>hi  ii  the  louTce  of  nil  saving  light  and  strength : 
"Ude  Dot  thj  commandments  from  me."  Lord,  ebow 
M  thf  m;.  Tewh  me  th;  sUtutes.  Lead  me  in  tb; 
Ml),  ind  teach  me,  for  thou  art  m;  God.    Let  mj 


soul  live  am!  it  shall  praise  thee,  and  let  thy  jndgment 
help  me.  Show  me  m;  work,  and  give  me  strength 
and  grace  to  do  it—foithfiiUy,  diligentlj,  strenuoual;— 
that  when  the  time  of  mj  summons  coroes,  I  may  have 
nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  depart  and  enter  into  the 
joy  of  my  Lord ! 


BERNARD    OF    CLAIBTAUZ. 


t    Tin  ,—0  A  STIC*  OAfrTICOBCM. 
HE  aiiditoriara  at  ClaJrraux  iras  no  silent 
and  nnfreqaented  place.    Day  after  day 
I  it  rewiinded  to  the  preaching  of  Abbot 
Bernard,  in  those  seasons  during  which 
be  was  aufleffHl  to  remain  at  home.     Uii- 
^H^vai  able   to  join  his  monks  in  their  severe 
■HiV       bodily   laboun,   ho  occupied   himself  in 
»  meditatrng  and  preaching  a  sermon  to 

t«n  almost  daily.  This  was  a'part  of  the  day's  work 
Uch  none  of  tbera  cared  to  iiriss.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged 
hit  one  thing,  which  above  all  othere  alhireil  young 
iHi  to  become  monks  of  Clairvaux,  was  these  daily  ser- 
MH  of  Bemwd,  1  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  the 
SH.  The  time  was  hungr;.  There  was  a  famine  of 
Ipiiitnal  food.  Avakened  spirits  crowded  eagerly 
Hvnnd  any  one  «rha  could  speak  of  divine  things  with 
th  freshness  of  an  actual  experience  of  them.  Any 
Uiii^  voice  rang  far  and  thrijlingly  through  the  silence 
ettChureb  almost  wholly  dead.  And  then  the  preacher 
Vt  Bimard.  The  same  nameless  paver  by  which  he 
nsjed  tbe  hearts  of  princes,  and  swept  the  listening 
■ollilodes  whithersoever  he  would,  wa«  put  forth  to 
dorm  sod  spell-bind  his  monkish  auditors.  The  trea- 
*>»  of  spiritual  expericDce  from  which  he  drew  day  by 
^«re  rich  and  rare.  Above  all,  as  one  feels,  after 
'Mting  throngh  his  sermons  but  a  little  way,  he  was 
Mil^ty  in  the  Scripturea.  Prom  tlieir  cells,  or  more 
likdyfrom  tbe  tield,  brown-handed  and  with  the  sweat 
l^Wtstlabour  on  their  brows,  they  came  trooping  into 
tte  laditoiium  to  wait  with  breathless  eagerness  till 
*^  abbot  stood  up  to  speak.  Then  he  rose,  the 
k«rtjBd  earnest  man,  with  those  thrilling  tones,  and 
*•**  flow  of  lolemn  speech  as  of  one  to  whom  these 
4*ntiial  things  were  to  real  that  they  made  all  else  a 
^VOL  At  this  day  you  may  read  the  golden  words, 
IM  tbe  very  words  he  spoke  perhaps,  but  still,  however 
■''mjated,  to  golden  and  precious  that  you  do  not 
^Mdn  that  men  counted  it  a  thing  worth  giving  up 
*Vtiiing  for,  to  hear  Bernard  preach. 

h  the  year  1136,  he  began  his  sermons  on  the  Song 
^Bodgs.  Be  continued  them  at  intervals  till  the  time 
<(  hii  death.  They  are  eighty-aii  in  number,  and  the 
kit  one  i*  oofinishad.  In  these  eighty-six  aermons  he 
■Brie*  on  hii  expention  of  the  Song  only  to  the  Ant 


verse  of  the  third  chapter.  Bernard  the  expositor  has 
risen  as  near  as  uninspired  man  could  reach  to  the  high 
level  of  the  writer  of  the  matchless  Song  himself.  I  do 
not  claim  forhim  any  critical  exactness  in  his  interpreta- 
tions. They  are  uncritical  In  tbe  extreme,  and  are  made 
still  more  loose  by  the  fact  that  he  bad  before  him  only 
the  Latin  of  the  Vulgale.  He  calls  to  his  aid  the  false 
symbolizings  of  the  mystics,  and  mixes  up  spiritual 
truth  now  and  then  with  very  crude  apcculalions.  He  is 
more  taken  up  with  individual  expressions  than  with  the 
sequence  of  clauses  or  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the 
book  which  he  is  expounding.  And  yet,  vague,  or  harsh, 
or  cnide  at  times,  there  is  a  depth  of  spiritual  insight, 
and  a  strain  of  high  and  holy  thought,  which  could  only 
be  found  in  cno  to  whom  the  lofty  imagery  of  the 
Hebrew  king  was  scarcely  imagery,  but  the  most  appro- 
priate expression  of  hii  very  heart  and  life.  It  is  a 
feast  of  fat  things — the  wine  of  the  sanctuary  in  chalices 
of  gold.  This  hftggnrd  eager  man  bad  been  in  the  mount 
with  God.  If  the  light  was  not  on  his  face,  on  his  lips 
at  least  there  was  the  very  language  of  heaven.  That 
I  may  not  speak  of  him  without  letting  him  speak  for 
himself,  hear  how  he  runs  on  in  Sermon  thirty-third 
eoncerning  the  noon  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Canticles, "  Tell  me,  0  thou 
whom  my  soul  lovetb,  where  thou  feedest,  where  thon 
makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon."  "  That  was  morn- 
ing, and  a  dim  one,  to  wit,  the  whole  conversation  of 
Christ  on  the  earth,  until  setting  and  rising  again,  with 
the  clearer  light  of  His  sun  bright  presence  He  scattered 
the  greynesB  of  the  dawn,  and  night  was  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  For  we  read,  '  Very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the 
sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.'  Was  it  not  morning 
indeed  when  the  sun  rose  ?  Yea,  Ho  took  a  new  lustra 
from  His  resurrection  and  a  serener  than  His  wonted 
light,  bccAuse, '  though  we  have  known  Him  after  the 
flesh,  yet  uow  henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more.'  It 
is  written  in  the  prophet,  '  The  Lord  reigneth.  He  is 
clothed  with  majesty :  the  Lord  is  clothed  with  strength, 
wherewith  He  hath  girded  Himself;'  becauae  He 
scattered  the  weaknesses  of  His  flesh  as  the  clouds  arc 
sotttered,  putting  on  the  vestments  of  glory,  Then, 
indeed,  did  the  Sun  ascend  on  high,  and  pouring  His 
lays  over  the  world,  grow  gradually  to  a  greater  bright- 
ness everywhere,  and  a  more  fervent  heat.    Bnt,  how- 
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ever  much  lie  bum  and  briglitcn,  however  much  He 
multiply  and  spread  abroad  His  rays  through  all  the 
course  of  this  our  mortal  state  (for  He  shall  be  with  us 
even  to  the  end  of  the  days)  He  shall  not  attain  yet  to 
that  meridian  brightness,  nor  be  beheld  now  in  that 
plenitude  wherein  He  shall  be  afterwards  beheld  by 
those  who  are  counted  worthy  of  the  beatific  vision.  0 
truest  noon-day,  plenitude  of  warmth  and  light,  the  sun 
stayed  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  the  shadows  gone,  the 
nmrshy  places  dried,  the  unwholesome  airs  driven  away ! 
0  ever-enduring  solstice,  never-shortening  days!  0  noon- 
day brightness,  0  spring-time  coolness,  0  summer  beauty, 
0  autumnal  fruitfulness,  and  [that  nothing  be  omitted] 
0  winter  rest  and  holiday ! "  And  so  the  stream  flows  on, 
not  of  argument  or  dogmatic  teaching,  but  of  pious  medi- 
tation, sometimes  deep  and  still,  sometimes  broken  and 
leaping  up  in  spray  of  jubilant  adoration  and  gratitude, 
or  of  passionate  longings  after  the  unseen  and  eternal. 
In  the  dark  age  and  comipted  Church,  it  is  strange  and 
suggestive  of  many  thoughts,  to  find  such  unmistakable 
pulsations  of  spiritual  life,  and  such  unshackled  liberty 
of  pious  thought  and  speech  in  the  audi  tori  am  at  Clair- 
vaux. 

II.— THB  SECOND  CRUSADE. 

The  twelfth  century  stands  alone  among  all  the  cen- 
turies in  this,  that  it  saw  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom.  In  the  days  of  Gk)dfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
the  two  Baldwins,  the  first  and  the  second,  this  king- 
dom flburished  greatly  and  extended  itself  through  all 
Syria,  and  was  a  terror  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
There  is  something  very  glorious  in  that  even  to  our 
nineteenth  century  imaginations.  No  wonder  that  it 
took  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  Christendom  of  seven 
hundred  years  ago.  The  wild  strong  hearts  of  the 
medigsval  warriors  thrilled  to  it.  Men  could  fight  for  a 
principle  or  a  truth  in  those  old  days  as  stoutly  as  they 
do  now  for  a  commercial  advantage.  The  Eastern  king- 
dom, however,  began  to  suffer  from  internal  dissensions. 
The  sons  of  the  conquerors  of  Palestine  whose  names 
are  so  familiar  in  song  and  story,  were  not  equal  to  their 
fathers.  They  attempted  to  establish  feudal  lordships 
like  those  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Western 
Europe.  They  fell  into  fierce  jealousies  of  each  other. 
The  result  was,  that  the  hands  of  the  Christians  grew 
weak,  while  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  grew  strong.  At 
length  there  arose  a  mighty  Emir,  Zenghis  by  name, 
who  rallied  round  him  the  fragments  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  After  various  lesser  conquests,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Edessa,  the  seat  of  a  Christian  princi^wlity. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Christians  after  the  death  of  the 
terrible  Zenghis,  but  fell  a  second  time  before  his  son 
Noureddiu  in  1144. 

Edessa  fallen,  and  Antioch  threatened,  a  cry  of  dis- 
may rang  through  broad  Christendom.  And  then  there 
came  from  the  Eastern  kingdom  earnest  supplications 
for  help.  The  old  enthusiasm  which  had  hurried  their 
fathers  to  Syrian  battlefields  swelled  high  in  the  hearts 


of  the  new  generation.  There  needed  only  to 
leader  to  head  the  popular  movement,  aod 
quent  voice  to  give  it  utterance  in  woida. 
forthcoming.  Louis  VII.  was  on  the  throne 
the  son  of  the  corpulent  Lonla.  It  was  his  a 
to  do  something  tremendonsly  wicked,  and  1 
seized  with  the  bitterest  remorse.  At  cm 
would  put  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a  city  to 
at  another,  the  cries  of  his  victims  would  1 
and  he  would  do  anything  to  quiet  his  tro 
science.  These  evil  tidings  from  the  East  f(N 
a  fit  of  penitence  for  some  crime  of  nnusoal 
His  resolution  was  taken  at  once.  He  w 
amply  for  all  his  offences  by  hastening  to  the 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  wonld  make  i 
slaughter  of  too  many  good  Christians  by  sla; 
portionate  number  of  infidels.  The  reigi 
Eugenius  III.,  signified  his  approval,  and 
Bernard  to  preach  the  new  crusade.  Bemai 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  but  prematurely  old. 
sented  very  unwillingly  to  this  new  task  whi* 
posed  on  him  at  a  time  when  he  thought  he 
to  rest 

On  an  Easter  tide,  in  the  year  1146,  an  im 
course  of  people  was  gathered  at  Yezelay. 
and  Queen  of  France  were  there  with  a  bril 
The  slope  of  a  hill  was  covered  with  a  den 
human  beings.  Then  stood  np  Bernard,  on 
of  wood  which  had  been  erected,  his  bright  c 
ing  from  beneath  his  monk's  eowl,  and  amidst 
haggardness  of  his  face — his  Yoice  rolling  ft 
hushed  multitude  its  words  of  nrresistible  poi 
hearts  were  swayed  before  him  as  the  heart  c 
He  had  not  si^oken  long,  till  the  ciy  arose, 
crosses,**  and  he  had  to  scatter  among  the 
badges  of  enlistment  in  this  holy  war.  1 
Louis  spoke  like  the  stout  warrior  he  was,  ca 
brave  men  and  tnie  knights  to  follow  him  to '' 
which  were  of  old  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the 
in  which  He  suffered  death,  and  which  wei 
worthy  of  His  corporeal  presence."  Froi 
Bernard  passed  through  France  and  then  into 
preaching  the  crusade.  The  enthusiasm  wi 
dous.  The  monkish  chroniclers  will  have  i 
wrought  many  wondrous  miFRcies  as  well  ai 
many  wondrous  sermons.  The  sermons  tak 
nection  with  the  esteem  in  which  Bernard  i 
all  times,  and  with  the  wave  of  popular  excil 
the  topmost  crest  of  which  he  was  borne,  qn 
all  the  effects  which  he  produced  without  1 
the  miracles.  He  had  some  difSculty  in  ei 
this  pious  enterprise  the  Emperor  Conrad  III 
however,  after  Bernard,  in  the  midst  of  a  vi 
service,  had  with  his  usual  boldness  addrcsse 
sonally,  laying  upon  him  this  work  in  the  nai 
his  consent  was  won,  and  Louis  and  he  set  ab 
ping  their  respective  hosts  to  poor  a  new  ti 
over  the  Eastern  land. 
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orih  in  the  year  1147.   Conrad  started  first, 
ih  of  May ;  Louis  somewhat  later.    They 
land  to  Constantinople,  where  they  threw 
n  the  hospitality  of  the  Emperor  Emanuel 
Here  they  found  a  pomp  and  luxury  un- 
eir  Western  world.    The  wily  Greek  liked 
1  friends  less  than  his  Mohammedan  ene- 
ied  every  art  to  get  them  out  of  his  own 
od  at  any  rate.    Of  the  Qermant  he  had 
)inplain;  they  plundered  on  every  hand, 
a  beautiful  park  or  garden  in  which  he  de- 
which  he  had  adorned  in  the  costliest  man- 
wilderness.     He  took  a  fearful  revenge. 
li  from  him  an  escort  of  guides,  who  led 
lecting  far  into  the  deserts  of  Asia  Minor, 
»uld  find  neither  food  nor  drink,  and  were 
the  Turks,  and  almost  exterminated.    Tiie 
•nrad  escaped  with   difficulty  to  Nice   in 
lere  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Louis.    At 
pie  the  French  had  behaved  better  than  the 
at  Louis,  in  his  simplicity,  was  no  match 
cherous  Emanuel.    Certaii)  of  his  counsel- 
>ugh  the  deceit  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
ised  Louis  to  secure  his  retreat  by  taking 
'  Constantinople.    He  was  too  generous  to 
passed  on  with  his  army  to  meet  a  fate 
erent  from  that  of  Conrad,  in  the  Phrygian ' 
e  was  attacked-  at  a  disadvantage  among 
ns,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  mere  prowess 
iplish,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
d  fight  his  way  with  a  diminished  army  to 
Attalia.    Here  once  more  he  was  at  the 
3  scoundrel  Greeks.    Treated  as  friends  by 
cting  Franks,  they  subjected  them  to  every 
ipoliation.    After  procuring  a  few  ships, 
•atest  difficulty  and  expense,  Louis,  with  a 
f  his  army,  went  on  to  Antioch,  and  thence 
m.    He  intended  the  rest,  weakened  by 
by  sickness,  to  follow  him ;  but  he  was  no 
than  they  were  given  up  by  the  traitorous 
le  mercy  of  the  Turks,  and  so  perished  most 
Louis  and  Conrad  reached  Jerusalem  little 
imple  pilgrims,  having  lost  their  armies  on 
'hey  could  pray  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  if 
ly  satisfaction  to  them.    They  could  do  no 
than  that    The  Second  Crusade  left  mat- 
orsc  state  than  they  were  in  before.    The 
were  dismayed,  the   infidels   doubly  em- 
knd  from  Western  Europe,  robbed  for  ever 
and  bravest,  depopulated  almost  for  the 
its  widows,  and  mothers,  and  fatherless 
ere  arose  to  heaven  a  cry  of  bitter,  inconsol- 
h.    Bernard,  the  preacher  of  the  ill-fated 
came  the  object  of  the  fiercest  indignation, 
roached  as  the  author  of  all  these  miseries. 
nen  shrieked  against  him  as  the  murderer 
B,  or  brothers,  or  betrothed  husbands.    He 
1  their  reproaches.    His  faith  in  God  thus 


rudely  shaken ;  tlie  banner  of  the  Cross  tram|»]ed  under 
foot  of  the  heathen ;  so  many  brave  warriors  smitten, 
as  with  the  shafts  of  the  Destroying  Angel ;  the  awful 
guilt  of  Ciiristendom,  that  merited  *a  chastisement  like 
this  ;~it  was  all  mere  horror  and  despair.  His  heart 
was  broken ;  he  had  received  a  blow  from  which,  he 
never  rallied. 

X. — DE  MUNDO  AD  PATREM. 

In  the  year  1153,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  Bernard 
died.  The  friends  he  loved  were  gone  before  him,  and 
he  had  no  wish  to  remain.  After  a  life  of  extraord 
nary  and  ceasebss  activity,  he  entered  into  rest  at  last. 
Busy  with  a  thousand  things,  in  the  high  tide  of  his 
vast  influence  and  ceaseless  activity,  death  found  him, 
and  stole  the  light  from  his  eyes  and  the  strength  from 
his  hand.  He  lingered  awhile,  and  imputing  his  ])ar- 
tial  recovery  to  the  prayers  of  his  monks,  he  besought 
them  no  longer  to  detain  him,  but  to  let  his  chained  spirit 
go  free.  From  his  death-bed  he  gave  them  many  wise 
exhortations  and  took  many  tender  farewells.  His  ties 
to  the  earth  made  him  feel  their  strength  when  they 
were  about  to  be  broken  for  ever.  Like  the  holv 
apostle,  he  was  in  "  a  strait  betwixt  two."  "  Weeping 
with  those  who  wept  beside  him,"  says  Abbot  God- 
frey, "and  raising  to  heaven  his  dove-like  eyes,  and 
with  his  whole  soul  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
apostle,  he  testified  that  he  was  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
that  he  knew  not  what  he  should  choose,  and  that  he 
left  all  to  the  will  of  the  Divine  mercy."  And  so,  with 
a  sweet  calmness  before  God,  and  an  entire  submission 
to  his  will,  he  died  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  and  was 
buried  beneath  the  floor  of  the  convent  church.  One 
Adam  of  St  Victor  wrote  for 'him  a  wretched  punning 
epitaph,  which  I  shall  not  distress  the  reader  by  trans- 
lating, even  if  it  were  translatable,  which  it  is  not 
The  point  of  it  consists  in  a  childish  play  on  the  Latin 
word  darus,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  Clara 
Vallis,  or  Clairvaux.  But  it  is  with  a  sense  of  its  pecu- 
liar fitness  that  I  quote  this  sentence  of  Abbot  God- 
frey— one  of  many  jubilant  ones  with  which  he  mixes 
up  his  unavailing  regrets :  "0  happy  change !  from 
labour  to  refreshment,  from  the  expectation  to  the  re- 
ward, from  the  contest  to  the  Lord's  '  Well  done,'  from 
death  to  life,  from  faith  to  knowledge,  from  the  pilgrim- 
age to  [the  city  of  habitation,  from  the  world  to  the 
Father!" 

Bernard  was  a  zealous  Churchman  to  the  last,  and 
yet  withal  an  unconscious  Reformer.  The  corruptions 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  were  mercilessly 
rebuked  by  him.  To  the  pretended  successors  of  Peter 
he  ever  used  a  freedom  of  language  which  could  not  be 
pleasing  to  pa][)al  ears.  Little  as  he  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing,  the  life  that  was  in  him,  and  the  larger  spirit 
and  freer  handling  of  the  truth  of  God  which  he  im- 
parted, gave  a  severer  shock  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  all  the  heresies  of  Abselard  and  the  rest  which  he 
fought  against  and  put  down— being  himself  what  he 
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calls  Angiittine,  »  very  matteut  hrtraiforum,  ot  liani- 
iijcr  or  licretics.  During  those  ftgcs  that  were  }'et  to 
elapse  hcfurc  tlie  Reformation,  wherever  Bpiril\ial  life 
Ap)ieared,  we  licid  that  it  nourished  itself,  next  to  the 
Bible,  oil  the  nrillngs  of  Bernard.  The  pious  mysti- 
ciam  of  these  ages  calls  liiin  father.  His  semious  on 
the  Sou);  of  Songs  rank  with  the  "  Confessions"  of 
Augustine,  and  the  "Imitation  of  Cliiist."  Let  us 
judge  him  fairlf.  He  had  his  own  work  to  do,  and  he 
did  it  well.  He  was  not  Luther  or  Culvin,  hut  Ber- 
nard, living  and  dying  in  the  Kuinan  Church  before  its 
worst  days  had  beguu,  aud  wheu  there  lingered  about 


it  somewhat  of  the  vitality  and  fragianee  of  tbe  ip» 
stollc  and  ixtst^postoUc  limes ;  set  there  by  Ood,  ihii 
the  darkness  might  be  crosMd  by  gleams  of  ligbt,  Hk 
tliat  there  luiglit  be  reserved,  even  in  the  mystic  b^ 
Ion  and  Egypt,  a  people  to  come  ont  of  her  tt  lid 
They  call  him  saint  not  without  reaioD.  The  cIuUre 
of  God  will  find  him  reading  the  riddle  of  their  luMor 
— will  listen  with  refreshment  and  ^jpredatku  li  b 
voice  from  afar — will  be  constrained  to  own,  that  umi{ 
the  names  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  followenif  tk 
Lamb,  there  is  no  whiter  luuue  thm  Bemaid  of  Qu- 
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"Clirtrt  at  SycliiT" 


i|  pT  is  worthy  of  notice,"  says  a  writer  on  the 
:  geography  of  Palestine,'  "  that  whilst 
r  Capernaum  and  the  other  opulent  cities 
n  the  shores  of  Tiberias,  In  which  the 
ministry  and  the  mighty  wnrks  of  Christ 
were  rejected,  are  now  in  ruins,  and  these 
<o  greatly  effaced  that  it  Is  impossible  for 
the  traveller  to  ascertain  their  sites,  Sychar,  where  our 
Lord  was  kindly  received,  is  still  a  nourishing  town." 
It  is  here  assumed  Uiat  the  modern  NiLhlQs  occupies  the 
spot  on  which  stood  that  city  of  Samaria  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  abode  for  two  days ;  and  upon  this,  indeed,  almost 
all  topographers  agree.  But  there  is  at  least  one  notable 
eTcejitiun.  It  is  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who,  in  his 
"Land  and  the  Book,"  argues  thus;  "The  abundant 
supply  of  water,  close  to  the  town,  seems  to  prove  that 
Shechem  was  not  the  Sychar  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  John.  It  is  incredible  that  the  woman  of 
Saiuaria  should  have  gone  two  uijlea  away  froin  these 
deliciou.>i  foiiiitains  to  draw  water  out  of  an  immensely 
deep  well.  If  we  admit  the  identity  of  the  present  well 
of  Jacob  with  that  mentioned  by  John,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  Sychar  was  a  small  .Samaritan  town  not 
&r  from  that  spot ;  and  there  is  a  village  north  of  it 
now  called  Asth&r.  This  is  so  like  Jolin's  Sychar,  that 
I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  it,"  The  reader  will,  doubtless, 
feel  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  off-hand  in  this 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question.  For  generations 
the  site  of  Sychar  has  been  undisputed.  Sober  thinking 
men  have  seen  nothing  incredible  in  a  suiierstitious 
woman  going  some  distanuc  to  a  well,  to  the  water  of 
which  she  ascribed,  perhaps,  some  sacramental  value. 
And  if,  as  many  suppose,  the  ancient  town  extended  on 
one  side  further  down  the  vale  thon  its  modem  repre- 
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Hentative,  a  journey  of  not  more  than  one  mile  niglt 
liave  l«eu  necessary.  We  refiue,  then  to  ati 
time-honoured  belief  on  ground  so  inconclusive ;  lai  ■ 
folloiiing  the  f^fotstepa  of  the  Saviour,  u  he  goa  U  )* 
tbegucst  not  of  one  sinner  merely,  but  of  a  wbiJtt* 
munity  of  outcasts,  we  shall  pass  upthebeautifiilnl? 
which  so  many  travellers  have  lovii^ly  deaailwl 

"The  sun  was  beginning  to  set  in  the  wett,'fl 
Mr.  A.  Bouar,*  "and  was  pouring  hia  betmi  Jiwllf 
through  the  valley  as  we  approached.  A  fine  gron' 
old  olive-trees  extended  for  about  a  mile  to  the  H* 
the  town.  Through  this  we  passed,  and  then  usJalk 
northern  wall,  till  we  came  to  a  grassy  ipet  « '^ 
bnnks  of  a  winding  stream,  wheiv  we  pitched  owIM 
on  the  west  side  of  Sychar.  We  had  often  rwJ  J* 
verdure  and  beaut;  of  this  scene,  but  it  (ar  eiM" 
our  expectations.  The  town,  with  id  cnpnlH  ■• 
minarets,  is  peculiarly  white  and  clean,  and  ii  liW* 
embosomed  in  trees.  In  the  garden  besida  n  •*  * 
the  almond-tree,  the  pomegranate,  the  Eg,  tlun* 
the  carob-lree,  andthemidben?  ;  orange-tncsiln*'' 
gulden  fruit,  and  a  few  graceful  palm*.  Tbe  a' 
prickly  pear  is  the  common  hedge  of  theK  p^ 
Sitting  at  our  tent  door,  we  surv^ed  calnlj  tbt  i^ 
resting  scene.  Mount  Bbal  was  before  us,  naoi'*'' 
eight  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  plwi.  It* 
peared  steep,  and  rocky,  and  barren.  A  few  di' 
sprinkled  over  its  base ;  but  higher  up  we  cooU*"" 
no  proJuce  save  the  prickly  pear,  which  seemeJ  l"*'* 
the  faceoftbehill,  muchin  thesame«ayistli*I**7 
furze  on  many  of  the  hills  of  our  owncountij.  Tie*"! 
it  from  another  point  further  to  the  west  the  w'* 
it  appeared  entirely  without  verdure,  ftownini  *''' 
and  precipitous  over  the  vale.    Moiut  Oerian**"' 
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i  us,  rising  to  a  similar  elevation.  Altlioiigh  pre- 
tons  in  many  parts,  it  has  not  the  same  sterile  and 
mj  appearance  which  Mount  Ebal  has.  It  has  a 
tihera  exposure,  and  therefore  the  raid-day  sun  does 
wither  up  its  verdure  with  its  scorching  rays.  On 
sides  of  one  of  its  shady  ravines  we  saw  fields  of  com, 
res,  and  gardens,  giving  it  altogether  a  cheerful  ap- 
tnoee.  In  our  evening  worship,  we  read  John  iv. 
th  feelings  of  new  and  lively  interest.'' 
rheie  is,  however,  too  mnch  reason  to  think  that, 
Bviously  to  Christ's  memorable  visit  to  Sychar,  the 
meter  of  its  people  was  by  no  means  in  keeping  with 
e  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  seemed  tnie 
re  what  a  poet  has  said  of  another  land :  *'  All,  save 
e  tpirit  of  man,  was  sublime."  That  licentiousness 
evailed,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  with  the  story  of  the 
Nnan  of  Samaria  before  us.  But  the  namf  of  the  town 
IS  suggested  the  idea,  that  another  and  a  kindred  vice 
18  prevalent  also— the  vice  of  drunkenness.  **  The 
ange  from  Sichem  to  Sychar,  '^says  Andrews,"  is  sup- 
wed  to  mark  the  contempt  of  the  Jews  toward  the 
chemites,  the  latter  word  meaning  the  toper  city,  or 
thecAhen  city.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
iiDge  was  made  by  John  in  his  narrative,  to  express 
B  own  dislike ;  or  that,  as  said  by  Stier,  it  was  an 
tentional  intimation  of  the  relation  and  position  of 
lings  between  Judea  and  Samaria.  Unless-  the  name 
fchar  was  in  common  use,  we  can  scarce  suppose  him 
have  employed  it."  "  The  town,"  says  Stanley,  "  was 
lOed  Sychar,  by  a  play  on  the  word  Shechem,  in 
InnoQ  to  the  drunkenness  (Shicor)  of  its  inhabitants." 
nd  the  same  writer  refers  his  readers  to  a  passive  in 
«  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which  helps  to  throw  a  curious 
^t  upon  the  peculiar  tendencies  and  temptations  of 
mA  whole  district  *'  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the 
^niards  of  Ephraim,  [this  tribe  possessed  most  of 
bat  was  afterwards  Samaria,]  whose  glorious  beauty  is 
hiding  flower,  which  are  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valleys 

'  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine They  have 

1^  through  wine,  and  through  strong  drink  are  out 
'  the  way :  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred 
■>wigh  strong  drink,  they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine, 
icy  are  out  of  the  way  through  strong  drink  ;  they  err 
vinon,  they  stumble  in  judgment."  It  would  appear 
)in  this  description  that  the  possession  of  rich  valleys 
>d  hills  crowned  with  vineyards  had  not  been  an  un- 
ixed  blessing  to  the  descendants  of  Joseph  ;  and  we 
tiler  from  the  gospel  history,  that  the  heritage  which 
ft  Samaritans  now  enjoyed  had  had  its  perils  also  for 
^  Intemperance  was  the  characteristic  vice,  it 
ght  be  said,  of  the  district,  and  the  people  of  Sychar 
i  practised  it  with  such  peculiar  assiduity  that  they 
\  earned  for  their  town  the  unenviable  title  of  the 
w,  or  the  Drunken  City. 

Even  into  such  a  place,  however,  the  Lord  did  not 
Jain  to  enter.  '*  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a 
rsknan,  but  they  that  are  sick."  He  came  to  call 
Dt  the  righteous^  but  sinners  to  repentance."    And 


in  pursuance  of  this  blessed  work,  he  condescended  to 
spend  two  whole  days  in  the  very  bosom  of  a  community 
which  bore  in  its  way  even  a  worse  reputation  than 
Nazareth  itself.  "  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ? "  was  the  doubtful  if  not  despairing  question 
of  Nathanael.  '*  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Samaritan  and  Drunken  Sychar?"  might  have  been 
asked  with  even  greater  pertinence.  But  Christ  did 
not  look  upon  the  place  so  hopelessly,  and  the  result 
showed  that  he  was  right.  The  diversion  from  his  direct 
route,  which  he  consented  to  make,  was  not  made  in 
vain;  '*Ma>t  mors  believed  because  of  his  own 

WOU)." 

"  He  abode  there  two  days."  We  are  not  told  who 
was  the-Zaccheus  or  the  Martha  who  received  him  into 
his  or  her  house.  Not  a  single  name  is  mentioned 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  narrative.  Even  the 
''  woman  of  Samaria"  has  come  down  to  us  in  this  way 
undistinguished  from  the  crowd.  But  the  grand  fact 
remains  outstanding— illustrating  the  largeness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  greatness  of  his  grace,  and  the  catholicity 
of  the  gospel — he  was  for  two  days  the  guest  of  outcasts 
and  sinners. 

Two  days  of  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ ! 
What  an  honour !— what  a  privilege !  And  how  nearly 
had  they  missed  the  benefit.  He  was  passing  by  at  a 
distance  from  their  town.  An  hour  later  and  he  would 
have  been  gone.  But  one  of  their  number  had  provi- 
dentially met  with  him  at  the  cross  road,  and  their  own 
earnest  prayers  and  entreaties  had  now  brought  him 
into  their  midst.  What  a  lesson  all  this  teaches  to  us ! 
It  seems  to  us  as  if,  in  these  days,  news  were  often 
brought  to  us,  that  Jesus  is  "  passing  by"  at  a  distance 
—visiting  this  city  and  that  town  and  the  other  village 
with  his  Spirit.  We  might  reach  him  on  such  occasions 
and  arrest  him  witli  our  supplications,  if  we  tried ;  but, 
alas!  we  want  the  simple,  earnest,  confiding  faith  of 
the  people  of  Sychar,  and  he  journeys  on,  leaving  us 
unblest.  Why  should  this  always  be  the  case  ?  Why 
shoidd  we  not  send  after  him,  even  now,  the  cry  of 
Bartimeus :  "  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
me?"  He  will  belie  his  own  gracious  nature,  if  he 
leaves  such  a  prayer  for  ever  unattended  to. 

No  particulars  are  given  of  Christ's  labours  in  Sychar. 
We  are  only  told  this  much,  that  he  preached  in  its 
streets,  and  preached  successfully.  He  preached  success- 
fully;  we  can  have  no  doubt  about  that,  because  it  is 
not  only  said  generally  that  many  believed  on  him,  but 
a  confession  of  the  faith  of  such  as  did  believe  is  par- 
ticularly reported.  They  said  to  the  woman,  we  are 
told,  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying :  for 
we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  in- 
deed the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

Perhaps  it  was  after  the  Saviour  had  taken  his  de- 
parture, and  when  those  who  had  undergone  the  great 
change  were  telling  their  experiences  one  to  another  for 
their  mutual  encouragement  and  edification,  that  this 
second  class  of  converts  thus  addressed  themselves  to 
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the  woman,  who,  just  as  a  nation  makes  a  marked  man 
of  him  who  has  saved  the  state,  would  long  he  regarded 
as  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  infant  Christian 
church  of  Sjchar.  And  ohserve  what  they  say  about 
their  faith. 

First,  tliey  proclaim  iUorigiti:  "  We  believe,  not  be- 
catise  of  thy  saying :  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves.^* 
It  sprang  from,  and  rested  on,  Christ's  trord.  Would 
the  woman  object  to  this  confession  as  im])lying  a  re- 
flection on  her  own  report  ?  No,  verily.  To  induce  the 
men  of  Sychar  to  come  and  hear  for  themselves  had 
been  the  express  object  of  her  hasty  visit  to  the  place 
after  her  first  interview  with  tlie  Lord.  "  Co7ru!f  see  a 
man  which  tuld  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did :  is  not 
this  the  Christ?"  And  now,  therefore,  that  they  had 
done  as  she  had  asked,  she  would  not  merely  be  willing 
to  let  her  "  saying"  be  forgotten,  but  wuuld  receive  from 
their  very  word  strengthening  and  confirmation  for  her 
own  faith.  And  this  will  ever  be  the  feeling  of  those 
who  may  have  been  empluyed  of  God  to  tell  pcoi»lc 
aliout  Christ.  Their  most  earnest  desire  will  always  be 
to  induce  men  to  **Como  and  see"  for  themselves. 
Instead  of  wishing  to  ii)ter|K>se  between  sinners  and 
their  Saviour,  claiming,  like  the  priests  of  liome,  to  be 
indispensable  as  mediators,  their  single  aim  will  be  to 
bring  them  to  speak,  as  it  were,  face  to  face.  And 
nothing  will  give  them  greater  satisfaction  than  to  hear 
those  whom  they  have  been  addressing  say,  after  a  time, 
with  the  converts  of  Sycliar,  "  Now  we  believe,  not  be- 
cause of  thy  saying,  [or  thy  preticiiing :]  for  we  liave 
heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  th«it  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

But  the  strength  and  unreserve  of  their  faith  is  not 
less  noticeable  than  its  basis.  " Wo  know"  say  they, 
"that  this  is  the  Christ."  We  "  know"  it.  It  is  not 
to  us  a  matter  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  but  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  is  a  point,  not  of  speculation,  or  of  hope,  or  of 
probability,  but  of  knowledge.  What  a  testimony  this 
is  to  the  power  of  Christ's  loord  /  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  collateral  or  external  evidence  of  any  kind  was 
put  forward  by  Jesus  ia  support  of  his  teaching.  If  he 
had  done  any  mighty  work,  or  even  "  laid  his  hands  on 
a  fuw  Hick  folk,"  it  woidd  certainly  have  been  nientioned. 
lie  relied  for  making  an  impression  simply  on  bis  own 
powerful  and  penetrating  word.  And  its  convincing 
power  was  irresistible.  By  the  minds  of  these  unsophis- 
ticated, though  sinful,  Samaritans,  it  wsis  received  with 
such  full  assurance,  that  all  doubts  were  dissipated  like 


light  mists  before  the  sun  ;  and  in  at  least  one  eommon- 
ity  in  Palestine  the  claims  of  the  Messiah  were  oordialij 
and  unreservedly  recognised. 

Notice  fiulher,  however,  what  was  the  matter  of  their 
l>elief,  the  subject  of  their  confession.     "  We  know," 
they  say,  *'  that  this  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."    He  was  to  them  '*  tht  ChruC*    In  oobbos 
with  the  Jews  of  that  period,  the  Samaritans  «m 
eagerly  looking  out  for  the  coming  of  that  **  Pkophd 
like  unto  Moses,"  whom  even  the  portion  of  theScnpim 
which  they  possessed  led  tbem  to  expecL   On  thesdivt 
of  this  Deliverer,  as  we  may  learn  from  what  tbevoniB 
said  at  the  well,  they,  like  the  Jews,  had  built  naoy 
hopes.    The  perplexities  connected  with  their  eocfesiai- 
tical  position  would  then,  for  one  thing,  be  comiiktdy 
removed.    "  lie  will  tell  us  thinga."    And  we  can  imi- 
giue,  therefore,  that  it  was  with  something  like  s  fed- 
ing  of  exultation  that  they  felt  themselves  wamntedtJ 
say,  "  We  know  that  this  is  the  Messiah— the  Promiiel 
One— the  Christ."    But  they  hailed  him  not  only  u  tbo 
Christ,  but  as  *' the  Saviour"    In  trying  to  detennine 
the  value  of  the  faith  thus  expressed,  we  labour  anda 
this  disadvantage,  that  we  do  not  know  what  Jesusniil 
to  the  people  of  Sychar.    If  we  take,  however,  hii  ccb- 
versations  with  Nicodemus,  or  with  the  womu  fi 
Samaria,  or  with  the  discijdes  going  to  Eromans,!! 
samples  of  the  kind  of  instruction  which  he  might  be 
8upi)osed  to  give  on  this  occasion,  it  is  certainly  not  tM 
much  to  infer  that  his  special  character  as  a  Ddiwtr 
from  si7if  and  guilt,  and  vratk,  would  be  pbinly  ^ 
closed,  and  timt,  tlierefore,  those  who  now  proclsined 
their  confidence  in  him  as  "  the  JSavi<nir,^'  did  to  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  would  understand  the  title.    Yet 
once  more,  however,— Jesus  is  to  these  Samaritaoi  *^tlie 
Saviour  of  the  world."    They  had  already  got  aboretke 
narrow,  sectarian  distinctions  which  had  hitherto  ntnk 
up  so  much  of  their  religious  life.    They  had  oo  wisbti 
confine  the  benefits  of  Christ's  services  to  tbemselvt' 
they  had  no  fears  that  these  benefits  woold  be  restnctt' 
to,  and  monopolized  by,  the  Jews.    They  looked  ab^n 
Gerizim  and  Jerusalem,  and  away  beyond  the  boondicf 
the  land  of  Israel  altogether ;  and,  seeing  a  whole  vod^  . 
lying  in  wickedness  and  crying  for  a  l>eliverer,  thef  R^ 
joiced  to  believe  that  the  Person  who  had  broo^t>B^ 
happiness  to  their  own  hearts  was  destined  to  bk* 
humanity,  and  to  bestow  the  treasures  of  salvatioii  np* 
all  of  every  race  who  would  but  come  unto  the  Fatbtf 
in  his  name. 
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B7  HBS.  H.  B.  STOWE. 


[BS.  MORRIS  had  passed  a  delight- 
ful Sunday.  It  had  closed  a  week, 
every  day  of  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  special  religious  offices  by 
the  Church  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  each  day,  by  its  prayers,  its 
sermons  and  hymns,  had  lifted 
T  as  by  successive  wave  on  wave,  to  a  higher 
id  still  serener  height  of  religious  enjoyment 
nted  now  in  the  calm  twilight  of  the  Sabbath, 
M  reviewed  the  week  as  from  some  serene  height 
w  traveller  looks  over  an  evening  landscapa 
lie  world  of  common  interests  and  petty  cares ; 
D  that  ever  distracted  or  wearied  her,  seemed  to 
A  &r  below  her  feet,  as  a  faintly-remembered 
ream.  There  seemed  no  longer  to  be  any 
nuble  she  could  not  endure,  any  cross  she  could 
ot  ettaly  cany.  The  year  had  been  marked  with 
bt^^tment  and  bereavement ;  but  now  the 
vining  of  bereavement  was  still;  a  celestial 
IJIA  seemed  to  gild  even  that  distant  grave  over 
^Udi  she  had  shed  so  many  tears.  *^  Yes,"  she 
^  to  herself  in  a  sort  of  inward  rapture,  "  at 
^  the  mystery  of  sorrow  begins  to  explain  it- 
^  and  Qod*s  will  and  my  will  have  become 
^  This  great  peace  is  worth  all  it  cosf 
la  the  midst  of  all  this  peace  she  was  consd* 
II  of  a  sort  of  shuddering  aversion  at  the 
^o6^i  of  Monday.  Mother  of  a  large  family, 
^eied  with  a  thousand  daily  and  hourly  calls, 
^  fielt  the  repugnance  to  pass  from  the  serene 
iiitaal  regions  of  tranquil  thought  to  the  coarse 
HiQon-place  lifa  Then,  too,  she  was  a  woman 
senaiiive  nerves,  quick  to  feel  a  jar  and  shock 
iHght  that  was  jarring.  Ah,  she  sighed,  if  it 
^  only  my  duty  to  listen  and  to  adore,  if  the 
<^liip  and  services  of  a  holy  week  like  this 
At  be  perpetual,  if  I  could  be  in  some  serene, 
>^  retreat  where  selected  souls  worship  perpetu- 
9  surely,  I  might  almost  live  without  sin  for 

Hit  Monday  rose — bright,  positive,   sharp, 
Idly  Monday — most  Martha-like  of  all  days 


of  the  week ;  and  with  it  came  burned  toast  and 
washy  coffee  for  breakfast,  to  the  manifest  dis- 
comfort of  the  masculine  head  of  the  family;  and 
when  inquiry  was  made  into  causes,  came  back 
the  message,  "  Cook  says  she  is  not  going  to  get 
the  breakfjEists  on  washing  days  any  more.  Them 
as  wants  it  must  get  it  themselvea" 

The  second  girl  in  the  staff,  from  whose  un- 
practiEled  hands  originated  the  defective  articles, 
was  sure  it  wasn't  her  place  to  get  it,  and  in 
general  the  week  was  ushered  in,  in  as  uncom- 
fortable a  manner  as  possible ;  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
being  thoroughly  discomposed,  lost  patience,  and 
spoke  several  sharp  words  all  around ; — the  celes- 
tial peace  was  broken.  The  domestic  trouble 
was  after  a  while  smoothed  over  and  arranged, 
but  she  was  vexed  with  herself,  and  somewhat 
vexed  that  she  should  be  met  in  the  very  outset 
of  the  week  by  such  a  mortification. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  came  in  Miss 
Martha  Brightbody,  the  general  factotum  of  aU 
the  benevolent  arrangements  and  sewing  societies 
of  the  church,  to  hold  a  consultation  with  Mrs. 
Morris — and  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
these  excellent  people  who  gather  a  handful  of 
seed  out  of  everybody's  vineyard,  she  dropped 
some  grains  of  strife  here  and  there  among  her 
good  seed. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Morris,"  she  said,  "  Mrs. 
Brown  said  she  thought  you  hadn't  shown  good 
judgment  in  buying  those  calicoes  ?  She  said 
you  gave  too  much  a  yard  by  three  halfpenca  I 
stood  up  for  you.  For  my  part  I  think  Mrs. 
Brown  always  wants  to  lead  in  everything  herself ; 
and  then  Mrs.  Simpkins  said  you  didn't  do  your 
part  in  having  the  society  meet  at  your  bourse ; 
and  I  put  'em  in  mind  how  you'd  been  afflicted, 
and  all  that  I  always  stand  up  well  to  'em,  I 
can  tell  you;"  and  then  came  another  half  hour 
of  talk,  and  the  good  soul  went  away,  leaving  the 
sting  of  two  nettle  strokes  to  inflame  in  her  lis- 
tener's heart 

''Why  should  I  mind  iti"  she  said  to  herself 
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a  dozen  times  that  day ;  but  she  did  mind  it.  It 
came  between  her  and  her  peace,  and  often  hung 
on  her  with  a  vague  sense  of  something  disagree- 
able, even  when  she  put  it  out  of  her  mind. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  week,  so  inauspiciously 
begun,  was  fated  to  poor  Mrs.  Morris.  Her  cook 
was  in  one  of  those  surly  periods  to  which  the 
minds  of  most  human  beings  are  often  subject, 
and  nobody  can  say  why  cooks  shouldn't  be  al- 
lowed their  ill-humour  sometimes,  as  well  as  their 
betters ;  at  all  events,  Mrs.  Morris'  head  woman 
had  such  phases,  which  were  only  borne  in  peace 
because  of  her  general  honesty  and  ability.  The 
second  girl,  a  new  hand,  was  well  meaning,  but 
blundering,  and  succeeded  on  Tuesday  in  breaking 
an  elegant  glass  dish,  which  had  come  down  as  an 
heir-loom  to  Mrs.  Morris,  from  her  mother's  family. 
Had  it  been  the  death  of  a  child,  Mrs.  Morris 
would  have  borne  the  stroke  like  an  angel,  but  as 
it  was  only  her  best  glass  dish  she  thought  she 
did  well  to  be  angry,  and  was  angry,  accordingly. 
In  short  so  many  mischances  happened  this  luck- 
less week,  that  when  Sunday  came  again  she 
seemed  to  herself  like  some  chilled,  shipwrecked 
mariner,  who  crawls,  shivering,  on  to  a  rock  to 
dry  his  wet  garments  and  look  about  him.  What 
a  difference  between  this  Sunday  and  last. 

"  How  am  I  ever  to  make  prqgress  in  religion  1 " 
she  said  to  her  old  Aunt  Martha,  who  came  to 
spend  the  day  with  her.  "  I  really  think  if  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  on  the  means  of  grace ; 
if  we  could  have  constant  Sabbaths,  and  prayers, 
and  hymns,  I  might  endure ;  but  each  week's  cares 
seem  to  wash  out  what  Sunday  does." 

"  Daughter,"  said  Aunt  Martha,  "  you  haven't 
got  hold  of  the  ri^^ht  end  of  the  skein.  It  won't 
unwind  as  you  are  doing  it." 

"  Do  tell  me  then  what  is  the  right  1" 

'*The  right  way  is  to  call  your  crosses  and 


your  cares  your  means  of  grace.  Thej  are  betUr 
than  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  hymnSy  when  yoa 
take  them  in  that  way.  Your  means  ai  gnee^ 
this  week  have  been  your  servants'  ill-tempen; 
the  breaking  of  your  glass  dish;  your  ehilditn's 
heedlessness;  the  little  unjust^  proTokiiig tid^p 
people  have  said  of  you.  Call  these  your  man 
of  grace,  accept,  value,  use  them  as  snchi  and  joo 
will  grow  faster  in  religion  than  if  yoa  wat  to 
church  every  day  of  the  week." 

Mrs.  Morris  was  silent,  A  whole  new  vem  of 
thought  was  awakened  within  her. 

"  Now,"  said  Aunt  Martha,  ^have  yon  tddyoor 
■Father  in  heaven  all  these  things  yon  hare  been 
telling  me  1 " 

*^  These  things !  On  no  !  It  has  been  my  ob- 
ject to  keep  such  trifles  out  of  my  mind  in  aj 
prayers." 

"  Better  let  them  in,  and  show  them  to  hia" 

•«  These  little  foolish  thingi  " 

'*  It  seems  they  are  great  enough  to  hinder  joor 
peace;  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  Christiinlift; 
if  they  can  do  that  they  are  not  little  thingi.  GsH 
them  your  lessons ;  take  them  into  yonr  pnjn; 
speak  freely  to  your  Father  of  them;  look  at  then 
as  the  daily  tasks  he  sets  you;  believe  enrfc^ 
of  them  has  an  appointed  meanings  and  no  church 
or  sermon  can  do  so  much  for  yoa.  My  chiU,! 
had  not  been  alive  this  day  if  I  had  not  hiufd 
to  do  this." 

Mrs.  Morris  knew  that  her  aunt  had  Im> 
through  the  long  trial  which  only  the  vift  of* 
drunkard  knows,  and  yet  the  peace  of  God  ftf 
written  in  every  line  of  her  lace,  and  these  ftv 
words  showed  the  secret  of  that  peac6L  Sbe  l^ 
solved  that  the  next  week  she  wonld  tiy  and  b^ 
gin  the  skein  at  the  right  end.  Qoodfnffi^^ 
your  life  skein  will  not  wind  smoothly,  fay  ^ 
same  experiment" 
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I Y  uncle,  an  old  Indian,  told  me  before  wc 
I    sailed  that  he  knew  full  well  that  it  was 
I  ^   no  use  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindus.    Mj  answer  to  him  was  some- 
thing like  this, — He  might  know  more 
^,  about  India  than  I  did,  but  he  could 
^not  know  the  power  of  God  to  convert 
any  wliom  he  chose,  if  he  maintained 
the  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  at- 
Inpt  the  coBTerBion  of  the  Hindu.   However,  upwards 
of  twenty  years'  experience  has  since  convinced  me  that 
my  xade^  the  old  Indian,  probably  took  no  interest  in 
qinions;  knew  nothing  of  the  Indian   languages; 
neftf,  daring  hia  residence  in  India,  took  the  trouble 
t»  visit  a  miadonaiy  station ;  and  knew  about  as  much 
of  what  was  going  on  regarding  the  conversion  of  the 
aatifei  around  him  as  worldly  men  know  of  the  real 
•tite  of  religion  in  their  own  neighbourhoods  in  Eng- 
Jttd.    For  inatanoe,  what  does  Squire  So-and-so,  a 
tiiQmigh  worldly  gentlenoan,  know  of  the  pious  people 
a  a  pirish  twenty-five  miles  from  his  residence  ? 

lou  imagine  a  good-meaning  sort  of  man  living  at 

tiw  mOitaiy  station  of  this  province  (Palamcotta)  for 

iMiyyettSy  enjoying  good  health,  taking  his  morning 

*Qd  evaoing  rides,  perhaps  every  day  past  the  mission 

^hbA  and  bungalows,  exchanging  calls  with  the  mis- 

.Mtty  of  the  station,  and  yet  x>erfectly  ignorant  of  the 

aumber  of  native  Christians  that  worship  God  in  Tamil 

n  the  same  cborch  wherein  he  himself  worships  God 

^  tlie  English  language.    Should  he  however  have 

^ctrd  of  the  number  of  native  Christians  who  frequent 

^  nune  church  as  himself,  and  even  read  the  statistics 

(wliicli  any  one  in  England  can  do)  of  the  number  of 

'■te  Christiana  in  the  same  province  of  which  he  is 

•ijfc«tor  or  judge,  yet  he  may  never  have  conversed 

*>Ui  tiiose  Christians  ;  never  seen  one  in  a  hundred  of 

^^^  and  is  altogether  as  ignorant  of  tlieir  character 

Uif  he  had  lived  all  his  life  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 

J*B  never  visits  the  country  missionary  stations,  in  fact, 

^  eq^edally  avoids  them ;  and  yet,  if  we  heard  him 

*||k  among  his  friends,  we  should  hear  him  say  that  he 

^'^on  all  about  mission  operations  in  India.    It  is  true 

^at  an  occasional  native  Christian  comes  before  him 

^cially  as  witness,  or  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  but  in 

5^  nugority  of  such  cases,  they  are  only  persons  who 

~^^  recently  placed  themselves  under  Cliristian  instruc- 

^^  and  have  been  so  long  in  the  liabit,  as  heathen,  of 

^^og  and  maintaining  all  kinds  of  falsehood,  that  it 

^oqU  indeed  be  a  miracle  if  they  were  free  from  the 

?^^y-rooted  practice  of  deceiving  and  falsifying.    The 

^l^tized  and  more  advanced  Christians  he  seldom  finds 

^^  liis  cutchery;  and,  in  short,  the  really  spiritual- 

^^^sded  Christians  scarcely  ever  come  before  his  cogni- 

How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  such  an  old  Indian 


can  know  the  extent  of  the  success  of  a  missionary  or 
the  mission,  even  in  the  very  province  in  which  he  is 
judge  or  collector?  As  to  military  gentlemen,  unless 
they  themselves  visit  the  missionary  stations  and  the 
Christian  villages,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
they  can  know  anything  about  the  matter.  Friends  at 
home  are  as  ignorant  of  the  value  of  such  old  Indians* 
testimony  as  those  very  old  Indians  are  of  the  mission 
operations  and  success  in  India. 

There  are,  however,  pious  gentlemen  who  have  not 
been  afraid  of  visiting  a  missionary  at  his  station,  or 
inquiring  about  and  conversing  with  native  Christians. 
The  testimony  of  such  is  most  valuable,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  missionaries  themselves,  the  only  testimony 
that  is  really  worth  credit  among  Europeans  in  India. 

I  invite  European  gentlemen  to  come,  and  see,  and 
hear,  and  examine  for  themselves  the  extent  and  nature 
of  mission  success  at  Panneivilei.  Let  them  not  listen 
to  the  smooth-tongue,  respectable-looking  heathen 
officials  of  their  cutcheries,  those  hostile  gentlemen 
(Hindus),  who  know  that  missionary  instruction  is 
always  against  their  receiving  bribes  by  thousands  of 
ru]>ees  (as  it  is  well  known  they  do),  and  therefore, 
when  opportunities  occur,  they  hesitate  not,  in  a  most 
subtle  manner,  to  make  all  sorts  of  false  statements  re- 
garding missionaries  and  their  converts. 

AVith  regard  to  the  duty  of  a  missionary,  actual  suc- 
cess in  his  work  is  no  rule  of  action.  It  may  be  that  he 
is  called  simply  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ,  and  bear  his 
testimony  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  (Rev.  xi.  3),  or  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  a  witness  to  the  nations  (Matt. 
xxiv.  14),  or  it  may  be  that  he  is  made  an  instrument 
of  saving  many  souls.  Whatever  be  his  position  in  the 
Church  of  God,  his  duty  is  one— to  preach  and  teach 
the  gospel.  And  if  it  be  the  missionary's  duty,  it  is  also 
the  Church's  duty  to  send  and  provide  for  him.  In  my 
own  mind,  at  the  time  of  leaving  England  to  enter  upon 
the  mission  work,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if, 
after  a  life  of  toil,  and  perhaps  of  persecution,  I  at  last 
was  so  far  successful  as  to  be  the  instrument  in  God's 
hands  of  the  conversion  of  one  heathen  to  Christ,  I 
should  be  more  than  amply  rewarded  for  all  weariness, 
patience,  and  trouble  in  the  Lord's  service.  But  fortu- 
nately actual  success  has  greatly  raised  my  expectations 
for  the  future.  In  order  to  let  old  Indians  know  that 
missionaries  are  sometimes,  through  God's  sovereign 
grace,  the  means  of  bringing  heathen  from  their  super- 
stitions to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  Panneivilei  district : — 

In  1844 1  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the  Paneikullam 
and  Pannevilei  districts.  At  that  date  there  were  in  the 
Paneikullam  district  400  native  Cliristians,  and  in  the 
Panneivilei  district  800  native  Christians.  In  1853  I 
delivered  over  the  Paneikullam  district  to  Mr.  Whit- 
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church,  with  libout  1500  ChriBtians,  and  now  there  an 
2S00  in  the  Ponneivitei  district.  B/  these  Btstistica  it 
will  be  seen  that  during  mj  residence  in  India  I  have 
received  from  heathenism  and  Romaniam  3100  souls. 

Heathen  in  varioua  parts  of  tlie  district  have  been 
persuaded  to  destroy  upwarda  of  fortj  devil  tempjes  and 
all  the  idols  in  them.  I  have  been  permitted  at  ditTer- 
ent  times  to  eatablish  sixtj  ubools  for  the  instruction 
],  heathen,  or  Mohammedan  children,  and  I 


have  built  siitj-six  diurchei,  of  variooi  dimBkiicn^ 
during  my  residenoe  in  India. 

I  have  tbui  giren  the  Committee  the  itatistn  4  ■? 
Bucccu  (outwardly),  beeante  *»  much  haa  been  nittcn 

Utely  in  newipapen  about  the  want  of  ■liiwrn  ■ 

Moreover,  here  I  am,  and  in  thia  district  are  to  It  bad 
the  native  Christians  according  to  the  nniiTirMi  ikn 
mentioDed.~/'ni7n  Letter  bff  the  Rev.  J.  T.  ZWbr  ^ 
TinnevtUy,  in  Chunh  Miuionary  InteUifmm, 


GOD'S    7RVIT-TSSSB. 


f  KFORB  oui  boyhood's  home,  stood  a  stately 
pear-tree.  The  branches  of  that  broad 
beautiful  tree  used  to  be  bent  down — 
nearly  ereiy  September  —  to  the  very 
ground  with  the  overload  of  luscious  fruit. 
It  Btoojied  its  golden  store  of  ripe  pean 
to  the  reach  of  us  hungry  boj-s,  and 
liatie.itly  alluntd  itself  to  be  plundered 
by  our  cafcr  bnnils.  Through  the  warui  nights  we  used 
to  hear  tlie  heavy  thump  of  some  monster  pear  which 
had  ulently  unloosed  itsolf  from  a  topmost  bough,  and 
camo  rustling  down  through  the  branches — perhaps 
knocking  off  two  or  three  more  by  its  fall.  That  tree 
was  a  wonderful  bcnrer ;  it  was  to  us,  in  childhood,  a 
&vourite  type  of  Christian  fruitfulness ;  ne  thought  of 
it  when  we  heard  the  minister  read,  "  flerein  is  my 
Father  gloriGed,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit." 

I.  Oreatslress  is  laid  hers  upon  the  word"much;"  but 
hota  much  is  it  ?  Tlie  word  is  comjiaiativc.  What 
nould  be  raucli  with  one  peisoi)  would  be  very  little 
with  another.  The  single  hour  which  the  overworked 
seamstress  snatches  from  her  ill-paid  labour  to  devote  to 
lier  prayer-meet izig  or  her  tract  distribution  is  more 
than  whole  days  devoted  to  God's  service  by  the  monied 
man  of  leisure.  And  her  shilling— given  at  the  cost  of 
a  Eupperless  night's  rest  or  a  firelcss  room— really  out- 
shines the  hundred  pounds  which  the  millionaire  flings 
into  charitable  treasuries  from  his  enormous  heap.  The 
thorough  teaching  of  a  mission-Bchool  class  hj  some 
pious  mechanic  is  a  full  match,  in  Qud's  Eight,  with  the 
delivery  of  one  of  those  great  sermons  with  which  even 
Chalmers  nsed  to  "  make  the  rafters  roar."  It  costa 
quite  as  much  labour  for  one  to  teach  three  boys  as  it 
did  for  the  other  to  teach  three  thousand  men. 

"  Much  fruit''  means  simply  the  giving  to  Christ  the 
best  wo  have  got.  It  is  the  lading  of  every  bough  on 
life's  tree— be  that  tree  a  giant  ora  dwarf.  Ue  who, 
in  the  humblest  walk  of  life,  walks  according  to  the 
Bible,  employs  his  time,  controls  his  words,  directs  his 
choices,  and  reguUtes  his  conduct  so  as  to  glorify  his 
Saviour,  and  make  his  religion  clear  and  legible  to  all 
about— such  an  one  beanmuch  fruit.  Sweet  "Daughter" 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight's  poor  "  Dairyman !"  in  thy  lonely 
sick-chamber  thou  didat  yield  ripe  clusters  of  grace  that 
have  refreshed  many  a  dweller  in  lordly 


in  college  halls.'  She  "did  what  she  orald."  Fellts- 
Christian,  when  you  have  done  as  much  aa  that,  Chiiit 
nuty  lay  t«  yon,  "  Herrin  am  I  gloriBed,  that  ye  bw 
much  fruit." 

II.  When  a  Clirislian  is  well  gnftad  into  Cfari^  tl 
will  beara  great  variety  at  fruita.  Pan!  tdlt  wIMil 
choicest  yields  of  the  Spirit  ate  "love,  joy,  fn^li^ 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodne«,  tneeknei^  tM|MaMI 
ami  faith."  A  healthy  Christian  will  yield  aBetttM 
in  full  measure.  Others  will  axcelin  aome  specUgBd 
We  know  of  certain  dinreh-membeta  «bo  are  m  M» 
pletelyunder  the  coldshadeof  tl>eworid,tliattbeliiV 
dozen  sour  dwarfish  apples  thcr  yielded  •»  mtwortt 
any  man's  gathering.  We  know,  too,  of  otberasoUa 
that  you  cannot  touch  the  oatenuoet  limb  wilW 
shaking  down  a  golden  pippin,  or  a  jargonelle.  M 
treea  make  a  church-orchard  beantiftil.  TheyinijV 
to  the  pastor  who  walks  through  tfaem.  Every  itupf 
bough  and  every  purple  duster  that  hang)  atgef  Ik 
walls  bespeaks  the  goodncu  of  the  foil,  tfaa  noiitBiif 
the  Spirit's  dews,  and  the  abundance  of  God's  himUi 
In  glorious  seasons  of  revival,  we  realin  old  AiAff 
Alarvel's  description  of  his  garden  :— 

"Itlpe  ippla  dnrp  sbnt  oat  liM<  i 

Tin  Bwltrim  ml  eartoos  pwch 

Upon  Dif  DoiUli  do  enuk  IM»  vtaa' 

III.  We  have  but  one  other  thongbt  to  dta'a  ft*  , 
brief  paper ;  it  is  this :  Living  to  Ood  in  tmall  tbft 
and  living  to  God  every  day,  is  the  aeoet  e(  1>7 
spiritual  growth  and  fruitfulness.  Apear-taeedMi' 
leap  into  a  bounty  of  ripe  fruit  by  a  lin^s  sfaM^K 
effort ;  an  orchard  does  not  ripen  under  one  d^j^  A 
Every  sunbeam  and  every  raindrop  does  ita  Am  1 
Christian  character  is  a  grmelh.  "^  fioidb  it*' 
sudden,"  says  one,  "by  a  mere  religion  of  BoBdipB' 
birthdays  and  revivals  and  large  conliibntioDi  aad^B* 
reforms,"  is  never  to  be  done.  A  man  nay  be  eoertW 
suddenly;  but  be  must  ripen  gndoally.  TbntfJ^ 
that  is  breathed,  every  cross  tiiat  is  canied,  etvjf^ 
that  is  well  endured,  every  good  work  fir  ChriitiWi' 
faithfully  done,  every  little  act  that  ia  cmideBlil^ 
performed  for  Clirisf  s  glory,  helix  to  make  tbe  QusMl 
character  beautiful,  and  loads  its  booghl  with  I^tA 
fruit.— r.  L.  CuyUr. 


Cfefi  C^iltrun's  Cnaswrg. 


"LET  KB   SLEEP   ONI" 


II  joQog  readBTS,  I  nippaie,  have 
ir  other  leea  the  Be*.  Tod 
e  oppeanoce  of  ttie  aWe,  near 
r,  or  mt  phcM  which  jon 
have  Tinted  in  bappj  lummer  hdida^ 
Tou  know  the  "  Blade  Bocln,"  only  to 
be  aeen  when  the  tide  is  &r  back,  and 
onlj  to  be  reached  then.  You  know  the 
joj  ol  getting  out  to  them,  over  the  wot* 
■Dd  Jiipperj  (touea,  on  »  nminer  sfteraoon,  and 
g  aa  long  u  poaible,  till  the  wavei  were  hegin- 
M  nm  between  jon.and  the  shore,  tmd  the  oldeat 
iaeat  of  the  partj  were  hunjing  joa  off,  to  get 
1  good  time  to  the  dry  beach  again. , 
ijtut  then,  if  joa  discovered  that  one  of  jouicom- 
M  was  Ijing  on  the  highest  rock,  and  bet  asleep, 
mpriaed  jou  would  be!  How  joa  would  sll 
r  nond,  and  feel  it  kindness  even  nnighljr  to 
and  rouse  him,  telling  that  in  a  few  ninutes  the 
wonld  be  too  deep  for  him  to  wade  throng  to 
um  And  if  he  reidied,  "Let  me  alone;  Jet  me 
on  ;**  would  hot  you  think  he  nuut  hare  lost  his 
i;  and  oh,  with  what  heavy  hearta,  to  save  jour- 
^  yon  woidd  leave  iiim  to  lUs  fate,  ot  nub  home  to 
ute  powerful  help  l 

>  wdl  say,  This  tin  neTO'  happen ;  no  one  bat  a 
isB  would  go  to  sleep  on  the  Black  Rocks  at  the 
gf  the  tide,  or  at  lesst  would  not  be  thankful  to 
wbo  awaked  faim.  Perluqia  you  are  right ;  but, 
l«mg  friends,  the  nunisten  and  servanlA  «f  Ood 
•ee  a  sadder  and  stranger  sight  than  even  this 
be^  Thej  lee  sonls  in  the  deep  sleep  of  sin, 
I  thq  cannot  toom,  although  they  tell  them  that 
qiog  on  they  must  soon  likll  into  steriasting  death 
lisoT.  In  vain  they  tiy  to  awaken  such  sleepers^ 
ryonn^  too  often  they  will  not  believe  the  wsnk- 
I  Siey  are  pnfkrtly  indifferent  to  it. 
«t  me  alone,  let  me  sleep  on!"  were  the  lost 
of  a  dying  yonng  Englishman,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
hdstiaD  fliend  who  was  seeking  to  awaken  him  to 
n  lilt  Ua  MHirs  nlvation.   He  lay  far  from  home 


and  friends,  in  the  public  hospital  of  a  foreign  land.  So 
tender  mother  or  sister  was  near  to  smooth  his  pillow, 
and  speak  words  ofhopeor  comfort  to  his  heart  But  a 
{uons  Uoravian  misaionaiy  often  visited  that  sad  place 
of  sufienng,  telling  of  the  Saviour's  grace  and  lore,  and 
of  the  wky  he  has  opened  for  all  who  trust  in  tum  to 
the  good  land  where  pain  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 
The  missionaty  obeerred  this  stranger,  and  wished  to 
converse  with  him,  but  noticed  that  when  he  came  near 
his  bed  be  always  seemed  to  &U  asleep.  Suspecting 
that  this  was  intentional,  be  oould  only  hope  that  the 
words  addressed  to  others  might  be  made  suitable  to 
this  case  also.  But  one  day  he  saw  on  the  English 
patient^s  conntenance  such  a  change  as  convinced  him 
that  death  miist  be  near.  Ee,  therefore,  diitairbed  his 
pretended  sleep,  and  gently  asked  if  he  were  prepared 
to  pass  from  time  to  eternity  ?  In  an  insdent  tone  the 
invalid  replied,  "  I  prepared  myself  for  that  long  ago." 

"The  lone  of  yonr  voice,"  said  the  missionary, 
"  makes  me  almost  doubt  that.  Have  you  Boogfat  and 
found  forgiveness  of  sin?"  He  moved  uneasily,  and 
replied,  "  It  is  useless  to  say  so  much  about  it  I  am 
quite  prepared."  "  It  is  not  a  good  mga,  I  fear,"  eud 
the  miasionaty,  "  that  you  have  no  desire  to  speak  of 
the  Friend  of  your  sonl,  who  paid  so  great  a  price  to  re~ 
deem  you  from  eternal  woe.  If  you  were  really  pre- 
pared to  die,  you  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
extol  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  revealed  to  you  in 
the  forgiveness  of  your  sins." 

The  dying  man  was  evidently  agitated.  But  he 
covered  his  face  with  the  bed-cbthes,  and  huiriedly 
exclaimed,  "I)o  let  me  alone;  let  me  sleep!"  With  a 
sorrowing  heart  the  Cbiiatian  visiter  turned  away,  and 
soon  after  heard  that  he  bad  indeed  awakened,— in 
etemi^T' 

This  is  a  sad  story,  every  one  most  sigh  as  they  read. 
It  made  me  think  of  a  sleeper  on  the  Black  fioeks,  re- 
fusing to  awake,  although  told  that  the  waves  werefut 
rushing  on  to  overwhelm  him.  My  young  Mends,  let 
each  of  you  learn  a  leeson  from  it^  and  ask  your  con- 
tcience  a  serious  question.    Is  your  soul  s^  asle^ 
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careless  of  "the  great  salvation?"  Have  you  never, 
as  a  sinner,  gone  to  Jesus  for  pardon  and  peace  ?  Then 
this  story  is  to  you  a  solemn  call,  bidding  you  awake 
ere  it  be  too  late.  ''Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Clirist  shall  give  thee  life." 

Or  does  conscience  reply  that  by  the  grace  of  Qod  the 
Spirit  you  have  been  roused  from  sin  and  folly,  that  you 
do  know  and  love  the  dear  Redeemer,  and  are  striving 
to  walk  in  the  way  of  his  commandments  ?  Then  '*  thank 
God  and  take  courage,"  and  when  ypu  see  others  around 
you  who  "  care  for  none  of  these  things,"  pray  earnestly 
for  them,  and  try  to  do  or  say  something  which  Qod  may 
bless  as  a  means  of  awaking  them  from  spiritual  slum- 
ber. 

"The  time  is  short,"  the  youngest  and  strongest 
among  us  may  be  the  nearest  to  an  eternal  world.  That 
solemn  thought  need  not  be  an  awful  one  to  ourselves, 
if  we  feel  that  He  is  our  Friend,  who  holds  '*  the  keys 
of  death."  But  it  is  a  very  awful  thought  in  regard  to 
those  who  wc  cannot  lielp  fearing  are  unconcerned, 
unprepared  for  the  great  change  which  may  come  so 
speedily.  j.  l.  b. 


A  BAD  Ain)  A  GOOD  SOBSOW. 

'^  If  you  do  wrong  and  are  found  out,  is  it  a  good  kind 
of  sorrow  to  be  sorry  becaicse  you  are  found  out  /"  that  is 
what  a  little  boy  asked  me.    Let  us  see. 

There  was  a  boy  named  Andrew  who  studied  arith- 
metic. He  did  not  like  study  very  well  He  did  not 
like  to  sit  down  and  patiently  work  out  his  sums  on  tlie 
slate ;  but  he  liked  to  have  the  answers  right,  because 
he  wanted  a  good  mark ;  so  what  did  he  do  ?  He  used 
to  steal  "a  Key"  from  the  master's  desk,  and  copy  the 
answers.  "A  Key,"  you  kuow,  is  a  book  which  has 
the  answers  in'  it.  Andrew  was  found  out,  and  tlie 
master  talked  to  him  very  seriously.  The  boy  said  he 
was  sorry.  His  school-mat«s  twitted  him  with  it. 
They  used  to  call  him  "Old  Key,"  and  Andrew  felt 
troubled  at  that.  Did  Andrew  now  go  to  work  and  get 
his  answers  himself  ?  No.  He  got  another  Key,  and 
hid  it  at  home  in  his  red  trunk  where  nobody  could  find 
it,  and  he  used  to  copy  the  answers  and  bring  them  to 
school  Andrew's  sorrow,  you  see,  was  on  account  of 
heing  found  out.  The  sin  of  stealing  and  deception  he 
cared  nothing  about.  It  was  a  sorrow  which  led  to  no 
amendment.  It  did  not  make  liim  better,  but  rather 
worse.  He  was  only  more  sly  and  deceitful  the  next  time. 
So  when  a  child  does  wrong,  and  is  sorry  because  he  is 
found  out,  that  *•  sorrow"  is  not  a  good  sorrow ;  do  you 
think  it  is  ?    Ko,  it  is  not. 

A  boy  at  school  away  from  home  had  a  plum  cake 
sent  him.  He  did  not  generously  say,  "  I  will  share  it 
with  my  companions."  He  ate  four  big  slices  all  by 
him  self,  and  put  the  rest  in  his  trunk.  It  made  him 
aick.  His  bedfellow  was  up  all  night  with  him,  nor 
could  he  go  to  school  the  next  day.  "  Oh,"  said  Jerry 
to  himself,  "  what  a  fool  I  was  to  eat  so  much  of  my 


cake  at  on«e  ;''  and  all  the  time  be  lay  in  bed  be  vu 
so  sorry — not  because  be  bad  been  so  stingy,  bat  b^ 
cause  his  gluttony  had  made  him  sick.  When  he  got 
well  he  ate  his  cake  more  slowly,  but  he  ate  it  all  hiin- 
self.  That,  you  see,  was  not  a  good  Borrow  ;«)t  led  to 
no  improvement  Like  the  first,  it  ia  sorrow  for  the 
consequences  of  oar  fault,  and  not  for  the  fiudt  ittdfl 
These  kinds  of  sorrow,  the  Bible  says,  are  "  unto  death;" 
that  is,  they  make  people  worse  instead  of  better;  and 
if  they  go  on  so,  they  must  die  in  their  sins. 

Eddy  was  on  the  pond  skating.  Eddy  was  a  good 
skater,  and  could  beat  the  other  boys  in  skating  matches, 
which  be,  of  .course,  liked  to  da  One  day  his  ttnp 
broke  just  as  he  was  ahead  of  a  dozen  boys  or  more,  ani 
he  had  to  stop.  Eddy  was  angry  with  his  straps,  and 
he  sioore.    He  took  God's  name  in  vain. 

"Oh,  Eddy,"  said  a  little  feUow  near  bim,  ""whtt 
would  your  dear  good  mother  say  to  tliat  7  wouldn't  she 
feel  sorry  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Eddy  after  a  minute,  in  which  he  hid 
time  to  think,  "  yes,  she  tcould,  and  I  would  not  will- 
ingly |;rieYe  my  mother  for  a  pound ;  no,  not  for  a  hiiA- 
dred  pounds." 

"  She  can*t  hear  on  this  pond.  How'd  she  knov  i* 
cried  another  boy. 

"  I  promised  my  mother  I  would  not  swear,"  said 
Eddy,  "  and  'tis  no  matter  whether  she  bears  or  not;  / 
know  whether  Fve  kept  my  promise  or  not,  and  I  know 
it  would  make  her  feel  so  sony  that  I  haven't  Eddr 
slung  his  skates  over  his  shoulder  and  went  oflf  the  ice. 
His  fun  was  spoiled  that  day. 

Eddy's  "  sorrow,"  you  see,  made  him  consider,  and  1 
feel  sure  he  will  try  hard  not  to  swear  again.  That  was 
a  good  sorrow. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  a  better  one  stilL  A  mother 
went  by  the  bedroom  of  her  little  giil  one  night  ui 
heard  her  crying. 

"  Ellen,  my  child,"  said  her  mother^  going  in,  "vhit 
is  the  matter  7  are  you  sid^  1** 

"  ITo,  mother,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  am  not  sidL" 

"  What  ails  you,  my  little  daughter  ?"  asked  motbff 
again. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  she,  '^  I  am  afraid  I  have  griend 
my  dear  Saviour.  When  father  told  me  to  do  thio^ 
to-day,  I  had  ^IvmCV  in  my  heart  I  did  not  feel  like 
minding.  Jesus  never  felt '  /  wnCt '  in  bis  heart.  Be 
loved  to  do  his  Father's  wilL  Motber,  I  want  to  be 
more  like  Jesus." 

Ellen's  tears  were  the  sweet  tears  of  penitence.  Sbe 
was  sorry  with  a  godly  sorrow—a  sorrow  that  will  tvioS 
her  nearer  and  nearer  to  Jesus,  and  make  ber  mote  aoi 
more  like  him.  That  is  the  best  kind  of  sorrow— a  v^ 
row  that  grieves  over  our  fiiults  leoause  they  di^ilet* 
the  great  and  blessed  Qod,  and  grieve  the  tender  heart 
of  the  Redeemer. 

This  godly  sorrow,  or  true  repentance,  tbe  Bible  sa^ 
"  is  unto  lifel*  because  it  leads  to  a  constant  desire  te 
grow  better.    It  is  tbe  very  root  of  aU  true  impr0v^ 
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It  draifs  U8  nearer  and  nearer  to  Jesus,  who  is 
fe.  Children  sometimes  say  they  do  not  know  what 
tanoe  means.  Repentance  is  sorrow  for  our  faults 
ins.  You  see  there  are  different  kinds  of  repent- 
I  hope,  my  children,  you  will  seek  to  have  that 
L  the  Bible  says  is  "  urUo  life,  never  to  he  repented 
Strive  above  all  things  to  exercise  it. 


"  BUT  A  LITTLE  CHILD." 

I  am  bat  a  little  child:  I  know  not  how  to  go  oat  or 
come  In.**— 1  Knros  UL  7. 

*<  I  AM  but  a  little  child," 
Weak  and  easily  beguiled, 
Foes  without  and  strifes  within 
Tempt  my  little  heart  to  sin. 
-  Look  in  pity.  Lord,  on  me  ; 
Let  me  trust  alone  in  thee ; 
Let  me  on  thy  bosom  rest, 
Clasp  me  to  thy  loving  breast. 

If,  forgetting  thee,  I  stray 
Into  sin*s  enticing  way. 
Leave  me  not  to  perish  there 
In  the  tempter's  cruel  snare. 
When  Fm  tempted  to  digress 
From  the  path  of  righteousness. 
Let  me  hear  thy  Spirit  say, 
•*  Little  child, '  This  is  the  way.' " 

When  in  danger  I  shall  be, 
Let  me  quickly  fly  to  thee. 
Trusting  in  thy  mighty  arm. 
Nought  my  tender  soul  shall  harm. 
If  I  faint  or  weary  grow. 
If  I  suffer  pain  or  woe. 
Let  thy  strength  my  portion  be,— 
Still  sustain  and  comfort  me. 

Daily  as  I  older  grow. 
May  I  more  of  Jesus  know ; 
Meekly  learning  at  his  feet 
Wisdom's  lessons  pure  and  sweet. 
Let  me  have  his  blessed  mind ; 
Make  me  gentle,  meek,  and  kind : 
Let  my  words  and  actions  tell 
That  I  love  my  Saviour  well. 

With  a  meek  and  patient  mind,— 
With  a  loving  heart,  and  kind,— 
With  a  temper  sweet  and  mild, 
Though  "  I'm  but  a  little  child," 
Christ  will  be  my  constant  friend. 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end ; 
He  will  take  me  when  I  die 
To  my  home  beyond  the  sky. 


THE  BIBLE  IV  A  COAL-IUNE. 

Amr  one  who  has  had  experience  of  life  among  the 
rougher  cksses  of  society  must  have  noticed  the  instinc- 
tive reverence  often  exhibited  by  ignorant  or  even 
vicious  people  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  sincere 
Christians.  The  Rev.  Charles  Yince  of  Birmingham 
related  the  following  incident  at  the  last  anniversary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  :— 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  this  Society  is  located  in 
what  is  called  the  black  country.  There  is  the  Hilltop 
Auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society;  and  about  fifteen 
months  since  they  determined  every  Saturday  night  to 
send  round  two  or  three  Christian  men  with  packages 
of  Bibles  with  which  to  visit  the  public-houses,  and  in 
that  way  to  reach  as  far  as  possible  the  miners  and 
puddlers  of  the  district,  catching  them  when  they  got 
their  money,  and  asking  them  to  spend  some  part  of 
their  wages  in  buying  the  Word  of  Qod.  I  was  present 
the  other  day  when  the  report  was  made,  and  these 
men  told  us  they  went  into  a  publio-house  on  Saturday 
night,  and  said  to  the  men  assembled  there, ''  We  have 
come  to  sell  you  copies  of  the  Bible." 

One  of  the  men  said,  '*  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  have  a  copy  to  read  down  in  the  pit  at  dinner 
timer* 

This  proposition  met  with  general  approval,  and  they 
agreed  to  buy  a  copy  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  first  copy 
handed  to  them  the  landlord  said  the  print  was  too 
small  to  read  down  in  the  pit,  and  if  they  would  buy 
one  with  a  larger  type  he  would  give  a  shilling  toward 
the  cost.  The  one  with  larger  print  was  bought,  and 
one  of  the  men  said,  with  great  simplicity,  **  If  we  have 
the  Bible  at  dinner-time  we  mustn't  have  no  swearing." 
In  their  untutored  way  they  made  a  law  that  if  any 
man  swore  in  the  pit  while  the  Bible  was  being  read  a 
fine  should  be  imposed;  and  that  fine  was,  that  the 
offender  should  receive  the  vessel  containing  the  beer 
for  dinner,  and  might  look  at  it,  but  must  pass  it  on 
without  touching  it  You  may  think  that  there  is 
something  of  a  ludicrous  air  about  this,  but,  after  all, 
was  there  not  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
Bible  ?  Is  there  any  other  book  in  the  world  that  you 
could  carry  into  the  company  of  men  and  make  them 
say, ''  If  we  open  this,  and  begin  to  look  at  it,  we  must 
b^gin  to  put  away  some  of  our  sins  1 " 


THE  USE  OF  A  FICTUBE  BOOK. 

QussiE  never  heard  of  Father  Lyon,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  did.  His  teacher  had  only  three  scholars  in 
her  class,  and  she  said  to  them  one  day,  *'  Cannot  each 
of  you  find  a  new  scholar  for  this  class  7  God  wants 
every  little  boy  to  work  for  him,  and  it  will  please  him 
to  have  you  bring  one  poor  child  to  the  Sabbath  school, 
where  we  can  lead  him  to  Jesus,  and  show  him  the  way 
to  heaven." 
Gussie  heard  what  his  teacher  said.    "  I  will  try,  I 
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will.  I  want  to  please  God,"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
told  his  mother  about  it,  and  she  said  she  hoped  he 
would,  for  it  was  blessed  work.  Blessed  tpork.  The 
little  boy  thought  that  sounded  good.  Gussie  did  not 
forget  it  after  Sunday  was  gone.  He  thought  of  it  Mon- 
day morning;  and  as  he  went  round  by  a  lane  on  an 
errand,  he  asked  the  first  boy  he  met  to  go  to  his  Sab- 
bath school.  The  boy  was  a  rough  fellow,  and  he  said, 
"  Get  out''  Gussie  asked  the  next  boy,  and  the  boy 
said — Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you,  it  was  a  bad  word.  This 
was  a  poor  beginning,  but  it  did  not  discourage  Gussie, 
only  he  laid  his  plans  a  little  differently. 

Saturday  afternoon  he  took  some  of  his  little  picture- 
books  with  him,  and  when  he  met  a  poor,  ragged  boy 
who  did  not  look  like  a  Sabbath  school-scholar,  he  sat 
down  on  a  step  and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  his  pretty 
books.  The  boy,  thus  kindly  invited,  went,  and  Gussie 
showed  him  the  pictures.  Then  Gussie  said,  '*  If  you 
will  come  to  my  Sabbath  school,  our  teacher  will  give 
you  a  book,  maybe,  and  she  will  tell  you  stories.'' 

In  this  way  Gussie  got  four  scholars ;  two  never  went 
to  Sabbath  school  before  ;  and  he  brought  them  all  four 
to  the  class  the  next  Sabbath.  Uow  pleased  the  teacher 
was.  And  how  many  did  the  other  boys  get?  They 
forgot  all  about  it. 


THE  BOBBOWED  BOOK. 

RoBKBT  was  one  day  looking  over  his  things,  and  found 
a  book  which  Helen  had  borrowed  of  Anne  Grey.  It 
was  a  book  Helen  was  very  fond  of,  and  she  jiad  read  it 
over  many  times.    She  had  kept  it  a  long,  long  while. 

Robert  took  it  to  Helen.  "  Here  is  Anne  Grey's 
book,"  said  Robert ;  "  you  ought  to  carry  it  home." 

"Oh,  I  always  forget  it,"  said  Helen,  " and  I  always 
shall." 

"  That  is  stealing,  Helen,"  said  Robert. 

"Stealing  is  taking  without  asking^*  said  Helen ;  "  I 
asked  Anne  Grey  for  this  book." 

"  And  stealing  is  keeping  without  asking  leave,"  said 
Robert.  "  You  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  thief, 
Helen,  if  you  keep  keeping  a  borrowed  book."  Helen 
did  not  like  to  be  called  a  thief. 

"  I  am  not  a  thief,  Robert,"  cried  she ;  "  you  are  cruel 
to  call  mc  so." 

"  Let  us  go  and  ask  mother,"  said  Robert.  "  I  think 
it  is  stealing  to  keep  borrowed  things,  because,  don't 
you  see,  Helen,  it  is  treating,  as  if  it  were  your  own, 
property  that  don't  belong  to  you." 

Is  not  Robert  right  ?  Borrowing  things  and  forget- 
ting to  return  them,  amounts  ere  long  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  as  stealing.  How  many  libraries  have 
been  robbed  that  way.  I  have  lost  a  hoc,  a  water-pot, 
and  a  trowel  from  my  garden  just  so — borrowed  and 
never  brought  back.    People  do  not  mean  to  keep  bor- 


rowed things,  I  suppose ;  but  the  wont  of  it  ii,  thejdo 
not  return  them.  They  are  careless,  and  careleaB  hibito 
make  us  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others. 

Helen  was  not  willing  to  cany  the  nuitter  to  her  mother, 
for  she  thought  Robert  mighti.  be  light  after  all  At 
any  rate,  she  saw  it  was  best  to  carry  the  book  straight 
home  to  Anne  Grey,  which  she  did ;  asking  forgiveness 
for  keeping  it  so  long.— Z^  ChUds  Paper, 


XAXKA'S  niAXOHDS. 

"  I  am  going  to  keep  all  my  pennies,"  said  little  Kate 
to  her  sister.  "  I  have  fifteen  in  my  bank,  and  by  and 
by  I  can  buy  a  diamond  cross  for  mamma.  She  will 
look  so  pretty  with  it  on  her  black  dress.'* 

"  Oh,  mamma  docs  not  care  for  such  things,"  said 
Emma. 

"  But  how  do  you  know?" 

"  Because,  the  other  day,  when  I  asked  her  if  she 

would  not  like  to  have  a  ring  like  tlmt  of  Mrs.  H , 

so  beautiful  and  shining,  she  kissed  me  a  great  many 
times,  and  said  '  the  only  diamonds  the  wished  for 
were  those  she  saw  in  our  eyes  when  we  were  good  aud 
happy.*" 

"  Well,  then  I  will  buy  her  some  other  present,"  added 
Kate,  "  for  I  love  her  so  much." 

"  I  think,"  said  Emma,  "  that  mammm  does  not  care 
for  presents ;  she  would  rather  see  us  good.  If  we  love 
her,  we  must  try  to  obey  her  always  and  quick ;  that  is 
what  I  mean  to  do." 

"  Ir  TE  LOYE  ME,  KEEP  UT  COMXA.XDX£!rTS,''  SSTS 

Christ  to  his  disciples. 


A  SMALL  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

I  HEARD  the  other  day  of  a  Sabbath  school  which  had- 
how  many  scholars  do  you  think  ? .  Three  little  girUy 
and  that  in  a  pretty  large  village  too.  Some  might  not 
think  that  much  of  a  Sabbath  schod ;  but  it  is  much. 
Here  are  three  little  souls  to  be  snatched  from  Satan, 
to  be  led  to  Jesus  and  helped  on  the  way  to  heaven. 
They  are  to  be  taught  to  slug  his  praises  and  speak  his 
love.  For  them  there  is  a  garment  of  salvation,  and  a 
robe  of  righteousness ;  for  them  there  is  the  pearl  of  grett 
price,  and  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit;  for 
them  there  is  tlie  gospel  armour,  iuid  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  These  three  little  girls  are  to  go  all  the  way 
tlirough  life  shedding  the  light  of  piety  all  around  their 
path,  and  bearing  good  fruit  to  eternal  life,  a  blessing 
to  themselves  and  to  others ;  or—look  on  the  other  ade 
—they  may  be  lost,  fot  ever  lost !  and  all  this  perhaps 
depending  upon  the  fidelity  of  that  Sabbath4cbool 
teacher.    Oh  is  not  this  mn^  f 

Let  us  never  feel  that  our  field  is  small  if  there  is  one 
soul  to  save. 


THE  AM   AND  THE   OOVE. 


^uxU  if  JI0I21  anb  §hiaxu  ^places  in  ^alesiint. 

BT  PR0FI880B  POBTE&,  AUTHOR  OF  ''  MURRAT's  HAND-BOOK  TO  PALESTINE." 


LEBAHOH. 


**Hls  coanteoAnoe  is  m  L«bMioii,  excellent  as  the  cedsn."«-CAirT.  t.  16. 


AHON  was  the  paradise  of  the  Hebrew 


poets ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should 
have'  heen  so.  For  grandeur  of  scenery, 
fidhbess  of  products,  and  beauty  of  climate, 
it  IS  jkoi  forpassed  in  the  world.  After 
lEtgypt^s  marshy  plains,  and  Sinai^s  naked 
W&p  and  the  parched  desert  of  dreary 
Anil^  need  we  wonder  that  when  Moses 
)d  on  Lebiuion-^its  snow-crowned  peaks  towering 
»ven,  its  aides  all  waving  with  foliage— he  should 
I  thus  breathed  forth  to  Qod  the  desire  of  his  heart : 
pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  gpod  land  that 
tyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon" 
itiu.25)? 

bose  only  can  realize  the  luxury  of  shade  and  verdure 
have  traversed  under  an  eastern  sun  an  eiastem 
emess.  Solomon,  in  the  matchless  imagery  of  his 
r,  catches  with  all  a  poet*s  skill,  and  with  all  a  poet's 
usiasm,  the  leading  bisauties  of  Lebanon.  To  the 
bitant  of  Jerusalem,  parched  with  heat  on  a  sultiy 
nex^s  day,  the  heaven  above  his  head  brass,  the  white 
I,  and  v^te  rocks,  and  white  hills  all  round  him 
ing  like  a  fitmace,  no  fountain,  river,  or  lake,  no 
1  meadow,  no  cool  shade  in  view,  what  could  oonvey 
a  mind  a  more  enchanting  vision  than  the  words 
ested  by  the  scenery  of  these  mountuns,  "  A  garden 
<Bed  is  my  sister,  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  liv- 
^ters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon  "  (iv.  12, 16)  ?  His 
^80  upon  the  freshness  of  Lebanon's  primeval  forests, 
orests  of  cedar,  and  pine,  and  evergreen  oak,  and 
^  the  grandeur  of  its  outline,  the  poet  king  delineates 
Sloiy  of  the  spouse  by  a  single  touch :  "  His  counte- 
^  is  as  Lebanon"  (v.  15).  And  then  again,  revelling 
vid  imagination  in  those  green  glades  and  vine-dad 
^,  where  the  air  is  laden  with  perfume,  he  says  of 
bride,  '<  The  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell 
ebanon." 

ow  often  have  I  myself  luxuriated  on  banks  of  sweet 
&e,  and  in  deep  dells  where  the  myrtle  and  hoDcysuckle 
'  forth  their  odours,  and  in  gardens  where  the  damask 
•  sod  orange  blossom  fill  the  air  with  perfumes,  amid 
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the  heights  of  Lebanon !  How  often  too,  after  days  of  toil 
and  travel  over  trackless  wastes,  without  the  shadow  even 
of  a  great  rock,  my  lips  parched  with  thirst,  my  eye-balls 
burning  in  their  sockets,  when  at  length  I  climbed  those 
noble  mountains,  and  felt  their  soft  breezes  fanning  uiy 
fevered  brow,  when  I  quaffed  their  ice-cold  watei-s,  and 
looked  on  their  snowy  peaks  glittering  under  a  blazing 
sun,  how  often  then  have  I  realized  in  tlieir  full  force 
and  meaning  the  prophet's  words,  '*  Will  a  man  leave 
the  snow  of  Lebanon  ?  or  shall  the  cold-flowing  waters 
be  forsaken?"  (Jer.  xviiL  14.) 

Lebanon  was  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Is- 
raelite. From  every  hill  top  in  Central  Palestine, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  from  the  lofty 
table  land  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  he  saw,  away  on  the 
northern  horizon,  those  beautiful  pale  blue  ^eaks  with 
their  glittering  crowns.  And  when  he  traversed  Galilee, 
or  went  down  to  the  shores  of  its  lake,  then  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  rose  in  all  their  majesty,  appearing  to  him 
as  visions  of  paradise.  Can  we  wonder  that  prophetiB 
spake  and  poets  sung  of  the  "  glory  of  Lebanon  ?"  (Isa. 
XXXV.  2 ;  Ix.  la)  ' 

The  name  Lebanon  signifies  whiteness ;  and  it  is  ap- 
propriate whether  we  look  at  the  whiteness  of  its  limestone 
diffi,  or  of  the  snow  upon  its  summit  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  highest  mountains  in  most 
countries  have  the  same  meaning.  Himalaya,  Alps, 
Mont  Blanc,  Ben  Nevis,  Snowdon,  Sierra  Nevada,  are 
all  just  "white  mountains."  The  name  Lebanon  in 
Scripture  is  applied  to  two  distinct  mountain  chains 
which  run  in  parallel  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley 
of  Code-Syria.  The  western  range  is  Lebanon  proper, 
and  in  Scripture  is  called  by  no  other  name ;  the  eastern 
is  distinguished  as  "  Lebaiion  towards  the  sun  rising" 
(Josh.  xiiL  5.),  and  its  southern  peaks  are  known  by 
many  names — Hermon,  Sirion,  Amanus,  &c  Among 
the  people  of  the  country  most  of  the  old  Bible  names 
are  still  used ;  but  more  commonly  "  Lebanon  towards 
the  sun  rising,"  the  Anti-Libanus  of  .classic  authors,  is 
called  Jehel  esh-Shurky,  the  "  eastern  mountain,"  while 
Lebanon  proper  is  styled  Jebel  el-0/iurby,  the  "  western 
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mountain.'*    To  Hermon  is  given  the  noble  title  Jehel 
uh-Sheikhj  '*  prince  mountain/'  and  it  deserves  it 

To  the  grand  scenery,  waving  fruit,  and  holy  and  his- 
toric associations  of  Lebanon  proper  I  shall  now  endeav- 
our to  introduce  my  reader. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  LEBAVOIT. 

The  range  of  Lebanon  is  about  a  hundred  miles  long. 
It  follows  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  here  sending 
out  rugged  roots  far  into  the  deep  sea,  and  here  leaving 
a  narrow  strip  of  plain  bordered  by  a  pebbly  strand. 
This  narrow  strip  of  plain  has  a  famous  name  and  a  proud 
history  of  its  own.  It  is  Phoenicia,  the  England  of 
antiquity;  and  on  it  stood  the  great  cities  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  the  cradles  of  the  world's  commerce.  Lebanon 
looked  proudly  down  on  these  her  faur  daughters. 

From  the  green  meadows  of  Esdraelon  rise,  in  graceful 
undulations,  the  wooded  hiUs  of  Galilee.  The  hills  of 
Qalilee  swell  up  into  the  picturesque  mountains  of  Naph' 
tali ;  and  these  again  stretch  across  the  sublime  ravine 
of  the  Leontes  and  tower  into  the  majestic  ridge  of 
Lebanon.  Commencing  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  this 
ridge  increases  gradually  to  nearly  11,000,  and  then 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  valley  called  by  Moses  the 
"entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xxxiv.  8). 

The  eastern  declivities  of  Lebanon  are  steep  and 
rugged ;  but  the  western  are  long  and  gradual,  furrowed 
from  top  to  bottom  by  wild  ravines,  and  broken  every- 
where by  white  cliffs  and  ru^ed  banks,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  terraces,  which  rise  like  stairs  from  the  sea  to 
the  snow  wreaths.  These  western  declivities  are  the 
"  roots  of  Lebanon,"  massive,  broad,  and  far-reaching. 
One  can  see  as  he  wanders  over  them  how  graphic  and 
expressive  was  the  language  of  Hosea :  "  I  wUl  be  as  the 
dew  unto  Israel ;  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  strike 
forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon**  (xiv.  5). 

BETROUT. 

The  classic  Berytus,  fiunous  for  its  school  of  phQosophy, 
and  the  modern  BeyrotU,  has  no  place  in  the  Bible.  Yet 
it  is  now  the  capital  of  Lebanon,  and  the  only  real  sea- 
port of  Syria.  Western  enterprise  has  given  it  an  air  of 
prosperity,  while  grim  desolation  is  elsewhere  brooding 
over  the  land. 

The  site  of  Beyrout  is  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
From  the  base  of  Lebanon  a  triangular  plain  juts  into 
the  sea,  and  round  a  little  bay  on  its  northern  shore 
nestles  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  engirt  by  old  walls  and 
towers.  Behind  the  city  the  ground  rises  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  villas  of  every  graceful 
form  which  eastern  fancy,  grafted  on  western  taste,  can 
devise^  and  all  embosomed  in  the  foliage  of  the  orange, 
mulberry,  and  palm.  In  spring  time  and  summer 
Beyrout  is  beautiful  The  glory  of  Lebanon  behind,  a 
mantle  of  verdure  wrapped  closely  round  it,  fringed 
by  a  pearly  strand ;  in  front  the  boundless  sea,  bright 
and  blue  as  the  heavens  that  overarch  it.  Such  is 
Beyrout 


THE  DOa  BITER  AHD  ITS  MOHXWII 

It  was  near  noon  on  a  bright  April  day  wIm 
my  favourite  Nezik— one  of  the  prettiest  a; 
Arab  horses— at  the  gate  of  Beyrout  My 
muleteers  were  already  hours  in  advance ; 
as  he  champed  the  bit  uid  impatiently  pawei 
showed  his  eagerness  to  follow. 

The  mulberry  groves  and  cactus-lined  lai 
passed.  For  a  moment  I  drew  up  in  th 
Qeorge,  to  take  another  look  at  the  fabled 
patron  saint's  conflict  with  the  dragon,  wi 
fine  old  crown  pieces  have  made  English  ey( 
Then  fording  the  sluggish  Magoras,  I  read 
strand  that  here  stretches  for  mileB  alon 
terranean.  Loosening  the  rein  an  horn's  gi 
me  to  the  foot  of  the  flEunous  pass  of  the  I> 

One  of  Lebanon's  great  "roots"  here  st 
and  dips,  a  rocky  precipice,  into  the  bosom 
Over  the  rugged  diff  the  Egyptian  Sesos 
centuries  b.c,  cut  a  zigzag  road.  Seven  h 
later  the  road  was  repaired  by  the  Assyrian 
when  on  his  march  to  the  fatal  plain  of  Lib; 
xviiL  13,  &C.)  Then,  after  a  still  longer  i 
the  Roman  Antonine,  and  reconstructed  th 
since  his  day  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
done  little  in  the  way  of  repairs,  have  at  V 
their  vanity  by  leaving  a  record  of  their  pn 

The  long  history  of  the  pass  is  written  v 
sides.  Nine  tablets  are  there,  each  as  bi 
nary  door.  Three  are  Egyptian,  and  six  I 
latter  distinguished  by  the  qimint,  stiff 
yards  of  cimeiform  letters.  The  Roman 
more  moderate  dimensions :  plain,  and  m 
like  the  men  who  made  it  The  Turks  1 
flourishes  in  theur  letters,  as  in  their  lege 
French,  wi^h  characteristic  modesty,  hav 
for  their  visit  was  subsequent  to  mine,  app 
of  the  Egyptian  panels. 

How  strange  to  see  in  one  spot,  at  on 
scribed  records  extending  back  in  success 
the  time  of  Moses!  To  see  there,  too, 
evidence  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Bible  history— the  expedition  of  Sennat 
tablets  on  this  pass  are  not  •surpassed  in  ix 
portance  by  any  monuments  in  Syria. 

Scrambling  up  the  andent  road,  and  ro 
of  a  dizzy  crag,  the  glen  of  Nahr  d-Kdb 
denly  before  me.  It  was  a  scene  of  singu 
Away  in  the  depths  beneath  dashed  the  u: 
sheets  of  foam^  over  its  rocky  bed.  Its  t 
with  oleander,  now  wet  with  spray,  and  glii 
the  bright  sunbeams.  Above  rose  jagged 
white  limestone,  crowned  far  overhead  by  i 
a  village. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  traced  the  river 
through  rich  Alpine  sceneiy  which  gav< 
picture  of  "the  glory  of  Lebanon."    No 
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was  different  I  followed  the  deeply  indented  shore ; 
ud  after  an  houf  s  hard  ride  cooled  my  horse's  foaming 
licleiin 

THE  lunriB  ADoiru. 

A  few  days  before  my  visit  heavy  rain  had  fallen  in 
Ldmnon ;  and  I  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Adonii  **  ron  pnrple  to  the  sea ; "  its  waters  tinged  with 
the  earth  the  swollen  torrent  tore  fToui  the  mountain 
tides.  The  fable  of  Yenus  and  Adonis  is  well  known. 
The  Qreeks  borrowed  it  from  the  Syrians ;  and  the  bank 
(if  this  stream  was  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  The  story 
htt  a  sacred^  as  well  as  a  classic  interest.  Adonis  was 
probaUy  identical  with  the  Tammuz,  for  whom  Ezekiel 
itpresoitB  the  infatuated  Jewish  women  as  weeping 
(viiL  14);  and  our  own  Milton  has  thrown  around  the 
heathen  &ble  and  the  prophetic  vision  all  the  charms 
d  his  matchless  verse : — 

^-^"TbMnmiu  came  next  bdilnd 
Whoso  ennnel  wound  In  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fkte 
In  MDoroiis  ditties  all  a  summer's  day; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  snpposed  with  bluoU 
Of  Thammnz,  yearly  wounded." 

I  rode  slowly  on,  looking  up  at  Lebanon,  as  peak 
ifter  peak  revealed  itself ;— now  out  over  the  boundless 
Mediterranean  gleaming  like  burnished  gold  beneath 
the  ereoing  sun. 

aSBAL. 

I  found  my  tent  pitched  under  the  crumbling  ram- 
parts of  Qebal ;  and  dismounted  at  its  door  just  as  the 
wo  touched  the  water. 

t/e^A?,  the  modem  name  of  this  town,  is  the  diminu- 
tive of  the  Hebrew  Oebtxlf  which  signifies  "  mountain." 
T**  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Oiblites,  or  "  moun- 
t^^wcrs,"  the  leading  tribe  of  Lebanon  in  the  days  of 
^«hna  (xiiL  6).  The  Qiblites  appear  to  have  been  an 
footed  and  an  enterprising  people  in  a  very  remote 
H^  They  were  Solomon's  chief  architects  when  he 
^  the  temple ;  though  unfortunately  our  Bluglish 
'^n  in  1  Kings  y.  18,  conceals  the  fact,  by  rendering 
**OHlittg-  "stone  squarers."  They  are  famous,  too, 
« ihip^iiclen ;  for  the  ancients  of  Qebal  and  "  the 
^  inen  thereof"  were  leading  men  in  the  dock-yards 
<''fyre(Eiek.DviL9). 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  fully  even  inci- 
«nrW  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers  are  confirmed  and 
31'tttisted  by  the  fSscts  of  ancient  history  and  the  results 
^^odem  research*  During  the  wars  of  Alexander  tlio 
P^^  the  fleet  of  Qebal,  or  Bi/blus  as  the  Qreeks  called 
'^  **>  a  fbrmidable  power  in  the  Levant ;  and  when, 
JJ*  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  proceeded  to  explore 
•**  ruins,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  massive 
f*  ^lendid  masonry  of  the  ancient  citadel.  Some  of 
*  "tones  are  twenty  feet  long,  and  in  their  size,  style, 
^  perfection  of  finish^  they  closely  resemble  those  I 


had  before  seen  in  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  May  it  not  be  that  the  very  same  workmen 
were  employed  in  the  erection  of  both  buildings  ? 

But  the  glory  of  Qebal  has  passed  away.  Its  massive 
walls  are  rent  and  shattered ;  its  harbour  is  a  ruin ;  its 
navy  is  reduced  to  some  half  dozen  fishing  boats ;  and 
its  population  now  consists  of  about  six  hundred  poor 
peasants. 

TRIPOLI. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  eight  hours  took  me  from  Qebal  to 
Tripoli  My  road  lay  still  along  the  shore :  now  wind- 
ing over  the  brow  of  a  stupendous  diff,  now  diving  down 
a  break-neck  path  into  a  wild  dell,  now  treading  softly 
the  pebbly  shore  on  which  the  ever  restless  waves  made 
solemn  melody.  Little  villages,  and  convents,  and  vine- 
yards, and  groves  of  figs  and  olives,  tell  of  modem  in- 
dustry, and  Lebanon's  fruitfulness;  but  wide-spread 
ruins,  and  shattered  battlements,  and  deserted  harbours, 
tell  still  more  expressively  of  departed  greatness. 

Tripoh  is  a  picturesque  town  of  thirteen  thousand  in- 
habitants, embosomed  in  gardens  and  orchards  of  orange, 
apricot,  and  apple  trees.  Its  fruits  rival  those  of  Joppa 
and  SidoH.  The  surrounding  plain  is  a  little  paradise, 
covered  with  verdure,  and  sparkling  with  stream  and 
fountain.  A  trianguhr  promontory  juts  out  firom  the 
town  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  its  northern  shore, 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  is  the  Mina  or  port  of  Tripoli. 
This  promontory  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city— the 
Tripdis,  or  "  Triple  City  "  of  the  Qreeks,  which,  tradi- 
tion says,  was  so  named  because  it  was  founded  by  three 
colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arvad.  I  traced  the 
ruins  of  the  old  walls  along  the  neck  of  the  promontory, 
and  around  its  shores ;  and  I  saw  columns  of  granite 
and  marble,  with  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  scattered 
over  its  surface.  During  the  first  Cnisade,  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  built  a  castle  inland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kadtsha,  for  the  protection  of  Christian  pilgrims ;  and 
around  it  the  modem  town  has  grown. 

ASCENT  or  LKBAKON. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  over  Mount  Hor  (Num. 
xxxiv.  7)  when  I  set  out  for  the  Cedars.  For  nearly 
two  hours  I  rode  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kadisha, 
where  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  lower  spurs  of  Lebanon. 
Then  the  real  ascent  commenced.  It  was  no  child's 
play  to  climb  that  mountain.  The  road  is  a  mere  goat 
track  ;  now  in  a  rocky  torrent  bed,  now  on  the  brink  of 
a  fearftil  ravine,  now  over  a  slippeiy  crown  of  naked 
limestone,  now  up  rude  stairs  that  seem  as  if  "  let  down 
from  heaven  itself."  Many  a  bad  and  dangerous  path 
I  have  travelled  in  Syria,  but  this  was  among  the  very 
worst.  Never  before,  not  even  when  ascending  Uermon 
—had  the  mettle  and  the  steadiness  of  Nezik  been  more 
severely  tested.  I  confess  too  that  my  own  nerve  was 
sometimes  tried^  when  I  found  one  stirrup  ringing  against 
the  overhanging  diflf,  while  the  other  was  suspended 
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over  a  fathomless  abyss.    The  path  was  often  such  as 
that  which  Rogers  pamts : — 

'•  The  very  path  for  them  that  dare  defy 
Danger,  nor  shrink,  vear  he  what  shapo  he  will ; 
That  o*er  the  caldron,  when  the  flood  boUa  up, 
Uang  ac  in  air." 

But  the  Bceneiy  was  glorious.  Villages  all  round, 
clinging  to  the  cliffs,  or  nestling  away  down  in  deep 
secluded  dells,— convents,  like  feudal  castles,  perched 
on  every  airy  crag  and  hill  top,— vines  springing  from 
chinks  in  the  rock,  and  sending  their  long  brauches  in 
festoons  down  its  jagged  sides, — ranges  of  figs  and  mul- 
berries covering  terraces  which  the  hand  of  industry  has 
formed  everywhere  from  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  glen 
to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak.  Little  isolated 
patches,  and  narrow,  ribbon-like  strips  of  green  com 
\^  ere  there  too.  Art  and  industry  in  fact  appeared  as  if 
triumphing  over  nature ;  while  nature  itself,  in  all  its 
magnificent  ruggcdness,  rejoiced  in  the  triumph. 

On  crowning  each  successive  eminence  I  looked  down 
with  ever  increasing  wonder  and  admiration  on  new 
scenes  of  mingled  richness  and  grandeur.  It  is  only 
under  such  circumstances,  and  after  such  experience, 
one  can  thoroughly  comprdiend  the  meaning  of  the 
prophet  when  he  says,  "  It  shall  blossom  abundantly, 
and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing,  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it"  (Isa.  xxxv.  2) ;  or  of 
the  Psalmist  when  he  utters  the  promise,  *' There 
shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon  "(IxxiL  16). 

I  spent  the  night  at  the  village  of  Ehden,  which  for 
beauty  might  almost  pass  for  an  Eden.  Beneath 
the  shade  of  one  of  its  fragrant  walnuts  I  lay  the  long 
afternoon,  gazing  dreamily  down  the  mountain  side,  and 
away  out  over  the  boundless  sea.  How  sweet  and  fresh 
on  that  balmy  cvenmg,  when  the  dew  b^gan  to  fall,  was 
*'  the  smell  of  Lebanon ! " 

The  direct  road  from  Ehden  to  the  Cedars  contains 
nothing  of  interest,  so  I  rode  down  in  the  early  morning 
to  Kanoblu,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Maronite  Convents 
of  Lebanon,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the  Patriarch.  Its 
site  is  singularly  romantic.  A  httle  above  it  the  glen  of 
the  Kadisha  contracts  to  a  sublime  chasm,  its  rocky  walls 
rising  perpendicularly  a  thousand  feet  on  each  side,  and 
in  places  not  leaving  room  for  a  footpath  beside  the 
stream  that  foams  along  the  bottouL  On  a  ledge  of 
one  of  these  stupendous  cliflGs — partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial,  stands  Eanobtn.  Its  church  and  some  of  its 
ceUs  are  hewn  in  the  rock ;  and  many  a  strange  and 
sturmg  legend  is  told  of  the  fathers  who  excavated 
and  inhabited  them.  The  Patriarch  was  absent,  but  I 
was  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  the  monks.  In 
going  round  their  shrines  I  could  not  suppress  feehngs 
of  shame— almost  of  horror,  at  the  parody  (^Christianity 
which  b  there  exhibited.  Except  in  name  the  church 
at  Kanobin  diffen  little  from  the  shrines  of  Baal  which 


probably  occupied  the  same  pU^  in  the  days  of  the  oU 
Giblites. 

The  road  from  Kanobin  to  the  Cedan  passes  thioqgb 
some  of  the  grandest  and  richest  scenery  in  LebuoQ. 
It  winds  up  the  glen  of  the  Kadttha,  which  gndoiHy 
expands  into  terraced  slopes^  ooveied  with  linejinii, 
and  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  mulberry.  Pictuniqae 
cottages,  and  the  mansions  of  hereditaij  sheikhs,  bcR 
grouped  together,  there  scattered  singly  among  gudem 
and  orchards,  stud  the  wholfi  bsnksL  The  cottintun  ii 
wonderful  Every  little  dell  away  down  beneath  ow- 
hanging  clifiiB,  every  nook  and  corner  among  the  jagged 
rocks,  every  ledge  and  cranny  on  pndpice  side,  whidk 
the  foot  of  man  can  reach,  or  on  which  a  basket  of  eirth 
can  be  deposited,  is  occupied  with  vine,  or  mulbenj,  x 
patch  of  grain. 

TI1£0U)AR8. 

At  the  head  of  Wady  fiLadisha  is  a  vast  recen  iu  the 
central  ridge  of  Lebanon.  Round  it  in  a  semidicle 
rise  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  range,  their  sommiti 
glittering  with  perpetual  snow.  The  sides  of  the  reoea 
are  smooth,  white,  uniform,  and  perfectly  bare ;  aiid  in 
its  centre,  on  the  top  of  a  limestone  knoU,  iSir  remofed 
from  all  other  foliage  and  verdure,  stand,  in  strange 
solitude,  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Seen  from  sdirtance 
the  little  grove  is  but  a  speck  on  the  mountainside; 
and  the  first  feeling  of  the  pilgrim  who  has  tnvelled  lir 
to  visit  it  is  that  of  bitter  disappointment.  Bat  wfaeo  he 
enters  all  such  fceUngs  vanish.  Then  the  beautilnl  fan- 
like  branches,  and  graceful  forms  of  the  younger  trees. 
the  colossal  trunks  of  the  patriarclis,  and  tluiir  gi^t 
gnarled  branches  stretching  far  out  to  embrace  their 
brethren  and  the  deep  and  sombre  shade  amid  that 
bhize  of  sunshine,  all  combine  to  ezdte  his  admintioD. 

The  grove  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  sod  is  mbk 
phices  is  not  dense.  It  contains  only  about  Jfbur  kundni 
trees  of  all  sizes.  A  doien  of  them  axe  very  sncteat, 
one  or  two  measuring  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  girth,  and 
the  others  not  much  less ;  bat  their  trunks  sre  aboit) 
and  are  much  hacked  and  hewn  by  the  Tandslism  d 
travellers  inscribing  their  names  open  them.  Thirty  ff 
forty  others  are  of  very  lespectaUe  dimensioM--thaa> 
four,  and  even  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  youi^  tnes 
are  mostly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  grove,  and  the 
patriarchs  in  the  centre.  The  grove  would  inoeaie 
were  it  not  that  the  seedlings  are  either  cropped  bf 
goats,  or  broken  by  shepherds.  At  present  there  are  no 
very  young  trees. 

This  was  my  second  visit  to  the  Cedars ;  and  the  im- 
pression made  upon  my  mind  was  even  deeper  thao 
before,  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  solitode.  My 
former  visit  was  during  the  annual  feast,  whoi  ths 
grove  wa£  filled  with  noise  and  riot.  Now,  not  a  livios 
creature  was  there,  and  the  snow  wreaths  still  lay  deep 
around  the  sacred  trees.  I  had  ample  time  to  examine 
their  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  to  meditate  on  ther 
long  and  wondrous  history.    And  as  I  looked  and  ^ 
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I  could  not  wonder  that  the  Hebrews  regarded 
Hth  almost  religions  veneration,  and  that  their 
!ti  called  them  the  '<  trees  of  the  Lord"  (Ps. 
),  and  the  place  where  they  grew  '^  the  garden 
V*  (Ezek.  xxxi  8).  Nor  could  I  wonder  that 
ir  poets  selected  such  graceful  foliage,  and  stately 
tnd  colossal  tnmks,  as  emblems  of  pride,  and 
y,  and  power.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
Isaiah,  ^  shall  be  upon  evciy  one  that  is  proud 
(tjr,  and  upon  ereiy  one  that  is  lifted  up,  and  he 
e  brought  low;  and  ujxm  all  the  cedars  of  Le- 
that  are  high  and  lifted  up"*  C".  12, 13).  And 
\  says,  "  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in 
on  with  fair  branches, ....  and  of  an  high 

;; his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees 

fidd*  &c  (xxxL  3,  &c). 

[  sat  there  alone  in  the  Cedar  Grove,  the  Psalm- 
agnificent  picture  of  a  storm  was  brought  more 
'  before  my  mind  than  ever  it  had  been  before, 
e  branch  of  one  of  the  oldest  trees  had  recently 
noken  by  a  tempest,  and  in  its  fall  had  partly 
yed  a  younger  tree.  There  it  lay  before  my  eyes, 
Jie  ruin  it  had  caused,  as  if  to  show  the  power  of 
ynn,  and  to  illustrate  the  words  of  the  Psalmist.  I 
he  words,  looking  out,  as  I  read,  upon  those  "  great 
»**  whence  the  voice  of  the  storm  came,  and  upon 
mountain  sides  up  which  it  rolled,  and  upon 
cedars  which  it  brake. 

• 

"The  roice  of  Jehorah  U  upon  the  waters; 
The  God  of  glory  tliandereth: 
Jehorah  is  upon  great  waters 
The  Tolee  of  Jehorah  is  power ; 
The  rotee  of  Jehorah  Is  mi^esty. 
The  voice  of  Jehorah  breaketh  the  cedars, 
Jehorah  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
He  maketh  them  skip  like  a  oall" 

(Ps.  xxix.  3-6.) 

*iece  of  the  broken  branch  I  afterwards  obtained, 
nmght  to  this  country;  and  I  retain  some  of  it 
1  its  natural  state.  Hainng  read  and  heard  many 
idictoiy  aooounts  of  the  quality  and  beauty  of 
wood,  I  resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test  I  gave 
itteh  mto  the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman,  who 
me  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture  out  of  a  por- 
fit  He  pronounced  the  wood  to  be  of  the  first 
J—"  almost  as  hard  as  oak,  with  a  grain  as  close 
u"  It  takes  a  high  finish,  and  the  carving  stands 
and  perfect.  In  appearance  it  does  not  differ 
from  pine;  but  its  colour  is  deeper  and  richer, 
uns  its  fbgrance  as  fresh  and  strong  as  when  first 
SboiiM  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  see  genuine 
wood  fh>m  Lebanon,  if  they  will  favour  me  with 
>,  I  shall  feel  great  {Measure  in  gratifying  them. 

THE  TEMPLES  OF  LEBANON. 

ID  the  oedan  I  tamed  southward,  following  a 
'  bad  traTeOed  before,  and  have  described  else- 
It  was  now  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  for 


the  snow  lay  deep,  and  the  summer  streamlets  were 
converted  into  foaming  torrents. 

On  the  second  day  I  reached  the  fountain  of  the 
Adonis  at  Afka.  It  bursts  from  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a 
stupendous  cliff,  and  its  foaming  waters  rush  down 
into  a  dark  wild  chasm.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  built,  tradition  says,  on  the  spot  where  Adonis 
fell,  lie  strewn  over  a  little  mound  by  the  cave*s  month, 
and  some  of  the  massive  stones  and  granite  columns  are 
now  in  the  bottom  of  the  torrent  bed. 

Hence  I  rode  along  the  flank  of  Jebel  Sunnln,  which 
rose  on  my  left,  a  spotless  pyramid  of  snow.  Passing 
the  upper  sources  of  the  Nalir  el-Kelb,  and  the  chasm 
spanned  by  the  natural  bridge,  I  revisited  the  castle 
and  temples  of  Fukra.  One  temple  is  in  part  hewn  in 
the  rock ;  another,  simple,  massive,  and  grand  even  in 
its  desolation,  is  of  the  oldest  type.  These  were  doubt- 
less shrines  of  Baal  or  Tammuz,  built  by  the  Qiblites 
in  remote  ages. 

Crossing  another  sublime  glen,  which  sends  a  little  tri- 
butary to  the  Dog  River,  I  clambered  up  vine-clad  slopes 
to  the  Greek  Convent  of  Mar  EKas,  sitnated  on  the 
summit  of  a  cliff  commanding  a  wild  and  wido  panorama 
of  mountain  and  sea. 

After  a  short  stay  I  again  mounted  and  proceeded  to 
Bukfeiya,  and  received  a  hospitable  welcome  in  the 
palace  of  the  Emir,  one  of  the  hereditary  princes  of 
Lebanon.  The  site  is  charming.  One  would  never 
weary  looking  down  through  the  vista  of  the  magnificent 
valley  of  the  Dog  River.  The  gardens,  vineyards,  fig 
and  olive  groves,  that  encircle  the  houses  and  clothe  the 
steep  slopes  below,  bear  noble  testimony  to  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  Lebanon.  The  peaks  above  the  village  rise  so 
steeply,  and  bristle  so  with  pointed  rocks,  that  cultiva- 
tion is  absolutely  impossible.  Yet  even  there  the  bril- 
liant foliage  of  the  ilex,  which  springs  out  of  eveiy  rent, 
contrasts  beautifully  with  the  white  limestone;  while 
away  along  the  serried  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  sand- 
stone crops  out,  are  thickets  of  pines. 

TEMPLE  OF  BAAL. 

Deir  el-Eulah  is  five  miles  south  of  Bukfeiya,  but  the 
road  is  so  bad  and  tortuous  that  it  took  me  nearly  as 
many  hours  to  reach  it.  The  name  signifies  "  the  con- 
vent of  the  castle,"  and  is  descriptive,  a  convent  having 
been  built  on  the  niins  of  an  old  fortress.  It  stands  on 
the  crest  of  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  round  whose 
base  sweeps  the  wild  glen  of  the  Magoras.  The  stream 
is  1600  feet  below,  winding  out  and  in  among  the  dark 
foliage  like  a  thread  of  silver.  Eastward  the  eye  wan- 
ders up  the  great  valley  of  Metn  among  villages,  and 
vineyards,  and  mulberry  groves,  and  pine  forests,  till  it 
rests  on  the  snowy  peak  of  Kentseh.  North  and  south 
extend  mountain  sides,  rich  and  rugged,  far  as  the  eye 
can  see;  and  on  the  west  the  plain  of  Beyrout  is  at  our 
feet,  with  its  wastes  of  white  sand  on  the  one  side,  and 
its  bright  city  embowered  in  verdure  on  the  other; 
while  beyond  is  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean;— not  quite  boundless,  however,  for  when  the 
glow  of  sunset  mantles  the  horizon,  the  hills  of  far- 
distant  Cyprus,  overtopped  by  classic  Olympus,  rise  in 
dear  outline. 

The  ruins  at  Deir  el-Kulah  include  an  ancient  village, 
a  castle  or  citadel,  and  a  temple.  The  latter  is  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  106  feet  long,  and  54  broad. 
Its  portico  had  a  double  range  of  massive  columns,  6 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  some  of  the  stones  in  the  walls 
measure  14  feet  by  54<  I  saw,  as  others  had  seen  before 
me,  several  Greek  inscriptions.  They  are  short  and 
fragmentary,  but  fortunately  long  enough  to  throw 
light  on  the  origin  and  object  of  the  building.  One 
contains  a  dedication  to  '*  Baal-kabkos,  Sovereign 
Jjord  of  Sports"  Baal  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
To  him  most  of  the  "high  places''  in  Palestine  were 
dedicated.  Among  the  Phoenicians  he  was  the  chief 
object  of  worship,  and  his  worship  was  introduced  into 
Israel  by  the  infamous  '^  Jezebel,  daughter  of  EthrBaal, 
king  of  the  Sidonians"  (1  Kings  xvi.  31).  In  the  Bible 
this  deity  is  called  by  the  different  names,  Baal-herith, 
"  Lord  of  the  Covenant"  (Judges  ix.  4) ;  Baal-zebuh, 
"Lord  of  flies"  (2  Kings  i.  2);  and  Baal-^or  (Num. 
XXV.  1).  So  here  we  have  a  temple  dedicated  to  Baat- 
markos,  the  "  Lord  of  Sports."  It  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  Phoenician  idolatry,  where  the 
kinsfolk  and  townsfolk  of  Jezebel  joined  in  their  lasci- 
vious rites. 

From  time  immemorial  Lebanon  has  l*eeu  a  grand 
oentre  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  Temples  crowned 
almost  every  height,  and  sanctuaries  were  consecrated 
in  almost  every  grove  ;  "  On  every  high  hill,  in  all  the 
tops  of  tlie  mountains,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and 
under  every  thick  oak,  they  did  offer  sweet  savour  to  all 
their  idols  "  (Ezek.  vL  13).  Time  has  not  changed  it 
Professing  a  different  faith,  and  called  by  a  different 
name,  the  religious  spirit  of  its  people  remains  the  same. 
Their  convents  are  now  as  numerous  as  their  idol  shrines 
ever  were ;  and  could  the  old  Qiblites  and  Phoenicians 
again  revisit  their  country,  they  would  find  it  hard  to 
distinguish  the  saints  and  angels  that  deck  the  Christian 
altars  from  the  images  of  their  own  deities. 

From  Deir  el-Kulah  I  descended  to  Beyrout,  having 
thus  traversed  nearly  the  whole  Maronite  section  of 
Lebanon. 

THE  DRUZES. 

I  have  explored  every  interesting  nook  and  corner  in 
southern  Lebanon,  the  home  of  the  Druzes.  I  shall, 
here,  however,  give  only  a  brief  sketch  of  one  short  tour 
which  led  me  through  the  cream  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  best  season— the  vintage. 

I  left  Beyrout  fur  Deir  el-Kamr  on  a  sunny  afternoon, 
early  in  September.  My  only  companion  was  my 
servant,  a  mountaineer,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
road  as  well  as  I  did  myself.  The  distance  is  five  hours, 
and  the  path  none  of  the  best  Tlie  first  hour  is  in  the 
plain  wading  through  deep  sands  under  the  shade  of  a 


pine  forest,  and  then  winding  among  mulbeny  gndeu. 
There  are  more  palms  here  than  one  is  aodtttomed  to 
see  in  Syria  or  Palestine— not  in  groves  like  ^gypt,lnt 
singly  and  in  clumps  of  three  or  four. 

The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  readied  and  the  iioeDt 
begins  by  a  track,  more  like  the  rocky  bed  of  a  winter 
torrent,  than  a  highway  to  the  capital  of  LebaDon.  fiat 
as  we  mount  the  ruggedness  is  foigoUen,  and  we  tre 
enraptured  with  the  variety,  the  ricfanesa,  and  the 
extent  of  the  views.  We  miss  here,  however,  the  doie 
and  careful  cultivation  of  the  Maronite  district  The 
vines  are  not  so  well  trained,  and  here  and  then  tie 
long  reaches  of  mountain  side,  where  the  old  temoa 
are  broken  and  the  soil  waste.  The  Druzes  are  wvrion 
rather  than  husbandmen.  They  delight  in  anni  mon 
than  in  vineyards.  One  notices  this  as  soon  as  he  enten 
their  country.  He  reads  it  in  their  looks.  The  flaih- 
ing  eye,  and  haughty  step,  and  calm  demeanour,  are  not 
the  characteristics  of  a  son  of  toil  The  trim  bard,  nd 
spotless  white  turban,  and  long  dagger  proclaim  the 
soldier  rather  than  the  peasant  Still  the  Dnuei  m 
not  wanting  in  industry,  and  were  they  under  a  wife 
rule  much  might  be  made  of  them. 

The  costume  of  the  women  in  this  part  of  LebaooD, 
Druzes  and  Christians  alike,  is  strange  and  strikios. 
Here  one  sees  at  every  fountain  that  most  singultf  of 
all  the  singularities  of  female  dress  or  orament-4be 
tantHr.  It  is  a  tube  or  horn,  of  gold  on  silver,  from  one 
to  two  feet  long,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
tapering  slightly.  To  the  lower  end  are  fastened  t 
number  of  silver  knobs  by  siken  cords  a  yard  in  leiigth. 
The  horn  is  placed  erect  on  the  top  of  the  head,  iti^iiied 
round  the  chin,  and  balanced  by  the  silver  knobs  which 
hang  down  the  back.  Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a  kif 
veil  of  white  muslin,  which  at  the  pleuure  of  the 
wearer  is  either  permitted  to  descend  in  graceful  ibUi 
behind,  or  is  brought  round  so  as  to  conceal  bothftei 
and  figure.  Such  is  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
matrons  of  Lebanon ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  ^ 
absurdity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  gives  agnc* 
and  dignity  to  the  carriage  worthy  of  imitation  in  sua 
favoured  lands.  The  tantiir  is  the  first  requisite  d^ 
bride ;  for  maidens  are  not  permitted  to  wear  it  I^ 
origin  is  unknown,  and  it  is  very  questionable  wbetbtf 
it  is  to  it  the  Psalmist  alludes  (Izxv.  4). 

A  DBvn  WlDDDrO. 

On  approaching  t^  large  village  of  Ain  'Aofth  ^ 
were  somewhat  startled  by  hearing  dn^pii^  ^a/^^ 
seeing  troops  of  horsemai  galloping  hither  and  thithf 
along  the  mountain  side.  We  soon  learned  that  it  *** 
the  wedding  of  one  of  the  hereditary  Sheikha;  ib^' 
was  warmly  invited  to  halt  an  hour  and  see  the  ft^  ' 
gladly  consented. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  procedure  on  the  wedding  ^ 
is  this.  Some  Druze  priests,  accompanied  by  a  fev^ 
the  bridegroom's  relatives,  go  ti  the  bride's  hoiue,vkiA 
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thiB  instanoe,  was  in  a  neighbouring  Tillage.  After 
iwii^  up  and  reading  the  marriage  contract,  the 
ik,  in  her  richest  attire,  and  completely  enveloped 
a  Teil  of  white  and  gold,  is  placed  on  a  horse  covered 
&  nperb  housings,  and  led  off  to  her  husband.  A 
ig  tn^  of  relatives  and  friends,  male  and  female,  in 
liday  costume,  follow  her.  When  they  get  within 
If  a  mile  or  so  of  her  husband's  village,  his  friends 
d  retainers— amounting  in  the  present  case  to  several 
ndreds^HMlly  out,  and  a  mock  combat  ensues.  Both 
rti«  being  armed,  and  well  trained  in  mountain 
dkre,  the  scene  becomes  intensely  exciting.  From 
hind  rocks  and  trees,  from  the  tops  of  diffis,  from  every 
hit  of  vantage,  voUeys  of  musketry— blank  of  course— 

6  poured  upon  the  advancing  troop.  The  horsemen 
•ilge  and  retreat  Step  by  step  the  bridegroom's 
irtj  retire,  contesting  every  inch ;  and  at  length  amid 
Dging  cheers,  and  shrill  cries  of  women,  and  salvos  of 
nketiy,  the  bride  enters  the  village  in  triumph,  and 
bnrried  away  to  the  harim.  There  she  is  left  alone, 
31  enveloped  in  her  veil,  to  await  her  husband  who 
H  sever  yet  seen  her  face.  After  some  time  he  enters, 
i^ectfoUy  lifts  the  veil,  takes  one  look,  immediately 
(places  it,  and  returns  to  his  guests.  The  revels  go  on 
Iten  for  many  days. .... 

The  nm  had  long  set  ere  I  entered  Deir  el-Kamr. 

THB  ICASSACBS  OF  1880. 

l^d-Eamr  is,  or  rather  was  seven  years  ago,  a 
Mtifal  little  town  of  seven  thousand  souls,  built 
^  up  on  the  side  of  a  wild  glen,  and  encompassed  by 
inaoed  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  castle,  occupied 
f  a  Turkish  garrison,  crowns  a  diff ;  and  on  the 
Pposite  side  of  the  glen  stands  the  beautiful  palace  of 
*  Imir  Beshir,  the  former  governor  of  Lebanon.  The 
^  and  richly  wooded  bank  leading  up  to  it,  the  com- 
ttdiog  site,  the  vast  mass  of  picturesque  buildings, 
id  the  wooded  hill  behind,  all  strongly  remind  one  of 
la  Gutle  of  Heidelberg.  For  years  the  palace  has 
>B  turned  into  a  barrack  ;  and  the  Turks  are  doing 
tare  what  they  have  done  everywhere ;  they  are  fast 
dneing  its  splendid  courts,  and  marble  halls,  and  gilt 
^toruin. 

^  el-Eaou:  has  suffered  more  from  the  hereditary 
rife  of  Druze  and  Maronite  than  any  other  place  in 
^Iiaoon.  Being  an  exclusively  Christian  town,  in  the 
iitie  of  a  Druze  district,  it  has  ever  borne  the  first 
^  of  battle,  and  has  repeatedly  been  burned  to  ashes. 
^  the  most  fearful  tragedy,  even  in  its  sad  history, 
^  coacted  in  1860.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
ttieik  in  that  year,  the  town  was  taken  and  plundered 
tbe  Dmzes,  who,  alter  burning  Zahleb,  returned  to 
qilete  the  work  of  destruction.  The  unfortunate 
isbitants  resolved  to  defend  their  lives  to  the  last,  for 

7  knew  too  well  the  fate  that  awaited  them.  The 
t  of  tbe  sad  tale  I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  one  who 
I  ill  bnt  lui  eye-witness.    **  Tbe  Tiykish  governor, 


who  had  four  hundred  troops  in  the  castle,  while  at 
Bteddin,  half  a  mile  off,  there  were  three  hundred  more, 
told  the  people  they  had  nothing  to  fear  if  they  would 
give  him  up  their  arms ;  and  he  insisted  on  their  doing 
so.  They  applied  for  an  escort  to  Beyrout ;  this  he 
would  in  no  wise  permit  Their  valuables  be  made 
them  place  in  the  castle,  and  then  ordered  a  great  part 
of  the  population  there.  So  men,  women,  and  children 
were  tdl  crowded  together  in  the  palace,  under  his 
protection,  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  the  Druzes  collected  round  the  town ;  one 
of  their  leaders  came  to  the  palace  and  desired  to  speak 
with  the  governor.  A  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a 
low  voice. ....  At  last  a  question  was  asked  to  which 
the  governor  gave  the  answer,  H^n,  that  is,  'all.' 
Hereupon  the  Druze  disappeared,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  the  fiends, 
cutting  down  and  slaughtering  every  male ;  the  soldiers 
co-operating!" 

Twelve  htmdred  men  were  massacred  on  that  fatal 
day! 

BOUTHEBK  LEBANON. 

At  six  o'dock  I  was  again  in  the  saddle,  and  in  an 
hour  drew  up  upon  the  brow  of  Wady  Bariik,  four  miles 
south  of  Deir  el-Kamr,  and  one  of  the  richest  and 
wildest  glens  iu  Lebanon.  High  up  on  it«  southern 
bank  stands  the  village  of  Mukhtara,  and  tbe  palace  of 
the  late  Said  Bey,  the  Chief  of  the  Druzes.  It  is  a 
building  of  great  size,  occupying  a  splendid  site ;  but 
with  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  After  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  Bey,  whom  I  had  known  before,  and 
who  now  insisted  on  sending  a  couple  of  horsemen  with 
me,  I  continued  my  journey. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  terraced  mountain  side,  often 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  fragrant  walnuts 
We  looked  down  into  the  lovely  valley  of  Bariik,  and 
away  over  a  wooded  ridge  beyond  it  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Village  after  village  was  passed,  and  vineyard  after 
vineyard.  Ever  and  anon  boys  and  girls  carae  rushing 
out  with  bunches  of  luscious  grapes  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  vines  of  Eshcol,  and  prayed  the 
Bey  to  accept  their  offering. 

Leaving  the  vale  of  Bariik  we  struck  up  Wady  JezzSn ; 
and  passing  a  large  village  of  that  name,  we  ascended 
through  a  bleak  and  rugged  r^on  to  the  southern  brow 
of  Lebanon.  The  scene  which  here  suddenly  burst  upon 
our  view  was  magnificent.  Four  thousand  feet  and 
more  beneath  where  we  stood,  was  the  deep,  dark 
chasm  of  the  Leontes,  which  intersects  the  range, 
carrying  the  waters  of  Ccele-Syria  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Over  it  frowned  the  massive  battlements  of  the  Castle 
of  Shuklf,  founded  by  the  ancient  Phoenicians  to  guard 
the  road  to  the  agricultural  colony  at  Laish.  On  the 
east  rose  Hermon  iu  all  its  majesty,  its  icy  crown 
gleaming  in  the  ruddy  sunshine.  At  its  base  were  the 
plains  of  Ijon  (1  Kings  xv.  20),  and  Dan  (Judges  xviii. 
7-10),  extending  in  vast  green  meadows  to  the  Waters 
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of  Merom  (Joeh.  xi.  S).  On  the  Bouth  Isj  the  pic- 
turesiiue  mouDtain  chain  of  Naphtali,  oTer  which  ap- 
peared on  the  horizan  the  pale  blue  hilla  of  Somsrio. 
And  awoy  on  the  right  woa  the  wavj  eosBt  line  running 
along  frocn  the  shattered  battlementa  of  Tyre  to  the 
distant  Cape  of  CwmeL  In  fact  the  whole  northern 
diviBion  of  Palestine  vaa  before  m;  eyes,  ever;  feature 
hrought  out  in  bold  relief  bj  the  evening  sun.  It  was 
one  of  those  pictures  which  time  can  never  efface  from 
memory. 
The  descent  to  the  banks  of  the  Leontes  was  long  uid 


toilsome.  Crossing  the  stream  hj  the  old  bridgi  tt 
Burghoe,  we  attempted  to  read]  a  small  vilUge  Dear  i^ 
where  we  intended  to  put  the  night ;  but  we  loB  for 
way,  and  were  obliged  to  iialt  under  a  laigt  mli-bK 
Tying  my  horse  to  a  bmnch,  I  wrapped  mydiakirooiid 
me  and  was  soon  asleep.  My  compaoiona  foUomd  «! 
example ;  and  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Btiheiji, 
whence  I  went  to  Damascns.  Tbot  terminated  mj  tou . 
in  Southern  Lebanon. 


DUST  OF  mis.  EITTT  TKE7TLTAV. 

3l  Storg  of  t^t  SCimcB  of  ffiS^tftfielb  an&  i^t  WtsU^%. 


"ciiiwmoLBS  OF  tnt  gcsO^BBno-coTTA  r. 


fllAKK  God  we  arc  at  home  again,  which  a 
month  siniM  I  scarcely  expected  to  be. 
p  At  Uaclinej  on  FriJoy  morning,  March 
the  8th,  I  wus  startled  out  of  my  sleep  in 
tlie  early  dusk  before  dawn  by  a  heaving 
^  and  a  jarring,  which  made  me  thinii  in 
the  confusion  of  waking  that  I  was  at 
sea  again  with  Father  and  Hugh,  and 
tliat  the  sliip  had  struck  against  a  rock,  and  was  grating 
over  it 

I  sprang  up  instantly,  with  a  vague  fear  of  dTonniDg; 
but  I  shall  never  foiget  tlie  horror  of  utter  helplessness 
which  followed,  when  I  perceived  that  it  was  Aunt 
Hendcraon's  great  crimson-damask  four-jiost  bed  whicli 
was  thus  tottering— that  it  was  the  gigantic  polished  oak 
wardrobe  whose  doors  were  flying  open,  and  the  familiar 
white  jug  and  bason  which  were  rattling  in  that  unac- 
countable way  against  each  other. 

It  flashed  on  me  at  once  that  it  was  the  earth  that 
was  moving— the  solid  earth  itself  heaving  lite   the 

My  first  impulse  was  to  throw  myself  on  my  kneca 
by  the  b«d-side.  Then  I  committed  myself  to  God, 
and  felt  there  was  something  yet  that  "could  not  be 
moved." 

Then  followed  another  shock  and  jarring  motion.  The 
fire-irons  rattled,  the  water  jug  fell  and  was  broken,  the 
wardrobe  tottered  and  strained.  And  there  seenied 
something  more  awful  in  ths  unwonted  noises  among 
these  familiar  things  than  there  would  have  been  in  the 
roar  of  a  cannonade  or  any  other  strange  sound. 

But  besides  these  noises,  and  through,  and  behind, 
and  undenieath  them,  came  a  low  distant  rumble  like 
thunder,  which  yet  was  not  thunder ;  not  above,  but 
beneath,  for  it  seemed  quivering  through  the  earth. 


I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  wrapping  mysdf  in  nyemt 
cluak,  nuhed  out  to  Mother's  room. 

The  frightened  servants  were  already  gathend  on 
the  landing,  cryiug  that  the  end  of  the  world  vu  cmt, 
and  wringing  their  hands  and  wondering  what  wooM 
become  of  mistj-esa,  who  was  gone  to  the  early  pnjoi 
at  the  Foundry.  Uncle  Henderson  appeared  inani^t- 
caji  and  blanket,  and  then  Father  in  a  militwy  gK*t' 

All  hod  rushed  together  with  the  instinct  of  frifiit- 
ened  cattle.    No  one  had  thought  of  striking  alight 

I  crept  to  Mother's  bed-side,  and  kneding  don, 
pressed  her  hand  in  both  mine. 

"  My  darling,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  thaokfal  n  W 
together.  If  only  Jack  were  here,  Kitij!  If  mOjl 
could  feel  he  was  safe,  whatever  happened !  EiUf,kt 
us  be  still,  and  pray  for  Jack." 

For  Mother  thought,  like  most  of  us,  that  tie  enJ ' 
tbe  worid  was  come. 

Another  shock,  and  jar,  and  rumble  of  that  t^ 
underground  thunder;  and  then  a  fearful  oasb  abon 
U9,  and  a  piercing  shriek  from  all  ontaide,  with  sob,  h' 
crieaof  "Lord,  have  mercy  on  me!"  Another  nasi,  •» 
another  buret  of  shrieks  and  sobs. 

And  Mother  said  nothing,  but  aolemnly  cUqwi  iff 
hands  in  prayer. 

Tlien  there  came  a  stillneas  and  a  bush  in  the  niw 
outside,  and  through  the  silence  we  heard  the  "i* 
rustling  in  the  tall  elm-tree  close  to  tbe  wLDdo',1')' 
saw  that  the  dusk  was  slowly  creeping  into  dawn. 

And  Mother  said  solemnly— 

"Itwastobeiathemoming,Kit^!  Atleastlslo]* 
thought  so.  AndOchUd,  it  must  be  lest  terrible  tlM 
death !  If  only  I  were  sure  about  Jack !  Whtl  u 
lightnings  and  thunden,  and  the  rolling. togelhei  <■ 
heaven  and  earth  as  a  scroll,  compared  witti  tbe  •ereiiq 
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tdy,  of  husband  and  wife^  of  mother  and 
ben,"  she  said,  as  if  that  hope  absorbed 

all  other  hopes,  "  His  appearing  !  his 
ring !    It  is  to  come  one  day,  and  sud-* 

told.    Who  can  say  when  it  may  not 

strange,  the  awful  apprehension  which 
ny  that  night  out  of  all  their  dreams  of 
:d  to  give  Mother  a  calm  and  an  assurance 
ber  express  before. 

times  the  question  had  been  asked  her, 
me  ?"  she  would  have  answered, "  I  hope 
is  very  little;  but  I  only  trust  it  may  be 

at  she  thought  He  might  indeed  be  at 
;ht  of  her  short-comings  seemed  absorbed 

of  Him.    She  never  thought  of  her  love. 

looked  for  Him. 

it  all  so  distinctly,  because,  after  that 
my  own  bed-side,  I  cannot  think  why,  but 
led  to  vanish,  and  almost  my  awe.  I  felt 
d  of  myself,  as  if  it  were  an  irreverence, 
)t  feel  the  apprehension  others  did.  But 
h  the  house  trembled,  it  did  seem  to  stand 
nd  when  that  great  crash  came,  I  could 
Ling  it  was  like  a  chimney  falling ;  for 
»ard  the  stones  and  mortar  rolling  down  ; 
arm  followed,  I  thought,  "Now  all  that  is 
is  come  down,  and  the  danger  is  over." 
mgry  with  myself  for  being  so  insensible, 
ot  help  it.  I  suppose  it  was  because  I 
magination. 

nutes  I  heard  Fathei^s  voice  rising  in  a 
command  above  the  sobs  of  the  maids, 
them  to  bring  him  a  tinder-box.  Then 
was  unbarred,  and  very  soon  Father  re- 
)m  with  a  light,  and  said— 
thquake,  but  not  very  violent.  I  have  felt 
)ck8  when  I  was  on  service  in  the  West 
rash  was  the  chimney  falling  through  the 
.  part  of  the  house.  The  danger  is  over 
t,  but  it  may  recur;  and  we  should  be 

ter.  Aunt  Henderson  came  back  in  her 
m  the  Foundry. 

that  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  large 
«,  when  the  walls  were  shaken  so  vio- 
ey  all  expected  the  building  to  fall  on 
A  great  cry  followed,  and  shrieks  of 
•.  But  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  voice  imme- 
mly  above  the  tumult,  saying,  "  Therefore 
ar  though  the  earth  he  moved,  and  the 
I  into  the  midst  of  the  sea;  for  the  Lord 
hus;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge,^* 
ere,  Aunt  Henderson  said,  and  observed 

•  VUit  \Vtsley*8  Journal. 


to  her  that  "  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  an  earth- 
quake a  week,  to  see  the  hearts  of  the  people  shaken  as 
they  were  then."  "  Evelyn  is  a  strange  girl,  but  there 
is  more  in  her  than  I  thought,"  she  concluded. 

And  I  thought,  "  how  strangely  we  shall  all  be  re- 
vealed to  each  other,  when  the  Day  really  comes  which 
will  strip  off  all  disguises  and  take  the  blinding"  beams 
"out  of  all  eyes!" 

The  danger  was  not  over.  One  messenger  after  an- 
other continued  to  arrive  with  accounts  of  the  tottering 
walls  and  falling  chimneys  they  had  seen,  and  with  wild, 
incoherent  rumours  of  the  niin  and  destruction  of  which 
they  had  beard. 

At  eight  o'clock  Aunt  Beauchamp's  coach  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  she  herself  crept  out  of  It  with  Evelyn, 
her  grey  hair  streaming  in  dishevelled  locks  under  her 
hood,  her  face  wan  and  haggard  with  terror  and  the 
absence  of  rouge. 

"  My  dearest  sister,"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself 
hysterically  into  Aunt  Henderson's  arms, "  the  chimney- 
stalks  were  crashing  through  the  roofs  in  Great  Orroond 
Street,  the  tiles  raining  like  hail  on  the  pavements,  the 
people  shrieking  and  crying,  the  streets  full  of  flying 
coaches  and  men  on  horseback.  I  wanted  to  have  es- 
caped from  the  city  at  once,  but  Sir  John  said  it  was 
impossible  for  a  day  or  two,  so  I  have  taken  refuge  with 
you  for  the  night." 

Poor  Aunt  Beauchamp  was  very  tender  and  subdued. 
She  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  amount  of  sermons,  (pro- 
vided she  were  in  a  safe  place,)  from  Aunt  Henderson, 
even  when  they  descended  to  such  details  as  hair-powder 
and  rouge-pots;  although  she  decidedly  objected  to 
accompanying  her  to  Mr.  Wesley's  five  o'clock  early 
morning  service  at  the  Foundry. 

"My  dear  sister  Henderson,"  she  sobbed,  "you  and 
Kitty,  and  Evelyn,  and  every  one,  have  become  so  good ! 
and  I  am  a  poor,  foolish,  worldly,  old  woman.  I  am 
sure  I  do  feel  I  want  some  kind  of  religion  that  would 
make  me  not  afraid  to  meet  whatever  might  happen. 
If  you  really  think  it  would  make  me  safe.  I  would 
attend  that  Chapel  at  the  Foundiy,  or  Mr.  Whitefield's 
Tabernacle,  or  anything.  But  I  cannot  go  back  among 
the  tottering  houses  now.  It  is  too  much  to  expect. 
If  you  could  only  find  any  one  to  preach  in  the  open 
air,  we  might  go  in  our  chairs,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger." 

"  My  dear  sister  Beauchamp,"  replied  Aunt  Hender- 
son, grimly,  "  we  cannot  go  in  our  chairs  to  heaven." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sister?"  was  the  reply;  "the 
Methodists  do  not  recommend  pilgrimages,  do  they  ?  I 
am  sure  I  have  often  wished  we  Protestants  had  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Lady  Fanny  Talbot  comes  back 
from  her  retreat  in  Lent  looking  so  relieved  and  com- 
fortable, feeling  she  has  arranged  everything  for  the 
year.  But  the  worst  of  the  Methodists  is,  they  seem 
never  to  have  done." 

Aunt  Henderson's  horror  at  this  suggestion  was  so 
great,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  reply. 
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And  then  Mother  eaid  very  quietly,— 

''Dear  sister  Beauchamp,  the  Bible  and  good  men 
say  religion  is  not  only  a  shield  against  destruction,  it 
is  a  staff  in  all  the  troubles  of  life,  and  a  cordial  which 
we  never  want  to  have  done  with.  For,  if  religion  does 
anything  for  us,  I  think  it  leads  us  to  God^  and  that  is 
our  joy  and  our  rest." 

Tears  gathered  in  Aunt  Beauchamp*s  eyes,  not  hys- 
terical tears;  and  she  looked  at  Mother  with  something 
like  one  of  Oousin  Evelyn's  wistful,  earnest  looks,  and 
said  very  softly, — 

''  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  much  of  that,  sister ;  I 
wish  I  did." 

On  the  following  night  Aunt  Beauchamp  insisted  on 
whirling  Father,  and  Mother,  and  me  away  to  Bath  in 
her  coach. 

She  would  not  wait  an  hour  after  Sir  John  was  ready ; 
and"we  started  at  midnight.  Link  boys  ran  beside  us 
through  the  dark  and  silent  streets.  The  city  seemed 
deserted.  We  met  no  noisy  rollicking  parties.  Only  in 
two  places  did  we  encounter  a  crowd.  One  of  these 
places  was  Moorfields,  where  a  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children  had  collected,  weeping  and  lamenting  with 
no  one  to  comfort  them ;  and  the  other  was  Hyde  Park, 
where  Mr.  Whitefield  was  preaching  to  a  multitude  who 
had  gathered  around  him  in  their  terror,  as  little  children 
round  a  mother's  knee. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  as  we  drove  slowly  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Here  and  there  the  uncertain 
flare  of  torches  revealed  a  group  of  awestricken  faces, 
many  of  them  wet  witli  silent  weeping ;  while  the  dense 
throngs  beyond  were  only  manifest  from  that  peculiar 
audible  hush  which  broods  over  a  listening  multitude, 
broken  here  and  there  by  an  irrepressible  sob  or  wail,  or 
by  agonized  cries,  such  as,  '*  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me 
a  sinner,"  or  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 

We  scarcely  spoke  to  each  other  all  that  night,  and  it 
was  very  strange  when  the  dawn  crept  up  the  sky  to 
see  the  highways  thronged  with  coaches,  and  horsemen, 
and  pedestrians  flying  as  from  a  doomed  or  sacked  city, 
and  to  feel  of  how  little  avail  it  was  to  fly  if,  after  all, 
it  was  the  earth  itself,  the  solid,  uu movable  earth  that 
was  being  shaken. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  see  what  a  kind  of 
tender  reverence  crept  over  the  manner  of  both  Father's 
sisters  towards  Mother,  before  we  left  London. 

Aunt  Henderson  as  she  packed  up  for  us  a  hamper 
full  of  jellies  and  cordials,  on  the  night  of  our  departure 
(inserting  one  large  phial  of  her  favourite  compound  of 
snails  and  mashed  slugs)  said  to  me  authoritatively,  as 
if  she  were  completing  an  act  of  canonization, — 

"  Kitty,  my  dear,  your  Mother  and  Aunt  Jeanie  are 
the  best  women  I  know.  They  are  as  good  examples  of 
perfection  as  I  ever  wish  to  see.  They  may  argue 
against  the  doctrine  as  much  as  they  like,  but  they 
prove  it  every  day  of  their  lives.  You  understand,  my 
dear,  Mr.  Wesley  only  argues  for  Christian,  not  for 
Adamic  or  angelic  perfection.    He  admits  that  even 


the  perfect  are  liable  to  erron  of  judgment,  wfaidi, 
your  poor  mother  also  proves,  uo  doubt,  by  her  litOe 
bigotry  about  the  Church,  and  Aunt  Jeanie  by  two « 
three  little  Presbyterian  arotcheta.  Bat  your  motWi 
patience,  and  her  gentleness,  and  her  hmnilify,  Kitty, 
and  her  calmness  in  danger  I  shall  never  fofgi.  I 
should  be  very  happy,  Kitty,**  she  condnded,  dediifdj 
tightening  the  last  knot  of  one  of  her  pado^es,  "with 
all  my  privileges,  to  be  what  she  ia.  And  how  the 
attained  such  a  height  in  that  benighted  region  is  mofe 
than  I  can  comprehend.'* 

*'  But,  dear  Aunt  Henderson,**  I  yentored  to  nj, 
"  the  grace  of  God  can  reach  even  to  Cornwall  !** 

The  parting  between  Mother  and  dear  Aunt  Jeuie 
was  like  a  leave-taking  of  sisters ;  and  for  keepiakei 
Mother  gave  a  beloved  old  volume  of  Mr.  Geoige  Ho" 
bert's  hymns,  and  Aunt  Jeanie  an  old  worn  copy  of  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford. 

We  stayed  three  or  four  days  at  Bath,  during  wfaiii 
Aunt  Beauchamp's  spirits  revived,  and  also  her  ooIoQr, 
and  her  interest  in  cards, "  For,  after  all,"  she  obcemd 
to  Mother,  "  we  have  our  duties  to  our  chfldren,  and  to 
society,  and  there  is  no  religion,  at  least  for  ns  Pro- 
testants, in  making  ourselves  scarecrows." 

But  on  the  morning  we  went  away,  when  we  went  to 
her  bedside  to  wish  her  good-bye,  she  said  to  Motber.- 

"  My  dear  sister  Trevylyan,  if  ever  I  should  be  ill,  f« 
we  are  all  mortal,  and  my  nerves  have  been  temU|f 
shaken,  promise  me  that  you  will  come  and  see  me. 
For  I  am  sure  you  would  do  me  more  good  than  inj 
one." 

And  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  to  send  ns  all  the 
way  to  Plymouth  in  her  coach,  although  the  coachmin 
vehemently  remonstrated,  and  declared  he  woold  not 
answer  for  the  consequences  to  the  hones  on  those 
break-neck  Devonshire  hiUs,  and  Evelyn  said  snch  is 
instance  of  rebellion  against  that  potentate's  decreei 
had  never  been  known  in  the  family  before. 

And  so  we  reached  home  again,  and  dear  Mother 
thinks  (as  Evelyn  says  no  doubt  the  sun  does),  that  this 
is  a  very  wanu  and  genial  world. 

There  was  a  strange  tenderness  in  Aunt  Hendeiwa'i 
manner  as  she  took  leave  of  Mother  and  me;  and  as  we 
sat  in  the  coach  at  Hackney  waiting  for  the  hones  to 
start,  she  came  forward  again  and  took  Mothei's  hsod 
with  a  lingering  eagerness  as  if  she  had  some  espedsl 
last  words  to  say.  Yet  after  all  she  said  nothing  il>^ 
only  murmured,  "  Gkxl  bless  you  both." 

And  when  I  glanced  back  at  Cousin  Evelyn  wheav* 
left  Bath,  expecting  one  more  of  her  bright  looks,  she 
was  gazing  at  Mother  with  a  strange  wistfolness,  snd 
then  suddenly  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  tornsd 
away. 

Can  Mother,  and  Father,  and  I,  have  been  deoei^ 
ing  ourselves  ?  She  says  she  feels  better  and  ttroogeff 
and  so  often  on  the  journey,  she  used  to  plan  hot 
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\  woold  lesome  all  oar  old  habits,  and  she  would  rise 
dy again.  "There  is  such  life,"  she  said,  *^\n  the 
niDg  air  at  home,"  and  I  should  bring  her  the  cup 
sew  milk  as  of  old  to  the  porch-closet,  and  "  then, 
Uj,"  she  said,  "  we  will  read  the  lessons  for  the  day 
raji  togetiier;  perhaps  I  ha?e  not  sought  the  especial 
Ming  promised  to  the  'two  or  three  gathered  to- 
Hm}  as  I  ought  And  you  shall  read  me  some- 
Mi  one  of  those  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  or  of  Mr. 
mki  Wesley.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  old  woman, 
d  I  shall  noTer  be  able  to  understand  why  people 
BDot  be  satisfied  with  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer- 
)ok,  nor  how  they  can  speak  of  their  inmost  feel- 
|l  in  those  Bands  and  Glasses  your  Aunt  Henderson 
eib  of^  without  danger.  But  I  do  like  the  hymns, 
d  I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  feel  grateful  to  the 
ekhodists  for  helping  the  people  no  one  else  ever 
QQgJit  there  was  any  hope  of  helping,  or  of  teaching 
lything  good.*' 

And  although  dear  Mother  has  not  been  able  to  begin 
I  tbe  old  ways  jnst  yet,  that  is  no  more  than  is  natural. 
16  ii  £itigued  with  the  journey.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
aUright 

And  as  to  Betty,  it  is  of  no  use  asking  what  she 
inki,  or  minding  what  she  says,  because  it  is  her  way 
VijB  to  take  the  dark  side,  especially  if  other  people 
9k  on  the'  bright.  And  Betty*s  reputation  as  a  pro- 
teteu,  moreover,  is  bound  up  with  the  ill  success  of 
is  London  expedition. 

It  was  rather  a  sad  greeting  the  night  we  came  near 
<nei  It  was  growing  dusk,  and  everything  was  very 
U)  when  a  low  chant  broke  on  us  from  the  opposite 
H  Solemnly  the  measured  music  rose  and  feU,  like 
B  rite  and  fall  of  waves  on  a  calm  day,  until,  as  we 
6v  nearer,  the  hill  side  sent  the  sound  back  to  us  so 
ttiy  we  could  distinguish  it  to  be  the  deep  voices  of 
ft  tinging  as  they  moved  along  the  moorland.  From 
B  dow  steady  movement  we  knew  too  well  what  the 
^darii  procession  must  be.  We  did  not  say  anything 
aach  other.  But  when  we  were  sitting  at  supper 
the  haU,  Mother  asked  Betty  which  of  the  neighbours 
adead. 
''It  was  old  Widow  Treflfry,"  said  Betty,  *'  and  Toby 

>  joined  tbe  Methodists  lately,  and  the  members  of 
cian  carried  her  to  tho  church-yard  to-day,  singing 

i  of  Fanon  Wesley's  hymns  as  they  went." 

Ut  was  very  solemn  and  sweet,"  said  Mother.    "  It 

de  me  think  of  the  stories  my  father  used  to  tell  me, 

n  I  was  a  child,  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the 

Oils  of  tiie  martyrei" 

'Pbor  old  Widow  Treffry  was  no  martyr,  and  not 

eh  of  a  saint,"  said  Betty  candidly,  "  though  they  do 

>  poor  soul,  she  changed  latterly.  Nothing  would 
t  her.  It  was  spotted  fever.  Poor  Toby  takes  on 
tdfuL  He  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  her,  and 
led  no  expense,  and  they  gave  her  sack,  oi)ld  milk, 
lea,  and  preaerved  plums,  as  much  as  she  could 


swallow.*  But  it  was  all  of  no  use,  as  of  course  nothing 
is,  when  the  Almighty's  time  is  come  for  any  of  us." 

''  I  wish  we  had  returned  a  little  sooner,"  said  Mother. 
"  I  have  a  wonderful  prescription  for  fever." 

'^So  had  the  doctor  from  Falmouth,"  said  Betty 
grimly. 

Trusty's  welcome  was  far  more  manifest.  Having 
exhausted  all  his  ordinary  modes  of  expressing  satisfac- 
tion with  hia  tail,  and  gone  through  all  his  limited 
vocabulary,  from  a  rapturous  bark  to  a  certain  whine, 
he  let  off  the  remainder  of  his  exuberant  spirits  in  an 
eccentric  excursion  into  the  poultry-yard,  causing  great 
quackings  and  cacklings  and  flutterings  there,  by  his 
rough  extempore  jokes ;  and  finally  spent  tbe  evening 
in  a  sober  and  intelligent  way,  snufiing  about  each  of 
us,  until  he  evidently  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  smelt 
out  the  whole  history  of  our  absence. 

The  contrast  between  Betty's  deeds  and  words  was 
even  more  apparent  than  usual  on  our  return  home. 

Every  little  detail  of  Father's  and  Mother's  comfort 
and  even  of  my  fancies,  was  remembered,  on  the  supper- 
table,  in  our  chambers,  everywhere ;  the  chairs  set  in 
the  very  comer  we  liked,  the  preserves  and  biscuits  we 
preferred,  a  little  fresh  packet  of  Virginian  tobacco  for 
Father,  and  in  Mother's  chamber  her  favourite  books 
placed  on  a  little  table  by  her  bed-side,  every  comer  of 
every  room  sweet  and  fresh  with  laborious  sweeping  and 
rubbing.  Welcomes  glistened  from  every  white  table- 
cloth and  sheet,  and  gleamed  from  every  bit  of  metal 
or  polished  wood  in  the  house. 

It  was  evident  indeed  that  for  weeks  Betty  had  been 
revelling  in  a  paradise  of  washing-tubs,  scmbbing- 
bmshes,  wax  and  oil,  and  soap,  uninterrupted  by  any  of 
the  hindrances  interposed  by  the  disturbing  processes 
of  ordinary  life.  But  in  words  and  manner  she  received 
us  like  a  band  of  delinquents  who,  after  vainly  flying 
from  home  and  duty,  had  at  length  perceived  their  folly, 
and  were  now  returning  in  penitence  and  humiliation. 

I  knew  there  was  much  bottling  up  in  Betty's  mind 
to  be  uncorked  on  the  first  convenient  occasion  ;  and  to- 
night the  occasion  arrived,  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  when 
I  took  her  out  of  my  chest  a  beautiful  copy  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  collection  of  hymns  bound  in  red  morocco,  as  a 
present  from  Cousin  Evelyn,  with  her  affectionate  re- 
membrances. 

'^  Qood  reason  indeed,  Mrs.  Kitty,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Evelyn,"  she  said,  ''and  are  likely  to  have. 
However  it's  a  mercy  Missis  has  come  back  at  all." 

"  The  doctors  all  say  she  is  better,  and  she  feels  so, 
Betty,"  I  said. 

"Poor,  dear  Missis,"  said  Betty,  "yes,  sure,  she's 
ready  enough  to  feel  what  the  doctors  or  any  one  else 
like  to  impose  on  her.  However,  after  all  the  signs  and 
tokens  I  have  had,  it's  a  mercy  we're  all  together  again, 
and  ril  say  no  more. 

"What  signs  and  tokens  ?"  I  asked. 

*  See  Weiley*8  Joarnal. 
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"  I  am  not  superstitions,  iSIrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,"  saiJ 
Betty.  "  Some  folks  be  always  looking  out  for  wonders, 
and  of  course  such  folks  see  plenty ;  but  Tm  not  one  of 
them,  I  never  see*d  a  ghost  in  my  life,  man,  woman, 
or  beast,  though  my  mother  did ;  and  of  course  Fve 
heard  of  many.  But  the  house  has  been  mortal  wisht, 
I  can't  deny,  these  last  days.  TIic  dog  don't  howl  all 
night  in  that  way  for  nothing.  He  was  glad  enough  to 
see  you  all  come  back,  poor  fool ;  and  no  doubt  lie  had 
his  reasons.  They  do  say  beasts  see  more  than  we  see 
at  times.  Nor  do  the  birds  come  pecking  at  the  window 
after  dark  without  being  sent ;  nor  will  the  oil  white 
owl  hoot  himself  hoarse  only  to  please  Iiirnself ;  nor  the 
dishes  tumble  down  from  the  dressers,  wliere  I  set  thcui 
as  firm  as  a  rock,  nor  the  bells  ring,  without  ever  a  hand 
going  near  them." 

"  There  are  mice,  Betty,"  I  suggested. 

"  There  he  mice,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Betty,  solemnly  ; 
'^  but  it's  my  belief  no  mouse  or  rat  pulled  missis*  bell 
that  way  three  times  at  midnight,  leastways  no  mortal 
mice  or  rats ;  f«^r  what  l^easts  there  may  be  in  the  other 
world  is  not  for  me  to  say." 

A  strange  chill  came  over  my  heart  at  Betty's  words, 
and  still  more  at  her  tones ;  and  at  length  I  said— 

*'  But,  Betty,  whatever  strange  things  or  creatures 
there  may  be  about  us,  the  other  world  is  God's  world 
as  much  as  this,  aud  nothing  can  go  beyond  his  will. 
There  is  no  dark,  terrible  c«.irncr  of  tlie  world  left  out  of 
His  ]>resence,  Betty;  and  where  lie  is  there  is  light." 

**  That's  been  my  only  comfort,  my  dear,"  said  Betty. 
"  No  doubt  there's  no  darkness  with  the  Almighty  ;  but 
there  be  a  good  deal  that's  not  quite  light  and  plain  to 
me.  Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  concluded  in  an 
awe-stricken  whisper,  "  tliat  IW  have  bided  here  alone 
all  this  time,  with  all  these  noises  going  on,  and  no 
one  but  Roger  to  speak  to,  and  he  with  not  as  much 
sense  as  the  dog,  if  I  hadn't  had  the  Almighty  to  look 
to,  and  if  He  hadn't  taught  me  to  pray?  I'm  not 
timoursome  nor  fancical,  but  the  sweat  has  stood  on  my 
face  like  dew  many  a  time  ;  and  I  be  cniel  glad  to  see 
you  all  home  again ! "  she  conclude(L  And  these  were 
Betty's  first  words  of  welcome  ;  and  she  left  me  to  go  to 
bed  in  her  own  room  inside  mine,  but  in  a  minute  she 
came  out  again  and  said — 

"  Don't  you  take  on  about  anything  I  said,  my  dear. 
You  know  it  may  have  been  only  poor  Widow  Treffry 
after  all ;  and  anyway  we  must  tnist  the  Lord,  3Irs. 
Kitty,  my  dear,  we  must  tnist  the  Lord." 

But  somehow  poor  Betty's  attempts  at  consolation 
have  made  my  heart  fail  more  than  all  her  signs  and 
tokens. 

I  have  always  prayed  so  much  that  I  might  not  blind 
my  eyes,  but  look  in  the  face  wliatever  God  sends,  and 
try  to  bear  it  as  it  is.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  meet  troubles  as  Mr.  Wesley  says  he  likes  to 
meet  mobs  :  "  I  always  like  to  look  a  mob  in  the  face," 
said  he.  Yet  we  ought  not  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  meet 
the  mob.    That  would  not  be  true  courage.    It  would 


be  a  nervous  apprehension  and  fear,  able  to  bev  m^ 
thing  better  than  the  suspense  of  waiting  toteewkatu 
to  comK.  It  seems  to  me  to  require  fiur  less  ooonpto 
rush  at  the  enemy  than  to  wait  for  him  ;  and  jet  tin 
waiting  courage^  this  patience,  is  just  what  we,  it  iMt 
we  women,  seem  most  to  need  in  this  life. 

Not  a  year  since,  as  regarded  those  dearest  to  me,  I 
could  walk  by  sight  rather  than  by  fiuth ;  Mother,  nd 
Father,  and  Jack,  and  Hngh,  all  here  together.  And 
now  Jack  is  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  Hi^  on  tiie 
Atlantic  Ocean.  At  any  hour  I  know  not  what  mtjbe 
happening  to  them.  Mother,  indeed,  oar  predoa 
Mother,  I  can  be  with  oTery  moment ;  I  can  witdi  ber 
every  look,  I  can  anticipate  her  erety  want ;  and  iH 
sometimes  it  seems  as  if  Mother  were  eyen  le»  withn 
my  grasp,  less  to  be  kept  by  any  clinging  touch  of  mine, 
than  cither  Jack  or  Hugh ! 

I  watch  her  night  and  day,  and  yet  I  eianot  td 
whether  my  fears  delude  me,  or  my  hopes. 

She  has  not,  indeed,  gained  much  since  last  yesr,lnt 
to-day  she  h>oks  a  little  brighter  than  yesterday,  and  to- 
morrow she  may  be  a  little  stronger  l^an  to-day ;  nd 
so  by  degrees  all  will  be  will. 

Yet  it  is  just  when  I  have  reasoned  myself  into  most 
hope  that  the  old  fears  come  back  most  powerfully. 

And  then,  as  now,  I  have  but  one  resource— but  nt 

Thinking  m.iy  drive  away  many  cares  and  lighta 
many  sorrows ;  but  for  suspense,  for  nnoertainty,  fif 
anxieties  whose  issues  we  cannot  know,  it  seems  to  IM 
there  is  no  remedy  at  all  but  prayer. 

But,  oh,  how  could  we  bear  the  overwhelming  thoogH 
"  Thou  L'noirest,"—t]\e  thought  that  there  isa  oertiWj 
somewhere,— unless  wc  had  also  the  conviction  warn  it 
our  hearts,  "  Thou  ?OFf«f,"— the  certainty  that  *• 
deepest  certainty  of  all  is  the  love  of  Him  who  ordcn 
all? 

Yesterday  afternoon,  when  Mother  and  I  retuned 
from  a  little  walk  to  the  entrance  of  our  cave,  vh« 
she  hatl  rented  a  little  whfle  on  a  rock,  to  drink  is  tin 
air  from  the  sea,  which  was  as  soft  as  milk,  and  wde 
the  heart  glad,  like  wine  when  one  is  weary,  we  ftw* 
the  parlour  occupied  by  our  new  Vicar,  Cousin  Evelya'i 
great  uncle.  Betty  was  talking  to  him  at  the  door ;  ui 
when  he  ha^l  greeted  us,  the  Yicar  observed  in  raliiera 
nen'ous  way  to  mother  (Evelyn  had  not  toH  of  h>* 
shy  and  nervous  he  was)— 

"  Your  servant,  madam,  seems  a  woman  of  shield 
sense  and  much  observation ;  and  I  grieve  to  ny  ihe   , 
confirms  the  worst  reports  I  have  heard  of  the  parii^ 
ns  to  wrecking  and  other  lawless  proceedings." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Mother,  smiling,  "  we  hate  Btrf 
here  very  peacefully  for  many  years ;  and  Betty  does  not 
always  see  the  worid  on  its  brightest  side." 

"  Madam,  you  relieve  me  considerably,*  he  itfiMt 
"  the  accounts  that  good  person  gave  were  reaDy 
appalling — I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  in  maiV 
respects  really  appalling.  A  deigyman,  madam,"  kl 
resumed,  after  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  goU 
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has  many  things  to  discover  on  his  first 
new  locality,  especially,  I  may  say,  I  trust 
mce,  in  a  locality  which  has,  at  jUI  events, 
btained  the  point  of  civilization  on  which  we 
!brd, — that  is,"  he  continued,  qualifying  his 
I  A  nervous  way,  as  if  he  were  correcting 
vritten,  ''not  in  all  particulars—not  pre- 
particulars.*' 

lertion  was,  at  least  in  that  modified  form, 
niable.  Mother  could  only  say— 
st,  indeed,  sir,  find  the  contrast  great" 
"  he  replied,  ''I  do ;  yes,  I  think  I  must 
And  then,  fortifying  himself  with  another 
uff,  he  rushed  ajb  once  (as  I  have  noticed 
pie  frequently  do)  at  the  point  he  had  to 

"  he  resumed,  "  I  have  been  informed  that 
nvetUide  held  on  Sunday  evenings  in  this 

floured,  and  rose  ;  but  it  evidently  cost  the 
dch  to  make  the  assertion  not  to  pursue  it ; 
rely  on  his  own  courage  for  a  second  charge, 
igly  pressed  it.  ''  Yes,  madam,  a  conven- 
ch  is  also  perpetrated  the  further  enormity 
eaching.  I  was  also  informed  that  in  this 
the  most  pointed  allusions  are  made  to  the 
.t  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  marvel  that  any  good 
should  be  given  to  bishops  or  curates ;  and 
day  evening  it  was  actually  stated,  in  the  most 
nner,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  indeed 
s  showed  forth  Qod*s  glory,  either  by  their 
'  by  their  living.  Madam,"  concluded  the 
tg,  I  suppose,  exhausted  his  ammunition, 
ig  into  his  usual  nervous  and  courteous 
nadam,  a  clergyman,  a  stranger,  does  not 
x>  beUeve.  I  would  have  preferred  seeing 
vyiyan  ;  but  since  your  servant  told  me  he 
id  not  like  to  wait." 

d  Mother,  who  by  this  time  had  resumed 
I  her  composure,  "  you  have  acted  with  true 
I  frankness.  On  the  winter  Sunday  eveh- 
d  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  our  two  ser- 
i  few  of  our  ailing  and  aged  neighbours  to 
ixch  service  to  them  and  some  passages  from 

n 

urch  service  and  the  homilies)     A  very 

4  praiseworthy  custom,  madam !"  said  the 

ntly  greatly  relieved,  "  and  only  a  few  aged 

dn  the  legal  number,  no  doubt ;  not  more 

nine?" 

counted,  sir,"  said  Mother. 

)t,  my  dear  madam,  no  doubt ;  but  you  would 

t  particular  on  that  score.    The  times  are 

idam,  and  these  Methodists  seem  to  have 

eren  here.      No  doubt  my  informant  was 

I,  Mother,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  '*the 
mant  was  a  dissenter.    You  always  read  the 


prayer, '  Oh  God,  who  alone  workest  great  marvels,  send 
down  on  all  bishops  and  curates* — and  last  Sunday 
Father  read  the  htany— and  you  remember  *  both  by  their 
preaching  and  living.' " 

''  Exactly,"  said  the  Vicar,  seizing  at  the  escape, "  the 
young  lad/s  suggestion  shows  great  acuteness.  And 
my  informant  may  himself  be  a  dangeroos  person,  a  non- 
conformist, perhaps  even  himself  a  Methodist." 

At  this  point  Father  entered ;  and  over  a  bottle  of 
claret,  the  unequalled  greatness  of  Marlborough  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  the  misunderstanding  was  fin- 
ally adjusted,  the  only  combustible  element  again  intro- 
duced being  Cousin  Evelyn,  on  the  mention  of  whose 
name  and  our  relationship  thd  Vicar  observed  that  she 
was  a  young  person  of  much  ability,*  but  with  a  tendency 
to  dangerous  opinions,  a  decided  tendency  to  very  dan- 
gerous opinions. 

At  last  he  left  with  many  profound  bows,  saying, — 

"  Madam,  such  society  and  such  hospitality  as  I  have 
found  under  your  roof  have  gone  far  to  remove  the  un- 
favourable impressions  previously  produced  by  that  good 
person,  your  housekeeper's  statements.  Her  accounts 
of  the  moral  state  of  the  district  were  alarming,  I  may 
say  appalling,  to  the  highest  degree." 

"  It  is  very  strange,  however,"  said  Mother  when  the 
Vicar  had  left,  and  she  related  the  interview  to  Father, 
''  that  any  one  should  confound  me  with  the  Methodists, 
and  suspect  me  of  holding  conventicles.  It  is  very 
strange ! "  repeated  Mother,  in  a  tone  of  no  little  annoy- 
ance. 

"  Very  strange,  my  dear,"  said  Father  with  a  miscliiev- 
ous  twinkle  in  his  eye ;  "  but  I  have  always  observed  it 
is  the  cautious  people  who  get  into  the  worst  scrapes." 

"  But,  Betty,"  I  said  this  morning,  "  what  did  you 
tell  the  Vicar,  to  frighten  him  so  about  the  parish?" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Betty,  "  I  told  him  pretty 
nigh  everything  I  could  think  of;  about  the  wreckers 
tying  lanterns  to  horses'  tails  to  entice  the  ships  on  the 
rocks,  and  murdering  the  crews,  and  firing  on  the  king's 
men,  and  about  the  poaching,  and  the  fights  among  the 
miners,  and  all  the  worst  things  that  have  happened 
these  last  thirty  years.  I  was  set  on  it  he  should  know. 
What  right  had  he  or  any  stranger  to  come  here  a  pry- 
ing and  spying  into  our  country,  and  specially  into  oui 
own  town-place,  and  to  turn  away  Master  Hugh,  who 
has  got  the  hearts  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  parish  ?  I  only  wish  I  could  terrify  the  old  gentle- 
man out  of  the  country." 

Finding  Betty  in  an  approachable  mood,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  what  her  opinion  was  on  Mr. 
Wesley's  doctrine  of  "  perfection." 

"  WeU,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said,  "  I've  got  my  tlioughts 
on  that  matter,"  and  she  began  to  elaborate  the  orna- 
ments on  the  pie-crust  in  a  way  that  betokened  a  long 
discourse.  "  In  the  first  place,  my  dear,  it's  my  belief 
that  when  a  man's  not  a  fool  in  general,  when  you  do 
understand  him,  it's  a  wise  thing  to  think  he's  not  a 
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fool  when  you  don't  understand  him^  but  to  try  to  make 
out  what  he  does  mean.  That's  my  way;  some  folks,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  go  just  the  other  way,  however  that* s  no  concern 
of  mine.  Now,  my  dear,  when  I  heard  the  folks  say 
that  Parson  Wesley  said  there  are  some  poor  mortals  on 
earth  who've  got  beyond  sinning,  I  said  to  myself.  Parson 
Wesley's  no  fool,  that* s  plain  if  nothing  else  is,  and  he 
must  have  same  meaning.  And  so  I  said  to  some  of  the 
folks,  'Did  he  say  you  were  perfect,  and  had  got  beyond 
sinning?'  And  when  they  said  ''No,"  I  said,  'Well, 
least-ways,  he's  right  enough  there.'  And  that  quieted 
them  for  a  bit.    So  I  was  left  to  think  it  out  for  myself. 

"  And,  Mrs.  Kitty,  it's  my  belief  Parson  Wesley  means 
this.  He  has  seen,  maybe,  some  folks  sit  down  moaning 
and  groaning  over  their  sins  as  if  their  sins  were  a  kind 
of  rheumatism  in  their  bones  and  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  but  to  bear  it  For  Fve  seen  such  folks,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  I  can't  deny,  folks  calling  themselves  Christians, 
who'd  speak  of  their  tempers  or  their  laziness,  or  their 
/lesh  as  they  Qull  it,  as  if  their  y^A  were  not  themselves^ 
but  a  kind  of  ill-natured  beast  they'd  got  to  keep,  that 
would  bark  and  snap  at  times,  and  no  fault  of  theirs. 
Some  folks,  if  you  speak  to  them  of  their  faults,  will 
shake  their  heads  and  say,  'Yes,  we're  poor  sinners 
and  the  flesh  is  weak,  but  when  we  get  to  heaven  it'll 
be  all  right  We  can't  expect,  you  know,  to  be  perfect 
here.'  And  if  Parson  Wesley  ever  came  across  such  I 
can  fancy  bis  being  aggravated  terrible,  for  *hey  he  aggra- 
vating, and  have  many  a  time  angered  me.  And  I  can 
fancy  his  going  up  to  them  in  his  brisk  way  and  saying, 
'  You  poor  foolish  souls,  you'll  never  get  to  heaven  at  all 
in  that  way,  and  if  you  don't  get  sin  out  of  your  hearts 
now?  you'll  find  it'll  be  death  by-and-by.  Qet  up  and 
fight  with  your  sins  like  men.  The  Almighty  never 
meant  you  to  go  on  sinning  and  groaning,  and  groaning 
and  sinning.  He  says  you  are  to  be  hdyj  you're  to  be 
peffecty  and  what  the  Almighty  says  he  means.  Qet  up 
and  try,  and  you'll  find  He'll  help  you.  And  if  they  do 
try,  the  Almighty  does  help  them ;  and  instead  of  keeping 
on  sinning  and  moaning,  they'll  be  singing  and  doing 
right.  They'll  be  loving  the  Lord  and  loving  each  other. 
And,"  concluded  Betty,  "  that* s  what  I  think  Parson 
Wesley  means  by  perfection. 

"  Some  folks,"  she  resumed  after  a  pause,  "  seem  to 
think  going  to  heaven  is  a  kind  of  change  of  air,  that'll 
make  their  souls  well  all  in  a  moment,  just  as  other  folks 
think  going  to  London  '11  make  their  bodies  well  all  in  a 
moment  But  I  don't  see  that  changes  of  place  make  the 
body  any  better,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  should  the  soul 
Parson  Wesley  says  eternity  and  eternal  life,  and  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  holiness,  and  heaven  itself,  must 
begin  in  the  soul,  here  and  now,  or  they'll  never  begin 
there  and  then.  And,"  she  concluded,  "  Mrs.  Kitty, 
my  dear,  it's  my  belief  that^s  what  Parson  Wesley  means 
by  'perfection ;'  and  if  he  means  anything  else,  or  any- 
thing wrong,  it's  no  concern  of  mine,  my  dear,  for  Par- 
son Wesley's  not  the  Bible,  and  it  isn't  at  his  judgment 
seat  we've  got  to  stand." 


And  so  saying,  Betty  laid  her  pia-crmt  on 
put  the  dish  in  the  ovoi,  and  finished  the  inta 

She  seems  to  have  arrived  at  mocfa  the  nn 
sion  as  Aunt  Jeanie. 

Mother  said  this  momiog  she  thought  aD 
infection  from  the  spotted  fever  from  wfaidi  po 
Treffiy  died  must  be  over,  and  that  we  m\^ 
see  how  poor  Toby  was  getting  on. 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  his  being  al<»i 
dreary  place,"  she  said,  "with  all  those  n 
thoughts  he  had  when  Hugh  and  you  went  to 
and  he  must  want  many  little  comforts.'* 

So  Mother  and  I  went  off  together,  she  on  tfi 
pony,  a  basket  full  (^  "  little  comf(»rts"  hanging 
pommel  of  the  saddle.  We  found  the  cottage  c 
but  no  one  within.  The  widow's  donkey,  now 
old  age,  was  standing  with  closed  eyes  and  a 
sion  of  the  most  stupid  repose  near  the  doi 
went  a  few  steps  from  the  cottage  towards  1 
heard  the  sound  of  low  singing  broken  by  < 
hammering,  and  mingling  with  the  plash  <tf  t' 
waves  which  were  creeping  lazily  up  the  sao 
calm  of  the  summer  noon. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  found  Toby  mending  h 
the  shingle,  the  grey  pony  was  turned  loose  tc 
the  short  sweet  turf  near  the  cottage,  the  co 
the  basket  were  disposed  of  within,  and  Mott 
seated  ourselves  on  a  rock  beside  Toby 

There  was  a  look  of  order  about  the  cot 
about  Toby's  dress,  rather  new  to  both,  am 
commended  it 

"  Well,  Missis,"  said  Toby,  after  a  shy  paos 
is  a  difference.  There's  something  more  like  • 
comfort  inside,  I  trust,  than  there  was,  thank  t 

"  You  think  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Methodis 
you,  Toby,"  said  Mother. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Missis,  I  Inuno  they  die 
was  not  them  only,"  he  resumed  with  some  t 
pulling  his  hair  and  making  a  shy  nod  at  dm 
partly  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Master  Hugh.  The  f 
I  believe  that  did  roe  any  good  was  seeing  1 
in  a  rage  all  along  of  the  old  donkey."  An 
went  on  to  tell  us  how  on  that  morning  m 
ago  when  I  met  him  on  the  diff,  beating  his  d 
said),  and  bad  spoken  so  sharply  to  him  about  it 
looked  so  kind  and  given  him  a  drink  of  nei 
had  ridden  on  laughing  in  himself  at  the" t 
of  young  ladies,  and  wondering  equally  why 
care  about  the  beast  being  beaten  or  about 
hungry. 

But  he  said  it  was  curious  how  my  wcnrds 
stuck  to  him.  It  seemed  somehow  to  waken  1 
thought  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  right  a 
and  that  the  right  thing  was  kindness  and 
and  he  said  that  from  that  time  he  never  lilte( 
against  the  donkey  without  somehow  feeling  i 
hand  pulling  him  back ;  and  in  time,  (it 
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but  be  fband  the  donkey  went  u  well  for  good  words  as 

Tlien  Master  Hugh  used  to  go  out  with  him  in  the 
boat,  and  in  return  for  what  Toby  taught  him  of  fishing 
iDd  boating,  offered  to  teach  Toby  to  read.  And  Toby 
and  to  say  in  a  surly  way  that  "  he  didn't  mind  trying ; " 
Dot  that  he  or  his  mother  saw  much  good  in  it,  but  he 
didn't  like  to  vex  Master  Hugh.  And  Master  Hugh 
flttde  him  learn  many  good  words  out  of  the  Bible,  and 
attbuugh  he  heeded  the  words  little  then,  they  came 
bid:  afterwards,  and  often  were  just  the  end  of  the 
Npe  which  kept  his  soul  above  water.  But  the  great 
Imoq  that  got  into  his  heart  from  Hugh,  Toby  thought, 
mthat  goodness  and  mercy  are  not  the  mere  softness 
Md  ornament  of  women,  but  the  strength  of  men. 

But  all  this  time,  his  own  life  was  rough  and  dark 
CBOim^;  their  cottage  had  always  been  a  refuge  and 
iMng-place  iot  wreckers  and  wild  characters  of 
wioQs  kinds.  Often  when  Toby  as  a  boy  lay  in  bed 
k  the  inner  chamber,  on  stormy  nights,  he  has  heard 
•fff  foices  discussing  the  harvest  likely  to  be  reaped 
lom  the  tempest,  the  chances  of  wrecks  on  various 
|iibti  of  the  coast,  and  the  hope  of  prizes,  as  eagerly  as 
if  the  poor  tossing  ship  had  been  freighted  with  no 
hinin  lives,  and  worked  by  no  trembling  human  hands, 
bat  charged  with  a  mere  inanimate  cargo  of  merchan- 
itt  for  their  especial  benefit  Toby  said  some  of  their 
ivds  haunted  him  to  this  day.  ^*  She's  making  straight 
kt  the  rocks,"  <' Couldn't  you  help  her.  Granny,  by  a 
ittle  friendly  light  in  the  window  1 "  "  She's  on  them ! " 
"Ihat^s  a  bed  she's  not  likely  to  rise  from !"  '*  She  has 
pM  down  like  a  shot ! "  or  "  She  makes  a  good  fight ! " 
^  "lire  your  guns,  there's  no  hand  to  help,  the  wind'U 
tat  yon!"  *' Never  mind ;  the  waves'll  do  the  rest," 
»*Ihtte^ll  be  a  Qodsend  for  some  lucky  folks  io  the 

:  And  then  in  the  early  dusk,  he  has  heard  mysterious 
^Hagt  of  casks  into  the  outhouse  by  his  bed. 
"  In  time  he  grew  up  to  take  his  share  in  the  watching, 
iiifi  vock,  and  the  spoils,  to  look  on  the  storms  as  his 
Brtsnl  harvest-field,  and  to  think  with  scarcely  more 
^■iiaieii  of  a  wreck  than  of  a  haul  of  mackerel 
1^.:  fk$  crews  straggled,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  and 
^  fid  the  fish.  Of  oourBe  they  neither  of  them  liked 
H>  kit  ships  he  supposed  were  made  most  of  them  to 
MiHdked  one  day  on  some  coast  or  other,  just  as  fish 
ppi  made  to  be  caught  in  some  net  or  other ;  and  if 
Hm  ftOu  most  be  better  for  it,  why  not  they !  There 
PH  indeed  a  dull  sense  of  the  work  not  being  quite  as 
l^wnlcsi  as  fishing,  which  prevented  his  ever  speaking 
il  to  Hugh.  He  knew  there  was  something  ''up  to 
which  objected  to  such  proceedings,  and  oc- 
ly  came  down  fiercely,  in  a  blundering  way,  on 
ludiidLy  poor  soul  or  other,  although  very  com- 
DOi  cm  the  worst  man,  or  when  he  was  doing  the 
voik. 
Aad  he  knew  there  was  also  something  somewhere 


up  in  heaven  which  shared  these  objections,  and  also  in 
a  blind  blundering  way  (like  a  great  wateivwheel  if  you 
get  entangled  in  it)  came  down  every  now  and  then  on 
some  chance  ofiender  and  hurt  or  crushed  him. 

And  he  had  also  a  dim  notion  that  there  was  some 
mysterious  connection  between  this  great  destructive 
and  avenging  something  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

There  were  moments,  also,  when  the  dull  sense  of  all 
not  being  right  with  him,  which  made  him  afraid  in 
passing  lonely  burial-grounds,  or  in  the  dark  in  strange 
places,  or  at  any  strange  noises  in  familiar  places,  would 
be  quickened  into  a  sharp  pain,  when  on  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned  was  found  some  linen  marked  by  careful  hands, 
or  some  little  fond  relic  or  locket  containing  a  child's  or 
a  woman's  hair,  showing  that  the  dead  belonged  to 
some  who  had  loved  them  at  home,  a  pain  which  be- 
came intolerable  after  the  death  of  that  poor  drowned 
sailor-lad,  whose  face  he  never  could  foi^et 

"  And  then,"  he  said,  "  came  Parson  Wesley,  preach- 
ing on  the  downs  not  far  away,  and  made  him  feel  that 
the  iomething  which  was  against  him  in  heaven  was  no 
blind  machine,  but  the  living  God,  whose  eyes  are  in 
every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
searching  to  the  bottom  of  every  heart  and  every  work; 
that  the  thing  God  is  against  is  sin;  that  sin  is  in  great 
part  doing  wrong  to  others,  or  not  doing  tlitm,  the  good 
we  could;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  uncertain 
in  His  ways,  but  the  most  absolute  certainty  that 
sooner  or  later,  but  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sin,  will 
come  the  punishment;  that  the  most  terrible  things 
that  can  happen  to  wicked  men  on  earth  are  nothing 
but  the  prick  of  a  momentary  gnat  bite  to  the  gnawing 
of  the  worm  that  dieth  not ;  but  as  the  tingling  of  a 
hand  placed  for  an  instant  too  near  the  fire,  to  being 
plunged  in  the  heart  of  the  flames  which  never  will  be 
quenched;  Uhe  fire'  for  all  sinners,  *  their  worm'  for 
each ;  and  yet  that  the  most  terrible  agonies  of  hell 
are  the  agonies  that  begin  now;  the  gnawing  of  hope- 
less remorse  at  the  conscience,  the  sense  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  from  whom  we  cannot  escape,  and  whom 
we  dare  not  approach,  who  holds  us  full  in  his  searching 
gaze,  and  through  His  eyes,  which  we  cannot  avoid, 
looks  down  our  eyes,  which  we  cannot  veil,  into  the 
black  spot  in  our  hearts,  which  He  knows,  and  we 
know,  which  we  cannot  cover  or  wash  out,  and  which 
he  abhors." 

«  And  that  was  how  I  felt,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Toby, 
'*  when  you  came  to  see  Mother,  and  heard  me  moaning 
in  the  chamber  inside." 

"  But  that  is  changed  now/*  Mother  said. 

"  Yes,  Missis,"  said  Toby  solemnly,  "  my  sin  is  the 
same.  I  think  I  hate  it  more,  it's  seldom  out  of  my 
sight  King  David  says, '  My  sin  is  ever  before  me,'  and 
I  find  him  pretty  right  And  the  eyes  of  the  living 
Lord  are  on  me  searching  me  through  and  through,  it 
seems  to  me  deeper  and  deeper  'most  every  day ;  and  I 
can't  avoid  them  any  more  than  I  could,  but  thank  the 
Lord,  /  d<m*t  want  to.    There's  the  difierence, — I  don't 
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want  to.  I  wouldn't  be  out  of  the  sight  of  His  eyes 
for  the  world." 

*'  And  what  helped  you  tlms  at  last?"  said  Mother. 

"  It  was  mostly  the  hymns,"  said  Toby ;  "  first  the 
Bible,  and  then  mostly  the  hymns,  for  they  are  the 
Bible  for  the  most  part,  only  set  to  music,  like,  so  that 
it  rings  in  your  heart  like  a  tune.  It  was  the  hymns, 
and  what  they  said  at  the  class-meeting.  Before  I  went 
to  class,  and  heard  what  they  had  to  say  there,  I  thought 
I  was  all  alone,  like  a  castaway  on  a  sandy  shore  under 
a  great  sheer  wall  of  clifb,— a  narrow  strip  of  sand 
which  no  mortal  man  had  ever  trod  before,  and  which 
tlie  tide  was  fast  sweepuig  over  bit  by  bit  To  spell 
out  the  hymns  in  the  book  by  myself  was  like  find- 
ing footprints  on  the  sands,,  and  that  was  something. 
It  made  me  feel  my  trouble  was  no  madness,  as  poor 
Mother  called  it ;  no  mad  dream,  but  waking  up  from 
the  maddest  dream  that  could  be.  It  made  me  see 
that  others  had  felt  as  I  felt,  and  struggled  as  I  was 
struggling,  and  had  got  through.  But  when  I  went  to 
tlie  class  and  heard  them  sing  the  hymns,  it  was  like 
hearing  voices  on  the  top  of  the  clififs  cheering  nie  up, 
and  pointing  out  the  way.  Our  class-leader  is  no  great 
speaker,  but  he*s  got  a  wonderful  feeling  heart,  and  a 
fine  voice  for  the  hymns,  and  if  s  they  that  has  finished 
Parson  Wesley's  work,  and  healed  the  wound  he  made : — 

" '  Depths  of  mercy,  can  there  be 
Mercj  itill  roferved  for  mc? ' 

That  was  the  first  which  settled  down  in  my  heart.  I 
couldn't  listen  any  further,  and  I  couldn't  get  that  out 
of  my  bead  for  days,  until  another  took  its  place  :— 

"  'Jesul  let  thy  pitying  eye 

Call  back  a  wandering  sheep; 
False  to  thee,  Uke  Peter,  I 

Would  fain  like  Peter  weep. 
Let  mc  be  by  grace  restored. 

On  me  be  all  long- suffering  shown ; 
TVm  and  look  upon  m«,  Lord^ 

And  break  tnif  heart  qf  stone. 

'  For  thine  ovm  compassion's  sake, 

The  gracious  wonder  show ; 
Cast  my  sins  behind  tby  back. 

And  wash  me  white  as  snow. 
If  thy  bowels  now  are  stirred, 

If  now  I  would  myself  bemoan, 
7\m  and  look  upon  m«,  Lerd^ 

And  break  my  heart  of  stone. 
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Look  as  when  thy  languid  eye 

Was  closed  that  we  might  live ; 
"  Father,"  (at  the  point  to  die 

My  Sariour  gasfMBd),  "  Forgive  1  '* 
Surely  with  that  dying  word. 

He  turns,  and  looks,  and  cries,  "Tls  done  ! " 
OA,  my  bltedmg^  loving  Lord, 

Thou  brtaiCti  my  heart  of  stone  I ' 

"  That  hymn,"  Toby  -said,  "  seemed  to  put  a  new 
picture  in  his  heart  Instead  of  the  pale  face  of  the 
poor  lad  lying  lifeless  on  the  sands,  which  had  lately 
haunted  him  iiii^ht  and  day,  another  Oounteuanoe  rote 
before  him,  pOiC  and  all  but  lifeless,  but  with  the  hol- 
low eyes,  large  with  pain,  fixed  in  the  tendcrest  pity  on 
him.    He  uodezitood  that  ^<  Ood  vhu  in  Christ  reoon- 


cUing  the  uorld  unto  HiiMtlfy  He  felt  that  it  wu 
the  &ce  of  tlie  Judge  that  looked  so  tenderly  on  bim 
from  tlic  cross  ;  that  suflfering  beyond  any  he  had  ever 
dreaded  had  been  borne  for  him  by  the  Lord  Hiouelf, 
made  sin  for  him.    And  he  felt  he  was  forgiven." 

Then  all  day  liii  heart  seemed  bursting  with  the  joj 
of  reconciliation,  and  he  was  aiogiog, — 

*•  Thee  will  I  lore,  my  Joy,  my  crown, 
Thee  w\Xi  I  loTe,  my  Lord,  my  Oed, 

Thee  will  I  1ot«,  benealli  thy  frowa 
Or  smUe,  thy  sceptre  or  thy  rod: 

Wliat  though  my  flesh  and  heart  decay, 
TbMihaU  I  love  In  endkn  day." 

Eveiywhere  that  dying  face  of  his  Saviour  seemed  beiM- 
ing  on  him  in  the  fidness  of  pity  and  love,  and  tboie 
words,  '''TUdone!  Father,  forgive  /"  filled  lU  the 
world  with  musia    He  oould  see  or  hear  notiuDgdia 

'*  And  now  ?"  said  Mother. 

<<Now,  Missis,"  said  Toby,  ''I  see  aU  tbingioMe 
more,  as  they  are;  but  it  seems  as  if  ereiythingvere 
changed  inwardly,  though  the  ontaide  is  the  vat 
The  curse  is  taken  out  of  everything.  Even  thatpov 
dead  lad's  face,  I  see  it  now,  and  I  am  not  afeired.  Fv 
it  seems  to  say, '  Not  to  me,  Toby,  it's  too  late,  I  m^ 
nothing ;  not  to  me,  but  to  all  Uie  rest^  for  my«k&' 
And  the  two  Faces  seem  to  get  mixed  np  in  my  aial 
Missis,  the  poor  drowned  lad's  and  Hd  ;  and  still  tki 
words  the  dumb  lips  speak  are  the  same,  *Ifott»Mti 
all  is  well  with  Jile;  InU  to  all  the  rest,  for  Mji  tiif^ 
And  that,"  concluded  Toby,  "  is  what  I  live  in  bop* 
it'll  be  given  me  to  do,  before  I  die." 

<<  How,  Toby  ?"  said  Mother. 

"  Why,  Missis,"  he  said,  '<  I  watch  for  the  mcki 
more  than  ever  I  did  in  old  times.  I  watch  for  thecM* 
as  I  never  watched  for  the  cargoea.  And  one  of  tb«i 
days  it's  my  belief  tiie  Lord'll  give  me  to  save  wmi 
them,  and  to  see  some  poor  lifeless  souls  wake  op  to  tt 
again  up  there  by  mothei'a  fire.  And  then  I  fIttU  ^ ' 
those  two  faces  smiling  on  me  np  in  heaven,  tbe  pM^ 
drowned  lad's,  Missis,  and  the  Ueeaed  Lord's  himidt 
And  that'll  be  reward  enon^  for  an  angel,  let  aktf 
that  an  angel  could  never  know  the  shame,  and  tbe  a% 
and  the  bitter  reproadies  in  my.  heart  that  BNtaii 
like  heaven  to  me  to  dare  to  look  up  in  His  foeeikaL 

''  And  meantime  ?"  said  Mother. 

"Meantime,  Missis,"  said  Toby,  «<BnQ»*Ai 
says  that  the  end  of  all  the  command  mcBti  ef  #i 
love,  and  since  I  once  saw  that,-~thal  what  fk*^ 
Lord  LB  for  us  to  be  good  and  kind  to  each  oftB^ 
wonderful  how  many  chances  Fve  got  of  ptoMfaf 
There's  hardly  a  day  without  them." 

And  as  she  rode  home  on  the  grey  pony  Mother  i 
<'  Kitty,  our  Saviour  said,  <  The  but  shall  be  tn^m 
I  think  I  never  understood  so  well  what  He  iMtf^'j 
to-day.    As  I  left  that  poor  fellow's  cott^^  vitfc 
open  Bible  on  the  window  ledge,  it  seemed  to  ne  V| 
sacred  as  a  churdi." 
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FBOH   DEATH   TO   LIFE. 

"  It  griered  Hue  at  His  heart" 
^Then  Mid  I,  Lo,  I  come.** 


Over  against  His  Dead 
silence  :  for  the  Earth  was  dead, 

lay  upon  her  awful  bier, 
ound  in  darkness;  yea,  her  shroud  was 
>ugbt 
ind  thunders  :  for  the  Earth  had  died, 

and  at  peace,  as  tired  men  die 
)  evening;  but  as  one  who  dies 
%i  strength,  by  sudden  smiting  down, 
was  dead,  and  laid  upon  her  bier, 

Sole  Mourner,  watched  her  day  and 


God  a  Watcher  by  the  dead, 
er  in  the  Universe  for  her 
een  once  so  fair.     The  Angels  sang 
that  sad  night  when  she  lay  dead, 
d  sung  the  morning  of  her  birth, 
aloud  for  joy,  though  one  lay  dead 
'  House  which  stood  so  far  beneath 
en  heights,  with  clouds  and  stars 
«reen. 

no  funeral  march,  no  song  of  Death ; 
of  Life  and  Glory,  and  the  Sea 
rith  all  its  bright  waves,  echoed  back 
3  to  the  stany  shores  of  Heaven, 
ler,  for  in  the  dark  outer  Room 
danced  and  sang  for  dreary  joy, 


Because  Gk>d'8  so  beloved  Earth  was  dead, 
And  must  be  shortly  buried  out  of  sight 
To  perish. 

Still,— over  against  His  Dead 
GkKi  sat  in  silence. 

But,  behold  there  came 
One,  treading  softly,  to  the  House  of  Death, 
Down  from  among  the  Angels,  through  the  room. 
He  came,  as  comes  a  King,  unto  the  place 
Where  lay  the  Dead ;  and  He  laid  His  right  Hand 
Of  strength  on  her,  and  called  her  tenderly, 
Sajring,  "  Arise,  Beloved,  from  thy  sleep. 
For  I  will  ransom  thee  by  Death  to  Life; 
Arise  and  live."    And  He  did  raise  her  up 
By  His  light  Hand,  presenting  her  to  God, 
All  glorious,  as  one  who  hath  been  d^ad. 
But  hath  found  life  and  immortality. 
And  Gk)d,  the  Mighty  Gk)d,  did  there  rejoice. 
And  rest  in  His  great  love ;  for  this  His  Earth, 
Which  had  been  dead,  was  living  in  His  sight 
Therefore  He  crowned,  with  many  crowns.  His 

head 
Who  had  prevailed  to  ransom  her  from  Death ; 
And  also,  laying  joy  upon  her  head 
For  everlasting,  He  hath  made  her  Bride 
Of  Christ,  the  King. 

B.  M. 
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HISSIOHABT   EVEHIHOS    AT   HOHE. 

NO.  XVIII.— SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS— TAHITI. 


lAMMA,*'  said  Anne,  as  the  family  party 
next  met,  "  you  said  we  were  to  leave 
Y  Africa  this  evening.  But  you  have 
told  us  nothing  yet  about  the  poor 
negro  slaves,  and  what  any  missionaries 
have  tried  to  do  for  thent" 

'^  I  must  keep  that  subject  in  view 
for  some  future  evening;  just  now  I 
am  not  prepared  for  it ;  but  I  am  glad 
de  the  suggestion." 

ry  to  leave  Africa,"  said  George.  ^*  I  have 
to  look  at  the  map,  and  think  how  much 
)e  to  discover  there,  where  we  see  so  many 


(( 


Yes,  there  are  many  blanks  indeed  to  be  filled  up, 
and  the  fate  of  many  early  explorers  was  so  sad  that  it 
is  almost  wonderful  to  find  the  task  not  given  up  as 
hopeless.  And  then  to  think  of  the  slave  trade  and  all 
its  horrors!" 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  recent  discoveries  have 
been  of  a  more  cheering  nature.  There  seems  no  doubt 
now  that  great  portions  at  least  of  the  interior,  which 
we  used  to  imagine  deserts  of  burning  sand,  contain  in 
reality  immense  lakes,  fine  rivers,  abundance  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  many  inhabitants  of  various 
races  of  men.  And  although  Dr.  Livingstone's  late 
expedition,  intended  to  convey  all  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  along  with  British  commerce,  to  these  regions. 
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has  failed  for  the  present,  we  must  not  doubt  that  in 
the  good  proiddence  of  God  it  will  be  resumed  and  will 
prosper  in  the  end.  There  is  much  cheering  truth  in  a 
remark  I  have  met  with  (Dr.  Johnson's,  I  think) — Diffi- 
culties male  tuccess.  The  clouds  seem  beginning  to 
break,  which  have  so  long  darkly  hung  over  this  vast 
quarter  of  oar  globe,  and  we  can  now  hope  for  a  blighter 
ftiture  there  than  would  have  appeared  possible  twenty 
years  ago." 

''  But  we  must  say  good-bye  to  Africa  at  present,  and 
make  a  long  voyage  to  new  crtiores.'* 

''Where  are  we  going  next,  mamma?  Is  it  to 
India?" 

''  No ;  the  subject  of  missions  to  India  seems  so  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
undertake  it  At  least,  not  quite  yet  We  shall  em- 
bark at  Port  Natal,  and  sail  right  through  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  Asia  on  the  north,  then  pass  between  the 
immense  island,  or  rather  continent,  of  Australia  and 
the  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  now,  what  a  change  of 
scene!" 

"  Yes,  how  curious !  This  map  of  Polynesia  is  not 
like  any  other  in  the  atlas.  It  looks  at  first  all  sea; 
and  yet  it  is  quite  full  of  names." 

''These  are  the  names  of  numberless  islands,  or 
groups  of  islands,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 
almost  like  the  stars  in  the  midnight  sky." 

"But  are  the  islands  veiy  small,  mamma?  They 
seem  mostly  mere  dots  on  the  map." 

'*  They  are  very  various  in  size,  though  in  this  map 
that  can  hardly  be  shown,  owing  to  the  immense  extent 
of  ocean  in  proportion  to  the  land.  Some  of  the  islands 
are  many  miles  in  extent,  rnd  contain  mountains  of 
great  height,  and  most  sublime  or  picturesque  scenery. 
Others  are  more  what  we  should  call  hilly,  with  soft 
gentle  valleys ;  others,  low  and  fiat,  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  The  greater  number  seem  to  have  as 
their  foundation  masses  of  coral  rock.  You  know  what 
coral  is?" 

"  Like  Farm/s  red  necklace,"  said  Tommy. 

"  That  is  one  kind  of  coral,  my  dear,  but  not  the  most 
common.  You  have  seen  other  kinds  in  the  lobby  at 
Uncle's  house,  which  Cousin  Robert  brought  home  in 
his  ship." 

"  Stone  sponges,  mamma,  and  bits  of  stone  trees,  a 
dirty  white  colour." 

"  Not  a  bad  description.  But  you  (turning  to  George 
and  Anne),  know  that  coral  is  found  in  immense 
quantities,  and  is  the  stony  abode  of  myriatls  of  little 
creatures  who  live  in  the  seas  of  these  warm  latitudes, 
and  who,  by  some  wonderful  natural  process,  enlarge 
their  dwellings,  as  other  kinds  do  their  shells,  till  they 
reach  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  and  then  they  die." 

"  But  what  an  awful  length  of  time  it  must  have 
taken  to  make  islands  of  coral ! " 

"Yes,  the  idea  is  overwhelming,  and  sends  our 
tlioughta  hack  to  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  before  God 


had  created  man  upon  the  earth.  But  ti 
little  doubt  as  to  the  fact  I  think  I  can  r 
striking  verses  of  a  poem  by  the  America&i 
Sigoumey,  on  this  subject : — 

*Ton  on!  toll  on  1  ye  ephemeral  train. 
Who  bnUd  on  tlic  tossing  and  treacherous  mal 
Toil  on !  for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock. 
With  jonr  sand-hased  stmetnres  and  domes  ol 
Your  oolomna  the  tethomleaa  fiMintidns  larrb 
And  yonr  arches  spring  np  throo^h  the  creste 
Ton're  a  puny  race  thvs  boAiSlf  to  rear 
A  hbrlc  so  rast  In  a  realm  so  drear. 

Te  bind  the  deep  with  yonr  secret  zone, 
Tlic  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone. 
Fresh  wreaths  from  tlie  ooral  p«Tement  tftUit 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyrians  king. 
The  turf  looks  greca  where  the  hreakeraroOe 
O'er  the  whirlpool  rlp«ns  the  rind  of  gold ; 
The  sea-snatched  Ide  Is  the  home  of  men, 
And  mountains  exult  where  the  ware  hath  ht 


Te  build !  ye  Luildl  but  ye  enter  not  in, 
Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  deroured  in  I 
From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die. 
Ere  its  rerdare  gleams  forih  on  your  wearied 
As  the  cloud-crowned  pyramide'  founders  det 
Noteless  and  lost  in  oblivion  deep, 
Te  slumber  unmarked  *raid  the  watery  main. 
While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  yonr  woriu  re 

*'But  the  mountains,"  said  George,  "< 
the  work  of  the  coral  insects." 

"  No,  of  course ;  and  most  of  them  se 
volcanic  origin.  You  will  understand  mon 
year  or  two,  when  you  study  geology.  G 
islands,  both  low  and  high,  are  generally  si 
a  reef  or  broad  wall  of  coral  rock,  about  a  i 
shore,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  bulwark 
storms  of  ocean.  'Against  this  wonde 
writes  Mr.  Williams,  'the  long  rolling  ' 
Pacific  are  driven  with  terrific  violence,  an« 
one  vast  sheet  of  water  to  an  immense  bei 
their  foaming  tops  with  a  majestic  power, 
against  this  rocky  bulwark,  spend  their  hai 
ance  upon  its  surface.  The  spray,  £rom 
of  these  billows,  frequently  rises  to  so  grea 
to  present  a  beautiful  marine  rainbow.  T 
the  lake,  between  the  reef  and  the  shore,  f 
transparent,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  and  o 
sides  of  the  banks  that  are  seen  beneath  i 
the  water,  a  most  enchanting  picture  pi 
for  coral  of  every  variety,  of  every  shape, 
hue,  is  seen  intermingled  in  rich  profoski 
to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  ^  subn 
garden  or  shrubbery  of  exquisite  beauty ; 
the  tortuous  branches  of  the  madrepor 
spreading  leaves  of  other  corals,  the  zebra 
of  every  colour  and  size,  ore  seen  gambolin* 
security.* " 

"  Mamma,  how  beautiful  that  must  be  I 

"  Here  is  a  description  by  the  same  mia 
of  the  mountainous  or  volcanic  islands  :— 

'^ '  These  islands  are  from  two  thousanc 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
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e  taid  to  be  about  fifteen  thousand  feet  in 
he  islandfi  of  this  class,  with  but  few  excep- 
Tuly  splendid.  The  immense  mountains  rise 
from  their  base,  till  their  lofty  summits  are 
he  clouds  of  heaven ;  some  are  broken  into  a 
antastic  shapes ;  here  a  pyramid  piercing  the 
there  a  spire  presenting  its  apex  above  the 
ids  by  which  it  is  girt ;  and  tben  you  see  a 
I  rock  lifting  itself  up  in  solemn  grandeur,  and 
ike  the  mouldering  battlements  of  some  im- 
le,  over  your  head.  The  sides  of  these  mibg- 
eights  are  clothed  with  bri^it  verdure  of 
des.  Beauty,  grandeur,  wildness,  and  sub- 
BO  fantastically  blended  and  contrasted,  as  to 
most  varied  and  delightful  feelings.  Then 
he  ocean  beneath  you,  stretching  away  in 
majesty,  until  it  appears  to  embrace  the 
the  distance.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
&nd  luxuriant  valleys,  intermingled  with  the 
iad-fruit  tree,  the  banana,  and  many  other 
>ductions,  some  of  which  ar&  trees  of  gigantic 
d  richest  foliage,  all  equally  beautiful,  but 
ig  its  own  hue,  firom  the  darkest  shade  to 
e  lightest  tint  The  plumes  of  the  cocoa-nut 
)pping  the  whole,  and  waving  majestically  to 
^  breeze  from  the  ocean,  give  an  exquisite 
le  landseape.*  *' 

a  paradise !"  said  George.    ''  And  I  know 
e  is  good  too,  for  I  have  read  about  it  in 
)yages.'  What  a  delightful  place  for  mission- 
lifferent  from  frozen  Greenland,  or  burning 
stormy  Patagonia.    But,  to  b»  sure,  much 
snd  on  the  people ;  and  I  think  I  have  beard 
were  cannibals  in  some  of  the  islands.'' 
is  that  ?  **  said  Tommy. 
i  who  eat  one  another,— who  would  eat  you 
'  as  if  you  were  lambs  or  chickens." 
looked  much  dismayed, 
ear,"  said  his  mother, ''  there  are  such  dreadr 
k)ne  where  the  people  know  nothing  of  Jesus." 
e  will  never  go  there,  mamma  ?" 
leed  have  no  fear  of  that,  unless  you  and 
ben  you  are  older,  wish  to  become  missiaa- 
go  to  teach  the  people." 
,  mamma!" 

^ell,  not  unless  you  wish  it ;  and  yet  many 
onaries  have  gone,  and  willingly  risked  their 
ier  to  tell  tliese  unhap]^  savages  about  the 
We  shall  hear  some  veiy  interesting  stories 
a  presently.  But  in  the  island  we  shall  first 
eople  were  not  cannibals,  although  they  were 
and  wicked.  Look,  George  and  Anne,  at  the 
.  Tou  see,  when  you  examine  it  more  closely,, 
ilands  are  arranged  in  groups,  something  like 
Uations  in  a  map  of  the  heavens.  Look  about 
7  and  longitude  150,  and  you  will  find  the 
lands." 
lere  they  are.** 


"What  is  the  name  of  the  largest?" 
<<  Tahiti.    Is  that  Captain  Ck)ok's  Otaheite  ?" 
"  It  is.    It  was  first  diBcovered  by  a  Captain  Wall  is 
rather  more  one  hundred  years  age>  and  then  visited 
by  Ci^tain  Cook.    It  is  a  most  beautiful  island  of  the 
mountainous  class,  lo  the  shape  of  two  peninsulas;  one 
half  dicular,  about  twenty  miles  round;  the  other 
sixteen  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.    I  believe  the 
population  is  now  about  10,000." 
^  Had  they  any  religion,  or  none,  like  theBechuanas  T 
**  When  the  missionaries  first  went  there  the  people 
worshipped  all  mtmues  of  idols,  literally  'stocks  and 
stones,'  for  they  weit-  made  of  both  wood  and  stone. 
Besides  these  they  worshipped  various  birds,  fish,  and 
even  insects,  and  also  the  spirits  of  departed  chiefis. 
They  had  temples  and  priests  attached  to  the  idols, 
and  the  worship  was  of  the  most  cruel,  degrading  kind." 
'*  Had  they  any  sacrifices  or  offerings  ?" 
"  Tes,  i^enty ;  and  often  many  human  victims,  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  others  who  could  not  defend 
tiiemselves,  or  to  whom  the  chie&  or  priests  had  taken 
a  dislike.    Often  an.  unhappy  traveller  or  visitor  would 
be  murdered  without  the  slightest  warning,  and  his 
body  carried  to  the  idoL    The  number  of  such  sacrifices 
is  said  to  have  sometimes  been  quite  appalling." 

*'  Mamma^  then  they  must  be  a  cruel  people,  quite 
different  from  what  we  would  have  expected  in  these 
beautiful  parts  of  the  world." 

''Yes;  before  Christianity  was  introduced  among 
them  they  were  wicked  to  a  degree  we  are  shocked  even 
to  hear  of  now.  The  wemen  were  considered  inferior 
beings,  to  be  treated  with  every  kind  of  degradation  *, 
and,,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked, '  wherever  woman  is 
a  slave,  man  is  a  savage.*  And  the  poor  babies  were 
very  often  killed  as  soon  as  they  were  bom." 

"Mamma!"  exclaimed  Tommy,  "  who  could  kill  the 
babies?" 

"  Tou  may  well  ask^  dear;  and  really  it  is  such  a 
shodcing  mibject  that  I  do  not  like  to  say  more  about  it." 
"  But  the  babies  would  go  to  heaven  ?" 
''Surely  we  may  believe  that,  after  what  our  dear 
Saviour  has  said  about  little  children.  But  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  or  speak  of  the  dreadful  things  done  in 
heathen  lands.  And  somehow  I  think  these  sins  must 
appear  even  more  shocking  and  unnatural  in  such  beau- 
tiful scenes  as  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  than  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa  among  lions  and  hyenas.  But  it 
all  shows  us  how  tnily  the  Bible  tells  us  that  the  sinful 
hearts  of  men  are  by  nature  the  same  everywhere, '  de- 
ceitful above  aU  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 

"  Wlio  sent  the  first  missionaries  to  the  South  Seas  T" 
said  Anne. 

"  When  the  London  Society  was  formed^  the  question 
oi  course  arose  where  its  first  attempts  at  mission  work 
ought  te  be  made.  AimI  firom  the  delightful  accounts 
which  recent  voyagers  had  given  o£  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  as  to  scenery  and  climate  and  the  apparent 
readiness  of  the  natives  to  treat  European  visitors  well, 
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it  was  determined,  after  much  deliberation,  to  b^n  with 
this  field  of  labour,  as  being  the  most  hopeful,  and  quite 
unoccupied.  At  this  time,  as  I  told  you  before,  there 
was  a  deep  interest  for  the  heathen  awakened  among 
Christians  all  over  Britain.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
readily  subscribed,  and  men  and  women  willingly  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  mission  service.  The  London 
Directors  purchased  a  vessel  called  the  Duff  for  £5000; 
and  Captain  Wilson,  a  Christian  officer,  whose  conver- 
sion and  personal  history  had  been  very  remarkable, 
offered  himself  as  her  commander,  and  was  accepted. 
And  on  the  morning  of  August  10, 1796,  the  2)t^  sailed 
from  London,  with  a  new  flag  bearing  on  a  purple 
ground  the  device  of  three  silver  doves,  each  carrying 
an  olive  branch,  hoisted  at  the  top-gallant  mast;  while 
on  the  deck  stood  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of 
whom  had  their  wives  by  their  side,  all  leaving  home 
and  friends  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  far 
distant  shores  !  The  morning  was  fine,  and  after  the 
last  tearful  adieus  were  given  to  friends  on  shore,  all 
on  board  joined  in  singing  a  hymn  as  they  slowly  sailed 
down  the  river." 

"Bravo!"  said  George,  "twenty-nine  missionaries! 
how  different  from  Egede,  or  George  Schmidt,  or  even 
l)oor  Captain  Gardiner !  That  was  beginning  a  mission 
in  the  right  way." 

"  We  must  not  judge  too  soon  of  any  new  undertak- 
ing, especially  in  times  of  excitement.  Some  of  these 
missionaries  had  not  sufficiently  '  counted  the  cost,'  and 
were  not  found  fit  for  the  unknown  trials  and  tempta- 
tions that  lay  before  them.  We  shall  see  this  as  we  go 
on  with  their  story.  Captain  Wilson  intended  to  double 
Cape  Horn  and  reach  the  Pacific  by  that  way,  but  the 
winds  were  contrary,  and  he  changed  his  route,  sailing 
through  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  past  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  as  we  have  done.  Thus  the  voyage 
was  a  tedious  one.  We  can  imagine  the  joy  of  all  on 
board  when  at  length  the  beautiful  islands  for  which  they 
were  bound  appeared  in  view.  They  approached  Tahiti 
on  a  Sabbath  morning,  March  4, 1797.  How  eagerly 
must  the  mission  party  have  gazed  on  the  lovely  and 
sublime  scenery  of  their  futiu-e  home !  Crowds  of  natives 
immediately  came  off  in  boats  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
and  offer  fruit  and  other  provisions  for  barter.  They 
were  much  surprised  and  disappointed  on  being  told 
that  this  was  a  sacred  day,  on  wliich  no  business  could  be 
done.  A  number,  however,  remained  on  board  the 
Duff,  and  seemed  much  impressed  by  the  devotional 
services  at  which  they  were  present.  Strange  to  say, 
there  were  also  two  European  visitors,  Swedish  sailors, 
who  were  living  in  Tahiti,  one  having  deserted  his  ves- 
sel, the  other  having  been  shipwrecked.  They  were 
wicked  men,  who  proved  in  the  end  enemies  to  the 
mission,  but  at  first  were  of  use  as  interpreters,  &c., 
having  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  the  native  language 
and  knowledge  of  their  customs." 

"  And  how  were  the  missionaries  received  when  they 
landed  next  day?" 


"Most  kindly;  all  the  people  seemed  gj 
them,  and  the  young  king  and  queen  met  the 
on  men's  shoulders." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Tommy,  "  were  they  JM 
not  able  to  walk  ?" 

"  No;  it  was  the  custom  there  to  carry  roy 
in  this  way,  that  they  might  not  tread  the  gi 
common  people." 

"A  most  uncomfortable  kind  of  locomot 
George ;  "  how  funny  they  must  have  looked 

"  Almost  everything  seemed  new  and  strai 
Christian  visitors ;  some  things  funny ^  as 
others  shocking  and  distressing.  However, 
thankful  for  their  kind  reception,  and  agre 
prised  to  find  that  a  large  wooden  house  had 
on  the  island,  for  an  English  captain,  who  hai 
some  time  before,  and  whom  the  natives  e: 
return.  This  house  the  king  willingly  gave ; 
of  the  missionaries,  and  also  a  large  tract  ' 
cultivate  or  build  upon.  In  making  these  am 
one  of  the  Swedish  sailors  acted  as  interpret! 
whole  affair  was  conducted  at  a  public  assem 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  native  chiefs  rei 
stood  the  promises  they  made.  They  were 
get  Europeans  settled  among  them,  in  order 
the  articles  and  learn  the  arts  which  they  v 
enough  to  perceive  would  be  of  importance 
selves  and  their  people.  But  their  conduct «. 
that  they  had  no  real  desire  to  know  anyth 
new  religion,  which  their  visitors  at  once  en 
to  explain  to  them." 

"  Did  all  the  missionaries  remain  in  Tahiti 

"  No ;  but  a  large  proportion  did.  Eighteen 
five  of  whom  were  married." 

"  Were  they  all  ministers  ?" 

"  No,  only  four  of  them  were  ordained  mini 
others,  pious  men,  able  to  work  in  many  us 
One  was  a  surgeon.  It  was  then  settled  tha 
should  proceed  to  some  of  the  other  island 
sailing,  the  missionaries  held  a  solemn  service 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry  two  of  those 
going  to  the  new  field.  A^number  of  na 
Pomare,  the  father  of  the  young  king,  we 
part  of  the  time.  *At  ten  o'clock,'  one  of 
writes,  *  we  called  the  natives  together  under 
of  some  shady  trees  near  our  house,  and  a 
being  placed,  Pomare  was  requested  to  seat 
it  with  the  brethren,  the  rest  of  the  natives  s 
sitting  in  a  circle  round  us.  Mr.  Cover  then 
them  from  the  words  of  St  John,  "  God  so 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  tl 
ever  belie veth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
everlasting  life,"  the  Swede  inter|>reting  » 
sentence  as  he  spoke.  The  Otaheitans  were 
attentive.  After  service,  Pomare  took  bro' 
by  the  hand,  and  pronounced  the  word  of  a] 
"Myty,  myty."  Being  asked  if  he  had  i 
what  was  said,  he  replied,  "  There  were  no  s 
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in  Otaheite ;  and  they  were  not  to  be  learned  at 
e,  but  that  he  would  wait  the  coming  of  the  Eatooa" 
•d).  Desiring  to  know  if  he  might  be  permitted  to 
STkd  again,  he  was  told,  Yes. ....  About  three  o'clock 
t  ordination  solemnitj  of  the  brethren  Kelso  and 
trris  took  place. ....  The  communion  closed  the  ser- 
e,  ivhich  was  to  us  all  a  most  refreshing  and  cheering 
iinance;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  bread-fruit  of 
aheite  was  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  broken  body  of 
X  Xiord,  and  received  in  commemoration  of  bis  dying 


>» 


re. 

'^  How  interesting  that  first  communion  must  have 
•en!  What  is  the  bread-fruit?" 
^  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  beautiful  tree  which  grows  in  all 
e  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  wood  furnishes  valuable 
nlwr  for  all  purposes;  the  bark  is  manufactured  into 
Exnd  of  doth;  and  a  sort  of  gum,  which  flows  from  the 
^^  when  pierced,  is  also  very  useful.  But  the  fruit 
ty  be  called  'the  staff  of  life'  for  the  South  Sea 
AAders.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  melon,  with  a 
ok,  rough  rind,  growing  on  a  short,  thick  stalk, 
ttcn  ripe  it  is  yellow,  and  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are 
ca  dark  green,  and  quite  glossy  like  our  evergreens, 
can  fancy  how  beautiful  the  golden  fruit  appears 
iong  them.  There  are  two  or  even  three  crops  in  the 
ft-r.  The  people  never  eat  the  bread-fruit  raw,  but 
^pare  it  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  baking  in  an  oven 
Ideated  stones.  When  baked  it  has  a  spongy  appear- 
ce,  something  like  our  loaf  bread,  and  a  sweetish 
it>e.  It  is  a  principal  article  of  food  with  the  natives, 
t  they  have  also  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  and 
Setables." 

'*  Have  they  beef  and  mutton  too  ?"  asked  Tommy. 
**  2?^o ;  when  the  missionaries  went,  almost  the  only 
^msX  food  was  pigs  and  dogs." 
**Dogs!  how  shocking!"  was  the  general  exclama- 

**  We  do  not  like  the  idea,  but  if  delicately  fed  I 
Ppose  a  young  dog  would  be  as  tender  as  a  pig ;  and 
^y  did  not  make  pets  of  their  dogs  as  we  do." 
Htlttle  Fanny  asked  if  they  had  no  milk. 
'*  You  would  not  like  to  go  where  there  is  no  milk, 
^ny  ?    Well,  the  South  Sea  islanders  get  their  milk 
**ia  the  trees,  as  well  as  their  bread." 
**  Prom  the  trees,  mamma?" 
'  Yes ;  at  particular  seasons  there  is  a  delicious  juice 
^^  milk,  in  the  cocoa  nuts,  which  grow  in  great  abun- 
^^ce  there.    One  nut  could  give  a  large  tumbler  of 
*^k  to  a  thirsty  little  girl  or  boy." 
^'But  we  could  not  break  the  hard  shell." 
''  Ko,  my  dear,  and  so  the  milk  is  only  there,  at  least 
ifiQch  of  it,  when  the  shell  is  young  and  soft.    I  could 
^  you  a  great  deal  more  about  the  remarkable  trees 


and  plants  which  Grod  has  made  to  grow  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  for  the  good  of  the  people  who  live  there. 
But  we  must  speak  about  the  missionaries  now.  Captain 
Wilson  sailed  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  which  we  see  on 
the  map  to  the  west  of  Tahiti,  and  settled  ten  mission- 
aries at  Tongatabu.  Then  he  visited  the  Marquesas, 
to  the  north,  where  one  missionary  remained." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  bold  man,"  said  George.  "  I 
hope  he  succeeded." 

''We  shall  leave  him  for  the  present,  hoping  the 
best  Captain  Wilson  returned  to  Tahiti  early  in 
August,  and  spent  a  month  with  his  friends  there.  He 
found  all  things  prospering  as  well  as  could  be  expected ; 
the  people  friendly,  delighted  with  the  forge,  carpentei's 
shop,  and  such  useful  arts.  Only  one  of  the  missionaries 
had  lost  heart  and  wished  to  return  to  England.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  this  was  the  doctor." 

**  Oh,"  said  George,  "he  had  not  been  a  doctor  of  the 
right  sort,  like  Richard  Williams." 

"  Not  like  him,  certainly.  But  the  other  missionaries, 
although  more  aware  of  the  difficulties  before  them, 
and  the  terrible  sins  of  the  heathen  around,  were  hope- 
ful and  cheerful,  enjoying  good  health,  and  endeavouring 
to  learn  the  language." 

"Was  it  difficult?" 

"  Extremely  so ;  every  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and 
often  one  is  so  like  another  that  it  takes  long  practice 
to  distinguish  them." 

"  Then  Captain  Wilson  would  return  to  England  in 
good  spirits  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  he  gave  such  a  report  that  all  Oliristians 
at  home  were  filled  with  hope  and  joy.  The  London 
Directors  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  then 
resolved  to  send  out  a  new  party  of  missionaries  to  the 
South  Seas,  as  soon  as  Uie  Ihtf  could  be  got  ready  for 
another  voyage.  There  was  no  want  in  those  days 
either  of  men  or  money.  But  while  this  new  party  is 
getting  ready,  we  must  stop  for  this  evening,  and  hope 
to  hear  more  about  them  next  Sabbath." 

"  This  has  been  a  delightful  evening,  mamma;  such  a 
pleasant  story,  such  a  good  beginning !  I  hope  it  will 
continue  the  same." 

"  We  cannot  expect  that,"  said  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  and 
I  believe  wc  ought  hardly  to  wish  it.  Remember  tiiis 
as  a  lesson  through  life,  my  children,  that-  no  really 
great  undertaking  was  ever  easili/  accomplished.  An. I 
also  be  sure  that  we  can  never  find  our  great  Enemy  o.T 
his  guard,  or  take  him  by  surprise,  as  he  so  often  docs 
with  us.  He  was  not  asleep  then  at  Tahiti,  and  no 
doubt  we  shall  hear  next  Sabbath  too  much  of  his 
'  devices '  against  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  the  trutlis 
they  were  seeking  to  make  known." 
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HEKEAFTER. 

Ff«m  the  German  of  ThUueh. 

tliuD  hut  ipinc  to  Ood,  li  thjr  hart  imil  iplcil  In 
litMrijr  (It  boundlBi,  »  'ul  b(fgn  tbu  ]i(« 


^E  journe;  on  dail;  bete  through  tears, 
■  anil  wants,  and  doubts,  and  pains,  and 
Dirg,^t  might  teem  &a  if  moitnl 
were  inseparable  from  this  bitUr 
inheritance ;  and  yet  each  one  feels  in 
^  liis  inmost  soul—"  No,  it  cannot,  it 
will  not  renuun  thiu  Tor  eier  1 "  Still, 
had  the  ivord  of  Ood  not  ^ren  ns  the  testimonj,  we 
might  not  dare  to  trust  the  voice  of  our  heart ;  for  wo\itil 
not  our  hopes  have  been  the  offspring  of  our  wishM  J 
But  now  we  know  it  true ;— for  all  who  have  received 
grace  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  Qod,  a  time  is  coming 
when  the  tuiU  and  tean  of  tho  days  that  are  pust  shall 
be  thought  of  no  more.  Arise,  afflicted  heart !  whatever 
now  oppresses  thee,  look  forward  to  that  future,  when 
all  sorrow  shall  eink  as  into  the  ocean  deptlis !  "  The 
former  things  are  passed  away,"  »bj8  the  prophet's  voice, 
—the  whole  system  of  things  to  which  poin  and  sorrow 
belong  shall  tie  behind  us  like  a  morning  dream,  and 
nothing  romaio  except  those  "  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousness" which  spring  from  sanctified  discipline. 

But  shall  there  indeed  remain  no  species  of  sorrow, 
not  even  gentle  sadness  and  longing  (Wthnvuih  und 
SehntucfU),  thoK  most  tender  buds  on  the  tree  of  pain? 
Shall  there  be  no  hrther  goal  still  to  be  reached,  and 
therefore  no  longing  desires  after  it  ?  Shall  there  be  no 
remembrance  mora  of  the  waf  through  the  land  of  sin 
and  tears,  by  which  ne  have  gained  the  land  of  freedom  ? 
and  because  no  remembrance,  therefore  no  lad  menioriea 
of  the  past?  Such  and  similar  questions  rise  in  the 
heart  which  looks  by  faith  beyond  the  land  of  its  pil- 
grimage. For  myself,— I  believe  that  indeed  every  kind 
of  sorrew  shall  be  ended,  alike  the  sadness  of  remen:- 
brance  anH  the  sadness  of  desire. 

Yet  surely  the  journey  through  the  tears  and  sins  of 
earth  wo  shall  not  forget,— how  could  we,  since  it  was 
dso  the  way  through  an  ocean  of  mercy  f  Shall  we 
then  look  back  open  it  with  sadness,  as  if  not  quite 
satisfied,  as  if  there  were  still  the  feeling  that  ire  would 
rather  have  taken  another  path  than  that  which  we 
have  actually  troddcD  ?  No  ;  I  consider,  if  a  child  of 
Qod  here  below  has  the  right,  on  the  bed  of  pain  and 
death,  to  exclaim  with  undoubting  joy, "  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory  I  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  0 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?'*  and  "  He  hath  done  all 
things  well !"  how  much  more  shall  we  aay  this  when, 
not  by  faith  alone,  but  in  reality,  we  behold  the  victory 
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won !  When  &om  the  throne  above,  on  whicb  the 
Father  shall  make  those  ait  with  Christ  who  tbiou^ 
him  have  become  c«nqueron,  we  consider  all  the  joit 
journey  in  the  light  of  heaven,  then  we  shall  eidtiai 
without  any  doubt,  "He  hath  done  all  thingiweli:' 
We  shall  indeed  saj  to  onnelvei  that  on  the  ny  n 
bave  done  much  evil ;  yet  in  the  cwiBcioauwaa  that  (hm 
sin  hath  abouuded  grace  bath  much  more  abomideil, 
none  shall  wish  to  have  taken  another  patii  tbsB  t'a 
own.  Oh,  then,  if  anything  whatever  remain  of  Ihe 
sadneas  which  we  feel  here,  while  we  see  not  tbe  end  ^ 
all,  it  shall  only  be  in  the  deep  humility  with  which  « 
shall  for  ever  give  to  Ood  alone  the  pnuae  and  gloij! 

Then,  where  He  is  all  in  all,  »n  there  be  any  rocn 
for  the  feelings  of  want  or  desire  1    When  thepnjetof     | 
the  Saviour  when  on  eartk  for  hit  Church  has  been  folj 
accomplished—"  And  the  gloiy  which  thou  gava*  w  I     ] 
have  given  them  ;  that  they  may  be  ww,  even  at «  m     1 
one :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  roe,  that  they  may  be  mif 
perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  Uxo     1 
faaat  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  at  thou  bait  land    J 
me  " — when  all  are  made  like  unto  the  image  of  the  Sod    | 
of  God,  what  can  be  wanting  to  them  ?— what  can  litj    1 
yet  long  after )    We  shall  see  God,  the  perfertiM  "f 
good,— what  can  we  more  desire  1    "And  his  senvB 
shall  serve  him  ;  and  they  shall  aee  hia  face;  and  h* 
name  shall  be  in  their  fimheads.    And  then  ihiB  I* 
no  night  there  ;  and  they  need  no  candle,  ntttbtrli^ 
of  the  sun;  for  the  Lord  Qod  giveth  them  li^:  »> 
they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"     This  it  tta  '*•' 
which  "  remwneth"  for  the  people  of  Qod,— notiniw* 
the  rest  of  the  grave,  for  that  is  death,  but  a  qdet  8tl>-    , 
bathrest,  in  which  the  true  work  of  thesoulbegiot-  ^^• 
he  who  even  here  in  the  land  of  faith  haa  learned  ko*  t^ 
look  with  the  eye  of  faith,— he  who  has  known  tbe  boot 
when  that    ye  has  gawd  on  its  highest  good  ■ittiW 
ever  beii^  "  eataatied  with  seeing,"— ho  can  teeti^  tW 
there  is  ft  rest  in  God,  which  it  the  highest  and  nobldt 
action  of  the  louL    But  may  not  even  t^  btoetwlw 
of  this  noblest  spiritual  enjoyment  become  wwiiBtta  A 
last  1    So  some  hare  questioned  ;  bat  he  who  can  lA 
this  has  yet  to  learn  how  even  onearth  tbeaoalbybitk 
can  behold  Ood  and  rest  in  him.     Yon  fear  mcawtoliyl 
{EinerUi)  yes,  that  you  might  fear,  were  it  hut  the  MC 
tinuance  of  a  portion  which  cannot  fiU  the  soul,  to  that 
it  mutt  become  weary,  and  long  for  tome  higher  good. 
But  how,  when  it  it  a  poaieision  which  compraa  w 
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when  the  soul  is  wholly  filled  and  satisfied, 
reary  ?~-how  shall  the  time  appear  long  ? 
lot  rather  experienced  that  the  more  this 
d,  the  more  time  seems  to  have  acquired 
then,  when  all  harriers  shall  be  removed, 
^  are  past,— *'  there  shall  be  time  no 
ill  vanish  before  the  fiUness  of  sight  and 

lever  heard  the  story  of  Peter  Forsche- 
ister  brother?* 

Father  Forschegmnd  one  day 
forth  to  meditate  and  pray ; 
oister  walls  he  left  behind, 
award  rored,  with  pensiTe  mind. 
I  with  her  beauties  filled  the  land, 
ine  and  song  on  either  hand : — 
r  wondrons.  Lord,  thy  gifts  appear, 
hanging  with  the  oircling  year ! 
f  has  Spring  her  jewels  spread, 
Sammer  in  her  steps  will  tread  ; 
ftll  her  gold  rich  Autumn  pours, 
r  his  silver,  crystal  stores ; — 
les  such  as  these  we  share, 
1  poor  world  of  sin  and  care, 
shall  it  be  upon  Thy  face 
ghout  eternity  to  gaze  1 
it— for  ereT—alioays  so- 
ot the  bliss  oppressive  grow  1 
ty  1  that  awful  word — 
)  not  seem  toe  Urngt  0  Lord  1 
Holy  Spirit,  to  mine  aid  ! " 
the  good  Father  mused  and  prayed. 

Q  such  thoughts,  he  onward  strayed 
gh  the  dark  firs  and  forest  shade ; 
looked,  and  lo !  a  wondrous  scene 
ms,  with  myrtle  bowers  between ; 
rom  a  tree  of  beauty  rare 
ial  muaic  filled  the  air : 
1  had  come  from  Paradise, 
lang  a  tale  of  heavenly  bliss, 
9et,  tCat  when  it  caught  his  ear, 
ather  could  not  choose  but  hear ; 
Lstening,  his  very  heart 
d  stol'n  away  by  magle  art, — 
ig  that  soft,  enchanting  lay, 
ture's  resurrection  day. 
Heaven  a  golden,  heading  dew 
g,  and  making  all  things  new ; 
every  bond  and  fetter  breaking, 
new  life  and  light  awaking, 
e  old  clouds  and  shadows  vanished, 
e  old  sins  and  sorrows  banished, 
rth  to  heaven  such  praises  bringing, 
ingelfl  paused  to  hear  the  singing  :  — 
sweetly  told  the  heavenly  bird. 


om  Scbubert'i  **  Eriahlang  in  Prozs." 


Transported,  Father  Peter  heard  ; 

At  length  perceived  the  sun  was  low. 

And  sighing,  roused  himself  to  go : 

"  Thanks,  minstrel,  for  thy  soothing  strain ; 

Meet  me  to-morrow  here  again." 

He  crossed  the  palm  and  myrtle  glade. 

Then  through  the  oaks'  and  fir-trees'  shade. 

And  quickly  found  himself  again 

Within  the  convent's  old  domain. 

Still  flowed  the  stream  and  smiled  each  flower 

As  when  he  passed  that  morning  hour ; 

But  as  the  cloisters  rose  to  view. 

Something  there  seemed  of  strange  and  new ; — 

He  eroised  the  threshold,  gained  the  stair,— 

A  youthful  Brother  met  him  there : 

"  Friend,  who  are  you,  and  whither  come! 

A  stranger,  yet  so  much  at  home  1 " 

"Why,  Peter  Forsch^rnnd  should  here. 

If  anywhere,  at  home  appear.** 

"  Forschegrnnd  1"  cries  the  other ;  '*  well. 

That  is  a  likely  tale  to  tell ! 

More  than  a  thousand  years  ago 

He  was  a  Brother  here,  I  know; 

And  still  around  our  fire  is  told 

That  legend  of  the  times  of  old, — 

How  the  good  monk,  one  summer  day 

Went  forth  to  meditate  and  pray; 

But  long  the  Brothers  watched  in  vain, 

And  prayed,  for  his  return  again. 

For  never  more  on  earthly  ground 

Was  the  lamented  Father  found. 

Some  angel,  doubtless,  from  on  high 

Caught  him,  like  Enoch,  to  the  sky." 

A  while  the  Father  stood  amazed, — 
Then  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven  he  raised : 
"  0  God  !  how  plain  is  now  revealed 
The  folly  in  this  heart  concealed ! 
Thy  sinful  servant  dared  to  deem 
Btemity  too  long  might  seem. 
Spent  in  the  sunshine  of  Thy  fisoe. 
In  showing  forth  Thine  endless  praise ; 
And  yet,  when  Thou  didst  condescend 
One  heavenly  messenger  to  send. 
Only  a  bird  from  Paradise, 
Singing  of  resurrection  bliss, 
While  hearing  that  enchanting  lay. 
As  if  but  half  a  summer  day, 
A  thousand  yean  have  passed  away  ( 
What  shall  it  be,  what  shall  it  be 
To  know  the  blest  reality  1 
When  my  own  eyes  my  Lord  behold. 
My  fitlthless  heurt  no  longer  cold  I 
Who  questions  bow  the  hours  fly  past. 
When  each  seems  brighter  than  the  last  ? 
Unheeded  by  the  saints  above. 
In  the  full  beams  of  light  and  lore. 
Before  Thine  everlasting  throne 
Time  and  Eternity  roll  on  1 " 

U.  L.  L. 
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miBratore  I  aj  imlo  jon.  All  minnir  of  lin  ud  Wuph 

not  tw  forEJien  anLo  men.    And  «tia>«i»  ipukcUi  ■ 

-onl  usiliul  Ih.  Son  ot  n.»n.  It  .h.U  be  IOr(lT«  Um:  bt  ■baone 

lC>liiM  ins  Holy  Obort,  It  .hull  not  bg  forglTen  him.  n. 

Uier  In  ILh  world,  nclllut  In  Iba  110M  to  eoDW.-— HiiT.  nil.  »l,  B. 

Vntlj  I H7  nnto  70a,  All  ilni  ilull  In  forjliBn  unto  th 

tbM  (lull  bluphmns  vdut  Uia  Uolf  GluM  luth  one 

u  naclian  iplilL-'-llAU  lU.  M-aO. 

ADd  vtaoBenr  ih«ll  •peilt  ■  word  icilDit  Ihn  Son  of  m. 

u,  It  ibiU  ba  brglTCD  hlm;  bat  BUa  bim  UM  bli^timMli  ipM 

(ihnit  11  Stall  not  b*  fttrflToiL"— Ldi»  xlL  10. 

*r  were  neeJless  to  den;  the  Jifficultj  of  tbeae 
passages.  Mid  preBumptuou)  to  suppose 
that  tre  could  throw  any  nev  light  upon 
the  iat«rpret&lion  of  them.  The  ablest 
divines,  and  those  to  whom  "the  Spirit 
who  searchetb  all  things,  ;ea,  the  de^ 
things  of  Ood,"  has  imparted  cleanet 
spiritual  discemment,  that  the;  "alight  know  the 
things  tliat  are  freely  given  to  us  of  Ood,"  have,  in 
"  comparing  spiritu&l  things  vith  spiritual,"  been  care- 
ful to  inquire  with  trembling  what  is  here  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  We  would  therefore  be  read;  to  refialti  from 
entering  on  the  subject  before  us,  did  we  not  feel  that 
we  must  seek  "  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  OoJ," 
and  must  "  keep  back  nothing  that  is  piofitable." 
Wherefore,  as  the  passages  occur  to  us  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  lecturiug,  and  as  they  have  been  to  many 
sincere  inquirers  the  ocosion  of  much  spiritual  per- 
plexity, we  shall,  with  personal  diffidence  uid  with 
trust  in  the  Lord's  help,  endeavour  to  unfold  the 
doctrine  and  the  lessons  contained  in  them,  in  as  per- 
spicuous and  simple  a  manner  as  possible ;  sedulously 
confining  ounelves  to  Scriptural  eiposition,  and  alto- 
gether avoiding  theological  discussion  and  controversy. 
But  it  may  be  needful,  In  the  outset,  to  make  two  ob- 
servations on  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  these  passages. 
In  Matt.  sii.  32,  wcread  that  the  blasphemy  spoken 
of  "  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  worid  to  come."  Does  this  language  give  any 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  sins,  unfoipven  in  this 
worid,  may  be  forgiven  in  the  next  ?  By  do  means : 
this  mode  of  speech  seems  to  have  reference  to  Lev. 
zxiv.  16,  where  we  are  told  that,  under  the  Law,  every 
one  who  bUuphemtd  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  surely 
to  be  put  t«  death.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  ■ 
blasphemer  was  not  unpardonable  before  Ood  in  refer- 
ence to  his  portion  in  the  next  vwld,  altbongh  being 
stoned  to  death  without  mercy  was  his  fixed  portion  in 
Ihit.  The  divine  law  pronounced  that  the  convicted 
btasphemer  must  die;  but  divine  mercy  was  equally 
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explicit  in  the  declaration  that,  upon  repenting  m  tt 
died,  he  should  find  pardon  of  Ood— a  paidoa  ajt^ 
in  the  world  to  come,  thou^  not  eitaiiud  there  KA 
for  the  blasphemer  spoken  of  in  tbo  text,  there  ii  M 
such  forgiveness.  Just  as  if  our  Lord  hadwdutki 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,— Te  know  thtt  the  Ur, ' 
which  ye  are  sealous,  unpardonably  pDnitbei  tiaj 
blasphemy  with  death  "in  thi»  vorld;"  but  1  *■ 
tell  you  of  a  more  fatal  blasphemy,  which  is  etoHllr 
unpvdonable,  and  whose  pDnishmeot  u  "  m  tit  w" 

Again,  in  Mark  iii.  29,  we  read  that  he  who  ii  pitT 
of  this  blasphemy  "  is  in  danger  (^  eternal  damoUi*' 
Does  this  soften  down  the  meftning  at  the  ym^ 
declaration  that  be  "  hath  never  foiKivencH,"  miki( 
it  only  amount  to  the  statement  (bat  heisiainMs'' 
(^an^n*  of  being  eternally  loitl  No:  this  last  statM^ 
is  true  of  every  unbelieving  sinuei,  to  wham  thn  ^ 
nevertheless,  both  hope  and  offer  of  pardon.  W* 
literal  meaning  of  the  ezpresnoo  "in  ianfft^^ 
that  be  is  a  subject  of— that  he  is  bound  tt-^^ 
ke  Aim  in  Aim  eternal  damnation.  Theaml^' 
used  in  Heb.  ii.  IE,  to  designate  tools  aIiN(tr>^ 
bondage,  and  not  merely  tn  dmtger  of  becMUV^ 
being  rendered  in  our  authorised  TeiaiOD,  "^9^  ** 
bondage."  And  hence  the  statement  that  tti  ^ 
phcmer  of  the  Holy  Qhoit  is  "  in  danger  eC  ' ' 
subject  of  "eternal  damnation,"  most  beiiawe''" 
strong  and  peremptory  asaevemtion  that  he  "■laAi"* 
forgiveneas,"  and  must  perish  for  ever. 

There  is  no  evading  this  fearful 
uncompromi«ngly  enunciated  by  Him  who 
Such  a  blasphemer's  doom  is  as  sure  as 
already  pronounced  by  the  Son  of 

greot  white  throne,  en  the  daj  of ,— „ 

truth  more  terrible  than  the  Toice  that  spake  in  t^ 
thunder  I  Surely  it  may  well  prompt  in  eadi  boiM"' 
peraonal  question,  I*  this  doom  ttnmT  Bat  Im  * 
this  qaestiou  to  be  resolved  I  First  of  all,  bf  inn^ 
gating  what  the  doomed  blasphemy  is;  and  "■*"'' 
to  this  inquiry  we  would  now,  with  all  caotiia  >* 
piayeifulness,  proceed. 
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'..  Let  us  begin  bj  insisting  upon  the  one  immutable 
[idple  of  the  Goq[^],  on  which  salvation  is  either  lost 
pron. 

Uid,  blessed  be  Qod,  this  principle  is  not  a  matter  of 
ibt  or  mystery;  it  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  laid 
m  in  numberless  passages  of  Scripture.  Take  it,  as 
en  with  all  compendious  simplicity  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
aself,  in  Mark  xvi.  16:  "  He  that  beiieyeth  shall  be 
ed— he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.*'  Now 
oember  that  to  this  principle  the  economy  of  grace 
ows  no  exception.  It  reveals  how  all  the  saved  are 
red,  and  how  all  the  lost  are  lost.  Concerning  it 
0  Jesus  says,  *'  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
Q.**  Yet  some  would  fear  that  the  text  before  us 
Dts  at  an  exception,  and  modifies  the  great  Qospel 
tndple  to  this  extent  at  least  ;^  Faith  in  Christ  brings 
idon  to  every  sin,  except  the  blasphemy  against  the 
vtfl  Ghost,  A  cunning  device  of  Satan  !  He  would 
<  like  trath,  that  so  he  might  keep  anxious  and 
ffmed  souls  from  believing  the  simple  truth.  God's 
(timony  is  that  faith  brings  pardon  to  every  sin ;  and, 
my  sin  be  unpardoned,  it  is  from  lack  of  faith  on  the 
rt  of  the  sinner.  Let  every  soul  take  its  stand  here. 
11  a  foundation,  impregnable  as  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
It *'wA<Moepfr  believeth  shall  not  perish"  (John  iii. 
,  16).  This  is  no  casual  nor  isolated  statement ;  it  is 
J  one  continued  voice  of  the  whole  Bible.  "  Whoso- 
v"  is  the  comprehensive  word:  and  be  he  the  chief 
tinners— the  deepest  blasphemer — if  he  believes,  he 
dl  be  saved.  And  contrariwise,  pardon  is  lost  and 
unation  is  made  sure  to  any  sinner,  on  the  one 
fond,  that  *'  he  believeth  not^' 
Bot  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  this  very  principle, 
t  on  account  of  the  breadth  and  universality  of  its 
plieition,  must  necessarily  imply  that,  if  there  be  any 
i  of  man  which  irretrievably  leaves  him  in  unbelief 
b  then  unpardonable.  I  say  **  an  act  which  irre- 
«»fl6/y  leaves  him  in  unbelief;"  for,  while  every  sin 
idens  the  heart  to  unbelief  as  well  as  arises  from  it, 
tlie  ioul  is  retrieved  from  that  unbelief  and  brought 
tdtfa,  it  is  saved ;  if  not  so  retrieved,  saved  it  cannot 
k  Fow  is  there  any  act  of  man  which  irremediably 
MM  hiB  soul  in  unbelief?  There  is:  and  the  text 
ii^itout. 

fe,  how  comes  faith;  how  is  unbeb'ef  broken  and 
»troyed?  Not  by  the  exercise  of  the  sinner's  own 
B;  not  by  the  forthputting  of  hw  own  power:  it  is 
if  the  operation  of  God*;"  it  is  a  saving  grace;  it  is 
^  gift  of  God ;"  more  definitely  still,  it  is  the  work 
ike  Holy  Spirit,  We  insist  on  this  truth ;  though 
%Iy  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  about  proving  how  cor- 
tlj  the  Shorter  Catechism  expounds  the  doctrine  of 
riptmre  on  this  head  when  it  says,  "TA^  Spirit 
^ieth  to  us  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  by 
^Hng  faith  in  us."  Yes,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who, 
omvincing,  enlightening,  and  renewing  our  souls, 
oth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,*' 
bat  is,  fo  believe.    The  hearer  of  the  Gospel  is  invited 


to  believe;  the  soul  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
actually  does  believe.  Hence,  if  that  Holy  Spirit  be 
resisted  and  refused  by  any  sinner,  that  sinner  must 
abide  in  unbelief,  for  no  other  power  can  bring  him  out 
of  it.  And  thus  there  is  an  act  of  the  sinner  which 
irretrievably  leaves  him  to  perish,  because  it  irretriev* 
ably  leaves  him  in  unbelief. 

This  simple  statement  of  Gospel  doctrine  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  our  text.  We  now  see  what  inter- 
feres with  the  one  half  of  the  Gospel  maxim, ''  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,"  and  clenches  the  other  half 
of  it,  '*  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  We 
see  that  it  is  an  offence  or  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,**  as  our  Lord  declares,— that  it  is  a  continuous 
resisting  of  the  Spuit  of  all  grace,  that  Spirit  who  is 
the  only  worker  of  faith  within  us.  The  Spirit  strives 
with  the  sinner  to  bring  him  to  faith;  the  sinner's 
carnal  and  hardened  heart  strives  against  the  Spirit, 
in  resisting  this  blessed  work.  And  oh,  if  the  sinner 
should  succeed  in  this  fatal  strife,  he  can  have  no 
faith ;  and,  having  no  faith,  he  can  have  no  forgiveness, 
but  is  shut  up  to  the  sure  revelation  of  God's  righteous 
vengeance. 

This  was  just  the  doctrine  so  strikingly  preached  by 
Stephen  before  his  martyrdom,  when,  in  his  foithful  re- 
proof of  the  unbelieving  multitude,  he  thus  searchingly 
unfolded  the  very  reason  of  their  unbelief:  "Ye  stiff- 
necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do 
cdways  resist  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acts  vii.  51).  The  un- 
pardonable crimo  is  not  simply  resisting  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  ** always  resisting**  He  that  resists  may 
thereafter  cease  from  such  wickedness ;  he  may  submit, 
believe,  and  be  saved ;  but  continuance  in  resistance — 
"  always  "—is  an  effectual  locking  of  the  door  of  mercy 
by  the  sinner's  own  hand,  and  casting  away  the  key ; 
because  it  is  not  only  a  refusal  of  pardon,  nor  is  it 
merely  a  refusal  to  believe  in  order  to  be  pardoned,  but 
it  strikes  still  deeper  at  the  root  of  the  whole  provision 
of  grace,  being  a  refusal  decided,  resolute,  unyielding, 
of  the  only  means  by  which  living  faith  can  be  wrought 
in  his  soul,  that  it  may  be  saved.  And  thus  the  one 
leading  principle  of  the  Gospel,  viewed  in  connection 
with  God's  provision  for  carrying  it  out,  even  though 
there  had  been  no  such  passages  in  the  word  of  God  as 
those  which  compose  our  text,  must  shut  us  up  to  the 
solemn  conviction  that  there  is  an  offence  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  very  mysterious  in  its  nature,  and  by 
no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  by  which  the  soul 
that  is  dead  becomes  buried  too,  and  "hath  never 
forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world 
to  come." 

II.  We  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  con- 
sidering the  essential  nature  of  sin,  in  relation  to  its 
remedy  as  provided  in  the  Gospel. 

The  chief  malignity  and  guilt  of  all  sins  consist  in 
their  being  sins  against  God.  It  was  in  this  view  of  his 
iniquities  that  David  mourned  so  sore:  '*  Against  Thee, 


us 
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Thee  only,  have  I  sinned "  (Ps.  IL  4).  And  inasmuch 
as  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity  are  one  God,  all 
sin  and  blasphemy  are,  in  this  general  aspect  of  them, 
sin  and  blasphemy  against  the  Father,  and  against  the 
Son,  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost  alike.  He  that  de- 
spiseth  the  Spirit  (in  the  ministration  of  the  apostles), 
despiseth  the  Son,  and  he  that  despiseth  the  Son  de- 
spiseth  the  Father  that  sent  Him.  (See  Luke  x.  16,  &c.) 
But  in  indiridualizing  (if  we  may  so  speak)  the  distinct 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  in  considering  apart  the 
offices  of  each  in  the  grand  scheme  of  governing  and 
saving  the  lost  world,  we  arc  of  necessity  also  led  to  in- 
dividualize the  sins  of  men,  and  to  contemplate  them  in 
relation  to  these  Three  Divine  Persons,  and  as,  in  their 
most  obvious  manifestation,  bearing  against  these  offices 
severally  executed  by  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Thus— 

1.  The  Law  is  peculiarly  "the  will  of  the  Father;" 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  tliat 
Law  may,  in  the  language  of  men,  be  said  to  be  the 
Father's  peculiar  province.  How  obvious  is  this  in  his 
moral  government,  and  in  the  glorious  plan  of  man's 
redemption !  Now  when  a  sinner  breaks  any— as  he 
has  broken  all— of  God*s  commandments,  this  sin,  in 
its  most  obvious  aspect,  is  peculiarly  a  Hn  against  the 
Fattier, 

But  where  is  the  remedy  7  In  the  Father?  No.  The 
Father  indeed  has  graciously  provided  it ;  but  the  remedy 
itself  is  in  the  Son,  who  is  the  gift  of  tlie  Father.  It  is 
the  Son  who  has  met  the  Law's  demand,  and  who  has 
"  magnified  it  and  made  it  honourable ;"  on  the  one 
hand,  bearing,  in  the  stead  of  his  people,  the  Fathei^s 
wrath  and  curse  due  to  sin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ful- 
filling for  them  the  Father^s  will,  in  working  out  a  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  Law  on  their  behalf.  In  a  word, 
the  nn  against  the  Father  has  its  remedy  in  the  tccrk 
o/the  So^n. 

2.  The  Son  having  brought  in  an  everlasting  redem|v 
tion  by  his  finished  work,  a  complete  and  free  salvation 
is  thus  offered  to  the  sinner.  But  the  sinner  can  only 
receive  and  possess  this  salvation,  by  receiving  or  pos- 
sessing the  Son  as  the  Saviour.  For  the  Son  gives  and 
offers  no  wisdom,  righteousness,  strength,  &c.,  apart 
from  himself,  because  he  is  himself  the  wisdom,  righte- 
ousness, and  strength  of  his  people  (1  CJor.  i.  30).  But 
here  the  poor  sinner  adds  sin  to  sin.  In  addition  to 
breaking  the  Father's  law,  he  now  refuses  Christ  the  San. 
He  will  not  believe ;  and  so  this  sin  of  unbelief  is  peculi- 
arly a  sin  against  the  Son. 

And  where  is  its  remedy?  IntheFatb'!!?  No.  He 
indeed  has  provided  and  promised  it  (Acts  i.  4).  In  the 
Son  ?  No.  He  indeed  has  graciously  by  his  death  made 
it  sure,  for,  says  he,  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him 
unto  you"  (John  xvi.  7).  The  remedy  itself  is  in  M^ 
Spirit  It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  scheme 
of  grace  to  draw  souls  to  Christ,  to  bring  them  under 
the  Saviour's  ydce,  to  unite  them  to  Jesus,  to  destroy 


their  unbelief,  and  to  work  faith  within  them.  Yon  n- 
member  the  Saviour's  word,  "He (the  Spirit) shill ood- 
vinoe  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  iio<  on  ak" 
(John  xvi.  9).  The  Spirit  quickens  and  draws:— the 
soul,  quickened  and  drawn,  believes:  its  unbelief  is 
remedied  by  being  destroyed  and  replaced  by  fiuth.  h 
a  word,  the  sin  agcdnst  the  Son  has  its  effectual  remedy 
in  the  work  of  the  Spirit 

3.  And  since  the  Spirit's  province  in  the  economy  ef 
grace  is  thus,  in  its  initial  stage,  to  quicken  the  soul  \» 
believe  in  Jesus,  if  the  demented  sinner  should  now,  in 
addition  to  breaking  the  law  of  the  Father,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Son,  perversely  and  pertinacioualy 
to  receive  the  quickening  and  submit  to  the  drawing  «f 
the  Holy  Ghost,  what  can  this  be  but  peculiarly  a  m 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  t 

And  where  is  its  remedy  to  be  found  ?  Not  ia  <ti 
Father,  He  indeed  draws  (John  vL  44);  but  itifbf 
sending  forth  Ids  Spirit  to  do  it  (Ezek.  xxxvL  27).  Not 
in  the  Son,  He  indeed  also  draws  (John  xii.  32);  Inl 
it  is  also  by  sending  forth  his  Spirit  to  do  it  (John  xii 
7).  Not  in  the  l^nrit.  He  indeed  has  it  as  his  peculiff 
province  to  draw  and  to  quicken ;  but  the  case  vaist 
consideration  is  that  which  involves  a  total  r^ectiw  flf 
his  blessed  work.  Where  then  is  its  remedy  7  Ah !  thi 
alternative  is  inevitable,  and  must  be  told :  remedy  then 
is  iione! 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  unity  in  the  wondmi 
scheme  of  grace — a  dovetailing  (as  it  were)  of  one  pif- 
tion  into  another.  For  as  it  is  most  true  that  "  be  tiMt 
abidcth  in  the  doctrine  qf  Christ,  (and  this  is  1^  di  ^ 
Spirit,)  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  (Ae  iSkm  "  (2  JoIm  % 
so  the  converse  holds  equally  true,  that  the  rejectku  dlk 
Spirit's  grace  implies  a  denial  of  the  San;  and  a  deui 
of  the  Son  is  a  renouncing  of  the  Father  also  (1  Jflhi 
iL  23).  He  that  runs  may  read  this  Qoapel  aiguaflits 
The  sin  against  the  Father  has  its  remedy  in  theSsi 
the  sin  against  the  Son  has  its  remedy  in  tbeSpii]t;ti 
sin  against  the  Spirit  has  its  remedy — nowhere  1  Ihtt 
is  hq  fourth  person  in  the  Godhead  on  whom  to  ftUbid 
when  the  otiier  three  are  rejected.*  God  it  altifithv 
disowned.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  alike  Mt  it  de* 
fiance.  Whither  else  can  the  sinner  flee  for  sahitio&- 
unlcss  indeed  salvation  can  be  found  apart  from  Godl 
Nay,  but  this  sinner  must  perish,  since  salvation  \ult 
pendently  of  Jehovah  there  is  none ;  for  "  thusnithtti 
Lord,  I  am,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour." 

Here  then,  we  must  again  call  attention  tothefiiA 
how  tliis  simple  statement  of  Bible  doctrine  thron  ft 
vivid  light  upon  our  Saviour's  language  in  the  text 
When  he  teaches  that  ^  he  that  shall  blaq[>hemeagpiiilt 
the  Holy  Ghost  liath  never  forgiveness,"  does  he  not  jnA 
thereby  certify  to  the  appalling  truth,  that  he  who  n* 
sisteth  the  Spirit  till  that  Spirit  is  quenehsd—jf^  a^ 
ally  quenched  out,  like  fire  extinguished — can  have  ai 
more  light  of  life,  and  must  of  necessity  abide  in  thi 

"  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever? " _ 

•  Sw  Btiaton'ft  DivUiUjr.  voL  U.  pi  ISS,  adttlga  WL         ' 
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OL  Ab  Intimatdy  eonneeted  with  the  preceding  re- 
ttbi  Id  xm  attend  for  a  little  to  the  date  in  the  dis- 
iMitioii  of  grace  when  our  Lord  spoke  the  words  of 
etai 

In  eiiiet  propriety  of  language,  there  are  only  two 
ipeaiations  of  the  covenant  of  grace,— namely  M«  Law, 
a  sehoolmatter  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  and  the  Gospel 
d£  But,  in  consideration  of  these  three  grand  epochs 
tisc,  Tis.,  Ist,  before  Christ's  coming— 2nd,  during 
riii'i  personal  ministry— 3rd,  after  Christ's  ascension, 
idev<riopmeRt  of  the  covenant  of  graoe  may  be  viewed 
tte  light  of  three  dispensations,  or  rather  of  three 
wktmians.  In  them  all,  it  is  true,  the  way  of  the 
(•Ivation  remains  the  same ;  being,  as  Paul  declares, 
IL  u.  18,)  access  to  the  Father,  by  the  Spirit^  through 
life  Jesus  the  Son;  each  of  these  blessed  persons  in 
Trinity,  during  each  of  these  three  epochs  of  time, 
liig  his  peculiar  place  and  executing  his  peculiar 
itioo  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  From  the  time 
he  first  pair,  till  that  of  the  last  man,  souls  are 
taied  by  the  Spirit,  to  believe  on  the  Son,  either 
Biaed  or  given,  and  so  reconciled  to  the  Father  and 
d^  But  still  the  development  of  grace  itself,  and 
lanifewtation  of  the  means  of  grace,  in  the  three 
vent  epochs  mentioned,  deserve  our  attention,  as 
liag  three  distinct  ministrations,  each  having  a 
ial  reference  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead. 

The  ministration  of  the  Law— the  Father's  law— 
tting  up  souls  to  the  faith  of  a  Saviour  to  come  (Gal. 
B),  may  be  well  characterized  as  peculiarly  the  mini- 
Um  of  the  Father. 

.  Our  Lord's  own  personal  ministry  on  earth,  when, 
I  his  own  voice,  he  cried,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
i  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
jf  nay  surely  be,  with  strict  propriety,  regarded  as 
llbriy  the  ministration  of  the  Son, 
»  When  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  was  ended, 

■si  till  then,  did  the  promises  of  the  outpouring 
ke  Holy  Spirit  begin  to  be  realized  (John  vii.  39; 
■  svi  7 ;  Acts  iL  17)~a  ministration  of  grace  which 
^sebsiBts,  and  which  Paul  himself  designates  ^^the 
itrirafion  of  the  Spirit''  (2  Cor.  iii.  8). 
lev  ofcserve,  that  the  words  of  our  text  were  spoken 
ear  Iiird,  during  the  currency  of  the  second  of  these 
iirtiifions.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  whom  he  ad- 
mbi  bad  already  rejected  the  first,  viz.,  that  of  the 
ber;  '*  For,"  said  he,  '^  had  ye  believed  Moses  (or  the 
i$fe  would  have  believed  me"  (John  v.  46);  and  their 
eooung  to  Christ  proved  their  rejection  of  the  Law 
edMKdmaster  ministering  for  that  end.  And  now 
r  were  high-handedly  rejecting  the  second,  in  shutting 
r  beerts  against  the  Saviour's  own  call,  and  in  bhis- 
■big  bis  blessed  name.  They  were  sinning  grace 
f  with  fearful  perversity.  They  had  already  despised 
ent  of  the  three  ministrations  of  it  And  therefore 
Mjocted  Jesus,  in  tenderest  love  to  their  souls,  strikes 
t  this  critical  conjuncture,  with  the  awakening  and 
ling  sppeal  of  the  text ;  as  if  he  had  said— Oh,  if  ye 


reject  the  third  and  last  ministration,  the  minietration 
of  the  Spirit  shout  to  be  accorded  to  you,  as  ye  have 
rejected  already  that  of  the  Father,  and  are  now  rgect- 
ing  that  of  the  Son,  ye  must  perish  for  ever.  If  ye  sub- 
mit to  that  third  ministration,  and  close  with  the  grace 
ministered  by  it,  your  rejection  of  the  other  two,  and 
your  blasphemies  against  the  Father  and  the  Son,  whoso 
they  are,  shall  be  forgiven  you.  But,  if  not,  know  that 
there  is  no  more  means  of  grace ;  it  is  the  concluding 
ministration  of  it.  Another  ministration  is  indeed  to 
follow,  but  it  is  the  ministration  of  judgment,  the  dis- 
pensation of  vengeance,  the  ending  of  all  hope  of  pardon 
in  irrevocable  doom. 

It  would  seem  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  neces- 
sary to  the  right  understanding  of  that  psssage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  x.  26-30),  where  the 
apostle,  discoursing  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
Lord  in  the  text,  speaks  of  a  sin  upon  the  commission 
of  which  ^*  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  Now, 
see  how  this  illustrates  and  enforces  the  Saviour's  doc- 
trine in  the  text.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that,  throughout 
the  previous  part  of  the  Epistle,  the  apostle  had  been 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  several  ministrations  of 
grace.  And  it  is  especially  remarkable  that,  in  this 
chapter,  after  having  contrasted  the  ministry  of  the  Law 
with  the  personal  work  of  the  Son  (as  for  instance  in 
verse  9th),  he  adds  in  the  15th  verse,  '*  whereof  the  Holy 
Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  vs."  Thereupon  his  argument 
appears  to  be,  that  this  concluding  witness  was,  when 
granted,  the  consummation  of  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth"  ministered  to  the  world;  and  that  of  neces- 
sity, when  this  was  wilfully  rejected  (verse  26),  there 
remained  no  more  hope  or  method  of  pardon.  Indeed 
he  makes  his  argument  so  plain  that  no  one  can  mistake 
it,  when,  in  the  one  single  sentence  that  follows  (verses 
28,  29),  he  places  in  a  sunbeam  of  light  the  very  essence 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  pre- 
sent. For,  observe  what  may  be  called  the  climax  of 
the  apostle.  He  begins  with  the  statement,  "  He  that 
despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three 
witnesses ;"  in  other  words,  behold  first  the  rejection  of 
the  ministration  qftfte  Father.  But- he  notices  secondly 
the  rejection  of  the  ministration  of  the  Son,  which  en- 
tails wrath  still  more — "  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment, 
suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  counted  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing?' 
But  even  this  is  not  conclusive  of  a  sinner's  unpardon- 
able  case,  until  it  is  added,  in  the  third  place,  "  And 
hAih  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  qf  ffraceJ'  Thus  the 
apostle  proves,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  to  such  a  sin- 
ner **  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,"  as  he 
had  previously  declared :  for,  all  the  three  ministrations 
of  gi'ace  being  rejected  by  him,  his  rejection  of  the  third 
and  last  makes  it  manifest  as  the  light,  that  there  can 
be  nothing  else  for  him  than  "  a  certmn  fearful  looking 
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for  of  judgment''  Despising  the  Father  condemns  the 
sinner  most  righteously;  despising  the  Sim  condemns 
him  *'  much  more  ;*'  despising  the  Spirit  hopelessly  leaves 
him  in  his  condemnation  to  the  **  fiery  indignation  which 
shall  devour  the  adversaries."  Yea,  having  thus  spoken 
of  the  three  despised  ministrations  of  grace,  the  apostle 
would  sum  up  his  argument,  by  reminding  us  that  the 
fourth  and  following  ministration  is  one  of  judgment, 
when  he  adds  (verse  30),  *'  For  we  know  him  that  hath 
said,  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will  recompense, 
saith  the  Lord." 

IV.  A  glance  at  the  two-fold  effect  of  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit  in  apostolic  times,  and  as  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  will  confirm  and  illustrate  still 
more  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down. 

1.  As  to  the  gracious  efi'ect  of  it,  we  find  our  Lord 
commanding  his  apostles,  for  guidance  in  their  ministry 
after  his  own  personal  ministrations  had  ceased,  to 
'*  begin  at  Jerusalem ;  "—plainly  implying  that  they  who 
had  heretofore  rejected  both  hira  and  his  Father  were 
pardonable  still,  and  should  therefore  be  called  upon  to 
receive  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, in  this  connection,  that  the  apostles  were  enjoined 
to  wait  and  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry 
until  that  Spirit  should  be  poured  out  upon  them, 
(Acts  i.  4,  8).  This  was  done ;  the  Pentecostal  efiusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  took  place ;  Peter  began  to  preach  a 
rejected  and  crucified  Jesus;— and  what  followed? 
Three  thousand  of  these  Jerusalem  despisers  were,  in 
one  day,  converted  to  the  Lord !  The  very  men  who 
had  ail  along  despised  Moses  and  the  Prophets,— the 
very  men  who,  in  addition  thereto,  rejected  Christ  the 
Son,  |)erad venture  some  of  the  very  men  who,  as  re- 
corded in  the  text,  asserted  of  Jesus,  "He  hath  Beel- 
zebub,"— or  the  very  men  who,  on  Calvary*s  awful  sum- 
mit, execrated  and  blasphemed  him  to  the  death, — 
these  were  also  the  very  men  who  now,  under  the  mini- 
stration of  the  Spirit,  became  obedient  to  the  faith,  and 
were  '*  such  as  should  be  saved." 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  Peter's  first  sermon  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  this.  There  are  many  such  recorded  for  our 
instruction.  Who  were  louder  in  their  blasphemy  of 
Jesus,— who  were  more  determined  in  their  rejection  of 
him  than  the  priests  ?  and  yet  we  are  told  that,  under 
the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  "a  great  company  of  the 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith "  (Acts  vi.  7).  And 
what  do  we  read  in  all  this- so  plainly,  as  a  corroboration 
of  the  first  clause  of  our  text,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  second  clause  of  it ;  that  is,  that "  all  sin  shall 
be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  bhuphemies 
wherewith  soever  they  shall  blaspheme,"  by  the  faith- 
working  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  they  blas- 
pheme not  that  Holy  Spirit  away  7 

2.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  hardening 
effect  of  the  Spirit's  ministration  in  apostolic  times. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  discourse 
«f  Peter,  just  noticed,  and  that  of  Stephen  recorded  in 


Acts  vii.  But  in  their  effects  there  was  a 
equally  striking;  for,  while  the  hearen  c 
believed  and  were  saved,  the  hearers  of  Stq^ 
upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  oat  of 
and  stoned  him."  In  contemplating  their  refti 
testimony,  we  have  already  seen  that  he  laid 
guilt  and  danger  of  it,  in  thus  describing  their  ct 
do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost  J*  It  is  tnu 
that  at  least  one  of  his  audience,  Saul  of  Ti 
pented  and  was  forgiven ;  but  it  was  just  bi 
did  not  **'  always  resist,"  or,  as  be  himself  iu 
*'  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  visio 
xxvi.  19).  Had  he  so  resisted,  there  bad 
pardon  for  liim  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  tii 
history  of  the  ministry  of  this  illustrious  i^oi 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning, — we  have  ■ 
tical  warnings  that  determined  blasphemers  of  1 
are  ultimately  left  to  themselves,  for  the  Spirit 
with  indefinite  forbearance,  be  resisted  alway 
stronger  proof  of  this  can  we  have  than  fii 
Lord  taking  away  from  them  even  the  vexy 
grace,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  Spir 
stration  and  striving  ?  Yet  look  at  the  histiny 
preaching;  for  instance,  at  Antioch  in  Pisi< 
xiiL  45-47),  the  Jews  opposed  themselves  to  bii 
tradicting  and  blaspheming ;**  and  thereupoD 
this  terrible  sentence  upon  them :  "  It  was  necei 
the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken 
but,  seeing  yeptU  it  from  you,  and  judge  youn 
worthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  tiun  to  the  * 
for  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  tu."  Or 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5, 6),  where  Paul  preached ' 
in  the  spirit,^*  wo  find  that  when  they  oppoK 
selves  and  bUupJiemed^  he  shook  his  raiment 
unto  them,  Ytmr  Uood  be  upon  your  otcn  het 
clean  ;  from  henceforth  I  will  go  to  the  Gtentil 
also,  upon  another  occasion  at  Ephesus  (Acts  x 
when,  *'for  the  space  of  three  months,"  he  plei 
sinners,  we  read  that  "  when  divers  ufere  hatrii 
believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way,  he  t 
from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples."  Aadl 
strikingly  to  our<purpose,  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  on 
he  received  the  express  commandment  bm 
revelation,  '*  Make  haste  and  get  thee  qouti 
Jerusalem, /or  they  tnll  not  receive  thy  teskin 
coming  me."  And  it  is  very  memorable  tt 
Paul  would,  on  this  occasion,  intercede  with 
these  despisers,  citing  his  own  case  as  that  of 
had,  in  the  same  manner  as  they,  resisted  tl 
under  Stephen's  preaching,  and  had  notwitk 
been  converted,  God  would  not  entertain  the  p 
apostle,  but  commanded  him  definitively  to  ** 
(verses  19-21).  Just  as  if  he  had  answered  the 
had  been  urged  by  saying— Thou  didst  resist^  i 
but  thou  didst  not  resist  always ;  they  also  n 
will  resist  so  continuously  as  to  grieve  my  Spc 
wherefore  I  will  plead  with  them  no  longer, ! 
the  means  of  gracious  striving  firom  them,  ad 
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thee  to  depart,  and  leave  them  alone  to  their 
•bate  mind. 

r,  if  the  blessed  instances  of  the  conversion  of 
I  sinners,  under  the  apostolic  ministration  of 
,  illustrate  forcibly  the  first  half  of  our  text, 
imples  of  God's  judicially  leaving  others  to 


impenitence,  when  they  continued  to  resist  that  mini- 
stration, is  an  equally  forcible  illustration  of  the  second 
half  of  it, — "  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  a  subject  of  eternal 
damnation." 

(To  be  OontinunL) 


MR.  SEARPLEY;  OR,  A  TALE  FOR  THE  OVER-THRIFTT.'' 


^ 


iVENTY  years'  absence  from  my  native 
place  had  worked  many  changes  both  in 
'  men  and  things.    When  I  came  back  to 
Powerstone  I  hardly  knew  eitlier  the  people 
or  the  place.    New  houses  had  sprouted 
rli  up,  and  old  houses  had  tumbled  down ; 
middle-aged  and  elderly  houses  had  clothed 
their  faces  with  paint  and  plaster  to  conceal 
rom  curious  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  wrinkles  that 
ming  to  seam  the  walls.    Streets  were  widened 
-ection  and  lengthened  in  that ;  the  old  gable- 
fast  disappearing,  and  the  modem  rivalry  in 
ts  had  already  commenced  even  in  this  distant 
mibiises,  those  long  boxes  of  human  luggage, 
noisily  through  the  streets  towards  a  neigh- 
ulroad.    How  unlike  the  quiet,  sleepy  Power- 
id! 

ople  had  also  changed.  Little  prattb'ng  iii- 
;  I  had  tossed  in  my  arms  now  matched  me  in 
nd  those  to  whom  I  had  given  coral  and  ginger- 
r  sent  their  children  to  get  lolly-pops  from  my 
r  to  have  a  dance  on  my  knee ;  the  men  of 
e  were  now  grey  or  bald,  fast  going  down  the 
) ;  while  a  very  little  remnant  of  the  old  folks 
seen  tottering  about  and  basking  in  the  more 
ners  of  the  little  town, — some  deaf,  some  half 
le  infants  again  in  understanding,  the  wrecks 
itty  resemblances  of  their  former  selves,  shuf- 
irds  a  few  paces  towards  their  graves, 
sides  these  changes  in  the  outward  world  of 
ne, — in  men's  looks,  or  the  outward  appearance 
irn, — there  were  inward  alterations  too ;  char- 
re  changed,  some  for  the  better,  some  for  the 

lat  had  been  greedy  of  cakes  and  apples  were 
ly  of  greater  things,  and  were  elbowing  their 
le  world  with  a  grasping,  selfish  spirit ;  chil- 
t  had  been  noisy  and  quarrelsome  were  now 
I  in  all  the  heats  and  angers  and  sharp  doings 
il  party ;  light  laughing  girls  had  turned  into 
ith  care-worn  looks  and  heavy  hearts,  and  yet 
.hem  softened  and  sobered  by  their  afflictions, 
*  cross  that  had  been  laid  on  them  having  led 
Him  who  calls  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to 
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Himself ;  others  on  whom  trouble  bad  fallen  had  only 
become  fretful  and  impatient,  murmuring  at  their  lot, 
and  looking  at  all  things  with  a  sour,  complaining  mind. 

But  there  was  one  of  my  old  townsmen  whom  I  found 
more  altered  than  all  the  rest.  This  was  Mr.  Benjamin 
Sharpley.  When  I  left  Powerstone  he  was  a  man  of 
about  forty  years  old :  he  was  now  sixty.  He  was  then  a 
hard-working  man — a  bustling  tradesman.  He  was 
thriving  in  the  world,  for  he  was  slaving  for  the  world  ; 
his  whole  heart  was  given  up  to  business ;  he  was  looked 
upon  as  "a  highly  respectable"  person,  was  honest  in  all 
his  dealings;  and,  being  a  thriving  man,  had  that  sort 
of  influence  which  increasing  money  and  increasing  pro- 
sperity are  sure  to  give  in  this  world.  To  my  mind  he 
was  thoroughly,  entirely  eaten  up  with  covetousness. 
He  was  at  work  by  day-break,  and  you  might  see  a  light 
in  his  window  late  at  night ;  he  cared  for  nothing  else 
but  his  shop ;  he  talked  of  nothing  else  but  business ;  he 
thought  of  nothing  else.  To  get  rich  was  his  one  aim. 
He  lived  very  plainly ;  spent  next  to  nothing ;  gave 
nothing  away,  except  when  it  was  '*the  respectable 
thing"  to  do,  as  on  charity  sermons,  and  on  such  like 
occasions ;  was  of  a  cold,  hard,  selfish  temper.  Religion ! 
what  had  he  to  do  with  that  ? — that  was  for  the  poor,  or 
the  sick,  or  the  dying,  according  to  his  view ;  at  any 
rate,  he  pushed  all  such  things  from  his  mind ;  his  shop 
was  enough  for  him ;  he  could  not  attend  to  two  things 
at  once,  and  that  was  true.  "  It  was  all  very  well  for 
people  to  be  religious,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  he  did  not 
object  to  it ;  of  course  it  was  very  proper ;  he  respected 
religious  people  ; "  but  he  himself  had  no  heart  for  it. 
It  is  true  he  went  to  church  once  a  Sunday ;  it  was  re- 
spectable to  go  to  church,  and  he  had  a  large  high  pew, 
for,  alas,  there  were  large  high  pews  then  in  Powerstone 
Church.  Such  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Sharpley,  a  man 
thoroughly  for  this  world,  prudent  and  hoarding.  He 
was  unmarried,  as  he  had  always  dreaded  the  expense 
of  marriage.  His  nearest  relations  were  two  nephews, 
wild  and  gay  young  men,  who',  lived  at  some  distance, 
whom  he  never  saw  and  never  liked.  Of  course,  among 
the  gossips  of  Powerstone  it  was  often  a  knotty  subject 
of  debate  what  would  become  of  Mr.  Sharplcy's  money 
when  he  died. 

The  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival  I  most  thankfully 
partook  of  the  blessed  feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
was  a  joyful  yet  an  affecting  hour.  Twenty  years  had 
gone ;  twenty  years  of  trial  had  passed  over  my  head, 
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and  many  troubles  had  I  been  called  to  bear.  **  Here  I 
am,"  I  thought  within  myself,  **  once  more  in  the  old 
church,  once  more  in  the  holy  house  of  God,  where  I 
worshipped  in  my  youth.  How  many  have  been  stricken 
down  since  I  last  was  here!  How  many  knees  that 
knelt  at  the  altar  are  now  mouldering  in  their  graves ! 
How  many  have  gone  to  their  account,  and  can  no  more 
pour  forth  their  souls  in  the  house  of  prayer ! "  Such 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  during  the  pause  that 
took  place  before  the  communion  service  began.  When 
I  knelt  at  the  altar,  I  found  one  kneeling  next  to  me 
whom  I  had  little  expected  to  find  among  my  neigh- 
bours there :  it  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Shari)lcy. 

I  soon  found  from  the  clergyman  that  Mr.  Sharpley's 
was  no  mere  formal  change,  nor  formal  religion.  He 
told  n)e  that  he  was  the  first  in  all  the  good  that  was 
done,  the  kindest,  the  most  generous,  the  most  forward. 
Though  he  still  attended  to  his  shop,  he  found  time  to 
visit  the  poor,  and  to  find  out  their  real  wants ;  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  alunys  took 
orphans  as  his  apprentices,  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  was  now  busy  building  an  infant  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parish ;— in  short,  he  was  as  eager 
and  anxious  in  toiling  for  others  as  he  had  formerly  been 
in  toiling  fur  himsel£  His  way  of  life  was  simple  in  the 
extreme:  he  spent  little  upon  himself;  everything 
looked  the  same  in  his  house  as  it  had  done  years  ago ; 
in  the  little  parlour  next  the  shop  were  the  same  red 
curtains  with  black  velvet  fringe,  only  faded  and  turn- 
ing into  a  dingy  orange  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  twenty 
years ;  there  were  the  same  horse-hair  mahogany  chairs, 
only  at  the  comers  the  stuffing  was  trying  to  peep 
through ;  the  same  round  glass  over  the  chimney-piece, 
only  the  gilding  had  become  dull  and  worn. 

Gladdened  by  the  sight  of  such  a  change,  I  sought  to 
become  more  acquainted  with  my  fonner  neighbour. 
Many  a  walk  and  talk  we  had  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
after  church  ;  and  all  his  heart  seemed  to  centre  upon 
one  thing—a  deep  settled  desire  to  serve  his  Saviour, 
and  to  be  a  faithful  member  of  his  Church.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  reserve  about  him :  he  seemed  to  dread  talk- 
ing on  religious  subjects,  and  always  spoke  very  solemnly; 
he  shrank  firom  religious  talkativeness.  As  we  became 
more  and  more  intimate,  I  became  curious  to  know  the 
history  of  his  change.  The  clergyman  could  not  tell 
me ;  all  he  knew  was  that  he  had  often  sought  his  coun- 
sel, and  often  spoken  in  tones  of  deepest  sorrow  of  his 
former  worldly  ways.  One  evening— it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  day  on  which  the  infant  school  was  opened— he 
was  unusually  cheerful,  and  evidently  grateful  for  hav- 
ing  been  allowed  to  bring  so  good  a  work  to  an  end ;  he 
was  also  unusually  unreserved  ;  and  as  the  evening  wore 
on,  I  could  not  resist  telling  him  the  pleasure  it  gave 
me  to  find  him  spending  his  time  and  money  in  such 
good  works  as  were  likely  to  bring  blessings  npon  him- 
self and  others.  At  last,  as  one  remark  led  to  another, 
I  hinted  at  his  former  life,  and  expressed  ray  surprise 
on  my  return  to  find  him  so  greatly  changed.    **  Well," 


he  said,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  '*  as  I  do  not 
you  ask  me  out  of  idle  curiosity,  I  will  tdl  ] 
strange  and  merciful  event  which  led  me  to  lep 
for  my  past  great  sin  of  covetouaness  and  war 
and  which  gave  me  very  deq>  views  of  the  need 
paring  for  the  life  to  come  by  the  help  of  Got 
Spirit 

"  I  had  been  working  and  slaving  harder  th; 
about  Glmstmas-time  ten  years  ago.  I  had 
accounts  to  make  np;  and  1  confess  with  shan 
stole  some  hours  two  Sundays  running  to  spe 
my  books  of  trade. 

"  On  coming  to  the  end  of  the  job,  I  fom 
delight,  that  I  had  bad  a  most  prosperous  yet 
absolutely  gloated  over  the  figures  that  told 
rich  I  was.  The  labour,  however,  that  I  1m 
gone  had  fairly  worn  me  out,  and  when  I  leat 
on  my  diair  I  felt  great  fatigue,  and  at  last  fe 
restless  confused  slumber,  and  I  then  had  the  f 
wonderful  dream,  which  lias  exercised  such  iio] 
on  my  life. 

**  I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead,  and  yet  saw  evi 
that  was  going  on  in  my  house  as  though  I  wi 
Tlie  day  after  my  death  I  saw  a  gig  drive  up  to  t! 
two  young  fellows,  my  nephews,  jumped  out  • 
claimed, '  What,  is  the  old  fellow  really  deadf 

*< '  Dead  as  a  door-nail,  sir,'  said  the  old  won 
was  then  my  servant. 

"  '  Well  now  for  the  pickings/  said  the  eldo 
shall  we  be  at  first  ?' 

"  *  Why  first,'  said  the  younger,  *  let  us  hav 
thing  to  eat  and  drink  ;  where's  the  key  of  tb< 
Sally?' 

"  *  Here's  the  key,  sir ;  I'll  go  and  fetdi  ja 
thing  to  warm  you  this  cold  Christmas  weather. 

'*  Off  she  went ;  but  when  she  was  half  way  d 
cellar  stairs  she  seemed  to  recollect  somethi 
scrambled  up  into  my  bed-room  where  my  b 
lying;  then  she  fumbled  over  the  waistcoi 
trousers  I  had  last  worn,  and  ransacked  them  ol 
loose  silver  they  contained.  Having  doae  t 
hurried  again  to  the  cellar,  and  took  out  tliM 
of  my  best  wine ;  one  she  put  away  for  beraeli, 
other  two  she  brought  into  the  parloor.  After 
feast  my  nephews  began  to  turn  over  my  goods, 
said  the  elder,  '^he  was  an  excellent  fellow  for 
all  the  better  for  us ;  he  grew  the  crop,  and  we*! 
iL' 

"  *  Aye,  and  spend  it  too,  I  hope,'  answe 
other,  'we'll  soon  give  his  money  some  whet 
been  like  the  green  pool  in  a  village,  all  stagnai 
make  it  move  now.  They  say  he  worked  hard 
early,  and  wasn't  in  bed  till  midnight ;  it  was  vt 
of  him  ;  he  was  an  excellent  labourer  for  his  bi 
was  a  good  faithful  slave  for  tliose  who  are  to  ooi 
him.  It  must  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  toiled  so  hard  for  us,  and  if  he  could  ba 
now,  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  iM 
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ng  hoM  of  all  be  senped  together ;  his  was  the  trouble, 
m  h  the  gain.    Fm  sure  we're  much  obliged  to  him.' 

**  At  this  they  both  laughed  aloud. 

•* '  I  wonder,'  said  the  younger,  *  whether  he  thought 
>  carry  away  his  money ;  he  loved  it  so,  it  must  have 
een  bard  to  part ;  did  he  think  he  could  pack  up  his 
idgers  and  his  bank-notes,  and  his  gold  and  his  goods  ? 
iowever,  it's  no  use  lining  his*  coffin  with  bank-notes, 
r  putting  a  bag  of  guineas  in  his  hand.' 

**  *  No,  indeed,  there's  no  sending  his  money  after 
dm,  and  to  say  the  truth  Fm  not  disposed  to  part  with 
i  He  thought  himself,  I  dare  say,  a  very  wise  and 
indent  man.  To  my  mind  he  was  a  fool,  for  what  has 
kgot?' 

"'Why,*  said  the  younger,  *I  don't  suppose  his 
Mney  does  him  much  good  now ;  he  took  a  deal  of 
Uboor ;  however,  it's  all  the  better  for  us.  Just  come 
iid  look  at  this  ledger,  made  up  to  Christmas,  I  de- 
d»e ;  beautifully  written  ;  excellently  cast  up  ;  what 
hum  he  roust  have  spent  upon  it !  He  didn't  think 
*•  were  going  to  pocket  the  result ;  well,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bharpley,'  he  continued  in  a  mocking  tone,  *  let's  see 
vbtt  you  made  last  year ;  you  have  been  just  like  a 
httJan^s  clerk,  lots  of  money  passing  through  your 
itaikdi,  but  precious  little  for  yourself.  Let's  see ;  here's 
the  last  line,  £553,  2s.  5Jd.,  very  pleasant  profits  last 
Fttur,  and  very  pleasant  pickings ;  thank  you,  Mr. 
3liaip)ey  ;  you  did  pretty  well  last  year ;  you  must  have 
forked  bard ;  much  good  may  it  do  you ;  wo  are  greatly 
ttdctodfor  having  it  all  copied  out  so  fair ;  £553, 2s.  5|d., 
Hat  say  you  to  that  ?  We'll  toss  up  about  the  three 
hidings,  we  can't  divide  that.' 

"They  then  proceeded  to  look  over  the  shop;  the 
hiUeiB  were  closed  for  sake  of  decency,  but  they  made 
Itily  fetch  a  light,  and  with  that  they  inspected  all  my 
iKfc,  searched  all  the  drawers,  rummaged  every  desk, 
M  made  themselves  masters  of  the  stato  of  my  affairs ; 
hif  kaiiker'a  book,  my  account  of  money  in  the  stocks, 
Baj  business  letters  were  in  their  hands. 

**  *  After  all,'  said  the  elder,  as  they  sat  down  to  a 
IDsd  dinner  in  the  parlour,  *  wo  must  not  complain  of 
iteving,  drudging,  covetous  dogs,  as  far  as  we  are 
it  is  true  they  have  a  dismal  life  of  it 
I,  and  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards  it's 
not  to  think ;  money  isn't  much  good  beyond,  I 
hanld  guess;  this  shrewd  old  fellow  has  outwitted 
kaelf ;  it  appears  he's  got  nothing  in  this  world  and 
Qdnng  for  the  next,  he  has  beggared  himself  by  his 
■vJDgs  and  hoardings.  However,  he  shall  have  a  decent 
tBtgfl ;  And  as  he  never  gave  anything  away  here,  or 
id  any  good  that  I  ever  heard  of,  I  suppose  after  the 
i«b  has  stared  at  his  coffin,  nobody  will  think  any  more 
^]fr.  Benjamin  Sharpley.' 

^'I  think  we  ought  to  put  up  a  marble  slab  in  the 

mdi.' 

■*  *  Ifell,  wc  can  do  that,  and  they  may  read  it  who 
ha.  Of  eonise  we  shall  say  he  died  *'  beloved  and  re- 
toeted,"  or  "deeply  lamented,"  and  all  that  sort  of 


thing.  I  dare  say  the  stone-mason  will  have  a  ready- 
made  epitaph.' 

*'  *  Oh,  this  great  ledger,'  exclaimed  the  elder,  lifting 
up  the  huge  volume, '  this  is  at  once  his  monument  and 
epitaph  ;  this  would  tell  the  tnith  if  we  could  but  gel 
it  nailed  against  the  church  wall  instead  of  your  marble 
slab,  for  I  don't  believe  he  had  a  thought  beyond  the 
debtor  and  creditor  account.' 

*'  At  this  point  the  ledger  somehow  or  other  slipped 
from  his  hands  and  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  I  suddenly 
awoke,  and  found  that  by  some  unconscious  movement 
of  my  arm  I  had  really  sliaken  the  ledger  from  the  table, 
and  the  noise  had  startled  me ;  my  dream  was  at  an 
end ;  but  the  impression  which  it  made  will,  I  trust, 
never  be  e&ced  ;  every  word  pierced  my  conscience  as 
with  sharp  swords ;  I  saw  the  wretchedness  and  wicked- 
ness of  my  whole  life ;  all  the  imaginary  speeches  of  my 
nephews  seemed  so  fiiU  of  truth,  that  I  was  for  a  long 
time  doubtful  whether  after  all  it  was  but  a  dream ; 
they  haunted  my  memory  day  and  jiight ;  my  shop,  my 
ledger,  my  stock,  all  cried  out  against  me  that  I  was 
covetous;  wherever  I  went  in  the  oourse  of  my  business, 
the  words  of  the  dream  wrung  in  my  ears ;  *  Too  true, 
too  tnie,'  I  would  exclaim  to  myself,  'is  tba  pidure 
which  I  have  thus  seen  of  myself ;'  *  Not  a  thought  be- 
yond the  debtor  and  creditor  account,'  I  keenly  felt  was 
a  saying  exactly  applicable.  I  looked  upon  the  event  as 
a  solemn  warning ;  I  considered  my  whole  mode  of  liv- 
ing, my  ends,  my  motives  ;  and  I  found  I  was  indeed 
beggaring  myself  by  getting  rich,  gaining  things  I  could 
not  keep,  and  losing  all  that  could  be  kept.  I  resolved 
at  once  to  make  a  great  effort  to  free  myself  from  my 
sin ;  that  very  night  I  bent  my  stubborn  knee,  and 
poured  such  prayers  as  had  never  before  risen  from  my 
soul ;  like  the  poor  publican  I  was  indeed  conscience- 
stricken  and  self-abased.  Besides  using  my  own  endeav- 
oiu^  I  hastened  to  the  clergyman  ;  I  told  him  plainly 
of  my  sin ;  I  asked  his  counsel ;  I  besought  him  to  treat 
me  as  a  child  ;  I  placed  myself  under  his  guidance.  As 
a  true  ambassador  of  Christ,  as  a  true  pastor  and  holy 
friend,  he  dealt  with  me ;  I  owe  him,  under  God,  more 
than  I  can  express  ;  he  led  me  to  search  for  the  true 
riches  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom  ;  he  helped  me  in  the 
search  ;  and  now,  having  taken  up  the  cross,  I  purpose 
by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  to  devote  my  whole  life 
to  His  service,  who  in  His  great  undeserved  mercy  did 
not  cut  me  off  in  the  midst  of  my  sin.  You  see  before 
you  a  i)oor  penitent,  a  wanderer,  a  guilty  wretch  craving 
for  pardon  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  desiring  to  be 
remembered  in  your  prayers.  I  have  to-night  been 
able  to  speak  to  you  in  this  manner ;  I  have  never  re- 
vealed this  dream  before ;  1  shall  never  speak  of  it 
again  ;  I  look  upon  you  as  a  friend  indeed,  for  we  walk 
in  the  house  of  God  as  friends.  May  we  be  friends  on 
earth,  and  friends  for  ever  in  heaven." 

My  poor  friend  then  bui-st  into  tears ;  for  a  long  time 
he  was  too  much  moved  to  siteak.  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
his,  ond  suffered  him  gradually  to  recover  his  composure. 
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Vben  be  hftd  regained  his  Klf-poaeaion,  I  took  up  the 
Bible  and  read  a  cliapler  aload,  a«  I  bad  no  heart  to  re- 
tuTD  to  common  subjects,  and  it  leemed  to  calm  his 
spiriL  When  thiawaa  ended,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  liis 
apprentices  and  terTants  came  in  to  join  in  family 
prayer.  We  all  knelt  down,  aod  I  tnist  tliat  our  souls 
were  that  sight  truly  united  before  the  throne  of  grace. 
It  was  then  time  for  nie  to  return  home,  and  after  a 
warm  "good-night"  I  left  the  house.  The  memory  of 
that  evening  remains  with  nic  as  fresh  as  ever 


I  hav«  contiDoed  to  meet  Ur.  Shupler  liatt,  wi 
have  only  found  more  abundant  canae  to  be  timUiI 
for  the  friendship  which  has  tpmsg  np  between  oa,  TV 
more  deeply  I  lee  into  hii  cluuad«r,  Uie  more  dcarif  I 
see  bis  complete  devotion  to  the  Christian's  tnubn- 
ness ;  and  though  I  have  never  had  the  sane  tenpta- 
tioiu  to  covetousness,  I  tmit  that  I  bare  Itarori  &« 
him  a  stronger  desire  to  use  my  worldly  mcus  U  Ibt 
glorjr  of  Ciod  and  the  relief  of  my  brethren. 


^tbliral  anb  S^J^toIogiial  Ptabinge. 


THE  ETEKHITT  OF  FUTVEE  FUHISHHEirTS. 


i  HE  principnl  grounds  on  which  I  rest  my 
I  liciiet  of  tlie  doctrine  yon  opimse  are  as 
MV  follow :- 

I.  All  iiioas  pASSAOEa  of  Scripture 


"  Men  of  the  world,  who  have  their 
{.drtion  in  tliis  life;  I  shall  be  satisQcd 
when  1  awake  in  thy  likeness.— The  hope  of  the  righ- 
teous shall  be  gladness ;  but  the  expectation  of  tlie 
wicked  aball  perish.— The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  hts 
wickedness;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  deatli. 
— And  many  of  tiiem  tliat  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
Hiiall  awake ;  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt.— He  will  gather  his  wheat 
into  the  garner,  and  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  un- 
quenchable Ere. — Wide  is  tlie  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
nay,  that  leadetli  to  destruction,  and  many  tlicre  be 
who  go  in  ttiereat;  because  strait  is  tlie  gnt<',  and 
Marrow  is  tlie  nay,  that  leadcth  unto  life ;  and  few 
there  be  tliat  find  it. — Not  every  one  that  saith.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he 
tbat  doeth  the  will  of  my  Fatlier  who  is  iu  heaven. — 
Many  siiall  come  from  the  cost  and  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  nith  Abraham,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  tlie  children  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. — Gather  yo  first  the  tares,  and 
bind  them  in  bundles,  to  burn  them:  but  gather  the 
wheat  into  my  ham.— The  Son  of  roan  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of 'his  kingdom  oil 
tilings  that  oSend,  and  them  that  do  iniquity,  and  shall 
cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth:  then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.— The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  n  net  that  gathered  Hsh 
of  every  kind ;  which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to 
the  shore,  and  sat  down,  and  gathered  the  gooil  into 
vessels,  and  cast  the  bod  away.    So  shall  it  be  at  the 


end  of  the  world  ;  the  angels  shall  come  forth,  sndKi 
the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  all  tbe* 
into  tlie  furnace  of  fire:  there  ahall  be  wailiiif  hI 
gnashing  of  teeth. — Blessed  is  that  servant,  *IMi 
when  his  lord  comcth,  he  ahall  End  so  doing:  Inl  nl 
if  that  evil  servant  should  say  in  bis  heart,  My  W 
delayeth  his  coming,  and  shall  begin  to  smite  hi)  H- 
low-servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  thednmln, 
the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  wbink 
looketh  not  for  liim,  and  shall  cut  him  asuDiIer,*' 
appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  hypocritea:  Ibeiei*! 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. — Well  done.gwd*' 
faiUifiil  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  liijki 
But  cast  ye  out  the  unprofitahle  servant  iota  <■ 
dnrkness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  rftsA 
^Tiien  shall  the  Kingsay  unto  them  on  bisiigtithM 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  Ubj*" 
prejiared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  woridrlt* 
shall  lie  also  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  D^ 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepsBif 
the  devil  and  his  angels. — And  these  shall  go  af^i* 
everlasting  punishment;  but  the  righteous  iV 
lasting  life.— He  that  believeth  and  iab^tinl^^ 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  ihall  be  iM 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  yon  for  Ite  Sw' 
man's  sake.  Rejoice  ye  in  tliat  day,  and  le^i  ft*  jC 
for,  behold,  your  reward  is  great  in  heaven.  7 
unto-you  that  are  rich  i  for  ye  have  received  yevrcMB 
lation.— He  that  heareth  my  aayioga  »nd  doeth  tb(B,i> 
like  untoaman  who  built  his  hoose  aponatodt)<* 
when  the  flood  arose,  the  storm  beat  TehemeBUjs^ 
that  house,  and  could  not  shake  it ;  for  it  was  fM 
upon  a  rock.  But  he  that  hearetb  and  doetltBBt,iiBl 
unto  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  eaitb,  a 
which  tlie  storm  did  lieat  vehemently,  and  imnxd 
it  fell,  and  tbe  ruin  of  that  house  waa  grtat— (hi' 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotta  ft 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  bimihould  notpaiibik 
have  everlaating  life.— AU  tltat  are  in  their  gmti' 
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leforth:  they  that  have  done  good  onto  the  resorreo- 
I  flf  life.;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resur- 
iMm  of  damnation.— Hath  not  the  potter  power  over 
di^,  of  the  nme  lump  to  make  one  veasel  unto 
MNir,  and  another  unto  dishonour?  What  if  God, 
liiiig  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known, 
ized  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath 
Bd  to  destruction :  and  that  he  might  make  known 
ridkes  of  his  glorj  on  the  Tessels  of  mercy,  which  he 
I  sfore  prepared  unto  gloiyf— The  Lord  knoweth 
m  that  are  his. — ^But  in  a  great  house  there  are 
Kb  to  honour,  and  vessels  to  dishonour.^Be  not 
dved;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man 
tth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth 
lis  flesh  shall  of  Uie  flesh  reap  corruption ;  hut  he  that 
reth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever- 
ting.—That  which  heareth  thorns  and  briers  is  re- 
M,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing ;  whose  end  is  to  be 
ved.  But,  beloved,  we  are  perstuuied  better  things 
100,  and  things  which  accompany  salvation." 
'.  eoDsider  these  passages  as  designed  to  express  the 
Ah  STATES  OF  MEN ;  which,  if  they  be,  is  the  same 
Bg,  in  effect,  as  their  being  designed  to  express  the 
Irine  of  endless  punishment ;  for  if  the  descriptions 
I  given  of  the  portion  of  the  wicked  denote  their 
U  state,  there  is  no  possibility  of  another  state  sue- 
iiogit. 

!hat  the  above  passages  do  express  ihtjinal  states  of 
1  may  appear  from  the  following  considerations : — 
.  The  state  of  the  righteous  (which  is  all  along  op- 
sd  to  that  of  the  wicked)  is  allowed  to  be  fijial ;  and 
le  other  were  not  the  same^  it  would  not  have  been, 
neh  a  variety  of  forms,  contrasted  with  it ;  for  it 
Id  not  be  a  contrast. 

.  Ail  these  passages  are  totally  silent  as  to  any  other 
a  Mowing  that  of  destruction,  damnation,  &c.  If 
ponishment  threatened  to  ungodly  men  had  been 
f  a  purgation,  or  temporary  correction,  we  might 
•  expected  that  something  like  this  would  have  been 
■ated.  It  is  supposed  that  some,  who  are  upon  the 
it  fixmdation,  may  yet  build  upon  it  wood,  and  hay, 
ImMU;  and  that  the  party  shall  suffer  lost;  but 
UmKlf  shall  be  saved,  though  it  be  eu  by  fire.  Now 
thi  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  were  true,  we 
jA  expect  some  such  account  of  all  lapsed  intelli- 
oei  when  their  future  state  is  described ;  but  nothing 
it  occurs  in  any  of  the  foregoing  passages,  nor  in 
other. 

.  The  phraseology  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is  in- 
■rtent  with  any  other  state  following  that  which 
'  deicribe.  On  the  supposition  of  salvation  being 
anted  as  the  ultimate  portion  of  those  who  die  in 
r  fills,  they  have  not  tJieir  jportion  in  this  life;  but 
egiudly  with  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  behold  his 
amynor,  and  be  satisfied  in  his  likeness.  Their 
letiiion  shall  not  perish;  but  shall  issue,  as  well  as 
itf  the  righteous,  in  gladness;  and  though  driven 
IF  in  iheir  viekedness,  yet  they  have  hope  in  (hfir 
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death,  and  that  hope  shall  be  lealizod.  The  broad  way 
doth  not  lead  to  destruction,  but  merely  to  a  temporary 
correction,  the  end  of  which  is  everlasting  life.  The 
chaff  will  not  be  burned,  but  turned  into  wheat,  and 
gathered  into  the  gamer.  The  tares  will  be  the  same, 
and  gathered  into  the  bam ;  and  the  bad  fish  will  be 
tumed  into  good,  and  gathered  into  vessels.  The 
cursed,  as  well  as  the  blessed,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  which  also  was  prepared  for  them  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  There  may  be  a  woe  against 
the  wicked,  that  they  shall  be  kept  from  their  consola- 
tion for  a  long  time,  but  not  that  they  haive  received  it. 
Those  who,  in  the  present  life,  believe  not  in  Christ, 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  This  life, 
also,  is  improperly  represented  as  the  seed-time,  and  the 
life  to  come  as  the  harvest,  inasmuch  as  the  seeds  of 
heavenly  bliss  may  be  sown  in  hell;  and  though  the 
sinner  may  reap  conruption,  as  the  fruit  of  all  his  pre- 
sent doings,  yet  that  corruption  will  not  Bo  tlie  opposite 
of  everlasting  life,  seeing  it  will  issue  in  it.  Finally, 
Though  they  bear  briers  and  thorns,  yet  their  Bim  is 
not  to  be  burned,  but  to  obtain  salvation.  To  the  ibre- 
going  Scripture  testimonies  may  be  added,— 
II.  All  those  passaobs  whioh   speak   of  the 

DURATION    OF   FUTURE    PUNISHMENT    BT    THE    TBBMS 
'<  everlasting,  ETERNAL,  FOR  EVER,  AND  FOR  EVER 

AND  ever:"— 

*'  Some  shall  awake  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt.— It  is  better  for  thee 
to  enter  into  life  halt,  or  maimed,  than  having  two 
hands,  or  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire.— De- 
part, ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire. — And  these  shall 
go  into  everlasting  punishment. — ^They  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destraction,  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.— He  that  shall 
blaspheme  .against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  danger  of  (or 
subject  to)  eternal  damnation. — The  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set  forth  for  an  example, 
suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire. — These  are  wells 
without  water,  clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest,  to 
whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved/or  ever, — Wander- 
ing stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever.—Uany  man  worship  the  beast  or  his  image,  and 
receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead  or  in  bis  hand,  the  same 
shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indtgnsr 
tion;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in 
the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  presence  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night— And 
they  said,  Alleluia.  And  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever 
and  ever,— And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are ;  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night /or  ever  and  ever,'* 

To. the  above  may  be  added, 

IIL  All  those  passages  which    express   the 

DURATION  OF  FUTBB  PUNISHMENT  BY  IMPLICATION  OR 
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BT  VOSKfl  or  8PX1CH  WHICH  IMPLT  THE  DOOTBJJTB  IN 
QUESTION. 

"  I  pray  for  them ;  I  pray  not  fcM*  the  world.— The 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  twt  he  forgiven 
unio  merif  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come. — He  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation. — There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do 
not  say  that  ye  shall  pray  for  it— It  is  impossible  to 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance. — If  we  sin  wilfully 
after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries. 
What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away? — Woe  unto  tliat  man 
by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  it  had  been  good 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom. — Their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. — Between  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  who  would  pass 
from  hence  to  you  cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  us 
who  would  come  from  thence.  He  that  believeth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  Qod  abidelh 
on  him. — I  go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall 
die  in  your  sins;  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come, — Whose 
end  is  destruction. — He  that  showeth  no  mercy  shall 
hAve judgment tvithoui  mercy" 

If  there  be  some  for  whom  Jesus  did  not  pray,  there 
are  some  who  will  have  no  share  in  the  benefits  of  his 
mediation,  without  which  they  cannot  be  saved.  If 
there  be  some  that  never  will  be  forgiven,  there  are 
some  that  never  will  be  saved;  for  forgiveness  is  an 
essential  branch  of  salvation.  Let  there  be  what  uncer- 
tainty there  may  in  the  word  eternal  in  this  instance, 
still  the  meaning  of  it  is  fixed  by  the  other  branch  of 
the  sentence, — they  shall  never  be  forgiven.  It  is  equal 
to  John  X.  28,  /  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish.  If  there  were  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  etemod  in  this  latter  passage, 
yet  the  other  brancli  of  the  sentence  would  settle  it ;  for 
that  must  be  endless  life  which  is  opposed  to  their  ever 
perishing;  and  by  the  same  rule  that  must  be  endless 
damnation  which  is  opposed  to  their  ever  being  forgiven. 
If  there  be  a  sin  for  the  pardon  of  which  Christians  are 
forbidden  to  pray,  it  must  be  on  account  of  its  being  the 
the  revealed  will  of  Qod  that  it  never  should  be  par- 
doned. If  repentance  be  absolutely  necessary  to  for- 
giveness, and  there  be  some  who  it  is  impossible  should 
be  renewed  again  unto  repentance,  there  are  some  whose 
lialvation  is  impossible.  If  there  be  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins^  but  afearfvd  looking  for  ofjiidgment,  this  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  sacrifice  already  offered  being  of 
no  saving  effect ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  language 
would  not  contain  any  peculiar  threatening  against  the 
wilful  sinner,  as  It  would  be  no  more  than  might  be  said 
to  any  sinner ;  nor  would  Skfearftd  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment be  Ills  certain  doom.  If  the  souls  of  some  men 
will  be  lost  or  oast  away,  they  cannot  all  be  saved;  see- 
ing these  things  are  opposites.  A  man  may  be  lost  in 
4  desert,  and  yet  saved  iji  fiact ;  or  he  may  suffer  loss, 


and  yet  himself  be  saved,  bat  be  oMiiiot  be  loife  lo  aiio 
be  cast  away  and  yet  finally  saved,  for  these  tre  perfBCt 
contraries.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea  of  the 
Jire  and  the  worm,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  a- 
pressing  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  and  its  boi^ 
declared  of  the  one  that  it  dieth  not,  and  of  the  ctiier 
that  it  is  not  quenched,  is  the  same  thing  as  their  beiqi 
declared  to  be  endless.  It  can  be  said  of  no  mu,<i 
the  principle  of  universal  salvation,  that  it  wen  ^ 
for  him  not  to  have  been  bom,  since  whatever  he  isf 
endure  for  a  season,  an  eternal  weight  of  gloiy  vill  ii> 
finitely  outweigh  it  An  impatsMe  gulf  between  tli 
blessed  and  the  accursed  equally  militates  agaimt  tk 
recovery  of  the  one  and  the  relapse  of  the  othet  B 
some  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  oindAfA 
them—if  those  who  die  in  their  sins  shall  not  cow 
where  Jesus  is— if  their  end  be  destmction  sod  tbv 
portion  be  judgment  without  mercy — ^theie  nast  be 
some  who  will  not  be  finally  saved. 

To  these  may  be  added, 

IV.  All  those  passages  which  iNTiKAn  mi  a 

CIIANOE  of  heart  AND  A  PBXPABEDHE88  fOBllUV 
AKB  CONFINED  TO  TUB  PBB8BNT  UFB. 

«  Sdek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  foumd;  ol]* 
upon  him  while  he  is  near:  let  the  wicked  faaM^ 
itAj,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts;  and  M 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  wacfvij* 
him ;  and  to  our  Ck>d,  for  he  wOl  abundantly  psrdoB.-* 
Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  iMAd 
out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded — ^I  also  wiO  hv^ 
at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  oooNft; 
when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  deM* 
tion  cometh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distreA  sod  aagu^j 
cometh  upon  you;  then  shidl  they  call  npoi  me^  W*{ 
will  not  answer.    They  shall  seek  me  early,  bat  i^ 
not  find  me.— Then  said  one  unto  him.  Lord,  sis  tbi* 
few  that  shall  be  saved?    And  he  said  unto  tlA 
Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate:  for  muffle 
unto  you,  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  bi  i^ 
When  once  the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  v^^ 
hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand  iftM 
and  to  knock  at  the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  opo^j 
us ;  he  shall  answer  and  say  unto  yoo,  I  know  J«a  >'| 
whence  you  are.  Depart  from  me  all  ye  woiken  of  ini^j 
—there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.— WP  ^ 
ye  have  the  light  believe  in  the  light,  that  ysB^' 
the  children  of  light— While  they  (the  fooUah  vii^ 
went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came,  and  th^  thatv^j 
ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage,  and  ^  ^ j 
y?as  shut,—Yfe  beseech  you  that  ye  receive  not  the  j 
of  Qod  in  vain.— Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  tia^^ 
is  the  day  of  salvation.— To-day,  if  ye  wHlhev  hii«*] 
harden  not  your  hearts.— Looking  diligently,  k^  ^\ 
man  fail  of  the  grace  of  Qod— lest  there  heamf' 
tor,  or  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one  oflna' 
meat  sold  his  birthright    F<»r  ye  know  how  tbi^i 
ward,  when  he  would  have  inherited  the  UeaiBfi 
was  rejected:  for  he  found  no  place  of  f^enttf^^ 
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Bgh  lie  flooght  it  eareftilly  with  tears.— He  that  is 
utLf  let  him  be  unjoat  itili ;  and  he  which  is  filthy, 
him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him 
ighteoas  still;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy 
L" 

Looording  to  these  Scriptures,  there  will  be  no  suc- 
M  calling  upon  the  Lord  after  a  certain  period,  and 
Nquently  no  salvation.  Whether  there  be  few  that 
Q  ultimately  be  saved,  our  Lord  does  not  inform  us ; 
he  assures  us  that  there  are  many  who  trill  not  be 
9i;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  who  will  not  be  able 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  None,  it  is  phiinly  inti- 
ted,  will  be  able  tc  enter  there  who  liave  not  agonized 
e.   There  will  be  no  believing  unto  salvation,  but 


uhiU  toe  have  the  light;  nor  any  adniission  into  the 
kingdom,  unless  we  be  ready  at  the  coming  of'  the  Lord. 
The  present  is  the  accepted  time,  the  day  of  ealvattony 
or  the  season  for  sinners  to  be  saved.  If  we  continue  to 
harden  our  hearts  through  life,  he  will  swear  in  his  wrath 
that  we  shall  not  enter  into  his  rest.  If  we  twTi  away 
from  him  who  speaketh  from  heaven,  it  will  be  equally 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the  blessing  as  it  was  for 
Esau  after  he  had  despised  his  birthright  Finally,  be- 
yond a  certain  periods  there  shaU  be  no  more  change  of 
character,  but  every  one  will  have  received  that  im* 
pression  which  shall  remain  for  ever,  whether  he  be 
just  or  unjust,  filthy  or  holy. — From  Letter  by  Andrew 
FuUer. 


THE  FIRST  THEOCRATIC  KIHG 


HERE  were  no  disloyal  mutterings  heard 
in  Israel  when  Saul  returned  across  the 
Jordan  from  his  first  great  military  ex- 
pedition. With  almost  incredible  rapidity 
he  had  collected  an  army  of  more  than 

r  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and,  march- 
ing them  swiftly  and  skilfully  into  Gilead, 
he  had  relieved  Jabesh  by  inflicting  on 
i  Ammonites  a  defeat  from  which  they  did  not  recover 
many  a  long  year.  By  this  gallant  act  he  was  uni- 
nally  allowed  to  have  "  won  his  spurs/'  as  we  say, 
d  when  the  proposal  was  made  that  a  fresh  inaugura- 
n  of  him  into  the  kingdom  should  take  place  at  Gil- 
I,  it  was  hailed  with  unanimous  and  joyful  acdama- 

But  the  second  year  of  his  reign  presents  him  to  us  in 
Itts  attractive  aspect  The  possession  of  power  and 
sk  bad  already  told  unfavourably  upon  him.  He  who 
A  modestly  hid  himself  among  the  stuff  when  bis  elec- 
ft  to  the  Hebrew  throne  was  made  known,  had  now  got 
Md  to  the  dignity  which  he  would  then  have  rejected ; 
li  we  see  him  not  only  moving  about  the  country  in 
9il  state,  with  a  body-guard  of  soldiers  attending  him, 
iiMdy  in  his  pride  of  office  to  plunge  the  nation 
MHMlyinto  war.  There  is  something  unexplained 
to  the  way  in  which  the  peace  was  broken  between 
^ fanelites  and  the  Philistines  at  this  time.  No  doubt 
^  Hebrews  felt  the  oppression  of  their  powerful  neigh- 
vii  to  be  as  intolerable  as  their  descendants  did  in 
to  days  the  oppression  of  the  Romans.  But  this  fact 
i  not  justify  either  a  treacherous  breach  of  treaty  on 
fat  part,  or  a  hasty  uprising  having  no  reasonable 
oipect  of  success.  And  the  sudd^i  and  apparently 
provoked  attack  which  was  made  by  Jonathan,  of 
BBS  by  his  father's  orders,  on  a  Philistine  garrison, 
UBS  to  have  been  one  or  other,  if  not  both,  of  these. 
is  said  that  when  news  of  this  attack  on  one  of  their 
iposts  reached  the  Philistines,  the  assailants  were  held 
tbem  ''in  abomination'*  in  consequence.  Such  strong 


language  as  this  would  not  have  been  used  if  the  act 
had  been  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents of  war.  They  appear  to  have  heard  of  it  with 
indignation — an  indignation  similar,  perhaps,  to  that 
which  we  would  feel  if  an  Indian  mail  were  to  bring  us  the 
intelligence  that  the  people  of  one  of  our  annexed  eastern 
provinces  had  rebelled  without  warning,  and  had  signa- 
lized the  occasion  by  utterly  destroying  some  small  and 
comparatively  defenceless  up-country  station.  The 
Philistines  heard  of  it  with  indignation—and  the  feel- 
ing, we  may  be  sure,  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
avenging  host  which  was  immediately  collected.  Never 
before  had  they  been  able  to  send  such  an  army  across 
their  frontier.  There  were  '*  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
six  thousand  horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand  which 
is  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude.*'  If  we  allow  that 
these  chariots  were  not  all  engines  of  war,  but  many  of 
them  waggons  brought  up  in  the  train  of  the  invaders, 
partly  to  provide  commissariat  supplies,  partly  to  bear 
away  the  spoil  which  it  was  intended  to  gather,  the 
mass  will  not  appear  to  us  the  less  formidable.  The 
impression,  in  fact,  produced  upon  our  minds  as  we  look 
at  the  force  thus  thrown  upon  Israel,  is  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  overwhelming.  Probably  the  invaders  did  not 
calculate  on  being  seriously  opposed  at  alL  Their  single 
purpose  was  to  take  a  terrible  revenge  upon  their  trouble- 
some and  treacherous  vassals.  Formerly  they  had  beaten 
them  in  battle,  and  disarmed  them,  and  put  them  to 
tribute.  Now  they  will  pass  through  their  land  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  strip  them  so  bare  of  even  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  as  to  leave  them  desolate  and  helpless. 
And,  accordingly,  they  had  no  sooner  got  a  footing  in 
the  country  than  they  divided  their  army  into  three 
sections,  and  sent  these  north,  east,  and  south,  to  harry 
and  destroy. 

Meantime  what  was  King  Saul  about— Saul  who  had, 
if  not  treacherously  at  least  inconsiderately,  provoked 
this  invasion  7  He  ou^ht  to  have  counted  the  cost  of 
striking  the  first  blow,  and  perhaps  he  attempted  to  do 
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80,  but  if  he  did,  he  miflcalculated  fearfully.    His  little 
standing  army  of  three  thoasand  men  was  totaUy  inade- 
quate to  roll  back  the  tide  that  swept  into  the  country, 
and  if  he  expected  that  the  people  would  rise  en  masse 
at  his  call  as  they  had  done  when  Jabeeh-Gilead  was 
threatened  with  destruction,  he  must  have  been  bitterly 
disappointed.    The  terror  of  the  Philistines  was  upon  all 
khe  land.    Jehovah  gave  no  sign  that  this  was  a  con- 
flict, instigated  and  approved  by  him.    And  while  the 
summons  of  the  king  was  heard  everywhere  without  a 
response,  the  royal  body-guard  itself  began  sensibly  to 
melt  away  under  the  eye  of  its  leader.    Anxious  and 
perplexed,  Saul  came  down  to  Gilgal  to  wait  for  Samuel 
From  him  as  a  prophet,  or  through  him  as  exercising 
extraordinary  priestly  functions,  he  hoped  to  learn  what 
steps  were  to  be  taken  for  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
Under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
was  naturally  impatient  U.  receive  some  information 
from  Qod  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  ;  and  we  can  very 
well  sympathize  with  him  in  the  trial  to  which  his  faith 
aud  submission  were  subjected  while  day  after  day  passed 
by  and  no  Samuel  appeared.    The  fact  was,  however, 
that  this  was  a  crucial  period  for  him  as  much  as  for  the 
people.    Jehovah  was  in  no  hurry,  and  needed  to  be  in 
none.  A  hostile  tide  might  be  sweeping  over  the  land,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  interposing,  a  word  from  him 
would  send  it  back  into  its  wonted  channels.    The  seven 
days,  therefore,  which  looked  like  a  lifetime  to  Saul  were 
just  like  all  other  seven  days  to  the  Sovereign  Disposer 
of  events.    But  while  this  was  the  light  in  which  the 
crisis  was  viewed  from  the  divine  side,  and  Samuel,  full 
of  a  quiet  confidence  that  all  was  well,  moved  leisurely 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  king  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  look  at  things  so  calmly.    He  ought  to  have  done 
so.    If  he  had  had  the  faith  of  a  Gideon  or  a  Hezekiah 
he  would  have  done  so.    It  was  with  the  view  of  testing 
whether  he  had  that  sublime  futh  in  God  which  specially 
became  his  office,  that  the  delay  at  which  he  chafed 
occurred.    And  no  doubt  had  he  remained  faithful  his 
seat  on  the  throne  of  Israel  would  have  been  made  more 
secure.    But  when  *'  the  day  of  his  teutation "  came 
he  was  found  wanting.    It  seemed  to  him  on  the  seventh 
morning  that  to  -remain  a  single  hour  longer  inactive 
would  be  to  imperil  everything.    Jehovah  must  be  con- 
sulted.   The  crisis  must  be  met.     And  justifying  his 
act  by  the  plea  of  an  over-ruling  necessity,  he  intruded 
himself  into  the  priest's  office,  offered  up  a  burnt-offer- 
ing with  his  own  band,  and  attempted  to  do  for  himself 
what  he  had  been  expecting  Samuel  to  do  for  him. 

How  many  have  ruined  themselves  through  suffering 
their  confidence  in  God  to  break  down  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. They  could  not  any  longer  "  wait  on  the  Lord," 
or  as  it  lias  been  rendered,  "tarry  the  Lord's  leisure." 
Just  at  the  very  instant  when  deliverance  was  coming 
their  faith*  has  failed  them.  They  have  scarcely  had 
time  to  realize,  therefore,  the  worthlessness  of  their  car- 
nal resources  when  they  have  been  made  to  see  the  folly 
and  vanity  of  their  impatience.    Such  a  case  was  that 


of  SauL  He  had  wuted  six  days  for  SaaniflL 
other  day's  dday  could  possiUy  be  before  him. 
the  very  last  nis  confidence  ga^  way ;  and  tb 
the  punishment  foUowed  very  quickly  upon  ei 
The  sacrificial  knife  was  still  dripping  with  th 
the  victim,  the  smoke  of  the  burnt-offering 
ascending  from  the  altar,  when  the  long-expeete 
presented  himself  in  the  camp.  One  can  im 
bitterness  of  Saul's  regret  when  he  saw  his  fri( 
within  the  appointed  time.  He  attempted  tc 
his  conduct,  but  we  can  scarcely  think  that  h 
were  sufficient  even  to  satisfy  himself;  and 
have  judged  the  punishment  there  and  thei 
upon  him  to  be  greater  than  his  offence  desei 
would  not  be  the  verdict  of  his  own  awakened  c 
Nothing  could  be  plainer,  indeed,  than  thi 
proved  himself  unfit  to  be  Jehovah's  vice-ger 
government  of  Israel.  His  want  of  faith  in 
king— his  daring  disregard  of  his  laws— his  coi 
the  established  ordinances— these  were  featu 
character  which  were  utterly  inconsistent  witl 
tion  to  which  he  had  been  caUed ;  and  bis  ^ 
thronement  was  the  only  sentence  that  con 
priately  have  been  pronounced  against  him. 

In  any  case  Saul's  intrusion  into  the  pnest 
this  time  led  immediately  to  what  the  Israe 
have  regarded  as  a  portentous  result.  A  b 
place  between  the  two  men  on  whom  all  th 
the  people  in  their  extremity  were  depending 
the  prophet  withdrew  from  the  head-quart 
national  army,  and  Saul  the  king  was  left  to  fo 
ever  course  might  seem  wisest  to  himself 
event  could  not  but  add  immensely  to  th< 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  It  was  like  the  Church 
ing  its  countenance  from  the  State — the  eede 
religious  element  in  the  kingdom  withdrawin 
merely  political.  A  spectacle  like  that  con) 
be  viewed  with  alarm  at  once  by  the  pious  i 
stitious  in  Israel ;  and  King  S^iul  must  at 
seen  that  if  he  could  not  in  some  way  mend  i 
would  soon  be  left  without  a  follower  altogetl 

The  expedient  which  he  actually  adopted 
cumstances  is  not  in  express  terms  describe 
but  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  t 
the  purpose  of  the  steps  which  he  is  said  to  ha 
ately  taken.  No  sooner  is  Samuel  away,  th 
Ahiah  the  priest,  with  what  is  called  "  the  Ai 
occupying  the  place  which  the  prophet  woul< 
have  filled  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  he  was  thei 
special  invitation.  The  king — that  is  to  i 
not  allow  himself  to  be  baffled.  He  would,  i 
keep  up  appearances ;  and  when  one  rcpres 
Jehovah  refused  to  give  him  his  countenai 
the  difficulty  by  sending  to  Shiloh  for  am 
agree,  however,  with  those  commentators 
that  it  was  not  the  Ark  of  the  Ckfvenant  i 
this  time  brought  into  his  camp.  It  seei 
credible  that  such  a  very  singular  episode  ii 
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oonld  have  occurred  without  more  formal  notice.  If  it 
had  been  once  brought  out  of  Kirjath-jearim  and  put 
luider  tlie  care  of  the  High  Priest,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  ii«rould  have  been  returned  to  so  obscure  a  resting- 
place  ;  especially  as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Tabernacle  was  soon  after  this  re-erected  at  Nob. 
The  Ark,  therefore,  which  we  have  at  this  time  a  pass- 
iqg  s^pse  0^  as  mixed  up  with  the  desperate  fortunes 
of  Sad,  was  probably  some  other  sacred  coffer,  which 
Ahiah  had  brought  with  him  from  Shiloh,  and  which 
Bugr  have  contained  the  Ephod  and  (since  it  was  con- 
■dled  as  an  oracle)  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the 
Uj  breastplate. 

And  now  then  that  Saul  had  made  an  arrangement 
ihich  rendered  him  apparently  independent  of  Samuel, 
did  things  proceed  more  smoothly  and  happily  with 
him  ?  No  !  His  way  seemed  as  dark  as  ever.  Nothing 
oceuned  to  him,  or  was  revealed  to  him,  that  he  could 
do  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  invasion  ;  and  fearing  to 
niDain  any  longer  in  such  an  exposed  place  as  GilgaU 
h  retreated  to  a  mountain  IsEistness,  from  which  he 
coold  mark  the  approach  of  danger,  and  be  better  pre- 
pired  to  resist  the  inevitable  attack.  He  then  is  effect- 
Qtlly  vanquished.  A  King  in  name,  he  is  a  prisoner  in 
&ct  AU  his  expedients  have  failed  to  achieve  for  him 
ttlher  honour  or  profit ;  aud  with  his  kingdom  desolated 
before  his  eyes,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  look 
Uplessly  and  despairingly  on  at  the  work  of  ruin. 

But  there  is  a  divine  King  of  Israel,  who  will  not  see 
U  people  trodden  down  under  the  feet  of  the  uncircum- 
^iitd.  If  the  human  king  has  brought  trouble  on  the 
w,  and  has  no  power  to  remove  it,  it  does  not  follow 
tlnt^tbe  subjects  of  the  theocracy  shall  be  ruined 
ttnngh  his  sin.  TTiis,  however,  does  follow,  that  the 
4>liTerer  employed  to  save  the  oppressed  shall  not 
■t  the  guilty  cause  of  the  oppression.  When  things 
fine  to  their  worst,  Jehovah  interposed ;  and  in  the 
^(tfall  probabilities  to  the  contrary,  a  crowning  victory 
^  g^med  by  Israel  But  the  instrument  through 
^bich  this  triumph  was  secured  was  not  Saul,  the 
^f^snl  leader  of  the  host,  but  Jonathan  acting  under 
^invate  impulse  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  throughout 
^  whole  of  the  day,  which  saw  the  fortunes  of  the 
^Anm  commonwealth  retrieved,  Saul  never  interfered 


save  to  mar  and  trouble.  When  his  gallant  son  had,  by 
means  which  would  have  been  pronounced  recklessly 
foolhardy  had  they  not  been  employed  in  obedience  to 
what  we  cannot  doubt  was  a  divine  call— when  Jonathan 
had  introduced  confusion  into  the  Philistine  army,  and 
the  invaders,  under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  bad  begun 
to  fly,  the  King,  who  from  his  elevated  signal  station 
had  observed  the  retreat,  joined  with  others  in  the 
pursuit.  But  by  his  ill-considered  anathema  pronoimced 
upon  all  who  might  partake  of  food  during  the  day — 
and  by  his  monstrous  proposal  to  put  the  deliverer  to 
death  because  he  had  unwittingly  come  within  the 
sweep  of  the  curse,  he  made  himself  little  better  than  a 
**  troubler"  in  Israel  The  campaign,  therefore,  though 
it  ended  well  for  Israel,  brought  no  honour  at  all  to  him; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  because  he  at  last  saw  this— 
Jonathan  not  himself  being  hailed  as  the  hero  of  the 
occasion— that  he  brought  the  pursuit  suddenly  to  a 
close,  and  returned  gloomy  and  dissatisfied  to  his 
delivered  but  desolated  kingdom. 

If  Saul  did  not  learn  much  from  all  this,  regarding 
tlie  right  method  of  governing  Israel,  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  done  so.  Ood  had  given  to  his  people  a  king, 
but  he  had  not  thereby  resigned  his  own  sovereignty. 
The  viceroy  whom  he  had  anointed  to  represent  him  in 
the  throne,  was  to  be  not  a  despot,  legislating  and 
governing  according  to  his  own  fancy,  but  what  we 
would  call  a  constitutional  monarch  bound  to  rule 
according  to  higher  laws.  To  provoke  a  war,  with- 
out due  warrant,  was  an  offence  to  begin  with.  To 
intrude  into  the  priest's  oflSce,  in  order  to  learn  what 
ought  to  have  been  ascertained  at  the  outset,  was  not  to 
make  atonement  for  an  old  sin,  but  to  commit  a  new 
one.  And  the  expedient  of  setting  off  the  high  priest 
against  a  protesting  prophet,  if  it  saved  appearances, 
was  only  calculated,  in  fact,  to  aggravate  the  evil 
Saul  had  still  a  place  of  repentance  afforded  to  him ;  for 
it  was  not  on  this  but  on  a  later  occasion,  that  he  was 
finally  rejected  from  being  king ;  but  it  was  already  too 
plain  to  see  that  not  he,  but  one  man  more  after  Gk)d's 
own  heart,  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
which  might  last  through  generations,  and  become  a 
standing  type  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

ir.  L.  w. 
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"BSaiHSXHO    AT   JEKTTS  ALEX."  > 

vaT  IHODLD  TSB  OOIFBL  Bl  FKIACHBD  fIBIT  TO  TBI  JIWI  I 


|lPA.KT  from  an;  teniimenUd  regard  to  the 
Jews  u  a  nation,  there  are  obvioui 
reasoni  whjp  we  should  fint  go  to  them 
with  the  gospel  of  God's  love.  The 
Holj  Ohoet  has  pot  it  on  record,  that 
L  this  order  of  proceeding  is  Titiill;  im- 
portant  for  the  succeaa  of  the  gospel  in 
the  world  aa  a  whole :  "  If  the  fall  of  tie 
JeKS  be  the  riches  of  the  woKd,  and  their  decaj  the 
ticbes  of  the  Qentilea,  how  much  more  their  fnliMae  ! 
....  If  the  casting  awi^  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of 
the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life 
from  the  dead  1"  (Rom.  il  12, 16).  Hera  we  pass  over 
the  matter  of  doubtful  disputatiDti  about  thoir  teiiitotial 
restoration  to  Palestine.  We  (peak  only  of  their  con- 
veiralon,  their  return  to  the  true  Canaan  of  everlasting 
rest  in  God's  redeeming  love.  And  we  observe  that 
this  conversion  of  the  Jews  ought  in  reason  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  event,  not  only  ble&scd  and  glorious  in 
itself,  btit  also  most  auspicious  with  reference  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  And  that  for  such  reoscme  a 
the  following : — 

L  They  are  the  nftir«(,  most  eaailj  reached.  1.  In 
fina.  To  the  apostles  elect,  Jenualem  was  Uteratl; 
the  nearest  point  of  Judea,  and  Judea  of  Palestine,  and 
Palestine  of  the  world.  And  even  bejond  Judea  and 
Palestine,  in  aitrj  important  city  of  the  Gentile  world 
there  was  aJudeaandJeritsolem,  a  Jewish  quarter  and 
synagogue,  more  accessible  and  convenient  for  puUic 
religious  teaching  and  discussion  than  an;  other  quarter 
and  temple.  In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  a  dty  buried  hy 
lava  in  the  life-time  of  some  of  the  apostles,  among  the 
inscriptions  scribbled  on  the  walls,  there  has  recently 
been  found  in  Hebrew  lettcis  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Sirack,  silently  showing  to  this  hour  that  if  an  apostle 
□r  evangelist  visited  Pompeii  in  a.)>.  79,  a  Jew  was 
there  before  him.  All  over  the  civilized  vrorld,  in  the 
great  cities,  the  emporiums  of  commerce,  the  radiant 
centres  uf  civilization,  wherever  an  apostle  or  evangelist 
went,  the  Jew  with  bis  synagogue  was  there  before  him. 
And  so  it  has  remained  down  to  our  day.  Long  before 
we  hod  set  foot  in  India  or  China,  the  Jew  with  his 
synagogue,  from  immemorial  ages,  had  been  there  before 
ua.  This  is  one  of  his  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Scot :  his  nation,  Ut  more  than  ours,  is  the  vhiqmuna 


FmiB  ■  niiiteriy  dltanifM— "  Ttie  Apottolk  Commlnloii— 
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nation  ;  *  all  the  world  over,  the  Jew  is  mattt  n 

2.  They  are  nearest  in  mind.  I  have  nid  thitnci 
tiie  heathen  have  some  radimentaiy  ideas  c«nip«ii| 
to  the  leading  doctrines  of  tiie  gospel,  and  that  ttniir 
something  to  begin  with.  Bat  the  ideas  are  so  dtefj; 
buried  in  oomiption  that  there  is  deplorably  little  b 
begin  with.  A  lady  from  India  recently  r«)HBitnU 
with  me  fbr  using  the  expression,  "  home  heathsB  ^  ic 
have,  she  said,  property  speaking,  no  heathen  at  b»e : 
in  our  bright  light  of  Christian  civilization,  the  Teriol 
oDtcaat  has  ideas  of  the  gospel,  of  God,  of  hoIiiMM,rf 
truth  and  law,  which  g;ives  ds  in  dealing  with  liiDM 
incalculable  advantage,  by  way  of  fuienttn  or  tan  <( 
operations,  over  the  missionaries  who  deal  with  ths  tn 
heathen  abroad.  In  the  true  heathen,  the  ideu  I  Iwi 
spoken  of  are  either  so  utteriy  lost  in  fi^aehood  h  if- 
prehended  by  the  mass  of  men,  or  so  ghostly  thin  ^n 
the  falsehood  is  purged  away  by  philosophiia]  refimit 
as  to  be  of  exceedingly  little  practical  avail.  The  nod 
has  firat  to  he  hewn  in  the  savage  forest,  and  the  tmt 
to  be  qoorried  from  the  bowds  of  the  earth,  befin  the 
heathen  mind  can  furnish  so  mnch  asanaHailxV 
faith  to  be  Uid  on  it  But  in  the  mind  of  the  Je«,  >>• 
altar  is  built  to  our  hands :  the  wood  is  there  opcai^ 
ready  to  be  kindled  to  a  blaie.  In  order  to  hit  'it 
pentance  and  remission,"  all  that  is  needed  ii  "i* 
lamb  for  the  bumt-BacrifKe,"  with  the  lordly  6r&)ai^ 
of  the  Spirit.  For  wherever  the  Jew  is,  there  is  it 
synagogue ;  and  in  the  synagogue  the  Old  Tislaai* 
Scriptures ;  and  in  connection  with  both,  sudi  nligi* 
habits  as  that  of  Sabbath  observance  and  wonh^  If 
positive  revelation  of  God,  the  leading  doetiiHa  (f  * 
religion  have  been  impressed  on  the  Jewish  miBd,M 
the  infancy  of  the  nation  down  to  this,  Hi  dotisg  di 
age.  The  Jewish  mind  is  therefore  fall  of  the  (w 
given  truth  regarding  the  Uessiah,  only  withoot  it 
Messiah  himself ;  Christianity— only  without  Jehml^ 
Christ.  In  order  that  the  Jew  may  beoome  a  (AnH 
he  needs  only  to  recognise  in  Jeans  of  Naaietli  * 
Messiah  whom  he  looks  for,  "of  whom  Hose*  io  I'' 
law,  and  the  prophets  spoke."    And  when  we  P** 
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gOBpdy  all  that  he  has  learned  ftom  Scrip- 
TOgarding  the  Messianic  Son  of  Qod  ia  not  only  a 
B  of  operation  vp<m  him,  but  a  schoolmaster  to 
\g  him  to  the  £uth  of  the  crucified  son  of  Maiy. 
be  value  of  this  peculiar  nearness  and  accessibility 
»Uoe  and  mind  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  by 
results  of  missionary  preaching.  In  the  first  age  of 
Church,  the  vast  majority  of  her  members  were  bom 
8.  And  in  our  own  day,  the  estimated  number  of 
Jews  who  have  entered  the  visible  kingdom  of 
8t  is  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  that  is,  about 
the  estimated  number  of  Christians  in  the  world 
1  the  last  of  the  apostles  went  home  to  the  Father. 
$,  then,  is  reason,  in  Christian  tactics,  for  '*  be- 
ing at  Jerusalem.'*  Regarding  the  five  million 
I  merely  as  so  many  units  of  the  human  family,  in 
ing  the  conversion  of  that  family  as  a  whole,  we 
t  to  preach  the  gospel  "  to  the  Jews  first"  For 
skilful  fisherman  will  go  first  to  the  nearest  and 
of  pools ;  the  reaper  wUl  go  first  to  the  nearest  and 
t  of  fields.    But  the  Jews  are  not  to  be  regarded 

'^7  ^  ^  T^ir  P^  ^^  ^^®  8UIA  ^^  ^^  humanity, 
igh  numeri(»Uly  small,  they  historically  constitute 
)f  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  race,  which,  from 
ligious  point  of  view,  has  been  divided  into  Jews 
Gentiles..  And 

.  They  are,  when  found  and  saved,  fitted  to  be  the 
precious,  as  instruments  of  diffusing  the  gospel  to 
re.  I  have  already  referred  to  their  lot  of  ubiquity, 
iug  that  they  are  by  position  an  army  in  actual 
pation  of  the  world.  I  might  add,  that  they  have 
tural  ^ift  of  tongues,  being  familiar  with  the  Ian- 
;es  of  all  nations  among  which  they  are  dispersed, 
we  have  seen  that  they  have  a  theological  know- 
i  derived  from  Old  Testament  revelation,  such  that 
need  only  to  know  Jesus  as  the  incarnate  Word  in 
r  to  be  ready-made  preachers  of  him  in  the  gospel. 
I  Paul  the  apostle  preaches  nothing  that  was  not, 
rms  at  least,  familiar  to  Saul  the  persecutor :  only 
as  found  in  the  New  Testament  the  Messiah  re- 
d  in  the  Old,  the  living  realization  of  those  doc- 
1  ideas  which  every  well-educated  Jew  drank  in,  so 
eak,  *'  with  his  mother's  milk :"  if  it  was  in  Christ 
he  served  God,  it  was  thus  **/rom  his  forefathers" 
m.  L  3).  Thus  all  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
bom  Jews.  Thus  her  Hebrew  membership,  with 
clear  doctrinal  conceptions,  and  definite  religious 
icter  and  habits,  formed  the  strong  mould  in  which 
oose  Gentile  materials  of  the  primitive  Church  were 
And  in  our  own  day,  of  the  thirty  thousand 
sh  converts  about  one  in  every  hundred  is  actively 
ged  in  the  public  teaching  of  the  gospel 
»t  only  have  they  thus  shown  a  disposition  to  teach: 
peculiar  history  has  created  in  them  a  singularly 
i  ability  to  teach.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
are  now,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
(1  teachers  of  Christendom,  that  the  human  authors 
te  Bible,  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  aposUes, 


with  probably  net  one  exception,  all  were  Jews  by 
education  and  birth.  And  for  this  office  God  has 
qualified  the  nation  by  a  wondrous  course  of  discipline, 
dating  from  its  call  in  Abraham,  and  educating  it  to  be 
the  educator  of  the  race.  The  Pagan  fable  speaks  of  a 
harp  of  Oipheus,  by  which  he  wrought  such  miracles  in 
the  physicid  world  as  Jehovah  has  purposed  to  work  in 
the  mcnral  and  spiritual :  "  The  mountains  and  the  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  trees 
of  the  field  shall  dap  their  hands."  This  miracle  is  to 
be  wrought  by  Jehovah's  word.  But  for  the  utterance 
of  the  word  he  chooses  and  forms  an  appropriate  instro  • 
ment  And  the  instmment  he  has  chosen  and  formed, 
the  harp  of  God,  which  he  has  been  perfecting  for  4000 
years,  is  the  nation  of  the  Jews. 

For  this  end,  first  of  all,  he  has  revealed  himself  to 
the  Jews  as  to  no  other  people.  Though  the  heathen 
had  some  idea  of  a  Zeus  or  air-god,  and  an  Apollo  or 
sun-god,  yet  their  knowledge  of  the  divine  omnipresence 
and  omniscience,  their  knowledge  of  God  as  a  living 
person,  in  personal  intercourse  with  man,  was  dim,  con- 
fiised,  inadequate,  and  practically  inoperative.  But  the 
Jewish  nation,  from  its  first  beginning  down  to  this  hour, 
has  been  ceaselessly  pursued  by  the  felt  presence  of 
Jehovah  as  the  living,  all-seeing,  personal  God.  Even 
when  they  have  most  bitterly  provoked  him  he  has 
always  been  to  them  a  reality :  the  pillar  of  doud  and 
of  fire  has  never  been  absent  from  their  view:  the 
presence  of  God  has  always  constituted  the  atmosphere 
they  breathe :  "  in  hiin "  they  have  ever  consciously 
"lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being."  And  one 
result  of  this  disdpline  by  his  presence,  perpetually 
brooding  over  the  nation,  has  been  a  peculiar  power  and 
grandeur  of  soul,  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  the 
thought,  of  the  living  eternal  Jehovah,  which  has  thus 
constantly  occupied  its  mind  and  moulded  its  life. 
Thus,  apart  from  divine  inspiration,  Moses  the  runaway 
slave  has  a  presence  more  commanding  and  majestic  by 
far  than  Pharaoh  the  King,  his  great  soul  is  a  vessel 
manifestly  fitted  to  receive  the  treasure  of  Gk)d's  revela- 
tion of  law.  David  the  shepherd  boy  needs  only  the 
occasion  and  the  call  in  order  to  show  himself  as  David  the 
magnificent  monarch,  the  poet  whose  words  have  sufficed 
to  fill  and  move  and  express  the  whole  heart  of  the 
Church  in  aU  ages  and  nations.  The  Roman  civilization 
of  law  and  disciplined  force  is  vulgar  and  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  Galilean 
fishermen.  And  the  vaunted  Athenian  civilization  of 
intellect  and  taste  is  really  narrow  and  mean  in  compar- 
ison with  the  trae  culture  of  Paul  the  tentmaker,  the 
"babbling"  blear-eyed  barbarian  from  the  east  Bven 
on  this  account  we  see  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the 
selection  of  "  the  seed  of  Abraham  "  for  the  liome  and 
abode  of  God's  incarnate  Word.  And  that  peculiar 
grandeur  and  power  of  soul  have  never  forsaken  the 
nation,  even  in  its  lowest  degradation.  The  horrible 
persecutions  of  Jews  by  Christians  in  the  middle  ages 
revealed  in  the  persecuted  an  invindUe  power  of  passive 
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TeBistaDce.  Their  nuurveUouB  saooeas  ia  oommeice  and 
in  politics  now  attest  their  skill  and  force  in  practical 
administration.  But  this  general  power  manifests  itself 
in  a  special  aptitude  to  teach,  a  remarkable  power  of 
thought  and  expression.  What  that  power  may  be  for 
evil,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  Spinoza,  for  two 
centuries  the  ruling  spirit  in  that  flood  of  philosophic 
unbelief^  of  pantheistic  atheism,  which  threatens  to 
overwhdm  the  religion  of  Obristendom.  What  it  maj 
become  for  a  true  philosophy  is  shown  by  the  Hebrew 
Jacobi,  "  the  Qerman  Plato,*'  the  profoundest  and  most 
powerful  opponent  of  the  modem  sophists,  of  that  philo- 
sophical scholasticism  which  has  overrun  all  Germany 
and  Christendom  since  the  days  of  Kant.  And  what, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  it  may  become  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  is  nobly  illustrated  in  the  magnificent  Hebrew- 
Christian  teacher  Neander,  probably  the  greatest  of 
those  who  have  striven  in  our  time  to  roll  back  the  tide 
of  unbelief  and  death.* 

But  the  gospel  is  peculiarly  preached  ^^  to  the  poor^^ 
and  therefore  is  most  effectively  preached  by  the  poor. 

*  Mr.  Wood  of  Elie  has  shown  me  a  catalogue  of  Hebrews  who 
hare  distinRuIehed  themselves  among.  coutinenUl  scholars  in  erery 
department  of  learning,  sacred  and  proAine,  from  which  it  appears 
that.  In  addition  to  such  princes  of  men  as  the  abore  three,  the 
nation  can  fiirnish  an  unlimited  number  of  scholars  of  "  first  class 
abilities."  And  Mr.  Moody  Stuart  has  called  public  attention  to  an 
artide  In  the  Spfctator  (of  1863)  on  **  The  Political  Inflaence  of  the 
Jews,'*  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts:— "The  number 
of  ciTic  ftinctionaries  in  France  belonging  to  the  Jewish  communion 
is  Immensely  larger  than  the  proportionate  Israelite  population.  M. 
Achille  Fottid  at  Paris  is  but  the  head  of  a  cohort  of  Jewish  nota- 
bilities, financiers,  and  emph^tdSy  who  are  quite  as  numerous  in  tlie 
departments  as  in  the  capital.  At  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  other 
towns  of  the  soutli,  a  large  number  of  the  higher  gorernment 
oflfleials  are  Jews;  and  at  Epinal,  tlie  chief  city  of  tlic  department  of 
Voiges,  there  is  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  four  roost  eminent  civic 
ftmctionariea,— the  paymaster,  the  military  superintendent,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  keeper  general  of  forests,  being 
Jews  one  and  alL**  The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  the  same  phe< 
nomenon  in  the  Austrian  empire,  in  which,  "  Scarcely  a  century  ago, 
the  Jews  were  hunted  like  mad  dogs,  at  the  mercy  of  erery  monk 
or  police-officer,  and  without  the  slightest  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty;" and  tlien  proceeds,—"  More  marked  than  even  in  Austria,  is 
the  rise  of  the  Jews  in  Prussia.  According  to  the  Kreut  Zeitung^  (a 
paper  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Jews),  nearly  one-foarth  of  the  number 
of  Wcehier  (electors)  chosen  by  the  people  of  Prussia  to  elect  the 
deputies  was  composed  of  Jews- a  number  about  twenty  times  as 
large  as  is  warranted  by  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  At  BerUn 
and  other  large  towns  the  Hebrew  preponderanee  was  still  more 
conspicuous,  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  Polish  provinces  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  liad  it  all  their  own  way.  Tlie  Krtuz  ZeUung  con- 
sequently belioTM  Itself  Justified  in  speaking  of  the  present  chamber 
as  a  Jew-parliament.  The  article  then  refers  to  "the  (parlia- 
mentary) discussion  of  the  statistics  of  the  higher  Prussian  schools 
for  1861,  issued  by  gorernment  at  the  opening  of  (Thambera  These 
statistics  are  curious  indeed.  On  classifying  the  students  of  the 
nnlrersitles  and  high  schools,  tlie  startling  result  is  dh^layed  that 
the  superior  academies  are  attended  by  fire  times  as  many  Jews 
Is  proportion  as  Christiana** ..."  The  proolk  are,  that  the  educated 
Jews  form  part  in  all  rerolutionary  morements  from  the  Ural  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  fh)m  Lapland  to  Sicily.  They  are  as  it  were  the  yeast 
in  the  European  fermentation.  It  was  in  rain  that  Csar  Nicholas 
expelled  every  Hebrew  soul  from  his  capital  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne:  the  yeast  has  returned  under  his  successor  stronger  than 
ervr^  and  is  working  now  in  fhll  power  whererer  tyranny  and  op- 
pression are  rife.  The  Jew  element  is  perceptible  in  the  Oallidan 
peasantry,  in  the  Finnish  malcontents,  in  the  Serrian  progressist, 
and  in  the  surging  masses  of  rerolutionary.  Poland.  The  whole  east 
of  Europe  eren  more  than  the  west  is  In  rlolent  ferment,  and  erery- 
vhen  tae  Jew  Is  the  Hrlog  yeast*^ 


It  IS  adapted  and  addressed  to  the  conditui 
a  sufferer.  Jesus  is  ^  the  consolation,"  iba 
is  '^  the  comforter.**  And  the  preacher  of 
therefore  needs  not  only  greatnest  or  power 
tenderness  of  heart,  so  as  to  be  a  meet  barf 
ing  the  tender  heart  of  Qod :  he  must  be  a  ha 
strings,  able  to  enter  by  intelligent  sympat 
experience  of  enreiy  heart  of  man,  especially 
and  afflicted.  And  in  order  to  this  qnalifiosi 
patby,  he  mnst  haTe  the  discipline  of  es 
experience  of  all  the  common  lot  of  men,  < 
suffering.  On  this  account,  perhi^  amon| 
in  the  selection  of  the  aposUes,  so  in  Go( 
providence  through  all  ages,  the  mass  of  gosp 
have  been  called  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor,- 
men  whose  person.'d  acquaintance  with  man' 
cially  its  hardships  and  privations,  has  trail 
many-sided  sympathy.  In  this  respect  th* 
our  salvation  was  perfected  by  suffering, — ^p 
only  in  his  righteousness  as  a  priest,  and 
revelation  of  Qod  as  a  prophet,  but  also  an 
in  his  sympathy  as  a  preacher.  Having  beei 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,"  he  is  able  "  t( 
low  feeling  with  our  infirmities,"  and  to  spe 
of  gospel  comfort  so  as  effectually  to  '^  suco 
we  are  tempted."  In  order  that  in  his  hu 
there  might  be  a  meet  instrument  of  man 
tender  love  of  God,  he  was  not  only  a  man, 
of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief," — a  poor 
penter,  a  carpenter*s  son,  he  was  trained*  h) 
of  grief  and  pain  to  be  the  prince  of  preac 
poor.  Now,  of  this  training  for  sympathy  \ 
surely  no  nation  has  ever  received  so  much 
and  suffering  nation  of  the  Jews.  Egypt,  I 
Roman  oppression  to  madness  and  death, 
persecutions  by  mediaeval  Christendom,  th 
separation  from  Palestine,  that  home  of  Isn 
Ah!  what  sufferings  do  these  words  reca 
Where  in  our  world  could  the  "  man  of  s« 
found  another  kindred  with  natural  experien* 
own  as  in  this  poor  prodigal  son,  whom  Goc 
out  of  Egypt  The  cup  of  suffering  which  o 
have  tasted  in  some  form  the  Jews,  have  dn 
form  to  the  dregs ;  all  God's  billows  of  afl 
rolled  over  them.  And  now,  "  lords  of  the 
and  wandering  eye,"  they  are  distinctively  t 
nation  among  the  nations. 

But  through  all  that  depth  and  duration 
God  has  been  labouring,  as  in  a  furnace 
heated,  for  the  perfection  of  his  harp.  1 
long  fallen  by  his  iniquity,  shall  have  reto 
Lord  his  God,  he  at  least  shall  be  a  hi 
strings,— among  the  nations  he  shall  be  \ 
"  perfected  by  suffering,"  prepared  for  expr 
emotion  of  the  loving  heart  of  God,  and  i 
healing  balm  of  the  gospel  to  every  bleed! 
man.  And  if  only  this  nation,  with  its  5,(M 
bers,  its  lot  of  ubiquity,  and  gift  of  ton^giM 
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<f  iitnrd  nevelation,  tnd  wondnmB  tnuning  hj  muii- 
Uisqariuoe,  wen  nTio^j  oonTerted,  it  wonld  con- 
t^itt  indeed  "hi  exceeding  gn«t  annj"  for  the 
■aM^eonveniai),— tbe  graodeit  annj  th«t  onr  world 
ha  CKT  Htm.  Wbea  JeniMlem  is  ranched,  all  nations 
m  tntttted ;  when  the  ii  kindled  with  the  Spiiit^i  fire- 
hytin,  ibe  will  prore  "  >  hMith  of  fire  Mnong  the 
Md,"  tMdj  to  kindle'  the  whole  world  into  a  blaie. 
IhRfen^  ereo  in  order  to  the  wlvation  of  the  world, 
ht  Vat  gospel  be  preached  "  to  the  Jewi  firat,"  let  hb 
Ufa*  the  order,  "  begianing  at  JenuBlem." 

m  Thej  m  tht  vont.  Thej  aie  the  chief  of  eia- 
IH,  pecniiarij  the  children  of  the  doTil  (John  viiL  44). 
It  other  nation  haa  tinned  as  thejr  hare  ainned,  ao  long, 
■d  deepl;,  and  deaperatel;,  againrt  the  light  of  Qod'e 
And  mere;,— fint,  in  "  Moaea  and  all  the  pmpbeta," 
ftn  in  the  pettoa  Ot  Jeaua  the  Christ,  uid,  finallj,  in 
b  apoetlea  and  erangellits  throughout  tlie  new  dia- 
pnttfion  of  the  Bpirit  Therefore  we  ought  to  picach 
hgMpel  of  BalTfttion"to  tiie  Jews  first."  FoT,firit, 
ta  K  doing  we  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  goapel  aa  a  dia- 
sanation  of  healing  mere;.  We  illustrate  the  abound- 
aggrace  of  the  great  ph^aician,  who  hastens  to  go  first 
■id)  hi*  remedy  where  the  nialadj  is  deadliest  It  is 
fciwe  interpret  bis  worda,  "  Beginning  at  Jerusalem" 
-^Kow  that  I  am  risen,  and  redemption  is  visibly 
Inland,  preach  salvation  to  all  in  mj  name,  for  there 

■  Illation  for  all  in  mj  grace.  But  go  first  to  the 
"fnhate  daughter  of  Sion,  and  saj  to  her  from  rae, 
K»a  ki  thee'  there  is  mercj  yet.  True,  thou  hast 
■Med  as  nerer  mortal  sinned  before.  Thj  nicked 
^Mdi  have  plaited  for  me  a  crown  of  tbonis,  and  beattn 
■attyking  with  servile  stripes.  Thou  hast  pierced  my 
^dt  ind  my  feet  with  nnils,  and  my  Riiie  with  an  hire- 
h|fi  apear.  Thy  malignant  tongue  blasphemed  me, 
%  nalice  slew  me  on  the  accuned  tree.  But  with  all 
U  thoD  haat  failed  to  conquer  my  love :  for  my  love 

■  itm^r  than  thy  deadly  liate,  and  all  will  be  for- 
tfiBiaH  will  he  foi^tten,  if  only  thou  repent;  yea, 
■M  Aiit  receive  free  grace  for  repentance  if  only  thou 


look  on  me  whMn  tboa  haat  jneroed.  The  pierced  feet' 
will  ntake  baste  to  welcome  th;  tetamiDg,  the  jrieroed 
honda  will  be  atretehed  fwth  to  receive  thee  to  my 
boeoo ;  the  spear  which  pierced  my  side  has  opened  tot 
thee  a  way  to  Qod's  love  in  my  heart ;  that  bfoken 
heart  is  a  casket  of  precious  balm  for  thy  healing  and 
renewing ;  a  royal  sceptre  shall  reward  thee  for  the  nxle 
that  beat  me,  and  a  crown  of  glory  will  I  give  thee  in 
rettim  for  thy  thorny  cniwn  of  shame.  So  ma;  all 
natjona  Bee  that  I  am  able  and  willing  to  save  to  \he 
uttermost ;  when  my  gospel  it  preached  first  where  it 
ia  needed  most,  when  my  abounding  graoe  is  first  pro- 
claimed to  the  very  chief  of  sinners."  Thus  we  see  the 
divine  Redeemer's  heart !  Although  not  one  Jew  were 
ever  converted,  the  mission  to  the  Jews  must  tend  to 
the  Church's  revival  and  the  worWa  conversion  by  the 
ilhutration  it  gives  of  the  wondrous  otrength,  the  un- 
conquerable devotedness  of  Ood's  love  to  the  lost,  even 
the  wickedeet  and  worst,  thus  continuing  to  pursue 
them  through  all  nations  and  ages. 

And,  seeond.  When  Jeius^em  has  yielded  at  last, 
nnd  believed  and  repented  for  salvation,  what  eball  her 
actual  salvation  be  but  spiritual  resorrection  to  the 
world  1  for  she  will  lovt  much  becanse  she  bos  been 
forgiven  much— all  her  natural  advantages  of  ubiquity, 
and  tongues,  and  theological  knowledge,  and  disciplined 
aptitude  to  teach,  she  will  devoto  to  the  Lord,  "  teach- 
ing all  nations"  with  an  ardour  and  devotedness  of  love 
proportioned  to  the  greatnesa  of  her  sin  in  the  past 
And  of  the  gospel  she  preathea  by  words  she  will  always 
present  a  moat  impressive  illuatiation  in  her  person, 
poioting,  like  Paul,  to  the  silent  sermon  of  her  own 
salvation  by  grace,  and  repeating  the  cry  of  thut  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrewa,  "  Itisafaithfulsaying,  worth;  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
ainnera,  of  w/unn  I  am  the  chitf."  If  we  would  save 
the  greateatof  sinners  and  gain  the  greatest  of  preachers, 
and  see  the  noblest  of  sermons  in  her  life,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  let  ue  always  adhere  to  the  ordei^ 
"  Banning  at  Jerusalem." 


^^^H  HE  impreettoiy  Psalms  have  ever  been  a 
^^^H  serious  perpleiit;  to  devout  minds.  The 
^^^1  •  greatneas  of  the  difficulty  here  felt  is 
^^^H  indicated  b;  the  many  elaborate  ingen- 
^^^H  tiities  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
^^^V«  hope  of  meeting  it.  Our  first  impresaion 
^^^^  it  that  the  passion  of  revenge,  and 
eapedall;  revenge  carried  to  the  sternest 
'^aity,  mutt  be  inunoraL  Nature  seema  to  say  that 
'k  We  have  instincts  that  prompt  us  to  pit;  even  an 
'^  when  prottnte.    The  antagonism  of  such  feel- 
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■h  <)aut*rl J  RtTlnr." 


ingt  to  not  a  little  of  the  teaching  of  the  Kew  Testament 
seems  to  be  very  marked.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  leseened 
hy  the  fact  that  those  breathings  of  vengeance  often 
come  np  in  connection  with  strong  expressions  of  devout 
feeling. 

It  has  been  oi^  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  defec- 
tive in  regard  to  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  that  the 
rendering  might  be  not  a  prayer  that  such  things  mojr 
come,  but  rather  a  declaration  that  sach  things  lAotf 
come.  But  this  pJeaitnotreaUyadmiaaibleinanycase, 
and  is  of  necessity  precluded  where  the  verb  ia  in  the 
imperfect  and  not  in  the  optative. 

Another  expedient  in  dealing  with  these  texti  is  to 


m 
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•ooount  the  Old'Tettement  dispemation  ••  inMor  to 
the  present,  not  only  theologically  bat  ethically,  and  to 

accounting  tiiem  at  cleariy  immond, 
jtafc  thie  jte  M  MJittle  ten- 
able at  the  former.  Moral  principle  being  in  itidf 
always  the  same,  what  is  in  itself  wrong  in  the  circum- 
stances at  any  time  most  be  wrong  in  tlie  circumstances 
at  all  times.  It  no  more  comports  with  just  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  Being  to  suppose  that  he  could  sanction 
the  immoral  in  the  Old  Testament  than  to  suppose  that 
be  could  sanction  it  in  the  New.  Both  dispensations 
came  from  him,  and  though  the  ethical  development  in 
the  one  may  be  greater  than  in  the  other,  there  must  be 
nothing  ethically  unsound  in  either.  If  both  are  from 
Ood,  both  must  be  worthy  of  him.  The  man  must  have 
been  a  very  defective  student  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
does  not  know  how  laige  a  portion  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  directed  against  the  selfishness  of  the  Hebrew 
mind,  urging  the  most  considerate  treatment  not  only 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  but  of  the  stranger,  the 
servants  hired  from  other  nations,  and  even  of  the 
Egjrptian. 

We  cannot  escape,  then,  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
imprecations  in  question  had  respect  to  real  persons ; 
and  that  the  veaogeance,  at  times  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  they  breathe,  was  a  vengeance  which  the  writers 
would  fain  have  seen  come  on  those  who  had  so  roused 
their  indignation.  The  question  is,  therefore.  How  are 
we  to  exphiin  this  &ct  consistently  with  the  belief  that 
the  men  who  so  expressed  themselves  were  nevertheless 
truly  inspired  men.  Can  we  then  imagine  the  circum- 
stances in  which  expressions  of  such  a  nature  would 
seem  to  be  justifiable  ?  Let  any  one  read  the  narrative 
of  the  fearful  slaughter  by  Doeg,  at  the  instance  of  Saul, 
of  the  innocent  priests  and  of  the  multitudes  of  innocent 
people ;  let  him  picture  to  himself  the  unarmed  priests 
as  one  by  one  they  are  cut  down  by  their  merciless  de- 
stroyers ;  the  harmless  men  of  the  city,  as  they  fall  by 
the  same  weapons ;  husbands  and  wives,  mothers  and 
tender  little  ones,  butchered  in  the  presence  of  each 
other ;  the  in&nt  and  the  man  of  grey  hairs  lying  to- 
gether in  their  blood  before  him,  and  dedare  whether  it 
would  have  been  any  marvel  if  David,  in  composing  an 
ode  in  commemoration  of  such  an  event,  had  heaped  on 
the  head  of  the  unpitying  bloodhound  who  had  perpe- 
trated that  tragedy  the  heaviest  of  the  curses  to  be  found 
in  the  imprecatory  psalms,  converting  him  and  his  into 
a  monument  of  terror  that  might  serve  to  scare  wretches 
of  his  sort  from  their  purpose  when  disposed  to  do  thus 
wickedly.  It  is  vain,  it  is  sheer  imbecility  to  reply.  It 
is  written,  "  Bless  and  curse  not,''  for  it  is  also  written, 
"  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,"  and  that  in  a  judi- 
cial sense  at  least  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  as  truly 
human,  ay,  and  as  truly  religious  to  curse  as  to  bless— 
occasions  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  already  named, 
where  the  wickedness  perpetrated  or  the  crime  com- 
mitted ia  of  the  most  monstrous  and  enormous  descrip- 
tion.   The  instincts  of  injured  humanity  which  come 


forth  under  such  circamstanoei  to  cmb  ib 
wrong  and  blood-ahedding  are  ioitiiieti  frr  to 
pervading  in  our  natore,  and  too  anw  in  Hi 
tionsyiiot  to  hana  beam  higtA  mw^Jw  ikt 
do.  Bach  men  have  dMaeii  violeiioe  as  the 
the  imperishable  in  man  insures  that  they  i 
that  law.  In  reading  histoiy  our  moral  Mi 
us  to  expect  that  sach  monsters  Idll  in  the  ei» 
in  their  own  snare  and  be  destroyed  by  theii 
pons.  Even  in  fiction,  where  the  man  whc 
evil  his  good  is  often  introduced,  the  writers 
is  expected  of  them,  and  that  to  allow  a  villa! 
his  fitting  doom  would  be  to  offend  against 
anticipations  of  their  readers,  and  to  oont 
general  lessons  of  Providence.  When  th( 
Sf aoduff  tells  him  the  last  sad  news  from  So 
proceeds  to  say  that  his  house  had  been  ent 
regicide  usurper,  and  that  no  mercy  had  I 
there  either  to  wife  or  little  ones,  and  wh< 
burst  of  agony  goes  forth :— 

''  What!  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dai 
At  one  fell  ewoopl 

who  after  that  can  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  ^ 
as  to  the  hand  that  will  be  swift  to  bring  tl 
on  him  ?  What  is  here  stated  applies  more 
to  those  social  states  that  are  but  little  in 
law  and  judicial  forms,  as  is  the  normal  c 
things  in  this  respect  in  the  East,  and  wa 
the  case  among  the  Israelites  and  the  nati 
them  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Let  the  feeling  in  such  cases  be  analyzed, 
be  found  that  though  the  foremost  feature  i 
punishment  of  a  delinquent,  the  grounds 
feeling  awakened  ia  not  so  much  a  feel 
the  delinquent  as  the  feeling  in  fovour  oi 
who  have  suflered  from  his  hand.  There 
basis  of  what  is  felt  the  elements  of  everyi 
rous  and  noble — ^pity  toward  the  weak  and  < 
safety  of  the  innocent.  It  is  seen  that 
towiuxi  men  who  do  thus  wickedly  must  b 
cruelty,  murder  toward  the  unoffending.  It 
society  must  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  su 
and  that  the  only  way  of  so  saving  it  is  to  di 
What  less  than  this  could  be  due  to  thoc 
fiends  whose  deeds  wiU  be  associated  throng 
with  the  names  of  Delhi  and  Oawnpore  ?* 

*  Dr.  Duir,  the  celebrated  Indian  missionary,  sa 
never  ftilly  understand  how  the  so-caUed  Imprecator; 
be  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testai 
Sepoy  rebellion  broke  out  with  such  terrific  ftiry,  ai 
up  filling  the  land  with  violence,  sliaklng  the  fonndal 
and  of  goremment,  threatening  towns  and  citlea  wll 
and  sword,  murdering  the  innocent  and  defencel« 
nnofllonding  Christians  with  especial  malignity,  maki 
missionaries  a  saerlflee  to  bmtal  Inst  and  deaidly  toi 
rolling  back  the  tide  of  Christian  civilization,  that  I 
come  In  again  like  a  fiood,  and  heathenism  with  all  I 
Idolatry  once  more  set  np  its  seals  in  the  land— not  m 
it  be  properly  realized,  felt  that  there  are  times  in  the 
hnman  pasaion  and  hnman  enmity  when  the  pleading 
vain,  and  justice,  naked,  pitiless  josUce,  mnst  draw  I 
war  of  righteous  self-fdefence. 
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[cnlfei  itself  not  so  mnch  into  the  hate  of  one  man  as 
'h»  love  of  many.  It  is  in  human  nature  to  pronounce 
hak  whoerer  dares  to  rise  up  thus  agunst  humanity 
ibonld  be  crushed  by  humanity ;  that  there  must  be 
ometiuDg  out  of  joint,  something  other  than  it  should 
«,  in  any  moral  system  where  this  as  a  rule  should  not 
i&  The  feeling  here  is  not  malignant,  it  is  benevolent. 
HkeD,  indeed^  the  culprit  himself  comes  to  feel  this. 
Pfas  cases  are  not  few  in  history  in  which  the  perpe- 
ntion  of  some  flagrantly  wicked  deed  so  haunts  the 
inpetrator  as  to  forbid  that  he  should  attempt  to 
Mi^e  fix>m  the  terrible  penalty  he  has  merited.  He 
jtt  often  been  constrained  not  merely  to  surrender  him- 
df  into  the  hands  of  justice,  but  to  implore  that  its 
tvoke  might  not  he  withholden  from  him.  Shallow 
riUings  may  make  light  of  such  monl  phenomena,  but 
pm  men  trace  in  them  the  finger  <^  God. 

Such  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  as  came  from  David 
iij  with  entire  fairness  be  regarded  as  not  so  much 
fiTEte  as  puhlic  and  judicial  in  their  character.  Yes, 
nd  more,  as  being  the  utterances  not  merely  of  David 
B  an  offended  king,  but  of  him  as  the  representative 
f  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  sovereign  of  the  Hebrews, 
be  King  of  kings,  delivered  against  ofiiences  com- 
utted  not  merely  against  a  private  person  or  an  earthly 
overeign,  but  also  against  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
«Dce  taking  with  them  the  double  guilt  of  impiety  and 
Rtxm. 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
bit  the  evils  accumulated  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
n  the  objects  of  these  imprecations  are  other  than  do 
ften  await  such  offenders  in  the  course  of  God's  provi- 
CBce.  The  wicked  do  often  thus  treasure  up  unto 
ittnaelves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  And  who 
■n  say  but  that  inspired  men  may  have  been  prepared 
Home  cases  to  see  the  sins  of  the  sinning,  and  the  re- 
KibotioDs  awaiting  him  so  clearly  as  to  have  been 
pifified  and  warranted  for  special  purposes  to  pronounce 
m  doom  of  such  men  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
fl%l&ent  of  the  Almighty  ?  These  Psalms  denounce 
(P  More  against  the  wicked  than  Providence  actually 
*%i  upon  them.  They  simply  give  forth  the  burden 
^IkLord  against  those  men  ;  and  must  we  suppose  it 
*|ttinb]e  that  an  inspired  mind  may  become  so  much 
Pitth  the  divine  mind  in  these  respects  as  justly  to 
l^^ihat  the  divine  Being  would  do  what  it  would  be 
■ftedly  righteous  in  him  to  do,  and  what  in  his  time 
pimedly  wiU  do  ?  In  this  view  the  argument  against 
w  npiecatory  Psalms  becomes  an  ailment  against 
•  nonl  government  of^  God.    In  our  own  view  it  is 


certainly  a  much  easier  and  mudi 
the  imprecatory  Psajms  under  such  lights  than  to  mf 
with  one  breath  that  all  the  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  Bible  is  inspired,  and  with  the  next  that 
those  Psalm-writers  were  so  liable  to  err  in  their  morality 
and  in  their  theology  as  to  be  in  fact  no  authority  at  all 
in  comparison  to  our  own  inner  sense  of  fitness  in  regard 
to  such  things.  If  this  be  not  the  great  principle  of 
rationalism  we  know  yot  what  that  principle  is. 

But  the  grand  plea  in  this  matter  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  a  forgiving  spirit— that  the  language  "  love 
your  enemies  "  is  characteristic  of  it,  and  so  on.  Now 
it  is  not  denied  that  lessons  of  this  nature  have  a 
beautiful  prominence  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
private,  personal,  petty,  selfish  revenges  are  disapproved. 
But  lessons  of  another  kind  also  are  there,  and  such  as 
are  in  full  accordance  even  with  these  imprecatory 
Psalms.  Did  Peter  sin  when  he  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  Thy  money  perish  with  thee  ?"  or  Paul  when  he  said, 
"  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  let  him  be 
anathema,  maranatha  ?"  Do  we  not  all  remember  the 
language  in  which  the  Saviour  detects  and  foreshadows 
the  awful  doom  of  the  Pharisees,  a  doom  which,  as  in 
the  case  also  of  the  woes  denoimced  against  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida,  could  have  been  none  other  in  reality 
than  his  own  judgment  ?  So,  too,  in  the  last  day,  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  severest 
utterances  of  the  so  called  Messianic  Psalms  are  regarded 
as  his,  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  from  his  mouth 
that  are  to  proceed  those  terrible  words,  **  Depart,  ye 
cursed,"  &c. 

Now  it  is  in  vain  for  men  who  profess  to  believe  in 
the  Bible  at  all  to  attempt  to  ignore  these  aspects  of  its 
teaching.  The  Christian  revelation  is  not  simply  a 
revelation  of  mercy ;  it  is  also  a  revelation  of  justice. 
Its  character  of  God  discloses  his  compassion  as  a 
Father,  but  along  with  it  his  moral  grandeur  as  a  moral 
ruler.  Whether  to  our  liking  or  not,  this  revelation  has 
its  heaven  and  its  hell,  is  designed  for  men  who  can 
believe  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  but  that  there  is  a 
devil ;  that  sin  is  a  terrible  reality,  and  visits  upon  its 
victims  a  doom  as  terrible  as  just  But  may  not  that 
which  is  thus  evidently  right  as  an  ohject  of  God's  will, 
be  also  right  as  an  object  of  prayer  on  the  part  of  natures 
made  to  partake  in  a  special  degree  of  his  mind  ?  What 
it  must  be  right  in  the  Divine  Being  to  do,  it  may  be 
right  in  inspired  men  to  pray  him  to  do ;  and  concep- 
tions of  law  and  retribution,  which  certainly  have  their 
place  in  Providence,  may  have  their  place  also  in 
RevekUion. 


THlt  FAMILY  TREASURT.' 


THE  STOLEN  TEBTIKOHT.* 


^S  grent  secret  of  minUterikl  inefficiency 
— perhaps  we  night  »a,j,  in  these  days  of 
religious  enlightenment,  the  moat  usoal 
acconnt  of  ministerial  failure— is  this, 
that  men  »ddreBa  themselveg  to  the  work 
It  with  the  wrong  talisman,  but  with  » 
talinman  not  tbeii  own ;  not  with  an 
incorrect,  hut  with  a  stolen  teatimony. 
These  sons  of  Sceva  had  stolen  from  Paul  the  talisman 
of  Jeaus'  name ;  it  was  in  no  sense  their  own ;  the;  had 
never  experienced  in  the  deptlia  of  their  own  hearts  its 
Diightj  soul-suMuing  power.  They  had  never  them- 
Ktvei  come  t«  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  penitence  and  faith  ; 
liad  never  discerned  his  suitableiiesa  as  a  Saviour  and  a 
Sanctifior  to  their  spiritual  exigencies;  had  never  joined 
themselves  in  one  commanion  and  fellowship  to  the 
little  bod;  of  his  faithful  people  then  lighting  their  way 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  Christendom,  through 
diatresseg,  and  persecutions,  and  liery  trials,  sore  to  be 
endured;  can  ne  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances 
God  should  have  accounted  their  employment  of  that 
holy  name  as  an  awflil  presumption,  and  visited  them 
for  it  with  an  ignominious  repulse  ?  .  .  ,  . 

We  need  not  refer  so  higli  as  to  God's  Word  in  order 
to  prove  the  probable  imsnccessfiilnesB  of  a  borrowed 
testimony.  All  experience  shows  it  to  be  a  law  of  our 
niiture  that  only  those  who  are  themselves  penetrated  by 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  a  cause  or  a  person,  can 
kindle  up  in  other  breasts  the  spark  which  glows  warmly 
in  their  own.  The  same  principle  extends  to  all  causes 
which  may  be  advocated,  to  all  persons  of  nhatsoever 
character  in  whose  favour  our  sytiipatliies  may  be  en- 
listed. It  extends  to  the  great  gospel  cause  which  we 
are  going  forth  to  advocate  in  t)ie  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation,  to  that  divine  and  adorable 
Personage  in  whose  service  it  is  the  chief  object  of  our 
ministry  to  engage  the  hearts  and  the  affections  of  our 
hearers.  If  we  ourselves  know  nothing  practically  and 
experimentally  of  that  Person,  nothing  beyond  what  we 
have  leamtof  Him  from  hooka,  or  preachers,  or  from  the 
general  religions  enlightenment  of  the  age— if  of  all  the 
matter  which  ne  have  read  and  heard  concerning  Him, 
there  be  nothing  wliich  our  souls  have  taken  in  and  as- 
similated and  found  it  to  he  meat  indeed,  and  drink 
indeed,  life,  and  strength,  and  nourishment — if  (in  short) 
all  that  we  are  prepared  to  testify  to  our  people  be  Jesus 
"  whom  Paul  preacheth,"  I  ask  not  whether  under  such 
circumstances  Ood'i  icord  wananla  us  in  expecting,  but 


whether  it  he  m  aoeordanee  Kith  retuim  to  expect,  M 
our  advocacy  of  the  caoae  of  Christ  irill  be  practio^ 
inQuential  with  others.  Hoi  our  preaching  will  be* 
real ;  and  let  us  be  assured  that  our  hearers  will  ipM^ 
detect  its  hoUownesi,  Even  to  the  mind  of  a  sprtiri 
man  (end\ied  as  such  an  one  is  with  Divine  diseenuM^ 
it  will  be  an  offensive  jargon  ;  how  mnch  more  griena 
then  will  it  be  accounted  by  Him  who  seeth  not  u  ua 
seeth,  who  trieth  the  very  hearts  and  reins,  sod  ba 
whose  aJI-peaetrsting  eye  no  mask  of  profesim  m 
disguise  the  real  and  inward  chMicter .'  But  if  emit 
sound  reason  pronounce  against  the  success  of  rad  s 
testimony,  no  less  clearly  and  dedsively  does  SoipbiR 
give  sentence  on  the  same  side,  "  Behold,  I  am  agaiM 
the  prophets  that  steal  my  woids."  How  awful  a  tbir( 
to  he  encountered  in  the  exercise  of  our  ministry, 
merely  by  corrupt  passions  and  rooted  piejudieai,  mt 
merely  by  bad  men  and  wicked  spirits  (this  is  the 
versol  lot  of  a^ who  preachdivine  truth  in  its  iuteglitr)i 
hut  by  the  oppositioD  of  Qod  himself !  How  awful  ll 
have  him  against  us,  of  whom  alone  cometh 
ciency  for  this  work,  in  whose  hand  is  that  increase,  tiK 
withholding  of  which  will  csuse  all  onr  labour 
vain,  and  nhose  presence  with  us,  and  blessin;  spa 
our  ministrations,  constitutes  our  one  great  resowe 
of  help  and  strength  !  Can  ne  wonder  if,  nnder  tiiM 
circumstances,  the  Evil  One  refuse  to  surrender  np  In 
strongholds  at  our  bidding,  and  baffie  and  beat  u  ini 
at  crciy  avenue  which  promises  success,  if  he 
lis  and  prevail  against  us  in  onr  ministry,  and ' 
repulse  our  every  effort  to  diapoaseea  him,  if  he  |ii 
ground  and  encroach  upon  that  portion  of  the  LltA 
vineyard  which  we  have  to  presumptuously  taken  ^ 
ustocultivate!  And  I  willaddouewordmore.  ~" 
wonder,  if,  not  content  with  baffling  our  eveiy  eoun — 
to  dispossess  him  from  the  heartiof  othen,  hei* 
put  us  to  shame  also  in  the  eyes  of  tliose  to  whoa 
have  ministered,  and  make  visible  to  all  the '  ~ 
of  our  profession,  and  the  inefficienj^  upon  ™.  -- 
hearts  of  the  sacred  truths  which  we  have  ineadMlil 
by  a  sudden  burst  of  temptation  (1  trem'Ua  *t^' 
speak)  he  should  carry  u*  ana;  resistless  into  (b< 
mission  of  some  open  flagrant  Bin,  and  «>  ei|Mt' 
spiritual  nakedness  in  the  sight  ef  all  men,Bi^ 
us  over  to  discomfiture  and  confusion  of  facet  f** 
dealt  he  with  those  seven  dealt  exordsta  in  tht  dtf 
time— "The  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  mi, ki^ 
upon  them,  and  overcame  them,  and  prevailed  ^b* 
them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  that  home  nsU  ■» 
wounded." 
But  if  the  Holy  Scriptuies  afford  us,  on  theiu^ 
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«wftil  wamiogi  of  the  danger  incurred  by  entering  on 
the  woik  of  ^uritnal  ezofcism  without  a  cleansed  con- 
•denoe  and  a  sanctified  heart ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
tb<nmd  with  such  great  and  glorious  promises  as  may 
well  lift  up  the  drooping  hands  of  every  one  who,  nnder 
the  blessed  influence  of  genuine  faith  and  love,  addresses 
himself  to  this  work.  If  the  impression  which  divine 
troth  has  made  upon  our  characters  be— very  far  short, 
perfaapg,  of  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  but  still— real 
lad  jmyfound,  then  assuredly  we  may  look  for  that  as- 
utiuice  which  our  ascending  Lord  covenanted  to  his 
tnie  ministers  of  every  generation,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
ahrays.*'  What  more  can  we  need  or  wish  for?  If 
God  be  for  us.  (in  the  exercise  of  our  ministry),  who  can 
be  sgainst  us  ?  Men  may  oppose  themselves  and  blas- 
pheme, Satan  may  harass  us  and  disturb  our  peace  of 
Bund ;  but  if  our  testimony  be  a  testimony  of  that  which 
«e  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which 
we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of 
the  Word  of  Life,  assuredly  it  shall  not  be  uttered  in 
vaiiL  All  the  perversity  of  the  natural  heart,  all  the 
devices  and  machinations  of  the  Evil  One,  shall  not  pre- 
vail to  rob  us  of  those  few  (it  may  be  humble)  souls, 
who  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  our  glory  and  our 
ttown  of  rejoicing.  The  Lord  shall  stand  by  us,  and 
■traigthen  us,  and  perhaps  shall  make  bis  word  fully 
hnown  by  that  very  instrumentality  which  seems  to  us 
to  hinder  its  free  course,  shall  cause  the  things  which 
hi^pen  unto  us  (however  adverse  seeming)  to  fall  out 


rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  goepel.  Only  let  us, 
in  our  personal  spiritual  coarse,  reach  forth  to  the  things 
which  are  before.  Only  let  us  seek,  in  the  devout  and 
profound  study  of  the  divine  word,  in  habitual  self- 
examination,  in  diligent  prayer,  to  deepen  that  impres- 
sion which  our  own  characters  have  already  received. 
Let  us  stir  up  (so  far  as  in  us  lies)  the  embers  of  our 
faith  and  love,  ever  too  prone  to  die  dovm  in  the  chill 
ungenial  atmosphere  of  this  present  evil  world.  For  is 
it  not  a  most  undoubted  truth,  that  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  our  own  spiritual  characters,  and  our 
diligence-  in  cultivating  the  plant  of  grace  in  our  own 
hearts,  will  our  ministry  be  effectual  upon  the  hearts  of 
otiiers  ? 

Amid  many  outward  culls  upon  onr  time,  to  which  as 
ministers  we  are  subjected,  and  amid  the  many  distrac- 
tions and  perplexities  which  cannot  fail  to  beset  our  path 
in  these  troublous  times,  God  give  us  grace  never  for 
one  moment  to  relax  our  diligence  in  those  secret  de- 
votional exercises  of  the  closet,  without  which  even  the 
most  brilliant  public  ministrations  are  as  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  so,  when  we  stand  before 
Him  in  judgment,  and  contemplate  in  retrospect  the 
proceedings  of  this  day,  and  the  whole  subsequent  course 
of  our  ministry,  may  he  preserve  uS  frool  the  bitterness 
of  that  reflection  which  will  enter  like  gall  and  worm- 
wood into  the  souls  of  some ;  "  They  made  me  keeper 
of  the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
kept." 


i 


iscjellantes. 


'It  U  written.  He  shall  (^re  hit  angela  charge  orer  thee  to  keep 

thee."— LukkIv.  10. 

^owiKo  the  repute  in  which  this  book  is  held,  and 

^'^•t  its  majesty  of  thought  and  expression,  inimitable 

'7  angels  or  men,  gives  an  air  of  more  than  earthly 

B'^'Uieur  even  to  perversions  of  its  meaning,  Satan  has 

?*Pi^e88ed  the  doctrines  even  of  his  own  religion,  Popery, 

*■  the  language  of  the  Word  of  God.    By  this  means  he 

^*  propagated  heresies,  established  iron  tyrannies,  dis- 

'^^Vf^  the  obligation  of  virtue,  and  legalized  in  the 

^^Siiage  of  David  rebellion  against  God.     Ignorant 

™**^ds,  confused  in  intellect  from  the  first,  and  addled 

•^*ly  by  the  chaotic  horror  and  confusion  of  sects  and 

^3^*^«ms  appealing  to  a  common  standard  for  support  to 

r***^*adictory  opinions,  have  fallen,  naturally  enough, 

J^  the  duigerous  suspicion  that  truth  is  unattain- 

*^«    What  are  men  of  understanding  to  think  of  a 

U^'t^m  by  which  the  oppressor,  the  unjust,  and  the  un- 

T^^n,  are  said,  by  awful  perversions  of  the  tnith,  to 

T^^Q  each  a  pardon  of  sins,  past  and  future,  deposited 

^   his  bosom  ?    By  misquoting  promises  Satan  makes 

^^^  presomptaouB,  and  by  misquoting  threatenings 

"^  drives  them  to  despair.     Misquoting,  misstating, 


misapplying  the  truth,  he  makes  it,  according  to  what 
the  Bible  itself  declares,  a  "  savour  of  death  unto 
death." 

A  warning  against  this  danger  and  nn  example  of  its 
working  are  presented  in  tlie  text.  If  it  be  compared 
with  the  original  passage  in  Psalm  xci.  11,  12,  it  will 
appear  that  the  words,  "  in  all  thy  ways,"  are  omitted. 
These  mean,  in  all  thy  duties,  and  assiu'es  men  of  pro- 
tection only  when  they  are  in  the  way'  of  duty.  The 
devil,  however,  docs  not  say  anything  so  gross  as  that 
providential  protection  is  here  promised  to  all  men  and 
in  all  circumstances,  however  reckless  and  wicked,  but 
insinuates  that  the  promise  is  made  to  God's  |>eople  as 
such.  He  virtually  says,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
then  the  91st  Psalm  assures  you  of  protection  in  all 
circumstances;  whereas  the  protection  is  connected,  not 
with  men's  state  or  general  character,  but  with  their 
living,  according  lo  the  first  verse,  by  faith,  in  the 
secret  of  the  Lord,  and  their  being,  in  the  actual  trans- 
action in  which  the  protection  is  expected,  in  the  way 
of  duty.  Moreover,  the  verse  is  misapplied  as  au  en- 
couragement to  sin,  which  of  itself  betrays  the  lAtid  of 
Satan.    Those  who  mark  most  closely  the  sentiments 
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6Ten  of  bdiefiQi;  peopte,  can  be  at  no  loit  for  ilhutra- 
tions  in  actual  life  of  this  same  penrersion.  If  yon  chal- 
lenge a  hoetical  opinion  or  an  immoral  act  on  the  part 
of  an  eminent  man,  the  response  in  most  cases  will  be, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  God,  a  good  man.  Virtue  and  vice 
are  r^;arded  as  accidents  of  different  states;  and  if  men 
are  in  Christ,  all  those  promises  which  suppose  close 
walk  with  him  in  the  way  of  duty  are  appropriated, 
even  when  men  are  living  in  neglect  of  all  duty  to  Gk)d 
and  man.  How  strongly  do  these  principles  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  caution,  and  even  of  honest  suspicion, 
when  we  are  hearing  the  gospel  preached !  for  they  show 
how  slight  a  perversion  will  serve  Satan's  purposes'of  de- 
struction. Let  us  just  consider  how  easily  even  an 
honest  preacher  might  expound,  and  that  very  im- 
pressively, and  yet  so  as  to  pervert  the  hearers,  this 
same  passage,  Psalm  xci.  11, 12.  If  the  limitation  be 
omitted,  that  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  duty  that  Divine 
protection  is  afforded,  then  the  £adth  and  love  of  Qod*s 
people  might  be  described,  and  the  covering  of  their 
souls  with  his  feathers,  and  the  guardianship  of  angels 
which  they  enjoy.  When  sentimental  souls  are  softened 
into  tenderness  and  poetic  fervour  at  the  certainty  of 
the  protection  which  is  assured  to  them,  how  harsh 
would  the  interpolation  look,  that  it  is  only  in  the  rug- 
ged ways  of  duty,  in  crucifying  this  same  finery  of  feel- 
ing, in  stifling  as  a  lust  of  the  flesh  the  sweet  emo- 
tions that  presumptuous  expectations  have  excited,  that 
all  this  protection  is  obtained !  Study  hard,  brethren, 
and  that  upon  your  knees,  and  bring  to  the  severest 
tests  of  Scripture,  every  word  you  hear  in  the  house  of 
God.  Demand  even  from  the  first  doctor  in  Israel,  not 
philosophic  reasoning,  or  calculations  of  propriety,  or 
even  logical  deductions  from  Scripture,  but  chapter  and 
verse  for  all  his  statements;  and  then  there  may  be 
hope  that  Satan's  preaching  shall  not,  unknown  to  all 
concerned,  be  palmed  upon  your  credulity  as  the  oracles 
of  God. 

Satan  strengthened  his  temptation  by  insinuating 
that  the  sacredness  of  the  place  would  afford  protec- 
tion. 

The  epithet  "  holy'*  is  twice  applied  to  Jerusalem. 
In  one  place  it  is  evidently  figurative;  in  another,  Matt. 
xxviL  53,  it  is  ftaid  that,  on  the  death  of  Clu%t,  the  dead 
"  arose  and  entered  into  the  holy  city,"  it  being  sug- 
gested that  the  ceremonial  holiness  of  Jerusdem  ceased, 
in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  dead.  The  inci- 
dent was  of  the  same  kind  as  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the  temple.  Kow,  the  use  of  the  epithet  in  our  text  is 
equally  significant  The  devil  wished  to  lead  Christ 
into  presumption  and  self-destruction.  Had  that  been 
all,  however,  any  of  the  crags,  houses,  or  battlements 
of  Jerusalem,  would  have  served  his  purpose ;  but  he 
wished,  by  the  selection  of  the  temple,  to  strengthen 
presumption  by  the  exceeding  holiness  of  the  house. 
Where  could  the  Son  of  God  expect  his  Father's  pro- 
Mtion,  if  not  on  that  hallowed  spot  where  Abraham's 
migb^  fiuth  bad  received  its  grandest  iUustrations, 


where  God's  presence  was  aenaibly  exlubi 
many  ages,  and  where  kings  and  pmjpMi^ 
sand  years  had  received  the  divine  conni 
which  made  them  sudi  miracles  of  moral  woi 
the  91st  Pudm  was  specially  worthy  of  relia 
a  spot  as  this,  and  the  devil's  treachery  wai 
feared  than  in  the  wastes  of  the  wiSderness, 
they  had  just  returned.  It  is  not  jiossibk 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  with  which  Pope 
dred  superstitions  have  filled  the  country,  v 
covering,  independently  of  historical  explan 
they  have  been  planned  on  some  such  princi| 
in  the  light  of  mere  utility,  these  houses, 
too  large  to  be  filled  by  trumpets-^with  doi 
ing  like  imitations  of  the  firmament — ^with 
recesses  furnishing  only  echoes  for  the  swd 
of  musical  instruments— tfe  probably  the  i 
erections  ever  heard  at  But  there  are  se 
posed  lying  in  the  stones— purifying  influt 
tastely  and  awe-in^iring  endoeures  of  en 
and  these  are  supposed  to  help  the  work  whi 
committed  to  the  Spirit  of  God !  Indeed, 
betray  ignorance,  or  very  defective  views,  of 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  works  of  grace,  and  th 
is  sought  from  eveiything  that  promises  to  ioi 
nity  to  men's  feelings.  There  can  be  no  qi 
the  house  of  God  should  be  as  beautiful  a: 
that  the  vessels  used  in  sacraments,  and 
arrangements,  should  be  modelled  by  the  p 
but  although  there  is  no  religion  in  uglim 
none  in  beauty  either.  What  is  needed  is : 
shall  make  frivolous  creatures  think  of  t 
issues  to  which  their  fluttering  folly  is  condu 
which  shall  dissipate  the  delusions  in  which 
tunities  are  lost,  and  which  shall  reveal  a 
a  Spirit  that  shall  make  them  holy;  and  tl 
be  obtained  by  any  mechanical  arrangem< 
*'  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  E 


'*  Bom  of  water  «nd  of  the  Spirtt."~Jou]i  I 

Wateb  is  the  most  common  emblem  of  th* 
falls  at  night  in  the  form  of  dew,  without 
palpable  moisture,  and  without  being  sea 
represents  the  blessed  Spirit,  who  distils  hi 
out  observation  of  the  soul  that  he  revives 
in  the  other  form  of  rain,  quickens  the  droc 
so  faith,  hope,  and  chuity,  with  all  the 
graces,  spring  up  under  the  action  of 
Showers  do  not  last  long;  but  water  oomei 
of  springs,  to  teach'  us  that  the  Spirit,  wh< 
abideth  for  ever.  If  it  be  feared  that  Ui 
power  will  be  confined  to  the  margin  of  tl 
that  the  multitude  oi  animal  and  vege 
cants  shall  exhaust  it,  the  spring  turns  i 
flowing  through  many  lands,  and  making  i 
blossom  like  the  rose ;  and  this  declares  t 
ness  and  wide  range  of  the  Spirit^  who  "  m 
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to 


natiOBt.**  Fioalijf  the  vait-eztent  of  the  grace  which 
BwaUowB  momitaiDa  of  profocationiy  is  represented  by 
the  Ni^  which  would  sink  a  mountain  range,  without 
riaing  sn  hairbreadth  higher  upon  the  shore.  Water, 
tbenfore,  in  all  the  forms  it  takes,  illustrates  the 
▼arioQs  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  converting, 
sancfeiffing^  and  comforting  influence  on  human  souls. 


?» 


and  touched  them,  and  nid,  Ariae,  and  be  not  afraid." 
-Mask  ztU.  7. 

Snci  the  day  when  Adam  "  hid  himself  among  the 

trees  of  the  garden,"  no  flesh  has  been  able  to  stand  the 

Mir  view  of  supernatural  things.    The  Lord,  in  con- 

deneDsion  to  this  infirmity  of  our  natures,  has  made 

the  chastisements  of  his  providence  to  come  in  the  com- 

BMD  course  of  nature;  and  although  spirits  '*  minister  to 

thoie  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,"  they  are  merci- 

fiallj  commanded  to  keep  out  of  sight,  lest  the  feeble 

knees  which  they  are  appointed  to  support  should  fail 

estirelj  at  the  touch  of  such  sustainers.     And  yet 

Mthiog  is  more  certain  than  that  all  such  feelings  on 

tbe  part  of  Qod's  people  are  entirely  groundless.    It  is 

;-  pbinthat  a  being  who  is  established  in  the  favour  of 

^  sarronnded  by  the  bulwarks  of  the  covenant,  and 

to  whom  life  and  death,  joy  and  sorrow,  are  alike,  has 

M  cause  for  the  slightest  apprehension.    Its  presence  is 

•  serious  calamity  and  sin.    Man  has  duties  which  are 

vhoily  incompatible  with  terror.    He  has  to  ''come 

*ith  boldness  to  the  tlirone  of  grace"— -to  encounter, 

'  vith  strength  of  spirit,  his  heart-sins,  the  assaults  of 

^ite,  and  the  storms  of  temptation  from  the  world. 

^  easQy  could  a  crouching  criminal  face  the  king's 

tbone,  a  shrieking  coward  do  a  generafs  part,  or  a 

^^onian  safely  keep  the  helm  in  a  raging  storm,  as  a 

"^  palsied  with  terror  could  weather  the  dangers  that 

^^y  burst  on  the  path   of  acceptance.     Our  text 

'^▼id^  exhibits  the  remedy  for  these  terrors.    Our  Lord 

^y  touched  the  disciples,  and  immediately  we  find 

^*^^tx\  calmly  conversing  regarding  the  second  coming  of 

^ijah.    Though  He  who  touchM  them  is  now  far 

*^^y,  yet  his  quickening  Spirits  is  here,  and  he  himself 

**  ^  the  only  place  where  his  intercession  can  prevail. 

^^  can  touch  you  still,  and  bid  your  slavish  anxieties 

^^^PiMi.    Rouse  yourselves,  therefore,  from  your  mehin- 

^°^ly  musings,  and  look  outward  and  upward  unto  him. 

Act  faith  upoh  his  great  name.    Consider  the  greatness 

^  ^^(ody  and  that  fox^giveness  is  the  greatest  of  his  works, 

•**^  that  there  is  no  way  itt  which  you  can  so  eflwtually 

P^^*iiy  him  as  by  accepting  forgiveness  at  his  hand. 

^^9  "  taste  and  see  that  God  is  good."    It  is  by  means 

^  *iidi  believing  apprehensions,  rather  than  by  such 

^'"ooveries  as  this  Transfiguration,  that  the  people  of 

^^  habitually  live.  The  gorgeous  scene  upon  the  mount 

^*^  soon  over.     Moses  and  Elias  had  departed,  the 

^  is  again  closely  drawn  roimd  the  Redeemer,  the 

4iQd  has  melted  into  air,  the  ''still  small  voice"  is 

^diawn^'aod  the  panoply  of  darkness  again  covers 


the  mountain-side.  Thus  perhi^i  yam  have  firand  it 
this  day.  Many  visions  of  righteomnesi  may  have 
come,  but  a  spirit  of  terror  or  bondage  may  have  chased 
them  away.  Yet,  though  the  bright  visions  departed, 
the  Saviour  stayed  behind ;  and  although  transporting 
views  of  Christ  may  in  your  case  have  been  transient, 
yet,  believer,  Christ  himself  is  with  you  stilL 


"  I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching  the  Xlug."-- 

Pb.z1t.  L 

It  were  a  sad  employment  to  take  m  our  hands  the 
principle  which  demands  such  profound  investigation 
of  gospel  truth,  and  to  go  forth  to  examine  by  its  light 
the  actual  conduct  of  gospel  professors.  In  the  melan- 
choly investigation  it  would  be  found  that  the  faculty 
of  mere  listening  to  the  truth,  when  its  expositions  are 
not  accompanied  by  adventitious  circumstances,  is  but 
rare  among  the  professed  hearers  of  the  truth.  We  do 
not  find  any  such  demand  in  regard  to  human  interests. 
Tiie  heaviest  tread  of  a  physician  on  the  threshold  of 
a  sick-room,  and  the  ungainly  literature  of  his  blessed 
formulas,  have  music  in  them  beyond  the  harmonies 
of  the  spheres.  I  never  hear  of  an  heir  quarrelling 
with  the  tones  and  elocution  in  which  the  will  that 
enriches  him  is  read.  But  a  messenger  from  Qod  is 
telling  perishing  sinners  a  multitude  of  things  which, 
if  only  believed,  would  lift  the  curse  from  the  face  of 
creation— of  things  which  would  raise  crushed  worms 
to  the  dignity  of  spirits  in  glory;  and  yet  his  hearers, 
poised  and  trembling  on  the  dark  abyss,  are  talking 
only  of  the  speaker's  accent,  gesture,  manner,  totally 
re^Eirdless  of  the  message  which  he  has  to  carry.  The 
devices  of  the  earthen  vessel  are  but  ill  engraved,  and 
therefore  the  tempest-driven  wanderer  will  disregard 
the  light  that  guides  and  bids  him  welcome  to  his  rest. 
To  secure  any  measure  of  attention  from  sudi  hearers, 
the  truth  must  be  decorated  like  a  toy ;  and  the  time 
and  skill  which  would  be  best  devoted  to  profound  ex- 
position of  the  truth  has  to  be  wasted  on  what  every 
hearer  might  accomplish  for  himself,  to  secure  attention 
to  the  messages  of  peace  and  life. 

Another  thing  which  forces  itself  upon  the  attention 
is,  that  teaching,  to  be  acceptable  to  hearers  in  general, 
must  be  very  superficial— not  only  garnished  like  a  toy, 
but  so  little  in  quantity,  that  faculties  half  asleep  can 
easily  comprehend  it  In  their  case  there  must  be  no 
straining  of  the  attention,  no  violent  tension  of  the 
memory,  no  vigorous  forth-putting  of  the  thinking 
powers.  The  obligation  to  look  deeply  into  the  mystery 
is  got  rid  of  by  referring  to  their  warmth  of  feeling;  and 
so  men  continue  all  their  days  the  monotonous  drudgery 
of  "laying  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead 
works,  and  of  faith  toward  Qod,  of  the  doctrine  of  bap 
tisms,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal 
judgment,"  but  never  on  this  side  of  eternity  acquire ' 
the  faculty  of  making  anything  "  touching  the  King."— 
From  "  Dis^trse*  hy  the  late  Rtv.  Duncan  Macnlo^y 
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BUHSBT  OB  SUHBISBt 

**Th«  years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  uy,  I  hare  no  pleasure  in 
Ibem.**— EccLxs.  xil  1. 

"  Now  is  oar  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  belioTed.  The  night 
b  fSir  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."— Rom.  xiiL  11, 13. 

Floweus  along  our  pathway  dyiug, 
Graves  of  hope  behind  us  lying, 

Bleak  and  cold  the  waning  day ; 
Poorer  and  yet  poorer  growing, 
Losing  in  its  downward  flowing, 

Thus  is  life  to  ebb  away? 


Even  so,— this  "  fitful  fever" 
Lengthens  but  to  darken  ever,  - 

If  cbis  narrow  life  were  all. 
If  the  yearning  soaring  spirit 
Had  no  portion  to  inherit, 

Save  the  grave  and  funeral  pall  ! 

Nay,  on  earth  so  full  of  wailing, 

Lived  and  walked  the  Christ,  unveiling 

Life  and  Immortality ! 
Pierced  the  dturkness  else  unbroken. 
Spoke  the  words  by  man  ne'er  spoken, — 

"  Tnist  in  Me,  and  nkvbr  die." 

Faith,  victorious  and  far-seeing, 
Makes  the  setting  of  this  being 

Dawn  of  everlasting  day ; 
Bids  a  boundless  prospect  brighten. 
And  a  gorgeous  hope  enlighten 

Death  and  darkness  and  decay. 

Let,  then,  earth  grow  wintry  round  us, 
Loosed  be  every  cord  that  bound  us 

To  a  world  where  all  things  die. 
Shall  our  hopes  not  pass  from  hither 
To  the  land  where  nought  can  wither, 

To  the  treasure  stored  on  high  ? 

For  if  life  be  but  a  portal 

To  that  grander  life  immortal, 

We  may  hail  its  twilight  gray  ; 
As  no  evening  beam  that  pinetli. 
But  the  morning  light  that  shineth 

More  and  more  to  perfect  day. 

Now  is  our  salvation  nearer, 
— Ever  waxing  brighter,  clearer, 

As  the  lights  of  earth  grow  pale, 
Shine  the  realms  of  fair  perfection, 
Where  our  Life  and  Resurrect loic 

Waiteth  us  within  the  veil. 

u.  A.  D. 
Augutt  16, 1864. 


THE  ucs  Yomre  mv. 

Hs  went  away  aorrowfal,  the  barbed  shaft  of  pain 
sticking  in  his  heart :  did  he  ever  return  ?    D^d  he  ever 
come  back  to  Jesus,  to  pluck  out  the  shaft,  and  heal 
him,  and  bid  him  live  ?    Some  think  A^o.    They  see  in 
him  a  companion  to  that  miserable  Felix,  who  trembled 
at  Paul's  preaching,  and  dismissed  the  preacher,  and 
never  trembled  more.    They  see  in  him  one  who  kner 
not  the  time  of  his  visitation,  and  lost  his  opportuni^ 
for  ever.    They  see  him  returning  to  the  world,  sur- 
rendering himself  to  its  influences  and  enjoyments,  tk 
wound  in  his  heart  healing,  the  scar  disappearing,  the 
other  world  becoming  ever  less  to  him,  and  the  present 
world  more,  his  heart  filling  with  the  cares,  the  plea- 
sures, the  hopes,  the  desires,  the  loves,  of  this  life,  and 
then  at  last ah  what  f 

Others,  looking  to  the  Lord's  words  spoken  to  the 
disciples  after  the  young  man  went  away,  "  With  Goi 
all  things  are  possible,"  hope  that  he  caine  back  again, 
penitent  and  humbled.  They  cannot  think  that  the 
Lords'  dealing  with  him  could  be  in  vain.  Surely  the 
sorrow  would  fructify  into  true  repentance  ;  and  having 
learned  the  plague  of  his  heart,  he  would  return  to  the 
Lord  for  mercy,  and  find  the  mercy  he  sought.* 

But  the  book  is  silent,  and  the  matter  must  remain 
among  the  secrets  that  await  the  disclosing  of  the  great 
day.  And  the  book  by  its  silence  says  to  us.  Do  not 
inquire  of  this*  matter ;  but  "  to-day,  if  thou  wilt  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  thy  heart" 

What  lesson  shall  we  learn  from  the  story  ?  Mlieo 
the  young  man  had  gone  away,  the  Lord  looked  apoo 
his  disciples  and  said,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !"  For 
the  love  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
powerful  loves  that  can  hold  the  human  heart  WeD 
does  the  Scripture  speak  of  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  f 
when  loved,  they  lull  the  conscience  to  sleep,  and 
stop  the  ears  as  with  wool,  and  blind  the  mind,  and 
nurture  carnal  security,  and  strangle  every  spiritaal 
aspiration,  and  cheat  men  of  eternal  life,  and  lead  them 
*^  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  them  in  destruction  and 
perdition."  On  one  occasion,  when  Jesus  was  speaking 
to  the  people  about  denying  his  name,  and  being  denied 
in  the  great  day,  about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Gh^jst 
which  hath  never  forgiveness, — the  most  solemn  and 
awful  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,— a  certain  man  of  tk 


*  In  Smith's  Bible  DlclioDAry  {Artick,  Lazasus)  the  coojectore  it 
hazarded,  on  wlmt  appears  to  be  slender  enoagh  groand,  that  Um 
rich  youoK  inan  was  Lasaras  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of  Martba  cad 
Mary.  The  writer  points  to  the  coincidence  in  age, — the  likelUMwi 
that  Lazarus  might  in  comparative  yonth  be  a  '*  rnler,-— the  slrai- 
larity  of  ch&racter— tlie  almost  identity  of  the  Loixi'a  vroi-ds  to  tte 
young  man,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest,"  with  his  words  to  llartlu, 
•'  One  tiling  is  needltal"— the  nso  of  the  expression,  "y«n«»  to»*i." 
whldi  is  applied  to  thb  young  man,  and  to  the  fiamUy  of  Betbssj 
alone  thronghont  tlte  gospel  history— and  the  probabiiiry  that  tbe 
Lord's  dealing  with  this  young  nau  would  vltlmately  prore  hiso^ 
vation. 
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And  weakened  in  the  way  :  I  ca^nnot  go. 

Wliat  little  strength  I  Lud  ia  nell-nigh  spent : 
I  cannot  go."     And  he  rose  up  and  went 
With  eager  eyes  unto  the  silent  hills. 
He  vent  to  Christ,  and  I  sit  here  alone ; 
Alone  by  the  road-side.     The  afternoon 
Grows  cold;  but  I've  no  heart  to  rise  andy:reep 
To  my  pool'  home  across  the  dark'niiig  hill; 


I  mther  ait  by  the  road-aide  and  weep. 
I  think  there  matt  have  been  some  gloiy  still 
Oh,  would  to  Qod  thut  I  had  seen  it  then  t 
I  sit  and  think  of  this  with  bitter  pAin, 
In  the  deep  shadows  and  the  falling  dew, 
As  the  night  falls.     He  told  me  I  am  bUnd, 
As  well  as  lame  :  I  think  it  must  be  true. 


STTGOESTIOHS  FOR  FAXILT  BIBLE-BEADIHG. 


IpOW  things  in  the  Diblc  are  more  in- 
teresting than  tlie  broken  and  (as 
vere)    undesigned'  glimpses   it 
gives  into  spaces  and  times  alto- 
gether beyond  our  sphere,  and  also 
beyond  its  own  ordinary  scope. 
These  momentary  glimpses  are 
thus  interesting  esi^ecinUy  for  two  reasons : — 

Firetli/,  They  show  that  the  IJible  is  not  a  book 
qI  ditcoveriea,  but  of  rnvlatiom;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Hand  which  draws  the  picture  ia  within 
the  Tcil,  within  ail  veils  ;  that  the  Speaker  knows 
far  more  than  He  tells. 

Srcondly,  They  indicate  that  the  great  object 
of  the  Book  is  morai,  and  its  great  subject  (among 
created  beings)  tnan;  all  collateral  information, 
whether  about  the  creation  and  physical  laws  of 
the  natural  universe,  or  about  other  orders  of 
jKraonai  beings,  being  only  given  iy  (A«  way,  as 
far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  moral  history 
of  man. 

The  interest  of  thef  e  glimpses  arises  from  their 
fra'jmentart/  character,  combined  with  their  /«»r- 


ivithdr 


,wn  at  far  diilant 
onveycd  at  different 
ids  very  differently 
They  are 
glimptet 


moni/.  The  veil  is 
poinU ;  the  revelations  arc 
peritnlSf  through  liuman  mi 
trained;  yet  all  perfectly  h; 
not  indeed  yueiset.  They  ar 
to  the  Speaker;  but  only  to 

It  is  evident  from  one  passage  in  Job  (KXXviiL 
i-7)  that  the  creation  recorded  in  Genesis  had 
uiilnetKt. 

"  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  !  declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 


"  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof  if  tbra 
knowest  1  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  opoi  it  I 

"  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof^ 
ened  1  or  who  laid  the  comer-stone  therei^; 

"  W/it7i  t/ie  morning  ttart  lang  logeilier,  and «" 
tlu  toru  of  God  JiouUdforjoy?" 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  words  are  toung 
the  few  spoken  directly  by  the  voice  of  the  Eteul 
God  Himself. 

Not  through  the  heart  of  a  prophet,  not  bytbt 
lips  of  mortal  man  nor  of  angel,  were  these  'i}!" 
spoken.  Nor  were  they  written  on  tiUti  i' 
stone;  noteven  with  "the  finger  of  the  livingQMl 
was  this  glimpse  into  far-off  worlds  of  holjw^ 
rejoicing  life  given  us,  but  by  the  voice  of  Jd»™ 
Himself. 

Then  tJit  LO RD  (Jehovah)  anjuwwd  Mo^^ 
ilu  fehirlwind,  and  laid. 

^yho,  then,  were  these  witnesses  of  the  a* 
tion  J  and  with  toliat  feeling*  did  they  wi"*" 
iti 

The  traditional  answer  to  thia  is  very  obviwoi 
but  it  b  most  important,  especially  in  sll  t^ 
enoea  to  the  unseen  world,  to  trace  ourbeUrf" 
Scripture  sources — to  divest  ourselves,  ai  &"■ 
possible,  of  all  the  decorations  which  legend'" 
gathered  around  the  sacred  text,  and  to  dn""* 
truth  pure  from  the  well-spring.  Especiallyil*'' 
haps,  do  we  need  to  do  this  in  reference  to  robjK" 
on  which  Milton's  great  poem  has  act  n&  ' 
number  of  ideas  floating  through  the  fingU'> 
Protestant  world,  whose  origin  we  scucdy  thiu 
of  questioning. 
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to,  then,  were  these  witnesses  of  the  creation? 

B  same  Book  of  Job  interprets  for  ns  the 

ing  of  the  expression,  "  sons  of  God" 

)'b  sons  assembled  to  feast  together,  "  every 

Ub  dayP      Job  knew  how  sin  stains  our 

y  joy,  and  he  "sent  and  sanctified  them," 

ig  burnt-offerings. 

sn,  suddenly  the  scene  is  transferred  from 

to  heaven,  from  the  human  festival  to  the 

ic. 

Tow  there  was  a  day  when  the  90tu  of  God 

to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord." 

e  human  children,  "  the  sons  of  Job,"  had 

ibled  with  the  sanction  of  the  human  father ; 

eavenly  children,  '^  the  sons  of  God,"  assem- 

before  the  heavenly  Father. 

Qong  them  came  an  intruder,  the  lost  son ; 

f  him  we  need  not  now  thinL 

e  "  90718  of  God,**  then,  may  be  concluded 

eon,  throughout  the  Book  of  Job,  the  holy 

r 

s. 

e  expression,  "  the  nuytniing  stars,  ^  evidently 
eference  to  the  same  exulting  company, 
ere  is  only  one  instance  of  a  similar  use  of 
or  an  equivalent  expression.  (The  words  in 
lebrew  are  not  the  same,  but,  according  to 
ttius,  both  mean  morning  star.)  This  is  in 
\i  xiv.  12.  In  their  mocking  lament  over  the 
I  Eling  of  Babylon,  the  souls  of  the  once 
ty  dead  cry  from  Hades — 
^ovo  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Morning 
son  of  the  datonf^' 

gain,  as  in  the  address  to  Job,  it  is  to  be 
ved  that  the  speakers  are  xoithin  the  veil), 
16  greatness  of  the  fallen  king,  and  the  great- 
of  his  fall,  lead  back  their  thoughts  to  the 
original  Fall,  when   a  "  morning  star^^  a 
of  the  dawn,*  fell  (" like  lightning,"  as  has 
been  revealed  to  us)  ^^from  heaven,^ 
e  epithet  is  founded  on  the  terrible  facts  of 
rlier  history  of  decline  and  fall,  well  known 
ades,  although  its  mighty  echoes  may  but 
dimly  reached  our  earth. 
he  sons  c£  God,"  "  the  morning  stars,"  there- 
srho  were  witnesses  of  the  creation,  were  the 
nnfallen  angels. 

th  whoA  feelings,  then,  did  these  holy  wit- 
>  behold  our  creation  ? 


^^They  att  sang  together;"  ''they  shoieted  for 

ioyr 

Consider  how  many  distinct  thoughts  these 
few  words  give  us  about  the  holy  angels. 

Firstly,  As  to  their  nature.  They  are  children 
of  light,  of  Him  "  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all." 
They  are  light-storers,  and  light-givers, — stars. 
They  are  morning  stars,  heralds  of  day,  sons  of 
the  dawn. 

Secondly,  As  to  their  relationship  to  God. 
They  are  not  only  servants,  although  they  delight 
to  be  this;  they  are  sons,  and  thus  our  elder 
brothers,  rejoicing  at  first  in  the  birth  of  the  new 
children  of  their  Father  and  ours,  as  now  when 
one  of  the  lost  children  comes  back  to  His  bosom. 

Thirdly,  their  ^oy. 

I.  Heaven  is  the  home  of  joy.  Joy  is  the  nor- 
mal state  of  God's  creatures.  All  approaches  to 
him  are  approaches  to  joy.  It  is  the  "hypo- 
crites" who  are  of  a  sad  countenance. 

II.  The  capability  of  increase  in  this  joy.  Full 
as  the  sacred  tide  must  always  be^  at  times  it 
overflows.  Then  at  the  creation.  Now  at  the 
restoration  of  the  lost 

III.  The  expression  of  this  joy.  They  did  not 
keep  it  silently  burning  within  their  own  hearts. 
They  sang,  they  shouted, 

rV.  Their  sympathy  vtith  each  other,  ISiey  all 
sang  together.  That  rejoicing  host  was  not  a 
multitttde  merely,  each  sending  up  his  own  strain 
of  delight.     It  was  a  choir, 

V.  The  spontaneous  freshness  of  this  joy,  its 
freedom.  Choir  of  eternity  the  angels  are ;  they 
have  sung  together  through  countless  ages.  Yet 
their  worship,  while  it  has  the  reverent  order  of 
the  Temple,  has  the  spontaneous  freshness  of  the 
?home,  the  freedom  of  the  feld  of  victory. 

There  is  something  almost  tumultuous  in  the 
outburst  of  this  torrent  of  new  joy.  They 
"  shouted  "  for  joy,  as  the  Israelites  shouted*  when 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell ;  as  the  Hebrew  nation 
shouted  when  it  greeted  its  first  king;  as  after- 
wards the  army  shouted  under  that  king  for  battle 
with  the  Philistines. 

Ah,  of  how  many  battles  with  principalities 
and  powers  was  that  angelic  shout  of  joy  at  the 
creation  of  our  world  the  precursor  1  Did  "  the 
sons  of  God  "  foresee  as  they  sang  what  a  mighty 

*  The  word  In  the  original  is  the  same,  vkU  Gesenios. 
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battle-field  this  enrth  was  to  become  T  "Hien 
most  Burely  they  foresaw  victori/,  for  that  shout 
wM  no  vsiL 

VL  The  caute  of  thb  j*^.  Tke  "  laying  of  the 
foundations"  of  this  material  world.  In  iUiJf,  as 
their  Father's  work;  as  the  work  of  the  Son; 
for  its  own  glory  and  beauty,  they  rejoiced  in 
this  ^Taible  universe.  It  is  God's  world,  not  the 
devil's.  There  is  no  Manicbcan  horror  of  matter 
among  those  pure  and  holy  ones.  They  looked 
round  (fotlowiog  the  eye  of  the  Creator),  on  all 
He  had  mode,  and  behold  it  was  "  very  good." 

Sun,  and  moon,  and  stars;  esrtb,  in  the  first 
freshness  of  lier  grccu  fields,  full  of  animal  life; 
waters  flashing  with  their  countless  tenants;  air 
with  its  happy  denizens,  singing  <aa  if  tliey  were 
tbo  angels  of  the  animal  world);  all  was  beautiful 
uiid  good,  and  it  made  the  angela  glad. 

But,  chiefly,  we  may  believe  they  rejoiced  in 


the  worid  as  tlie  cnuUe  of  ns,  tbe  yonnga  cU- 
dren  of  the  Family. 

The  deepest  source  of  tbe  angela*  joy  wu  lore. 
Love  was  the  inspiration  of  their  woo^  Lon 
gave  the  tone  to  that  shout  of  joy.  Love  to  tbt 
Father,  Creator  of  all ;  love  to  the  Son,  "byidun 
and  for  whom  {CoL  i)  all  tbinga  wert  cnttid;'' 
love  to  us — to  men — who  &om  the  nuney  md 
school  of  this  lower  world  were  to  rise  (dnoijlii 
Gate  tbeyknew  uot)  to  tbeira,  to  be  "like  tbt 
angels,  being  the  children  of  tJie  reBnrreddoii.* 

So  full  was  tJie  universe  of  life  and  joybefon 
iHir  visible  world  began  to  be. 

Such  were  the  spectators,  such  was  the  dwir: 
audi  was  the  joy  with  which  the  fabric  of  %i 
glorious  creation  rose  into  being. 

Such  was  the  music  to  wliich  the  fomiditiiiii 
of  our  world  wore  laid.  Was  it  not  indeed  maul 
to  be  a  Temple  I 


A    LOWLT     LI7E-FSAI.X. 

n  bit  lliu  i  iDd  Um  ti  none  npon  uith  tint  I  dolra  baUe  IhH."— Ft.  UdlL  U. 


[|L[i  gone,  all  gotie,  for  this  life  gone 

My  days  of  health  and  strength ; 
Wearied  and  worthless,  glad  were  I 

To  nelcome  home  at  length : 

And  yet  I'm  liappier  far  in  truth 

Than  e'er  I  nas  in  buoyant  youth  ; 

For,  JesUE,  thou  art  more  to  Die 

Than  health,  and  xtrength,  and  youth  could  be. 

All  gone,  all  gone,  for  this  life  gone 

Dear  hopes  most  fundly  nnrst ; 
They  glittered  long  around  my  path 

Til)  each  bright  bubble  burst: 
I  wept— but  oil,  the  blest  despair 
Uaa  led  mo  heaven's  own  joys  to  share  i 
For  Jesus,  thou  art  more  to  me 
Than  Hope's  wild  dreams  fulfilled  could  be. 

All  gone,  all  gone,  for  this  life  gone 

The  heart's  elastic  spring ; 
Of  vigour  stript,  I  shrink  aside, 

A  cntslicd  and  useless  tiling: 
Yet  this  is  gain— for  thus  I  prove 
Far  more  liis  patient,  pitying  love ; 
And  sweeter,  safer  this  to  me 
Than  self-reliant  strength  could  be. 


And  going  fast,  vhile  moat  are  gone. 

Loved  friends  of  early  days ; 
The  world  grows  stronger  year  by  year 

I  lose  but  not  replace : 
'Tis  well,  I'm  cost  tbe  more  on  One, 
Stars  scarce  are  missed  while  sbiDes  tbs  nu>; 
And  Jesus,  thou  art  more  to  me 
Than  loved  and  loving  hearts  could  be. 

Dear  Lord !  with  thanks  I  kiss  the  huul 

That  gently  stripped  me  bare ; 
And  laid  me  on  thy  tender  breast 

To  lose  my  sonews  there : 
'Twas  bitter  nhen  earth's  cnp  was  spilH 
But  now  with  Thee  '^  oTerfilledi 
And  Thou,  Lord,  hist  been  m<ve  to  w 
Than  all  earth's  brimming  cups  could  be. 

What  grace !  to  show  to  one  so  *ile 
Thy  more  than  mother's  caie ; 

And  lead  through  wreck  of  earth's  pMf  JPP 
Thy  joys  with  Thee  toshate: 

What'graoe !  that  Tbon  to  such  hast  gi»«i. 

The  foretaste  now  of  feast  in  he»Ten, 

A  foretaste  even  now  to  me 

More  than  a  thousand  worlds  could  bs. 
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AH  INFIDEL'S  PBATER. 


S  leaTing  school  to  enter  on  the  realities  of 
I  life  in  a  distant  city,  I  was  left  very  much 
ine  own  inexperience  for  guidance ; 
for  I  had  just  lost  my  last  parent,  and 
there  iraa  no  one  who  had  a  special  in- 
^  tcreat  in  taking  charge  of  me.  I  was 
therefore  suffered  to  fall  into  dangers 
which  the  slightest  supervision  might 
■ly  haTe  spared  me.  Perhaps  the  very  greatest  of 
BM  arose  from  being  tlirown  much  aruong  infidels  in 
e  lodging-houses  in  nhich  my  lot  was  cast.  Among 
e  fint  of  these  companions  was  a  young  man,  many 
119,  however,  my  senior,  moderately  intelligent,  per- 
tly moral,  BO  far  as  I  knev,  but  very  decided  in  his 
Sdel  viens.  His  creed  was  a  series  of  the  most  dismal 
d  freezing  negatives ;  and  really  it  Is  ashockingthingto 
! poor  demented  man,  in  his  nioumrul  insanity  of  heart, 
m  wilfully  away  from  the  light,  and  love,  and  joy  of 
<ra  evangel ;  flee  from  the  Divine  mercy  that  pursues 
D,  as  never  bunted  hare  fled  from  the  yelling  hounds ; 
1  seek  a  shelter  frma  the  teniler  love  of  Jesus  in  such 
hideous  region  of  utter  nonentities  and  shadows, 
thout  any  caricature,  the  creed  of  my  unbelieving 
tn-mste  might,  in  its  findings,  be  fairly  stated  thus : 
do  not  believe  in  Qod,  but  [  believe  in  man,  and 
ecially  m  myself.  I  do  not  believe  the  Bible,  but  I 
leve  man's  science  and  philosophy,  I  have  no  faith 
the  intelligence  or  honesty  of  Cliristians,  and  espe- 
IJy  of  Christian  ministers,  but  I  ha^e  great  faith  in 
'  general  excellency  of  man,  and  believe  that  the  evil 
■ch  he  does  is  the  result  of  his  circumstanees,  acting 
his  organiation  ;  and  that  therefore  he  is  scarcely  to 
bUmeJ.  I  know  nothing  of  the  future,  and  seek  to 
-  Only  for  the  present." 

ffitit  the  zeal  of  his  class,  ne  sought  to  indoctrinate 
*ith  his  oivn  pestilent  notions,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
'*^3  of  setting  before  me  abundance  of  alleged  con- 
victions in  Scripture,  and  absurdities  in  doctrine. 
c<>urse  a  raw,  inexperienced  youth  was  no  match  on 
•>  questions  for  one  who  bad  studied  his  own  side  of 
0»  for  jeaia ;  but,  above  all  else,  the  remembrance  of 
<lcar  mother's  death-bed,  and  of  Jier  most  manifest 
'Crience  of  unseen  spiritual  realities,  kept  my  heart 
'«««  fixed  in  the  confidence  that  Clod's  sweet  "  story 
KTace"  was  a  true  story  after  all.  But  whatever 
Eht  be  the  impression  which  my  companion  bad  been 
B  to  make  on  my  mind  by  his  aHeged  scriptural  in- 
"utencies,  it  was  soon  far  more  than  neutralized  by 
"ge  inconsistency  of  bis  own.  And  thus  it  happened; 
'  occupation  was  one  which  exposed  him  to  violent 
'•Tiitions  of  heat  and  cold;  and  one  day  he  came 
'^  ill  with  some  inflammatory  disorder,  for  which  he 
'  1o  be  bled,  and  otherwise  pretty  severefy  treated. 
■*M  rery  quiet,  and  his  spirita  seemed  to  bo  low 
'^h  for  the  two  or  three  days  during  which  he  suf- 


fered. I  said  little  to  fiim.  Alas!  I  could  not;  for  though 
I  could  debate  with  him  about  such  outside  matters  as 
evidences  and  doctrines,  I  could  not  even  attempt  to 
lead  the  dark  andmoody  soul  post  the  altar,  and  past  the 
laver,  and  through  the  holy  place  into  the  lioliest  of  all, 
opened  up  for  believing  sinners  by  the  hloud  of  Jesus, 
for  I  had  not  found  out  for  myselfthis  blessed  road  within 
the  veil.  And  so,  beyond  proposing  to  bim  t«  read  a 
chapter,  which  he  declined,  I  could  do  nothing  more. 

On  the  third  night  of  his  illness  I  was  awakened  by  a 
loud  and  continuous  whisper  on  the  pillow  beside  me,  and 
became  speedily  aware  that  it  was  my  poor  bed-fellow  in 
distress  of  sou!  pouring  out  his  anguish  in  fervent  prayer 
to  Qod.  It  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  prayers  I  have 
ever  heard.  Feeling  the  impropriety  of  listening,  and 
at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  disturb  him,  I  turned 
away  my  bead  and  tried  to  sleep  again,  hut  that  earnest 
whisper  compelled  me  to  hear.  lie  was  no  infidel  now. 
Ho  believed  in  God— believed  and,  like  the  devils, 
trembled.  He  believed  the  Bible,  at  feast  in  its  awful 
threatenings,  without  being  in  the  least  perplexed  by 
its  inconsistencies,  or  troubled  about  the  hypocrisy  or 
craft  of  men.  He  was  troubled  only  about  himself,  and 
with  words  of  severe  self  condemnation  be  confessed  his 
sins.  His  only  entreaty  was  to  bo  spared.  Over  and 
over  again  he  lifted  up  his  cry  for  another  opportunity, 
jutt  one  more,  and  he  promised,  vowed,  all'  but  swore 
it,  tliat  if  God  would  try  him  this  once,  only  once,  he 
would  waste  life  no  longer,  but  live  as  he  had  never 
done.  And  who  shall  say  that  this  desiiairing  cry  for 
pity  was  not  heard  1  Oh,  how  very  gracious  is  the  in- 
finitely gracious  One  !  Even  tBo  terror-eitortcJ  cry  of 
an  impenitent  Ahab  was  beard  [r  Kings  xxf.  30] ;  and 
in  all  ages,  God  "  full  of'compassion"  has  often  listened 
to  the  misery  of  men  who  only  "howled  upon  their 
beds  '  (Hob.  vii.  14).  And  so,  perhaps,  it  was  in  answer 
to  this  prayer  that  when  the  doctor  cauie  be  was  able  to 
pronounce  the  patient  improving,  and  to  relax  his  treat- 
ment. The  sick  man's  spirits  rose  immensely,  and  bis 
iinprovement  went  on  rapidly.  In  the  evening  he  wa»> 
very  cheerful  and  began  to  discourse  of  the  perfect  calm 
with  which  he  bad  been  able  to  look  at  death  in  the  face, 
and  to  contrast  it  with  the  terrors  of  Christians  generally, 
who  in  spite  of  all  that  was  boasted  about  it,  could 
seldom  meet  death  with  an  equanimity  like  hia  Alt 
this  was  too  much  for  me,  so  I  told  him  that  it  was  a 
terrible  tiling  to  trifle  with  Qod  as  he  was  doing,  and 
then  I  mentioned  his  prayer  duriog  the  night.  He  was 
very  angry,  vehemently  denied  it,  vapured  about  his 
imiuaculate  sincerity,  wliatever  might  be  his  other  fail- 
ings, and  said  that  if  bo  thonght  there  was  in  his  body 
a  single  inch  that  could  act  so  deceitfully,  he  would  take 
a  knife  and  cut  it  out  with  loathing.  Poor  man  !  I  saw 
perfectly  what  he  was.  Alt  his  past  words  were  now  to 
rae  but  idle  wind  ;  and  this  was  the  first,  though  by  no 
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means  the  last,  case  in  which  I  Iiave  been  indebted  to 
the  infidel  for  an  "  aid  to  faith." 

This  simple  little  narrative  shows  us,  I  think,  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  infidelity  to  meet  man*s  urgent 
wants  in  the  hour  of  his  sore  extremity.  It  may  suffice 
for  health — anything  may  be  made  to  do  then — but  it 
can  give  no  strength,  and  utter  no  words  of  cheer,  to  a 
d}ing  heart  Alas!  what  pains  do  men  take  to  lay  up 
wretchedness  and  poverty  for  a  deatlhbed,  when  less 
trouble  would  secure  for  it  all  the  riches  of  God's  love, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  Christ's  presence. 

**  Tlie  danger  they  diBcern  not,  they  deny ; 
Laugh  at  tbe  only  remedy,  and  die.*' 

What  a  melancholy  thing  it  is  to  face  an  angry  God 
and  an  undone  eternity  with  a  lie,  or  at  best  with  no- 
thing. A  recent  convert  from  the  most  virulent  infi- 
delity told  me  that  in  his  soberer  moments  he  had  been 
often  affected  by  the  words  of  one  of  their  female  lec- 
turers on  her  death-bed.  Her  friends  had  been  urging 
her  to  hold  on  to  the  last,  when  the  dying  woman  said, 
**  Yes ;  I  have  no  objection  to  hold  on,  but  will  you  tell 
mc  wJiaC  I  am  to  hold  on  by  T*  Ah,  there  is  the  fatal 
want.  Infidelity  gives  nothing  to  hold  on  by — no 
mighty  arm  to  lean  on— no  gentle  hand  to  grasp— no 
loving  bosom  on  which  to  rest  an  aching  head — no 
"  mouth  most  sweet"  dropping  its  honied  words  of  com- 
fort, and  sweetening  the  bitterness  of  death  with  the 
blessedness  of  a  heaven  begun.  No,  no,  infidelity  has 
none  of  these,  and  offers  no  substitute  for  them.  It 
mocks  the  needy  soul  by  giving  it  simply  nothing !  Alas, 
that  men  can  be  found  so  insanely  wicked  as  actually  to 
prefer  the  cold  and  cheerless  delusion  to  all  the  joyous 
reahties  of  a  heavenly  Father's  love. 

Tliis  little  narrative  may  also  teach  the  young  the 
folly  of  delaying  repentance  till  a  deathbed.  A  death- 
l)ed!  What  will  a  death-bed  do  for  you  ?  What  did  it 
do  for  this  man?  Its  terrors  only  drove  him  into  the 
most  frightful  self-deception  ;  and  its  terrors  might  drive 
you  too  into  a  deceiving  and  constrained  homage ;  but 
of  itself,  of  itself,  it  can  do  i>othing  more.  Oh,  take  the 
most  urgent  counsel  of  all  who  have  had  experience  in 
such  matters,  and  think  not  of  running  a  risk  so  despe- 
rate with  a  stake  so  precious  as  your  immortal  soul. 
And  why  run  it?  Why  struggle  against  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  men  have  never  struggled  against  the 
cruel  yoke  of  a  tyrant  ?  How  mournfully  are  you  meet- 
ing the  wonderful  grace  of  your  Redeemer,  when,  so 
often  as  the  alternative  is  presented  to  you  of  Christ  or 
the  world,  you  in  every  case  choose  the  world  and  let 
the  Saviour  go ;  and  it  is  only  when  at  last  the  alter- 
native is  thrust  upon  you  of  Christ  or  hell,  that  you  can 
bring  your  mind  to  accept  of  Jesus,  but  only  as  a  some- 
thing better  than  everlasting  burnings !  Oh,  seek  rather 
the  happier  choice  of  tlie  saint,  who  searching  through 
heaven  and  over  earth,  sees  nothing  in  either  compar- 
able to  Him  whom  his  soul  loveth,  and  cries  out, 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  and  tliere  Is  none 
on  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee." 


And  this  narrative  suggests  to  each  of  us  most  grar^ 
and  profitable  thoughts  about  the  awful,  I  had  alino^^ 
said  the  infinite,  deceivableness  of  the  human  heart.  X| 
is  ^*  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  * 
who  can  know  itT*    Like  the  unsearchable  ik^tlis  of 
God's  perfections  (Job  xi.  7),  or  the  unsearchaiile  riches 
of  Christ's  grace  (Eph.  iil  8),  the  profundities  of  man*} 
deceit  can  be  fully  fathomed  by  no  eye  but  One  (Jer. 
xvii.  9,  10).    Oh,  my  reader,  have  you  yet  learned  this 
fact,  not  in  books  only,  not  in  the  Bible  only,  but  ia 
your  tearful  experience  of  your  «wn  heart  as  well? 

This  poor  deluded  man  was  not  the  infidel  be  thoa^t 
himself  to  be.  He  was  only  what  Pascal  ciUls  a  "  moe 
counterfeit  and  hypocrite  in  atheism."  In  spite  of  him- 
self, God  had  reserved  in  his  inmost  heart  a  witness  for 
the  truth,  a  witness  that  constrained  belief,  though  this 
belief  had  in  it  no  blessing,  and  wrought  no  salvation. 
He  had  tried  to  be  wholly  an  infidel  He  thought  be 
was  wholly  an  infidel.  He  professed  the  most  sinoen 
and  whole-hearted  unbelief.  Yet  it  was  not  really  Mk 
And  you,  my  reader,  who  have  thought  yourself  to  bi 
a  Christian,  and  have  professed  yourself  to  be  a  Ghri^ 
tian,  are  you  what  you  think  you  are,  or  is  it  notqvil 
possible  that  like  him  you  may  be  only  self-deoeifedl 
We  know  from  Scripture  that  there  are  in  eveiy  igt 
multitudes  who  tliink  themselves  to  be  believers,  and 
wlio  profess  to  be  belie  vera,  but  who,  nevertheless,  shall 
at  last  be  found  to  be  deceived.  I  know  not  a  more 
mournful  sign  of  many  than  the  fatal  facility  with 
which  they  take  this  for  granted.  Will  you  then, 
beloved  reader,  put  this  mau  into  your  mental  micnh 
scopa,  and  examine  most  searchingly  the  euornKHis 
power  of  self-deception  in  his  case  ;  and  will  you  then 
take  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  and  with  it,  on  your  knees, 
search  the  innermost  parts  of  your  own  heart  to  see  if 
there  be  in  you  any  similar  root  of  bitterness.  >YoaM 
you  trust  your  business  or  your  money  to  an  untried 
"  ticket-of-leave?"  And  yet,  how  many  are  trusting 
their  eternal  treasures  to  the  fancied  sincerity  of  beirU 
which  are  more  lying  and  deceitful  than  all  the  ooo* 
victed  criminals  on  earth. 

"  Alas,  security,  security  is  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the 
most  part  of  the  world,"  says  Rutherford ;  and  had  he 
lived  now  he  might  have  mourned  over  a  security  quit* 
as  reckless  as  that  of  his  own  day.  Men  still  as  tbiin 
are  "  taking  Christ  by  guess."  "  Half  conversions, 
says  Baxter,  *'  are  the  undoing  of  many  ihoutto^ 
souls."  And  oh,  how  easily  are  men  satisfied  wi^ 
half  conversions  I  Not  many  are  whole  hearted  vd^ 
decided  either  in  their  faith  or  their  imbelief  ^ 
most  effect  a  miserable  compromise  between  the  t*o, 
and  give  up  the  tongue  and  the  intellect|  the  sphere  <» 
professions  and  of  opinions  and  of  formal  creeds  to  God 
and  to  his  truth ;  while  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  heart, 
and  the  main  currents  of  the  life  are  ali  surrendered  to 
the  most  stubborn  but  unsuspected  unbelief.  Oh  that 
God  himself  would  strip  off  the  self-deceiTing  maakfioiB 
every  deceived  one. 
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X  IB  not  meaoit  by  all  this  to  send  you  into  your  own 
irt  to  seek  a  warrant  for  your  comfort  No,  but  to 
id  you  aui  of  %i,Bs  out  of  a  bridewell  cell,  to  seek 
ir  eifery  thing  in  Jesus.  Trust  in  His  truthfulness, 
trtnist  nothing  to  your  own.  He  that  so  little  knows 
naelf  that  be  can  yet  tnist  in  his  own  heart  is  still 
I  fool"  (Prov.  xxviii.  29).  You  know  the  gospel 
ith  in  measure;  it  is  well.  Ah !  but  have  you  through 
i  beyond  this  truth  learned  to  know  the  Saviour? 
»Q  understand  the  way  of  life ;  well,  but  are  you  as  a 
isequence  humUy  walking  in  it !  You  can  explain 
the  doctrines  connected  with  salvation,  but  is  your 
irt  really  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
!  Son  of  man?    Unless  it  be  so,  his  own  word  assures 


you  that  whatever  else  you  may  have  you  have  not  life 
(John  vi.  53).  Look  at  yourself,  look  at  your  Saviour  as 
God's  word  reveals  both  to  you ;  and  if  you  do,  you  will 
rejoice  tliat  while  you  cannot  trust  in  men  around  you, 
you  can  trust  in  Ood  above  you ;  and  that  while  you 
can  trust  least  of  all  your  own  lying  heart  within  you, 
you  can  put  unlimited  confidence  in  the  least  of  the 
words  of  Him  who  is  "  faithful  and  true"  (Rev.  xix.  11). 
'^Self-jealousy,"  says  dear  old  Henry,  "  is  the  first  step 
towards  self-deliverance."  Let  us  then  deal  with  our- 
selves as  with  convicted  deceivers  who  are  habit  and 
repute.  So  are  we  charged  to  do  by  Him  who  knows 
us  best,  "  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  the  light  which  is 
in  thee  be  not  darkness  **  (Luke  xi.  35).  J.  d. 

September  1864. 


A  GAELIC  CHITBCH  BEPOKE  OSSIAN. 


HE  oldest  Celtic  Church  was  probably  that 
of  the  Qalatians,  a  race  of  Celts  which  bad 
wandered  from  Europe  and  settled  in 
Asia  some  two  hundred  years  before  Paul 
wrote  his  famous  Epistle.  But  these  had 
probably  lost  their  Celtic  tongue.  And 
the  most  ancient  Gaelic-speaking  Church 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  informa- 
n  is  that  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  some  account 
this  paper— the  Church  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  two 
ici  in  the  south  of  France,  a  district  long  afterwards 
aeas  for  faithful  witness-bearing  to  the  truth  against 
i  tyranny  of  Antichristian  Rome.  Ages  before  the 
picy  had  overshadowed  Christendom,  a  Christian 
mch  waa  there,  and  gave  a  beautiful  and  noble 
amplification  of  suffering  for  the  truth  at  the  hands 
Pagan  Rome.  That  this  Church  was  Gaelic-speak- 
l  we  learn  incidentally  from  Iremsus,  who,  in  the 
Moctkm  to  his  great  work  on  heresies,  written  when 
'  ^na  Bishop  of  Lyons,  apologizes  for  the  ''rustiness" 
his  Greek,  on  the  ground  that  the  language  which  he- 
IS  kmg  been  accustomed  to  speak  is  that  of  the  Celts 
(tong  whom  he  Ubours,  And  her  character  and  expe- 
SQoe  are  depicted  by  the  Church  herself,  in  a  letter  to 
^  Christians  in  Smyrna  and  Asia,  which  is  deservedly 
Sttded  as  one  of  the  finest  memorials  of  early  Christian 
^^Qity.  Though  written  in  Greek,  it  is  characterized 
[  *&  Oriental  profusion  of  imagery  scarcely  consistent 
tth  oar  Western  feelings  of  severe  good  taste,  and 
^Wher  iiK»mpatible  with  brevity.  We  will,  there* 
^  with  occasional  illustrative  quotations,  present  the 
^^fifkk  it  furnishes  in  a  method  and  with  word»  of  oiu 

'**•  } 

-'^letter  was  transcribed  by  Eusebius,  the  &th«f  of 

'^e^astical  history,  about  three  hundred  years  after 

^  i^esorrectbn  of  Christ.    But  it  was  written  about 

^*  171,  on  occasion  <^  a  fierce  persecution  which  in 

"•^year  had  tried  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  sent 

'   It  therefore  carries  us,  so  to  speak,  almost  into 

Sbt  of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles.    The  adult  mem- 


bership of  the  Church  at  this  date  was  separated  only 
by  one  generation  rom  the  apostolic  age;  and  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  letter,  Pothinus,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  a  contemporary 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles,  and  Irenaeus,  then  presbyter  in 
Lyons,  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  bad  sat  at  the  feet 
of  John  the  divine. 

In  A.i>.  171,  this  Church  had  not  long  been  in  being : 
among  those  who  then  suffered  for  the  truth  were  some 
of  her  first  founders.  Her  communion-roll  illustrates 
the  power  of  the  gospel  in  re-uniting  into  "one  body" 
the  scattered  members  of  the  human  family,  surmount- 
ing every  barrier  wall  of  rank,  and  race,  and  language. 
Thus,  as  to  rank:  among  her  members  we  find  Yettits, 
a  gentleman  or  noble;  Attains,  a  Roman  citizen;  Alex- 
ander, a  physician ;  and  Blandina,  a  servant-girl,  most 
probably  a  slave.  As  to  race :  while  the  mass  of  mem- 
bers were  Gauls,  Sanetus  and  Maturus,  Latin  by  name, 
were  probably  Latin  by  birth  or  extraction,  and  Irenaeus, 
Attains,  and  Alexander  were  Asiatic  Greeks.  And 
correspondingly  as  to-  language:  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  in  Latin,  tlie  language  of  public 
business  over  the  empire,  a  language  spoken  by  some  of 
the  martyrs  in  their  extremity,  showing  that  it  was  the 
mother-Umgae  written  on  their  hearts;  tlie  book  of 
Irenseus  and  letter  of  the  Church  were  written  in  Greek, 
the  then  language  of  the  learned;  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  pastor  spoke  Gaelic,  because  Gaelic  was  the 
language  of  the  mass  of  his  flock.  We  are  thus  re- 
minded of  our  missionary  Churches,  for  example,  in 
Calcutta  or  Amoy,  in  which  some  speak  French,  and 
more  speak  English,  but  the  body  of  church-members 
speak  the  native  tongue  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Saviour  finds  them.  Lyons  and  Vienne,  connected  by  the 
Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  were  among  those 
marts  of  commerce  to  which  men  gathered  for  business 
purposes  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  And 
while  civilization  thus  "prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord," 
the  gospel  did  His  work  of  new  creation,  binding  them 
together  in  heart  for  the  great  business  of  eternity. 
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The  persecution  by  which .  this  "  little  flock"  was 
assailed  began  with  the  populace:  "the  voice  of  the 
people  is"  not  invariably  "  the  voice  of  God."  In  this 
<jase,  as  in  others,  the  people  may  have  been  secretly 
instigated  by  their  priests,  for  example,  the  Druids. 
But  what  appears  on  the  face  of  our  record  is  that  the 
first  overt  act  of  violence  proceeded  from  the  "rascal 
multitude,"  assailing  the  Cliristians  with  angry  cries 
and  blows,  dragging  them  about,  robbing  them  of  their 
goods,  besieging  them  in  their  houses;  in  a  word,  sub- 
jecting them  to  every  species  of  "  rabbling/*  This  mob- 
violence  ought  to  have  been  put  down  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law.  But  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
themselves  caught  the  infection  of  popular  fury,  and 
shared  in  the  crimes  they  ought  to  have  punished.  And 
first^  because  the  Christians  could  not  be  put  on  trial  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  legate,  they  were  in  the 
meantime  shut  up  like  criminals  in  prison. 

When  the  legate  returned,  the  persecution  assumed 
a  judicial  form.  The  letter  here  first  calls  our  attention  to 
Yettius  Epagathus,  who  on  this  occasion  gained  the 
name  of  the  *^  Christians'  advocate"  (paraclete),  by  boldly 
standing  forth  and  pleading  in  their  defence.  He  is 
described  as  "  a  young  brother,  of  noble  birth,  and  ex- 
cellent character,  who  had  the  true  Paraclete  (*  Com- 
forter,' the  Holy  Ghost)  in  his  ow»  heart."  His  one  plea 
for  the  Christians  was,  that  they  were  innoce^U  of  every 
th  ing  atheistical  and  impious.  This  plea  is  characteristic 
of  that  evil  time.  One  of  the  most  painful  circum- 
stances in  the  outward  condition  of  the  CbristiaBS  of 
that  time  was  the  prevalence  of  cruel  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  character  and  their  religion.  Because 
they  rejected  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  had  no 
visiile  object  of  worship,  they  were  popularly  regarded 
as  atheistical  in  principle.  And  threugh  an  absurd  mis- 
apprehension «f  some  of  their  doctrines  and  laws,  they 
came  to  be  detested  as  impiously  impure  in  their  prac- 
tice :  from  such  expressions  as  "  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  God,"  it  was  concluded  that  one  part  of  the 
'^  mystery"  or  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
devourifig  the  flesh  of  children  who  had  been  murdered 
for  thait  purpose ;  and  the  Christian  profession  of 
"  brotherly  love,"  sealed  with  the  "  kiss  of  charity,"  the 
impure  heathen  mind  «onld  understand  only  to  be  a 
cloak  for  <;rimes  so  abominj^e  that,  though  familiar 
to  tl>e  heathen,  it  would  in  a  Christian  land  be  almost  a 
crime  to  name  them.  Hence  the  plea  of  Yettius,  and  of 
the  whole  series  of  Christian  apologists  down  to  Constan- 
tino the  Great — "We  are  not  atheists,  wc  «re  not 
impiously  unclean  in  our  lives."  However  absurd  in 
itself,  the  calumny  served  the  purpose  of  the  father  of 
lies^  who  is  a  liar  in  order  to  be  a  murderer  from  ttie 
beginning.  The  misapprehensions  universally  prevail- 
ing were  a  perpetual  source  of  murderous  hatred  to  the 
Christians,  from  generatk)n  to  generation,  till  the  gospel 
had  so  far  prevailed  that  the  empire  became  Cbristian 
at  least  in  name.  Though  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
must  always  be  ''a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against," 


surely,  as  compared  with  our  martyr  predeocBBon,  ''t)w 
lines  are  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places.** 

The  Pagan  reply  was  no  less  characteristic  thu 
the  Christum  ptea.  Yettius  was  instantly  met  lith 
the  question,  Are  you  a  Christian  I  and  when  he  had 
confessed  that  he  was,  was  "  numbered  with  the  maityn," 
— seized  and  imprisoned  with  his  brethren.  After  this 
interruption,  the  trial  of  the  others  was  proceeded  with. 
On  the  principle,  "  Smite  the  shepherds,  and  the  sheep 
will  be  scattered,"  special  pains  had  been  taken  to  ap- 
prehend the  leading  members  of  the  Church,  amons 
whom  were  some  of  her  founders.  These,  when  inte^ 
rogated,  all  made  a  bold  confession  of  Christ.  Bot 
of  the  commonalty  of  members  a  few,  ten  in  all,  in  that 
"  time  of  temptation  fell  away."  Their  fall  was  a  sore 
discouragement  to  their  brethren,  who  feared,  not  so 
much  the  pain  of  the  approaching  torture  to  thenudio, 
as  the  possible  consequences  of  that  pain  to  their 
Master,  if  from  the  feebleness  of  their  flesh  there  sboold 
be  wrung  a  denial  of  his  nanae. 

Those  who  had  openly  confessed  Him  before  the 
magistrate  were  technically  called  confessors.  Thm 
confessors,  after  the  preliminary  interrogation,  ven 
sent  back  to  prison  to  wait  a  trial  more  searching  ami 
severe.  And  in  this  trial  there  appeared  two  peeriitf 
aspects  of  persecuting  malice.  1.  (in  violation,  doc 
only  of  justice,  but  of  the  then  existing  Romaa  la\ 
heathen  slaves  were  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  inim 
from  them  some  testimony  agaiast  their  Ckristitt 
owners.  From  their  suffiering  there  was  extorted  ftbe 
witness  to  the  desired  effiect,  —  that  the  ChristiaM 
habitually  indulged  in  Thyestean  feasts  (eating  the  fleih 
of  children),  Oedipean  (incestuous)  inUrccmrte^  aai 
other  enormities  which,  says  the  letter,  may  not  be 
named  nor  imagined.  The  consequence  was  that  tbi 
popular  rage  was  excited  to  a  frenzy ;  even  thoae  wl» 
had  been  the  friends  of  Christians  now  tuned  «giii>' 
them ;  and,  the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  ^e  word  «f  th* 
Lord  came  true,  **  The  time  cometh,  that  he  whokilk* 
you  will  think  he  doeth  God  service." 

2.  (A  thing  which  had  not  happened  in  any  previflV 
persecution),  the  torture  was  applied  to  the  OhristiaBi 
themselves,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  compel  them  to  I^ 
cant  their  confession  and  deny  the  Saviour.  The  Y^ 
secuting  rage  was  pecufiarly  directed  against  Saict>^ 
deacon  at  Yienne,  recently  converted,  but  strong  i»*^ 
faith ;  Attains  «f  Pergamus,  <<  a  pillar  and  grotnd"  '^ 
the  Church;  and  Blandina,  the  slave  giil,  ^throagl^ 
whom  Christ  showed  that  things  despised  among  ^ 
are  made  glorious  by  God."  Y«ung,  ignorant,  lo*  • 
degree,  the  whole  Church,  and  particularly  her  ^ 
mistress,  feared  that  this  poor  sister  oonkl  not  sitfti^ 
the  trial  of  her  faith.  But  she  bore  the  t(Htoi«  v^* 
flinchingly,  from  morning  to  night,  wearing  cot  a  f>^ 
cession  of  tormentors  by  her  patience,  until  her  W 
was  all  torn  and  gashed ;  and  all  this  time  ahe  W'^ 
repeating,  ''  I  am  a  Christian,  and  we  do  no  ^ 
Sanctus,  in  answer  to  all  questions  about  his  iwd^  ^ 
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\  and  nation,  would  say  only,  ^*  I  am  a  Christian;'*— 
lim  **  Christ  was  all  and  in  ail.'*  When  the  ordinary 
tures  bad  utterly  failed  to  move  him,  the  tormentors 
k.  a  burning  plate  of  brass  and  applied  it  to  the  most 
sitive  parts  of  his  body.  But  still  he  was  refreshed 
I  sustained  by  "  the  heavenly  fountain  of  water  which 
rg  from  the  heart  of  Christ."  And  when  his  body 
I  all  wounded,  and  shrunk,  and  distorted,  so  as  to 
e  lost  the  human  form,  ^*  Christ  suffering  in  him 
ired  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  where  there  is  the 
hex's  love,  nor  to  be  lamented  where  Christ  is 
ified."  At  a  later  stage^  when  tortured  a  second  time^ 
recovered  his  form  and  strength, 
it  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  female  Christian 
led  Biblis,  one  of  those  who  had  recanted,  was 
ight  forward  in  order  that  her  recantation  might  be 
•licly  declared,  and  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
agpheme**  the  Christians  and  their  Lord.  But, 
iened  to  her  sin  and  danger  in  denying  the  Saviour,  she 
^  recanted  her  recantation,  and  made  open  confession 
hrist,  asking  the  persecutors, "  How  can  they  eat  chil- 
l's flesh  who  will  not  eat  the  blood  even  of  beasts  ?" 
18  baffled  by  the  power  of  Christ  in  his  people,  the  ene- 
resorted  to  a  new  device.  The  Christians  were  shut  up 
Doall,  close,  hot  prison  cells,  with  their  bodies  cramped 
»  unnatural  postures,  and  in  an  atmosphere  laden 
lieorruptioii.  It  was  hoped  that  this  desolate  misery 
lid  gradually  subdue  the  spirit  which  mere  violence 

been  unable  to  break.  Many  of  the  Christians 
ished  of  suffocation ;  the  young  and  tender  all  died ; 

the  survivors  remained  true  to  their  Master,  and 
>ve  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  brethren.  Among 
wwho  were  subjected  to  this  trial  was  Pothinus, 
D  bishop  of  Lyons,  more  than  ninety  years  old,  feeble, 

all  but  breathless.  But  though  weak  in  body,  he 
ifed  invincibly  strong  in  spirit.  When  he  was  dragged 
he  tribunal,  the  magistrates,  soldiers,  and  populace 
raged  against  him,  *'  as  if  he  had  been  Christ  him- 
."  But,  in  the  face  of  all,  he  undauntedly  bore 
oess  to  the  truUi.  When  the  legate  asked  him, 
^ho  is  God?"  he  answered,  "  You  shall  know  if  you 
i^orthy.**  The  people  smote  him  with  their  hands 
•  feet,  and  pelted  and  abused  him  in  every  way,  till 
^,  hardly  breathing,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
^  record  here  speaks  of  an  instance  of  the  mercy  of 
^  The  apostates  were  thrown  into  prison,  not  (like 
'  brethren)  merely  as  professing  Christians,  but  as 
their  own  confession)  murderers  and  unclean :— hav- 
^abely  borne  witness  that  Christians  were  murderers 

unclean,  they  themselves  fell  into  the  snare  they  had 
for  their  brethren.  They  were  doubly  punished,  not 
f  by  phyaical  pain,  but  also  and  especially  by  the 
igs  of  an  accusing  conscience,  the  felt  anger  of  God, 
^  the  unconcealed  contempt  even  of  the  heathen,  who 
t^ised  them  and  reproached  them  as  unmanly  cowards. 
Hr  misery  visibly  appeared  in  the  gloom  of  their  coun- 
ttoe.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  remained  faith- 
*ere  visibly  sustained  by  "  the  joy  of  martyrdom,  and 


the  hope  of  the  promises,  and  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Father."  They  welcomed  death  as  a  bride 
her  bridegroom,  regarding  their  chains  as  bridal  adorn- 
ments ;  and  their  countenances  shone  so  that  some  of 
them  appeared  as, if  literally  anointed  with  **  oil  of  glad- 
ness.** No  one  of  them  '^  admitted  the  suggestion  of  the 
devil  **— to  recant.  And,  as  we  shall  see,  to  reward  their 
faith,  and  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  all  the  apostates 
at  last  returned  to  their  confession,  excepting  those  who 
had  previously  shown  by  their  conduct  that  they  never 
had  sincerely  believed  and  repented  unto  life. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter,  the  historian 
points  out  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  members  of  this  church.  Thus,  first,  we 
observe  their  humility— 2k  grace  which  has  not  by  any 
means  invariably  characterized  confessors  and  martyrs. 
When  lying  in  prison,  about  to  die  for  the  truth,  they 
would  not  be  called  "  martyrs  **  (witnesses) :  that  glorious 
name  they  preferred  to  give  only  (in  the  first  place)  to 
Christ,  "  the  faithful  and  true  witness  "  (martyr),  and 
(in  the  second  place)  to  those  whom  He  had  finally  sealed, 
by  enabling  them  actually  to  endure  the  death  agony  for 
the  gospel.  "We,**  they  said,  "  are  but  confessors, 
poor  and  lowly ;"  and  they  entreated  with  tears  that 
continual  prayers  might  be  offered  on  their  behalf. 
Second,  their  philantki^opy  (love  to  men) ;  they 
apologized  (that  is,  explained  and  defended  their  religion) 
to  all,  but  accused  none  (of  their  enemies).  Liko 
Stephen  the  blessed  martyr,  they  prayed  for  their 
persecutors,  and  much  more  for  their  brethren.  But 
their  great  agony,  of  prayer  and  pains,  was  for  the  fallen 
apostates  ;  'Hhat  the  beast  which  hod  swallowed  them 
might  be  made  to  disgoi^^e  them.*'  And  finally,  their 
soundness  of  mind,  sobriety  and  good  sense,  a  whole 
world  removed  from  every  species  of  fanaticism,  such  as 
so  early  began,  for  example,  among  the  Montanists,  &c, 
to  betray  the  advancing  corruption  of  Christ's  religion 
on  earth.  They  showed  themselves  to  be  thoroughly 
sound  in  doctrine.  And  on  one  occasion  they  made  a 
significant  protest  against  asceticism  in  practice.  Alci- 
biades,  one  of  their  number,  had  long  lived  as  a  practical 
vegetarian  and  teetotaller,  and  in  prison  went  on  in  the 
same  way.  But  it  was  revealed  to  Attalus  (I  suppose 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  4),  ''that  Alcibiades  did  wrong  in  not 
using  the  creatures  of  God,  and  in  thus  leaving  a  scan- 
dalous  example  '*  to  others ;  and  he,  thus  rebuked, 
began  "to  partake,  giving  thanks  to  God.*'  And 
through  all  the  story  it  appears  that  these  excellent 
fruits,  of  humility,  love  to  men,  and  soundness  of  mind, 
all  sprang  from  the  root  of  faith  in  Christ 

But  of  the  religion  of  this  church  we  cannot  speak 
more  in  this  paper.  We  have  seen  her  as  a  confessor, 
at  the  judgment-seat  and  in  prison.  We  shall  next  see 
her  as  a  martyr^  on  "  the  iron  chair"  and  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, sealing  her  confession  by  death.  And  then  we 
shall  resume  our  acquaintance  with  those  of  her  members 
who  already  have  been  introduced  to  us  by  name. 
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A„  "DRAW  ME,  WE  WILL  aVK  AFIES  THEE.' 

"ll^SS  [  ^*  ^^^^  words  we  again  ace  tLc  nlle- 
goncal  character  <)f  this  most  beauti- 
ful song.  The  "me"  lias  a  "iw"  in 
it  It  ia  the  CTj,  not  of  a  person, 
but  of  a  body,  a  body  wliich  is  com- 


I 


members ; ' 
Andsi 


(f  posed  of  individual  members, 

though  the  primary  reference  be  to  the  body,  yet 
all  the  comfort,  warning,  and  teaching  are  quite 
as  applicable  to  each  individual  saint.  We  must 
take  care  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  crowd.  And 
we  must  equally  take  care  not  to  overlook  the 
body  in  our  desires  for  our  own  personal  blessing- 
Supplication  in  the  spirit  always  includes  suppli- 
cation for  all  saints  (Epb.  vL  16).  For  a  truth  we 
are  but  "  one  body  "  though  made  up  of  "  many 
'  and  God  bath  "tempered  the  body 
"  that  the  members  should  liave  the 
one  for  another"  (1  Cor.  xu.  12,  24,  25). 
ustantly  must  we  desire  the  blessing  of 
the  tchoU,  that  even  when,  like  David,  we  draw 
near  on  an  errand  so  specially  personal  as  the 
weeping  confession  of  our  own  sins,  not  tiiert  then 
may  we  forget  to  raise  our  cry  on  behalf  of  Zion 
(Pa.  IL  18,  19).  "This  is  the  true  communion  of 
saints,"  says  Leighton,  "  that  every  believer  hath 
a  share  in  all  tlje  prayers  of  all  the  rcstj  he  is 
partner  in  every  ship  of  that  kind  that  sets  to 
sea,  and  hath  a  portion  of  all  their  gainful 
voyages."  Let  us  be  ashamed,  then,  of  that 
spiritual  sellisbness  that  looks  only  on  its  own 
tfaiDj^ ;  and  let  us  cultivate  that  entai^d  spiri- 
tual benevolence  that  really  prefers  Jerusalem 
above  our  own  chief  joy. 

"  Draw  me  "  is  the  fervent  cry  of  every  believ- 
ing souL  For  the  appetite  of  the  new  nature 
hungers  and  thirsts  for  the  living  God;  yea,  for 
the  nearest,  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  presence. 
And  though  this  is  in  measure  enjoyed  by  every 
believer,  yet  such  is  the  distance  at  which  re- 
mainders of  unbelief  and  corruption  keep  the 
longing  soul,  that  alas !  we  have  often  to  cry  out 
of  tbe  depths,  "  Draw  me."  Say^  dear  old 
Butherford,  "  I  have  a  dwining,  sickly,  and 
p^ed  life  for  a  real  possession  of  Him ;  and  am 
troubled  with  love-braslies  and  love-fevers,  but  it 
is  &  sweet  pain."     And  so,  too,  felt  David,  when 


of  distance,  and  < 
plete  inability  in  himself  to  make  that  distuct 
less,  he  could  only  lift  up  helpless  hands  besMch- 
ing  help,  "I  am  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep, 
SEEK  THY  seevxnt"  (Ps.  cxix.  176). 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  draw "  nuui 
not  only  to  draw  to  a  place  once  for  all  u  k  : 
Judges  iv.  7 ;  Ps.  x.  9 ;  but  also  expresses  pro- 
longed drawing ;  as  the  drawing  out  of  a  long  blul 
from  a  trumpet  (Josh.  vi.  5) ;  "  draw  out,"  tint 
is,  continue  "thy  loving  kindness  unto  them  (hit 
know  thee"  (Pa.  zzxvi.  10,  margin).  And  Boch 
is  its  force  in  this  veree.  Not  only  "draw  me* 
once  for  all,  but  keep  "  drawing  me."  For,  ihsl 
even  after  the  first  great  pull  which  snatched  vs 
out  of  the  fire,  we  still  need  as  much  as  ever  be 
constant  drawing  which  keeps  us  moving  hetrcn- 
ward,  else  our  loitering  feet  would  soon  stud 
still ;  nay,  we  would  soon  turn  back  again  to  Egjpt- 
Like  lingering  Lot  we  need  to  be  graciouBly  taken  | 
by  the  hand  and  led  in  mercy  forth.  Ob,  is  tfaen 
anything  that  could  more  mournfully  indicate  tbe 
total  alienation  of  our  natural  hearts  from  the  lUe 
of  God,  than  this  need  of  constant  drawingt 
There  ia  nothing  whatever  tliat  we  enjoy  so  nrneli  i 
as  we  enjoy  God's  presence ;  our  conscienca 
approve  of  it,  our  whole  heart  deligbta  in  it.  And 
yet  how  often,  Hke  M'Cheyne,  Iiare  we  to  grua 
because  of  "  bands  both  of  iron  and  silk." 

Without  this  heavenly  drawing  not  a  tonl 
would  begin  to  follow  Jesus,  not  a  soul  wonU 
continue  to  follow  him  (John  vi.  44).  It  is  a*  j 
enough  that  the  feast  of  fat  things  lie  s 
before  us ;  we  need  also  to  have  the  yoke  ti 
off  ofir  jaws  that  we  may  eat  ( Hos.  zi.  4). 
systems  of  man's  religiousness,  0esh  utd  1 
can  do  much,  but  in  true  divine  life,  flesh  m 
blood  of  themselves  can  do  nothing.  Tiuly,  ti 
we  are  "saved  by  grace."  Who  does  not  feelM 
Brainerd  felt,  "  Ob,  if  ever  I  get  to  heoven,  it  will 
be  because  God  will  and  nothing  else,  for  I  DeTCi 
did  anything  of  myself  but  get  away  from  God!' 
And  hero  lies  the  sphere  of  the  Uofy  Spirifi 
gracious  work  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  mercy  to 
fallen  man,     0  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  "  dt»» 
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But  when  Ht  draws,  ue  ruD.  Our  "souls 
Low  hard  after  Him"'  {Ph.  Ixiii.  8).  "When 
c  enlarges  our  hearts,  we  cnnnot  but  quicken 
irfeet"  (Pa,  eiiit.  32).  For  love  makes  labour 
^t,  and  the  feet  of  love  just  as  readily  find  out 
ad's  paths  and  just  as  surely  run  iu  them,  as 
<  feet  of  unbelief  are  sure  to  loiter  in  them  or 

tnm  aside.  Let  us  then,  with  our  whole 
arts  keep  raising  our  life-long  believing  cry, 
lionl,  draw  me;"  and  let  us  be  equally  careful 

yield  to  the  drawings  graciously  vouchsafed, 
r  \x»tty  nmuing  Alas !  not  many  are  running. 
Mt  are  Bliunbering,  many  creep  sovery  slowlyfor- 
iid  as  to  make  their  progress  scarcely  discernible 

all,  a  few  are  walking,  but  where,  where  are 
n  swift  and  steady  runners  1  Run  thou,  and 
inm  as  to  obtain.  What  a  grief  is  it,  that  the 
ddren  of  light  are,in  the  pursuit  of  divine  things, 
'br  behind  the  children  of  tliis  world  in  their 
muit  of  worldly  things !  Set  before  the  cove- 
lUi  man  an  opportunity  of  making  his  fortune, 
id  bow  eagerly  it  ia  embraced,  Set  before  the 
UMore-seeker  a  new  enjoyment,  or  before  the 
Motifie  man  some  new  discovery,  and  the  attrac- 
na  is  felt  to  be  irresistible.  Why  then  are  we  so 
itering  in  our  steps  when  our  heavenly  Father 
Dt  mly  0]>en3  up  to  us  unlimited  scope  for  uh' 
bdered  enjoyment  and  acquirement,  but  actually 
Ah  na  by  the  hand  to  lead  ua  into  it?  N^ayi 
■t  to  compare  the  church  and  the  world  at  all; 
Daqme  the  aaint  mth  himsef/,  and  how  distress- 


ingly more  eager  do  we  see  many  for  earthly 
things  than  they  seem  to  be  for  personal  growth 
in  grace  and  increasing  devotedness  to  the  Lord 
that  bought  them.  Should  we  not  then  earnestly 
cry  for  ourselves  and  for  beloved  ones  round  about 
us,  "  Lord,  draw  me,  we  will  run  after  thee  1 " 

God's  great  object  in  all  his  dealings  with  us 
is  to  draw  ua.  0  thou  weeping  Rachel !  dropping 
thy  tears  into  an  empty  cradle, — God  in  tender 
love  is  drawing  thee  heavenwards :  arise  and  run ! 
O  believer !  long  like  Martha,  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things,  but  now  standing  dumb  amid 
the  wreck  of  thine  earthly  all,  dost  thou  not  see 
that  the  cords  of  a  man,  even  the  bands  of  love,  are 
being  fastened  about  thee  to  draw  thy  heart  to  a 
better  portion— wherefore,  arise  and  BUN.  Ye 
hungering  souls  lean  and  withered,  and  ye  know 
and  monm  it,  God  ia  drawing  you  by  your  sharp 
heart-hunger  to  the  land  of  plenty — up  then  and 
run.  Brethren  and  sisters  everywhere,  why  loiter 
we  by  the  way  1  Let  us  rise  and  run — faster — 
faster — ever  faster,  looking  unto  Jesus  as  onr 
motive  and  our  pattern,  till  men  around  us  wonder 
at  our  race,  and  some  are  stirred  up  to  arise  and 
join  it,  and  with  ourselves  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
the  heavenly  kingdom ! 

"  Eirihl/  iKMare.  fun.*,  mi  plmnir* 


m  reai.'.  mlgblj-  Lord,' 


BfilDE  LEILA. 


^HEN  painters  lead  their  pupils  4«  the 
fields 
To  practise  the  perspective  teamed  in 

To  note  the  point  of  sight,  the  choice 

foreground. 
They  hasten  from  each  taken  view 

look  for  wider  prospects,  rarer  doners. 
^  fill  the  albnm ;  thus  is  carried  home 
icfa  portfolio  froDi  a  diatoot  ^ore. 
*"  fonns  the  tuuters  ever  will  present 
>arionaly  train  the  youthful  eye. 

i  had  I  got  my  will,  one  damask  rose 
t  b«en  enongb  for  me.    One  Alpine  peak, 
gan  on  in  ita  Uindiog  white  of  snow, 


Till  in  the  Qery  sunset's  crimson  glare 
It  burned  like  to  a  battlement  of  heaven  - 
Would  rivet  me  until  the  wearied  eye 
Disputed  with  the  darkness  for  the  prize. 
There,  there,  alone  to  watch  had  been  my  choice 
Until  that  snow-peak  wore  its  crown  of  stars. 
Ah  !  had  the  fancy  been  indulged,  how  few 
Of  Nature's  fairest  sights  our  eyes  had  seen. 
So,  in  the  spirit-world  our  Teacher  must 
In  truest  kindness  ever  force  us  on 
From  law  to  higher,  snii,  one  lesson  learned. 
Prepare  ns  for  another. 

John  Hb  loved. 
Bid  any  other  lean  upon  His  breast  I 
He  pities  while  He  parts  us  from  a  friend ; 
He  parts  us  nhile  Hepitiea.    Hs  is  rich, 
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And  to  enrich  oft  makes  us  very  poor. 
For,  had  He  let  us  tahernacles  build 
At  every  glorious  prospect  on  our  way, 
Slow,  slow  had  been  the  journey,  few  the  songs 
Of  triumph  over  sorrow,  to  be  sung 
Again  and  evermore  before  God's  throne ; 
And  few  the  shining  portraits  of  His  grace 
Transferred  from  other  luminous  souls  to  ours. 
Thus  Death  had  found  us  at  the  first  mile  stone 
Beholding  boauty  which  allured  our  eyes 
In  Love's  first  dream. 

I  never  parted  with 
My  chosen  damask  rose  without  revenge 
Ta'en  on  a  changing  world.    Each  bitter  loss 
That  ever  wrung  my  soul  distilled  itself 
Into  a  new,  bright  colour  kept  for  use. 
Colours  the  fairest  are  the  costliest  too. 
The  lapis  lazzuli  yields  up  its  blue 
To  them  who  pay  the  process ;  and  carmine 
Comes  in  possession  at  due  sacrifice. 

*Tis  midnight  of  the  twtlfth.    We  woke  at  five 
Nor  sought  to  sleep ;  too  precious  were  the  hours 
The  last  day  we  could  still  pronounce  that  name 

By  which  we  did  io  love  her,  Leila  L . 

To-morrow  we  must  call  her  by  the  new. 
—And  if  'twas  pain  that  woke  me,  I  was  glad 
It  made  this  last  day  long— the  last— the  last 
The  old  House  of  the  Square  should  be  her  home. 
Tlie  children's  voices  calling  on  its  stairs 
Wake  merry  echoes,  counting  on  her  still 
To  leave  examining  the  marriage  gifts 
And  all  beside,  to  help  them  with  their  play, 
How  they  recall  her  own  blythe,  childish  glee 
Played  out  in  that  same  Home  where  she  is  now 

Bride  Leila. 

The  feathery  frost  of  this  intensest  day 
Without  a  snow-flake  pQt  the  town  in  white, 
And  sealed  my  head  to  the  pillow,  but  the  note 
That  came  at  noon  (with  locket  miniature 
For  a  young  bridesmaid),  brought  me  word  that  she, 
Bride  Leila,  bade  me  come  before  the  hour 
To  see  her  ere  they  veiled  her— Maiden  fair- 
To  be  unveiled  a  wifa    Quick  fled  the  pain ; 
And  many  a  pain  her  love  has  witched  away 
For  me,  these  sweet  five  years  we  have  been  friends. 
The  pass-key  in  her  hand,  she  would  glide  through 
The  green  Square  Qardens  and  be  at  my  side, 
Standing,  no  greeting  heeded.    Her  kind  help 
Was  all  within  my  power  till  she  became 

Bride  Leila. 

How  well  the  old  Hoase  lighted  up  at  eve 

With  all  its  candelabra,  to  look  glad 

That  its  chief  light  must  leave  it !    The  light  streamed 

From  every  open  door,  till  passing  up 

To  the  high  school-room^  I  went  in  to  ask 


Where  the  Bride  was.    But  she  herself  stood  there, 
As  simply,  and  less  flurried  than  she  stood 
At  her  poor  pensioners'  doors  when  having  knocked 
She  waited  for  reply.    The  mirror  kept 
Two  pale,  meek  Leilas  motionless  in  white 
Before  our  eyes  that  soon  must  vainly  search 
For  one.    Forgetful  of  herself  she  seemed, 
And  of  the  haste  the  maids  used  well  to  dedc 

Bride  LeiU 

Why  is  it  that  we  never,  never  know 
The  beauty  of  our  treasures  while  they're  ours? 
A  little  way  removed  must  be  the  flower 
From  where  we  breathe  its  perfume,  ere  we  can 
See  all  its  beauteous  bloom  and  paint  it  so. 
A  stone's  cast  from  us  must  the  sheltering  tree 
Rise  in  its  greenness  ere  we  can  behold 
Its  perfect  form  against  the  hill  or  sky. 
Too  interwoven  with  our  own  heart-strings, 
Too  much  a  unison  with  our  life's  song, 
Is  all  that  meets  us  in  the  object  loved 
That  we  should  well  describe  it.    Heard  afar, 
We  separate  the  tones.    And  seen  beyond 
The  line  where  our  hands  grasped  it,  we  saw  all 
Thy  loveliness  upon  thy  bridal  night. 

Bride  Leila 

The  buzz  within  the  guest-chamber  is  hushed ; 
From  her  own  mute  piano,  covered  close 
With  costly  gifts,  initialed  Ew  Cf.  IL, 
The  crowding  guests  draw  backward  into  line, 
Because  the  white  train  comes.    Herself  the  first, 
Leans  on  her  soldier-father's  manly  arm. 
Meet  decoration  for  his  victories. 
The  veil,  too  gossamer  to  hide  her,  shows 
The  alabaster  neck  and  face  so  fair. 
The  dark  hair,  braided  from  the  orange  buds 
That  crown  her  forehead,  fall  upon  her  cheek 
Whereon  we  may  but  press  the  one  kiss  more. 
Her  dark  eye  rests  upon  the  carpet  flowers, 
All  other  eyes  on  her.    Qod's  servant  breathes 
A  prayer  of  faith  that  blesses  for  both  worida. 
The  many  bridesmaids  in  soft  flowing  gaua^ 
With  crimson  berries  in  the  ivy  green. 
Flushed  faces,  sparkling  eyes,  and  fluttered  hfliili^ 
Shine,  a  clear  ring  of  changing  light,  round  cilni 

Bride  Ldbk 

'Tis  the  first  tearless  wedding  I  have  seen ; 
Too  real  is  the  sorrow,  and  too  near 
The  parting-day,  that  one  tear  should  roll  down. 
Outside  are  weepers.    Down  the  crowded  lane, 
And  up  the  narrow,  winding,  dirty  stair, 
The  aged,  sick,  and  blind  may  freely  weep 
For  Leila  will  not  see.    We  must  be  brave, 
Nor  cloud  her  joy. 

'Twas  when  the  toasts  began, 
Vociferously  cheered,  and  laughter  rang 
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ihe  room,  and  Leila  far  away, 
come.    I  thought  upon  the  day 
t,  80  like  a  giddy  moth 
a  prey  to  any  flaipe, 
le  romance,  the  dance,  the  song, 
thirst  that  none  could  quench  hut  Gk)d. 
)  met  she  stood  hefore  my  eyes 
of  His  almighty  power  to  save, 
rmation.    Leila  disappeared, 
Drucified,  who  conquered  her, 
er  countenance,  and  tuned  the  voice 
le  praised  the  Love  so  freely  given, 
hoard  the  new  coins,  saying  true, 
face  will  not  shine  from  the  white  shield 
ext  year,  passing  through  men's  hands. 
it  impression  on  man's  heart 
{ likeness  most  divinely  fair  ? 
1  it,  let  us  ask  the  King, 
is  image  lose  it,  heing  hid ; 
ipkin  must  they  folded  lie. 
eila  tliat  no  chilling  hrcath 
Dp  of  earth  may  come  to  dim 
r  image  of  iier  Lord  in  her. 

long  past  midnight.    Far  away 
>repare  her  husband's  Eastern  home, 
iak  has  already  fired  the  skies, 
lending  down  life-giving  light 
owers  that  soon  for  her  shall  bloom. 
?p,  once  more  let  this  prayer  rise. 


With  all  the  strength  of  love  that  nothing  takes 
For  granted, — to  the  Guardian  in  the  heavens ; 
That  IIe  will  keep  her  faithful  in  the  fight. 
That  He  will  never  let  her  flinch  or  yield. 
That  He  will  hold  Life's  crown  before  her  eye. 
That  He  will  breathe  the  new  name  in  her  ear, 
And  show  her  the  white  stone  of  victory 
Before  which  all  the  jewels  of  the  mines 
Do  darken  into  rubbish  of  the  mire ; 
And  so,  unfaltering,  may  she  give  her  life 
A  testimony,  pauseless  and  complete, 
To  Him  who  loved  her  first. 

Then  haste  the  day 
When  she,  and  we,  and  all  from  whom  we  part — 
In  this  great  pilgrim  army  of  the  King 
Which  ever  changeth  tent,  and  work,  and  clime, 
At  His  behest — shall  gathered  to  be  Him 
Whose  marriage  feast  hath  been  so  oft  to  me 
By  hers  prefigured.    On  the  clouds  of  heaven 
With  Him,  with  Him,  we  shall  together  come. 
When  ages  shall  have  passed  like  days  of  a  week, 
Under  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal  One. 
The  roll  of  men  redeemed,  filled  up,  and  sealed ; 
The  earth  for  pile :  His  purifying  fire 
Shall  melt  the  elements  with  fervent  heat, 
And— by  the  awful  radiance  of  that  flame. 
Whence  shall  emerge  on  earth  for  ever  new — 
Shall  tell  the  worlds  The  Bride  is  glorified. 


B—D. 


BY  PROFESSOR  PORTER,  AUTHOR  OP  "  MURRAY'S  HAITD-BOOK  TO  PALESTINE." 


DAMASCXrS. 

**  This  region,  snrelf ,  is  not  of  tlie  earth. 
Was  it  not  dropped  from  heaven?  " 


MASCUS  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  ; 

and  it  is  the  only  city  which  can  claim 

the  title  "  perennial."    Its  origin  is  lost 

in  the  mists  of  antiquity;  and  during  the 

whole  historic  age  it  has  been  a  great 

;city.    Josephus  says  it  was  founded  by 

Uz  the  son  of  Aram  and  grandson  of 

is  probably  true ;  for  it  was  long  the  capital 

m  division  of  that  country  which  Aram 

i  to  which  he  gave  his  name.    It  is  unfor- 

this  fact  does  not  appear  in  the  English 

B  Bible,  because  the  Hebrew  name  Aram 

jred  "Syria." 

lomsoever  founded,  one  thing  is  certain 
amascus.  When  Abraham  crossed  the 
laran  three  thousand  eight  hundred  years 
was  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana ; 


and  from  that  day  till  this  it  has  held  a  first  place 
among  the  capitals  of  Western  Asia.  It  has  seen  many 
changes.  It  has  passed  through  many  hands.  It  has 
been  ruled  by  many  masters.  Syrians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  have  in  turn  governed  or 
oppressed  it;  but  it  has  lived  and  flourished  under 
them  all.  Of  the  horrors  of  war  it  has  had  its  full 
share.  Not  less  than  twelve  times  it  has  been  pillaged 
and  burned ;  yet  it  has  always  arisen  with  new  beauty 
from  its  own  ashes. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  DAMASCUS. 

Damascus  was  the  head  of  a  kingdom  which  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Jews,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  old  Testament  history. 
The  kingdom  embraced  the  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
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extended  on  the  north  to  Hamatb,  and  on  the  south  to 
Boshan.  Though  it  lay  wi thi n  the  "  Land  of  Promise/*  it 
13  not  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jews.  True, 
Abraham*s  steward  was  a  Damascene ;  and  if  we  can 
depend  upon  a  very  ancient  local  tradition,  the  great 
}mtriarch  himself  resided  for  a  time  in  the  city.  When 
the  Israelites  entered  Palestine,  Ilermon  was  their 
northern  border.  Neither  their  wishes  nor  their 
abilities  stretched  beyond  that  noble  mountain.  They 
found  ample  room  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  south, 
and  ample  occupation  in  expelliug  the  warlike  Oanaanites 
who  dwelt  there. 

It  was  when  David,  firmly  established  on  his  throne, 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  Euphrates,  endeavouring 
to  make  the  ''Land  of  Possession"  coterminous  with 
the  ''Land  of  Promise"  (compare  2  Sam.  viii.  3-9; 
Gen.  zv.  18-21),  it  was  then  Damascus  and  Israel 
became  rivals.  For  three  centuries  and  more  that 
rivalry  continued,  often  entailing  sad  calamities  on  both. 
But  this  melancholy  history  is  chequered  with  some 
romantic  episodes  which  make  the  Bible  reader  feel  a 
kind  of  home  interest  in  the  old  citv. 


BIBLE  STORIES. 

First  we  have  the  grand  expedition  of  Benhadad, 
when  with  two-and-thirty  vassal  monarchs  he  invaded 
Israel,  and  sat  down  before  Samaria.  His  insulting 
demand  is  well  known  (1  Kings  xx.  5,  6);  and  his 
awful  threat  when  it  was  refused  almost  makes  one 
shudder,—"  The  gods  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  the 
dust  of  Samaria  shall  suffice  for  handfuls  for  all  the 
people  that  follow  me"  (ver  10).  It  was  an  idle  boast ; 
for  while  the  haughty  Damascene  "was  drinking  him- 
self drunk  in  the  pavilions,  he  and  the  kings,"  a  handful 
of  Jewish  warriors  surprised  the  camp  and  put  the 
whole  host  to  flight  (ver  20). 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  showing  the  permanence  of  names 
in  the  East,  that  one  of  the  principal  families  in 
Damascus,  at  the  present  moment,  is  called  Beit 
Haddad,  "  The  house  of  Hadad." 

Next  we  have  the  story  of  Kaaman.  Naaman  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Damascus,  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  generals,  and  greatest  men  of  his 
age ;  but  "be  was  a  leper."  In  some  warlike  expedi- 
tion he  had  captured  a  little  Jewish  maid,  who  became 
a  slave  in  his  harim.  Captivity  cannot  extinguish 
feelings  of  compassion  in  woman's  heart.  Seeing  her 
master's  sufferings  the  maid  one  day  exclaimed, "  Would 
God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria ! 
for  he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy."  To  Samaria 
Naaman  went  Elisha  did  not  condescend  to  see  him ; 
but  sent  him  word  to  go  and  wash  in  the  Jordan.  The 
proud  Damascene  was  indignant ;  "  Behold,  I  thought, 
he  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand  and  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over 
the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 


of  Israel  ?  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  b( 
he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage.**  The  f 
was  thoroughly  Oriental  The  servants  noi 
Better  counsels  prevail  \  and  Naaman  wasb 
cleansed  (2  Kings  v.) 

The  memory  of  Naaman  clings  to  Dan 
Outside  the  walls,  on  the  banks  of  the  loneh 
a  leper  hospital,  which,  tradition  says,  occup 
of  Naaman's  house.  I  have  often  visited  it 
looking  on  its  miserable  inmates,  all  disC 
mutilated  by  their  loathsome  disease,  I 
wonder  that  the  heart  of  the  little  Jewish  < 
moved  by  her  master's  sufferings. 

Then  follows  the  miraculous  deliveranc< 
from  the  king  of  Damascus  by  Elisha.  Havj 
that  Elisha  was  the  cause  of  all  his  failure 
resolved  to  seize  him.  So  one  night  he  suit 
little  village  of  Dothan,  in  which  the  pro] 
with  horsemen  and  chariots.  In  the  earl 
Elisha's  servant  came  trembling  and  crying, 
master !  how  shall  we  do  ? "  "  Fear  not,"  sa 
of  God,  "they  that  be  with  us  are  more  tha; 
be  with  them."  Then  he  prayed,  "  Lord,  qwi 
"And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  yonnj 
he  saw ;  and,  behold,  the  mountain  was  fw 
and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha^ 
vi.  13-17).  The  result  is  well  known.  We  c 
the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  soldiers  of 
when  they  found  themselves  alone  and  help 
stronghold  of  their  enemy. 

What  a  glorious  type  of  saving  power  is  h< 
was  with  Elisha,  so  it  ever  is  with  God's  sui 
dren.  The  hosts  of  heaven  encompass  tbi 
their  eyes  only  opened  by  Divine  agency,  1 
see,  as  Elisha  saw,  the  flaming  chariots  and  i 
array  of  God's  armies  marshalled  round  t 
prophet's  vision  illustrates  the  apostle's  word 
the  angels—"  Are  they  not  all  ministering  8 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  bel 
tion"  (Heb.  i.  14). 

The  memorable  interview  between  Elisha  i 
follows  next.  Elijah  had  been  commission< 
to  Damascus  to  anoint  HazaeL  His  succesi 
was  now  upon  a  visit  *to  the  city.  Benhadac 
was  sick,  and  sent  Hazael  to  ask  the  propfa 
he  would  recover.  Elisha  read  the  thoughts 
in  the  traitor's  heart,  and  drew  such  a  pic 
future  career  that  Hazael  cried  in  indig 
horror,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  shot 
thing?"  Yet  the  first  act  in  that  long  x 
drama  he  perpetrated  on  that  very  night 
to  the  city,  Hazael  murdered  his  master,  an 
the  throne.  Thus  terminated  the  royal  lii 
hadad. 

The  Jews  of  Damascus  have  to  this  day  a 
over  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,! 
lived,  and  where  Elisha  and  Hazael  met 
miles  from  the  city,  in  a  village  called  Jo 
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by  of  note  that  the  village  is  wholly  inhabited  by 
ammedans,  and  that  the  Jews  have  not,  and,  so  far 
known,  never  had  house  or  land  there  except  the 
gogue.  There  must  be  some  truth  in  the  tradition, 
rwise  the  Jews  could  scarcely  have  acquired  an 
est  in  a  remote  spot  in  a  country  which  their  fore- 
m  never  possessed.  I  have  often  ridden  out  to 
IT.  It  is  a  sweet  quiet  ride.  The  winding  lanes 
haded  by  the  spreading  boughs  of  magnificent  wal- 
,  and  lined  with  blooming  orchards. 

*'  Here  the  vines 
Wed  each  her  eln,  mnd  o*er  the  golden  gnfn 
Hang  their  luxuriant  dostera,  chequering 
The  sunshine." 

I  and  there  the  deep,  swift  Abana  shoots  out  from 
ss  of  weeping  willows,  and  dashes  in  snowy  sheets 
am  over  an  old  wier.  Canals  cross  and  recross  the 
,  fringed  with  tall  graceful  reeds  and  long  sedgy 
I,  and  spanned  by  scores  of  rustic  bridges  that  rock 
creak  beneath  the  horses'  feet  Jobar  is  a  favourite 
i  of  wealthy  Jews,  male  and  female.    It  is  their 

and  their  caf6.  There  they  spend  their  long  sum- 
afternoons,  often  the  entire  night,  under  bowers  of 
and  jasmine.   Not  unfrequently  the  groves  resound 

mirth,  and  revelry,  and  song.  Strange  mode  this 
rhich  to  celebrate  the  memory  and  honour  the 
N8  of  Israel's  great  prophets, 
le  enmity  of  Damascus  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
ght  about  at  length  its  own  destruction.  The  Jews, 
►le  to  contend  with  so  powerful  a  foe,  bought  the 
nee  of  Assyria.  Damascus  was  attacked  and  cap- 
d,  its  people  were  carried  away  to  the  banks  of  the 

and  an  Assyruua  colony  placed  in  their  room, 
laacus  thus  lost,  and  lost  for  ever,  its  independence. 
A  "  the  kingdom  was  taken  away  from  Damascus,'* 
unascus  was  takeu  away  from  being  a  city"  (Isaiah 

1-3). 

Paul's  conversion. 

igbt  centuries  pass— eight  centuries  of  wars  and 
iations.  Damascus  has  become  a  Roman  city.  But 
temporarily  held  by  a  rebel  prince,  Aretas,  king  of 
Ua.  It  is  a  time  of  national  disturbance,  for  the 
be  has  been  suddenly  left  without  a  head.  It  is  a 
V  too,  of  grave  anxiety  and  fear  among  the  members 
be  little  Christian  Church  in  the  old  city.  Saul  of 
itts  having  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
Qmstian  martyr,  and  having  well-nigh  extinguished 
(Church  in  the  Holy  City,  is  on  his  way  to  Damascus 
Mthing  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
sof  the  Lord''  (Acts  ix.  1).  But  Jesus  whom  he 
ieuted  met  him  on  the  way,  and  when  he  enters 
ity  he  is  no  longer  the  proud,  ruthless  persecutor ; 
I  the  humble,  blind,  conscience* stricken  disciple, 
fitly  breathing  the  prayer,  **  Lord,  what  wouldest 
have  me  to  do?" 

M  mirade  of  mercy  and  of  power  made  Damascus 
J  ground."    It  exalted  it  to  an  honoured  place  by 


the  side  of  Bethlehem  and  Kazareth,  Jerusalem  and 
nermon.  The  Son  of  God  was  there,  if  not  ir^  the 
flesh,  in  glory  and  in  power,  appearing  to  Paul  as  unto 
"  one  bom  out  of  due  time"  (1  Cor.  xv.  8).  In  Damas- 
cus the  great  missionary  of  the  Qen tiles  first  preached 
the  gospel  (Acts  ix.  19, 20).  There  he  first  experienced 
the  bitterness  of  the  persecution  he  bad  himself  been 
instrumental  in  kindling.  He  became  the  object  of 
special  hatred  to  his  infatuated  countrymen.  His  labours 
in  the  city  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
success  of  his  evangelistic  work  in  Arabia,  Aretas'  here- 
ditary kingdom,  excited  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the 
rulers,  so  that  "  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king 
kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous 
to  apprehend  me;  and  through  a  window,  in  a  basket,  was 
I  let  down  by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands"  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32,  33.) 

Tradition  has  localized  every  event  in  Paul's  story, — 
the  scene  of  the  conversion,  the  "  street  called  Straight," 
the  house  of  Judos,  the  spot  where  the  angel  appeared 
to  Ananias,  the  window  in  the  city  wall, — all  are 
pointed  out.  Time  after  time  I  have  visited  them. 
Most  of  them  may  be  apocryphal,  some  of  them  are 
unquestionably  so ;  but  in  this  "  city  of  the  infidel," 
they  have  all  an  intense  interest  for  the  Christian. 
They  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  great  events, 
and  of  the  power  of  great  principles  and  truths,  which 
he  is  only  too  apt  to  forget.  The  Straight  Street  is 
real.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  And  on  the 
old  wall  I  have  seen  many  a  projecting  chamber,  and 
many  a  latticed  window  from  which  a  friendly  hand 
could  "  let  down"  a  fugitive. 


ASPECT  OF  THE  CITY. 

How  beautiful  for  situation  is  Damascus  !  Its  own 
poets  have  called  it  "  the  pearl  of  the  East."  The  View 
of  the  city  and  plain  from  the  brow  of  Lebanon  is  un- 
equalled in  Syria,— probably  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
world.  One  gazes  upon  it  enraptured  when  before  him, 
and  when  far  away,  though  long  years  have  intervened, 
memory  dwells  upon  it  as  upon  some  bright  and  joyous 
vision  of  childhood's  happy  days.  Forty  centuries  have 
passed  over  the  city,  yet  it  retains  the  freshness  of 
youth.  Its  palaces  look  as  gorgeous,  its  houses  as  gay, 
its  gold-tipped  minarets  and  domes  as  bright  as  if  only 
completed  yesterday.  Its  gardens  and  orchards  and 
far-reaching  groves,  rich  in  foliage  and  blossoms,  wrap 
the  city  round  like  a  mantle  of  green  velvet  all  pow- 
dered with  pearls.  Its  rivers,  better  yet  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel,  having  burst  their  mountain  barriers, 
send  a  thousand  streams  meandering  over  its  plain, 
sparkling  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  spreading-  verdure 
and  beauty  along  their  course. 

The  city  looks  so  peaceful  there,  reposing  in  its  ever- 
green bower,  far  removed  from  the  din  of  commerce, 
and  the  rude  whirl  of  modem  life,  and  the  jarring  tur- 
moil of  the  world's  politics,  that  one  would  think  it  had 
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never  felt  the  Bhock  of  war,  that  ils  soil  had  never  been 
polluted  by  crime,  and  that  Abana  and  Pliar^^ar  had 
never  run  red  with  the  blood  of  thousands  slaughtered 
mercilessly. 

Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  To  nie 
Damascus  looked  like  a  vision  of  Paradise  when  I  first 
saw  it,— all  peace  and  beauty,  The  vision  has  been 
rudely  dissipated,— it  vanished  the  moment  I  crossed 
the  city  gate.  Without,  nature  smiled  joyously,  the  land- 
scape was  bathed  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  declining 
sun ;  the  apricot  orchards  seemed  to  blush  at  their  own 
surpassing  loveliness,  and  the  gentle  breezes  that 
rustled  softly  through  the  feathery  tops  of  the  palms 
were  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  rose  and  the  violet. 
Wichiiij  how  great,  how  painhil  was  the  contrast. 
Houses,  mosques,  streets,  all  the  works  of  man,  in  fact, 
bore  the  marks  of  neglect  and  decay ;  and  man  himself 
seemed  to  sit  there  mourning  moodily  over  waning 
glory.  The  houses  are  shapeless  piles  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  wood,  and  sadly  out  of  repair ;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked  and  filthy,  paved  with  big  rough 
stones,  and  half  covered  with  ragged  mats  and  withered 
branches.  Scores  of  miserable  dogs  lie  in  the  dust,  too 
lazy  to  bark  or  even  to  crawl  from  under  the  horse's 
feet  In  little  stalls  like  shelves,  along  the  sides  of 
these  lanes,  squat  ranges  of  long-bearded,  white-tur- 
baned,  sallow -visaged  men,  telling  their  beads,  and 
mingling  with  muttered  prayers  to  Allah  curses  deep 
and  deadly  on  the  infidels  who  dare  to  cross  their  path 
or  enter  their  holy  city.  But  the  oddest  sights  the 
stranger's  eye  falls  on  are  the  women.  He  can  scarcely 
tell  at  first  what  they  arc.  Not  a  feature,  not  a  mem- 
ber is  visible,  except  the  two  feet,  encased  in  quaint- 
looking  yellow  boots.  Head,  arms,  hands,  body,— the 
whole  person,  in  short,  are  wrapt  up  in  a  thing  like  a 
winding-sheet.  Thus  arrayed  they  stalk  about  like 
ghosts  come  back  from  another  world  to  torment  those 
who  doomed  them  on  earth  to  lives  of  slaverv. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  the  houses  are  better,  and 
the  bazaars  richer.  The  people  that  crowd  them,  too, 
are  better  dressed,  and  their  costumes  more  varied.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  the  costumes  of  the  world  are  there,  and 
one  is  never  tired  looking  and  laughing  at  them. 

Damascus  has  been  often  described.  Nearly  every 
nook  and  corner  has  been  explored,  and  its  wonders  laid 
l>efore  Europe  by  the  pen,  the  i)encil,  or  the  photograph. 
Everybody  now  knows  all  about  the  internal  splendour 
of  its  palaces,  and  the  fabled  beauty  of  their  inmates. 
I  shall  not  here  add  a  word  to  what  has  l»ecn  written  on 
these  subjects.  I  have  another  tale  to  tell— a  sad  tale, 
but  one  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  people 
who  now  rule  this  unhappy  land  ;  and  which  shows  how 
vividly  its  future  doom  was  pictured  before  the  eyes  of 
God's  prophets,  in  ancient  days.  The  recent  massacres 
are  but  fulfilments  of  Ezekiel's  predictions  :  "  /  will 
bring  the  worst  of  the  heathen,  and  they  shall  possess 

their  houses Destruction  cometh  ;  and  they  shall 

ieek peace,  and  there  shall  he  iwne''  (vii.  24,  25). 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  1961. 

A  sad  change  has  taken  place  in  Damascus  even  sioce 
I  was  there.  A  whole  quarter  of  the  city  has  been 
burned,  and  nearly  six  thousand  of  its  iuhabituts 
butchered.  This  terrible  tragedy,  unparalleled  mat 
the  days  of  Tamerlane,  demands  a  passing  notice ;  ind 
its  authors  and  abettors  deserve  to  be  held  up  to  tbe 
execration  of  all  generations  to  come.  The  OhristiiB 
of  the  city  have  been  all  but  annihilated  ;  and  for  n 
other  reason  than  that  they  were  Christians.  Their 
bones  lie  unburied  amid  the  ashes  of  their  homes ;  vA 
their  blood  which  has  sunk  into  the  ground,  cries,  if  not 
for  vengeance,  at  least  for  justice,  upon  that  race  of 
tyrant  fanatics,  who  have  terminated  ages  of  ODoeuiflg 
persecution  by  a  wholesale  massacre. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  9th,  1860,Daiiuificiit 
contained  some  twenty-three  thousand  Christians,  in- 
cluding seven  thousand  refugees  from  Lebanon.  Tbe 
Christians  occupied  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  nor 
the  East  Gate,  and  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straight  Street  In  intelligence  and  enterprise  thef 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  Mohammedans.  They  wen 
peaceable  and  respectful  in  demeanour.  Most  of  tbeo, 
imbued  with  hereditary  fear,  cringed  before  the  prori 
Muslems  who  had  so  long  ruled  them.  They  had  tikei 
no  part  in  the  struggle  between  Druze  and  MaroeitK 
They  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  moontaii 
tribes.  There  was  not  a  single  Dnize  in  the  city ;  v^ 
the  Christians  had  no  quarrel  with  their  Mnslem  felio*' 
citizens. 

For  a  week  or  two  previous  threats  had  been  uttered; 
and  the  Christians,  unarmed  and  helpless,  begn  to 
anticipate  evil.  For  several  days  they  had  shnt  tli^ 
selves  up  in  theu:  houses,  hoping  thus  to  escape  in^ 
and  injury.  It  was  in  vain.  About  two  o'clock  on  ft* 
day  referred  to,  an  excited  mob  was  seen  by  a  refiderf 
Englishman  proceeding  toward  the  Christian  quart*^ 
shouting  their  well-known  war-cry,  Ullahu  Aihar!  »• 
guessed  their  purpose,  and  he  tried  to  stop  them.  »• 
was  known  widely,  and  respected  by  all  classes,  yei  v 
life  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  humaDi^,l>|' 
not  a  friend— a  Mohammedan  of  rank— removed  W*, 
from  the  street. 

The  mob  rapidly  increased.  A  few  were  armed  *i* 
old  muskets  and  pistols ;  others  had  daggers,  axes,  diM 
and  such  rude  weapons  as  first  came  to  hand.  B^ 
and  women  were  there  ;  the  latter  urging  on  the  ^ 
Having  reached  the  Straight  Street,  on  the  borfen* 
the  Christian  quarter,  they,  after  a  brief  pause,  made  • 
rush  upon  the  house  of  the  Russian  consul -a  Gre* 
who  had  become  especially  obnoxious  to  the  ftn«w* 
The  door  was  strong,  but  it  soon  yielded  to  blow  « 
axes.  The  inmates,  paralyzed  by  fear,  did  not  atteap 
resistance.  Every  male  was  instantly  raordered.  Fro* 
room  to  room  the  fiends  ran  in  selurch  of  the  conflA'W* 
had  gone  out  a  short  time  before.  When  they  cooW  n"* 
find  him,  they  seized  the  women,  dragged  them  intot* 
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a  ooort^  and  there  treated  them  with  the  most  in- 
nan  barbarity.  Then  they  pillaged  the  house  and 
it  on  fira^This  was  the  first  aet  in  the  tragedy, 
loose  after  house  was  now  broken  open.  The  male 
abitanta— old  men  and  infants— were  all  murdered ; 
females  oatraged  ;  the  valuables  carried  off ;  and 
torch  applied.  Night  came,  but  the  carnage  did 
cease.  The  flames  of  the  burning  bouses  lighted  up 
whole  city,  revealing  in  eveiy  street  and  lane  scenes 
bratal  outrage  and  savage  cruelty,  such  as  the  world 
seldom  if  ever  witnessed. 

L  large  body  of  the  more  respectable  Christians,  seeing 
rthat  iM)thing  less  than  their  total  extermination  was 
led  at,  left  their  homes  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
tes  of  Muslem  friends.  But  they  soon  found  that 
itidsm  ignores  friendship.  All  were  received  with 
Ineis ;  some  were  driven  away ;  and  not  a  few  were 
ded  over  to  the  mob.  A  considerable  number,  how- 
r,  contrived  to  reach  the  Castle,  which  was  occupied 
a  Turkish  garrison ;  and  eventually  most  of  the 
tea  and  children  found  a  refuge  there,  or  in  the 
n  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

"he  outbreak  was  known  to  the  Pasha  from  the  com- 
teement.  He  had  been  warned  of  the  danger  long 
it  occurred.  A  dozen  energetic  police  could  have 
lied  it  when  the  Russian  consulate  was  attacked, 
y  soldiers  could  have  quelled  the  mob  at  any  moment 
ing  the  massacre.  On  the  first  evening  a  company 
Furkish  ^'jregulars,"  with  some  native  police,  were 
;  to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak,  but  they  at  once 
emized  with  the  mob.  A  British  subject,  who  was 
lye-witness  of  the  leading  events  during  that  reign 
error,  saw  soldiers  and  citizens  together  plundering, 
liog,  and  murdering.  When  resistance  was  offered 
fly  house,  it  was  set  on  fire ;  and  when  the  wretched 
ates,  old  or  young,  men  or  women,  attempted  to  es- 
i,  Uie  soldiers  drove  them  bade  into  the  flames  with 
points  of  their  bayonets.  When  the  troops  and 
)  itemized,  the  doom  of  the  Christians  were  sealed. 
OBB  ^at  time  only  a  small  number  of  the  lowest 
biehad  taken  part  in  the  outbreak ;  now  the  fSanatical 
yvery  dass,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  rushed  to 
onslaught  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  resistance, 
uted  plan  of  attack  was  organized.  A  strong  breeze 
» blowing  from  the  west ;  they  began  at  that  side  of 
Christian  quarter,  and  burned  all  before  them.  For 
ledays  and  three  nights  this  terrible  work  of  pillage, 
Diog,  and  slaughter  continued.  It  ceased  only  when 
7  article  of  value  was  carried  off,  every  house  in 
fii,  and  every  male  either  dead  or  in  a  place  of  refuge, 
dnong  the  victims  was  the  Rev.  William  Qraham, 
Boiuury  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Irehmd.  At 
eoomiencement  of  the  outbreak,  he  saw  a  young 
iitian  lying  in  the  street,  wounded  and  dying. 
Qgfatiess  of  danger,  he  ran  for  a  surgeon ;  but  he 
looB  assailed  by  the  mob  and  forced  to  fly  for  his 
He  took  lefiige  in  the  house  of  a  Moslem,  called 
4q>hA  Agfaa^  chief  of  the  police— a  man  who  bad 
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gained  his  wealth  and  his  (^oe  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  consul  The  Agha  would  scarcely 
admit  him ;  and  when  at  length  he  forced  his  way  in, 
pursued  by  a  blood-thirsty  mob,  he  found  that  Mus- 
tapha  and  his  police  were  among  the  most  active  agents 
of  destruction.  I>uring  the  night,  Mr.  Graham  escaped, 
and  found  a  temporary  asylum  with  another  Muslem. 
It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  Mus- 
tapha  Agha  heard  where  Mr.  Graham  was  concealed, 
and  sent  a  number  of  his  police  with  a  traitorous  mes- 
sage, that  they  had  orders  from  the  Pasha  to  escort  him, 
and  other  refugees,  to  the  house  of  the  English  consul 
Under  this  escort  Graham  and  a  number  of  others  set 
out ;  but  with  one  exception  they  never  reached  their 
destination.  Poor  Graham  fell  in  the  open  street, 
pierced  by  the  bullets  of  his  ruffian  escort ! 

The  events  which  followed  the  massacres,  and  the 
prolonged  yet  fruitiess  inquiries  and  discussions  of  com- 
missioners, are  well  known.  The  wily  Turks  have  suc- 
ceeded as  usual  in  their  crafty  policy  of  arraying  against 
each  other  the  rival  ambassadors  and  governments  of 
Europe.  The  Christian  quarter  of  Damascus  is  still  a 
blackened  ruin.  Merchants,  once  rich  and  prosperous, 
are  dependants  on  charity.  Vast  numbers  of  widoifs 
and  orphans  are  homeless,  penniless  wanderers.  The 
Turkish  Government,  by  treachery  and  cruelty  without 
a  parallel,  have  gained  their  object  They  have  all  but 
annihilated  Christian  influence  in  Syria.  They  have 
destroyed  the  prestige  of  European  power  in  that  coun- 
try, and  they  have  so  far  prepared  the  way  for  carrying 
out  their  own  destructive  policy  without  fear  of  internal 
opposition, 

nOLT  PLACES  OF  DAMASCUS. 

In  and  around  Damascus  tradition  has  located  the 
scenes  of  many  events  recorded  in  sacred  history.  A 
few  of  these  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  tending  to  illustrate 
Bible  history. 

The  Straight  Street.—^  Arise,  and  go  into  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of 
Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus."  The  old  dty — 
the  nudeus  of  Damascus— is  oval  in  shape,  and  sur- 
rounded bv  a  wall,  the  foundations  of  which  are  Roman, 
if  not  earlier,  and  the  upper  part  a  patch-work  of  all 
subsequent  ages.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  marked  by 
the  Straight  Street^  which  is  an  English  mile  in  length. 
At  its  east  end  is  Bob  Shurh^,  **  the  East  Gate,"  a  fine 
Roman  portal,  having  a  central  and  two  side  arches. 
The  central  and  southern,  arch  have  been  walled  up  for 
more  than  eight  centuries,  and  the  northern  now  forms 
the  only  entrance  to  the  dty.  In  front  of  it  are  the 
massive  remains  of  a  tower  built  in  the  early  days  of 
Muslem  rule.  The  present  appearance  of  the  gateway 
is  picturesque  though  dilapidated.  The  crumbling 
Saracenic  battiements,  and  wooden  minaret,  contrasting 
well  with  the  massive  aimplidty  of  the  Roman  architeo- 
ture.  In  the  Roman  age,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  oonqueat  (a.d.  634),  a  noble  street  ran  in 
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a  straight  line  from  the  gate  westward  through  the  city. 
It  was  dirided  hy  Corinthian  colonnades  into  three 
avenues,  opposite  and  corresponding  to  the  three  portals. 
A  modem  street  runs  in  the  line  of  the  old  one ;  hut  it 
is  narrow  and  irregular.  Though  many  of  the  columns 
remain,  they  are  mostly  hidden  hy  the  houses  and  shops. 
This  is  "the  street  called  Straight"  along  which  Paul 
was  led  by  the  hand,  and  in  which  was  the  house  of 
Judas,  where  he  lodged. 

The  Great  Mosque.— Ht^Waoh  has  placed  in  one  of 
the  crypts  of  this  vast  structure  "  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,"  and  has  thus  made  it  'Hhe  saoctuaiy  of 
Damascus."  The  building  was  originally  a  temple, 
erected  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  fourth 
century  it  was  remodelled  and  made  the  Cathedral 
Church ;  and  in  the  eighth  centiuy  it  was  appropriated 
by  the  Mohammedans.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  church  or 
basilica,  with  nave  and  aisles  divided  by  beautiful 
Corinthian  columns.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  dome; 
and  at  one  side  is  a  spacious  cloistered  court,  flagged 
with  marble,  and  ornamented  with  fountains.  It  is  the 
most  conspicuous  building  in  the  city,  its  dome  and 
three  lofty  minarets  being  seen  from «  great  distance. 
Near  it  is  the  castle  or  citadel,  a  huge  pile  founded  in 
the  days  of  the  city's  power,  and  now  fast  falling  to 
ruin.  Within  its  walls  many  of  the  Christians  found  an 
asylum  during  the  massacre. 

Place  of  PauTe  Conver8uyn.—k  tradition  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  locates  this  ''  holy  place"  about 
ten  miles  south-west  of  the  city,  near  a  village  called 
Kaukab.  In  the  spring  of  1858  I  made  a  special  pil- 
grimage to  it  It  was  a  sunny  day,  and  all  nature 
looked  bright  and  beautiful.  The  ride  was  charming ; 
at  first  through  luxuriant  gardens,  and  orchards,  and 
groves,  where— 

"The  Tines  in  light  festoons 
From  trae  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues, 
And  everjr  aTenne  a  corered  wallc 
Gong  with  blaek  dostenw*' 

From  a  sombre  olive-grove  we  emerged  on  the  open 
plain,  and  soon  found  the  line  of  the  ancient  road — the 
road  along  which  Paul  must  have  come.  It  crosses  a 
low  ridge  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  ^bana  and 
Pharpar ;  and  on  the  top  of  thexidge  is  the  scene  of  the 
conversion.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  proba- 
bility m  the  tradition.  At  this  spot  the  traveller  from 
the  south  obtains  his  first  view  of  Damascus.  On  gain- 
ing it  Paul  saw  before  him  the  city  to  which  he  was 
bound.  His  fierce  and  fiery  zeal  would  naturally  be  in- 
flamed by  the  sight,  and  anew  he  would  there  ''  breathe 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord."  Would  it  not  seem  that  that  was  the  time 
when  his  proud  spirit  was  humbled;  and  when  the 
passions  of  the  fanatic  were  quenched  for  ever  by  the 
flood  of  divine  grace  ?  "  As  he  journeyed,  he  eame  near 
Damascas  *,  and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him 
A  light  fipom  heaven  "  (Acts  ix.  3). 

I  could  not  resist  the  belief  that  I  there  stood  upon 


the  very  scene  of  the  miracle.  Bat  be  this  is  it  may, 
the  features  of  the  landscape  were  the  same  as  Piul 
saw ; — on  the  left  rose  Hermon  in  all  its  majesty, » 
spotless  pyramid  of  snow.  The  long  range  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  gray  and  bleak,  stretching  eartvHd  to  the 
horizon.  The  broad  plain  in  fronts  with  its  mtoy- 
tinted  foliage.  All  around  little  Tillages  embowered  in 
blooming  orchards;  and  awsy  in  the  distance  the  bii^ 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  same  figoreSy  too,  gire  life 
to  the  landscape;— long  strings  of  camels  beaiing  the 
wheat  of  Bashan;  cavaliers  from  the  desert  armed  with 
sword  and  spear;  peasants  in  the  fields  driving  their 
yokes  of  oxen  with  sharp  goada— goads  which  iDas- 
trated,  if  they  did  not  suggest,  the  words  of  the  Loid, 
'*  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  ^oadiT  The 
same  cloudless  sky  also  was  there;  and  the  same  sod, 
pouring  down  a  flood  of  light  on  city,  plain,  and  moon- 
tain.  ^  At  mid-day  suddenly  a  great  light "  shone  from 
heaven;  and  the  greatness  of  that  light  those  only  can 
know  who  have  seen  and  felt  a  Syrian  sua  shining  in 
its  strength,  and  who  remember  tiiat  the  light  which 
shone  on  Paul  was  *' above  the  brightness  of  the  son" 
(Acts  xxvi.  13). 

The  Sanctuary  cf  Ahrahamj  or  Makam  Ihrahtm, » 
the  Arabs  call  it,  is  three  miles  north  of  Damascus,  it 
the  opening  of  a  wild  raviae  which  runs  far  up  into  the 
heart  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  a  rude  mosque  boilt  on 
the  side  ef  a  aaked  cliff,  its  inner  chamber  opening  into 
a  deep  cleft  Several  stories  are  attached  to  it  Soot 
say  Abraham  was  bom  there ;  others  that  he  woabiffff^ 
God  at  that  spot  when  he  turned  back  from  tlie  pvnut 
of  the  kings  who  had  plundered  Sodom  (Gen.  lit  15): 
others  that  he  had  an  altar  here  when  he  wai  JDng  ^ 
Damascus;  but,  probably,  the  oldest  reference  to  it  i> 
that  which  Josephus  quotes  from  the  historian  Fiooitf 
of  Damascus  :^"  The  name  of  Abraham  is  stiH  hawi 
at  Damascus;  and  a  village  is  shown  there  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  patriarch,  being  called  the^Habitar . 
tion  of  Abraham* "  {Ant.  I  7,  2). 

Helbon,  The  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  "  Damasctf  w» 
thy  merchant ....  in  the  wine  of  Hdbon  and  whit© 
wool"  (E2sek.  xxvu.  18).  At  the  head  of  the  wra»,  ^ 
whose  mouth  is  the  "  Habitation  of  Abraham,"  lies  tb* 
little  village  of  ffelbon.  Its  narrow  valley  is  shit  in  W 
steep  bare  elififs,  and  long  shelving  banks,  finnm  two  t4> 
three  thousand  feet  in  height  The  bottom  of  the  jf^^ 
is  filled  with  luxuriant  orchards;  and  terraced  viney**^^ 
extend  far  up  the  mountain  slopes,  the  vines  ^"^^^ 
clinging  to -spots  where  one  would  think  no  human  fc^^ 
could  rest  The  village  consists  of  about  fifty  sabat*''' 
tial  houses,  clustering  xound  an  old  moeque,  fipom  ^^ 
neath  which  bursts  a  noble  fountain.  Over  the  fiwnt^*^ 
is  a  porch  resting  on  antique  columns;  and  a  h^^^^ 
stone,  with  a  Qreek  legend  bearing  the  name  of  tl>^ 
"Great  King Markos,"  receives  the  water.  Along t^ 
terraces  and  in  the  valley  below  are  extensive  "^ 
This  is  the  Helbon  of  Ezekiel ;  and  these  ^^"^ 
yards  which  produced  the  wine  which  was  not  nei^' 
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Tank  by  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  but  was  considered  a 
izmy  at  the  Persian  court 

The  Tomb  of  Abel,  The  Damascenes  believe  that 
he  Garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  their  own  pkin,  and 
bat  the  clay  of  which  Adam  was  formed  was  taken 
rom  the  bank  of  the  Abana  beside  the  city.  It  is  not 
fcrange,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  located  the 
omb  of  Abel  in  the  same  region.  On  a  lofty  cliff  over- 
anging  tlie  sublime  glen  of  the  Abana,  about  fifteen 
ules  north  of  Damascus,  is  the  reputed  tomb.  It 
leasures  thirty  feet  in  length.  Beside  it  are  the  ruins 
f  a  small  temple.  Looking  down  from  that  dizzy 
eight  one  sees,  in  and  around  a  modem  village,  the 
rostrate  ruins  of  an  ancient  city ;  and  the  dark  open- 
igs  and  facades,  which  thickly  dot  the  opposite  cliff, 
lark  its  necropolis.  In  this  city  one  can  trace  the 
robable  origin  of  the  curious  tradition  of  AbeTs  tomb, 
'hat  city,  as  we  learn  from  a  Latin  inscription  on  the 


side  of  an  old  excavated  road,  was  called  Abila;  and  it 
was  not  difficult  for  imaginative  Arabs  to  form  out  of 
this  name  the  story  of  Abel's  tomb. 

But  Abila  itself  has  some  little  sacred  interest.  It 
was  the  capital  of  that  province  of  Abilene,  of  which 
Lysanias  was  tetrarch  when  John  the  Baptist  entered 
on  his  public  ministry  (Luke  iiL  1).  The  site  is  singu- 
larly wild  and  romantic.  Just  above  it  the  river  Abana 
cuts  through  the  central  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  as 
it  makes  a  sharp  turn,  one  can  only  see  a  vast  recess  in 
the  mountain  side,  backed  by  a  semi-circle  of  cliffs  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  high.  Within  this  recess, 
looking  out  on  the  windings  of  the  glen  below,  lie  the 
ruins  of  Abila ;  and  in  the  rocks  and  precipices  over- 
head are  its  tombs. 

Brakdon  Towkrs,  Bblfast, 

SgpUmber  1864.  , 


INVITED  TO  THE  DANCE  ;  OS,  "A  WAT  TO  ESCAPE." 


JMA'S  twentieth  birthday  was  not  long 
past  Her  education  was  finished,  and 
^  she  was  now  on  her  way  to  visit  her 
guardian  in  London.  Alone,  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer,  on  a  stormy  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, she  sat  trying  to  read.  But  it  was 
a  vain  attempt.  The  leaves  of  her  New 
Testament  flapped  in  the  high  wind,  and 
to  keep  her  seat  firmly  she  required  to 
bold  on  by  one  arm  to  the  rails  of  the  bench. 

''What  a  morning  after  such  a  sunset/'  she  thought 
•»  she  slipped  the  little  book  into  her  pocket.  Sunset 
At  sea  has  beauties  all  its  own,  and  the  sunset  of  tlie 
previous  evening  had  been  very  brilliant. 

It  was  now  beyond  the  middle  of  May,  when  such 
^terous  weather  is  not  looked  for.  As  the  sights  and 
■ounds  of  the  cabins  were  much  more  disagreeable  than 
P^  of  wind,  with  now  and  then  a  dash  of  sea  water 
™en  across  the  deck,  Mima  kept  her  place  there  most 
of  the  day  uninterruptedly  alone.  When  the  captain 
P**8ed  that  corner  of  the  stem  he  had  always  a  word 
™  cheer  about  her  immunity  from  sea-sickness,  or  the 
*M^g  of  the  wind  in  their  favour.  It  was  a  stiff 
"'^^,  but  he  was  sure  of  a  calm  night,  and  he  expected 
■^  be  in  the  river  next  morning  only  an  hour  or  two 
•ftertime. 

Mima  had  hitherto  lived  an  almost  irresponsible  life, 
^eus  before  this  she  had  heard  in  the  depths  of  her 
^^M  tiiit  Toice  from  heaven :  "  Follow  me,"  and  her 


A  TRUE  NABKATIYE. 

**  &[y  heart  is  fixed,  and  not  the  heaven  above 
From  Its  firm  purpose  shall  my  spirit  move ; 
Nor  hell  with  all  its  hosts  my  course  withstand. 
For  Jesoa  has  its  keys  within  his  hand.** 

Maroabbt  or  Natakrb. 


life's  desire  since  then  had  been  to  surrender  herself 
altogether  to  the  guidance  of  Him  who  had  so  distinctly 
called  her.  Her  visits  to  her  guardian's  house  had  been 
short  and  happy,  but  she  knew  she  could  scarcely  go 
there  now  as  formerly  to  do  all  she  was  bid,  like  a  child, 
judging  of  nothing  and  no  one.  Fresh  from  scenes 
of  spiritual  privilege  in  which  she  had  seen  others  do 
and  suffer  much  for  the  name  of  Christ,  life  was  in  her 
eyes  only  a  too  narrow  field  on  wliich  man  is  allowed 
for  a  few  brief  years  to  prove  his  love  for  the  redeeming 
Lord. 

She  was  endeavouring  to  obey  God's  command  to  cast 
all  her  care  on  him.  Formerly  it  had  seemed  to  her 
easier  to  do  this,  but  now,  each  hour,  it  appeared  more 
and  more  difficult  Kot  real  trials  alone  but  also  pos- 
sible ones  were  now  engaging  her  thoughts.  And  there 
was  no  kind  of  care-weight  on  the  horizon  of  possibility 
that  she  had  not  been  trying  on  that  poor  little  neck, 
cares  and  temptations  very  different  from  what  might 
ever  arise.  She  had  been  seeking  out  a  promise  to  meet 
each  kind  of  care ;  she  had  been  trying  to  roll  the  care 
upon  the  promise,  but  back  it  would  come  upon  her 
weak  shoulders.  She  had  only  to  skim  the  .smooth  sur- 
face of  her  past  life  to  be  aware  that  she  had  lived  too 
much  on  love.  To  please  those  she  loved  she  would 
have  done  anything  in  her  power.  To  know  that  she 
had  vexed  them  had  been  her  main  sorrow.  Might  she 
not  have  to  vex  some  loved  one  now  ? 

There  are  some  young  Christians  who  will  find  nothing 
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to  suit  them  in  her  story.  They  are  by  grace  so  strong, 
and  by  nature  so  forward  and  self-reliant  that  they  are 
almost  heedless  of  the  wishes  of  their  worldly  friends, 
and  very  much  beyond  the  counsels  of  their  godly  friends. 
For  them  the  loss  of  peace  and  the  trial  of  faith  will  arise 
in  quite  a  different  way. 

Timid,  trathful,  trusting  young  convert,  you  are  to 
find  at  no  distant  day  that  God's  hand  has  cut  your  way 
straight  into  the  centre  of  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  will 
comfort  you  on  that  day  to  remember  how  he  made  for 
one  of  his  children  a  way  to  escape,  without  her  being 
obliged  to  disobey  those  under  whose  care  she  was  placed. 
Have  you  any  doubt  of  his  being  ready  to  guide  you  in 
perplexity?  Lay  your  hand  of  trust  in  his  hand  of 
power ;  then,  though  the  walls  were  of  flint ;  though  the 
gates  were  of  iron,  secured  by  lock  and  bar;  though 
another  Bed  Sea  lay  iu  your  path  of  duty,  there  should 
be  for  you  a  way  to  escape  ;  although  to  make  it  he 
had  to  send  an  angel  or  a  Moses  from  his  skies. 

Mima  had  been  reading  in  her  pocket  Testament  what 
Jesus  says  about  confessing  his  name  before  men,  and 
about  having  one's  name  confessed  before  his  Fatlier  and 
the  angels  of  God.  And  as  she  pondered  it  she  fancied 
herself  already  amid  the  scene.  Time's  ages  past ;  earth's 
story  done ;  he  who  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  descending  to 
lock  with  his  left  hand  the  gate  of  hell ;  to  open  with 
his  right  hand  the  gates  of  glory ;  botli  these  hands,  in 
which  now  rests  the  sceptre  of  all  dominion,  she  sees 
pierced  for  her.  The  little  handbreadth  of  her  days  there- 
fore, she  feels,  will  be  thrown  away  except  iu  so  far  as  it 
shall  be  consecrated  to  him.  It  must  be  all  lived  out 
so  as  to  secure  the  brightest  smile  of  confession  from  the 
conqueror's  lips.  His  eye  has  divine  light  in  it.  It 
seeks  out  and  meets  the  eye  of  each  of  these  assembled 
millions,  and  the  love  that  beams  froci  it  is  human  love 
for  each.  The  fear  of  marring  that  hour  of  triumph  by 
any  slip  or  false  step  in  the  race  made  Mima  tremble. 

Was  it  all  without  profit,  that  long  day  on  the  damp 
deck,  watching  the  drifting  clouds,  and  the  white  track 
of  the  steamer  over  the  rough  sea?  Was  it  a  [waste 
of  calculation  so  often  to  balance  that  word  confess 
against  that  other  word  deny  ?  A  worldly  adviser  would 
have  told  her  that  it  was  all  a  whim,  for  a  woman  of 
the  world  would  not  allow  that  a  harmless  young  girl 
could  ever  be  brought  into  circumstances  where  she 
would  be  tempted  to  deny  her  Lord.  Was  it,  then,  lost 
time  ?  No.  And  yet  here  lay  a  puzzle  to  Mima.  She 
knew  she  ought  to  bo  trusting  the  whole  future  to  her 
Father  in  heaven.  She  was  seeking  to  walk,  without 
a  question  as  to  the  path  in  which  he  led  her,  after 
Christ;  but  her  very  love  to  him  brought  an  intense 
desire  to  know  if  his  will  should  at  all  times  be  as  plain 
to  her  as  in  the  past  She  had  seen  so  many  turn  back 
and  disobey  him,  who  at  her  side  had  praised  him  once 
for  deliverance  as  sincerely  and  more  loudly  than  she ! 
A  sense  of  danger,  a  fight  of  anxiety  and  fear  cinished 
her  heart  which  did  but  gather  itself  into  one  silent  ap- 
peal to  Gk>d  all  that  Sabbath-day. 


To  herself  it  seemed  almost  an  exercise  of  unbelief  to 
be  pleading  so  hard  for  the  help  that  is  so  freely  promised* 
But  was  it  not  just  the  first  half  of  frdth's  victoiy  ?  The 
Lord's  own  finger  was  pointing  out  the  leak  in  tbit 
frail  skiff  which  he  desired  to  make  seft-w(^by.  Hii 
hand  was  turning  up  a  little  of  the  sub-soil  of  a  deceit- 
ful heart  to  prove  that,  but  for  hin,  it  nev^  would  yield 
aught  but  poisonous  fruit  and  baneful  flowers.  His  fore- 
seeing love  was  shedding  light  on  the  ranks  of  bidden 
spiritual  enemies  in  face  of  whom  she  must  pass  fearless. 
Oh,  how  often  it  is  after  a  restless  conflict  with  self- 
all  defenceless  against  more  distant  foes — that  his  child 
is  placed  by  Christ's  well-known  hand  on  those  eagle 
wings  that  steadily  carry  him  up  into  the  calm  of  the 
presence-chamber !  Afterwards  when  reposing  in  that 
glorious  rest,  and  looking  from  a  distance  on  the  spot  of 
conflict  where  Ufe  was  all  but  lost,  how  apt  we  are,  bj 
reason  of  the  contrast,  to  call  the  conflict  unbelief.  And 
yet  but  for  that  conflict — that  painful  half  of  the  victory 
— we  should  have  become  easy-minded,  self-confident, 
even  forgetful  that  we  carry  gunpowder  with  ns  which 
one  spark  of  temptation  outside  would  set  on  a  bhi^ 

Mima's  guardian  was  wuting  for  her  at  the  wbai( 
and  drove  her  away  to  receive  the  heartiest  welcome  (rf 
a  kind  and  pleasant  home. 

"  Mademouellt  has  given  us  a  half-holiday  for  yonr 
coming,  Mima,"  said  the  children.  Their  mamma  took 
her  to  a  room  near  her  own ;  nor  was  her  maid  aDoved 
to  give  the  children  any  help,  so  eager  were  they  to 
arrange  Mima's  things  in  the  drawers  and  wardrobe,  i 
They  found  her  to  be  as  hearty  a  playmate  as  eter,  and 
they  loved  to  give  the  only  return  she  asked,  a  diaroi  to 
her  favourite  hymns  around  the  piano  in  the  cveniDg. 
After  prayer  together  in  her  room,  sleep  Imdisd  the 
house. 

And  now  Mima  began  to  wonder  where  all  the  imagi- 
nary difliculties  of  the  day  before  had  fled  to.  She  did 
not  remember  ever  to  have  felt  quite  so  siffe  as  she  did 
that  night  that  she  lay  down  God's  accepted  loving  child. 
Everybody  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  and  yet  something 
said  more  distinctly  than  ever.  Thou  art  a  pilgrim  and 
a  stranger  here. 

Next  morning  when  the  coachman  called  for  orders, 
Mima  heard  Mrs.  Tremaine  say  "  Twelve  o'clock."  The 
next  order  was  to  herself  to  be  ready  then.  "  And  jo«* 
lay  out  your  evening  dresses,  Mima,  that  I  may  see  all 
is  right"  So  Mima  laid  upon  the  bed  of  her  r^jm  » 
transparent  French  bar^e ;  she  had  taken  pains  to  find 
a  dress  such  as  her  friend  would  like.  Then  she  laid  oat 
a  figured,  stone-coloured  silk,  which  had  been  a  few  times 
worn.  And  then  she  sat  down  to  wait.  The  new  dress 
had  no  association  in  her  mind,  but  the  very  pattern  of 
the  other  brought  up  the  scene  and  conversation  of  more 
than  one  occasion  when  it  had  been  worn.  It  brought 
to  mind  fears  dispelled  and  diflSculties  overcome.  Words 
whispered  modestly  for  Christ,  in  drawing-rooms  which 
she  had  entered  distrustful  of  herself  and  left  rejoicing 
in  him,  came  full  to  mind. 
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be  door  opened.  "  There's  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
naine,  "  thaf  s  a  beautiful  barege.  I  like  it  better 
I  anything  I  have  seen  this  season.  But  neither  of 
B  will  suit  for  evening  parties.  There  is  very  little 
to  see  to ;  we  shall  soon  set  it  right  There  is  no 
!  to  lose  though,  you  are  engaged  for  Friday  first" 
oall  tablet  was  taken  out  and  marked, 

Evening  dress. 

Wreath, 

White  satin  shoes. 

I  shall  not  want  any  but  dinner  dresses  if  my  own 
ses  will  do  for  them,"  said  Mima,  '*  I  cannot  go  to 
sing  parties,  oh  please  not ! " 
Wc  are  not  speaking  of  dancing  now,"  answered  the 
'  very  kindly,  "  only  of  a  simple  dress,  be  ready  at 
Ive,"  and  she  went  to  hasten  through  other  rooms 
give  precise  instructions  in  other  ears.  Her  word 
smark  on  any  fault  was  always  followed  by  another 
ordial  and  encouraging  that  all  who  were  under  her 
brity  loved  it  It  was  a  well-ordered  establishment, 
superintendence  was  everywhere,  and  her  kindness 
verbiaL  Yet  she  left  Mima  standing  rivetted  to  the 
t,  feeling  that  of  her  own  scruples  as  to  dancing  no 
"e  account  was  likely  to  be  made  than  of  the  blowing 
ly  of  dust  from  a  drawing-room  ornament 
'he carriage  drove  up.  **  To  Swan  and  Edgar's,"  said 
L  Tremaine,  and  the  two  figures  were  soon  standing, 
5  by  side,  before  a  display  of  evening  dresses.  The 
f  selected  three  and  bade  the  girl  choose  one  of  them. 
)  chose  the  simplest  It  was  a  white  musUn  dress 
h  three  bars  of  Grecian  insertion. 
'  Very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine,  "  but  this  must  be 
fn  over  white  satin."  And  as  the  scissors  of  the  sales- 
^  slid  across  the  shining  fold,  Mima  smiled  to  see 
t,  in  her  simplicity,  she  had  chosen,  believing  it  would 
fc  least,  the  most  expensive  of  the  three  dresses. 
*Kow  for  a  wreath,  which  of  these  will  do  best?" 

*  Please  you  choose  it,"  said  Mima.  "  I  have  not 
«» wearing  these." 

she  saw  a  path  opening  on  which  she  felt  she  should 
I  he  allowed  to  walk  ;  she  would  leave  the  ordering 

*  to  her  who  would  oblige  her  to  make  ready  for  it 

*  By  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine,  **  1  have  some 
tt  at  home  which  have  only  been  worn  once ;  they 
3  suit  you  well" 

^  hour  more  was  spent  in  shopping,  and  another  in 
^ve,  during  which  Mima  felt  at  every  turn  how 
^^  her  kind  friend  was  on  making  her  happy,  showing 

*  what  would  most  please  her,  and  considering  her 
*e  in  every  way.  She  envied  the  forgetfulness  of 
^i  which  seemed  to  make  that  mother's  life  one  long 
•Q  for  what  she  considered  to  be  the  happiness  of 
iQv.  All  the  heavier  became  the  stone  that  lay  at 
girl's  breast 

*Kow,  Mima,  I  know  quite  well  that  after  your 
efc,  methodical  life,  it  will  seem  strange  to  you  at 
t  to  see  a  little  of  life  in  London.    You  should  have 


been  here  a  year  or  two  sooner,  and  it  is  not  my  fault 
that  you  were  not" 

"  I  eiy  oy  it  all,"  Mima  answered  gratefully.  **  None 
of  it  is  lost  on  me.  Bnt  I  am  sure  you  will  not  make  mo 
go  with  you  to  a  dance.  I  have  forgotten  the  little  I 
ever  learned.  I  hope  no  more  to  practise  it.  For  others 
I  do  not  judge;  for  me  it  would  be  wrong;  don't  ask 


me." 

"  Dear  Mima,  don't  be  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine 
gaily.  "  We  shall  not  discuss  the  subject.  You  cannot 
judge  of  what  you  have  never  properly  tried.  Now  that 
you  have  come,  you  shall  decide  on  every  invitation  you 
receive.  I  shall  leave  it  all  to  yourself.  I  have 
accepted  three  for  you — have  rather  asked  them  for 
you — and  you  miLst  go  to  these  places.  I  don't  suppose 
you  know  what  a  simple  matter  it  is.  We  ourselves 
have  several  engagements  for  each  of  these  nights ;  wo 
do  not  require  to  stay  more  than  an  hour,  or  even  half 
an  hour,  at  the  one  we  take  you  to,  unless  we  i)lease. 
You  may  not  even  have  to  dance  once,  if  you  dislike  it. 
Trust  me  for  it" 

Mima  said  no  more.  They  were  now  reaching  home. 
The  mercy-seat  was  Mima's  home.  Never  had  it  been 
so  prized  by  her.  She  realized  that  it  was  occupied  by 
One,  living,  waiting  to  listen  to  her  story,  able  to 
advise,  comfort,  strengthen.  Enthroned  among  the 
riches  He  has  purchased  for  us,  wliat  does  he  require 
from  the  creatnre  he  will  bless,  but  empty  hands  to 
carry  away  his  gifts.  Wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the  God- 
head, sympathizing  through  the  woe  he  suffered  here, 
he  sees  the  end  of  our  history  from  the  beginning.  He 
holds  out  to  his  faithful  servant  the  crown  to  which 
each  victory  lends  another  jeweL  Is  he  not  able  to 
give  wisdom  for  the  warfare  liberally  to  each  needy  one? 
That  wealth  of  wisdom  dwelling  in  Him  cannot  be  ex- 
pended unless  the  needy  who  feel  themselves  to  be  beg- 
gars, fools,  and  helpless,  come  in  millions  to  be  made  wise. 

And  shall  one  soul  fear  to  draw  near  with  its  little 
vessel  ?  Does  his  light  suffice  to  shine  through  all  the 
heavenly  temple,  making  sun  and  moon  useless  there, 
and  shall  my  little  lamp  go  out  for  lack  of  the  oil  he 
has  to  give?  Oh  no!  But  the  hinge  of  the  difficulty 
is  this :  I  am  apt  to  say  that  such  and  such  things  are 
not  worth  praying  about ;  and  thus  I  miss  the  supply. 
As  a  Christian,  all  I  do  is  important.  There  is  not  a 
duty  so  minute,  nor  a  task  so  wearisome,  that  may  not 
be  made  a  meeting-place  with  God  and  a  channel  of  his 
grace.  From  the  flinty  rock  of  toil  and  discomfort  the 
present  Saviour  can  cause  the  strong  wine  of  his  love  to 
gush  forth.  The  believer  who  walks  closely  with  God 
is  ever  expecting  this. 

To  that  Saviour  Mima  was  now  speaking  in  tJie  re- 
tired comer  of  her  room,  her  forehead  pressed  upon  the 
open  Bible  as  she  knelt  in  prayer.  Doubts  such  as 
these  had  often  troubled  her :  Have  I  been  received  by 
Jesus?  Is  he  mine?  Does  my  life  prove  it?  But  now  she 
had  not  one  such  fear ;  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  cloud 
on  all  the  sky.    '*  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God, 
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and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  I 
know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him  ; 
for  we  shall  sec  him  as  he  is."  Under  the  light  that 
comes  from  his  countenance,  she  read  these  words, 
*'  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
aboYe  that  you  are  able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation 
also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
bear  it."  "  My  Father,"  she  prayed,  "  help  me  now. 
I  know  these  dances  would  not  hurt  my  soul  just  now. 
To  stand  by  force  amid  the  world  while  it  forgets  thee, 
would  only  make  me  hide  more  closely  in  Jesus.  But 
how  could  I  confess  him  there?  And  how  could  I  try 
to  win  the  children  and  the  servants  of  this  house  to 
thee,  if  I  deny  thee  among  them?  For  thou  hast  said 
that  he  who  is  the  friend  of  the  world  is  thine  enemy. 
I  wait  at  thy  feet  to  know  thy  way  to  escape.  Leave 
me  not  to  make  a  way  of  my  own." 

**  Once  it  would  have  been  a  snare  to  my  own  soul," 
she  thought  within  herself;  "but  now  it  is  to  me  quite 
a  question  of  example  this  matter  of  dancing.  If  I 
go  even  to  one  ball,  I  may  shut  my  lips  for  my  Master, 
since  I  cannot  explain  to  others  why  I  am  there."  She 
did  not  require  to  seek  texts  of  Scripture  to  prove  that 
it  was  wrong  for  her.  In  a  believer's  ear,  that  word 
**  wrong"  seems  often  inapplicable,  when  used  about  the 
lawfulness  of  things  regarding  which  persons  cannot 
make  up  their  minds. 

Wrong !  Suppose  that  an  artist  is  anxious  to  finish 
his  picture  on  a  certain  day.  His  sight  is  not  strong ; 
he  husbands  it.  A  book  lies  by  him  which  he  wishes 
to  read,  but  the  print  is  very  small.  To  sit  up  now  and 
read  it  by  lamp-light  would  risk  his  morning  hours  of 
work.  He  makes  the  small  sacrifice ;  but  such  a  word 
as  wrong  never  once  enters  into  his  doubts  about  it. 
He  is  a  sober-minded  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  For 
him  nature  smiles  or  frowns  that  he  may  carry  the  fleet- 
ing tints  to  the  canvas  to  glow  always  there.  He  sees 
and  makes  use  of  the  world  to  paint  it 

Wrong !  A  girl  is  betrothed-  Those  who  watch 
her  most  and  love  her  best  dread  that  if  the  utmost  care 
be  not  taken,  she  may  turn  out  to  be  consumptive. 
The  colour  on  her  cheeks  is  too  bright  to  be  safe.  She 
is  going  away  in  a  few  weeks  from  this  humid  climate 
for  the  winter.  She  is  enjoying  a  sunny  afternoon 
alone  in  the  garden  of  her  childhood.  She  is  following 
her  favourite  employment  there — arranging  flowers  that 
will  soon  require,  like  herself,  the  greenhouse  shelter. 
The  chill  of  evening  is  coming  on  now ;  her  work  is  not 
done,  but  she  leaves  it  to  escape  that  chill.  Would  it 
be  iDrong  for  her  to  stay  out  longer?  She  scarcely 
understands  what  the  word  means  in  that  connection. 
Health  is  more  to  her  than  gold.  Her  promise  to  an- 
other, the  one  hope  of  her  life,  would  be  endangered  by 
an  indulgence  otherwise  so  lawful. 

Wrong !  A  saved  soul  is  much  like  a  half-recovered 
invalid.  It  is  cleansed,  holy,  happy.  Yet  traces  of  the 
old  sin-plague  are  far  too  deadly  and  numerous  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  how  we  treat  it,  what  scenes 


we  frequent,  irliat  nonrtthment  we  imbibe.  Th«  eye- 
salve  has  restored  our  sight,  baft  ift  if  feeble  still;  the 
balm  of  Gilead  has  healed  ub  in  measure,  bat  whit  i 
small  departure  from  the  Physician's  rules  all  bat  qb- 
does  the  cure.  Since  the  saved  soul  was  rescued  from 
the  wreck  of  a  sinking  world,  it  begins  to  look  on  ibe 
world  only  with  the  eye  of  a  saviour. 

Mima  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  God's  will  for 
her;  but  to  do  it  rightly,  humbly,  reverently,  in  the 
best  way,  to  give  no  offence  pnnecessarily  in  addition 
to  the  offence  the  Cross  must  bring,  was  her  anxiety. 

A  very  bright  and  touching  example  was  shining,  six 
years  back,  in  her  memory.  She  had  caught  the  spiiit 
of  it,  and  would  transmit  it  to  those  younger  tbia 
herself,  who  might,  ere  long,  be  in  her  present  posi- 
tion.   She  had  been  on  the  Continent,  and  receired 

lessons  in  dancing  at  the  house  of  Lady  C ,  who 

caused  the  court  master  to  give  his  lessons  to  two  young 
nieces  at  the  hour  of  her  evening  parties.  Minn  w«it 
to  join  these  quadrilles.    Tea  was  being  served  all  the 

time,  and  the  only  child  of  Lady  C ,  a  lovely  wA 

accomplished  girl,  used  to  stand  in  the  comer  of  the 
drawing-room,  by  the  spread  table,  to  pour  it  out  One 
evening,  when  Mima  had  finished  her  lesson,  she  vent 
to  help  Bessie  by  putting  in  the  sugar,  saying,  "1  <iA 
think  the  people  take  so  many  cups  of  tea  just  tbit 
they  may  come  here  and  have  you  to  help  them  to 
it,  Bessie.  The  crowd  is  always  in  your  corner.  ^T^J 
do  you  stand  there  all  night  long?  Why  not  let  the 
servants  do  it?" 

*'  Because  I  like  it,"  said  Bessie. 

"And  why  do  you  like  it?" 

"  Because  I  can  take  a  little  trouble  for  every  one 
here,  and  not  see  a  great  deal  of  any  one.  And  then 
it  leaves  me  time  to  speak  to  the  One  in  the  room  vbo 
is  fairer  than  all  the  rest,  my  Saviour,  MinuL  He  is 
with  me  here,  he  tells  me  I  am  his  and  not  a  child  of 
that  world  which  is  buzzing  all  around."  When  the 
carriage  came  that  night  for  Mima,  Bessie  went  tofetdi 
her  cloak,  and  taking  her  alone,  said  sweetly,  **  Mina» 
you  don't  care  for  dancing?"  "No,  Bessie.'*  "Ani 
you  won't  dance  when  you  are  grown  up,  Mima;  u 
you  learn  it  in  our  house,  and  as  you  have  no  mamma, 
I  feel  that  I  must  speak  to  you  about  it  on  this  Utf 
evening.  You  know  I  don't  dance  and  never  will" 
"  No,  for  you  refused  the  king's  last  ball,  didn't  yoa? 
We  heard  he  asked  Lady  C- —  where  her  beautifol 
daughter  was." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Mima !  '  The  world  knoweth  us  not 
because  it  knew  Him  not.'  It  was  by  suffering  that  1 
got  this  liberty.  But  if  you  only  get  grace  to  be  fiim 
no  one  will  force  yott,  I  feel  there  is  nothing  I  woold 
not  do  for  dearest  mamma  to  show  my  thanks  to  her.  I 
saw  the  tears  in  your  eyes,  Mima,  when  our  minister 
preached  last  Sunday  on  the  love  of  Jesus.  Shouki  w« 
not  see  tears  in  his  eyes  if  he  could  see  us  in  that  gif 
room  without  confessing  Jesus  there?"  And  thea 
Bessie  prayed  in  a  sentence  for  Mima  to  be  fiuthfol  too. 
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d  it  was  well  that  the  girl  had  now  that  one  clear 
pie  in  her  mind — the  fine  salon  with  its  many 
ghts,  the  polished,  inlaid  oak  floor  so  slippery  and 
ig;  a  round  table  covered  with  white  on  which  the 
'  chased  urn  and  tea  service  stood,  the  silver 
ts  of  iced  cakes  and  flowers ;  and,  in  the  angle 
id,  Bessie  in  white  without  a  single  ornament, 
[f  the  ornament  and  pride  of  tliat  roouL  Her 
shone  unbroken. 

A  for  dress,  Mima,"  said  Bessie  another  day,  *^  it 
me  a  little  thought,  but  I  have  no  conscience  about 
ndeed  when  I  tried  to  be  plainest  it  has  often  cost 
lost  thought.  I  got  a  useful  lesson  in  reading 
a  lady  who  made  too  much  fuss  about  being  plain, 
poke  to  John  Newton  about  what  she  must  do^ 
le  said  her  husband  wished  her  to  dress  weU^  and 
lade  a  conscience  of  not  doing  so.  She  was  rather 
Minted  when  Newton  said,  *  Dress  so,  madam, 
irhen  you  leave  the  room  nobody  will  recollect 
you  had  on.'  I  try  to  have  the  quietest  style  of 
is  worn.  I'm  not  ashamed,  but  rather  like  to  put 
ight  after  night  the  very  same  dress.  When 
na  said  she  liked  that  tarlatan  muslin  I  just  went 
irdered  another  the  very  same.  My  maid  doesn't 
asking  what  I  shall  wear,  for  she  knows  there's 
choice.  I  try  to  study  them  at  home  in  every 
Papa  likes  what  he  calls  the  queen's  curl  pressed 
)  the  cheek,  and  since  he  said  so,  I've  done  it  care- 
Bvery  day.  When  they  take  such  pains  with  us, 
hen  find  that  we  dare  not  go  out  into  the  world 


they  brought  us  up  for,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
please,  if  it's  not  anything  wrong.  Don't  you  see  that 
if  we  give  up  our  wills  and  choice  entirely  to  them  in 
everything  that  is  not  wrong,  they  will  see  that  when 
we  beseech  them  for  liberty  it's  not  at  least  to  please 
ourselves."    Wise,  happy,  unselfish  Bessie ! 

All  that  afternoon  Mima  felt  as  it  were  a  charmed 
circle  of  rest  in  God  drawn  around  her. 

"A  miud  at  *  perfect  peace*  with  God, 
Oh,  what  a  word  Is  this! 
A  sinner  reconciled  through  blood;— 
This,  (Ail,  indeed  is  peace: 

By  nature  and  by  practice  fio*, 

How  Tery  far,  firom  God ! 
Tet  now,  by  grace,  brought  nigh  to  him. 

Through  tUth  in  Jesus*  blood. 

So  nigh,  80  very  nigh  to  God, 

I  cannot  nearer  be; 
For  in  the  person  of  his  Son, 

I  am  as  near  as  he. 

So  dear,  so  rery  dear  to  God, 

More  dear  I  cannot  be; 
The  love  wherewith  he  loves  the  Son 

Such  is  his  love  for  me. 

Why  should  I  ever  carefbl  be, 

Shice  such  a  God  is  mine? 
He  watches  o'er  me  night  and  day» 

And  tells  me  mine  is  thine,** 
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AXTIXTMIT. 

From  ike  German  of  SpiUa,    {NctchgdoMene  Lieder.) 


O  AUTUMN,  fair,  pensive  evening 
Of  the  long  year-day,  in  thee 

A  natural,  gentle  emblem. 
Of  life  in  its  evening  I  see. 

The  faded  forests  are  silent, — 

The  birds  with  their  songs  have  flown,- 
So  the  confident  proud  aspirings, 

And  visions  of  youth  are  gone. 

^o  longer  the  gay  flower-mantle 
O'er  meadow  and  hill  is  spread  ; 

So  youth's  gay  charms  and  beauty 
With  its  fleeting  steps  have  fled. 

Not  for  shade  or  fragrant  blossoms 
The  traveller  looks  to-day, 


But  ripe  fruits  and  bracing  breezes, 
To  cheer  on  his  toilsome  way. 

While  over  his  head  seems  smiling 
The  deep  bright  azure  above. 

Like  eyes  that  have  done  with  weeping, 
Reflecting  heav'n's  peace  and  love. 

And  the  sunbeams  which  shine  so  brightly 
Oppress  and  consume  no  more, — 

Like  love  in  its  bliss  remaining 
When  passion's  fond  dream  is  o'er. 

0  Autumn,  the  year's  calm  evening, 

Let  me  ever  behold  in  thee 
A  beautiful,  soothing  emblem. 

Of  all  my  own  life  should  be ! 


H.  L.  L. 


SfptemJberl^M. 


{ 


THK  FAMILY  TREASURY, 
SIAKT  or  MRS.  KITTY  THETTLYAN. 

F  TaS  SCBdMBEBO-OOrTA  riKILT." 


■  FUE  poat-raUtreGS  at  Falmouth  will  begin 
I  to  think  me  quite  an  important  per- 
h  .'^nage.  This  momiog  two  letters  arrived 
tar  me— one  from  London  from  Jack, 
f      und  another  from  Hem  York  from  Hugh. 

Hugh's  letter  contains  n  kind  of  brief 
iianatiTC  or  journal  of  his  travels,  which 
I  read  to  Father  and  Alotlier. 

It  also  contaios  a  little  especial  piece  for  me,  mhich 
I  do  not  read  to  an;  one. 

I  am  quite  surprised  to  find  what  la^e  towns  and 
what  a  number  of  people  there  aro  in  the  American 
colonies. 

I  always  thought  America  was  a  kind  of  place  of 
exile,  where  every  one  always  locked  unsettled,  as  if 
thej  were  onlj  staying  there  for  a  short  time,  and  where 
things  were  always  at  the  beginning,  I  never  thought 
of  people  being  really  at  home  there.  Of  course  it  was 
a  foolish  thought.  Hugh  save  some  of  the  towns  arc  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  some  of  the  houses  look  quite 
venerable. 

Hugh  went  through  a  great  deal  of  Ireland  on  foot 
OD  his  way,  and  took  ship  at  Cork.  During  his  wan- 
derings he  lodged  in  the  little,  dirt^ ,  smoky  Irish  cabins, 
or  wherever  he  could  find  shelter,  and  preached  in  all 
kinds  of  wild  places,  or  in  crowded  streets,  wherever  he 
could  find  people  ready  to  listen. 

"Sometimes,"  he  writes,  "the  poor  peasants  at  first 
took  me  for  a  new  kind  of  mendicant  friar,  and  seemed 
rather  disappointed  when  at  the  end  of  my  sermon  I 
did  not  proceed  to  beg.  Their  warm  Irish  hearts  are 
easily  toucbcd— tears  and  blessings  pour  forth  readily 
{as  also  on  other  otcaaions  curses).  The  spontaneous 
responses  are  strange  enough  at  times.  As  1  read  the 
'prodigal  son,'  a  voice  cried  cut,  'By  all  the  saints, 
that's  me;'  or,  on  some  home-thrust,  in  an  angry  tune, 
'  What  traitor  then  told  you  that  of  Pat  Blake  i'  per- 
haps accompanied  with  a  handful  of  mud; — or  oftencr, 
'  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  miserable  sin- 
ners;' or,  'Sweet  Jesus,  liave  mercy  on  us!'  or, '  By 
the  mass,  that's  true.'  I  try  to  speak  of  the  love  of 
God  to  men,  and  of  the  sacrlRce  of  the  Cross,  and  of  the 
joy  of  God  m  welcoming  the  retumiag  sinner,  and  of 
Che  joy  of  the  forgiven  child;  and  those  truths  which 
we  hold  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  although, 
imhappily,  too  much  as  the  green  meadow  where  Daisy 
feeds  has  a  common  soil  with  the  bare  patch  beyond  it. 


which  the  tinnnra  have  covered  with  destructlTe  nUA 
It  is  more  and  more  amaring  to  me,  the  more  I  see  ci[& 
world,  to  find  to  what  an  extent,  and  by  what  ao  ii- 
ftnite  variety  of  meaoa,  the  enemy  has  coatrittd  b 
buryout  of  sight  the  great  life-giving  truth  that  <3<d) 
love  and  loves  the  world— that  He  has  redeemed  ■  ■> 
infinite  cost— that  His  one  command  to  us  is  toi«ton 
to  Him,  and  be  welcomed  and  blessed,  and  find  tbe  jir 
WB  were  made  for  in  serving  Him. 

"  Sometimes,  however,  my  reception  is  verydiffaait 
The  reputation  of  the  new  heresy  of  'Sfetboditin'lBi 
gone  before  me.  '  Swaddlert'  is  the  term  of  itjraA 
here  taken  up  by  the  ignorant  mob,  from  a  i 
preached  by  Job  Cennick  on  the  text, '  She  tool  lii 
babe  and  wrapped  it  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  liidil 
in  a  manger.'  In  such  cases  the  whole  populitili 
rise  together,  especiaUy  the  women,  and  vocifenli 
and  curse,  as  I  think  only  Irish  voices  can,  untQ  ft? 
are  tired,  and  give  me  a  hearing  from  sheer  exhaiuta 
or  until  they  eicito  themselves  to  a  fury  ready  fi»  VS 
violence,  and  pelt  ma  out  of  the  places 

"  In  Cork  the  excited  mob  attacked  the  'Swiddlai' 
in  the  streets  with  claba  and  aworda,  wounded  i 
dangerously,  and  began  to  piUl  down  one  of  tiiai  ha 
In  spite  or  in  consequence  of  this  petsecntioi,  '*' 
where,  Mr.  Wesley  says,  have  there  been  moie  Gn| 
and  dying  witnesses  of  the  power  of  religion  tl 
Cork.  Already  Alethodiam  has  had  more  tliai 
martyr  in  Ireland.  Persecution  draws  the  pent 
together  with  a  wonderful  strength  of  aSectioii.  »* 
not  the  mobs  we  have  to  dread  as  the  wont  hiuduM^ 
religion  in  Ireland ;  it  is  the  excitable,  variable  quit* 
the  people  themselves,  so  easily  touched  and  w 
turned  aside.  And  Mr.  Wesley  says  the  lifeless  I* 
testants,  who  hate  Christianity  more  than  they  * 
Fopery  or  Paganism,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  f^ 
in  Ireland.  But  the  excitement  of  speaking  to  i 
audience  is  great.  The  quick  comprehenuou  of  anjil*' 
sion,  the  quick  response  in  the  expressive  tacea  b)  <">? 
change  in  your  own  emotions,  are  very  eihilv*<i4 
after  the  slower  and  heavier  masses  of  onr  Saia 
trymen.  Yet  to  see  an  English  multitude  onoe  roSf 
stirred  to  the  heart,  is  a  sight  which  moves  me  H 
deeply  than  anything.  It  is  like  the  heaving  li  '^ 
great  sea  on  our  own  coaati.  Those  great  Jaifit 
waves  do  not  easily  subside,  and  rocks  crambk  te" 
their  steady  power  like  land-bauks. 
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Cbaries  Wedey's  hymns  have  immense  power  in 
ind.  There  is  a  strange  story  of  a  bitter  persecutor 
fexford  hiding  himself  in  a  sack  in  a  bam  where  the 
ecated  Methodists  assembled,  with  the  doors  shut 
fear  of  the  people.  He  intended  to  open  the  door  to 
mob  outside.  But  in  his  hiding-place  the  singing 
sach  hold  on  his  heart,  that  he  resolved  to  hear  it 
Nigh  before  he  disturbed  the  meeting.  After  the 
;ing,  the  prayer  laid  hold  on  his  conscience,  and  he 
trembling  and  moaning  in  the  sack,  to  the  great 
m  of  the  congregation,  who  thought  it  was  the  devil, 
length  some  one  took  courage  to  open  the  sack,  and 
re  lay  the  persecutor  a  weeping  penitent.  His  heart 
really  been  reached,  and  his  conversion  proved  per- 
lent 

Thus  again  and  again  the  hymns  lull  the  jealous 
ineb  of  Prejudice  to  sleep,  and  leave  the  fortress  of 
science  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  Truth. 

I  have  only  once  myself  encountered  a  really  furious 
.  I  had  been  speaking  to  an  attentive  crowd  in  an 
i  place  in  the  middle  of  a  town.  Some  had  been 
ed  to  tears,  and  the  general  attention  had  been 
oond.  While  I  spoke,  I  had  observed  the  keen 
of  one  old  woman  intently  fixed  on  me  with  an 
K)U8,  searching  gaze.  When  I  finished  with  prayer 
a  hymn,  her  eyes  suddenly  flashed  into  rage,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  shrill,  piercing  voice,  '  Wlier^s 

The  change  in  the  audience  was  as  if  a  spell  of 
facraft  had  been  cast  on  them.  Loud  cries  and  deep 
es  suddenly  poured  forth  against  the  heretic,  the 
dver ;  stones  and  sticks  began  to  fly  from  all  sides 
ndme. 

It  is  a  terrible  experience  to  find  yourself  thus 
lenly  face  to  face  with  an  angry  mob,  every  member 
rhich  is  a  human  being  with  a  heart  like  your  own, 
ible  of  pity  and  kindness,  and  physically  no  stronger 
1  yourself;  but  whicli  altogether  is  a  fierce,  inhu- 
I  monster,  capable  of  tearing  you  in  pieces,  with  no 
e  difficulty  and  no  more  pity  than  a  hungry  lion, 
t  a  trial  to  courage  to  feel  yourself,  with  all  your 
Bgth  of  manhood,  helpless  as  an  infant  in  the  grasp 
mndreds  of  men,  no  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  could 
»  yon  yield  an  inch.  But  it  is  a  far  sorer  trial  to 
I  and  love  to  find  hundreds  of  your  fellow-men, 
even  of  women,  no  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  alone 
Id  refuse  you  help  and  shelter,  transformed  into  a 
tdfnly  merciless  monster,  with  the  brain  of  a  man, 
beart  of  a  wild  beast,  and  the  strength  of  the  sea  in 
mn. 

To  me  the  danger  seemed  lost  in  the  sorrow.  It 
tike  hafing  a  glimpse  into  hell,  thus  to  have  unveiled 
te  me  the  terrible  capacities  for  evil  in  the  heart  of 
y  whkh  make  it  possible  for  men  to  be  transformed 
a  mob. 

The  danger  was  soon  over,  for  (I  know  not  how),  a 
loo  axose  among  my  assailants;  they  began  fighting 


among  themselves,  and  I  escaped  with  a  graze  or  two 
on  my  forehead. 

"  But,  Kitty,  it  was  not  until  I  had  spent  more  than 
one  night  in  prayer,  it  was  not  until  I  recollected  anotlier 
mob,  which  accomplished  its  purpose,  until  once  more 
above  such  a  sea  of  cruel,  mocking,  inhuman,  human 
faces,  I  had  seen  by  faith,  One  sublime,  suffering,  human 
Face  uplifted,  divine  in  unruffled  love  and  pity ;  until 
once  more  by  faith  I  had  heard  those  tones  faltering 
with  pain,  but  unfaltering  in  compassionate  love, 
*  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  It  was  not  till  then  that  I  could  take  heart,  and 
hope  to  go  forth  once  more  with  the  message  of  pardon 
and  grace.  But  then,  I  think  I  never  gave  the  message, 
I  am  sure  I  never  felt  it,  with  half  the  power  before. 

"  And  then  I  recollected  yet  another  mob  which  also 
accomplished  it«  purpose,  mercilessly  pelting  its  victim 
with  stones  until  he  '  fell  asleep,'  and  what  one  of  that 
merciless  mob  became.  Such  possibilities  of  good  are 
there  even  in  hearts  out  of  which  fanaticism  may  seem 
to  have  scorched  all  humanity. 

''  Here  in  America  I  have  found  no  mobs,  but,  instead, 
throngs  of  eager  listeners ;  men,  women,  and  children, 
riding  scores  of  miles  through  forest  and  wilderness,  and 
encamping  in  the  open  country  for  nights  to  hear  the 
preacher. 

"  The  honoured  name  here  is  not  so  much  Wesley's 
as  Whitefield*s,  and  the  love  for  him  is  immeasurable. 
I  think  the  accents  of  this  apostle  from  our  country 
have  to  the  colonbts  the  double  charm  of  novelty  and 
of  home.  There  is  still  much  aflectionate  reverence 
here  for  the  '  old  countiy,'  although  I  think,  with  many, 
partaking  more  than  we  should  think  flattering  of  the 
reverence  for  old  age.  Perhaps  they  have  as  little  idea 
here  in  the  colonies  of  the  freshness  and  youth  left  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  country,  as  we  have  iu  England  of 
the  manliood  and  strength  which  the  new  country  has 
attained. 

"The  field  labour  in  the  warm  southern  states  is 
mostly  carried  on  by  black  slaves  imported  from  Africa. 
Some  of  the  simplest  and  most  fervent  converts  afe 
among  these  negroes.  Susceptible  and  impressible  even 
more  than  the  Irish,  easily  moved  to  tears  and  laughter, 
their  circumstances  of  bondage,  (and  in  many  cases)  of 
exile,  make  the  tidings  oi  free  grace,  of  a  Saviour  loving 
black  and  white  alike,  and  paying  the  ransom  for  all, 
peculiarly  welcome. 

"  The  first  missions  to  the  slaves  were  those  of  the 
Moravians  in  the  West  Indies.  And  there  have  been 
persecutions  there  for  Christ's  sake,  in  some  respects 
like  those  of  early  times,  bonds  and  imprisonments, 
'cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,'  inflicted,  not  by  moBs, 
but  by  masters. 

"  These  diabolical  possibilities  of  cruelty  whicli  un- 
limited power  (whether  in  masters  or  mobs,  kings  or 
priests),  develops  in  the  hearts  of  men,  are  things  I 
dare  not  dwell  on,  except  on  my  knees. 
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"  But  God  is  stronger  than  Satan ;  and  love  is 
mightier  and  more  enduring  than  malice. 

"  The  Cross,  not  the  Sanhedrim,  has  triumphed." 
*  *  *  * 

"  F.S. — I  have  seen  Tom  Henderson. 

''He  has  been  successful  in  his  schemes,  and  is  on 
his  way  in  time  to  be  a  rich  man.  He  was  full  of  mag- 
nificent projects  of  returning  to  his  father's  house  like  a 
prince,  and  entreating  forgiveness  with  a  fortune  in  his 
hands,  that  should  make  it  plain  he  sought  forgiveness 
for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  advantages 
it  might  bring.  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
that  his  duty  is  to  write  if  not  to  go  home  at  once,  not  as 
a  prince,  but  as  a  repentant  runaway — to  throw  himself 
on  his  father's  forgiveness,  bear  his  reproaches,  and  help 
him  in  any  way  he  can. 

"He  fought  against  this  very  much  at  first,  but  I 
told  him,  Kitty,  what  you  told  me  you  had  seen  of  his 
mother's  grief,  and  had  suspected  of  his  father's ;  and  I 
can  perceive  it  is  working,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the 
vehemence  and  testiness  with  which  he  meets  my  argu- 
ments." 

Jack's  letter  is  very  brief,  and  very  different  from 
Hugh's.  It  begins  a  little  bitterly,  aUuding  dispar- 
agingly to  some  former  friends,  especially  to  one  young 
gambling  nobleman  Cousin  Evelyn  warned  us  against. 
He  has  found  them  out,  he  says,  and  although  his 
reliance  on  human  nature  has  sustained  a  shock,  and 
although,  (as  he  writes  emphatically,)  he  will  never  be 
able  to  understand  the  pretentions  to  gentlemanly 
character  of  people  who  live  on  the  friendliest  terms 
vrith  you  as  long  as  your  purse  is  full,  and  cannot  see 
you  across  the  street  when  you  happen  to  be  in  want  of 
a  little  assistance ; — still  he  has  no  doubt  the  wheel  of 
fortune  has  yet  its  good  turn  for  him.  But  in  the 
postscript  his  tone  changes  from  these  rather  cynical 
reflections  to  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  He  has 
found,  he  says,  a  mine  of  gold,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
pany for  farming  the  mines  in  Peru,  where,  as  be 
observes,  the  Spaniards  found  the  half  civilized  natives, 
centuries  ago,  eating  off  silver,  and  drinking  out  of  gold. 
And  if  these  simple  natives  with  their  poor  implements 
contrived  to  extract  such  untold  wealth  from  merely 
scratching f  as  it  were,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  what 
may  not  Englishmen  in  the  eighteenth  century  discover 
by  penetrating  into  its  heart  f  The  secretary,  he  says, 
who  has  suggested  these  very  obvious  conclusions  to  a 
hitherto  marvellously  bluided  public,  is  a  wonderfully 
clever  fellow,  and  his  particular  friend.  He  is  ap- 
pointed under  secretary,  good  names  being  of  great 
value,  he  says,  in  the  commencement  of  such  enter- 
^ses,  and  already  he  has  received  a  hundred  poimds  as 
the  first  instalment  of  his  salary. 

In  a  second  postscript  he  adds,  that  the  sale  of  his 
commission^  now,  of  course,  with  such  brilliant  pros- 
pects, useless  to  him ;  especially  since  the  war  is  over, 
and  there  is  no  honour  to  be  won,  and  no  service  to  be 


rendered  the  country,  has  brought  him  in  a  trifle  to  meet 
his  more  pressing  debts.  So  that  (he  adds,  coDDde^ 
ately),  we  need  not  have  an  anxious  thought  aboat  his 
trifling  liabilities,  which  are,  indeed,  already  all  bul 
discharged. 

"  Poor,  dear  fellow,"  said  Mother,  with  a  sigh,  as  she 
laid  down  the  letter ;  "  he  is  always  full  of  kind  inten- 
tions." 

Father  was  out  when  the  lett^s  arrived,  and  he  did 
not  read  them  till  to-day.  I  never  saw  him  in  sochi 
passion  as  Jack's  letter  put  him  in. 

"  Brilliant  prospects,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  to  be  & 
servant  of  a  beggarly  trading  company !  '  Good  noma!' 
too  good,  at  least,  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  by  t 
set  of  scoundrelly  swindlers,  just  like  the  old  South  Sei 
Bubble." 

Irritated  more  and  more  by  his  own  indignant  woida, 
he  first  attacked  Jack,  next  himself,  and  finally  mother 
and  me.  He  said  we  had  all  been  a  set  of  doting  idiots, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  have  saved  Jack  would  hsTe 
been  to  have  let  him  have  his  own  way  from  the  fist, 
and  go  to  sea.  It  had  been  an  instinct  of  self-presenir 
tion  in  the  lad,  and  we  were  all  more  to  blame  thiak 
Now  he  had  been  crossed,  everything  had  gone  wron^ 
But  it  was  too  late  now.  He  would  go  to  Falmouth  the 
next  morning,  have  the  old  place  put  up  to  auction,  tike 
the  first  ship  that  sailed  fcr  the  colonies,  and  so  be  cut 
of  hearing  when  Jack  came  to  the  gallows,  for  there  it 
would  end ;  nothing  short  of  that,  there  could  he  m 
doubt." 

At  first  Mother's  tears  fell  fiist,  whUe  I  ms  too 
frightened  to  cry ;  but  afterwards  I  saw  Mother  gtof* 
ing  whiter  and  whiter,  until  at  last  her  tears  quite  dried, 
and  she  sat  quite  still  with  steady  eyes  and  compieasd 
lips,  and  her  hand  pressed  firmly  on  her  heart  Thi^ 
I  burst  into  tears,  and  knelt  beside  her,  and  took  hff 
hands  in  mine  and  sobbed  out, ''  Ob,  Father,  lookylooki 
see.  what  you  are  doing."  He  stopped  in  the  full  canaA 
of  his  wrath,  looked  at  Mother,  stooped  and  kissed h> 
forehead,  and  said  in  a  husky  voice, — 

"  Polly,  I  am  a  brute.  I  always  have  been ;  and  j»  I 
are  an  angel  Don't  take  it  so  to  heart  Toa  know  I 
don't  mean  half  I  say.  There,  the  boy's  a  kiDdiBOMJ 
after  all.  If  11  all  come  right ;  be  rare  it  will  Tm  iPJ 
times  as  good-for-nothing  as  he  is,  Polly.  Cheer 
sweetheart  The  wild  oats  must  be  sown.  Jad'H  ^] 
an  honoiu:  to  the  old  name  yet." 

But  words  cannot  heal  the  wounds  words  can  mikl 
Mother  did  not  say  a  bitter  word  or  shed  a  tear ;  ho^  *| 
do  not  like  her  look. 

All  day  she  has  been  moving  gently  about,  ssji^lj 
cheering  words  to  us  all,  especially  to  Father,  wboii*] 
subdued  and  gentle  as  she  is.  But  her  £Me  has  had*  i 
unnatural  fixedness,  and  when  I  kissed  her  good-tupj 
in  the  porch-closet,  she  folded  me  in  herarmitf^' 
said, — 

"  Kitty,  darling,  indeed  I  would  not  have  kept  hii*| 
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m  96K  if  I  bad  been  sure  his  heart  was  set  on  it.    I 

i  afraid  I  bave  been  very  selfish ;  but  oh,  Kitty,  God 

0W8, 1  would  bave  given  up  seeing  him  again  all  my 

s  to  do  him  good.    Poor  Jack.    God  forgive  me !  Yet, 

Mf,  it  cannot  be  too  late !    Say  you  do  not  think  it 

ft?" 

There  was  something  in  that  childlike  appeal  to  me 

lich  pierced  my  heart  more  than  if  I  had  seen  her 

bbing  in  anguish. 

Bat  she  did  not  shed  a  tear.    Her  eyes  were  dry  and 

ig^t,  and  I  tried  to  keep  my  voice  quite  firm  and 

leerful,  as  I  said, — 

''Of  course,  it  is  not  too  late,  Mother.    We  will  have 

m  back  to  us.    He  shall  take  up  the  farm  again  with 

ilher;  and  they  will  get  on  so  much  better  than  they 

wr  did  before.    You  will  see." 

She  shook  her  head ;  but  she  smiled,  as  if  a  faint 

ipe  b^gan  to  dawn  in  her  heart ;  and  I  said, — 

''Xother,  it  is  never  too  late.    We  can  pray  for  him 

1^  and  day.    And  that  must  help  him." 

Jkii  as  I  sit  down  here  alone,  my  own  heart  sinks 

A  sinks  below  the  worst  fears  Father  expressed  in  his 

What  ever  will  make  Jack  understand  about  ri^ht 

d  wronff  1    Oh,  if  Hugh  were  only  here." 

Tet,  alas !  if  Hugh  had  been  here,  could  he  ward  off 

e?ils  ?    Could  he  have  warded  ofif  one  of  these  evils 

VB  those  he  loves ! 

The  echo  of  my  own  words  brings  the  words  of  an- 

ler  sister  to  my  heart,— 

''If  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 

A" 

Bfo  could  have  been  there !    He  knew  all.    But  He 

tt  avay.    The  sisters  drank  the  bitter  cup  to  the 

19k    The  brother  died. 

Rien  through  the  anguish  came  the  deliverance  and 

imintterable  joy. 

iw3l  trust,    I  will  never  ^ve  up  trusting.    There  is 

IMD.     ''The  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 

ar.» 

Ve  have  passed  through  a  storm  of  trouble  since  I 
1Mb  last  For  weeks  I  have  not  had  heart  to  write  a 
Idy  if  I  had  had  time. 

^ave  we  got  through  the  storm  ?  Are  we  on  dry 
id  once  more  ?    This  trembling  and  anxiety,  and  rest- 

I  expectation  of  something  worse,  is  it  only  like  the 
certainty  and  giddiness  one  feels  when  one  steps  on 
r  laod  after  a  rough  voyage  ?  Or  are  we  still  on  the 
fesy  and  is  this  only  a  temporary  lull  ? 

Rie  day  after  Father's  reading  that  unhappy  letter 
poor  Jack's,  Mother  tried  to  rise  as  usual,  and  come 
m  stairs ;  but  she  fainted  whilst  dressing ;  and  Betty 

I I  found  it  difficult  to  lift  her  into  the  bed  again, 
heavily  did  her  slight  frame  lie  in  our  arms  in  its 
pjeai  unconsciousness. 

falber  was  distracted  with  alarm  when  he  came  to 
skfitft^  and  heard  that  Mother  was  ill.    He  woidd 


not  touch  a  morsel  of  food,  but  saddling  a  horse  at  once 
gallopied  ofif  to  Falmouth  for  the  doctor. 

When  the  doctor  came.  Mother  was  better,  and  made 
so  light  of  her  ailments,  that  he,  himself  a  stout,  florid 
little  man,  wlv)  looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  ill  in  his 
life,  persuaded  us  we  had  all  been  unnecessarily  alarmed. 
"A  momentaiy  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  a 
slight  disturbance  of  the  drcnlation.  would  frequently 
bring  on  consequences,"  he  said,  "  of  the  most  alarming 
kind.  Of  the  most  alarming  kind,  Mr.  Trevylyan,  to 
the  uninitiated !  There  is  a  slight  flushing  and  trem- 
bling. Sometimes,  in  ordinary  cases,  I  would  have 
recommended  bleeding  or  a  blister ;  but  your  good  lady 
seems  not  quite  in  a  state  to  bear  much  additional  loss 
of  strength.  This  evening  I  will  send  an  especial  mes- 
senger with  an  electuary,  of  which  I  had  the  prescrip- 
tion lately  from  the  surgeon  of  a  Spanish  ship.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  well  enough  to  do  anything— to 
ride  after  the  hounds  if  we  please,  Captain  Trevylyan, 
in  a  week  or  two.  A  generous  diet,  and,  above  all, 
cheerful  conversation  such  as,  I  am  sure  (he  concluded, 
making  a  bow  to  me),  cannot  fail,  my  dear  young  lady, 
with  you  for  the  nurse.  Above  all,  cheerfulness.  The 
first  and  last  ingredient  in  all  my  prescriptions  is  cheer- 
fulness. Life  is  not  long  enough,  with  all  our  science, 
Mr.  Trevylyan ;  with  all  our  science,  life  is  not  long 
enough  for  care." 

And  the  rosy  doctor  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
cheerily  away,  leaving  Father,  Betty,  and  me  in  very 
difierent  states  of  mind. 

"  A  very  sensible  man,"  said  Father ;  "  a  veiy  skDful 
and  penetrating  man.  Kitty,  you  see,  we  must  cheer 
up." 

And  going  up  to  Mother's  bedside,  he  said, — 

"  My  dear,  the  doctor  gives  us  the  most  cheering  ac- 
counts. In  a  few  days  you  will  be  as  usual;  indeed, 
perhaps,  better  than  ever.  It  really  seems  quite  a  bless- 
ing, Kitty,"  he  said  to  me,  as  he  took  his  long-delayed 
breakfast,  "  that  your  mother  had  this  little  attack.  It 
may  be  her  restoration,  quite  her  restoration.  That 
doctor  has  such  a  quantity  of  life  in  him  he  seems  to 
put  it  into  his  patients." 

—  But  Betty  took  a  very  different  view,  and  a  very 
gloomy  one.  She  would  do  nothing  but  shake  her  head 
ominously,  except  when  she  launched  out  into  an  attack 
on  the  medicine  recommended  by  the  Spanish  doctor, 
who,  she  hod  little  doubt,  was  sent  expressly  by  the  Po})e 
or  the  King  of  Spain  to  murder  as  many  English  folks 
as  he  could  in  a  quiet  way.  "Not,"  she  concluded, 
"that  I  think  medicine  has  much  to  do  with  poor 
dear  missis,  one  way  or  the  other." 

So  I  went  back  to  Mother's  chamber  to  look  as  cheer- 
ful as  I  could,  with  my  heart  full  of  a  terrible  dread,  of 
which  Betty's  tokens  were  but  the  echoes. 

All  day  the  flush  in  Mother's  face  deepened,  and  no 
effort  of  mine  could  keep  her  from  talking  with  an  eager 
rapidity  quite  unlike  herself,  of  having  Jack  back  to  us, 
and  how  bright  we  would  make  the  old  home  for  him. 
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and  how  this  was  the  tumiDg-point,  and  all  would  soon 
be  well  "  For  you  know  it  is  not  too  late,  Kitty>**  she 
kept  saying.    "  It  is  never  too  late." 

Father  kept  restlessly  hovering  about  the  honse  all 
day,  occasionally  coming  in  with  a  gentle  step,  and  say- 
ing some  pleasant  word  to  her.  And  at  meals,  those 
desolate  meals,  he  repeatedly  said  to  me, — 

"  You  must  not  be  so  anxious,  chDd.  You  have  seen 
so  little  of  illness.  You  take  on  too  much.  The  doctor 
said  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  any  one  who  understands 
the  matter,  nothing  in  the  least  alarming ;  and  when- 
ever I  go  in,  Kitty,  she  is  quite  cheery,  Kitty,  quite 
cheery.    There  is  nothing  to  be  anxious  about." 

And  then  he  would  rise  with  his  food  scarcely  tasted, 
and  go  to  the  door  and  whistle  for  Trusty,  and  come 
back  in  a  minute  to  assure  me,  with  more  vehemence 
than  ever,  there  was  nothing  to  be  anxious  about,  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  to  beg  me  to  keep  up  heart,  and 
look  very  cheery  in  Mother's  chamber. 

But  when,  as  night  came  on.  Mother's  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  brighter  and  larger  than  ever,  and  her  utterance 
more  rapid,  and  at  last  instead  of  those  sanguine  eager 
plans  about  Jack,  she  began  to  talk  as  eagerly  about  all 
kinds  of  trifles,  and  at  length  I  crept  out  to  tell  Father 
I  was  sure  she  was  not  better,  and  he  came  in,  and  she 
asked  him  eager  rapid  questions  about  things  she  did 
not  care  about  in  the  least,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  anguish  which  came  over  his  face. 

"  Oh,  Kitty,"  he  said  when  I  came  down  afterwards 
and  found  him  sitting  by  the  untasted  supper  with  his 
face  in  his  hands,  "  Oh,  Kitty,  I  have  killed  her !" 

After  that  we  were  obUged  to  keep  him  away  from  her 
room.  His  presence  seemed  'to  excite  her  so  painfully. 
Again  and  again,  when  I  left  the  room  for  anything 
during  that  night,  I  found  him  standing  listening  at  the 
door  with  hushed  breath,  and  a  face  haggard  and  sunken 
as  if  he  had  been  watching  for  nights. 

It  was  a  dreadful  time,  Mothei^s  dear  gentle  voice 
raised  to  that  unnatural  eager  tone,  saying  things  that 
were  no  thoughts  of  hers,  demanding  replies  to  all  kinds 
of  wild  questions,— with  the  knowledge  that  that  other 
dear  despairing  face  was  watching  at  the  door  outside, 
and  that  every  one  of  those  quick  unnatural  tones  was 
piercing  his  heart 

In  the  morning  when  I  came  out  of  the  room,  ho  was 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  with  Trusty  sitting 
bolt  upright  beside  him.  Father  laid  his  hand  on  my 
slioulder  with  questioning  looks,  which  he  did  not  to  dare 
piit  in  words,  while  the  poor  faithful  old  dog  licked  my 
hand  with  a  little  perplexed  whine.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  old  kind  familiar  ways  which  broke  the 
spell  of  unnatural  calm  to  which  the  excitement  had 
kept  me  strained,  and  I' laid  my  head  on  Fathers 
shoulder  and  wept. 

"  Poor  little  Kitty,"  he  said,  "my  poor  little  maid !" 
and  w&went  down  to  the  hall  tcgether,  while  Betty  stayed 
in  Mother's  room. 


After  that  Betty  took  us  aUin  hand,  and  itig 
suppose  the  most  capable  people  always  wHl  ft 
when  there  is  a  storm,  and  every  one  feels  in  di 

I  made  a  faint  proposition  that  we  ahoold  sei 
for  the  doctor,  chiefly  because  I  thought  the 
fetch  him  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Father. 

But  Father's  confidence  in  the  cheery  man's 
broken,  and  Betty  decidedly  prohibited  any  sud 
tion. 

''  There  be  strange  tales,"  she  said,  "  of  f( 
live  on  the  lives  of  other  folks.  I  don't  say '. 
them  altogether,  but  I  can't  abide  his  double  < 
his  round  fat  face ;  nor  I  believe  can  Missis." 

"  But  the  ride  might  do  Father  good,"  I  siu( 

"  I  don't  see  folks  have  any  right  to  go  im] 
grown-up  people  as  if  they  were  babies,"  sal 
''  Poor  dear  Missis  was  too  much  that  way  herse! 
and  if  Master  mustn't  go  into  the  room,  and 
kept  from  hovering  about  the  door  like  a  ghost 
thing  is  to  make  him  of  some  use." 

So  Father  was  appointed  carrier ;  and  now 
time,  it  was  as  diflicult  to  bear  as  Mothei^s  ir 
words  to  see  him  creeping  up  and  down  stain 
his  shoes,  carrying  little  cups  and  trays  as  Is 
as  if  they  had  been  tons  weight,  with  his  effoi 
let  a  drop  be  spilt  or  a  spoon  jingle. 

Betty's  treatment  was  very  simple.    She 
Mother  have  what  she  liked,  and  do  whai 
thought  would  make  her  most  comfortable. 

"  It's  my  belief  thei/  know  oft-times,  Mrs.  K 
said  to  me  mysteriously,  "  what's  good  for  the 
if  not,  God  Almighty  only  can  keep  the  life 
us,  and  in  my  opinion  we've  no  right  to  m^ 
more  wretched  then  they  need  be." 

Therefore,  contrary  to  all  rules  I  ever  heard 
dear  Mother  seemed  oppressed  for  breath.  Bet 
the  window  and  let  the  sweet  fi^esh  air  in,  and 
complained  of  thirst  Betty  brought  her  cool  fre 

Oil  the  third  night  she  insisted  on  sending 
Father  to  bed. 

"  You  can't  work  miracles,  my  dear,"  she  si 
the  Almighty  doesn't  see  fit  to  work  them  no 
And  if  you  sit  up  gazing  at  Missis  another  ni{ 
be  as  bad  as  she  is,  and  that'll  be  more  of  i 
than  I  can  manage." 

So  at  last,  on  the  condition  that  I  she 
Mother  all  to  myself  on  the  following  night,  wl 
rested,  and  with  the  solemn  promise  that 
be  called  instantly  if  Mother  asked  for  me, 
my  chamber. 

How  hard  it  was  to  turn  from  those  de«r  i 
unconscious  eyes !  To  close  the  door  between 
like  rolling  the  stone  before  a  sepulchre.  I  sh 
turned  back  by  as  irresistible  an  attraction  as  1 
draws  a  poor  bird  with  clipped  wings  down  to 
from  which  it  struggles,  but  for  the  knowledg 
opening  of  the  door  made  that  fragile  frame 
tremble,  and  how  eageily  she  looked  iot  iliM 
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lething  any  sound  seemed  always  to  rouse  her  to  ex- 
1  I  did  not  expect  to  sleep  for  a  moment, 
fet  after  I  had  laid  down  and  had  begun  a  prayer  for 
ither,  comforting  myself  with  the  thought  I  could  help 
r  in  that  way,  the  next  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was 
)  quiet  dawn  stealing  up  through  my  casement,  and 
xmnd,  not  in  my  ears,  but  in  my  heart,  of  these  words, 
Itkall  7iot  die  hU  ^/ve,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 

[  rose  up  and  looked  around  towards  the  window, 
vjtiiing  was  so  still  in  that  sacred  calm  of  early 
fning,  that  I  think  it  would  not  have  surprised  me 
atch  the  glistening  of  the  white  garment  of  an  angel 
og  up  through  the  still  pure  air  beyond  the  old  thorn, 
food  the  old  elms,  beyond  the  green  hill,  beyond  that 
I  grey  cloud  into  the  pure  light  of  the  dawn,  pure  as 
ilitreamed  through  the  gates  of  pearl. 
Bot  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  nothing  to  tell 
me  whisper  that  was  which  was  echoing  softly  through 
r  heart  when  I  woke. 

lor  it  was  a  Voice,  I  am  sure,  a  heart  and  spirit 
■king  to  mine  ;  so  distinct,  so  outside  me  were  the 
•is,  and  yet  so  mysteriously  within, 
ftej  lingered  in  my  heart  with  a  power  beyond  that 
m^  music,  and  filled  it  with  an  unspeakable  rapture 
crim  and  peace. 

B»Ii06e  and  dressed,  and  said  my  morning-prayers, 
ling  out  of  my  open  window. 
Hkw  words  seemed  to  have  taken  all  fluttering  and 
Djing  haste  and  terror  from  me. 
I  Mid  to  myself,— 

1*1  will  not  be  superstitious— I  will  not  build  my  hopes 
Jisu,  or  omens,  or  even  on  these  words.  Oh,  my 
l&oiir,  my  Father,  I  will  build  on  nothing  but  Thy 
But  yet  I  will  not  put  away  the  comfort  of  those 
from  me.  They  are  Thy  words,  and  whatever 
ithcj  mean,  they  mean  love.  And  I  will  lean— I 
do  lean  and  rest  my  whole  heart  and  soul 
n  Thee." 
ncmed  to  me  as  if  my  whole  being  had  been  bathed 
f^  living  water,  when  I  went  back  to  Mother's 
'f  so  fresh  it  felt,  and  strong.  At  the  door  stood 
listening  as  if  he  had  been  there  long.  I  stood 
him  some  words  of  comfort.  And  when 
the  door  so  noiselessly  that  Betty  did  not  turn 
and  crept  to  Mother's  bedside,  she  looked  at  me. 
into  my  eyes,  with  quiet  conscious  love,  she 
oat  her  thin  hand  and  laid  it  in  mine ;  and 
I.M  I  sat  down  and  held  it  in  both  mine— afraid  to 
ir  too  much  of  what  I  felt — the  feeble  grasp  re- 
|d|  her  Ineathing  came  and  went,  evenly,  softly,  as  a 
n  It  was  the  soft  even  breathing  of  sleep. 
jjf^ tieptVD.  tmtil  dawn  had  deepened  into  day,  and 
fkt  many  coloured  changes  by  which  the  hours  are 
liittited  and  distinguished  from  each  other  when  the 
'ft  OBW,  had  passed  hito  the  changeless  radiance  of 
^j,  and  there  was  nothing  left  by  which  to  mark 
tfaDe,  but  my  own  hopes,  counting  every  minute  of 


such  repose  as  a  priceless  treasure;  and  my  fears  for 
Father  watching,  ignorant  of  all,  at  that  closed  door. 

At  length  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  Betty  who  had 
been  watching  her,  as  still  and  silent  as  I  had  been,  rose 
and  brought  her  some  jelly. 

And  then  she  asked  for  Father. 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  call  him.  As  soon  as 
the  words  had  left  her  lips  the  door  opened  without  a 
sound,  and  his  poor  haggard  face  appeared,  inquiring 
with  mute  touching  looks  what  he  ought  to  do. 

I  rose  and  led  him  to  the  bedside. 

Mother  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  Dear,  I  shall  get  well." 

As  he  had  been  so  often  enjoined  by  Betty,  he  tried 
hard  not  to  betray  his  feelings,  but  just  to  look  quietly 
pleased,  as  if  it  was  just  what  he  had  hoped,  and  to  say 
some  easy,  cheering,  natural  words.  But  the  quiet  look 
was  quite  a  failure  from  his  poor  sunkon  eyes,  and  with 
the  attempt  at  th€  cheering  word,  his  quivering  lips 
failed  altogether,  and  with  one  passionate  sob  he  sought 
to  withdraw  his  hand  from  hers  and  leave  the  room. 

But  she  laid  her  other  hand  on  his,  and  he  had  no 
rcsouroe  but  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  bow  his  face  over 
her  hands,  and  weep  like  a  child. 

Betty  lifted  up  her  hands  in  horror,  but  when  she 
tried  to  speak,  her  voice  failed  too ;  so  she  turned  away, 
and  I  knelt  down  by  Father,  and  in  a  few  minutes  led 
him  gently  away. 

It  was  not  till  Mother  was  sleeping  again,  and  we  were 
in  the  hall  together,  and  Betty  brought  in  the  supper, 
or  whatever  that  nondescript  meal  might  be  caUed,  which 
was  our  first  and  last  that  day,  that  she  recovered  her 
self-command  enough  to  say  in  answer  to  an  apologetic 
remark  of  Father's  concerning  his  disturbing  Mother,^- 

"  Well,  Master,  I  don't  see  that  there's  much  to  choose 
between  us  all  as  to  that  matter ;  it  is  no  doing  of  ours, 
and  w^ve  nothing  to  boast  of,  if  the  Almighty  has 
seen  fit  to  work  a  miracle;  for  that  it  is  a  miracle  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt.  There  have  been  signs  and  tokens 
enough  to  prepare  anybody  for  another  dro^vniug  of  the 
world,  and  we've  all  done  our  best  to  kill  her;  and 
there's  Missis  sleeping  as  innocent  and  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb!" 

Sweet  hallowed  nights  of  hopeful  watching,  when  I  lay 
awake  till  I  heard  her  breathing  fall  into  the  even 
cadences  of  sleep,  and  woke  to  hand  some  little  nourish- 
ing draught  or  refreshing  drink  to  her,  and  to  hear  her 
dear  voice  murmur  thanks,  or  perha|»s  some  sweet  old 
verses  of  gratitude  from  her  beloved  George  neri>ert. 

Then  those  delicious  days  of  her  gradually  returning 
strength !  To  watch  day  by  day  the  precious  httle  stejis 
of  recovery !  It  was  like  watching  the  leaves  open,  and 
the  flowers  in  spring,  each  day  being  a  new  delight ; 
only  the  life  whose  precious  tide  was  slowly  rising  thus 
from  point  to  point,  was  no  unconscious  flocd  of  natural 
growth — it  was  Mother's  life  ! 

Then  that  first  Sunday  when  she  was  lifted  into  her 
own  little  porch  closet,  and  laid  on  the  couch  by  the 
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window !  She  had  insisted  on  being  lifted  there  in  the 
morning,  and  that  all  but  Betty  should  go  to  church ; 
she  had  wanted  Betty  also  to  accompany  us,  but  no 
authority  in  the  house  readied  to  that. 

As  I  left  her,  she  broke  out  again  into  Herbert 
(which  is  her  music),  murmuring, — 

**  Clirlst  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  p^round. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 
Who  want  herbe  for  their  wound. 

Thoa  ait  a  day  of  mirth : 

And  where  the  weelc-dajrt  trail  agroond. 
Thy  flifrht  is  hi^hur,  as  thy  birth : 

Oh,  let  me  taice  thee  at  one  boimd. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seren  to  seven : 
Till  that  we  botli,  being  tossed  ttom  eailh. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  hearen." 

With  such  holy  strains  echoing  in  our  ears,  and  such 
gratitude  in  our  hearts,  a  veiy  happy  walk  was  Father's 
and  mine  to  chiuxh  that  Sunday,  across  the  corn- 
fields, with  the  little  waves  dashing  against  the  rocks  far 
below. 

And  very  real  and  living  were  the  prayers,  and 
thanksgivings,  and  responses  of  the  service.  They 
seemed  just  as  if  they  were  a  new  song,  made  expressly 
for  Father  and  me  that  morning. 

As  we  returned.  Father  said  to  me  confidentially, — 

"Kitty,  do  you  understand  that  poetry  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's?'' 

I  said,  « I  thought  I  did,  and  that  I  liked  it" 

"You  do!"  replied  Father  despondingly ;  "well,  I 
suppose  all  really  religious  people  do.  But  I  never 
could." 

When  I  sat  by  Mother  in  the  quiet  afternoon,  I  told 
her  something  of  what  Father  had  said,  and  she  told  me 
how  it  had  gladdened  her  as  she  lay  there  to  hear  Betty 
singing  hymns  in  her  dear  old  cracked  voice^  as  she 
went  fl^ut  her  work. 

"I  am  afraid,  Kitty,"  she  said,  "I  have  been  too 
dainty  about  words  and  forms.  The  holy  angels  no 
doubt  do  not  need  the  delicate  .spices  of  quaint  fancies, 
to  make  the  true  prayers  and  praises  of  the  poorest 
sweet  as  incense  to  them.  I  felt  it  to-day  as  I  lay  here, 
and  found  the  smell  of  the  dewy  grass,  and  the  new 
mown  hay,  sweeter  than  any  perfume,  and  the  sound  of 
Betty's  Wesleyan  hymns  sweet  as  the  singing  of  a 
cathedral  choir.  Yet  still,"  she  added  smiling,  "my 
own  thoughts  flowed  back  into  the  channel  of  old  Her- 
bert's poetry,  and  I  sang  in  my  heart, — 

joy,  my  life,  my  crown ! 

My  heart  was  meaning  all  the  day; 

Somewhat  it  fam  would  say : 
AnrI  still  it  runneth  mntterlng  up  and  down. 
With  only  this,  *3IyJoy,  my  life,  my  crown/  " 

And  when  Father  joined  us,  she  made  me  read  to  him 
the  hymn,-r 

*'  0  dreadful  Juntlce,  what  a  flight  and  terror 
Wast  thoQofold, 
When  sin  and  error 
Did  show  and  sliape  thy  looks  to  me. 
And  through  their  glass  discolour  thee! 
He  that  did  but  look  up  was  proud  and  bold. 


But  now  that  Christ's  pore  raU  preMnta  the  ri^ 
I  see  no  fears : 
Thy  hand  is  white, 
Thy  scales  like  backets  wbld&  attend. 
And  interchangeably  descend. 
Lifting  to  hearen  from  this  well  of  loan. 

For  where  before  thou  still  didst  call  oo  jne, 
Xow  I  still  touch 
And  harp  on  thee, 
God's  promises  hath  made  thee  mine 
Why  shonid  I  Justice  now  decline? 
Against  me  there  is  none:  but  for  me  much** 

Father  endeavoured  to  looked  pleased,  bu 
see  that  he  was  much  perplexed.  Nor  was  i 
fulness  restored  until  I  repeated  to  him,  at 
request,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  hymn, — 

"  Hark!  a  voice  divides  tlie  sky  : 

Happy  are  the  faithful  dead. 
In  the  Lord  who  sweetly  die; 

They  from  all  their  toils  are  freed. 
Them  the  Spirit  hath  decUred 

Blest,  nnutterably  blest : 
Jesus  is  their  great  Reward, 

Jesus  is  their  endless  llest. 

Followed  by  their  works  they  go 

Wliere  their  Head  hath  gone  before: 
Reconciled  by  grace  below, 

Grace  had  opened  Mercy's  door: 
Justified  through  fisith  alone. 

Here  they  knew  their  sins  forgiven:  • 
Here  they  laid  their  burden  down. 

Hallowed,  and  made  meet  fur  heaven. 

Who  can  now  lament  the  lot 

Of  a  saint  in  Christ  deceased? 
Let  the  world,  who  know  us  not. 

Call  us  hopeless  and  unbii^t : 
When  from  floah  tlie  ^Irit  free. 

Hastens  homeward  to  return, 
Mortals  cry,  *  A  m»n  is  dead  *— 

Angels  sing,  *  A  child  Is  bom/  ** 

In  the  evening,  when  Father  and  I  were 
asked  me  what  I  thought  Mr.  Herbert  mean' 
poetry. 

I  repeated  to  him  the  text,  "Whom  God 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  1 
that  HE  might  be  just,  and  the  jnstifier  of  bim 
lieveth  on  Jesus."  "  I  suppose  that  is  what  Mr 
meant,  Father,"  I  said. 

"  Then  if  he  meant  that,"  replied  Path* 
testily,  "why  couldn't  he  say  it?  Beligion 
and  riddles  are  good  in  their  way,  but  I  don'i 
good  of  mixing  them  up  together.  I  shall 
able  to  understand  the  pleasure  of  twisting  tl 
texts  into  a  puzzle  for  the  sake  of  untwist 
again.  It's  rather  hard  on  me,  Kitty,  for  I 
more  pains  than  I  can  tell  to  like  that  tM 
Mother's  sake.  However,  Mr.  Charles  Weil 
a  great  friend  to  me,  with  his  hymns.  Ifs 
mercy  for  me  that  I've  fallen  on  times  when  a 
hear  sermons  as  easy  to  make  out  as  commandi 
and  religious  poetry  as  plain  as  prose." 

I  little  thought  that  hymn  of  Herbert's  iroo 
ceme  into  use  as  an  apology  for  Mother. 
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le  Monday  after  that  Sunday  which  was  such  a 
b  high  day  to  us,  Betty,  coming  down  in  the  dusk, 
going  to  the  dairy,  fell  over  the  stable-bucket,  which 
!r  had  left  in  the  way,  and  broke  her  leg.  The 
louth  doctor  came  at  once  and  set  it,  and  says  it  is 
it  all  a  difficult  or  serious  case, 
it  Betty,  never  having  had  an  illness  which  pre- 
ed  her  moving  about  in  her  life,  grimly  sets  the 
ry  doctor  at  defiance,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that 
8  dying. 

knd  it*8  a  comfort  to  me,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said  to 
his  evening,  *'  to  think  I  am.  Leastways  a  comfort 
)me  ways.  It'll  be  a  warning  to  Roger  as  long  as 
ives,  that's  one  thing ;  for  if  Fve  told  him  once 
t  leaving  that  bucket  in  the  way,  and  said  it  would 
lie  death  of  some  one,  I've  told  him  so  scores  of 
8;  and  now  he'll  see  that  I  told  him  the  truth.  That 
e  thing,  Mrs.  Kitty;  and  another  is  the  signs  and 
08.  They'll  all  be  made  plain,— the  pulling  of 
,  the  howling  of  the  dog,  poor  fool,  and  all.  And 
mortal  glad,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  continued,  "  that  it's 
ifter  all,  and  not  Missis."  Here  her  voice  faltered, 
she  hesitated  a  minute  before  she  went  on,  and 
,  **  I  may  as  well  speak  out,  Mrs.  Kitty.  It's  my 
and  maybe  you  won't  be  troubled  witli  me  or  my 
I  much  longer.  Fm  mortal  glad  it's  me  and  not 
Bi,  Mrs.  Kitty,  because  of  the  assurance,  the  inward 
tu  in  the  heart.  I  got  it,  my  dear,  last  year.  And 
day  when  Missis  was  ill,  poor  lamb,  and  I  asked 
she  said  she  hadn't  So  it's  better  I  should  be 
n  first" 

t  first  I  felt  a  flush  of  indignant  surprise  that  Betty 
1  possibly  think  herself  more  ready  to  go  to  heaven 
Mother;  but  gentler  thoughts  came  as  soon  as  I 
mI  at  the  poor,  kind,  rugged  face,  down  which  a 
iears  were  trickling  slowly,  not  I  knew  from  pain ; 
I  said  as  steadily  as  I  could,  "  Betty,  you  surely 
;  mean  that  you  are  more  fit  to  meet  God  than 
icris!" 

If y  dear,"  she  said,  "  if  s  the  inward  witness.  Poor 
Missis,  when  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  Fm  not  even 
if  she  knew  what  I  meant  If  s  God's  gift,  my 
,  and  he  gives  freely  to  the  poorest  sinners.  Better 
Missis !  I  might  as  well  think  Fm  better  than  an 
L  But  I've  got  to  feel  that  my  sins  are  forgiven, 
ear,  and  Fm  afraid  Missis  has  not.  And  there's 
okeDS ;  so,  if  the  Almighty  would  take  me  instead 
r, — Fm  a  cross,  cantankerous  old  woman,  my  dear, 
tff,  and  can  never  look  for  anything  but  quite  an 
r-place  in  heaven  if  the  Lord  spares  me  ever  so 

So  Fd  as  lief  go  at  once." 
en  as  I  looked  at  her  as  she  turned  her  face  away 
le  the  tears,  like  an  old  Spartan  as  she  is,  my  whole 
bowed  down  before  her,  and  I  would  have  knelt 

i  would  have  died  for  any  of  us  with  joy,  to  gain  us 


time  to  be  made  more  ready  for  heaven,  or  to  win  us  a 
higher  place  there. 

For  some  time  I  could  scarcely  speak.  And  then  I 
remembered  that  hymn  of  Herbert's  on  God's  justice, 
and  said  part  of  it  to  Betty  (explaining  as  I  went),  where 
he  says  to  Justice, — 

"  For  where  before  tliou  still  dtdst  call  on  roe, 

Now  I  still  touch 

And  harp  on  thee, 
God*s  promises  have  made  thee  m'.ne : 
Why  should  I  Justice  now  decline? 
Ap^inst  me  there  la  none,  but  for  me  much." 

And  I  told  her  how  dear  Mother's  eyes  had  glistened  as 
she  listened  to  those  words. 

"  Is  not  that  assurance  of  being  accepted  by  God  ?"  I 
said. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Kitt5',"  said  Betty,  "  it  do  sound  cruel 
like  it  And  I  suppose  the  Almighty  must  allow 
folks  to  say  things  in  their  own  way ;  and  if  it  isn't  as 
plain  as  might  be, — ^it  isn't  given  to  every  one  to  speak 
plain, — and  the  Lord  can  understand,— Mrs.  Kitty,  my 
dear,  ihe  Almighty  can  understand,  no  doubt.  I  do 
think  sometimes  we  are  all  like  lisping  babes  before 
him ;  and  if  we  don't  always  make  out  other  folk's 
lispings.  He  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  and  no  doubt  He  can. 
No  doubt  He  stoops  down  and  listens  tUl  He  does  make 
it  all  out ;  and  by  and  by,  no  doubt.  He'll  teach  us  all  to 
speak  plainer,  so  that  we  may  understand  each  other. 
Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,"  she  concluded,  wiping  her  eyes 
in  a  candid  way  with  a  corner  of  the  sheet,  "  you've 
given  me  wonderful  comfort,— wonderful  comfort,  and 
the  Almighty  bless  you  for  it,  my  dear." 

"  And  so,  Betty,  you  mustn't  die  yet',"  I  said,  smooth- 
ing back  a  wandering  lock  of  her  gi'ey  hair  which  was 
falling  over  her  eyes ;  "  you  must  do  your  best  to  get 
well.    We  can't  spare  you,  any  of  us,  for  a  long  time." 

**  Thaf  s  as  the  Almighty  pleases,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
*^  we  can  all  be  spared  a  deal  easier  than  we  like  to 
think  when  his  time  comes.  But  there  be  the  cows,  and 
the  pigs,  and  the  poultry,  and  the  butter,  and  it  would 
be  a  trial  to  leave  the  beasts  and  fowls,  poor  fools, 
to  nobody  but  Roger.  I  don't  deny  that  it  would ; 
not  but  that  he  means  well,  and  didn't  set  that 
bucket  on  purpose  to  break  my  leg,  poor  soul,  Fve  no 
doubt,  and  all  folks  can't  be  blessed  with  brains. 
But  if  I  do  get  over  it,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  concluded, 
"  don't  you  ever  say  it  was  the  doctor,  for  I  couldn't 
abide  it ;  and  if  anything  could  have  killed  me  it  would 
have  been  his  grinning  face,  clucking  and  chuckling 
away  like  an  old  hen  when  he  was  nigh  driving  me 
mazed  with  the  pain.  If  I  do  get  well,  it  will  be 
the  Almighty,  my  dear,— the  Almighty,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Kitty.  I  only  hope,  my  dear,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head  ominously,  "  you're  not  bom  to  trouble,  for  surely 
the  Lord  gives  you  a  wonderful  gift  of  cheering  and 
nursing  folk,  and  the  Almighty  don't  most  times  give 
his  gifts  in  vain." 
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that  a  poor  wonn  of  the  dust  eta  mj  or  do. 
be  done  at  oil  in  reipect  to  him,  it  muct  be  iiy 
inork.  Such  blupbemj  is  ioUeed  an  audadoni 
to  injure  the  Spirit  him^,  although  in  thii 
be  Buccessfii! ;  but  it  ma;  Bac<:eed,— and  oh  ho 
does  succeed,— in  iojuring  and  hiodering  hit 
work  upon  the  souls  of  men ;  and  by  this  raa 
these  souls  are  left  to  sure  destmction.  Auc 
would  appear,  as  an  JDevitable  condusioii 
veiy  nature  of  bUspheni;  in  its  proper  accept* 
that  is  truly  "  the  bhuphem;  against  the  Uol; 
nhich  eficctuallf  hinders  his  work  of  grace,  ai 
him  finally  away  from  the  sinner's  soul. 

We  cannot  conceive  anything  else  than  this 
true  meaning  of  this  expression,  a»  used  in  the 
under  exposition.  In  that  connection,  it  crod 
a  mere  pro&niug  of  the  name  of  Qod  the  Bpit 
were  it  su,  it  wonid  imply,  coLtrary  to  all  f 
that  the  name  and  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
august  than  those  of  the  Father  and  of  tbe  S 
equal  glory  of  the  three  persons  of  tbe  blessa 
must  doubtless  cease,  if  the  breach  of  tbe  tl 
mandment,  in  reference  to  one  of  these  pen 
heinous  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon, 
breach,  in  reference  to  the  other  tiro,  may  be 
We  cannot  adopt  as  interpretation  of  onr 
words  that  would  land  us  in  such  an  absurdil 
Nay,  ne  are  eirpressly  excluded  from  it  on 
ground,  vben  ire  find  the  grossest  probnity  ig 
Holy  Spirit  plainly  declared  to  be  a  pardonabl 
in  those  very  Scriptures  of  trath  which  he  hi 
spired.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  b 
ouslj  profane  than  the  offer  of  Simon  Magna  ( 
18, 19),  to  bargain  for  and  buy  the  Holy  Oba 
the  gift  of  Qod  might  be  purchased  with  mon 
an;  marketable  commodity  ?  And  yet,  in  this 
case,  we  find  the  apostle  Peter  urging  the  blsi 
sorcerer  to  repentance  and  prayer,  "If  pa 
thought  of  thine  heart  may  ht forgiven  Ihtt," 
i!  this  blasphemy  be  pardonable,  as  Peter  plsi 
it  must  be  the  other  kind  of  blasphemy,  ain 
pounded,  which  is  unpardonable,  as  declared  in 
by  Peter's  Lord, 

This  case  of  tbe  sorcerer  is  also  valuable  to 
sent  purpose,  as  serving  to  explain  the  peculiirl 
of  one  of  the  passages  under  review.  His  bla^ 
"speaking  a  woni"  against  the  Holy  Ghoit 
is  obserrable  that  Matthew,  in  reporting  W 


ow  look  a  little  more  narrowly  at  the 
text  itself,  having  seen  the  strong  light 
'  which  these  previous  considerations  con- 
ccntrate  upon  it. 
And  it  appears  to  be  suffidently  ohvi- 
'  oas,in  the  firstploce,  thattheSaviourdoes 
not  here  charge  it  home  upon  tlie  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  to  whom  he  spoke,  that 
they  had  already  sinned  all  mercy  away.  He  wsxns 
tliera  of  their  being  in  imminent  danger  of  doing  it,— 
not  of  their  baviug  actually  done  it.  For  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  bUsphemj  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
and  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  laying  down  the 
('.octrine  before  us,  was  their  assertion  "  ho  hath  Beel- 
zebub, and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  cast«tli  he  out 
devils."  Now,  this  assertion  was  prominently  dishon- 
ouring to  Christ  himself :  its  mo^t  con.;picuous  feature 
was  blasphemy  againM  the  Son, — not  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  And,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  tras  continually  testify- 
iug  to  these  ijcribes  and  Pharisees  that  he  was  tbe  Son 
of  man,  they  must  have  understood,  and  we  ore  un- 
avoidably led  to  boderstand,  his  words  in  tbe  text  to 
nean,  that  this  their  impious  calumny  against  him  was 
pardonable,  wheit  he  says,  "  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word 
agaiiul  Vie  Son  of  man.  it  shall  ho  forgiven  him."  He 
does  not  fail  to  characterize  tiiat  calumny  ss  a  most 
fearful  and  presumptuous  sin  ;  but  still  he  tells  them, 
and  meant  to  tell  them,  of  mercy  for  the  forgiveness  of 
it.  Yea,  and  his  thus  telling  tbem  of  men?  is  all  the 
more  solemn,  by  his  proceeding  so  alanniugly  to  warn 
then  against  sinning  that  mercy  away  ;  for  he  would 
seem  to  speak  of  that  awful  issue  as  a  thing  fiUan  and 
not  past,  when  he  adds,  "  But  he  that  ihatl  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Uhost  hath  never  forgiveness." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  distinctive  name 
given  to  this  offence  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  "n'n," 
but  "  blatphtmy."  All  the  three  Evangelists,  in  report' 
ing  the  words  of  our  Lord,  seem  to  he  anxiously  careful 
to  bring  this  dearly  before  us :  indeed,  the  phraseology 
in  Matthew  and  in  Mark  is  so  stadiously  and  precisely 
indicative  of  this,  as  t«  imply  that  the  character  of  the 
offence  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  to  be  seen,  not  in  the 
.general  characterof  "  mm,"  but  in  the  iieculiar  character 
of  "  bUuphemij."  Now,  "  to  blaspheme  "  any  one  pro- 
perly signifies  to  tptak  hurifullj/  of  him ;  and  the  effect 
of  such  blasphemy  is,  of  consequence,  injury  to  the 
person  blasphemed.  But  it  is  very  manifest  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  penonally  injured  by  anything 
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an  the  other  Evangelists  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  puts 
B  import  of  it  in  ttvo  distinct  lights.    Like  the  others, 

characterizes  the  unpardonable  ofifence  as  "blas- 
eiuy*'  (ver.  31);— but  then  he  also  describes  it  (vcr. 
)  as  the  crime  of  him  who  *'  speaketh  against  the 
>1y  Ghost"  And  let  it  be  remarked  that  he  uses 
IS  simple  expression,  **  speaketh  "  instead  of  the  com- 
und  expression  "  speaketh  a  word^^  employed  in  the 
evious  clause  in  reference  to  sins  that  may  bo  for- 
ven.  There  is  surely  a  purpose  in  this ;  and  the  pur- 
Me  is  made  all  the  more  apparent,  when  we  find  that 
oke  also,  in  his  parallel  record  (ver.  10),  advisedly  con- 
radistingnishes  between  ''speaking  a  word"  and 
blaspheming.*'  And  doubtless  we  are  thus  instructed 
hat  the  unpardonable  blaspliemy  is  not  necessarily 
ommitted  by  him  who  "speaketh  a  word^^  against  the 
loly  Qhost,  but  by  him  who  "  speaketh  "  against  Him ; 
-that  is,  by  him  who  continues  speaking  against  and 
pposing  the  spirit  of  grace,  until  the  opposition  is 
rowned  with  fatal  success. 

And  6n  yet  another  ground  it  must  be  so ;  because, 
fmerc  resistance  to  the  Holy  Spirit  were  an  act  in  it- 
df  unpar JonaUe,  no  soul  whatever  could  be  saved ;  for 
here  are  none,  either  among  the  saints  on  earth  or 
nong  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  wlio  have  not  much 
nd  often  resisted  liis  gracious  strivings.  It  is  a  blessed 
^^  that  he  beareth  in  great  long-suffering  with  the 
otmter-strivings  of  men,  leading  captive  at  last  many 

•  poor  8onl  that  has  stoutly,  daringly,  and  long  stood 
ut  igainst  him.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  case  of  every 
inner  would  be  desperate  indeed.  But  it  is  an  alami- 
^Q  truth  that  there  is  a  limit  to  such  forbearance ;  and 
^  is  just  this  alarm  which  the  Saviour  sounds  forth  so 
^ly  in  the  text.  He  would  thus  declare  to  us  the 
*>e  of  those  despisers  of  grace,  to  each  of  whom  the 
Wt, after  much  resisted  striving,  shall  say,  "He  is 
«ned  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone"  (IIos.  iv.  17).  He 
'^^old  thus  reiterate  the  awful  trutli  whicli  the  un- 
^geablc  Ood  proclaimed  to  sinners  before  the  flood, 
^  which  he  rings  in  the  ears  of  sinners  stilJ,  "  My 
Vrit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man"  (Gen.  vi.  3). 
3e  Would  thus  depict  the  miserable  fate  of  those  who, 
'^CMise  they  are  determined  to  have  it  so,  shall  be  given 
ip  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  hearts*  lusts,  and  left 

•  ^t  the  ihiit  of  their  own  devices. 

In  every  view,  therefore,  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
*iK>ges  we  are  attempting  to  explain,  it  seems  impos- 
"^  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  direct  import  of 
^  tmth  taught  in  them  by  our  Lord  is,  in  substance, 
'lis,  Beware  lest  ye  blaspheme  and  resist  the  Holy 
'^,  at  ye  now  blaspheme  and  resist  me;  for,  if  so 

•  <fo,  your  iniquities  ct^n  never  be  forgiven  you,  Ob- 
^^  the  nature  of  the  unpardonable  blasphemy  is 
^y  indicated  by  the  statement  that  it  involves  the 
^  QHumnt  of  opposition  to  the  Spirit  as  the  Scribes 
^  Pharisees  manifested  against  Jesus  in  his  personal 
^tiy.  And  what  was  the  kind,  or  degree,  or 
^MQra  of  their  resistance  to  him  7    They  resisted  him 
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on  and  on,— even  unto  the  death ;  they  blasphemed  him 
uninterruptedly,  until  he  expired  upon  the  cross ;  their 
resistance  absolutely  chased  him  away  from  them ;  in 
carrying  out  their  opposition,  they  laid  violent  hands 
upon  him,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  world.  The  like 
measure  of  opposition  to  the  Holy  Qhost  "  hath  never 
forgiveness.'*  If  he  be  so  chased  away,— -if  he  be  vio- 
lently thnist,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sinner*8  spiritual 
world,  so  that  he  leaves  that  sinner  to  himself  and  to 
his  fate,  and  goes  back  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son 
from  whom  He  proceeded,  then  that  sinner  must  infal- 
libly perish  for  ever.  For,  really,  a  grieving  of  the 
Spirit  to  this  extent  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  so  far 
as  the  sinner's  salvation  is  concerned,  as  putting  Him 
to  death  altogether,  or  putting  actually  out  of  existence 
that  only  Saviour  of  whom  the  Spirit  testifies.  And 
hence  the  apostle  Paul,  in  this  very  view  of  the  case, 
gives  anotlier  description  of  the  unpardonable  crime, 
completely  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's  description  of 
it  in  the  text,  when  he  designates  it  "  crucifying  the 
Son  of  God  afresh  **  (Heb.  vi.  4-6).  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  every  presumptuous  sin  Ss  an  attempt  to  crucify 
Christ  afresh,  as  it  was  our  sin  which  crucified  him  at 
the  first ;  but  that  must  be  a  crime  beyond  the  reach  of 
pardon  which  actually  effects  this  second  crucifixion,  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished, — ^that  is,  puts  the  Lord 
Jesus  for  ever  away  as  a  Saviour  from  the  perishing 
soul.  And  that  this  is  the  peculiar  deed  at  which  the 
apostle  points,  in  regard  to  unpardonable  sinners,  be- 
comes sufficiently  manifest  when  we  attend  to  the 
specialty  of  his  language  in  describing  them — *'they 
cnicify  ^0  the^nselves X\it  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him 
to  an  open  shamev" 

How  dreadful  the  thought,  that  ''the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost"  pUices  the  sinner  in  the  same 
situation  as  he  would  be  in,  were  God*s  very  existence 
destroyed  as  a  God  of  salvation,  and  his  soul  thus  left 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  living  God  of  vengeance  alone  ! 
"  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
Godr 

VI.  We  must  now  shortly  notice  the  reasons  why  the 
doctrine  in  the  text  was  enunciated  upon  the  particular 
occasion  described  in  the  Gospel  narrative ; — for  Mark 
distinctly  says  that  Jesus  so  spake  to  those  around  him, 
"  because  they  said  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit**  (Mark 
iii.30). 

And  it  is  manifest,  from  what  we  have  seen,  tliat  our 
Lord  was  led  to  this  mode  of  dealing  with  his  hearers, 
because  he  recognised  in  their  bhisphemy  the  germ  and 
the  elentents  of  the  blasphemy  which  hath  never  for- 
giveness. He  saw  that  they  were  oa  the  high  way  to 
the  commission  of  it ;  he  told  them  that,  by  their  pre- 
sent course,  they  were  endeavouring  with  all  their  might 
to  commit  it ;  and  therefore,  while  he  told  them  of  par- 
don yet  to  be  found,  he  pleaded  with  them  to  desist 
from  pursuing  a  career  that  would  soon  put  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  it  for  ever.    For,  let  us  never  forget  that  a 
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continued  rfjeUion  qf  Christ  really  amounU  to  the  very 
^  blasphemy  **  of  which  he  warned. them ;  inasmuch  as 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  Spirit,  whom  that  blasphemy 
quenches,  is  to  offer  Christ— to  reveal  Christ— to  aijply 
Christ— to  open  tlie  soul  to  receive  Christ— and  to  bind 
the  soul  to  Christ,  by  faith,  as  the  only  Saviour.  To  all 
practical  effects,  to  reject  the  ChrUi  tcho  is  offered, 
comes,  in  the  end,  to  the  same  thing  as  to  reject  the 
Spirit  xcho  offers  Him.  And  therefore  our  Lord  certi- 
fied to  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  that,  if  they  continued 
in  the  same  sin,  of  which  they  were  so  obviously  guilty, 
and  in  which  they  so  openly  gloried  at  the  time  when  he 
was  addressing  them,  they  would  both  si)e6di]y  and 
surely  cut  themselves  hopelessly  ofi  from  all  pardon  and 
remedy. 

Nay  more : — Ciirist  here  plainly  convicts  these  despisers 
of  blasplicming  the  Holy  Gliost  to  the  extent  of  "speak- 
ing a  u'ord^^  against  him.  Tiie  record  of  the  whole 
transaction,  as  given  in  Matthew,  renders  this  very 
clear.  "  The  word"  which  they  spoke  was,  "  This  fel- 
low doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub"  (Matt, 
xii.  24).  Jesus  immediately  disproved  the  impious 
allegation  (ver.  25-27) ;  nay,  he  proved  that  he  wrought 
by  the  i)ower  and  authority  of  Qod  ;  and  therefore  he 
added  these  striking  words  (ver.  28),  "  If  I  cast  out 
deviU  by  t/ie  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  king«.]om  of  God 
is  cciLc  unto  you."  Ttien  follows  the  text,  implying 
that  their  persisting  in  ascribing  his  work  to  Beelzebub, 
while  it  was  in  its  moi*e  obvious  aspect  a  blaspheming 
of  the  Son,  was  also  in  reality  apro/uning  of  Qu  Holy 
Ghost,  the  abiding  in  which  is  the  blasphemy  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven.  As  if  it  had  been  said — Ye  are 
''^speaking  a  word"  against  tlie  Holy  Spirit  in  so 
calumniating  my  work :— this  is  the  germ  of  the  unpar- 
donable guilt  of  "  speaking  against  '*  Ilim ;— take  heed 
lest  ye  do  it  and  perish. 

This  latter  remark  may  suffice  to  prevent  us  from 
drawing  an  erroneous  inference  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated  concerning  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit 
after  ChrisVs  ascension,— as  if  the  fatal  blasphemy  we 
have  been  expounding  could  only  be  committed  by  men 
during  the  currency  of  that  ministration.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  it  is  the  quickening  Spirit  alone  who  has 
brought,  or  will  bring,  the  sinner  to  salvation,  from  the 
time  of  Adam's  fall  till  the  world's  end,  the  refusal  of 
salvation  by  any  soul,  during  any  epoch  of  the  earth's 
history,  is  truly  a  resisting  of  that  Spirit.  Hence  bks- 
pbeming  the  Father  and  blaspheming  the  Son,  thoughacts 
pardonable  in  tliemselvcs,  do  not  only  contain  in  them 
the  elements  of  the  blasphemy  which  is  unpardonable  ; 
but,  when  determinedly  persisted  in,  they  do  themselves 
amount  to  it.  Attend  once  more  to  Stephen's  rebuke 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews  (already  twice  referred  to),  in 
proof  of  this  position:—"  Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye*'  (Acts  vii.  61),— 
&  statement  plainly  teaching  us,  that  all  the  souls  which 
were  lost  under  the  ministration  of  the  Law,  perished 
in  virtue  of  their  being  guilty  of  quenching  the  Holy 


Spirit.  Take,  for  illustration  of  this,  the  exaDjile  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderocn.  Thej  asnredlyietat 
nought  and  rejected  the  aQthority  of  the  Father,  Fttl 
informs  us  that  they  also  tempted  and  proTokedCAeSM 
(1  Cor.  X.  9) :  and  the  same  apostle  declares  (H^  iil 
7-9),  that  in  reference  to  them  "  the  Holy  6ko4  asith, 
Harden  not  your  hearts  as  in  the  proTOcatioD,  when  joor 
fathers  tempted  m^."  Hence  it  was,  that  when  He  (the 
Spirit)  was  ^^  grieved  with  them  forty  yesrs,"  ^ht 
sware  in  his  wrath  that  they  should  not  cuter  intolui 
rest  ;'*  for,  by  this  quenching  of  tlie  Spirit,  they  tbot 
themselves  out  from  saving  faith,  and  ^  so  they  oouU 
not  enter  in  because  ^f  unbeli^,**  And  why  does  the 
a|)ostle  so  much  insist  on  Uiis  illustration,  in  Hek, 
chapters  iii.  and  iv.7— It  is  just  that  he  may  lay  don 
the  general  principle,  on  the  ground  of  which  salvitioQ 
is  lost  by  impenitent  sinners  in  all  ages,— namely,  in- 
pregnable  unbelief  resulting  from  grieving  awsy  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Alas,  therefore,  '*  blasphemy  sgainst  the 
Holy  Ghost "  is  no  uncommon  thing,  neither  is  the  com- 
mission of  it  confined  to  any  particular  dispcnsatioD. 
Every  sinner  that  refused,  till  the  day  of  gn^e  wsspast. 
a  salvation  urged  uix>n  his  acceptance,  lias  gone  iot« 
perdition  because  he  was  guilty  of  it ;  and  if  any  cue  of 
you  shall  ever  **  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  iu  tv- 
nients,"  he  shall  lift  them  up  to  see,  that  he  came  to 
that  place  of  eternal  woe  through  blaspheming  tlie 
Spirit  who  oifered  a  free  and  an  only  Saviour. 

And  yet  once  more :— that  element  which  we  lave 
seen  to  be  so  essential  in  the  constitution  of  the  uopar-- 
donable  blasphemy,— namely,  determined  resislMU—^ 
was  so  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  Scribes  aoci. 
Pliarisees  towards  Jesus,  that  the  recognition  of  it  sloa^ 
(even  had  there  been  nothing  else)  would  have  sfM^ 
reason   sufficient    for   his  addressing    them    in  tl»^ 
language  of  the  text.    It  would  appear  that  they  aecufi^ 
him  of  being  in  league  with  Beelzebub,  while  th^  da«i 
not  really  believe  that  such  was  the  case.    The  wbol^ 
scope  of  the  context  proves,  that  they  were  at  their  vit^ 
end  as  to  what  they  should  say  in  opposition  to  Jesiu^r 
but  that  they  were  determined  to  say  something;  bo^' 
ever  absurd  it  might  be.    They  were  resolved  not  to  be- 
lieve on  him  themselves,— and  they  were  equallj  i^ 
solved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  multitude  frombeliBV' 
ing— that  multitude  whom  some  dawnmg  light  bid  nor 
made  to  excUum,  **  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  Dsvidr' 
(Matt  xil  23).     Hence  these  Scribes  and  Pbsriietf 
reviled  the  Lord,  out  of  sheer  perveruty  and  enmitj  flf 
heart,  on  grounds  which  they  perfectly  knew  to  be  v 
tenable.     They  accused  lum  contrary  to  their  on 
convictions ;  but  they  set  these  convictions  at  nM^ 
and  continued  to  accuse.    Their  oonsdenees  toU  tlKB 
that  they  profaned  him  unjustly;  but  they  violsrff 
beat  down  their  consciences*  voice,  and  amkinaedto 
profane.    Their  lips  uttered  the  blasphemy ;  bat  tv 
thoughts  within  them  accorded  not  therewiUL  "^'^ 
Jesus  knexo  their  thoughts"  (verse  25) ;  and  tben^ 
while  he  pleaded  with  them  to  deal  with  the  eve  l^ 
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to  the  truth  which  oommeDded  itself  to  their 
(ver.  25-28),  he  also  sought  to  alarm  them 
it  ni  their  foUj  by  the  doctrine  in  the  text  concerning 
oie  who,  liJce  them,  despise  and  reject  the  truth  con- 
uj  to  all  light  and  all  conviction.  For,  alas,  there  is 
» SQier  waj  to  incur  the  fearful  guilt  of  bUspheming 
e  Holy  Ghost,  than  by  forcibly  overbearing  the  voice 
conviction  within,  in  addition  to  a  perverse  rejection 
the  voice  of  God  without.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
oatle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  reasserting  the  Saviour's 
ctrine  in  a  passage,  a  portion  of  which  we  have  already 
pounded  (Heb.  x.  26,  27),  insists  upon  this  prominent 
Hnent  of  the  unpardonable  blasphemy,  and  puts  it  in 
e.very  forefront  of  his  awful  statement — *^  For,  if  we  sin 
•ifuily  after  ve  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
utK^  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins.*' 

YII.  But  we  must  now  conclude  these  imperfect  ob- 
rrations  with  two  short  words  of  application,  though 
le  subject  is  suggestive  of  many  more. 
1.  What  real  comfort  is  there  here  for  anxious  souls, 
^hfle  many  such  souls  have  been  sorely  troubled  by  it. 
**  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven 
nto  men.*'  How  blessed  the  truth !— Trembling  soul ! 
it  not  sure  enough  for  thee?  Oh,  what  wouldst  thou 
ive  more  sure  than  the  words  of  Jesus— the  solemn 
■evcration  of  Him  who  is  "  the  Truth  and  the  life?"— 
it  not  wide  enough  to  comprehend  thy  case  ?  What 
iescribable  manner  of  sin  is  thine  tliat  it  cannot  be 
*lnded  under  "  aU  manner  of  sin"?  Wilt  thou  per- 
t  in  disbelieving  God  when  he  says  (Isa.  i.  18), 
^KHigh  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  wliite  as 
^w^  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
•ol"?  Wilt  thou  still  call  God  a  liar  when  he  tells 
t%  <1  Tim.  i.  15),  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
^1  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
Save  sinners,"  of  whom  thou  art  the  chief? 
**  Shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men ;" — not  unto 
^^i]s,  those  arch-blasphemers.  Has  thy  blasphemy 
•ti  like  theirs  1  Still  thou  art  one  of  **  the  sons  of 
^  f  and  there  is  pardon  for  tliese.  Mark  the  strength 
the  expression  "  shall  be  forgiven."  Look  at  Paul 
*^i  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  was  a  blasphemer  and  a  per- 
^^Ux  and  injurious,"  but,  says  he  (1  Tim.  i.  13),  "  / 
^^9ined  mercy.**  And  this,  0  sinner,  is  an  example 
*  thee ; "  howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that 
^  me  first  Jesns  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffer- 
'^i  fiv  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe 
»» bim  to  everlasting  life." 

Bat  you  are  ready  to  say— Alas,  I  have  blasphemed 
^  long ! — Look  at  the  thief  on  the  cross.  Till  within 
^  hours  of  his  death,— and  perhaps  less  than  that, 
""be  listened  tp  the  blasphemy  poured  forth  on  the 
fbig  Jesus  and  "cast  the  same  in  his  teeth"  (Matt. 
^'*u,  44).  Bnt  it  was  not  too  late,  either  to  turn  fipm 
^  blasphemy  himself^  or  to  rebuke  it'  in  others  (Luke 
^iiL40),  and  to  cry  for  that  pardon  which  he  had 
%erto  rejected  but  now  received,  by  the  announcement 


of  his  Saviour's  expiring  lipsi— "  To^y  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise." 

Yet  here  again  you  arc  ready  to  say — This  is  a  mar- 
vellous exception.  And  so  it  is ;  but  is  it  the  only  ex- 
ception ;  and  is  not  Jesus  a  marvellous  Saviour?  Nay : 
—do  you  not  hear  forgiveness  offered— forgiveness 
asked — in  the  case  of  sinners  who  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
blaspheme  and  crucify:  yea,  asked  by  Jesus  too— 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do?" 

Or  are  you  perhaps  so  filled  with  despair  as  to  think 
that  in  your  case  vengeance  has  already  begun  ?  So 
also  felt  one  of  old  (Ps.  cxvi.)  and  said — "  The  pains 
of  hell  gat  hold  on  me ;" — and  yet  he  was  made  to  sing 
for  joy  in  a  salvation  found,  **  Thou  has  delivered  my  soul 
from  death," — "  Rreturn  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the 
Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee." 

And  will  you  still  persist  in  affirming— I  am  dclivcrerl 
over  unto  Satan  ?  Even  granting  that  this  is  true,  do 
you  not  read  of  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  who  were  so 
deUvered  indeed,  not  for  destruction,  but  "  that  they 
may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i.  20) ;  and  can 
you  be  ignorant  of  others  also  who  were  so  delivered,  to 
the  intent  **  that  their  spirits  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (1  Cor.  v.  5)? 

Poor  shrinking  spirit! — wilt  thou  trust  thine  own 
fears  rather  than  Jehovah's  truth  1—"  Rise,  the  Master 
calleth  thee.**  Canst  thou  not  believe  this  when  wc  tell 
it  thcc?— If  not,  wilt  thou  not  at  least  fall  down  and 
cry,  with  the  affrighted  Peter  of  old,  "Lord,  if  it  be  thou, 
bid  me  come  unto  thee  ? "  (Matt.  xiv.  2S). 

2.  What  a  searching  word  of  alarm  and  of  warning 
have  we  here  ? 

Formalist!  are  you  presuming  on  that  word  "All 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the 
sons  of  men,"  and  therefore  sitting  down  idle  and  con- 
tent* Alas!  you  know  that  blessed  truth  only  by 
halves,  if  you  do  not  also  know  that  no  manner  of  sin 
shall  be  forgiven,  except  by  one  way.  That  one  way  is 
"  Christ  the  way :"  taking  advantage  of  that  one  way  is 
believing  in  Jesus ;  that  believing  in  Jesus  is  by  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  you,  alas,  are  resting  in  for- 
mality, not  in  Christ ;  you  are  content  with  knowing 
about  him,  instead  of  believing  in  him ;  and  yon  are 
slumbering  and  unconcerned  all  the  while  ! 

'*  What  meanest  thou,  0  sleeper !  rise,  call  upon  thy 
God."  Do  you  really  mean  to  sin,  and  slumber  all 
grace  away  ?  Do  you  really  intend  to  be  guilty  of  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Can  you,  in  sober, 
real  earnestness,  have  made  up  your  mind  to  commit 
that  iniquity  which  "  hath  never  forgiveness  ?"  Surely 
not.  Why  then  still  refuse  an  offered  Saviour,  and  re- 
sist a  striving  Spirit?  Why  thus  sedulously  stifle  con* 
viction,  and  sing  the  voice  of  conscience  to  quietness 
and  sleep  ?  Why  thus  "  sin  wilfully  "  in  defiance  of  the 
warnings  of  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  and  in  direct 
contravention  of  what  you  have  learned  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  ?  Oh,  know  ye  not,  Gospel-despising  sinner 
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and  Gospel-hearing  slumberer,  that  you  are  thus  tempt- 
ing the  Lord  to  give  you  up  ;  that  you  are  entreating 
the  Saviour,  "  Let  us  alone,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
thee  ?  '*  that  you  are  in  hot  haste  to  quench  and  blas- 
pheme the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  you  are  seeking,  with  both 
your  hands  and  with  all  your  heart,  to  **  crucify  to  your- 
selves tiie  Son  of  God  afresh?'' 

And  what  if  you  should  succeed?  ay,  what  then? 
You  yourselves  must  know  the  only  answer,  "  There  rc- 
maineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins;"  you  can  have 
*'  never  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  tlie 
world  to  come.'*  And  can  you  contemplate  this  unap- 
palled  and  unaroused  i  AVill  you  never  awake  ?  Yes, 
even  the  dead  shall  awake  in  hell.  Will  you  wait  till 
then  ?  We  conjure  you  to  answer,  and  to  answer  now; 
for  it  may  be  now  or  never. 

But  do  you  sometimes  tremble,  or  is  your  slumber 
sometimes  but  a  troubled  sleep  1  Does  not  tliis  whisper 
in  your  ear  that  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  still  striving  with 
you  ?  Oby  listen  to  that  still  small  voice  of  gracious 
pleading,  ere  it  burst  forth  into  the  thunder  peal  that 
summons  you  to  vengeance. 


Or  are  you  in  despondency,  from  the  appr 
that  you  have  already  committed  the  *'  blasphem; 
the  Holy  Ghost  7"  And  are  you  re<Uly  anxiotu 
point?  Why  not  therefore  rather  argue  fin 
anxiety  that  you  have  not  been  altogether  left 
ness  of  heart  ?  Oh,  harden  not  your  own  heart, 
provocation!  Remember  tliat  this  may  be 
effectually  by  insisting,  "  There  is  no  hopi 
(Jer.  ii.  2{>),  as  by  avouching,  '*  I  have  loved  c 
and  after  them  will  I  go." 

Are  you  still  invited  to  flee  to  Jesus  ?  Can 
infer  from  this  that  Paul  hath  not  yet  shi 
raiment,  upon  having  received  the  decisive  a 
ment  to  depart  from  you  ?  Yea,  Gk)d  still  call 
calleth  upon  you  to  hear.  By  the  mercies  of 
beseech  you  resist  not,  grieve  not,  vex  not,  que 
blaspheme  not  the  Holy  Spirit  That  Spirit 
ditcd,  and  David  has  recorded  a  prayer  for  you 
me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  i 
Spirit  from  m«"  (Ps.  li.  11).  Have  you  i 
to  utter  it?  Or,  when  it  is  uttered,  have  you 
to  follow  it  with  the  earnest  breathing  of  an  Ai 


JESUS,    SAVIOTJB,   THOU   ABT   HIKE! 

**  My  Beloved  Is  t/iine.**— Soxg  of  Sol.  IL  IS. 


ESUS,  Lord,  I  lie  before  Thee, 
Low  in  dust  I  worship  Thee ! 
Brightness  of  (kd*s  awfUl  glory^ 

Thou  canst  stoop  to  worthless  me, 
And  'mid  seraph-songs  on  high, 
Bend  to  catch  my  breathed  sigh — 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Thou  art  mine ! 


Son  of  God !  Thy  Father's  treasure ! 

He  yet  gives  Thee  all  to  me : 
Angels  vainly  toil  to  measure 

What  I  have  in  having  Thee. 
Grace  so  vast  bewUders  heaven  ; 
God  to  me  His  Christ  has  given-- 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Thou  art  mine ! 

Let  life's  hours  of  joy  or  sadness 
Come  and  go  as  Thou  shalt  please ; 

Earthly  grief,  or  earthly  gladness— 
What  have  I  to  do  with  these  ? 

Creature  comforts  all  may  flee ; 

Thou  art,  Lord,  enough  for  me — 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Thou  art  mine ! 


Soul  more  lost  ne'er  lay  before  Thee ; 

Guilt  has  never  louder  cried  : 
Just  the  more  in  Thee  Fll  glory, 

Who  for  one  so  vile  hast  died ; 
Kissed  me,  cleansed  me,  made  me  w 
Wrapped  Thy  skirt  around  my  soul- 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Tbou  art  mine ! 

Not  in  heaven  alone  I  deem  Thee, 
Lord,  I  feel  Thy  presence  nigh ! 

Yea,  Thy  Spirit  dwells  within  me, 
Joins  in  grace's  wondrous  tie ; 

Join  us  so — that  Thine  is  mine. 

Join  us  so — that  mine  is  Thine,— 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Thou  art  mine! 


Lamb  of  God !  I'm  lost  in  wonder, 
When  I  search  Thy  searchless  love; 

Praises  meet  I  fain  would  render. 
Fain  would  sing  like  saints  above. 

Here,  full  "hearts  can  only  waep, 

Drowned  in  mercy's  glorious  deep- 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Thou  art  mine ! 
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HIBBIOKABT   EVEKIKOB   AT   HOHE. 

KO.  XIX.— TAHITI. — continued. 


EORGE  and  Anne  declared  that  they  had 
come  this  evening  with  a  most  heroic 
spirit,  expecting  all  sort  of  misfortunes. 
"  That  will  only  be  a  desponding 
spirit,  unless  you  are  also  prepared  to 
meet  them  bravely,  and,  by  the  help  of 
God,  overcome  them." 

"  Well,"  said  Geoige,  "  I  hope  the 
in  Tahiti  were  ready  to  act  in  that  way, 
tunes  came." 

of  them,  as  you  shall  hear.  What  was  the 
bold  you  of  last  Sabbath  ? " 
)  Duf  was  getting  ready  to  sail  again  with 
'  of  missionaries  for  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
58  were  ready  by  the  end  of  the  year  1798, 
I  ship  sailed  from  London  again,  having  on 
missionaries,  ten  of  them  accompanied  by 
forty  persons  in  all." 

IS  a  reinforcement  worlh  sending.  It  is 
hear  of  doing  things  in  such  a  spirited  way. 
50od  voyage?" 

y  had  misfortunes  almost  from  the  outset, 
le  of  war,  and  the  Duff  yf as  taken  prisoner 
I  privateer.  The  poor  missionaries  were 
to  South  America,  and  then  to  Lisbon,  and 
ly  hardships  and  trials,  which  I  have  not 
you  of.  Long  months  passed  before  they 
,  and  able  to  return  to  England ;  and  by 
I  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  some 
r  ardour  for  missionary  work,  and  wished 
home  and  serve  the  Lord  there.  Others, 
rsevered,  undaunted  by  the  trials  which 
)ne  through,  and  we  shall  hear  of  them 
now  we  must  go  back  to  the  party  in 
Captain  Wilson  left  them.  They  set  to 
gently  as  possible,  exploring  the  country, 
w  seeds  which  they  had  brought  from 
teaching  the  natives  the  niechanic  arts, 
urn  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  lan< 
to  explain  the  gospel  to  them.  Happily 
s  are  great  talkers,  and  wished  to  be  able  to 
bly  with  the  new  visitors.  But,  as  I  have 
iguage  was  extremely  difficult,  and  little 
ie  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  the  mission- 
hocked  and  distressed  beyond  measure  at 
tes  of  heathenism,  and  sinful  practices  of 
iround  tliem.  And  when  they  found  out 
\ie  little  babies  were  murdered,  they  could 


nee. 


>» 


nma,"  said  Anne,  "no  wonder  they  could 

did  they  try  to  do?" 

led  to  show  the  unnatural  parents  what  a 


dreadful  sin  they  were  committing,  and  offered  to  bring 
up  the  infants  themselves,  if  nothing  else  could  save 
them.  But  no  good  seemed  done,  and  perhaps  feelings 
of  anger  and  dislike  were  rather  awakened.  They  now 
also  discovered  that  the  people  were  almost  constantly 
at  war  among  themselves,  and  altogetlier  that  it  would 
be  &r  more  difficult  than  they  at  first  supposed,  to 
make  any  religious  impression  on  their  minds. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  March,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
month  that  the  Duff  had  reached  the  harbour  of 
Matavat  a  year  before,  a  vessel  was  seen  approaching." 

"  That  would  be  a  joyful  sight." 

'*  I  daresay  the  missionaries  tliought  it  so,  and  three 
of  them  went  out  at  once  in  a  boat  to  meet  the  ship. 
When  they  returned  to  shore,  they  told  the  rest  that 
the  vessel  was  the  Nautilus,  a  trader  from  China, 
bound  for  North  America,  but  driven  out  of  her  course 
by  stormy  weather,  and  now  in  great  distress  for  want 
of  provisions.  The  captain  had  nothing  on  board  to 
barter  with  except  muskets  and  gunpowder;  These 
were  the  very  things  the  natives  would  like  to  get,  but 
which  the  missionaries  were  most  anxious  to  keep  from 
them.  And  after  consultation  among  themselves,  they 
determined  to  undertake,  as  far  as  possible,  to  collect 
provisions  for  the  Nautilus,  provided  the  captain  would 
promise  not  to  give  the  dangerous  weapons  to  the 
islanders." 

"  That  was  surely  a  wise  and  kind  pUn." 

"  It  was  intended  for  good,  and  at  first  promised  well^ 
for  the  missionaries  managed  to  collect  a  good  supply 
of  bread,  fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pigs,  and  sent  them  on 
board.  But  the  natives  suspected  that  they  had  been 
interfered  with,  and  were  displeased.  It  would  take 
too  much  time  to  give  you  all  particulars  connected 
with  this  unfortunate  affair.  A  fortnight  after  sailing 
from  Matavai,  the  yatUilus  again  appeared,  having 
encountered  another  storm.  Some  of  the  sailors  de- 
serted, and  the  captain  could  not  go  on  without  them. 
He  entreated  the  missionaries  to  help  him  to  recover 
his  men.  So  four  of  the  brethren  went  for  this  pur- 
pose to  visit  the  king.  While  on  the  road,  they  were 
most  violently  assaulted  by  a  laige  party  of  natives, 
stripped  of  theur  clothes,  and  treated  so  roughly  that 
they  expected  to  bo  murdered.  They  begged  to  be 
brought  before  the  king,  which  was  at  length  done,  and 
Pomare  seemed  displeased  at  what  had  happened,  and 
ordered  their  clothes,  &c.,  to  be  restored.  But  they 
had  every  reason  to  think  that  the  young  king  Otu  had 
favoured  if  not  ordered  the  attack  upon  them,  and  the 
language  of  the  plunderers  had  been  so  threatening 
that  the  whole  mission  party  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
most  of  them  believed  that  they  could  never  feel  secure 
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from  violence  again.  The  captain  of  the  Nautiltu 
offered  a  passage  to  New  South  Wales  to  as  many  as 
chose  to  take  refuge  in  his  vessel.  Seven  married  mis- 
sionaries and  four  of  the  single  brethren  determined  to 

go-" 

"What!"  exclaimed  George,  " surely  you  do  not  say 

so  I    Eleven  missionaries  abandon  their  work  at  once ! 

What  cowards!" 

"We  must  not  judge  them  too  harshly.  They 
thought  their  lives  were  in  real  danger,  and  they  were 
getting  discouraged  as  to  any  hope  of  success  in  their 
missionary  work.  Those  who  were  married  probably 
thought  of  their  wives  and  infants  rather  than  of  them- 
selves. I  think  we  must  make  excuses  for  th€m  at 
least" 

"  But  how  differently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat,  or  the 
Moravians,  would  have  acted ! " 

"  It  is  just  a  proof,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  of  what  I 
have  before  remarked,  that  many  qualifications  are  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  true  mujsionary.  We  hope  these  were 
really  Christian  men  and  women,  desirous  to  serve  the 
Lord  among  the  heathen ;  but  they  had  not '  counted 
the  cost*  aright,  and  probably  some  of  them  were  con- 
stitutionally wanting  in  strength  of  purpose  and  firm- 
ness of  nerves.  The  trial  of  faith  came  suddenly  upon 
them,  and  the  means  of  escape  along  with  it.  They 
yielded  to  the  temptation ;  probably  most  of  us  would 
have  done  the  same  in  their  circumstances.  *  Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  ?' ". 

'^I  am  glad,"  said  Anne,  "that  some  at  least  re- 
mained behind.    But  how  very  sad  for  them !" 

"  Very  sad  indeed,  and  all  so  sudden.  It  w&s  on 
March  25th  that  the  attack  was  made  on  the  four 
brethren,  and  on  the  night  of  the  30th  the  party  sailed 
from  Tahiti  in  the  NautUusP 

"  How  many  were  left  ?" 

"  Six,  one  of  whom  was  married.  Here  is  part  of  a 
letter  which  they  wrote  to  the  society  at  home  :— 

" '  Dearly  beloved  Brethren, — Time  and  circum- 
stances will  not  admit  us  at  this  present  to  enter  upon 
particulars.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
situation,  by  the  sudden  resolution  of  the  major  part  of 
the  society  of  missionaries,  to  depart  from  this  island 
for  Port  Jackson  in  New  Holland,  we  trust  will  nothing 
hinder  that  work,  which  first  induced  us  to  offer  our 
services  to  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  sup- 
ported us  under  the  heavy  trial  of  forsaking  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  friends,  &c.,  and  still  encourages  us  to 
abide  the  will  of  Qod  on  this  Island.  We  can  only  as- 
sure the  directors  that  our  confidence  is  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  aid  we  depend  upon,  and 
whoso  servants  we  desire  to  manifest  ourselves  to  be  — 
Experience  has  taught  us,  the  more  we  are  encumbered 
about  worldly  things,  the  less  concern  we  have  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  more  we  are  de- 
tached from  secular  employments,  the  more,  we  trust, 
our  minds  will  be  attached  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     Otaheite  affords  food  and  rai- 


ment suitable  to  its  climate, . . .  and  having  these  thingi, 
we  hope  the  Lord  will  teach  iu  to  be  content  It  ap- 
pears to  us  at  present  that  a  reinforcement  of  thii 
island  with  a  body  of  missionaries,  consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  furnished  after  the  manner 
of  ourselves  when  we  quitted  our  native  country  in  the 
ship  Dufff  would  nothing  forward  the  work  of  i^Iioid 
in  Otaheite  or  the  adjacent  islands ;  bat  if  fomm  nx 
Christian  men,  void  of  worldly  encnmbrance%  «■  be 
willing  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  At  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  and,  led 
by  the  Eternal  Spirit,  forsake  all  and  follow  ns,  we  shall 
glory,  if  spared,  to  give  them  the  right  hand  of  Christian 
brotherly  felloyrship.* " 

<'A  sensible  as  well  as  Christian  letter,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell.    "  How  did  the  natives  now  behave  T" 

"  They  appeared,  generally  speaking,  sorry  to  see  to 
many  of  their  visitors  going  away,  and  Pomare  especially 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  all  to  stay,  assuring  them 
of  protection.  Soon  after  the  others  left,  he  visited  the 
remaining  missionaries,  and  asked,  How  many  of  JOQ 
know  how  to  make  war?" 

"  A  startling  question,"  said  George,  "  I  sappoee  he 
wished  them  to  fight  for  him." 

"  Ko  doubt  this  and  other  selfish  motives  were  the 
chief  reasons  for  his  kindness.    The  roissiooaries  felt 
this  question  an  important  one,  but  they  replied  at 
once,  We  know  nothing  of  war.     They  then  pmrefid 
diligently  their  work  of  learning  and  forming  the  lan- 
guage, and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people.    But  their  hearts  must  often  have  been  heavy 
enough.    They  saw  so  little  prospect  of  ever  toachin^ 
the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  hardened  by  long  habits  9^ 
vice.    Like  the  Moffats  among  the  Bechnanas,  they 
were  exposed  to  constant  loss  of  property,  by  almort: 
open  pilfering  and  plundering.    Wars  and  ramoan(^ 
wars  were  on  every  side,  and  reports  reached  them  9^ 
a  design  to  bum  their  house,  &c.    Their  letten,  hor" 
ever,  express  much  Christian  trast  and  reslgiiatio!*^ 
Here  are  a  few  extracts. 

"  *  What  gave  rise  to  this  report,  (of  bnming  th 
mission  premises)  is  uncertain,  but  from  what  we 
day  see  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  people,  we 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  the 
would  not  hesitate  to  commit  such  an  act  of  wickednes^^ 
notwithstanding  their  many  professions  of  friendshi;^ 
for  us,  and  the  temporal  advantage  they  have  reape*^ 
by  our  visiting  their  country.  The  Lord  Qod  OmnipcP 
tent  reigneth,  and  not  Satan.  The  counsel  <tf  th^ 
Lord,  that  shall  stand,  and  not  the  devices  of  tla^ 
heathen. 

**  *  Oct.  1798.— The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  still  over  xr^ 
for  good,  we  trust,  to  whom  we,  by  grace,  keep  looking 
and  from  whom  we  every  day,  and  every  moment,  recci^* 
the  help  we  need.    Peace  we  continue  to  enjoy  in  •** 
eminent  degree,  which  we  endeavour  to  impiofe  ^ 
useful  and  necessary  employments  of  varioos  kiDdiyio^ 
acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of  tb9 
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tm 


The  work  of  oiir  missioa  we  keep  in 

id  patiently  wait  for  the  time  of  kbouring  in 
rfe  <k  the  Lord's  yineyard.  None  but  those  who 
imilar  circnmstances  with  ourselves,  know  what 
live  in  the  midst  of  professed  heathens  and  un- 

I  barbarians.  By  our  own  experience,  we  have 
»  believe  that  many  of  the  true  children  of  Qod, 
)wn  native  country,  formed  in  their  minds  very 
t  ideas  of  the  worie  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
heiteans,  to  what  they  would  were  they  with  us 
spot,  to  see  and  hear  what  we  have  seen  and 
—  We  cease  not  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  our 

land —  . .  Our  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
iar  relatives,  share  in  our  affections  and  prayers; 
we  have  forsaken  them,  we  have  not  foi^gotten 
. . .  They  live  in  our  remembrance,  while  we 
;ly  pray,  hope,  and  wait  for  the  happy  period 
ir  intimacy  will  be  renewed  in  the  happy  king- 
Emmanuel.' 

Vlarch  1799,  they  write :  *  How  different  our  pre- 
aation  from  what  it  was  this  day  twelvemonths, 
e  held  a  prayer-meeting,  when  we  acknowledged 
it  goodness  of  God  in  our  preservation,  health, 
ice,  since  this  day  last  year  when  our  brethren 
us.  Hitherto  the  Lord  has  been  much  better  to 
.  our  fears,  and  we  are  still  kept  hanging  upon 
owing  that  as  time  and  all  events  are  in  his 
:he  work  which  he  has  for  us  to  do  here  shall  be 
lished  in  his  appointed  hour.'" 
ther,"  said  George,  "when  you  told  us  of  eleven 
fines  out  of  seventeen  going  away,  I  thought  of 
and  his  army." 

7  good ;  and  you  will  think  the  resemblance 

ater  when  you  hear  all.    When  those  who  were 

and  afraid'  left  Gideon,  his  army  fell  from 

wo  thousand  to  ten  thousand  men.    But  these 

II  further  tested  and  reduced  in  number  by  the 
id  of  the  Lord.  And  out  of  the  small  band  of 
iries  left  in  Tahiti,  two  were  soon  removed." 

they  die?" 

s,  the  separation  was  far  worse  than  death. 
Ir.  Lewis  went  to  live  with  a  native  friend  in 

part  of  the  island,  and  soon  after  expressed  his 

n  to  marry  a  native  woman." 

it  was  like  Yanderkemp." 

'  at  all,  Yanderkemp's  wife  was  a  professed 

n,  the  woman  Mr.  Lewis  chose  to  live  with  was 

rant  and  wicked  heathen." 

how   sad!"    said    Anne.     "What   did   his 
ado?" 

jy  remonstrated  most  strongly,  refused  to  perform 
rriage  ceremony,  and  when  he  persisted  in  his 
nation  to  live  with  this  woman,  they  separated 
tirely  from  Christian  fellowship  and  friendly 
irse.    He  continued  to  attend  at  public  worship, 

position  of  both  parties  must  have  been  most 

One  evening,  about  five  months  after,  the 

aries  were  startled  by  the  sad  tidings  that  he 


was  dead  1  They  hurried  to  his  house,  and  found  such 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  think  he  must  have  been  murdered  by  his 
wife  or  her  relatives.  With  feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow 
which  cannot  be  described,  they  selected  a  burying- 
place  near  their  own  dwelling  at  Matavai,  and  laid 
their  erring  brother  in  his  grave,  on  Not.  29,  1799. 
The  next  trial  was  even  more  severe.  Mr.  BrooinhaU, 
another  of  the  little  band,  became  cold  and  careless  in 
his  religious  duties,  and  at  last  declared  that  he  no 
longer  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible  !  His  com- 
panions were  more  gentle  in,  their  dealing  with  him 
than  they  had  been  with  Mr.  Lewis,  but  he  would  not 
be  convinced  of  his  errors,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  separate  from  him  also.  He  soon  fell  into  habits 
of  open  sin,  and  his  friends  were  thankful  when  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  island,  in  1801, 
as  they  felt  his  example  and  infliiem^  so  bad  for  the 
natives." 

"  George  asked  if  it  was  ever  known  what  became  of 
him?" 

"  Yes,  there  was  hope  in  the  end  of  his  sad  story. 
The  ])rayeTS  of  his  sorrowing  brethren  were  not  in  vain. 
After  leaving  Tahiti,  lie  spent  some  years  in  a  seafaring 
life.  During  a  painful  illness,  the  consequence  of  an 
accident,  he  was  brought  under  overwhelming  spiritual 
convictions  and  distress.  He  was  at  that  time  in  Cal- 
cutta. He  wrote  to  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore,  and  at  length  requested  an  interview  with  them, 
when  with  the  deepest  humiliation  he  told  all  his  past 
history,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  return  to 
the  Saviour  and  his  service.  The  good  missionaries 
were  greatly  interested,  and  spoke  words  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  returning  prodigal,  promising  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  brethren  whom  he  had  forsaken. 
Meanwhile  he  embarked  on  what  he  resolved  should  be 
his  final  trading  voyage.  But  neither  he  nor  his  vessel 
were  ever  heard  of  again.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
ship  went  down  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  all  on  board 
perished." 

"  But  he  would  go  to  heaven  7"  said  Tommy. 

"  We  hope  so,  my  dear,  for  he  seemed  to  have  truly 
repented,  and  Jesus  invites  the  backsliders  to  return  to 
him.  We  see  the  good  providence  of  God  in  his  having 
been  led  to  visit  the  Serampore  missionaries  and  confess 
his  sins  to  them  before  he  died.  Thus  his  brethren  in 
Tahiti  were  much  comforted." 

"  But  these  were  dreadful  trials  of  faith,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell,  worse  I  think  than  any  we  have  yet  heard 
of;  Egede  and  the  Moravians  among  the  snows  of 
Greenland,  Gardiner  and  his  companions  starving  on 
the  bleak  shores  of  Patagonia,  were  at  least  blessed  in 
brotherly  love  and  sympathy  under  all  their  sorrows. 
But  the  unfortunate  missionaries  in  Tahiti,  seeing  no 
hopes  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  around  them, 
forsaken  by  most  of  their  brethren,  and  finding  one 
after  another  of  their  own  little  band  falling  into  sin 
and  unbelief,  must  have  felt  ready  to  despair." 
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"  Christ  has  promised  never  to  leave  his  people  alto- 
g;ether  comfortless,  and  we  can  almost  always  see 
meicies  mingled  with  trials.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  who 
were  among  the  forty  that  left  in  the  NautUu^  soon 
took  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  post,  and  the 
very  ship  which  carried  poor  Broomhall  away,  brought  a 
welcome  reinforcement  of  missionaries  from  England. 
They  were  kindly  received  by  the  old  king,  though  pro- 
bably he  was  only  glad  to  see  them  from  the  hope  of 
their  assistance  in  securing  his  government  Thus 
encouraged,  and  some  good  progress  in  the  language 
now  being  made,  all  the  missionaries  laboured  on  in 
faith  and  hope.  In  1802,  two  of  them  made  a  tour  of 
the  island,  preaching  the  gospel  everywhere.  The 
people  listened  with  attention,  but  the  king  and  chiefs 
were  found  engaged  in  a  great  feast  to  the  idol  Oro, 
and  human  sacrifices  in  the  act  of  being  offered.  Soon 
after  this  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries, assisted  by  some  British  seamen  from  a  ship- 
wrecked vessel,  had  to  take  vigorous  measures  for 
self-defence.  Here  is  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  their 
sad  situation: — 'Seventeen  Englishmen  thus  cast  on 
shore,  with  Captain  Bishop  and  his  men  (from  a  trading 
vessel)  gladly  united  with  the  missionaries  for  defence 
against  a  common  enemy,  and  by  the  udezpected,  but 
to  them  highly  advantageous  presence  of  these  men, 
under  God,  the  missionaries  were  preserved  from  plunder, 

if  not  death,  in  the  commotions  which  ensued The 

mission  house  was  converted  into  a  garrison.  The 
enclosures  of  the  garden  were  destroyed,  the  bread-fruit 
and  cocoa-trees  cut  down  to  prevent  theur  affording 
shelter  to  the  enemy,  and  the  means  of  annoyance  from 
their  muskets  or  dings.  The  chapel  was  also  pulled 
down,  lest  the  enemy  should  occupy  or  bum  it,  and 
from  it  set  fire  to  the  mission  house.  A  strong  paling, 
or  stockade,  was  planted  round  the  house;  boards, 
covered  with  nails,  were  sunk  in  the  paths  leading  to  it, 
and  thither  the  missionaries,  Captain  Bishop,  Captain 
House,  commander  of  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  the 
seamen  under  their  orders,  now  retired,  as  they  daily 
received  accounts  of  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  make 
their  next  attack  upon  them.  The  verandah  in  front 
of  their  dwelling  was  protected  by  chests,  bedding,  and 
other  articles,  to  afford  a  secure  defence  against  musket 
balls.  Four  brass  cannon,  which  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Norfolky  were  fixed  in  two  of  the 
upper  rooms,  and  as  far  as  the  number  of  muskets 
would  admit,  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling  were  placed 
under  arms.  The  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  seamen, 
stood  sentinels  in  turn,  night  and  day,  to  prevent  sur- 
prise.'" 

'^  Oh,  mamma,  what  a  terrible  state  of  things  !  And 
to  be  obliged  to  destroy  theur  pretty  garden,  and  pull 
down  their  chapel ! " 

''  It  was  a  sad  sacrifice,  and  looking  back  upon  it 
now,  we  are  ready  to  question  whether  it  was  really 
advisable  or  necessary.  However,  the  good  men  acted 
as  seemed  right  at  the  time,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God 


their  lives  were  preserved,  and  the  Kig^ 
assisting  Pomare  agunst  the  rebels,  a  kind 
was  at  length  established.  Then  the  mian 
turned  to  their  labours  of  love,  though  all  a 
'desohkte  and  cheerless;'  and  though  tbegr 
own  safety  more  precarious  than  ever.  In  tl 
of  1803  the  old  king  Pomare  died,  and  in  hii 
they  had  lost  a  sincere  and  powerful  friend." 

'<  Was  he  not  a  Christian  ?" 

''Alas,  no;  like  the  first  king  Radama 
gascar,  he  had  only  favoured  the  mission  < 
political  or  selfish  motives,  and  never  could 
part  from  his  old  sins.  So  his  death  was  in 
a  mournful  event  After  this  several  yet 
quietly.  Real  progress  was  made  in  formin 
guage,  using  our  own  letters  to  express  th 
sounds.  A  spelling-book,  catechism,  and  shor 
history  were  written  out,  and  afterwards  ; 
England.  And  though  none  of  the  nativei 
persuaded  to  attempt  learning  to  read,  a  nun 
young  people  were  taught  to  repeat  the 
The  young  king  Otu,  or  Pomare  II.,  was  friei 
missionaries.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  be  abl 
and  soon  made  good  progress  under  Mr.  Da\ 
astonishment  of  his  own  subjects.  In  1807, 
letter  to  the  Directors  in  London,  which  was 
along  with  a  translation.  Here  are  som 
from  it : — 

"  *  For  my  friends,  the  Missionary  Society, 

"  *  Matatai,  Tahiti,  Jo 

***  Friends,— I  wish  you  every  blessing, 
your  residence  in  your  country,  with  success  i 
this  foolish  land,  this  wicked  land,  this  lane 
ignorant  of  good,  this  land  that  knoweth  no 
God,  this  regardless  land. 

" '  Friends,  I  wish  you  health  and  prosper 
also  live,  and  may  Jehovah  save  us  all ! 

" '  Friends,  with  respect  to  your  letter  yc 
me,  I  have  this  to  say  to  you,  that  your  bu 
me,  and  your  wishes,  I  fully  consent  to,  and 
sequently  banish  Oro,  and  send  him  to  Raeal 

"*....  Friends,  I  hope  you  will  consent 
quest,  which  is  this,  I  wish  you  to  send  a  grc 
of  men,  women,  and  children  here. 

" '  Friends,  send  also  property,  and  cloth  i 
we  also  will  adopt  English  customs. 

" '  Friends,  send  also  plenty  of  muskets  ai 
for  wars  are  frequent  in  our  country.  Sh 
killed,  you  will  have  nothing  in  Tahiti.    Dc 

here  when  I  am  dead Also  send  me 

necessary  for  writing— paper,  ink,  and  pern 
dance—let  no  writing  utensil  be  wanting. . 
all  I  have  to  write ;  I  have  done.  I  wish  y< 
every  blessing.  May  I  also  live,  and  may  Je 
us  all 

'' '  PoMABS,  King  of  Tahi 
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t  waA  finely  a  hopeful  letter,  mamma.  It  looks 
rwere  beginniDg  to  b61ieve  the  truth." 
,  but  still  he  had  taken  no  decided  step,  and 
)  of  the  missionaries  at  this  time  is  represented 
;  in  the  extreme.  For  five  years,  owing  to  a 
m  of  misfortunes,  no  supplies  of  any  kind  had 
them  from  England,  nor  had  they  received  any 
rom  home  friends.  Their  clothes  were  almost 
1  or  worn  out,  and  for  want  of  shoes  they  had 
ong  journeys  bare-foot.  One  <^  their  number, 
ersoD,  died  in  September  1807.  He  had  from 
nning  borne  all  'the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
1  though  he  departed  in  faith  and  hope,  it  must 
111  sad  to  feel  that  he  had  so  long  apparently 

in  vain.  Mr.  Ellis,  long  after,  says  of  him, — 
sit  to  MatAvai  in  1821,  conducted  by  Mr.  Nott, 
^  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  I  stood  beside  the 
illock  on  which  the  tall  grass  waved  in  tlie 
kud  gazed  upon  the  plain  stone  that  marks  the 
jre  his  head  reposes,  with  feelings  of  veneration 
character.  I  felt,  also,  in  connection  with  the 
bat  has  since  taken  place,  that  he  had  indeed 
X)  see  the  things  that  I  beheld,  but  he  had  died 
witnessing,  on  earth,  the  gladdening  sight;  and 
reference  to  his  unremitting  exertions,  I  and 
or  companions  had  entered  into  his  labours, 
)  reaping  the  harvest  for  which  he  had  toiled.' 

it  is  getting  late,  and  I  shall  hasten  over  the 

of  my  story.  A  terrible  civil  war  broke  out 
st  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  death.    It 

Pomare  having  to  fly  from  his  rebel  subjects, 
ifuge  in  the  island  of  Eimeo;  and  in  all  the 


missionaries  having  also  to  forsake  the  hmd  where  they 
had  so  long,  through  trials  and  dangers,  struggled  to 
hold  up  the  banner  of  the  cross.  We  are  told  that '  the 
rebels  plundered  the  districts  of  Matavai  and  Pare,  and 
devoting  every  house  to  destruction,  reduced  the  whole 
country  to  the  wildest  state  of  desolation.  The  mission 
houses  were  ransadced  and  burned,  and  whatever  the 
insuigents  were  unable  to  carry  off  was  destroyed. 
Every  implement  of  iron  was  converted  into  a  weapon 
of  war.  The  most  valuable  books  were  either  committed 
to  the  flames,  or  distributed  to  the  warriors  for  the 
purpose  of  making  cartridge  papers,  and  the  printing 
types  were  melted  into  musket-balls.'  Thus  ended  the 
hopes  and  labours,  to  all  human  appearance,  of  twelve 
long  years,  and  the  feelings  of  anguish  with  which  the 
servants  of  Christ  abandoned  theur  post,  we  can  better 
imagine  than  describe." 

"Where  did  they  go?" 

''Mr.  Nott  remained  with  the  king  at  Eimeo,  and 
Mr.  Hayward  stayed  alone  in  the  island  of  Huabine. 
The  others  escaped  to  Port  Jackson  in  a  trading  vessel 
which  providentially  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Matavai 
just  in  time  to  afford  them  a  refuge." 

"  All  that  seems  very  sad,"  said  Anne ;  "  and  yet  I 
am  sure  by  your  face,  mamma,  that  you  will  have  better 
things  to  tell  us  next  Sabbath  evening." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  Irish 
proverb,  *The  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn.' 
And  better  still,  the  promises  of  God  have  never  failed, 
which  assure  us  that  prayer  and  faith,  labour  in  his 
service,  and  quiet  trust  in  him,  shall  never  be  in  vain." 

H.  L.  L. 


ILLUSTEATIOKS  OF  SCBIPTTJ&E  FBOH  THE  CLASSICS. 


s^  1.  "A  new  (and  living)  way."— Heb.  x-  20. 

HEN  these  words  were  first  written,  the 
way  of  a  Christian's  access  to  God 
through  Clirist  was  literally  new,  even 
in  point  of  time ;  the  Saviour  had  died 
within  memory  of  many  of  these  Heb- 
rews to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed ; 
some  of  them  may  liave  stood  on  Calvary 
and  gazed  and  mocked  at  his  crucifixion, 
itually,  in  point  of  saving  efficacy,  **  to  cleanse 
from  guilt  and  sin,"  the  way  is  always  new.  It 
ike  the  way  of  ships  on  the  sea.  That  ocean 
Is  no  repairing ;  '*  time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  the 
»row;"  though  the  seas  have  been  ploughed  by 
la  of  keels  for  thousands  of  years,  its  pathway  is 
new  and  unworn  to  the  mariner  of  to-day  as 
iie  had  been  the  first  that  ever  sailed.  So  of 
by  which  "  we  have  boldness  to  draw  near  to 
st  of  God's  redeming  love,"  it  is  an  "  everlast- 
,"  everlattingly  new,  to  the  Christian  of  this 


day  as  if  no  foot  but  Christ's  had  trodden  it  before  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  first  that  ever  followed  "the 
forerunner"  by  faith  through  the  veil. 

This  truth  is  conveyed  by  the  original  word  {wp6ff4>aTos) 
which  is  here  translated  **  new."  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
Greek  word  for  mere  novelty  in  time ;  it  properly  means 
new  in  the  sense  of  recenq/  or  freshness.  It  is  employed 
in  this  sense  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad.  After 
Hector  has  been  slain,  and  his  body  allowed  to  lie  ten 
days  unburied  among  the  tents  of  the  Greeks,  the 
magnanimous  Achilles  grants  the  dead  hero  to  the 
prayers  of  poor  old  Priam  his  father.  And  a  protecting 
deity  has  pretenmturally  kept  the  body  from  corrupt- 
ing; so  that  the  bereaved  mother  and  wife  have  some 
comfort  in  the  fact,  that  the  heroic  remains  are  not  di;i- 
figured  by  decay,  but  dewy  and  "new"  (»/)6<r^T0f, 
fresh)  as  if  death  had  been  but  a  refreshing  sleep.  Bui 
the  word  was  primarily  applied  to  the  bodies  of  animals 
slain  in  sacrifice,  to  describe  their  condition  (of  recency 
or  freshness)  while  the  blood  was  still  flowing,  and  the 
body  still  warm  though  the  life  liad  departed.     And 
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thni,  not  on^  in  the  MennimUl  bmd  and  wina,  bnt 
by  force  of  themnevord  rpir^m  ("nen"),  ClirUt  ia 
"  CTidentlf  Mt  fbrth  cruci&etl  before  tu."  Tlii«  nord  teta 
the  great  sunfice  before  lu  u  ever  rcceot  ot  &e«b,  to 
all  aaving  purposes,  just  as  Lf  the  SaTiour  had  died 
to-da;,  hi>  blood  still  flowing  and  body  still  vanu, 
while  the  ^rit  has  departed  from  that  "tabernacle"  in 
which  Qod's  eternal  Word  lias  "  tented  among  ma." 


Orators  and  poets  have  commented  on  the  creative 
powers  of  the  Sun  of  Bightcoiuness,  causing  flowers  to 
spring  from  the  mere  lund  of  our  earth,  bringing  into 
spiritual  being  and  notice,  investing  with  an  interest 
universal  and  imperishable,  tliose,  like  tlic  Pliilippian 
jailer  and  the  "  woman  who  was  a  sinner,"  wlio  are 
naturally  undistinguialiable  from  the  most  common-place 
of  Ihc  common-place  down-trodden  "  mass"  of  humanity. 
Theologians  have  not  failed  to  enlarge  upon  the  doctrine 
whicli  ia  here  being  declared  by  Paul,  tliat  the  wholo 
new  creation  in  Christ  is  really  a  work  of  bringing 
"  things  which  are  not "  into  recognizable  being ;  that 
those  whom  Ood  has  chosen,  and  rciieemed,  and  called, 
have  nothing  by  nature  in  themselves  to  draw  upon 
Ihcm  either  the  electing  tovo  of  tlie  Father,  or  the 
redeeming  grace  of  the  Son,  or  the  life-giving  coiuniunion 
of  the  lluly  GhosL  And  the  learned  lexicographer 
will  find  further  illnatratiun  of  the  govcreignty  of  God's 
love  in  the  very  terms  here  employed,  as  these  must  have 
been  unJerslflOd  and  felt  by  the  Corintbion  Greeltfl. 

The  class  immediately  referred  to  in  the  deiicription 
"  things  which  are  not"  is  that  of  those  who,  like  aliens, 
had  no  recognised  pUcc  on  the  eentitt  of  citizens,  no 
political  exislence,  or  »ho,  like  slaves,  had  no  recog- 
nised personal  rights,  Jio  social  slanding,  but  were 
regarded  and  treated  as  the  beasts  of  the  field.    In 


applintion  to  such  ''tiobodifa"  aa  tboK,  tha  Oieti 

were  familiar  with  the  word  oMh  <literal]j,  «alitHg 
It  expressed  not  merely  snch  contempt  aa  we  ecpn 
by  our  "nobody"  when  we  would  deieribe  oar  nei^bsl 
ra  perfectly  insignificant,  nor  merely  audi  cdd  "ccwt 
tutional "  inhumatiity  ai  when  the  ABerinn  1n^ 
speaks  of  slaves  as  "chattels  personal ;"  it  often  coDTtyt 
beudes  an  euei^  of  loathing  such  aa  onr  halC-bntlw 
Saxon  forehthers  strove  to  eipresa  by  their  mtditritf 
a  name  of  infamy,  uttered  with  *  shudder.  And  s 
this  application  we  have  an  illutFattoD  in  the  AJMt 
Sophocles.  After  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  Teucer  U 
broth  er-in-arms,  the  bmous  archer,  who  bai  played  h 
obscure  part  among  the  leaden  againat  Troy,  pn^MK 
to  give  his  dead  friend  an  hononiable  bnrial ;  but  ii 
iiitemipted  by  the  golden-haired  Uenelaua,  who  ni^ 
tains  that  the  nuieide,  and  wouId-JM  mnrdeter  rf  til 
Atreidae  ought  to  be  allowed  t«  lie  nnburied,  "  >  pi 
to  dogs  and  all  manner  of  birds."  Teuwr  resenti  tbt 
interference  with  words  so  Rerce  and  hot,  that  Mentlui 
appeals  to  his  brother  Agamemnon,  "king  of  moi,'' 
coin mander-in-cl lief.  And  Agamemnon  scomfiilly  l^ 
proachei  the  archer  for  his  presumption  in  bandyof 
words  with  flne-boin  princes,  seeing  that  though  kit 
(Teucer's)  father  wai  a  king,  his  mother  was  a  dsi^ 
and  therefore  her  son  ii  oMh-  (nothing).  But  Tm« 
replies,  iiUer  alia,  that  Agamemnon  ought  not  tt 
tlirow  stones,  that  he  lives  in  a  glass  house,  thil  iit 
gninclfatbcr  was  "a  barbarian,"  worae  than  a  ilsn 
Tims  0^1'  is  the  worst  term  which  an  tmfk 
Greek  could  employ  to  insult  his  enemy.  And  to  lie 
Corinthians  Ilio  words  "thiogs  vhich  are  not"  bi* 
have  Vividly  represented  the  truth  that  Chriit  I* 
made  "kings  and  priests  to  Qod"  of  those  inJi'iiiial' 
and  classes  which  are  regarded  only  with  loathing  w- 
tempt  among  men. 


ALPKED  VAnOHAH. 


I^IK  JAMES  STEPHEN  makes  the  remark 
tliat  the  frequent  disappointing,  by  pre- 
mature death,  vi  bright  hopes  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  unusually  giited  men,  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  hnbit  in  the  providential 
I  government  of  the  world.  He  adds  that 
is  law  is  doubtless  prompted  by  reasons 
lich  are  as  just  and  profound  in  them- 
selves as  to  us  they  are  obscure.  It  is  well  when  those 
who  are  called  to  part  early  nlth  friends  that  have  been 
full  of  promise  are  able  not  merely  to  recognise  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  Ian  and  acknowledge  its  righteousness, 
but  to  take  to  themselves  such  eomturt  as  Rutherford 
tendered  t«  Lady  Kenmure  on  the  removal  of  her 
daughter:— "You  have  lost  a  child;  nay,  she  is  not 
loat  to  you  who  ii  found  to  Christ  She  is  not  sent 
away,  but  only  sent  before,  like  unto  a  star,  which  going 


out  of  our  sight,  doth  not  die  and  vanish,  hot  MM' 
another  beminphere ;  you  see  her  not,  yel  itt  W 
shine  in  another  country.  If  her  glass  was  hot  s  i* 
hour,  what  she  wanteth  of  time,  that  she  hath  gotta* 
eternity." 

AiFBEDVACOHAifWM  pre-emirtently  one  rftbose  "W 
graves  would  be  most  appropriately  distingoiilMd  kf 
broken  pillars.  Richly  endowed  by  natnie  with  plH* 
the  noblest  description,  enjoying  means  aDd  on***^ 
ties  of  culture  such  as  few  are  fisvonred  with,  Md  ^ 
fied  and  refined  by  grace,  it  waa  not  wondeiM  1^ 
those  who  knew  him  beat  shonld  have  inferred  tiull' 
wns  sent  into  the  world  to  do  some  important  mck,* 
would  bare  anticipated  for  him  a  leasoDnhly  1mi(  I* 
wherein  to  accomplish  it  This  confidence  and  ^ 
however,  were  destined  to  he  disappointed.  Be  * 
bom  in  the  spring  of  1823,  and  died  at  tiu  ige  of  W  I 
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tbe  autumn  of  1857;  and  unless  this 
ikther,  and  tbe  few  contributions  to  our 
:h  he  has  left  behind,  achieve  in  his 
tiing  of  the  good  which  he  would  have 
I  bad  he  been  spared,  and  thus  give  a 
10  his  life  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
ust  ever  think  of  him  as  one  whose  sun 
lie  it  waa  yet  day,  who  carried  with  him 
e  light  which  he  §eemed  commissioned  to 
;o  the  world,  and  by  whose  eariy  death, 
re  this  day  left  less  rich  than,  with  such 
3  to  look  forward  to,  we  might  reasonably 
to  have  been. 

efore  us*  contains  six  chapters,  which 
Q  themselves  into  three  divisions.  The 
$ak  of  young  Yaughan's  childhood  and 
le  fourth  and  fifth  describe  his  life  as 
^th  and  Birmingham.  While  the  sixth 
h  it  professes  to  present  him  to  us  chiefly 
racier  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  derives  no 
of  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
I  reviews  was  also  his  "night  season,*' 
le  grasp  of  a  disease  which,  almost  from 
known  to  be  incurable,  he  felt  himself 
into  a  premature  grave.  Our  purpose  in 
:o  notice  mainly  the  religious  bearings  of 
,  but  that  we  may  not  seem  to  have  been 
hen  speaking  of  the  uncommon  promise 
we  may  say  a  word  or  two  to  begin  with 
quality  of  his  mind,  the  nature  of  his 
I  the  proofs  which  he  fiumished  of  his 
der  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
inly  no  small  advantage  at  the  outset  to 
the  roof,  and  to  be  trained  under  the  eye, 
I  as  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan.  For  the  first 
of  his  life  his  education  was  conducted  by 
erson— at  that  age  he  entered  the  school 
uollege,  London,  and  passed  through  the 
m  with  great  distinction — he  then  became 
lie  College  itself,  and  took  his  degree  of 
louTs  in  classics,  in  1842— and  when,  the 
,  Dr.  Vaughan  accepted  the  office  of 
he  Lancashire  Independent  College,  his 
ed  him  and  proseaited  for  three  succes- 
study  of  theology.  His  religious  charac- 
is  time  confirmed,  he  had  resolved  to 
to  the  ministry,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in 
I,  he  had  already  taken  some  part  in 
ing.  In  view,  however,  of  the  state  of 
on  in  England,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
son  to  take  an  intelligent  and  influential 
itroversy  that  might  spring  up  regarding 
s  of  the  faith.  Dr.  Vaughan  resolved  to 
study  for  another  year  in  Germany.  In 
igly,  Alfred  Vaughan  settled  down  in 

>bert  Alfred  Vanghan,  author  of  "  Honn  with  the 
Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.    London  and  Cambridge^ 


HaHe ;  and  if|  during  the  period  of  his  reaidence  thertt 
he  did  not  become,  or  affect  to  become,  a  hair-spliting 
critic,  he  yet  mastered  the  rich  Unguage  of  the  countiy, 
and  after  a  dose  study  of  Qerman  speculation,  laid  for 
himself  the  foundation  of  a  reasonable  system  of  philo- 
sophy, equally  opposed  to  the  sceptical  and  the  mystieal, 
which  he  employed  with  great  and  beneficial  effect  in 
after  years.  But  one  finishing  touch  more  was  to  be 
put  to  this  admirable  system  of  preliminary  trainmg. 
The  father  and  son  proceeded  on  a  tour  together  through 
Italy.  And  in  connection  with  such  a  journey,  the 
former  well  says : — "  In  the  education  of  an  intelligent 
and  susceptible  youth,  it  is  not  a  small  matter  to  have 
seen  nature  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Apennines ;  to  have  traced  the  signs  of  a 
by-gone  power  through  the  water  streets  of  Venice,  or 
along  the  high  terraced  pakces  of  Genoa ;  to  have  felt 
that  our  great  dramatist  has  peopled  the  streets  of 
Verona,  and  the  road  to  Mantua  after  evening,  with 
sights  and  sounds,  as  a  genius  like  his  could  alone  have 

peopled  them ; to  have  seen  all  this,  to  have  felt 

all  this,  and  greatly  more  of  the  same  kind,  was,  in  our 
estimation,  an  advantage  of  nameless  value.*' 

But  all  this  culture,— of  home^  and  school,  and  travel, 
—might  have  been  expended  on  one  whose  natural 
powers  were  of  the  humblest  order.  Waa  it  so  ?  No 
one  will  say  it  who  reads  even  the  few  fragments  of  his 
writings  which  are  scattered  over  the  pages  of  this 
biography.  In  the  first  place  he  was  unmistakeably  a 
man  of  genius— a  deep  and  rich  vein  of  poetry  running 
through  his  nature  and  breaking  forth  now  in  pictures 
which  seemed  to  foreshadow  an  artist  life,  now  in  verse 
which  promised  to  place  him  beside  the  Cowpers  and 
Kebles  of  modem  Christian  song.  A  man  who  has 
gifts  of  this  kind,  however,  is  often  wanting  in  breadth 
and  grasp  of  mind  and  in  solidity  of  judgment  His 
sense  of  beauty  too  may  be  fine,  and  his  insight  into 
certain  kinds  of  truths  may  be  keen  and  penetrating, 
while  he  may  have  no  learning,  very  little  general  infor- 
mation, and  even  little  capacity  for  acquuring  any.  But 
Mr.  Vaughan  was  not  so  one-sided.  He  was  an  assiducftia 
reader  of  Tacitus  and  Thucydides  while  be  was  minister- 
ing to  an  Independent  congregation  in  Birmingham. 
He  was  familiajr  with  all  the  modem  European  languages 
which  it  is  worth  the  while  of  an  English  student  to 
acquire.  His  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his 
country— both  the  earlier  and  the  more  recent— was 
unusually  extensive.  And  his  ability  to  turn  these 
varied  talents  to  account  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
opinion  which  Sir  James  Stephen  expressed  regarding 
his  first  contribution  to  the  British  Qitarteriy,  and  by 
the  high  hopes  which  the  same  high  authority  allowed 
himself  to  cherish  with  reference  to  his  future  aa  a 
Nonconformist  mmister.  We  have  not  space  here  for 
the  first,  but  it  may  save  us  the  trouble  of  much  ex- 
planation, if  we  quote  the  second.  "  If  it  had  pleased 
God  to  prolong  his  life,"  writes  Sir  James  to  Dr. 
Vaughan,  '<it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  he  would  have 
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accomplished  the  wish  which  I  think  I  have  more  than 
once  expressed  to  you  regarding  that  hranch  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  which  both  he  and  you  were 
ministers ;  the  wish,  I  mean,  that  there  might  arise 
among  you  some  men,  who,  in  the  loftiness  and  depth 
and  compass  of  their  inquiries,  tlieological  and  philo- 
sophical, should  forget  that  they  were  dissenters  from 
any  other  religious  communion,  and  should  constrain 
their  readers  and  their  hearers  to  forget  it  too.  lie 
seemed  to  me  formed  to  add  another  name  to  those  of 
the  great  Nonconform  is  ts  of  the  seventeenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  throw  over  whatever  he  might 
undertake  not  a  little  of  that  more  elaborate  polish 
which  the  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  their  peculiar  boasf  This  is 
strong  language,  and  it  may  be  coloured  somewhat  by 
the  partiality  of  personal  friendship,  but  if  the  estimate 
is  correct,  even  in  its  principal  features  only,  it  will  be 
reckoned  sufficient  to  prove  that  Alfred  Vaughan  was 
no  ordinary  man. 

In  1848,  immediately  after  his  return  from  Italy,  he 
entered  on  public  ministerial  work — having  been  invited 
to  act  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  William  Jay  of  Bath. 
He  remained  two  years  in  this  situation,  labouring  so 
acceptably  that  the  congregation  which  had  been  falling 
away  perceptibly  revived.  When  an  attempt  was  made, 
however,  to  render  his  settlement  permanent,  difficulties 
arose,  and  he  resigned.  But  one  so  gifted  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  market-place  idle.  A 
congregation  in  Birmingham  asked  him  to  become 
their  minister.  He  was  ordained  over  them  in  1850, 
and  he  continued  to  do  the  duties  of  the  charge  with 
assiduity  and  success  until  1855,  when  the  state  of  his 
lungs  compelled  him  to  retire.  During  all  these  years 
his  pen  had  not  been  idle.  So  early  as  1844  he  had 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  while  planning  many 
other  magna  oj^era  both  m  prose  and  verse,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  off  tlie  results  of  his 
reading  and  meditation  in  the  shape  of  occasional 
articles  for  the  lieview  of  which  his  father  was  the 
editor.  Now  therefore  that  the  pulpit  was  shut  against 
him,  the  press  seemed  to  hold  out  a  prospect  at  once  of 
occupation  and  support ;  and  he  was  spared  to  prepare 
some  further  papers  for  tiie  British  Quarterly,  and  to 
complete  tlie  work  by  which  he  is  now  best  known,  his 
"  Hours  with  the  Mystics."  But  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
labour  with  the  brain,  while  the  body  is  being  wasted 
away  by  consumption.  The  two  years  of  what  is  called 
his  "  literary  life"  are  also  the  saddest  of  his  story,  and 
we  experience  something  like  a  feeling  of  positive  relief 
when  "the  star,"  dimmed  by  earthly  exhalations,  takes 
its  final  departure  to  shine  with  a  brighter  and  purer 
lustre  'Mn  another  hemisphere." 

The  personal  character  of  Alfred  Vaughan  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  attractive  one.  Constitutionally  his 
nature  was  sweet  and  cheerful,  and  the  lightsomeness 
with  which  he  could  write  to  a  brother-in-law,  who  seems 
to  have  been  afflicted  in  the  same  way  as  himself,  even 


during  the  season  when  his  own  son  was  under  t  dond, 
must  be  in  part  attributed  to  this  happy  natanl  tem- 
perament.   But  that  grace  had  to  do  with  it  also,  and 
most,  no  one  will  doubt  who  hears  how  he  looked  at  life 
and  the  trials  through  which  he  was  passing.    '^  It  is  a 
mercy,"  says  he  in  one  place, ''  not  to  have  been  taken 
away  in  early  life,  before  tasting  what  God*8  goodnea 
has  made  life  to  me.    Now  I  have  richly  feasted  on  ill 
this,  in  wife  and  children,  and  friends,  uid  active  wod 
among  my  fellows."    Again,  *'  If  I  had  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  become  an  eminent  preacher,  I  should  have 
had  strong  lungs.    But  I  am  compelled  to  lay  no  plaoL 
Hand   to   mouth   linng   is   both    philosophical  and 
scriptural,  could  we  but  believe  it.    To  be  free  from 
immediate  pain  and  sorrow  should    make  us  break 
out  in  jubilates  every  half  hour— ungrateful  wretdm 
that  we  are."    ''  If  I  can  only  overcome  the  trial  by 
ceasing  to  see  it  as  such,  and  rise  above  all  fear  of  detth, 
swallowing  up  that  fear  in  a  more  heavenly  hope,  I  bam 
nothmg  more  to  wish  for."    ''  I  am  able  to  do  a  little  a^ 
writing,  but  I  am  trying  to  sit  loosely  to  everything,  and 
to  reach  that  sainte  indifference  which  my  mystic* 
counsel.    I  am  rather  tired  of  trying  to  know,  and  know- 
ing so  little  after  all ;  the  passion  for  knowledge  is 
strangely  quenched  within  me — it  seems  no  use,  and  as 
fact  recedes,  imagination  brightens."    "  To  have  dfins 
well  over^  behind  me,  not  befarey  and  life*s  trial  ended 
happily,  would  be  bliss  indeed.    But  let  me  not  doabt 
the  Son  of  Qod.    Is  death  worse  in  real  danger,  than 
thirty  years  of  life  ?    Surely  not    Have  I  not  been 
marvellously  kept  ?    Then  I  can  launch  out,  I  h<fie, 
trustfully.    Oh,  forsake  not  the  work  of  thine  own 
hands."    <<  How  happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  still  be  of 
use  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  obey  the  injoDctioD. 
'  Feod  my  sheep.'     I  might  thus  occasionally  eqiploj 
myself  without  at  all  endangering  my  health— nay  with 
positive  advantage  thereto— since  nothing  would  lai* 
my  spirits  so  much  as  the  thought  that  I  am  stiB  ; 
engaged  in  some  work  which  our  Master  had  for  me  t9 
do."    Dr.  Vaughan  says  that  the  influence  <^  bis  soo'i 
preaching  and  ministry  was  greatest  over  the  bij^ 
educated,  the  young,  and  the  poor.    This  statement  it 
first  sight  seems  paradoxical,  but  we  can  easily  belie*^ 
it.    Tliat  a  man  so  cultivated  should  have  tddootU 
first  class,  is,  of  course,  in  no  degree  strange.   Aad  ^ 
he  should  have  attracted  the  other  two,  is  to  be  ts^K^ 
by  the  gentleness,  and  meekness,  and  lovingneaB,  ^ 
gleam  through  even  the  few  extracts  we  have  nov^ 
from  his  letters,  and  which  were  evidently  among  **• 
most  conspicuous  features  of  his  personal  chsractct 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  question  aboot  Jfc 
Vaughan,  which  some  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  i** 
been  already  silently  asking,  and  which  we  shoold  kx* 
been  glad,  had  the  materials  furnished  in  the  bi(^gnF 
been  such  as  to  enable  us  fully  to  answer.  The  qo«^ 
we  refer  to  respects  the  subject-matter  of  his  pteack^ft 
and  the  view  which  he,  as  an  elaborately  educated  Sfl*" 
conformist  minister  with  strong  literary  teDdeDciet,ti'^ 
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toe  and  influence  of  the  modem  pulpit.  With 
the  first  of  these  points^  we  may  hope  to  have 
;  more  positive  to  say  upon  the  matter,  when 
istion  of  Sir  James  Stephen  has  heen  adopted 
some  of  his  sermons^or  notes  of  sermons  to  his 
r  '*  Remains."  In  the  meantime  we  may  infer 
e  of  his  public  teaching  from  his  private  con- 
1  diaries^  or  from  his  letters  to  friends.  From 
3  latter,  for  example,  we  extract  the  following, 
tat  thing  is  to  understand  the  way  of  a  sinner's 
»  with  Qod,  To  lay  hold  on  that  great  truth, 
tions  so  infinite,  but  in  its  application  so  simple, 
st  is  our  atonement.  The  question  the  Bible 
s  not.  What  good  thing  must  I  do  that  I  may 
«mal  life  ?  but,  How  may  I  be  pardoned  and 
3conciled  to  the  God  I  have  offended?  And 
smer  invites  all  alike — whosoever  will — ^to  come 
ve  this  pardon,  praying  to  be  cleansed  in  his 
Tou  need  not  wait  to  qualify  yourself,— to  save 
as  it  were,  partially  first— but  in  the  guilt,  the 
ess  of  our  fallen  nature,  you  are  invited  to 
id  live.  And  all  scriptural  obedience  is  so  much 
n  of  gratitude  to  the  Redeemer  to  whom  you 
irself,  for  this  his  free  gift  of  the  eternal  life, 
mmble  reliance  upon  what  he  did  for  us  when 
iplished  our  salvation  on  the  cross— by  this 
1  you  be  saved."  This  is  sufficiently  explicit, 
i  bore  in  mind  afterwards,  in  the  actual  work  of 
it,  the  impressions  and  resolutions  which  he 
and  formed  when  he  first  came  into  direct 
with  the  rationalizing  habits  of  the  Germans, 
t  doubt  that  his  method  of  presenting  the  truth 
)  as  evangelical  as  his  doctrine.  "  Upon  our 
and  ecclesiastical  literature  generally,  the  Ger- 
k  with  some  contempt  as  behind  the  age.  So 
have  considerable  reason.  If  we  must  choose, 
sooner  have  our  faith  than  theur  knowledge,  but 
e  a  combination  of  both."  *'  If  I  am  spared  to 
will  preach  more  of  what  is  called  the  gospel 
id  before.  The  talk  about  adapting  religion  to 
s,  which  is  prevalent  here  even  among  the  re- 
.ppears  to  me  a  miserable  mistake.  It  never 
dapting  so  much  as  when  the  apostles  preached 
they  made  no  such  effort"  Sentences  like 
are^us  not  only  that  Mr.  Yaughan  had  a  fiim 
the  truth  for  himself,  but  that  he  had  too  pio- 
respect  for  its  majesty,  and  too  clear  an  under- 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  triumph,  ever  to 
'  refine  upon  or  disguise  it  merely  for  the  ac- 
ition  of  what  Dr.  Yaughan,  with  just  severity 
Bmpt,  calls  "  the  flippant  class  of  sceptics,  who 
ter  to  the  bystander  about  the  difficulties  of 
as  to  seem  to  say  that  the  Almighty  ought  to 
rised  and  obliged  when  any  man  of  intellectual 
•ns  is  found  to  believe  in  him." 
ad  special  temptations  as  a  preacher,  they  came 
not  from  that  quarter,— not  from  the  dream 
Dg  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  forced  into 


men  by  mere  human  wit  or  wisdom.  They  came  rather 
from  this  peculiarity  in  his  position,  that  the  purpose  of 
being  a  literary  man  was  formed  in  his  earliest  childhood 
when  he  sat  in  his  father's  study  listening  to  the  scratch 
of  his  industrious  pen,  that  this  purpose  was  strengthened 
by  the  character  of  his  education  and  home  associations, 
and  that  his  reputation  as  a  poet  and  a  reviewer  soon 
brought  him  into  correspondence  with  authors  like  him- 
self. He  became  a  preacher  from  the  highest  motives  ; 
he  was  convinced  that  now  more  than  ever  the  pulpit 
needs  first-rate  occupants ;  and  he  considered  '*  no 
labour  too  great  to  endure  for  the  realization  of  success 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel"  But  he  lacked  lungs  of 
sufficient  strength  to  make  him  a  Boanerges  —  his 
nature  was  too  sensitive  to  stand  easily  the  wear  and 
tear  of  an  ordinary  pastorate — and  he  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  happiest  and  most  at  home 
among  his  books.  Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps, 
he  was  not  very  greatly  disappointed  when  Providence 
seemed  to  require  that  he  should  abandon  the  ministry 
of  the  tongue  for  the  ministry  of  the  pen.  And  if  he 
had  lived  and  enjoyed  health  and  vigour,  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  go  even  further, — to  believe,  in  short, 
not  only  that  the  literary  life  was  best  for  him,  but  that 
the  man  of  letters,  as  such,  exercises  nobler  functions 
than  the  simple  minister  of  the  gospel  "  I  remember," 
he  writes  to  one  of  a  well-known  class  of  poets  more  read 
some  years  ago  than  now,  who  dreamt  that  they  were  to 
regenerate  the  world  by  their  sonnets  and  dramas  ;  '<  / 
remember  your  once  eayiiig  that  you  did  not  think  I 
should  alwaye  remain  a  minister.^*  He  was  in  good 
health,  and  a  preacher  conscientiously  when  this  sinister 
prediction  was  uttered, — the  prophet  meaning  at  the 
time,  without  a  doubt,  that  he  would  emerge  out  of  his 
then  chrysalis  state  into  something  brighter  and  better, 
even,  mayhap,  into  a  writer  of  spasmodic  verse !  We 
do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Yaughan  was 
really  harmed  by  this  ill-omened  suggestion.  He  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  world's  wants  to  suppose 
that  its  wounds  could  be  healed  by  anything  but  the 
gospel  If  he  ever  was  tempted  to  think  of  the  press 
as  a  greater  agency  than  the  pulpit,  it  was  not,  we  are 
certain,  because  he  imagined  that  literature  was  to  do 
the  work  of  religion.  But  we  look  with  jealousy  at  the 
tendency  under  whose  influence  he  manifestly  came. 
Powerful  as  the  pen  is  in  these  days  of  printing,  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  the  pulpit  is  the 
Churdi's  great  agency  fbr  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
and  in  our  cordial  admiration  of  his  character  and  life, 
we  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  Alfred  Yaughan  was  never 
permitted,  during  his  purely  literary  life,  to  think  that 
either  in  writing  ephemeral  articles,  or  in  preparing 
more  enduring  woriu,  he  was  doing  a  nobler  service  or 
occupying  a  higher  platform  than  he  rendered  and  oc- 
cupied when  be  stood  in  the  chapels  of  Bath  or  Birming- 
ham, and  declared,  it  might  be  chiefly  to  the  common 
people,  the  simple  words  of  eternal  life. 

V.  L.  w. 
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fiERE  is  one  word  BweeWr  to  me  Uian  kll 
Others  )□  the  Book  of  bouka,  Mid  an  aged 
widow,  poor  and  neariy  blind,  who  had 
listened  with  deejj  and  loTing  attentioa 
to  the  Word  of  God,  read  to  her  by  a 
I  ChristisD.  "Tell  me,  can  you  guess  what  it 
It  is  a  song  for  mj  darkness,  and  it  is 
brought  \iy  a  bird  from  the  Better  lAnd." 

Her  viaitor  paused,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  con- 
aideration,  replied,  "  Yes,  1  think  I  knon ;  it  is '  Jesus/ 
that  DUTue  above  all  other  names,  and  the  loadstone  to 
those  who  long  to  love  bim  more,  and  serve  hiiu  better." 

"  It  is  a  blessed  word,"  said  the  widow,  "but  tbe 
name  is  not  enoiigli  for  me,  unless  Jesus  were  my 
Saviour.  It  would  not  help  me  to  know  that  he  had 
died  for  sinners,  without  I  was  sure  he  had  died  fur  me. 
No,  it  is  not  that." 

"  Then  you  must  mean  '  lieaven,' "  suggested  her 
friend,  "  because  Jesus  is  there." 

"  But  if  I  were  not  sure  of  going  there,  it  would  be 
no  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  Jesus  was  in  heaven, 
and  I  was  bound  for  hell )  No ;  it  is  just  one  word  from 
the  lips  of  the  Lord  himself.  I  call  it  my  little  song- 
bird. Hark  !  it  ia  this,  '  Coiia ! '  When  I  laj  in  mj 
sins,  and  thought  I  was  too  vUe  for  Ood  to  look  on  sucli 
an  one,  that  message  came  from  the  Laid  to  me.  I 
wished  Jesus  had  called  me — chosen  me;  I  longed 
to  have  been  bom  before  Le  died,  that  I  might  have 
gone  and  laid  hold  of  him,  and  asked  htm  to  save  me, 
1  tbouglit  I  would  have  held  him  fast  until  he  bad 
chosen  me.  One  night  I  sat  crying  over  my  bit  of  fire, 
and  all  at  once  there  seemed  trembling  in  my  ear  and 
heart  tijose  welcome  words, '  Come  unto  Mb,  ail  je  that 
laboui  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Come.'  '  Oh  r  thougbt  I, '  can  it  be  for  me  ? '  '  No,' 
stud  tiie  devil ;  '  it  does  not  say.  Come,  Bessy  Gray,' 
'Tliat's  true,'  thought  I;  'but  then  it  nowhere  nyt, 
Don't  come,  Bessy  Gray.'  I  began  to  hope.  I  wished 
the  Lord  were  by,  to  silence  Satan.  And  it  was  as  good 
as  if  he  bod  been,  for  I  began  to  feel  the  message  wss 
for  me.  Tlien  I  remembered  a  man  who  preached  by 
the  way-side,  not  far  from  this,  and  he  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  *  Tlie  Lord  says,  Whosoever  will,  let  him 
come.'  So  I  saw  that  was  to  everybody  that  likes  to 
come.  Jesus  never  turns  away  from  the  vilest  ainner, 
tor  he  did  not  turn  away  from  me." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  song  in  the  night,"  said  her  visitor ; 
"  and  you  know  now  it  was  the  same  dove  that  moved 
apon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  descended  npon  the 
Son  of  man  who  brought  it  You  will  not  forget  his 
■ong,  shidlyouT" 
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"No,"  replied  the  widow,  while  berfiKe  beamed  lift 
joy,  "  I  am  not  likely  to  do  that ;  fur  he  lings  tbe  aama 
■ong  for  all  my  wants,  and  doubts,  and  soiruwa,  and  I 
find  it  enough  to  aead  me  on  my  way  rejoidng.  1  m 
tempted  sorely  some  days  to  think  I  have  no  part  oikl 
in  the  matter,— that  a  heart  so  full  of  wicked  thou^u 
and  unbelieving  fean,  can  never  have  been  deaaiedil 
the  predous  blood  of  Christ.  But  my  little  Kiog-liidii 
there, — '  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together ;  tboa^ 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  ai  white  as  tan;' 
and  again  I  bear  the  voice  of  love,  but  I  never  weny  <f 
it,  'Come  unto  me  !'  so  Igo  and  make  my  complaint  B 
Jesus,— and  that's  what  be  calls  me  for.  ScHue  diji 
tbe  bread  runs  low,  ay,  and  tbe  coals  too,  and  I  wmnlet 
if  the  money  is  all  safe  for  the  next  week's  reut  I 
ought  to  be  sure  of  that,  for  it  is  in  the  Loid's  bud. 
Periiaps  I  go  about  perplexed  and  soirawful  for  i  bit 
(you  see,  I  can  do  nothing  for  myself  now);  I  ny,  trU 
shall  I  do  1  I  wait  and  wonder,  bat  soou  there  it  bead 
the  same  message, '  Come  uuto  me ! '  I  go  itia^  H 
the  King  of  heaven,  and  tell  bim  I  need  fuel  and  hoi; 
and  he  sends  me  both,  and  to  spare,  ay,  more  Uuil 
asked  fur.    Blessed  be  his  name !" 

"I  loved  tbe  word,"  said  her  friend;  "but  Idoari 
think  I  ever  felt  its  power  over  daily  trials  to  msckM 
to-day;  you  have  preached  me  a  little  sermon  ca  m 
word.  How  often  you  will  remember  it  hascheerdjw, 
Bessy,  when  you  hear  it  from  tbe  lips  of  ymr  lorioi 
Lord,  who  h.ia  guided  you  through  the  wild  wQdentf 
safe  into  tbe  promised  land.  '  Come,  ye  bleMcd  of  4 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  fna  i* 
foundation  of  the  world.' " 

"  Yes,"  sud  the  happy  woman,  as  nqitore  seeacd  <> 
kindle  in  her  almost  sightless  eyea,  "and  I  look  to  aV 
it  to  him  too.  Yea,  a  sinner,  saved  by  grace  may  n^'* 
to  tlie  Lord  of  Qlory, '  Cons,  Lord  Jesus!'  Uj  ifi 
that  now  only  know  night  from  morning,  ahall  look  iqA 
his  face ;  for  he  will '  come  with  clouds,  and  ercty  f* 
shall  see  him,'  nod  I  shall  behold  him,  and  be  within 
for  evermore.  But  after  all,"  added  the  widow,  tfla  * 
long  pause,  "  you  must  own  it  was  that  oh  little  wai 
tiiatdiditall." 

"  Yes,"  said  tbe  friend,  "  her  Heavenly  Don  ttAi 
the  things  of  Jesus  (John  ivL  14),  and  showtdM* 
unto  you.  Oh,  that  we  were  always  ready  to  liMn^ 
never  grieved  this  loving  messenger." 

Dear  reader,  do  you  know  this  song-bird  of  tbtMl' 
Land,  whomadetiiewidow'sheaitto  sing  for  jejl  i> 
you  born  again)— for  only  by  the  renewing!/  tlNkw' 
is  the  ear  opened  to  the  voice  of  the  H<^  BpoL  An 
you  as  she  once  was,  wauyand  heavy  Uden?  Idon^ 
mean  with  the  world's  toil  and  tbe  wnrld'i  nbiinrr,  *^ 
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di  tbe  conidouiDeH  of  itn*  too  huvj  to  be  borne, 
tax  the  sonl  is  amkeniug  to  &  uiue  of  danger.  Oh, 
m,  hotr  the  free  invitBtion,  "  Come  je  lo  Iha  witera, 

I  he  that  hath  no  mouej,  come  ;e,  buy  and  eat ;  jea, 
M,  bu;  trice  and  milk  nLthout  moue;  and  without 

ffhat  will  it  Berve  jroii,  "  if  joa  gala  the  whole  world, 
i  loce  joui  own  soul  1  or,  what  sball  a  man  give  in 
change  for  hu  soul )"    Will  works  save  you)    What 

II  it  avail  jDQ  that  yoa  have  tai^ht  the  ignorant,  fed 
)  hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked,  IF  you  have  not 
'en  jroiu  heart  to  Ood,  who  gave  himself  for  you.1 
hat  better  arc  you  that  atfaera  are  enterins  the  king- 
m  of  heaven  by  jour  means,  and  you  yourself  cast 

0  outer  darkneaa,  with  weeplog  and  guosbing  of 
tth?  Your  heart  may  have  tasted  of  pleasure  from 
sda  of  kindness,  then  you  have  had  your  reward  ;  but 
Hniuvhas  youhavegivenof  the  labour  of  your  bands, 
d  not  the  love  of  your  heart,  it  is  an  oSence  to  Qod, 
t  JOU  voluntarily  reject  the  Son  he  gave  to  save  you  ; 
if  the  sactilice  of  Cuin.  Through  the  diu  and  tunuoil 
'  lib,  the  sweet  voice  of  that  Dove  soundeth  still, 
Whonever  will,  let  him  coTae."  If  you  ore  listening 
rthe  praise  of  men,  or  the  foolish  songs  and  the  mad 
dith  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedneea,  or  the  ring  of  tiie 
old  and  silver  on  the  counter,  or  tlie  echo  of  your  otrn 
Wd  deeds,  tlien  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
bat  Uie  oft-repeated  invitation  of  the  Beaveoly  Dove  is 
Mtinthe  world's  clamour  i  there  isuo  place  for  the  sole 
fberfootishe  is  back  to  the  Atk ;  or  sbe  is  nestling 

1  the  broken  heart  of  some  contrite  ainrisr,  who  finds 
he  burden  of  bis  sin  intolerable;  or  cheering  some 
■Xowful  child  of  God,  who  totters  to  the  feet  of  Jesus 
••eath  his  weight  of  sorrow,  or  life's  daily  needs. 
I*n  ;ou  never  longed  to  hear  that  voice  of  love  1  Oh, 
Wae  and  listen  for  it  now !  The  same  loving  heart 
te  give  forth  that  gracious  invitation  on  the  shore  of 
Uiiee  sends  it  forth  still—"  Come  unto  me." 

Christ  says,  "Come!"  by  the  Gospel.  The  invita- 
NB  ts  the  feast  is  indited  by  the  Lord  of  the  mansion 
■iMelf;  it  is  offered  lo"all  who  i£i^2"—}iroof  enough 
t  it  provided  for  me  and  for  you. 

"  Come : "  he  ciiea  with  a  voice  of  love,  speaking  by 
■bUtodfrom  the  cross  (John  vl  3S) -,  "Come!"  by  tbe 


d^y  gift  of  unmerited  mercies;  "Come!"  by  Ae  linger- 
ing sickness  unimproved,  by  the  tender  interposition  of 
Providence  disregarded;  "Come!"  by  tbe  empty  chair 
on  the  household  hearth,  and  the  added  grave  in  the 
distant  land ;  by  the  sorrowful  estrangement  of  lov«d 
onei ;  by- the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Uie  trusted  ; 
by  the  shattered  fortune  and  unsuccessful  speculation. 
"Come!"  is  the  call  of  the  Spirit  in  my  heart,  enabling 
me  to  see  that  Christ  has  taken  my  place  nnder  the 
wiatb  of  God,  and  that  he  ofTeia  me  his  place  as  tbe 
Beloved  of  the  Father. 

"  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye 
shall  ask  what  ye  trill,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  yon. 
Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  mnch  fruit; 
so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  (John  sv.  7,  8).  It  ia 
from  this  position  alone  that  we  can  walk  with  Qod, 
work  with  Qod,  and  testify  for  bim.  Believing  on  tbe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  are  justified,  your  iniquity  it 
pardoned,  and  the  kingdom  you  have  entered  contains 
the  fountain  for  daily  pollution.  The  same  voice  that 
cries  "  Come,"  says  also,  "  Wash  snd  be  dean." 

Do  you  think  your  sin  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven! 
His  love  is  greater.  He  cries,  "  Come."  Does  sorrow 
lay  you  lowl  Bis  love  is  deeper.  "Come."  Have  all 
you  trusted  in  deceived  and  forsaken  youl  Bis  love  it 
unchangeable.  "  Come."  Do  you  think  you  have  never 
truly  sought  himi  Seek  him  now.  "He  is  found  of 
tbem  that  sought  him  not,"  Still  the  Dove  singeth, 
"  Come."  Bave  you  forsaken  him  who  so  loved  you, 
and  would  you  return  1  Hark '.  it  is  still,  "  Come  unto 
me."  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  wQI  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  Linger  not ;  the  nigbt  cometh ;  the  door 
will  be  shut ;  you  will  have  your  part  in  outer  darkness; 
neper  in  that  midnight  that  has  no  day  to  follow  ita 
gloom  shall  the  voice  of  tbe  song-bird  be  heard ;  never 
more  will  that  tender  invitation  sound  in  the  heart 
whence  hope  will  be  for  ever  shut  out.  To-morrow  it 
may  be  too  lat«.  To-day — even  to-day,  "1  bsve  a 
message  from  Qod  unto  thee."  It  fell  from  Qm  Spa  of 
bim  who  spake  as  never  man  spake— from  taia  whose 
"  long-suffering  is  salvation."  It  cometh  from  tbe  loving 
heart  of  Jesus. 

"  Come  unto  me,  nil  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  (Matt  li,  28). 


"I  SSntQ  IN  THE  WAT,  THS  LORD  LED  KE." 


PUD  son  of  a  widow  in  straitened  dicum-  ' 
stances  was  on  his  lastjourney  to  Oxford. 
'  His  mother  had  mode  a  great  and  a  bst 
effort,  as  she  hoped  it  might  be,  to  raise 
the  money  to  enable  her  son  to  take 
^  Ilia  d^jee.  The  coach  was  within  two 
stt^es  of  Oxford,  when,  a  little  before  it 
reached  the  inn  where  they  stopped,  the 
tag  gewnanuui  missed  the  note  which  his  mother  hod 
Ita  hiiii>    He  hftd  been  a  good  and  careful  son,  and 


such  a  sickness  of  heart  as  he  felt  at  that  moment  some 
can  guess.  He  tried  to  recollect  whether  he  had  token 
out  bis  purse,  and  remembered  that  he  had  done  lo  a 
few  miles  back.  Almost  without  hope,  and  yet  feeling 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  try  and  recover  this  large  sum  that 
be  had  loet,  he  tohi  tbe  coachman  to  let  his  luggage  be 
sent  on  as  directed,  and  walked  back  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  where  be  thought  it  poasible  that  he  might 
have  dropped  the  note.  He  had  gone  about  three  miles, 
when  there  met  him,  working  bis  way  slowly  and  ttearily. 
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a  poor  creature,  whose  appearance  at  once  arrested  his 
attention.  He  had  often  read  of  leprosy,  but  had  never 
seen  a  leper :  this  poor  man  was  one.  Shall  he  stop  to 
speak  to  him  ?  If  the  lost  note  is  on  the  road,  some 
passenger  may  see  and  take  it  up,  and  he  may  lose  it 
What  shall  he  do  if  it  is  lost?  What  can*  his  dear 
mother  do  ?  He  well  knows  her  will,  but  he  knows  she 
is  without  the  power  to  help  him  any  more.  Yet  here 
is  a  fellow-creature  whom  God's  Provideuce,  as  he  thinks 
it— chance,  as  some  call  it — has  thrown  in  his  way.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  for  him ;  still,  he  may. 
At  all  events,  a  kind  woid  is  something  ;  it  may  cheer 
and  comfort  him.  The  widow's  son  was  a  believer  in 
the  true  Qod,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  his  present  duty 
to  stop  and  speak  to  this  suffering  roan.  He  asked  him 
whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  He  was 
on  his  way  from  Gloucester,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
nounced incurable,  and  was  going  on  to  Oxford,  where 
he  thought  that  he  might  possibly  get  some  help.  The 
young  man  remembered  at  the  instant,  that  there  was 
living  in  Oxford  a  gentleman  whose  residence  in  the 
East  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  this  particular 
disease,  and  who,  if  any  could,  would  be  able  to  pre- 
scribe for  this  sufferer.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  this 
gentleman,  like  so  many  in  his  noble  profession,  was  as 
ready  to  help  the  poor  as  he  was  able.  He  said,  "  I 
will  give  you  a  line  to  a  gentleman  in  Oxford,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  for  you."  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  to  tiy  and  find  a  piece  of  paper  on 


which  he  might  write  the  note  ;  not  a  moml 
find.  He  felt  deeply  disappointed.  That  wi 
was  barred.  The  poor  leper  suddenly  stoopc 
up  from  the  road  a  piece  of  pi^r,  and  asked 
could  not  write  on  that  ?  It  was  bis  lost  » 
into  his  own  hand  by  the  very  man  towards 
was  endeavouring  to  do  what  he  felt  to  be  pret 
The  reco^'ery  of  that  large  sum  hinged,  in  G< 
denoe,  perhaps  entirely  yn  that  ant  of  xinm 
self-restraining  love.  God  made  the  lepei 
young  Christian  on  the  spot  for  what  he  di( 
and  love. 

This  is  a  sample— though,  indeed,  it  is  a  st 
—of  the  manner  in  which  God  continuaDy 
trust  and  obedience  of  his  own.  He  arrest 
their  own  way,  to  lead  them  into  his ;  he  take 
from  the  work  they  know,  to  set  them  on 
know  not ;  and  yet,  when  they  obey,  he  ofter 
round  that  the  interruption  of  their  plans  s 
the  furtherance  of  them,  and  their  seeming 
their  actual  help.  He  makes  them  know  tha 
never  so  sure  of  obtaining  what  they  need  as ' 
are  doing  what  he  bids.  Neglected  duties 
stolen  animal  that  drew  the  bolt  of  the  *^  ma 
English  guillotine)  are  often  made  to  punish 
are  guilty;  while  duties  done  in  childlike 
simple  obedience  are  made  to  bring  the  bless 
while  men  seek  it  in  their  road,  God  has  pi 
them  in  his  oxrvu—Ckampne^s  Facts  and  Ft 


REV.  ISIDOR  LOEWE^THAL. 


fTlie  wilter  of  the  following  iketch  of  this  remarkabie  man,  In  giYing  it  for  publication,  says :  "  Sereral  sketches  of  Mr.  Loe« 
Iiaro  appeared  in  Tsrions  rellgioos  papers,  all  of  which  are  so  fall  of  errors  as  to  make  them  ntterljr  nseless  as  sources  of 
I  have  known  him  intimately  from  early  In  the  year  1847,  and  have  had  acceas  to  sources  of  Information  of  a  rery  fUl 
character."] 


lATE  advices  from  India  have  brought  the 
sad  intelligence  of  the  death,  by  violence, 
of  this  gifted  missionary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  at  Peshawur,  under  the 
following  circumstances  :  ''  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Loewenthal  suffered  much  from 
headache,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  very  early  to  get  the  air.  On  the 
morning  he  was  shot,  he  had  got  up  about  three  o'clock, 
and  went  to  walk  in  the  verandah,  when  the  watchman, 
taking  him  for  a  thief,  discharged  his  carbine,  killing 
him  instantly." 

Humanly  speaking,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Church 
in  the  death  of  this  eminent  man  is  irreparable,  con- 
sidering his  great  talents,  his  industry,  and  his  entire 
de/otedness  to  his  work.  As  several  sketches  of  his 
life  have  appeared  in  various  religious  papers— all  of 
which  are  so  full  of  errors  as  to  make  them  utterly  use- 
less as  sources  of  information— we  have  compiled  the 
following  facts  of  his  history,  condensed  as  much  as 
possible.  We  have  known  him  intimately  from  early 
in  the  year  1847  up  to  the  time  of  bis  departure  for 


India,  and  have  had  access  to  sources  of  info: 
a  very  full  and  reliable  character. 

IsinoR  LoEWdTTHAL  was  bom,  a.d.  1826,  i 
of  Posen  in  Prussian  Poland,  of  Jewish  pan 
was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  children.  I 
like  many  others  of  the  same  people,  was  ind 
matters  of  religion,  but  observed,  from  custooc 
principal  ceremonies  and  rites  of  his  ances 
His  mother  was  a  strict  adherer  to  the  tradit 
Rabbis  (oral  law),  and  at  the  same  time  insti 
children  carefully  in  the  principles  of  mon 
parents  bestowed  on  him  an  education  more  li 
their  circumstances  and  the  number  of  the! 
might  seem  to  warrant.  He  was  first  placed  a 
school,  where  he  learned  the  elementary  pii 
knowledge,  and  to  repeat  prayers  which  he  d 
derstand.  After  a  few  years  he  left  this  ti 
thenceforward  attended  soi-ditant  Christian  a 
gymnasia  of  his  native  city.  In  these  lei 
taught  like  other  branches  of  science,  as  a  thin 
it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  aomethiflu 
to  get  along  in  the  world.    The  manner  in 
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90  was  taught  in  the  gymnasium  may  be  learned  from 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters : — 

'  17e  had  two  recitations  in  religion  weekly,  which  I  was 
oUiged  to  attend.  We  studied  Greek,  bat  were  never 
1  tiiat  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
.^ien  in  that  language.  We  studied  Hebrew — read  Isaiah 
r«re  taught  to  admire  his  style,  which  according  to  our 
lieiBor's  opinion  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Homer.  I 
a  early  enough  taught  to  look  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
wa  Pbilo,  Spinosa,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  Christians 
iltaire,  Rousseau,  Hume  and  Bolingbrooke, — I  was  told 
the  fanatics  Milton  and  Locke,  and  of  the  discoveries  of 
ewtoiit  a  genius,  who,  notwithstanding  his  greatness,  could 
yt  rid  himself  from  the  common  superstitions  of  the  greater 
urt  of  mankind. — I  was  taught  to  give  as  much  credit  to 
le  Bible  as  to  the  work  of  some  ancient  Greek  who  wrote 
1  National  History." 

After  completing  the  course  of  study  of  the  gymnasium 
e  entered  a  mercantile  house  in  Posen  as  clerk.  But 
mcantile  life  had  no  attractions  for  him.  In  the  midst 
I  books  he  was  happy,  and  nowhere  else.  He  had  a 
boDg  desire  to  enter  one  of  the  German  universities, 
Dt  what  interfered  is  not  known.  While  acting  as  a 
ink  he  formed  associations  with  educated  young  men 
f  bis  own  age,  who  had  imbibed  liberal  political  senti- 
Mb,  This  was  in  1844  and  1845,  when  there  was 
nat  political  agitation  throughout  continental  Europe, 
od  which  culminated  in  the  uplieaval  of  1848.  These 
OQ&g  men  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  secretly  for  the 
ttcossion  of  potitical  questions,  reading  essays,  and  re- 
maning poetry  of  their  own  composition,  usually  poli- 
icii  in  its  character.  Mr.  Loe  wen  thai  was  so  bold  as 
» publish  a  piece  of  poetry  in  one  of  the  public  journals, 
OQtaiDing  sentiments  adverse  to  the  government,  which 
i^wgbt  him  under  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities. 
4inuog  that  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest,  and  knowing 
^  &te  that  awaited  him  in  such  an  event,  he  hastily 
l^&om  his  native  city,  and  after  many  dilticulties  and 
i^Row  escapes  reached  Hamburgh,  whence  he  purposed 
•embark  for  the  United  States.  After  much  trouble 
'AiQcoeeded  in  getting  a  passport,  and  sailed  for  New 
^*k}  where  he  landed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
^1846.  There  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  not 
IKNised  of  much  means,  and  ignorant  of  the  language 
ftfae  people,  except  what  little  he  had  learned  on  board 
^  E^lish  vessel  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

He  endeavoured  first  to  find  employment  in  New  York 
^failed ;  then  he  visited  Philadelphia,  with  the  same 
iJlt  of  success.  He  then  went  to  the  country  and 
''Qght  employment  from  a  farmer,  but  was  again 
<^<>ified  to  disappointment,  although  he  offered  his 
^*^k»  to  several  for  whatever  they  chose  to  give 
■^  His  funds  were  now  almost  exhausted,  and  every 
^  of  employment  seemed  closed  against  him ;— he 
^Giine  despondent.  At  last  he  invested  the  small 
^Oant  of  funds  that  remained  to  him  in  a  few  articles, 
4  started  out  as  a  pedlar.  Ilis  stock  was  small — as 
imall  basket  was  by  no  means  filled  by  it    In  this 
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capacity,  in  November  1846,  he  came  to  the  house  of 
the  late  Rev.  S.  M.  Gayley  near  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
drenched  with  rain,  and  suffering  with  cold.  Mr.  Qayley 
kindly  asked  him  in  to  warm  himself,  and  gave  him  his 
dinner.  After  disposing  of  some  of  his  wares  to  Mrs. 
Gayley  he  was  about  to  depart,  when  Mr.  Qayley  seeing 
that  he  was  thinly  clad  for  the  season,  and  the  day 
being  cold,  asked  him  to  tarry  for  the  night,  which  be 
gladly  did.  Upon  inquiring  as  to  his  home,  occupation, 
&C.,  Mr.  Gayley  discovered  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  classics—Hebrew  also — and  several 
modem  languages,  also  that  he  had  studied  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  His  sympathies  were  drawn  to  the 
young  stranger,  and  he  persuaded  him  to  remain  at  his 
house  until  he  could  make  an  effort  to  obtain  employ- 
ment for  him  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  wishes 
than  his  present  one.  Mr.  Gkiyley,  among  others,  wrote 
to  Dr.  Junkin,  then  President  of  Lafayette  College, 
also  to  his  own  nephew,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Gayley,  now  of 
West  Nottingham,  Maryland,  who  was  then  in  the 
junior  class  of  the  same  institution  ;  the  result  of  which 
was  the  formation  of  a  class  in  modem  languages  in  the 
college,  and  the  employment  of  Mr.  Loewenthal  as  the 
teacher.  To  save  him  expense,. Mr.  S.  A.  Gayley  agreed 
to  take  him  into  his  room,  and  generally  aid  him  in  any 
way  he  was  able.  The  Faculty  directed  him  to  have 
his  board  in  the  College  refectory..  The  offer  thus 
tendered  liim  he  gladly  accepted.  In  January  1847,  he 
bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Gayley  and  his  family,  and  started  for 
Easton,  where  he  immediately  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  duties. 

During  the  six  or  seven  weeks  that  Mr.  Loewenthal 
resided  in  Mr.  Gayle/s  family  the  latter  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  race  and  lineage,  also  of  the  religious 
views  and  feelings  of  the  former.  During  their  frequent 
conversations  this  subject  was  never  touched.  It  was  not 
imtil  he  received  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Loewenthal  in 
the  following  July,  that  he  became  aware  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Abraham,  also  that  during  his  residence 
at  his  house,  "  the  veil  was  taken  away'*  from  his  mind 
— that  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  troth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  after  much  mental  conflict  and  deep  sorrow 
for  sin,  had  found  peace  in  believing  on  Jesus.  In  the 
letter  above  referred  to,  he  indicates  the  agencies  em- 
ployed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  about  this  change. 
After  stating  the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
in  his  early  life,  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  mind  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tianity by  which  he  had  been  surrounded — Popery  with 
image  worship,  and  a  nominal  Protestantism  without 
life,  having  no  power  over  the  heart  and  conscience, 
ministered  to  by  a  card- playing,  ball  and  theatre-visit- 
ing clergy,  he  described  the  darkness  of  his  own  mind, 
when  God,  in  his  kind  Providence,  brought  liim  to  Mr. 
Gayley*s  house.  He  says  i  "  It  was  at  your  house,  by 
your  eamest  prayers  at  family  worship— to  which  I  first 
went  half  from  curiosity,  half  from  politeness— by  your 
humble  supplications,  that  I  was  first  awakened  to  ap- 
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prehend  my  danger^  to  consider  that  I  had  an  immortal 
aouL  I  began  to  open  the  Bible.  I  was  astonished. 
I  waited  with  eagerness,  morning  and  evening,  for  the 
summons  to  family  worship,  to  hear  you  pray ;  I  was 
more  and  more  convinced  that  I  was  on  the  wrong 
path.*'  During  the  time  he  was  at  Easton,  Mr.  Gayley 
corresponded  regularly  with  him,  and  frequently  in  his 
letters  gave  him  religious  advice,  although  ignorant  at 
the  time  of  the  peculiar  state  of  Mr.  Loewenthal's  mind. 
In  the  following  autumn  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
his  faith,  was  baptized  by  his  father  in  the  Gospel,  and 
received  into  the  membership  of  the  Rockland  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  which  Mr.  Gayley  was  then  statedly 
ministering. 

Mr.  Loewenthal  entered  the  senior  class  of  Lafayette 
College  the  following  year,  and  graduated  with  his  class. 
After  graduation  be  acted  as  tutor  in  the  college  for  a 
short  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  he  accepted  an 
offer  from  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  to  take  the  position  of 
teacher  of  languages  in  the  collegiate  school  at  Mount 
Holly.  Here  he  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1851, 
when  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  took  the  full  course,  graduated  with  honour, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  BrunswicL 
After  completing  his  theological  studies  he  offered  him- 
self to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  go  to  India— to  Aifghanistan— as  a  mission- 
ary. He  was  at  once  accepted,  and  sailed  for  his  field 
of  labour  in  August  1855.  ' 

His  eminent  linguistic  acquirements  had  become 
known  among  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
his  sailing  for  India ;  and  several  of  them  endeavoured 
to  secure  his  valuable  services— but  he  declined  every 
such  proposal.  As  a  linguist  he  had  few  if  any  equals. 
In  mathematics  and  philosophy  he  was  also  proficient 
But  all  his  talents  were  unreservedly  given  to  God. 
While  in  the  Seminary  he  contributed  several  articles  of 
marked  ability  to  the  Princeton  Review.  The  Society 
of  Inquiry  at  the  Seminary  selected  him  as  their  essayist 
at  the  commencement  at  which  his  cbss  graduated. 
His  subject  was  India  as  a  missionary  field.  The  essay 
was  a  masterly  production,  and  was  afterwards  published 
in  the  Bevieic. 

He  reached  Peshawur  in  1856,  and  immediately 
addressed  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  that  difiicult 
language,  the  Pushtoo,  which  he  soon  mastered.  He 
had  completed  a  translation  into  it  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  was  about  commencing  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  which  labour  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  oriental  languages  so  admirably 
fitted  him,  when  he  met  his  death  by  violence.  He 
could  preach  with  ease  in  Pushtoo,  Persian,  Cashmere, 
Hindustanee,  Arabic,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  country  which  he  had  selected  as  his 
field  of  labour.  When  we  reflect  that  he  was  only  in 
the  tliirty-cighth  year  of  his  age— in  the  prime  of  life— 
wiien  he  was  taken  away,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 


loss  the  Church  has  sustained  in  his  death.  Peifai^ 
no  man  in  India  had  so  great  a  knowledge  of  Asiatic 
literature,  and  few  are  so  complete  a  master  ci  tlie 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  of  oriental 
pditics  as  he  was.  His  comprehension  of  the  catua, 
aims,  and  extent  of  the  great  mutiny  was  dear,  and  the 
article  on  it  furnished  by  him  at  the  time  to  the  BiUiBd 
Repertory  was  one  of  the  ablest  papers  published  on  the 
subject  anywhere--elearly  showing  that  had  he  chon 
the  field  of  statesmanship  he  would  have  risen  to  ■ 
great  eminence  as  he  did  as  a  missionary.  His  intded 
was  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  method  of  stadyiag 
all  subjects  was  exhaustive.  His  library,  the  coUectiooi 
of  years,  was  one  of  the  richest  in  manuscripts  and  me 
books  in  India.  The  amount  of  intellectual  labour  he 
accomplished  was  almost  incredible.  Three  or  to 
hours'  rest  was  all  that  be  allowed  himself.  In  additioo 
to  his  linguistic  labours,  he  contributed  many  valoible 
papers  to  British  and  American  quarteriies,  also  instno- 
tive  letters  to  the  missionary  periodicals  c^  the  Gbiutli, 
full  of  valuable  information.  He  also  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  and  regular  preaching  in  the 
Bazaar.  In  controven^  with  Mohammedans  in  these 
exercises  he  was  a  master.  The  only  rest  he  loqglht 
was  in  passing  from  one  of  these  labours  to  anothet  It 
was  astonishing  how  his  fragUe  physical  organiRDCMld 
stand  such  uiu*emitting  intellectual  labour,  botatthopgli 
in  stature  diminutive,  almost  a  dwarf,  he  had  theibatgtk 
of  will  and  power  of  endurance  of  a  giant. 

In  the  social  circle  he  was  a  most  charming  compuioa 
With  a  perfect  command  of  English  he  ooobioed » 
mind  thoroughly  cultivated  and  richly  storei  iit^ 
knowledge,  fine  powers  of  illustration,  a  genial  hmo^ 
and  great  conversational  powers. 

We  have  sketched  nothing  here  but  his  enter  hW 
from  the  time  of  his  making  a  public  profiBflBkmtf"> 
faith  in  Christ  te  the  time  of  his  death.  Bat  then* 
another  history,  the  history  of  his  religions  expeneitt> 
that  our  space  forbids  us  to  touch  upon.  This  ii*^ 
fully  given  in  his  correspondence  with  the  kito  ^ 
Gayley,  his  father  in  the  gospel,  than  can  befbia^<^ 
where  else.  He  unbosomed  himself  moie  fiiUy  ^ 
freely  to  him  on  these  subjects  than  to  any  other  hfli^ 
being.  Their  correspondence  was  fireqnent  uA  ^ 
minous.  The  materials  found  in  these  letten  ni^ 
be  permitted  to  lie  in  oblivion.  Some  penoa  coap^ 
to  the  task  will  doubtless  prepare  his  li£e9a^ff^j^^W^ 
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the  church  in  a  permanent  form.    It  will  form  a 
intensely  interesting  and  suggest!? e. 

They  both  now  rest  from  their  labours,  and  are  4^ 
united  in  that  presence  where  thane  "is  fuhwe^J^ 
where  no  longer  ^'through  a  glass  darkly,"  bat  ^ 
face  they  can  see  their  Saviour  as  he  is,  and  c****! 
template  without  a  cloud  the  glories  of  his  P***!!! 
the  greatness  of  his  work,  topics  which  so  0^*1*7 
the  subject  of  their  correspondence  and  con***"^ 
while  here  upon  earth. 


"■if». 
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BBSATHIHOS  (fB  A  TBIED  BPZBIT. 


Tn  DAILI 

■l 

^^^1  p  fer  you  u)d  mjsetf  to  "bmte  conitut  and 
^H|  I  refireahiBg  tok«iis  of  the  Lord's  pRaenoe, 
I^^B  r  If  tbCM  are  dktant  from  one  mother,  the 
'  soglrebuiu  »  mewura  of  ligbt,  but  much 
diTsen  uid  barreiuieu  ctogs  kad  clips 
or  wioff^  wo  Ihftt  we  cumot  rue  ta  the  duly  newness 
Ctpiritual  Kfet  which  i»  W  needful  in  the  nrious  oocu- 
jttiau  in  which  w»  are  engaged.  How  ubamed  I  am 
tkn  I  l»v«  to  go  befbre  the  people,  &nd  ray  mhiI  is  in 
IKi condition!  Yet  bow  ^ickly,  and  by  what  seem- 
ii^ytmaUmatten.areiredeprired  of  that  sweet  spirit 
it  gmco  asd  mpplication  which  is  the  golden  pipe  by 
rtich  the  Lord  oonTcys  all  his  rich  Mesangs !  How 
far  are  suffidently  watchful  respecting  their  Bemet 
Mnnonion  and  fellowship  with  the  Lord!  The  day 
^Um  thnmgh  without  any  inqwry  being  made  upon 
lUlpcfet;  and  then  at  night  [Httyer  is  at  de*d  and  dry 
Mifmwve  praying  to  the  walL  Such  thingi  ought 
Mt  (o  be  passed  over.  I  cannot  hrip  beliering  that  the 
pNtitt  part  at  my  affliction  is  to  check  thia  heedless 
mU;  arul  becanse  the  Lord  wtJl  not  sulTer  me  to  bring 
aiddmeasa^  to  the  pe(^le,  but  will  teaiA  me  first, 
■M  only  the  necessity  of  tite  conSicl  witli  the  world, 
ttsleah,  and  the  devil,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
•wqVRT ;  that  I  may  show  my  hearen  that  I  do  not 
Bedown  with  my  sins  unconfeesed  and  unpurged,  and 
*lNnay  set  before  the  troubled  people  the  sweet  effects 
riapofifiedcotisdence,  and  assure  them  that  the  blood 
tf  Jms  Ouut  cleaiues  from  all  sin. 


Then  it  pleased  God  first  to  give  me  a  sense  of  hia 
IBdning  bn,  I  retained .  it  for  two  years  with  very 
iltkintenniidMi.  Tou  are  now  in  the  "  banqueting 
"«,"  but  must  not  forget  the  buihbb  ia  over  you, 
"Wch  signifies  that  war  is  declared,  and  your  ho«t  of 
Annies  conaat  of  three  combined  armies,  the  world, 
^  flesh,  and  the  devil.  I  know  of  nothing  so  hard  to 
*^e  as  that  there  can  be  any  love  in  this  banner 
'■VlVed.  I  have  always  feared  that  the  war  was  to 
JfiH  me  to  be  nothing,  and  tliat  I  should  one  day 
'"^i  but  I  have  proved  a  thousai^d  times  twice  told, 
^  nothing  has  been  in  life  so  fruitful  and  profitable 
**  thtse  bnmbling  wars.  In  them  have  I  found  my 
^  ttreagth  is  peifei^t  weakness,  but  the  sufSciency 
'wis in  Jesus  Christ  has  always  in  the  end  proved 
^  means  of  a  fiulber  display  of  his  rich  mercy.  Peace 
^  tiwD  restored,  and  all  alienation,  and  distance,  and 
^yiKu  between  the  Lord  and  my  soul  removed;  and 


yon  know  "  in  bis  prewnce  is  filnesa  of  joy,"  and  all 
the  rest  is  darkness  (Song  ti.  4). 

UtYTBIHO  BUT  TO  HBJSB. 

I  am  fbr  the  most  part  in  great  trenble  of  mind  here. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  profitable,  for  it  keeps  me 
praying  and  often  prevailing.  Sometintea  I  feu  the 
Lord  has  utteriy  forgotten  me,  and  I  have  lost  my  way. 
My  moming  reading  was  ehiefiy  upon  the  woman  of 
Canaan.  It  is  sud  the  Saviour  answered  her  not  a 
word.  This  is  sad  work  in  trouble ;  but  1  have  often 
found  it  so.  Her  prayer  appeared  very  simple,  "  Have 
mert^  upon  me,  U  ]k)rd."  I  suppose  the  disciples 
noticed  the  SaTion/s  silence,  and  therefore  acted  aa  if 
they  should  discard  her  too.  Huw  often  have  we  aN 
done  this?  We  are  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  the 
grain  of  mnstard-seed,  and  thus  conclude  that  thore  is 
nothing  but  a  nwe.  I  found  much  «f  this  at  my  be- 
ginning ;  most  of  the  people  shook  their  heads  at  me, 
and  cried  out.  Can  ever  Qod  dwell  there !  The  Lord's 
mercy  to  the  woman  of  Canaan,  and  to  me  also,  was 
that  we  did  not  take  offence,  but  foand  the  Spirit  bore 
sucb  a  testimony  in  our  consciences  that  no  charge 
against  us  could  be  so  bad  as  we  knew  our  case  really 
was.  Tliough  the  Savioiu  told  her  he  could  not  gire 
the  children's  bread  to  dogs,  she  was  not  rebuffed,  but 
acknoicledged  the  justice  and  truth  of  the  Saviour's 
assertion;  yet  feeling  her  utterly  lost  condition  she 
could  not  be  silenced;  Truth,  Lord,  but  I  am  perishmg 
with  huoger,  and  may  I  not  have  the  crumbs  that  faU 
from  thelAblel  I  only  ask  for  that  which  the  dogs 
pick  up.  Anythii^  but  to  perish,  Lord ;  thoU'  kaowest 
I  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  that.  How  beautifully 
is  here  set  fortli  the  sweet  effects  of  persevering  through 
all  difficulties  whatsoever?  How  oft«a  have  II  Ibund 
this  since  I  have  been  berel  How  suitable  are  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  James  to  meet  my  feais.aad  wants, 
"  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on.your  moat 
holy  &itb,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves 
in  tiie  love  of  God,  lookiho  fob,  ths  mgsoy  or  ons 
LoKD  Jzsns  Chkisi  unto  btsuxu.  ujx."  I  feel  the 
need  of  this  continual  looking  uux^  than  I  can  ex- 

OABI  DOWN.  BUT  HOT  DBSTWTUI. 

Sharp  trials  are  not  intended  to  prove  that  we  are 
hypocrites,  hut  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  Qod'a  grace, 
which  ia  compared  to  unsearchable  richeE,,wbich  passeth 
knowle^e— a  depth  tliat  cannot  be  fathomed.  How 
distinctly  do  I  feel  the  full  determination  of  the  Lord 
to  humble  the  proud  heart  of  man.  He  uil|:  not  spare 
Itim  for  his  much  ciyiiig,  and  yet  how  Bi(^)eakably 
tender  he  is  to  the  new  man,  an  image  he  delights  in, 
glories  iu,  upholds,  and  watcbea  day  and  night  with 
the  tenderest  care;  no  weapon  formed  i^;ainst  Uud  c«a 
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prosper,  because  it  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  *'  this 
is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord."  I  wish 
both  you  and  I  could  claim  our  right  in  the  dark  hour 
of  temptation.  Here  I  am  often  foiled  and  often  cast 
down,  but  never  utterly  forsaken ;  and  when  broken  in 
heart,  my  heritage  is  set  before  me,  and  I  am  aston- 
ished. 

I  feel  it  is  a  true  token  which  you  express  in  your 
letter,  and  call /ear.  I  do  not  mean  to  preach  unbelief, 
but  I  read,  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always ;" 
for  by  this  fear  we  are  continually  departbig  from  the 
snares  of  death,  and  the  conscience  is  kept  alive  at 
every  inroad  the  enemy  attempts ;  and  our  prayer  is, 
as  the  hymn  says,— 

**  Lord,  show  me  what  'tis  doM  to  keep ; " 

and  the  answer, — 

Thj  whole  dependence  on  me  fix; 

Thy  strength,  thy  wisdom  flee ; 
When  thou  art  nothing  In  thyself, 

Thoa  then  art  close  to  me.'* 

I  sincerely  hope  you  have  no  real  outward  loss  or 
distress ;  but  if  you  have,  we  know  that  the  Lord  does 
nothing  in  vain.  If  I  may  speak,  I  have  observed 
through  life,  when  the  Lord  has  been  about  to  do  me 
some  great  favour,  he  has  prepared  me  for  it  by  pecu- 
liarly humbling  circumstances ;  and  when  I  have  been 
put  at  the  very  bottom,  he  has  then  said,  "  Friend, 
come  up  higher.**  Then  come  the  songs  of  praises  you 
speak  of.  If  you  were  to  hear  these  sometimes  from  me 
in  secret,  you  would  wonder  how  I  could  utter  the 
words  I  do ;  for  while  my  heart  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  love  of  God,  I  can  but  answer  with  confessions,  and 
seem  as  if  I  could  only  abase  myself  at  his  feet,  while 
he  is  showing  me  such  abundant  mercy. 

VAIir  EFFORTS. 

You  seem  to  be  seeking  for  a  righteousness  which  is 
never  to  be  found  in  the  way  that  you  describe.  That 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  the  apostle  tells  us, 
is  no  better  than  dung.  Your  great  mistake,  and  the 
darkness  you  lie  under,  appears  to  be  in  consequence  of 
too  much  wisdom,  and  yet  not  that  wisdom  which  is 
profitable  to  direct.  You  seem  to  be  skipping  over 
what  the  apostle  calls  the  first  rudiments.  Many  of 
the  things  you  mention  are  only  to  be  learnt  of  the 
Father ;  and  you  seemingly  are  not  aware  that,  if  you 
had  learnt  them  of  the  Father,  you  would  come  with 
more  childlike  simplicity  unto  the  Son.  If  the  Spirit 
of  truth  had  entered  your  heart,  you  would  have  heard 
a  sweet  and  welcome  invitation  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden*,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Do  not  struggle 
so  hard  by  dint  of  human  wisdom  to  attain  to  divine 
things,  but  hearken  to  the  Lord  who  says,  "  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing ;  '*  he  can  presently  settle  your 
troubles  and  fears ;  and  the  sweet  feeling  of  coming  to 
JesuB  Christ  softens  the  spirit,  and  makes  it  like  wax 
to  receive  the  impression  of  his  word. 


For  want  of  this  your  teachen  are  hidden  (Isl 
XXX.  26),  and  your  mind  is  confused  and  blinded,  which 
shows  that  you  are  not  in  that  spiritual  liberty  of  which 
the  children  of  God  are  partakers,  when  strengthened 
with  all  might,  according  to  the  Lord's  glorious  power, 
and  delivered  from  "  the  power  of  darkness."  I  8om^ 
tiroes  think  that,  if  you  fully  understood  the  power  of 
darkness,  you  would  oome  by  a  short  cut,  and  cry, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Then  no  doubt  yot 
would  more  clearly  understand  what  it  is  to  be  tnoi- 
lated  by  the  Father  from  the  kingdom  of  daikne»(iB 
which  you  have  so  long  groped),  '*  into  the  kingdom  ef 
his  dear  Son."  This  would  bring  you  to  a  sweet  and 
saving  knowledge  that  you  have  '^  redemption  tbroogh 
his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins"  (OoL  \L  11-14). 
If  once  you  could  attain  to  this,  which  is  truly  cilkd 
"  the  light  of  life,**  you  would  find  God*s  word  a  kunp 
to  your  feet  and  a  light  to  your  path.  Gould  yoa  bat 
once  get  the  love  of  God  in  your  heart,  it  would  htre 
such  a  constraining  power  as  would  make  yoariiU 
straight  with  his  in  all  things." 

FBAB8  WITHIV. 

I  have  many  ezerdses  in  my  ministrj,  but  mne  ia 
making  my  personal  calling  and  election  sore.  Oto 
filled  with  perplexing  fears,  I  find  it  no  light  thing  to 
obtain  from  the  Lord  a  deliverance.  At  my  adnaeei 
age  (seventy-seven)  I  am  continually  on  the  look-oot; 
and  though  I  have  had  many  sweet  tokens  of  the  Lonl'i 
mercy,  and  many  promises  that  he  will  be  with  m 
then,  yet  I  feel  it  a  very  serious  thing  to  appev  brfn 
God.  The  enemy  puts  into  my  siind  mukjifsuAf^i 
and  I  cannot  move  them  at  my  pleasure;  tii^lM 
more  power  than  I  can  manage ;  therefore,  if  Ike  W 
hides  his  face,  I  am  beaten  down  by  them. 

I  perceive  as  I  increase  in  sweet  tmanaem<i^ 
Lord's  mercy,  I  increase  also  in  greater  diseovnvtf 
the  sin  of  my  nature.  True  light  makes  manifat ;  ti^ 
that  which  is  seen  brings  great  mourning,  and  often  * 
casts  me  down  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  due  t» 
speak  all  the  truth,  so  much  does  it  cat  at  whit  I  bi 
within.  I  often  say  to  the  people,  I  do  not  meu  f^ 
but  we;  I  Bxn  included  in  this  sorrowfol  list,  aiMiiiK* i 
as  much  need  of  mercy  as  yon,  if  not  more  ^ 
any. 

Sometimes  I  fear  I  presume  in  speaking  at  sD;  1"^ 
the  Lord  comes  so  sweetly  to  help  my  infirmitiei,^ 
I  can  but  acknowledge  him  my  Teacher  and  Q^ 
No  sooner  have  I  finished  than  the  enemy  sets  W^ 
me  to  make  me  ashamed,  and  so  shows  me  mjiff^ 
ance  in  many  things,  and  how  short  I  am  in  aUtv 
sometimes  I  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  it;  lui^ ' 
perceive  it  keeps  out  all  boasting.  I  have  no  room  w 
that,  but  much  room  to  beg  for  mercy  to  pirioB  Vf 
ignorance.  Then  I  get  encouragement  from  sooe  J^ 
hearers  who  tell  me  of  the  profit  th^  have  fooB^^ 
how  much  surprised  they  are  to  learn  that  I «» * 
weak  as  any  of  them. 
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THE  LORD  8ATXTH  HIS  AVOINTBD. 

Saturday  night,  and  I  have  been  comforted 
ht  out  of  much  sorrow  by  the  account  of  the 
ition,  and  the  heavenly  voice  there  men- 
This  is  mt  beloved  Son,  iv  whom  I  am 
isxD ;  HEAR  TE  HIM ; ''  which  seems  to  say, 
)€hold  him  in  a  glorious  appearance ;  do  not 
when  you  see  him  in  his  humiliation,  spit 
\ed,  and  crucified;  he  is  still  my  beloved  Son, 
ig  through  all  this  misery  for  you.  Honour, 
i  cry  to  him ;  look  at  the  place  where  your 
m,  and  be  ashamed ;  yet  hope  for  mercy,  and 
id  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  and  be- 
he  is  still  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  and 
ihall  at  length  say  with  David,  "  Now  know 
Lord  saveth  his  anointed." 
a  sweet  salvation,  and  draws  the  heart  and 
to  follow  hard  after  him.  It  always  brings  a 
s  to  hear  him,  and  to  follow  him  in  spiritual 
like  Isaiah  when  the  live  coal  touched  his 
3re  am  I,"  at  the  Lord's  service,  knowing  his 
lable  service.  Therefore  yield  universal  un- 
edience,  and  do  not  walk  so  as  for  the  Saviour 
Tet  one  thing  thou  lackest;*'  and  that  one 
ing  proves  that  all  is  wanting. 


The  sweetness  of  all  manif^tations  is,  first  the  re 
moval  of  the  burden,  grief,  and  trouble  under  which  we 
lay,  and  then  a  clear  sense  of  the  Father's  reconciliation 
and  friendship  towards  us.  If  the  Son,  with  but  one 
touch,  make  you  free,  you  are  free  indeed.  The  word 
**  Mary^*  was  enough,  when  the  Lord  appeared ;  and  we 
also  feel  we  are  clean  through  the  word  spoken  unto  us, 
and  can  say,  "My  Lord  and  my  God;"  and  "Our 
Father,"  who  hast  discovered  thy  rich  grace  to  my 
heart,  and  hast  shown  me  such  things  as  establish  my 
soul  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  never  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.  These  divine  manifestations  are  not  to 
screen  us  from  trouble,  which  will  await  us  while  on 
earth ;  but  they  are  to  arm  us  when  it  comes,  and  to 
show  us  that  God's  grace  and  presence  carry  us  above 
and  through  the  most  difficult  dispensations.  "My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness" — that  the  power  of  God,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  God,  may  be  seen  and 
acknowledged.  I  have  passed  through  many  fires  in 
which  I  looked  for  nothing  else  but  to  be  finally  con> 
sumed ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  have  come  out  brighter 
and  clearer,  and  more  deeply  humbled  under  the  sense 
of  God's  everlasting  love  to  me  in  Christ  Jesus.  So  I 
pray  it  may  be  with  you. 


SOWING    AND    BEAFING. 


XTCY  RICHMOND  came  home  from  the 
I  I    Sabbath  School  one  evening,  looking  sad 
^  and  weary. 

]       "You   are    tired,    Lucy  ? "    said    her 
'    mother. 
^      "  Yes,  mamma,  very." 

"  No  wonder,  after  being  at  church  all 
day,  and  now  teaching  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Take  off  your  cloak  quickly  and 
a,  and  that  will  do  you  good." 
en  tea  was  over,  Lucy  still  looked  as  sad  and 
ifore.  She  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  did 
he  pages.  Her  mother  waited  till  the  little 
;one  to  bed,  and  then  gently  asked  if  she  were 

[  do  not  know." 

hing  is  vexing  you,  dear,  and  you  will  be  the 
telling  me  about  it." 

irst  into  tears.    Her  mother  was  silent ;  she 
IS  well  as  kind,  and  knew  when  to  speak.    At 
eeper  dried  her  eyes,  and  said, — 
na,  I  cannot  help  it,  my  heart  is  so  full.    I 
I  up  my  Bible  class." 

up  your  class !  what  is  the  meaning  of  that? 
you  considered  it  a  privilege  and  pleasure." 
lid,  so  I  used  to  do,  but  oh,  I  have  got  so  dis- 
>f  late !    I  feel  that  I  have  been  doing  no  good. 


only  hardening  ray  scholars,  perhaps  increasing  their 
condemnation  at  last.  I  seem  to  have  made  no  impres- 
sion at  all.  The  other  teachers  tell  of  so  many  cheering 
things  at  our  meeting,  but  I  have  nothing  to  say.  This 
very  evening,  when  I  looked  up  for  a  moment  during 
prayer,  I  saw  two  of  my  girls  laughing  together,  and  the 
rest  just  looking  about  them.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
I  went  to  our  superintendent,  and  gave  up  my  class." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  looked  surprised,  and  asked  if  there  was  illness , 
at  home,  or  if  I  were  going  to  the  country  ?  I  told  him  I 
felt  sure  that  some  one  else  would  be  more  useful  as  a 
teacher  than  I  could  be." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  them  ?" 

"  He  said  I  ought  to  consider  it  better.  I  told  him  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  but  now,  I  feel  so  sad,"  and 
Lucy  wept  again. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before  ? " 

"  I  hardly  know  ;  I  felt  too  vexed  to  speak.  Besides, 
it  was  only  this  evening  that  I  determined  to  give  up." 

"  I  wish  you  had  consulted  me,  that  we  might  have 
considered  the  matter  together.  But  the  superintendent 
was  right  to  bid  you  consider  still.  Answer  me  this 
question.  Why  should  you  be  surprised  at  apparent  or 
real  want  of  success  ?  Do  not  we  find  in  scripture  the  holy 
prophets  often  complaining  of  having  laboured  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  our  Lord  himself  even  '  marvel '  at  the  unbelief 
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of  his  hearers  7  And  has  not  trial  of  this  kind  been  the 
experience  of  his  roost  devoted  servants  in  all  ages  ? 
Why  should  you  then  wonder  that  it  is  appointed  to 
youf  Have  you  prayed  more  earnestly,  or  laboured 
more  diligently  than  others  ?*' 

*'  Oh  no,  no  !  I  feel  the  fault  must  be  my  own,  and 
that  I  am  punished  for  want  of  prayer  and  earnestness/* 

*'  That  is  a  good  reason  for  being  humbled  before  the 
Lord,  and  seeking  by  his  help  to  be  more  prayerful  and 
diligent  in  time  to  come,  but  no  reason  for  giving  i^ 
altogether.  Are  you  weary  of  the  Saviour's  service, 
Lucy?" 

**  I  hope  not— I  think  not.  If  only  I  saw  that  Jesus 
was  approving  and  blessing  me  in  it !  But  I  am  sure 
ho  is  not." 

'*  You  are  weary  of  working  without  seeing  success, 
and  so,  after  only  a  year  of  teaching,  you  give  up  your 
class.  What  would  have  become  of  the  heathen,  if 
missionaries  had  felt  and  acted  like  you  ?  They  have 
often  had  to  labour  for  five,  ten,  twelve  years,  without 
making  a  single  convert.  They  might  have  said,  {yon 
certainly  would  have  said  it),  the  Lord  is  chastizing  us 
for  our  sins  ;  he  does  not  intend  to  bless  us  here,  or  his 
time  has  not  come  for  these  people's  conversion ;  why 
should  we  stay  longer  amid  such  trials  and  dangers  ? 
What  would  have  been  the  consequences  in  Greenland, 
Africa,  and  other  lands,  if  these  servants  of  Christ  had 
abandoned  their  posts,  as  you  would  have  done  in  their 
place?" 

Lucy  was  silent. 

**  And  has  there  not  been  another  feeling  at  work  in 
your  heart,  a  feeling  of  mortification  and  disappointmf;nt, 
because,  as  you  say,  other  teachers  have  sceni«^  to  be 
more  successful,  and  could  tell  things  of  themselves  and 
their  classes  which  you  could  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  have  felt  mortified  and  jealous, 
and  that  was  very  sinful.*' 

*' Another  reason  for  humiliation,  but  not  forgiving 
up  your  work.  Perhaps  these  teachers  arc  more  hope- 
ful—more easily  cheered  than  yourself,  and  make  too 
much  of  the  warm  feelings  and  impressions  which  chil- 
dren so  often  experience  without  any  lasting  results. 
Or,  perhaps,  they  have  greater  gifts  for  teaching  than 
you,  and  are  more  prayerful  and  earnest,  and  God  has 
seen  good  to  bestow  a  greater  blessing  on  their  labours. 
But  the  duty  and  privilege  to  which  you  are  all  alike 
called,  is  to  sow  the  good  seed  in  youthf^il  hearts.  Yes, 
to  8otfff  leaving  the  harvest  of  the  future  in  the  Saviour's 
hands.  How  often  are  his  words  fulfilled, '  One  soweth, 
and  another  reapeth.'  It  may  be  most  pleasing  to  reap, 
but  shall  we  therefore  despise  the  sowing  time  ?  Can 
you  feel  at  ease,  my  dear,  in  drawing  back,  and  giving 
your  seed  basket  into  other  hands  ?" 

''Oh,  mamma,  I  am  not  at  ease.  I  am  very  un- 
happy." 

"  Then  ask  our  Lord  to  show  you  the  path  of  duty, 
and  give  you  strength  to  follow  it.  Make  this  your  daily 
prayer  through  this  week,  and  act  next  Sabbath  as  you 


feel  you  ought  to  do;  Let  me  now  say  something  tbtt 
may  comfort  you.  How  do  you  know  that  you  hare 
been  teaching  in  vain,  without  a  bleasing?" 

*'  Because  it  is  evident ;  my  girls  are  all  to  ctreleH 
and  uninterested." 

'*  Many  have  felt  like  yon,  and  yet  afterwards  dii> 
covered  that  real  good  had  been  done  at  the  veiy  ttiM 
they  were  most  desponding.  The  promise  lias  often 
been  fulfilled,  *  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.*  I  read  lately  s 
very  striking  illustration  of  this,  from  the  letter  of  i 
lady  who  is  a  faithful  missionary  in  India,  Mrs.  Porten 
She  writes  of  having  gone  last  December,  with  her  lea- 
band,  to  visit  some  of  their  out  stations.  It  was  a  time  of 
much  distress  among  the  poor  people,  from  the  scudtx 
of  food,  and  the  children  of  the  schools  looked  half 
starved.  Mrs.  Porter  met  an  old  pupil, '  Jane  Lazanu,' 
who  was  married  and  had  two  children  with  her.  She 
looked  '  wild  and  uncouth,'  and  spoke  in  a  rude,  abnipt 
manner.  The  lady  gave  her  a  little  money  to  buy  food, 
and  felt  vexed  at  the  thought  of  bow  m\Kih  labour  hid 
been  bestowed  upon  her  in  vain.  But  I  shall  read  j«t 
the  rest  from  the  letter."  * 

'*  In  the  evening  I  was  in  the  schoolroom.  Janecm 
rnnniug  to  me,  bringing  with  her  a  sweet-looking  voMl^ 

*  Ma'am,  this  is  my  mother-in-law.'     *  Who,  Jaaef 

*  My  husband's  mother,  and  she  wishes  to  be  baptiwL 
She  is  a  ClirLstian.'  I  made  salam  to  her,  and  told  her 
I  was  very  glail  to  see  her.    '  Salam,  ma'am,'  ^enid, 

*  I  have  luul  a  great  desire  to  see  your  face  and  to  speak 
to  you.'  '  And  so  you  really  wish  to  be  baptiied  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.'  '  Oh,  yes,  I,  Ammab ,  do.'  '  And  wl^i 
Ammah  T    '  Because  I  love  him.    He  died  for  mj  akt' 

*  But  why  have  you  waited  so  long  ? '  *  Ah,  wfay«.beBiiii 
I  did  not  know  ;  no  one  told  me.    Now  I  know  I  k*t* 

*  Can  you  rea<l,  Ammah  V  *  No,  I  cannot  read.'  '&» 
then  have  you  learned  about  Jesus,  and  his  power  t» 
save  7,^'  Placing  both  her  bands  on  Jane*s  amu,  wiA 
a  look  of  tendtfr  love  and  joyful  gratitude,  which  n 
artist  might  have  been  proud  to  sketch,  she  said  is 
melting  tones,  *  She  told  me!* 

"  Never  did  I  feel  more  self-reproved  than  when  look- 
ing at  this  touching  scene.  The  very  woman  oter  who* 
I  had  but  a  few  hours  before  been  moumiqgasanA 
wild  woman,  God  has  chosen,  though  a  roagh  ia^ 
ment,  to  bring  to  light  this  bright  polished  stone.  Tii!f 
'  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  toe^ 
found  the  mighty.'  I  could  not  but  feel  what  an  hosoir 
it  would  be  for  many,  or  even  one,  of  these  loog-negle^ 
immortals  to  say,  when  meeting  them  in  heaven  beii* 
the  throne, '  She  told  me.' 

"  I  said,  *  Jane,  when  did  you  tell  your  motiwril*^ 
Jesus  I '  '  Often,  ma'am,  our  village  is  small,  aed  oiv 
my  husband  and  I  are  Christians.  We  had  no  fle*** 
help  us  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day,  so  I  said,  ^IcmV^ 
and  you  can  pray,  so  let  us  have  worship,"  and  ^*' 

•  In  tbe  *'  FMn«l«iq«leiMr7  laMIDseocM;*  Mj  1*^ 
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L  now  ray  mother,  and  these  four  young  men,  have 
ome  Christians,  and  wish  to  he  baptized  in  the  name 
fesus.'  The  four  young  men  stood  by. 
'  I  said  to  the  mother,  *  What  have  you  done  with 
X  idols,  Ammah  ?*  '  Oh,  I  have  thrown  them  all 
ij.  They  were  no  good,  I  did  not  want  them/  ^  If 
.  have  one  left,  I  should  like  to  have  it.'  *  I  threw 
m  all  into  the  well,  let  them  go.  Now  I  have  found 
us,  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  idols.*  '  Do  you  pray, 
mahr    <  What  shall  I  say  ?    I  don't  know  how  to 

words,  I  have  never  learnt ;  but  inside  my  heart 
til  Jesus  all  day  what  I  want.'  Who  shall  say  this 
lezpressed  desire '  is  not  prayer  ?  I  believe  it  is  so, 
.  her  bright,  calm  face  seemed  to  show  it  was  heard 

answered.    A  good  deal  more  passed  that  I  have 


not  time  to  write We  have  about  ninety  or  a 

hundred  girls  under  instruction,  including  those  in  the 
villages.  I  must  entreat  your  prayers  that  our  strength 
and  our  prayers  &il  not  Sometimes  I  feel  very  weary, 
not  of  but  in  the  work. . . .  But  our  great  Master  has 
never  left  me,  and  never  will,  and  we  feel  he  cannot 
confer  a  greater  honour  upon  us  than  to  keep  us  at  work 
for  his  cause,  and  the  benefit  of  these  people." 

'*  Now,  Lucy,  is  not  this  letter  encouraging  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  veiy  humbling  too." 

**  It  is  always  good  to  be  made  more  low  in  our  own 
esteem,  provided  thai  does  not  lead  to  despondency,  but 
to  more  simple  '  looking  unto  Jesus,'  and  taking  hold 
of  his  promised  grace  and  help.  Now  go  to  rest,  and 
you  will  feel  better  and  more  hopeful  to-morrow." 

J.  L.  B. 


THE   SOTTL   NEGLECTED. 


BT  THfl  BEY.  T.  L.  OFTLEB. 


iMPENITENT  friend !  you  are  in  danger 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  If  you 
are  finally  condenmed  by  the  righteous 
Judge,  it  will  not  probably  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  sins  that  have  swept 
multitudes  into  perdition.  You  are 
t  likely  to  be  condemned  as  a  blasphemer,  or 
a  slave-driver,  or  a  highway-robber,  or  a 
ankard,  or  a  scoffing  sceptic.  Of  none  of  these 
ameless  outrages  against  sense  and  decency  are 
11  likely  to  be  guilty.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
Q  to  be  a  scofifer,  or  a  sensualist,  or  a  sot,  or  a 
indler,  in  order  to  be  shut  out  of  heaven.  The 
odes  of  despair  are  not  reached  alone  by  the 
tpkms  and  the  reckless  devotees  of  vica  You 
cd  not  break  openly  every  law  of  God  in  order 
reach  perdition. 

Toa  will  simply  have  to  persist  in  your  present 
■use.  Simply  go  on  as  you  have  begun — simply 
^kct  the  great  salvation  " — and  you  will  make 
or  everlasting  ruin  sure.  Many  foolish,  faith- 
V  parents  have  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  child 
uch  they  dug  with  their  own  hands.  How  ? 
i  they  administer  slow  poison,  or  strike  an 
^n-knife  through  the  young  heart?  No; 
t  they  killed  their  child  just  as  surely,  by 
iple  neglect  of  the  first  laws  of  healtL  Many 
ither,  too,  has  wrung  his  hands  in  agony  before 
prison-cell  which  held  a  ruined  son,  or  over 
ktter  which  told  him  of  a  son's  disgrace,  and 
those  very  hands  rested  the  guilt  of  that  boy's 


ruia  Why?  Had  they  led  that  son  into 
Sabbath-breaking,  or  theft,  or  profligacy  }  No ; 
but  they  had  let  the  youth  alone,  and  left  him  to 
rush  into  them  unrestrained.  Neglect  was  the  , 
boy's  ruin.  There  is  no  need  that  the  man  in  a 
skiff  amid  Niagara's  rapids  should  row  toward 
the  cataract ;  resting  on  his  oars  is  quite  enough 
to  send  him  over  the  awful  verge. 

It  is  the  neglected  wheel  that  capsizes  the 
vehicle,  and  maims  for  life  the  passengers.  It  is 
the  neglected  leak  that  sinks  the  ship.  It  is  the 
neglected  field  that  yields  briars  instead  of  bread. 
It  is  the  neglected  spark  kindling  near  the  maga- 
zine whose  tremendous  explosion  sends  its  hundreds 
of  mangled  wretches  into  eternity.  The  neglect 
of  an  officer  to  throw  up  a  rocket  on  a  certain 
night  caused  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  postponed 
the  deliverance  of  Holland  for  twenty  or  more 
years.  The  neglect  of  a  sentinel  to  give  an  alarm 
hindered  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  many  thousand  lives. 

And,  my  friend,  it  will  be  the  stupendous 
aggregation  of  all  your  fatal  neglects— of  all  the 
neglected  Sabbaths,  joined  to  the  neglected  offen 
of  grace,  and  added  to  the  neglected  duties,  and 
multiplied  by  the  neglected  drawings  of  God's 
Spirit — that  will  sink  you  (if  you  die  impenitent) 
into  perdition.  When  you  neglect  a  Sabbath, 
you  bar  up  an  open  door  into  the  pathway  to 
heaven.  When  you  neglect  an  inward  call  of 
God's  Spirit^  you  extinguish  the  flame  on  which 
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as  much  majr  depend  as  on  the  last  match  or 
tinder  in  the  possession  of  an  Arctic  traveller 
amid  the  icebergs.  The  Spirit  gives  last  knocks 
at  sinners'  hearts ;  the  neglect  to  open  leaves 
"the  house  desolate."  When  you  neglect  the 
offers  of  Christ's  atoning  love,  yon  cast  away  your 
only  hope.  You  insult  the  long-sufiering  mercy 
of  Ood.  You  put  the  cruclGed  Saviour  to  an 
open  shame.  Yon  volnntarily  put  yourself  into 
the  complete  power  of  the  Adversary.  You  waste 
your  only  life  of  probation,  and  fling  away  all  the 
good  that  a  godly  life  might  accomplish  for  truth 
and  humanity.  You  damn  your  own  soul !  All 
these  are  the  simple,  inevitable  consequences  of 
"neglecting  so  great  a  salvation  !" 

It  matters  not  that,  while  neglecting  your  soul, 
you  are  engaged  in  other  and  honourable  pursuits 
^in  merchandise,  in  liter.iture,  in  agriculture,  in 
science,  or  in  statesman  ship.  Right  in  their 
proper  place,  all  these  high  callings  become  wrong 
when  they  crowd  out  all  thought  of  God  and 
eternity.  Even  they  are  infinitely  more  dignified 
and  ennobled  by  true  lelj^on.  But  they  cannot 
save  the  soul. 

If  a  vessel  were  to  spring  a  leak  from  striking 
on  a  sunken  rock,  what  matters  it  that  the  captain 
should  take  to  studying  his  charts,  or  the  pilot 
to  noting  his  compass,  or  the  sailing-master  to 


making  up  the  log,  or  the  marines  to  thnr  k- 
customed  driUt  These  are  all  proper  occupatiom 
at  the  proper  time.  But  they  don't  save  the 
ship  !  How  can  they  escape,  if  they  neglect  la 
stop  that  leak  t  Oh !  nnforgiven,  nnconveited 
reader,  what  shall  it  profit  thee  to  enjoy  idl  srt, 
and  all  polite  letters,  and  revel  amid  wealth  ns- 
counted,  if  at  the  last  thou  awake  amid  the 
agonies  of  the  lost  1 

The  only  remedy  for  neglect  is  immediite 
devotion  lo  your  eternal  welfare.  The  p«)t  ii 
gone.  The  future  may  be  but  a  handbreadti 
The  present  is  in  thy  hand.  Wte  ii.  Let  no  sin, 
DO  Satan,  no  selfish  interest  hinder  thee.  If 
business  press,  say,  "Ifoa  it  is  mj  hnsinen  to 
seek  God."  If  pleasure  beckon,  set  your  bevl 
on  the  loftier  pleasure  of  pleasing  Qod.  Let  jam 
soul-cry  be,  "Oh,  neglected,  forbearing  Jesnall 
neglect  thee  no  longer!  Give  me  that  tuati 
hand,  so  long  refused  I  am  ready  to  gn^itin 
faith,  and  trust  thee  to  save  me,  and  to  gmde  w 
to  the  pathway  of  eternal  life.  Be  m^dfli]  u 
me  a  sinner ! 

'  Notbing  ia  mj  hauil  I  bring. 
Simply  to  thj  cron  I  cling, 
Naked,  come  to  thee  for  dren : 
Helpleu,  look  to  the  for  gnce ; 
Tile,  I  to  this  foantain  flj; 
Weah  me,  Sji<rioar,  or  I  die  !" 


UNDER    THE    LEAVES 


|HI0R,  green  leaves,  from  the  soft,  brown 

h  Happj  SprinE-ttme  hath  called  them  forth  ; 
[  First  faint  promise  of  Siininier  bloom 
I  Breathes  froQi  the  fragrant,  sweet  perfume, 
Under  the  leave* 

Lift  them  !  wliat  marvellous  beauty  lies 
Hidden  beneath,  from  our  tlioughtless  eyes ; 
May-flowers,  rosy  and  purest  wliite. 
Lift  their  cups  to  tlie  sudden  tight. 
Under  the  leaves. 

Are  there  no  lives  whose  holy  deeds- 
Seen  by  no  eye  save  His  who  reads 
Motive  and  action — in  silence  grow 
Into  rare  beauty,  and  bud  and  blow 
Under  the  leaves? 


Fair  white  flowers  of  fkitb  and  trust, 
8l)rtnging  from  spirits  bruised  and  crushed , 
Blossoms  of  love,  rose-tinted  and  bright, 
Touched  and  painted  with  Heaven's  on  ^'' 
Under  the  leaves. 


Full  fresh  clusters  by  duty  borne. 
Purest  of  all  in  that  shadow  grown ; 
Wondrous  the  fragrance,  that,  sweet  and  !«•< 
Comes  from  the  flower-cups  hidden  there, 
Under  the  leaves. 


Thougli  unseen  by  our  vision  dim. 
Bud  and  blossom  are  known  to  Ulm: 
Wait  we  content  for  His  heavenly  ray. 
Wait  till  our  Master  Himself  one  day 
Lifteth  the  leaves. 
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THE   OPEir   LATCH.* 


BEE  S.VOBATMO. 


;  POOR  widow  lived  in  a  Highland  glen. 
Her  only  child  bad  irandered  from  her 
into  one  of  the  dtiea  of  Scotland,  and 
was  there  leading  a  life  of  Bin.  The 
mother  went  after  her  lost  one;  the 
>.  diiaghter  relented, and  wasietuming  to 
her  home.  But  temptation  aasailed  her 
by  the  wa;,  and  she  vent  back  to  her 
haasta.  The  desolate  mother  returned  to  her  cot- 
le  alone ;  and  ;et  she  was  not  alone,  for  she  called  on 
I  widow's  God.  He  was  entreated  of  her.  As  she 
I  one  sleepless  night,  watching  the  decaying  embera 
ber  Bcantj  fire,  she  heard  a  footfall  en  the  floor.  She 
mcd  at  the  sound.  It  was  her  repentant  child. 
The  tirst  glad  surprise  and  full  canfession  over,  "  Hoir 
EW  it,  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  "  that  at  this  dead 
i  lonelj  hour  I  fonnd  the  latch  of  the  cottage  open?" 
"That  latch  has  never  been  shut,  da;  or  night,  since 
K  left  me,"  was  the  mother's  replj.  "  I  feared  that 
Jou  came  and  found  it  shut,  you  might  have  turned 
iiy  for  erer."  A  mother's  forgiveness,  a  mother's 
Icome,  were  expressed  in  that  open  latch. 

This  touching  incident  itlnstrates  the  gospel  (^  the 
Kcof  God.  We  are  his  lost  ones.  The  offspring  of 
Jen  parents,  and  born  into  the  world  with  sinful 
urts,  we  go  astray  from  the  cradle.  Wo  have  all  wan- 
red  from  him,  our  God.  We  must  be  brought  back, 
•less  we  return  we  perish.  But,  save  for  the  work  of 
e  Lord  Jesus,  our  guilt  would  have  prevented  such 
tnm.  The  lesson  of  the  entire  law  o(  Moses— a  lesson 
"gilt  by  God  himself  for  fifteen  hundred  years— was, 
at  no  unclean  creature  might  by  any  means  come  near 
him.  Sin  is  our  uiicleanness.  And  that  sin,  if  not 
<*  aicay,  would  have  proved  a  thut  latclt—t,  latch  which 
'  never  could  have  opened,  though  we  had  spent  our 
*ngth  on  it  for  ever. 
"Now  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,"  we  read,  "hatli 

(Christ)  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrlGce  of 
>»elf"  (Heb,  ix.  26).    And  his  mission  accomplished 

(ihject ;  a  sacrifice  so  costly  was  not  ofTered  in  vain. 
Iieress  sin  once  stood  as  a  barrier  l>etween  sinful  man 
d  his  Qod,  that  barrier  is  there  no  longer.     We  are 

invited  to  draw  near ;  the  fact,  of  our  being  sinners 
M  hindrance  in  our  path.  Sin  has  been  judged;  and 
the  precious  blood  of  its  atoning  sacriQce  there  is  for- 
'encsa  for  all  sin.  That  blood  was,  moreover,  the 
filoient  of  all  righteousness— the  blood  of  obedience 
to  death  (Phil.  ii.  8),  And  through  that  perfect 
''teonsnesa— the  righteonsness  of  Qod  wiouglit  out  in 
'  Sesh  of  mui,  there  is  acceptance  with  Qod  fur  any 

•FroinPBbUiiLttttrTnia,l)rlli»B«v.  W.TiJi. 


sinner  who  will  take  it  The  word  of  the  blessed  gospel 
is  thus  a  word  of  universal  invitation.  It  proclaims  an 
optn  latch;  and  that  whosoever  will,  may  enter  in. 

The  widow's  child  did  not  stand  without,  crying, 
"  Mother,  unlatch  the  door."  A  mother's  love  hod  done 
that,  while  she  was  fer  away.  She  found  the  door  un- 
fastened, and  went  freely  forward.  Bin  is  atoned  for. 
It  isno  longer  a  barrier  in  any  man's  way  to  God.  Before 
our  repentance,  before  our  prayers,  before  we  had  a 
being,  the  mighty  work  was  done.  "  When  Jesus  had 
received  the  vinegar,  he  said.  It  is  finished;  and  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost"  (John  xix.  30). 
Let  as  pass  in,  then,  through  the  unfastened  door. 
"  Having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  let  us  draw  near"  (Heb.  x.  19).  Let  us  seek 
the  Lord  "while  he  may  be  found;"  letus"call  upon 
him  while  he  is  near  "  (Isa.  Iv.  6).  It  is  our  wisdom,  ye« 
our  eternal  life. 

We  have  another  reason  for  tins  "  boldness.''  When 
the  repentant  wanderer  passed  through  the  unfastened 
door,  the  found  a  mother  behind  it.  And  we  find  a 
Father  behind  the  cross  of  Christ.  Tbo  cross  is  the 
way  to  the  Father.  How  beautifully  is  this  expressed 
in  the  words,  "  to  enter  into  the  holiest ! "  The  holieit 
in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  the  nearest  [Hissiblo  ap- 
proach to  God.  The  outer  court  was  near,  the  holy 
place  was  nearer.  But  theholiest  was  bis  very  presence. 
The  ark  of  hia  covenant,  his  mercy-seat,  his  glory,  were 
all  there.  To  enter  into  the  holiest  now,  is  not  there- 
fore to  come  to  God  as  a  Mailer;  neither  is  it  to  come 
to  htm  as  a  Friend.  Both  are  near,  but  there  is  a 
nearer.  It  is  to  come  as  Jesus  himself  came,  crying 
"  Abba,  Father  "  (Gal.  iv.  6).  To  make  us  partakers  of 
this,  his  own  blessedness,  the  Son  of  Qod  laid  down  his 
precious  life.  He  would  have  us  draw  near,  as  he  drew 
near,  and  call  upon  God  as  he  called  upon  him — "  My 
Father,"  he  says,  "and  your  Father;  myOod  and  your 
God"  (John  XX.  17). 

Again,  the  unlatched  door  revealed  the  mcther't  heart. 
It  was  the  expression  of  its  undiminished  love— of  its 
warm  and  abundant  welcome.  And  the  cross  of  Christ, 
in  like  manner,  has  laid  bare  before  us  the  heart  of  the 
blessed  Ood.  We  have  spoken  of  the  latch  which  Jesus 
oi>ened.  It  cost  him  bis  life  to  open  it.  He  "  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  hintMlf."  Andhe  who  thus  loved 
us,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  is  "the  image  of  the  in- 
visible Qod"  (Col.  i.  15).  He  ia  invisible;  "No  man 
hath  seen  Ood  at  any  time  "  (1  John  iv.  12).  But  let 
uB  not  think  that  on  this  account  he  cannot  be  known. 
It  is  to  sense  only  be  is  inviBible ;  faith  plainly  sees  him. 
The  putting  away  of  sin  that  we  might  not  die,  the  giv- 
ing the  Bon  of  bis  love  to  die  in  our  stead,  reveal  the 
Father's  heart    We  may  well  have  boldness  to  go  t« 
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him.  If  in  time  post  we  have  broken  hia  lann,  dospised 
hiawsmingg,  or  grieved  hia  S]>irit,  or  if  we  have  fargattcD 
him  for  the  worlJ,  and  preferred  its  short-lived  gains  to 
hi*  hoi;  service,  let  us  go  to  him,  sajing,  "  Father,  we 
have  sinned."  And  if  we  distnist  these  Elippei?  heftrts, 
knowing  too  well  that  they  "  go  aside  like  a  deceitful 
bow,"  let  tis  not  therefore  despair.  There  is  yet  hope 
for  the  future,  for  he  will  beour  help.  Only  let  us  seek 
tbftt  help,  eay'iDg,  each  one  for  himself,  "  My  Father,  be 
thou  my  guide." 

But  some  perhapi  will  say,  "Tell  us  of  our  duties;  it 
is  enough  if  we  discharge  them ;  we  need  not  be  told  of 
a  BSiVioui'B  cross."  The  discharge  of  duty  \s  indeed 
enough;  but  let  us  understand  what  duty  is.  Our  "duty 
towards  God,"  as  we  are  rightly  taught,  "  is  to  beliere 
Id  liim,  to  love  liim  with  all  our  hearts,  to  put  our  whole 
trust  in  him,  to  honour  his  holy  name,  and  to  serv«  him 
truly  all  the  days  of  our  life."  Our  "  duty  towards  our 
neighbour  is  to  love  him  as  ourselves,  and  t«  do  to  all 
men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us."  But  how 
are  these  duties  to  be  discharged!  The  very  first  of 
them  is  Co  believe  in  God.  We  cannot  believe  in  him 
unless  we  know  him.  And  he  is  revealed  in  the  cross 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  are  also  to  put,  not  our  trust 
only,  but  our  whole  irtat  in  him.  And  it  is  iiiipoBsible 
for  a  sinner  to  do  this,  save  through  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment. We  are  to  honour  his  holy  name.  That  name 
— m^ Fiuher~\»  made  known  by  the  cross.  It  and  it 
alone,  inspires  the  love  of  children.  And  without  such 
lovethsreisnofruescrviceeither  toOfldor  mail.  What 
then  becomes  of  duty,  if  we  hide  the  glories  of  Calvary  1 

Let  the  widow's  child  teach  us  one  other  lesson.  She 
did  not  say  while  in  the  great  city,  "  /  tciU  abide  here, 
and  do  my  doty."  Conscience  told  her,  "Your^^rrt 
duty  ia  to  go  home!'  And  she  obeyed  its  voice.  Once 
there,  all  was  right.  A  mother's  loving  smile  encour- 
aged her;  sheretumed  that  love  by  her  daily  affectionate 
ministry;  she  smoothed  that  injured  parent's  nay  to 


a  better  and  happier  world.  Our  jirti  duty,  in  likt 
manner,  is  to  go  home.  Let  us  wander  no  longer  frm 
the  blessed  Qod  :  let  us  know  him  as  a  Father;  let  m 
believe  in  hia  forgiving  love.  AlleUe  will  then  be  ii|ht 
with  UK,  as  respects  both  God  and  man.  We  ihall  do 
God's  will  as  his  dear  children  ;  we  shall  aeek  nan's  *d- 
fare  with  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  brethrtn.  SotJi 
a  heart  and  mind  is  entrance  into  the  holiest  now— Ibc 
bleued  preparation  for  abode  in  the  holiest  above— tbc 
presence  of  Qod  for  ever. 

Every  type  is  iuferior  to  its  antitype:  no  pantile  ii 
able  to  set  forth  the  fulness  of  Ood.  Tbe  parent*!  Jw 
was  unfastened,  but  the  prodigal  child  was  far  anj; 
she  could  not  deal  with  that  alienated,  wicked  liiuL 
The  heavenly  Father,  whose  "  o^iing  we  aic,"  ud 
who  has  unHutened  his  door  that  we  may  reton  vi 
live,  "is  not  far  Romany  one  of  us."  "In  biniwclin, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ''  (Acts  ivil.  27,  38).  B< 
can  speak  to  ui ;  he  can  deal  with  our  hearts ;  b«  Oi 
bring  lis  hack  to  himself  at  any  time. 

Again,  in  her  first  effort*  with  her  Aild,  the  pox 
widow  was  anancceasfuL  She  recovered  her  for  a  ^w 
only;  temptation  prevailed,  and  she  was  gone.  Itissol 
so  with  those  whom  God  brings  home ;  no  enemy  dull 
ever  snatch  them  from  his  watchful  care.  "  I  gin  nil) 
mj  sheep  eternal  life,"  is  the  word  of  ooi  Loidiiil 
Saviour;  "no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  oatofiT 
Father's  hand  "  (John  x.  28,  29].  We  have  again  till 
word,  "  This  ia  life  eternal,  that  they  might  kna»  Ibee" 
(John  xviL  3).  To  be  led  to  God  as  a  Father  Uin(«t 
the  opened  door  of  Calvary,  is  to  find  "  tbk  bleod^ 
even  life  for  evermore"  [F^  cixiiii.  3). 

Be  it  your  prayer  and  mine  then,  beloved  reads,  fltt 
he  may  thus  speak  to  us,  thus  deal  with  our  heul^  tin 
seal  us  as  his  own.  "  If  we,  being  evil,  know  ho*  b 
give  good  gifts  unto  our  children,  how  mocb  more  lU 
our  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Uien  tW 
ask  him!" 


^isctllanics. 


ATONEHENT-A  DOCTKIHE  OT  BE7ELATI0F. 


■If  studying  all  Divine  truths,  but  specially 
a  truth  like  this,   (which   involves  the 
nature  of  God,  his  mysterious  dealings, 
jim^Hip     and  the  relations  which  it  has  pleased 
J^^^=4i    him  to  establish  between  himself  and  man, 
"^9^^      topics  the  most  arduous  in  the  whole 
(  range  of  theology,)  we  must  be  careful  to 

accept  with  the  atmost  simplicity  the  intimations  of 
lloly  Scripture.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  go  into 
such  a  subject  at  all,  except  so  far  as  those  intimations 
lead  us  by  the  hand.  In  every  such  investigation,  it 
■bould  be  present  to  our  minds,  from  first  to  last,  that 


in  estimating  tlie  ways  of  God,  we  are  like  little  cbiUi* 
estimating  tbe  ways  of  matured  and  si^  rata,--"* 
enriched  with  all  Uie  fruits  of  a  long  experience  mi  * 
extensive  observation.  The  Unitarian  profcMesUi*' 
ability  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  u'^* 
held  by  Christians,  on  the  ground  that  it  coofiidl*''* 
his  natural  instincts. 

Nattiral  instincta,  and  even  oui  ao-called  mcnl  mA 
are  no  safe  guide  upon  a  aubject  which  soars  so  infiaJWI 
above  our  limited  capacity.  We  are  children ;  «A  > 
considering  the  meana  by  which  our  heavenly  FiU" 
will  save  us,  it  is  wisdom  to  accept  um^ hii e*"'*' 
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ctions,  desperate  folly  and  preBumption  to  criticize 
le  instructioDS  by  oar  childish  notions  and  puerile 
incts.  My  meaning  will  be  more  vividly  apprehended, 
draw  out  the  illustration  in  detail. 
.  father,  inured  to  life  upon  the  mountains,  and  ac- 
inted  by  experience  with  all  the  natural  phenomena 
in  Alpine  district,  is  under  the  necessity  of  crossing 
eiy  perilous  Racier,  with  children  of  four  or  five 
m  dd.  His  first  counsel  for  their  safety  is  the  obvious 
.  usual  one— that  each  holding  by  a  coijd,  one  end  of 
eh  is  in  his  own  hand,  they  shall  keep  at  as  great  a 
wice  from  him,  and  from  one  another,  as  the  length 
the  cord  admits.  The  children  are  of  such  an  age 
t  the  direction,  '^  Hold  this,  and  keep  at  as  great  a 
tance  from  me  as  you  possibly  can,*'  can  just  be  made 
Eligible  to  them,— the  grounds  of  it  (plain  enough  to 
idult,  that  the  weight  of  the  party  may  be  distributed 
Dg  the  ice,  and  not  brought  to  bear  on  one  particular 
t,  which  might  thus  give  way)  are,  it  may  be,  out  of 
leash  of  a  child's  capacity. 

iet  us  suppose  that  the  children,  in  fHght  and  dls- 
ifort,  begin  to  reason  about  this  counsel,  and  to  judge 
it  by  their  natural  instincts ;  conceive  that  one  of 
ID  should  think  and  say  as  follows :  *^  Can  this  direc- 
B  eome  from  our  father,  who  is  so  affectionate  a  parent, 

0  loves  to  have  us  close  around  him  under  ordinary 
nmstances,  hanging  round  his  neck  and  sitting  on 
knees  ?  Can  he  say  upon  this  occasion,  *'  Come  not 
ur  me,  child,  at  the  p^  of  thy  life  ?"  Say  it  he 
y,  but  I  will  not  believe  such  to  be  his  meaning,  for 
b  an  ungeniaL  idea,  conflicting  with  all  my  natural 
tiacts,  which  are  to  cling  round  him  in  the  moment 
duger,  and,  moreover,  with  confidence  in  his  affec- 

But  shortly  afterwards  a  further  direction  is  given. 
Sht  fslls  upon  the  mountain  summits,  its  blackness 
J  relieved  by  the  flickering  snows.  The  wearied 
Idien  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  lie  down  without 
^  covering,  in  which  case  death  would  overtake  them 
ore  the  morning.  The  father  discovers  a  comer, 
ere  the  snowdrift  lies  deep.  He  burrows  in  it  with 
the  energy  of  a  man  who  knows  that  life  depends 
m  his  exertions,  and  proposes  that  in  the  cavities  so 
de  the  children  shall  lie,  the  cold  snow  piled  over 

01  IS  if  they  were  buried  in  it,  and  only  the  smallest 
■ible  aperture  allowed  for  the  passage  of  the  breath, 
^tg,  of  course,  would  be  aware  that  this  would  be  the 
7  method  under  the  circumstances  (and  a  sure 
IW)  of  preserving  and  cherishing  the  vital  heat  of 
>  body ;  but  not  so  the  children.  Snow,  applied  only 
puts  of  the  person,  and  not  as  a  general  wrapper,  is 
^y  cold ;  and  the  children,  unable  to  understand 
'  the  great  white  mantle  of  winter  really  wards  off 
I  cold  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  seeds  of  plants  and 
vers,  imagine  cruelty  in  this  direction  of  the  father, 
I  ihudder  at  the  sight  of  the  bed  which  he  has  pre- 
ed  for  them. 

iy  brethren,  a  little  child,  feeling  thus  and  reasoning 


thus  on  such  an  occasion,  presents  a  very  just  image  of 
a  man  who  rejects  (or  qmdifies,  so  as  to  meet  his  own 
notions)  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  his  natural  instincts, 
violates  his  moral  sense,  and  presents  to  us  (as  it  does 
undoubtedly,  under  one  aspect  of  it)  the  severity  of  Qod. 
The  allowing  these  grounds  to  weigh  with  us  against 
the  simple  statements  of  Scripture  is  not  wisdom,  is  not 
independence  of  thought,  is  not  a  high  reach  of  mind, — 
it  is  simply  folly. 

The  question  is  not  between  revelation  and  reason, 
but  rather  between  reason  and  natural  instincts ;  re- 
liance upon  which  (in  defiance  of  reason)  is  folly.  For 
it  is  reason  surely  to  accept,  and  folly  to  reject  or  modify 
the  Word  of  the  All-wise  and  AU-loving  One,  on  points 
on  which  he  alone  is  competent  to  inform  us. 

The  child  who  keeps  at  a  distance  fh>m  his  father, 
and  buries  himself  in  the  snow,  is  a  wise  child,  because, 
renouncing  the  guidance  of  his  instincts,  he  places  &ith 
in  one  manifesUy  his  superior  in  capacity.  The  child 
who  clings  round  his  father's  neck  upon  the  glacier  and 
stretches  his  limbs  beneath  the  open  sky  in  distrust  of 
his  parentis  directions,  is  a  foolish  child  ;  for  what  ia 
greater  folly  than  to  refuse  to  be  guided  by  a  recognized 
superior  in  wisdom  ?  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  that  one  who,  in  investigating  such  a  subject 
as  the  method  of  human  salvation,  follows  the  guidance 
of  his  natural  instincts  in  preference  to  that  of  revela- 
tion, is  a  weak  person,  not  a  man  of  bold  and  courageous 
thought  Simple  dependence  upon  Qod,  where  God 
alone  can  teach,  is  the  truest  independence  of  mind. — 
QouUmrrCs  Occasional  Sermons, 


WOKAH'S  PLACE. 

Wb,  women,  often  need  to  remind  ourselves,  and  to  be 
reminded,  that,  we  are  never  so  likely  to  be  honoured, 
beloved,  useful,  and  happy,  as  when  we  are  faithful  to 
the  instincts  implanted  in  our  woman's  nature ;  which, 
by  their  secret  instigations,  prompt  us  to  the  cheerful 
discharge  of  the  self-denying  and  pleasing  duties  of 
domestic  life ;  and  lead  us  also  to  supply  liberally  the 
the  silent  streams  of  unobtnisive  charity.  If  there  be 
cause  for  the  fear,  not  unfrequently  expressed,  that  our 
English  home  (so  long  boasted  of,  as  the  bit  of  paradise 
stUl  left  in  the  world),  is  now  gradually  deteriorating, 
through  the  loss  of  its  fiiirest  feature  of  domesticity— how 
anxiously  shoidd  every  woman,  who  is  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  her  sex,  and  the  true  gloiy  of  her  country, 
strive  to  avert  an  evil  so  incalculably  and  deplorably 
mischievous  in  its  effects.  Oh,  I  do  trust  that  the 
honourable  matron,  the  devoted  mother,  the  modest 
domestic  daughter,  may  never  cease  to  be  the  grace  and 
ornament  of  the  homes  of  old  England.  Nevertheless, 
from  my  heart,  I  could  cordially  welcome  amongst  us  a 
venerable  company  of  ancient  matrons,  descended  in  a 
right  line,  from  the  excellent  woman  of  the  31st  chapter 
of  Proverbs.    And  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  go 
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thrcmgh  the  length  and  hreadth  of  the  land,  to  teach  our 
ladies  some  of  their  ancient  principles  of  domestic  man- 
ageroent;  we  might  all  be  able  to  take  a  higher  position, 
both  in  wisdom  and  dignity.  I  always  have  a  rejoicing 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  the  female  character, 
when  I  read  of  that  virtuous  woman,  whose  children 
Tose  up  and  called  her  blessed ;  whose  husband  praised 
her ;  and  had  no  need  to  take  spoils,  because  of  her  in- 
dustrious, careful,  and  comfortable  management;  whose 
household  feared  not  for  the  snow,  being  clothed  with 
double  garments;  and  who  stretched  forth  her  hands  to 
the  poor,  while  the  law  of  kindness  and  wisdom  dwelt 
upon  her  tongue.  Is  she  not  worthy  of  our  imitation  ? 
— "  Thy  Poor  Brother^'  by  Mrs.  Sewell 


of  their  life's  journey,  and  not  suffer  the  fcebleBtamoog^ 
them  to  fail,  or  be  overwhelmed.— i^ui 


HONE  SUE7ERED  TO  FAIL. 

Ma5T  years  ago,  when  we  lived  in  B ,  it  was  my 

habit  to  take  an  early  morning  walk  upon  the  end  of 
the  chain  pier,  and  at  that  hour  I  was  commonly  the 
only  occupant,  and  had  the  lessons  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves  all  to  myself.  One  morning,  I  especially  remem- 
ber, I  had  risen  earlier  than  usual,  for  I  had  many 
troubles  on  my  mind,  and  I  wanted  to  be  alone.  A 
thick  gloom  was  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  nature ; 
the  wind  was  wild  and  cold,  the  sky  a  leaden  grey,  and 
the  sea  rolled  its  heavy  discoloured  waves  with  an  angry 
growl  upon  the  shore ;  the  jarring  creak  of  the  chains 
beneath  the  pier,  and  the  cold  dash  of  waves  round  the 
buttresses,  were  all  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  in 
harmony  with  my  oppressed  spirit.  Nothing  spoke  of 
hope ;  all  spoke  of  discouragement,  and  my  thoughts 
grew  heavier,  and  my  heart  sunk  lower ;  but,  whilst  I 
turned,  and  returned  upon  my  path,  I  observed  a  large 
flock  of  wild  ducks  leaving  the  land,  and  regardless  of 
frowning  sky,  stormy  wind,  and  surging  sea,  without 
chart  or  compass  to  direct  them  on  their  untrodden  way, 
with  the  wind  directly  ahead,  they  boldly  steered  off  for 
the  land  to  which  faith  or  instinct  dnew  them.  I  watched 
them  with  intense  interest,  as  in  a  compact  squadron, 
their  wings  cleft  the  air ;  presently,  I  observed  one  of 
them  lagging  behind— further  and  further  behind— it 
must  have  been  a  feeble  one— further  and  further— and 
then  I  saw  it  suddenly  fall  to  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
"  Oh  ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  it  will  be  left  behind,  it  will  never 
overtake  those  strong  fliers."  Presently,  however,  I 
observed  it,  flying  along  just  above  the  crest  of  the  bil- 
lows, and  there,  out  of  the  force  of  the  wind,  it  made 
rapid  progress.  Again  I  lost  it.  Had  it  given  up  the 
j oumey  ?  No !  I  discerned  it  again  far  ahead,  and  soon 
it  rose  into  the  air,  and,  as  if  invigorated  by  its  lowly 
solitary  travel,  it  darted  forward  with  increased  speed, 
and  gained  rapidly  upon  its  disappearing  companions ; 
and  though  I  did  not  see  it  overtake  them,  I  felt  sure 
that  it  would  do  so.  I  turned  my  steps  homeward,  my 
faith  confirmed,  that  He  who  guided  these  trustful  voy- 
agers across  the  billows  to  their  haven  of  rest,  would 
assuredly  guide  his  children  also  across  the  rough  billows 


CHBI8TIAV  UBEBTT. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  make  walls  of  diTision,  or  toabmge 
our  true  Christian  liberty.    ''  He  *'  only  "  is  the  freeoua 
whom  the  truth  makes  free ;"  my  anxiety  is  that  ve 
should  not  lose  our  Christian  liberty  by  coming  into 
bondage  with  the  spirit  of  the  world.    We  most  admow- 
ledge  that,  as  professed  Christians,  we  are  now  takings 
very  wide  sweep  into  its  external  practice ;  and  if  rone 
who  do  so  are  able  to  maintain,  steadfastly,  their  humi- 
lity and  integrity  as  disciples,  very  many  more  are  lo 
grievously  entangled,  hindered,  and  spiritually  dwiiftd 
by  it,  that  probably  they  may  never  attain  to  the  M 
growth  of  Christian  manhood.     I  know  the  '^nanvf 
way,"  the  ^*  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  have  rather 
a  pitiful  and  contracted  sound ;  and  that,  '*  He  givetb 
us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,"  and  ''All  things  are  cku 
to  him  that  belie veth,"  have  a  show  of  much  gretter 
expansion  of  mind  and  advance  in  Christian  liberty.  Is 
reality,  there  is  a  beautiful  connection  in  these  paoagcs, 
''  The  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace  "  lie  thixragh  the 
strait  gate;  and  the  richest  enjoyment  of  the  ''all  this^" 
is  tasted,  and  can  only  be  tasted,  by  those  who,  withtt 
undivided  heart,  and  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit,  ik 
"  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  commandments."   Hov 
many  Christians  could  tell,  if  they  would  speak,  of  fti 
unworthy  bondage  in  which  they  have  been  heki,bft 
compromise  with  the  practice  of  the  world ;  how  slippaj 
they  found  the  middle  path ;  and  how  often,  when  their 
souls  were  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteoiuoeBi) 
longing  for  more  conformity  to  their  Master,  the  lust  tf 
the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  bi^ 
acted  like  a  cramp  upon  their  heart  and  a  dog  upon  their 
feet,  to  hinder  their  running  in  the  ways  of  holy  obedieaot 
There  are  no  minute  rules  laid  down  for  ns ;  it  is  forthe 
free  heart,  which  prays,  "  Turn  away  mine  eyes  froB 
beholding  vanity,  and  quicken  thou  me  in  tby  way,"  to 
make  them  for  itself. 

Some  years  since  I  was  going  into  mourning  for  aM^ 
relation,  and  sent  for  a  dressmaker  to  take  tiie  orto^ 
my  dress.  She  was  a  pious  woman,  and  she  fireqaeo^f 
congratulated  herself  that  almost  all  the  fiimilies  ^ 
worked  for  were  religious  people.  She  was  speaking  <* 
the  crape  trimming  on  the  skirt  of  my  dress,  and  I  tfked 
how  deep  she  proposed  to  make  it  She  put  herfiog^ 
to  njy  waist  and  said,  "  Worldly  people  have  it  hroogW 
up  quite  to  the  waist,"  then,  bringing  her  finger  ti« 
inches  lower,  she  said,  "  In  Christian  mourning  it  ooiDd 
so  far."  There  was  no  irony  in  this  remark,  she  «• 
quite  serious,  she  knew  what  she  said.  I  ha?e  oftca 
thought  that  about  two  inches  might  divide  the  OffO^ 
from  the  world,  in  many  things  braide  crape  trimnuo^ 
But  we  will  leave  this  difi[icult  and  perplexing  sal^6Ct| 
not  forgetting  that  we  are  enjoined  to  "  let  oor  nwi*' 
ration  appear  unto  all  men." — Ibid, 
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EVOOUBAOEMEHT. 

>u  feel  disoouraged  in  your  work  because  you  are  not 
le  to  do  anything  well ;  and  discouraged  in  yourself 
amse  you  find  that  you  often  act  from  mixed  and  un- 
rthy  motives.  My  dear  friend,  I  could  readily  take 
this  lamentation  with  you,  but  I  know  it  would  be 
ler,  and  more  profitable  for  us  both,  to  accept,  in  its 
lest  meaning,  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  "  With- 
t  me  ye  can  do  nothing ;"  and  then,  with  the  psalmist, 
f ,  ^  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expec- 
tion  is  from  him."  I  have  often  found,  that  to  live 
a  confused  and  hurried  state  of  mind,  leaves  a  wide 
lor  open  for  the  entrance  of  mixed  motives  and  false 
Igoments ;  and  if  our  time  be  too  fully  occupied  with 
her  things,  to  admit  of  our  waiting  upon  the  Lord  to 
mew  our  strength,  and  for  the  Comforter  to  bring  freshly 
)  oar  mind  the  words  and  works  of  our  dear  Master,  it 
tut  needs  be  that  we  are  both  down-hearted  and  very 
eble.  But,  '*  They  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
m  their  strength.*'  In  this  promise  is  our  constant 
Knee  of  encoiu^eroent. 

From  your  other  remark  I  see  that  you  have  been  tak- 
ig  a  few  steps  on  the  road  to  "  Doubting  Castle  ;*'  that 
»  fear,  if  you  do  undertake  any  work  which  appears 
)  be  good  and  right  for  you  to  do,  you  shall  not  find  in 
xinelf  the  needful  qualification  to  carry  it  out,  and 
tay  break  down  in  the  middle,  or  fail  altogether.  Do 
9t  be  discouraged  ;  unassisted  human  capacity  never 
it  was  equal  to  the  performance  of  any  good  work ; 
it  do  not  shrink  despairingly  within  the  compass  or 
>Qr  fdt  ability,  use  your  talents  diligently,  and  make 
M  best  preparation  you  can,  and  then,  be  assured,  if 
Xir  cause  be  the  Lord's  cause,  he  will  let  down  ability 
pon  you,  and  will  fbmish  you  with  tlioughts,  words, 
^  arguments,  when  you  want  them,  and  give  you  a 
ttsiDg  beside.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  know  when  we 
V  feeling  empty  and  helpless,  that  God  can  say  unto 
»  weak,  "  Be  strong." 

Tbere  is  nothing  like  worK  lo  show  us  our  own  weak- 
^ ;  nothing  like  work  to  convince  us  of  God*s  help ; 
^^g  like  our  most  perfect  work  to  convince  us  of  our 
^perfection,  and  to  make  the  perfect,  all-sufiicient 
^viour,  and  the  great  salvation,  increasingly  dear  and 
»portant  to  m.—Ibid. 


LOOSE  PHRASES. 

HAT  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  **  very  providen- 
Ji"  quite  providential,"  and  the  like?  What  ideas  of 
^'s  providence  must  be  entertained  in  order  to  call 
"th  such  expressions?  If,  as  we  are  taught,  the  pro- 
lenoe  of  God  extends  over  all  events,  so  that  not  a 
lirow  falls  without  the  notice  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
B  event  is  just  as  truly  providential  as  another, 
^ts  are  not  equally  important,  but  they  are  equally 
evidential.  Some  events  are  ordained  by  the  Divine 
i,  and  caused  by  the  Divine  efficiency  *,  while  others, 


which  the  depraved  will  of  the  creature  originates,  take 
place  through  God's  wise  permission.  But  both  are 
under  his  control,  both  enter  into  the  scheme  of  his  pro- 
vidence. It  is  proper  to  say  of  some  events  that  they 
are  special,  or  remarkable,  or  extraordinary  providences, 
not  because  they  are  any  more  subject  to  divine  control 
than  others,  but  simply  because  they  are  extraordinary 
in  some  of  their  relations  or  consequences.  The  purchase 
of  Jaseph  by  the  Midianitish  merchantmen  was  a  more 
remarkable  providence,  having  more  important  events 
depending  upon  it,  than  any  purchase  of  merchandise 
which  they  made ;  but  it  was  not  more  "  providential.*' 

It  is  likely  that  this  incorrect  manner  of  speaking 
arises  in  some  cases  from  confounding  the  providential 
with  the  miraculous.  The  events  so  described  are  con- 
ceived of  as  miracles,  wrought  by  the  direct  agency  of 
God,  independently  of  physical  agencies  or  secondary 
causes.  But  it  is  more  commonly  the  case,  we  fear,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  God 
is  concerned  in  all  things,  and  (not  consciously  to  tliink, 
much  less  to  affirm,  but)  to  feel  partically  that  ordinary 
events  are  produced  without  his  interposition.  In  more 
striking  occurrences  they  say  that  he  especially  acts, 
merely  because  it  is  only  those  that  awaken  their  minds 
to  the  perception  of  his  presence  and  activity. 

This  practical  forgetfulness  of  God  is  sinful,  and  in  a 
Christian  should  be  earnestly  guarded  against  How 
can  he  feel  as  he  ought  his  obligation  to  live  unto  the 
Lord,  if  the  events  of  his  life— a  very  few  excepted— are 
supposed  to  succeed  each  other  without  the  Lord's 
notice?  How  can  he  feel  due  gratitude,  unless  conscious 
of  being  the  object  of  daily,  hourly,  unceasing  mercy  ? 
How  can  he  find  guidance  in  the  providential  ordering 
of  his  way,  if  he  does  not  see  a  providential  order  in  any 
but  exceptional  and  startling  events?  How  can  he  re- 
joice in  the  Lord  always,  or  pray  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  or  do  all  things  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus?  In 
this  as  in  other  matters,  wrong  words  are  a  sign  of 
wrong  thoughts,  and  both  need  amending. 


PSEPASIHQ  OUS  OWH  HEAYEH. 

"The  band  of  the  diligent  makeUi  ricb." 

We  have  all,  to  a  great  extent,  the  making  of  our  own 
heaven ;  for  heaven  will  be  to  us  just  precisely  what  we 
are  to  it.  We  shall  have  of  it  as  mucli  as  we  are  able 
to  contain ;  that  is  just  as  much  as  we  have  prepared 
ourselves  for.  There  must  be  sympathy,  there  must  be 
adaptation,  and  the  more  enlarged  our  capacities,  the 
more  spiritualized  we  are  in  our  mind  and  character 
here,  the  brighter  we  shall  shine,  and  the  further  we 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  beatific  vision,  hereafter. 
Some  will  be  saved  only  "  so  as  by  fire,"  while  to  others 
shall  be  ministered  an  entrance  ahwidatUly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

There  is  a  legend  which  we  have  reail  of  St  Thomas, 
the  apostle  of  the  Indies.     Gondofemes,  the  King  oi 
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the  Indies,  gave  him  a  vast  sum  of  moDey  to  build  him 
a  pakce,  all  which,  however,  St  Thomas  gave  away  in 
charity  and  religion.  Gondofemes,  on  his  return  from 
a  long  absence,  was  greatly  enraged,  and  caused  Thomas 
to  be  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  Meanwhile  the  king's 
brother  dies,  but  after  four  days  comes  back  from  the 
dead.  He  tells  Oondofemes  that  he  had  been  in  Para- 
dise,  and  that  St.  Thomas  had  built  him  there  a  beauti- 
fal  palace,  which  he  had  seen.  The  king  rushed  to  the 
prison  and  liberated  Thomas,  with  passionate  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  regret. 

The  meaning  is  obvious.  Religion  is  the  high  usury 
of  heaven.  What  we  are  sowing  here,  is  growing  and 
ripening  to  the  harvest,  yonder ;  and  the  consecration 
of  this  great  treasure  of  our  life,  which  God  has  given 
us,  to  his  service  and  glory  on  earth,  is  the  rearing  of  a 
palace,  unseen  for  the  present,  but  destined  to  appear 
in  all  its  symmetry  and  grandeur,  when  the  scaffolding 
of  time  shall  have  been  taken  down,  and  we  shall  con- 
front the  perfected  structure,  in  the  great  eternity. 


A  WOBD  ABOUT  F&ATXBrXEETIHGa 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  Cuyler  contributes  to  a  con- 
temporary some  good  enough  practical  remarks  on  the 
management  of  prayer-meetings.  He  says,  humour- 
ously:— 

**  Many  churches  are  well  filled  on  the  Sabbath,  whose 
weekly  meetings  are  so  thin  that  if  a  musket  were  fired 
through  the  room,  *it  would  endanger  no  Christian 
life.'  Those  who  attend  are  seldom  any  other  than  the 
church-officers,  and  of  devout  and  earnest  women  but 
a  few.  The  meetings  arc  usually  formal  and  stereo- 
typed;  they  begin  with  'Martyrdom,'  or  *01d  Hun- 
dred,' then  a  chapter  lazily  read,  then  a  deacon,  then 
*an  opportunity  for  remarks,'  then  a  silent  pause, 
then  a  hymn  or  a  deacon,  and  the  closing  prayer  dis- 


misses the  handful  to  their  hom«8.  I>o  nidi  Mten 
somnambulisms  build  up  a  church  t  Do  (hey  bni^ 
spiritual  baptism,  and  promote  revifali?  Do  tbej 
attract  the  young,  the  thoughtless,  the  baduUder,  a 
any  dasses  that  need  to  be  prayed  farf  Do  thej 
quicken  God's  people  ? " 

It  Is  very  doubtful  that  there  can  be  any  recipe  liori 
prayer-meeting—any  external  panacea,  at  least,  tbil 
will  infallibly  make  it  like  '*the  gate  of  hetTn." 
While,  of  course,  there  is  a  difference  in  measurei  aod 
forms,  some  being  better  than  others,  chiefly  beeuie 
better  adapted  to  human  nature,  it  seemi  onqoeitioB- 
able  that  the  whole  life  and  vitality  of  a  prayer-meetiif 
is  in  its  gpantaneity.    It  is  not  an  institution  that  en 
be  got  up  and  kept  up  by  external  appliances,  except  a 
the   barest  skin^uid-bones  skeleton.     It  ii  not  the 
motive  power  of  a  church  so  much  as  a  remit  of  its 
momentum.    If  a  people  are  full  of  the  Holy  QM, 
they  will  be  likely  ta  meet  much  together,  aod  tte 
increased  communion  (with  God  and  with  one  aoother, 
will  undoubtedly  stimulate  zeal  in  its  turn.   Bat  the 
prayer-meeting  must  always  owe  more  to  the  wpasM 
the  church,  than  the  spirit  of  the  church  can  owe  toil 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  peculiarly  importint  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  prayer-meeting,  that  is  not  often  iodoM 
in  the  recapitulation  of  the  oonsiderations  brougiittD 
bear  on  the  subject     It  is  this,  that  eveiy  eboeh 
member  who  goes  there  should  go,  not  more,  nor  m 
much,  to  get  religious  comforting  for  his  own  behoof  a 
to  make  the  light  of  his  countenance  shine  upon  othn 
Not  self-seeking,  even  in  religion,  but  outgoing  ft* 
self,  is  the  great  secret  of  life,  vivacity,  joy,  and  pi>^ 
If  those  who  love  and  fr^uent  the  prayer-meetiDgnO 
only  carry  with  them  this  divine  impulse  of  sel^Avf^ 
fulness,  every  one  regarding  the  things  of  othen^*'' 
not  his  own,  they  will  have  seasons  that  will  preoMoA 
them  of  heaven. 


SDj^je  Cfe^iliruns  Criasurg. 


THE  HAPP7  FXHDER. 

George  was  in  the  High  School.  One  day,  after  he 
had  learned  his  lessons,  he  took  out  his  Bible  and  began 
to  read  it.  His  next  neighl)our  leaned  over  and  asked 
him  "  if  he  was  going  to  be  a  parson."  He  did  so 
several  dajrs,  and  the  boys  laughed  and  called  him 
*'  serious."  That  is  one  way  the  devil  takes  to  hinder 
the  young  from  thinking  of  their  souls.  He  sets  their 
companions  to  make  fun  of  them,  and  then  he  tries  to 
make  them  afraid  of  it.  But  it  did  not  make  George 
afraid. 

"  I  am  serious,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  I  have  heaven  to 
gain  and  bell  to  shun,  and  I  feel  anxious  about  it" 
The  boys  looked  sober  at  that,  and  never  said  anything 
more. 


George  heard  a  sermon  upon  this  subject,  ^^ChMHJ 
ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  and  he  saw  let*! 
persons  choosing.  Stanley  Miles  choee ;  Robert  8hjJ*  \ 
chose ;  yes,  and  many  others  had  chosen  to  serve  ^  \ 
George  thought  he  ought  to  choose.  He  wanted  to*] 
a  Christian ;  he  wanted  to  find  his  Saviour. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  George  ?"  asked  his  ministtf***] 
he  went  to  see  him. 

"  I  feel,  sir,"  said  George,  "  as  if  seeking  sfktf  •fj! 
thing  I've  lost ;  and  I  want,  above  all  thingi,  ^  ^  L,, 
it"  li 

George,  in  fact,  was  lost  That  is  the  way  the  BJ» 
speaks  of  us.  It  tells  us  we  are  lost ;  and  it  tfTi  ^L,, 
Lord  Jesus  "  came  to  mive  that  which  was  lost"  ^^  A  ^ 
was  beginning  to  feel  this,  and  be  was  seeking  tli^^lw. 
Sayiour ;  his  soul  was  reaching  out  after  God.  Aw   g^  ^ 
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od  promtses  every  soul  that  seeks  shall  iSnd,  Qeorge 
$i  himself  in  earnest  aboat  finding  what  his  soul 
seded — a  Redeemer  from  his  sins,  a  Helper  to  do 

In  reading  his  Bible,  George  found  this  prayer  of 
M)d  king  David:  *'  Mine  eyes  are  unto  thee,  0  God 
17  Lord ;  in  thee  is  my  trust :  leave  not  my  soul  desti- 
xte;"  and  he  made  it  his  prayer.  He  liked  the  words. 
t  spoke  for  him,  he  said.  His  minister  prayed  witli 
im.  His  Sabhath-Bchool  teacher  prayed  with  him, 
nd  his  mother  prayed  with  him;  but  he  did  not  find. 

A  holiday  came.  A  party  of  boys  were  going  to  the 
tea-side,  and  they  came  and  asked  George  to  go  with 
hem.  His  aunt  told  him  to  go.  His  mother  said,  **  Let 
korge  do  as  he  thinks  best."  George  thought  it  was 
wt  best  '*I  cannot  go,  mother,"  said  he,  ''until  I 
bave  found  God.**  80  he  stayed  at  home.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning.  He  got  up  early  and  went  into 
She  bam.  Falling  down  on  his  knees,  he  cried,  **  Mine 
^  are  unto  thee,  0  God  my  Lord;  in  thee  is  my 
tnut:  leave  not  my  soul  destitute,'*  When  he  drove 
the  cows  to  pasture,  he  knelt  down  on  a  rock  and  there 
called  upon  God.  George  felt  he  could  not  take  No  for 
in  answer.  Like  Jacob  of  old,  he  wrestled  with  God 
for  a*  blessing.  In  the  forenoon  George  went  to  walk 
akme.  When  he  came  home  his  mother  was  in  the 
^.  "  Mother,"  he  said,  "  mother,  every  thing  looks 
■0  becnUiful,  I  see  God  everywhere  and  in  every  thing, 
nother,**  said  he.  "  I  know  I  have  found  him ; "  and  a 
>veet,  soft,  grateful,  happy  look  spread  over  his  whole 
itte.  it  was  indeed  the  look  of  one  who  had  found 
"the  pearl  of  great  price."  The  next  day  he  said, 
'*0h,  mother,  I  have  got  it  I  have  got  forgiveness, 
*Qd  love,  and  comfort,  and  all  that'  my  soul  needed. 
tt  this  is  religion,  why  does  not  everybody  try  for  it  ? 
for  they  that  seek  shall  find,  and  I  know  it" 

What  George  then  found  he  has  never  lost  More 
Uid  more  he  finds  "  it  better  than  riches ;  and  all  the 

^gs  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to 

1" 


fOSWJSQ  ACHES. 

^iBsix  sat  down  by  her  mother  to  sew.  She  was  sew- 
^  over  and  over  the  seam  of  a  pillow-case.  "  All 
'^7"  she  asked  in  a  discontented  tone,  holding  the 
»eamout 

**  That  is  not  much  for  a  little  girl  who  has  a  work- 
^et  of  her  own,"  said  mother.  "Yes,"  thought 
'^e,  <*  mother  has  given  me  a  work-basket,  and  I 
l^t  to  be  willing  to  sew  ;"  and  with  that  she  took  a 
•^  stitches  quite  diligently. 

'I  have  a  dreadful  pain  in  my  side,"  said  Jessie  in 
•  ^  minutes.  "  My  thumb  is  very  sore,"  she  said  a 
^  minutes  after.  "  Oh,  my  hand  is  so  tired."  That 
^  next  And  with  that  she  laid  down  her  work, 
'^t  there  was  something  the  matter  with  her  foot,  and 
^t  her  eye.    Was  not  Jessie's  mother  cruel  to  require 


her  little  daughter  to  sew  when  she  was  "to  sick  ? 

At  length  the  sewing  was  done.  Jessie  brought  it  to 
her  mother.  "  Now  may  I  go  out  to  play  ?"  she  asked 
in  such  an  altered  tone  you  could  hardly  believe  it  was 
Jessie's.  "  I  must  first  send  for  the  doctor  for  you," 
said  her  mother.  "  The  doctor  for  me,  mother  ?"  cried 
the  little  girl,  as  surprised  as  could  be.  **  Certainly," 
said  her  mother;  "  a  little  girl  so  full  of  pains  and  aches 
must  be  sick,  and  the  sooner  we  have  the  doctor  the 
better.  **  Oh,  mother,"  said  Jessie  laughing,  "  they 
were  seiving  aches,    I  am  well  enough  now." 

I  have  heard  of  other  little  girls  besides  Jessie  who 
had  sewing  aches  and  pains  whenever  their  parents  had 
work  for  them  to  do.  These  aches  and  pains  do  show 
sickness.  They  are  symptoms  of  a  sad  disease— a  disease 
which  eats  some  people  up.  This  disease  is  called 
selfishness.  It  makes  children  cross  and  fretful  and  dis- 
obliging and  troublesome  and  unhappy  ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  makes  those  unhappy  and  sad  who  have  the  charge  of 
them. 


A  XAN  CABSTIVO  HIS  BED. 

Thebe  was  a  spring  of  water  at  Jerusalem  where, 
at  certain  tiroes,  whon  the  water  bubbled  up,  sick 
people  were  dipped  in  and  cured.  One  Sabbath  Jesus 
visited  the  spring.  We  know  he  went  from  no  idle 
curiosity,  or  to  pass  away  the  time.  He  found  tliere  a 
poor  friendless  man  who  had  been  sick  a-bed  thirty- 
eight  years.  Somebody  had  brought  him  to  the  spring 
on  his  bed,  and  there  left  him. 

The  Lord  Jesus  asked  him,  '^  If  he  wished  to  get 
well" 

**  Sir,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  I  have  nobody  to  dip 
me  in.  When  I  try  to  go,  somebody  else  gets  in  before 
me." 

*'  Arise,"  said  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk." 

Arise!  get  up!  How  amid  he  get  up?  Tet  he 
tried,  and  did.  He  stood  upon  his  feet  Still,  was 
he  strong  enough  to  carry  any  thing  ?  lie  tried,  and 
found  he  was  not  only  well,  but  strong. 

But  would  the  man  like  to  be  seen  carrying  his  bed 
or  couch  on  his  back  through  the  streets  on  Sabbath- 
day?  Would  not  people  laugh  at  him,  and  wonder, 
and  think  it  odd  ?  They  did  so.  They  saw  him,  and 
talked  about  it  They  asked  him  what  he  did  that 
for,  for  the  Jews  were  very  strict  about  keeping  the 
Sabbath. 

*'  He  that  cured  me  bid  me  do  it,"  said  the  roan, 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of  doing  what  the  Lord 
Jesus  bid  him.  Was  not  that  the  true  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence !    And  what  courage  it  gave  him. 

Quite  different  is  this  from  the  conduct  of  some,  who 
are  afraid  to  be  seen  obeying  their  Saviour.  I  knew  a 
child  who  tried  to  hide  the  sweet  tear  of  penitence  in 
the  Sabbath  School,  because  she  thought  the  other  girls 
would  laugh  at  her.    And  I  knew  a  boy  afraid  to  go  to 
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a  prayer-meetfhg,  lest  his  playmates  should  call  him 
serious,  Mj  childreo,  this  is  a  sinful  fear.  Satan  is 
glad  of  it.  Shake  it  off  quickly.  When  you  hear  the 
Lord  Jesus  laying  his  commatids  upon  you,  obey  at 
once.  If  your  companions  think  it  odd,  and  try  in  any 
way  to  hinder  you,  tell  them,  "  Jesus  bid  me,  and  I 
must  do  as  he  says."  Once  having  taken  that  stand, 
your  courage  will  come,  and  you  will  find  obedience  the 
way  "  of  pleasantness,  of  peace/' — Child s  Paper. 


WHAT  A  LITTLE  CHILD  THOTJOHT  OF  DYIHG. 

IIannau  was  a  little  Christian  child  of  eleven  years. 
**Is  it  wrong  to  want  to  die?"  she  asked  one  day. 
"  Why  do  you  want  to  die  ? "  asked  her  teacher.  "  That 
I  may  go  and  stay  with  Jesus,  and  never  sin  again," 
answered  nannah. 

She  often  said  she  should  like  to  be  with  the  Saviour 
above ;  and  I  suppose  the  Lord  Jesus  excited  this  desire 
in  the  bosom  of  this  little  one,  because  he  was  going  to 
take  her  early  to  his  fold  in  heaven. 

When  sickness  prevailed,  she  said  to  her  mother  one 
morning,  "  This  may  be  my  time  to  go  to  my  dear 
Saviour.'*  She  went  as  usual  to  work  in  the  vineyard, 
but  about  noon  felt  quite  unwell.  They  took  her  into 
the  house.  "  I  feel  very  sick,"  she  said  to  a  young  com- 
panion ;  "  shall  we  not  pray  together  ?'* 

Her  friend  prayed,  and  Hannah  tried  to  follow  her  in 
prayer.  "  Bless  my  dear  sister,"  she  said ;  **  take  me 
gently  through  the  dark  river ;"  and  that  was  all  little 
Hannah  could  say.  All  that  the  doctor,  or  her  mother, 
or  her  three  loving  brothers  could  do  they  did ;  but  they 
could  not  keep  her  back  from  Jesus.  She  sent  for  her 
playmates.  They  came  to  her  bedside  quickly,  but  she 
eould  only  look  on  them  with  eyes  of  love.  By  sunris- 
ing  the  next  morning  Hannah  was  where  she  longed  to 
be,  with  Jesus  in  heaven.  How  sweet  to  think  that,  in 
the  words  of  a  beautiful  hymn, 

"  Jestu  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  toft  as  downy  pillows  are." 


A  SINOULAB  BUT  GOOD  BEFBOOF. 

When  quite  young,  in  my  boyish  days,  I  had  watched 
some  sparrows  carrying  materials  to  build  their  nests,  in 
the  usual  season,  under  the  caves  of  a  cottage  adjoining 
our  own ;  and  although  strict  orders  had  been  issued  that 
none  of  us  should  climb  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  yet 
birds'  eggs  formed  a  temptation  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  self  gratification  was  considered  rather  than 
obedience.  A  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself ; 
the  roof  of  the  house  was  climbed,  and  not  only  was  the 
nest  pillaged,  but  seized  and  carried  away.  It  was  soon 
stripped  of  its  unnecessary  appendages,  that  it  might 


^•^ 


appear  as  neat  as  possible.  Among  the  things  thus  r^ 
moved  was  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  been  a  page  in  one 
of  Br.  Watts'  hymn  books,  and  which,  thrown  away,  had 
been  taken  by  the  poor  bird  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  nest,  or  increasing  the  warmth.  A  word  or 
two  caught  my  eye,  and  I  unfolded  the  paper.  Keed  I 
say  that,  boy  as  I  was,  I  read  these  verses  with  curiooi 
feeliijgs : — 

'*  Why  should  I  deprlre  my  nelRhbonr 
Of  bii  good!  against  hU  wiU  ? 
Hands  were  made  for  honest  labour, 
Not  to  plunder,  nor  to  steaL 

*'  Guide  my  heart,  0  God  of  hearen, 
Lest  I  coret  what's  not  mine ; 
Lest  I  take  what  is  not  given. 

Guide  my  hands  and  heart  from  sin." 

Had  the  bird  been  able  to  read  and  reason,  it  could  not 
have  selected  a  text  more  appropriate  for  reproof  and 
instruction  than  this.  What  was  contrived  and  done 
*'  in  secret"  was  thus  condemned  from  the  house>topi 
My  young  readers  should  remember  that  when  thej  do 
wrong  God  sees  them,  and  can  send  them  reproof  erea 
by  means  of  a  bird. 


FOB  A  BUTTEBFLT-GATCHEB. 

Beautiful  butterfly,  varied  in  hue 
From  crimson  and  gold  to  azure  deep  bine. 
Opening  thy  wings  with  new-born  delight. 
Sipping  the  nectar  from  cups  of  light ; 
Short-lived  existence,  but  full  of  joy, 
Unblest  is  the  touch  of  the  reckless  boy 
Who  heedlessly  shortens  thy  little  day. 
And  takes  the  mystery  of  life  away ; 
Scanning  with  pleasure  the  beauteous  wings 
Expanded  on  paper,  and  pierced  with  pins ; 
The  flutter,  the  glitter,  for  ever  fled, 
The  beautiful  butterfly  cold  and  dead. 
Ah,  spoiler !  the  dust  on  thy  hand  can  tell 
Of  the  Wisdom  that  doeth  all  things  well. 
Who  painted  those  wings  with  light  from  on  high, 
Then  burst  their  tomb,  and  bid  them  fly 
And  tell  of  the  resurrection  plan 
To  the  desolate  heart  of  sinful  man. 
Ah,  silence  no  voice,  though  feeble  it  be, 
That  teaches  of  immortality ; 
The  day  may  come  when,  with  tearful  eyes, 
The  butterfly's  lesson  thy  heart  may  prize ; 
When  with  thoughtful  brow  and  harmless  gaze 
Of  the  power  and  love  thou'lt  breathe  the  prai% 
That  truths  su'olime  on  so  small  a  thing 
Could  faultlessly  trace  as  a  butterfly's  wing ; 
Then  strong  in  the  strength  of  youthful  joy, 
Go  bound  o'er  the  mountains  a  happy  boy ; 
But  restrain  thy  touch,  and  at  evening  say, 
"  I've  taken  no  life  from  GJod's  world  to-day." 

B. 


THE  DIONITT  07  P£AISE. 


BY  THE  REV.  J«  OSWALD  DTKES,  A.M.,  JUNIOR  PASTOR,  fREE  ST.  GEORGE'S,  EDINBURGH. 

#' 

loto  offeretb  praise  glorifleth  me.**— Pi.  L  2S.        **By  him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  ncriflce  of  praise  to  God  continually;  that  ia, 

the  fruit  of  our  llpa  giving  thanks  (marg.  *  coofesatng  *)  to  his  name."— IIkb.  xUl.  15. 


THINK  we  have  some  need  to  be 

told    that    the    offi^ring  of  praise 

glorifies  God.      For  the  piety  of 

British,  or,  at  least,  of  Anglo-Saxon 

Churches,  has  always  been  religious 

rather  than  devotional,  bound  more 

duty  than  animated  by  devotion,  and  fitter  for 

statement  and  defence  of  truth  in  its  bear- 

s  ^pon  life  than  for  silent  secret  adoration. 

iv-a-days  especially,  since  piety  has  taken  a 

more  busy  and  practical  turn  than  ever,  we 

all  the  more  risk  of  undervaluing  the  direct 

ice  of  worship  eo  far  as  to.  forget  that  whoso 

"eth  praise  does  indeed  glorify  God  there- 

An  age  of  over-activity  and  haste  will  cer- 

ty  lead  to  one-sidedness  or  superficiality  in 

C}hurch!s  spiritual  life.    When  utilitarianism 

''auls,  it  is  apt  enough  to  infect  even  a  man's 

s5on  and  turn,  it  into  a  more  finely  disguised 

^  of  self-advancement     Let  us  try,  therefore, 

'"In  from  the  text  a  true  idea  of  the  dignity 

Worship  as  an-  end  in  itself,  as,  in  fact,  the  very 

and  moat  perfect  act  towards  which  spiritual 

^^uiit  always  tend. 

or  simplicity's  sake,  I  shall  ^peak  first  of  the 
^cise  which  God  here,  commends,  and  then  of 
^commendation  which  he  gives  it 

"f  To  understand  what  praise  ought  to  be,  we 
dt  realize  what  God  is ;  for  praise  is  the  soul's 
^^priate  attitude  when  most  in  his  gracious 
^ence.  In  other  religious  acts  I  have  some- 
^g  else  in  view  beside  God ;  but  when  I  come 
praise,  in  the  strictest  sense,.!  set  myself  down, 
^t  solitary,  before  the  Almighty,  and  literally 
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forget  myself  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory. 
I  have  not  then  to  think  of  any  other  being.  The 
one  sufiicient,  perfect,  infinite  God  fills  the  entire 
field  of  vision,  growing,  as  I  approach  him,  into 
ever  more  commanding  and  overpowering  grand- 
eur. Gk)d  is  everything.  And  the  right  feel- 
ings for  me  to  have  when  thus  enveloped  in  the 
cloud  of  glory  are  the  feelings  of  praise.  To  be 
sure,  it  rarely. happens  that  we  feeble  men  attain 
to  thi3  direct  and  simple  form  of  unmingled  wor- 
ship ;  and  hence  there  are  several  exercises  more 
or  less  approaching  it,  to  which  we  give  the  same 
name.  For  example,  when,  from  considering 
God's  kindness  shown  to  me  personally,  I  rise 
into  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness,  that  is 
one  jqodification  of  praise,  which  we  call "  thanks- 
giving." Or  when  the  worshipper  is  so  filled 
with  the  thought  of  God's  glory  that  by  inward 
consftraint  he  turns  to  proclaim  to  all  men,  or  even, 
if  men  hear  not,  to  the  hand-clapping  forests  and 
hills  tliat  give  answer  back  in  thunder,  the  great 
and  fearful  name  of  Jehovah,  that  is  another  form 
of  it  which  we  commonly  call,  in  stricter  sense, 
"  praising,"  or  "  extolling  God."  But  when  we 
pass  further  into  the  secret  place  so  that  we  can 
think  no  more  of  any  other  ear  into  which  to  pour 
our  worship  save  his  own,  but  must  lie  low  and 
humbly  ascribe  unto  himself  all  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  then  we  are  come  to  "  adora- 
tion," which  is  the  purest,  highest  praisa  Yet 
while  the  spirit  of  praise  may  thus  enter  into 
oombination  with  any  other  religious  exercise, 
and  must  in  truth  give  colour  to  all  our  worship, 
its  essence  is  always  the  same.  It  is  always  the 
sum  of  holy  acts  proper  to  a  human  spirit  in  a 
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near  view  of  the  Divine  Person  as  be  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  bimself.  Consider  wbat  these 
are.  Did  an  unrepenting,  unforgiven  man  come 
to  realize  Grod  in  so  much  of  bis  glory  as  be  bath 
eyes  to  see,  the  feelings  natural  to  bim  would  be 
be  such  alarm,  repulsion  and  painful  self-loathing 
as  rise  into  horror  and  hatred.  That  is  not  praise  ] 
No;  but  it  is  the  caricature  and  counterpart  of 
praise  which  sm  has  brought.  Who  does  not 
know  that  sin  works  in  us  a  monstrous  mockery 
of  Gk)d's  works,  in  which  whatever  is  good  is 
liorribly  transfigured  into  its  evil  eflSgy?  The 
sight  of  God  is  that  which  calls  forth  sweet 
praises  from  heaven's  harps,  but  that  also  which 
provokes  by  contrast  the  gnashing  and  wailing 
with  scowls  and  blasphemies  of  the  other  place. 
Before  we  can  praise  we  must  be  at  peace  with 
God.  But  when  a  pardoned  man,  coming  near 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  which  reconciles,  gets  a  sight 
of  God  as  his  own  God  and  Father,  he  passes 
through  a  very  different  series  of  emotions.  The 
first  and  most  simple  feeling  (not  the  earliest,  for 
we  cannot  distinguish  an  order  of  time  among 
the  elements  of  a  complex  spiritual  state)  is  sub- 
missive admiration.  He  falls  on  his  face  under 
a  solemn  sense  of  the  divine  superiority.  The 
very  dimmest  or  most  distant  view  of  God  in 
Christ  is  enough  to  show  us  his  superiority  to 
our  own  humbling  and  gladdening;  for  there  is 
a  humiliation  which  brings  gladness.  To  be 
humbling  painfully  is  the  exercise  of  the  penitent, 
who,  engrossed  with  the  experience  of  sin,  looks 
more  at  his  own  evil  than  at  God's  glory ;  but  to 
be  humbled  gladly,  to  lie  with  warm,  contented 
satisfaction  low  at  the  Almighty's  feet,  is  the 
exercise  of  the  worshipper,  taught  to  look  more 
at  God's  goodness  than  his  own  littleness  or 
shame.  Proud  people,  who  never  worship,  do 
not  know  the  joy  there  is  in  the  unenvious,  un- 
repining  acknowledgment  of  inferiority.  But 
those  of  us  who  ever  stood  in  silent  admiration 
before  a  fellow-man  of  brilliant  talents,  consum- 
mate virtue  and  lofty  culture,  who  ever  were 
pleased  to  feel  little,  not  because  we  thought 
more  meanly  of  ourselves,  but  because  we  thought 
highly  of  him ; — those  of  us,  I  say,  who  ever  had 
enough  of  nobility  in  us  thus,  with  honest  hearti- 
ness, to  admire  a  superior,  know  the  dignity  and 
pleasure  of  rejoicing  in  another's  greatness.    Mean 


men  think  this  mean,  because  they  are  proad; 
wise  and  good  men  know  that  it  is  noble  to  be 
reverent.  And  if  it  is  a  right  good  and  manly 
thing  to  give  the  homage  of  genuine  admiration 
to  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  than  we,  if 
this  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  true  loyalty  or  ser- 
vice among  men,  how  vastly  more  worthy  must 
it  be  to  fall  down  in  worshipful  prostration  be- 
fore him  in  whom  all  excellencies  dwell  in  un* 
derived  abundance,  the  last  Source  and  muveisal 
Giver  of  what  is  great  or  admirable.  Here  alone 
worship  caimot  become  idolatry,  praise  is  never 
flattery.  Self-abasement  before  him  never  can 
dishonour,  nor  admiration  transcend  his  worth. 
He  whose  heart  bows  not  in  involuntary  lerer- 
ence  before  the  Eternal  King  is  twice  dead  al- 
ready in  the  utter  baseness  and  pride  of  his  sooL 

Hence,  then,  springs  up  praise,  from  this  deep 
root  of  lowly  admiration  for  One  infinitely  better 
than  we.  But,  as  we  learn  more  of  God,  the  feel- 
ing of  worship  will  grow,  and  that  in  two  direc- 
tions. For  the  character  of  God  has  two  aspects 
to  him  who  sees  it  aright,  and  each  adds  fresh 
elements  to  the  believer's  praise. 

First,  God  is  awfuL  Do  you  ever  accustom 
yourself  to  meditate  on  the  fearful  woriung  of 
your  Maker,  who  fills  and  knows  and  guides 
everything  around,  your  unseen  Companion,  your 
sleepless  "Watcher,  your  resistless  LordJ  Hot 
quietly  he  brings  about  his  own  slow  and  hidden 
ends  with  you,  without  constraint,  yet  without 
escape !  How  calmly  he  tolerates  folly  and  sin* 
keeping  silence  till  his  work  is  perfect  and  the 
end  comes !  How  absolutely  he  gives  and  takes, 
kills  and  cures,  overrules  and  disposes!  ^Hast 
thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  the  E^^' 
lasting  God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  la  weary?  there  is 
no  searching  of  his  understanding."*  Come  near, 
and  let  admiration  grow  before  his  Majesty  ioto 
wondering  reverence.  But  more;  he  is  bound- 
less in  person  as  well  as  great  in  working.  When 
the  bolt  from  a  black  cloud  breaks  with  a  sudden 
crash  the  silence  of  the  mountains  and  roUs  round 
their  huge,  untraversed  flanks  in  sullen  echoes, 
which  leave  the  lonely  place  more  lonely  than 
before,  there  falls  an  awe  on  all  things,  for  it  » 
"  God  thundering  marvellously  with  his  voice.  I 


•  Isaiah  xL  28. 


t  Job  xxstU.  i. 
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Jl  deeper  awe  is  there  in  the  blue  night,  when 
^hing  stirs,  only  there  falls  on  our  waking 
rit  the  burden  of  his  unbounded  presence,  who 
[ds  yon  far-off  stars  in  his  hand  while  he 
irkens  to  the  beating  of  our  own  quick  heart, 
vfol  is  this  invisible  but  universal  Presence, 
om  before  the  birth  of  any  world,  unchange- 
le,  his  arms  embrace  us  with  the  tremendous 
ght  which  upbuilt  the  skies ;  his  eye  searches 
with  the  terrible  light  that  makes  all  things 
ked  It  is  good  sometimes  to  be  full  of  the 
e  of  the  incomprehensible,  everlasting,  limitless 
bovah.  But  above  all,  our  hearts  may  well  be 
ed  with  something  more  than  awe,  even  with 
icious  fear,  when  we  feel  the  terror  of  the 
irity  of  this  so  awful  God.  With  him  we  have 
do,  who  is  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  the  Lord  of^ 
osts;"  and  it  is  through  their  contemplating 
id  daily  learning  to  know  how  dreadful  is  his 
tliness  that  the  reverence  of  the  saints  is  per- 
cted.  For  though  we  are  sure  it  is  in  mercy 
id  not  wrath  he  condescends  to  transact  with  us, 
t  who  that  knows  through  what  a  sacrifice  of 
ffering  and  death  for  the  expiation  of  sin  and 
tiafaction  of  righteousness,  his  mercy  hath 
iind  a  way  to  come  to  men,  may  venture  to 
venant  with  God  in  Christ  without  being  op- 
eesed  almost  to  crushing  with  sacred  dread. 
*u  who  try  to  draw  near  through  the  blood  of 
e  Son,  take  off  your  shoes,  veil  your  faces,  be 
osteite !  Let  humility  be  joined  to  veneration ; 
t  veneration  grow  into  awe ;  let  awe  be  tinged 
ith  fear;  for  of  a  truth  this  is  a  God  "fearful 
praises.*' 

Such  profound  recognition  of  the  mystery  and 
andenr  attaching  to  the  Supreme  Unknown 
tut  always  be  an  element  in  our  praise.  But 
U  not  alone.  God  is  awful ;  yet  God  is  lovely, 
i<l  as  fit  to  ravish  as  to  solemnize.  He  bent 
9  giant  strength  to  knit  our  infant  limbs ;  he 
Ve  his  wisdom  to  teach  our  foolish  youth ;  he 
ftens  his  fearful  presence  to  cheer  our  burdened 
*^rt8.  With  unspeakable  patience  and  tender- 
^  has  he  led  us,  the  very  least  of  all  his  child- 
^ ;  and  as  he  feeds  the  yearling  sparrow,  so  he 
Unts  the  hairs  upon  our  heads.  "Bless  the 
*td,  0  my  soul,  and  foi^et  not  all  his  benefits, 
'^o  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all 
y  diseaseSi  who  crowneth   thee   with  loving- 


kindness  and  tender  mercies."*  And  when  the 
Christian  pierceth  inward  from  this  large  bounty 
which  is  rained  on  evil  and  good  alike,  or  the 
very  delicate  soft-hearted  gentleness  wherewith 
he  treats  the  young  and  weak,  to  that  special 
and  more  strange  deed  of  generosity  in  the  ran- 
sonv-gift  of  the  Hedeemer's  blood ;  and  when  he 
pierceth  even  yet  inward  from  the  unspeakable 
benefit  to  the  more  unspeakable  love  which 
sought  so  unexampled  and  priceless  a  path  to  flow 
in ;  and  when  he  resteth  at  last  on  the  very  heart 
of  God  itself,  as  brimming  with  tender  grace  and 
divine  readiness  for  sacrifice  as  ever,  as  rich  in 
new  benefits  and  undreamt-of  expenditure  of 
glory  as  ever; — oh,  then,  the  too  full  heart  is 
dumb  with  an  overcharge  of  praise,  thanks 
bubble  up  into  inarticulate  love,  and  love  wells 
over  in  mere  rapt  self-forgetfulness  of  joy. 

Thus  you  "  offer  praise."  And  a  real  "  offer- 
ing," a  true  "sacrifice"  it  is;  not  called  so  only 
by  accommodation  from  the  Hebrew  thank-offer- 
ings, but,  in  good  sooth,  the  oldest,  greatest, 
latest  of  all  man*s  sacrifices  is  praise.  It  was 
Adam's  sacrifice  in  innocence, — 

"Other  rlfea  obserrlnjc  none, 
But  adoration  pare,  which  God  lilccs  best;** 

and  in  the  Paradise  regained,  it  is  to  be  the  sa- 
crifice of  man  again  when  the  saved  stand  robed 
and  harped  in  the  City  without  a  temple.  If, 
betwixt  that  earliest  praise  of  the  one  man  and 
this  latest  praise  by  the  unnumbered  multitude, 
there  had  to  come  a  different  "sacrifice,"  not 
bloodless,  not  joyous,  not  of  thanks  and  ^  adora- 
ti(Mi  pure,"  but  awfully  stem  and  sore,  a  sacrifice 
of  pains  and  groans,  of  tears  and  sweat,  of  blood 
and  life,  of  soul  and  will,  what  was  this  but  the 
temporary  necessity  created  by  our  intruding 
guilt,  one  mournful  exceptional  sin-offering  not 
to  be  repeated?  For  us,  believers  in  the  blood 
of  the  Priest,  "  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,"  but  only  an  eternal  bloodless  thank- 
offering  of  praise.  The  Lord  requires  it.  In 
approaching  him  with  this  lowly  worship  of 
adoration  and  thanks,  we  sacrifice  ourselves.  We 
offer  up  what  he  counts  best  of  all  we  have — our 
heart's  reverence  and  love  and  submission.  In 
presence  of  his  glory,  we  sink  all  thought  of  our 
own  poor,  puny  selves.     We  enter  into  sympatliy 

*  Psalm  e{ti  3--4. 
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with  his  goodness,  and  exult  in  it  We  let  his 
greatness  overflow  and  compass  us,  and  are  lost  in 
it  We  yield  up  in  sacrifice  all  pride,  or  whatso- 
ever complacency  it  may  be  lawful  to  feel  in  our 
small  gifts  and  powers,  in  order  to  exalt  the  fame 
and  adore  the  person  of  Another  who  is  ineffably 
more  glorious  and  worthy  than  we  are.  In  the 
secret,  unspoken,  and  often  unspeakable,  adoration 
of  the  heart,  first  of  all,  and  then  also  by  such 
acts  as  will  best  express  our  homage,  the  pros- 
trated body,  the  heavenward  eye,  the  song  of 
pndse,  the  voice  of  public  confession  and  doxo- 
logy;  it  is  good  and  comely  to  "offer  praise." 

IL  This  sacrifice  God  commends.  "Whoso 
offers"  it,  he  says,  "  glorifieth  me."  These  simple 
words  carry  in  them  the  sublimest  commendation. 
They  assume  us  to  be  possessed  of  that  concep- 
tion of  human  life,  the  loftiest  and  therefore  the 
most  true,  which  declares  (with  the  earliest  axioms 
of  Westminster  theology)  that  the  supreme  pur- 
pose for  which  a  man  lives  is  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge, and  to  make  others  see  and  acknowledge, 
the  glory  of  God.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  dwell 
on  this,  nor  to  show  how  each  duty,  or  trial,  or 
religious  observance,  must  on  the  Christian  scheme 
of  life  run  out  into  this  as  its  final  end.  But  it 
is  desirable  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  how 
this  exercise  of  praise  has  the  peculiar  merit  be- 
fore every  other  of  directly  glorifying  him.  I 
have  already  remarked  it  as  a  distinction  of  praise 
that  it  makes  the  recognition  of  his  glory  its  single 
function.  In  daily  work  we  are  to  glorify  God, 
but  daily  work  has  for  its  direct  end  the  support 
of  the  individual,  and  through  him  the  weal  of 
the  community.  In  almsgiving  we  are  to  glorify 
God,  but  alms  have  for  their  first  aim  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  In  giving  or  working  for  the  gospel 
we  are  to  glorify  God,  but  the  gospel  designs  God's 
glory  through  the  salvation  of  men.  In  prayer 
we  are  to  glorify  God,  but  even  our  prayers  con- 
template ourselves  and  others  as  in  need  of  bene- 
fits, and  view  his  riches  only  in  relation  to  that 
need  of  ours.  It  is  in  worship  proper,  that  is,  in 
praise,  that  the  worshipper  makes  directly  for  that 
towards  which  all  duty  ultimately  tends, — has 
for  his  sole  end  what  at  other  times  he  has  for 
his  **  chief  end.**  He  glorifies  God,  and  he  does 
nothing  else.     Of  it,  therefore,  God  can  say  with 


an  exclosiveness  of  emphasis  all  its  own,— ^li 
glorifieth  me.*'  Of  other  things,  you  can  say,— 
They  bless  society,  they  make  men  richer,  wiser. 
happier,  they  add  to  the  Church,  they  advance 
myself ;  and  so,  blessed  be  God,  when  done  aiigfat 
they  do  glorify  him  toa  He  has  involved  his 
honour  in  all  healthy  and  righteous  human  life, 
but  this  act  and  duty  of  praise  he  dainis  for  Ids 
^  peculiar  treasure,"  and  they  who  offer  it  are  the 
Levites  of  his  service,  with  no  inheritance  bat 
God,  and  no  work  but  worship. 

Of  all  employments,  therefore,  praise  is  (as  men 
in  their  short-sighted,  selfish  way  are  wont  to 
speak)  the  most  useless  and  unprofitabla    Yes, 
if  "profit"  means  something   brought  to  me, 
to  my  purse,  my  pleasure,  my  advancement,  if 
my  "  chief  end"  is  to  live  for  mysel£    But  rap- 
pose  that  (as  is  assumed  in  the  veiy  idea  of 
religion)  I  am  quite  a  secondary  and  insignificiDt 
consideration ;  suppose  there  is  really  some  One 
immensely  grander  and  worthier  than  I,  for  whose 
ends,  or  for  the  exhibition  and  adoration  of  whose 
perfections  I  was  made;  suppose  the  chief  design 
of  my  existence  is  after  all  to  ^oriiy  him;  then 
who  shall  say  it  is  not  a  most  noble,  soitaUi^tDd 
in  the  best  sense  profitable,  thing  for  me  to  kt 
self  and  all  its  concerns  stand  back  for  an  hour  t&at 
I  may  with  my  whole  soul  do  nothing  bat  fjaXj 
him  ?    Just  because  this  exercise  has  to  do  fitb 
God  only,  and  aims  at  no  personal  gain,  it  n»^ 
be  the  most  disinterested  work  on  earth,   'lohe 
prostrated  before  excellence  we  are  anwocthf  to 
gaze  on,  till  the  natural  self-satisfiactioii  of  tb^ 
heart  b  lost  in  profound  awe  and  raptiue  oi  ^^ 
grow  absorbed  in  the  utterance  of  Ids  nane^  tbi^ 
is  the  most  unselfish,  self-surrendering  ptfc^  ^ 
service  a  man  can  do;  therefore  it  isthehc^^ 
It  carries  away  one's  thoughts  from  their  aeeos^ 
circling  in  an  orbit  round  central  sdf  to  VO'^ 
for  a  little  in  subordination  to  the  attractiOB^  ^ 
grander  body,  to  be  not  my  satellites  hut  Go4  * 
For  this  reason  it  needs  to  be  pressed  npoD  ^ 
Church  as  the  remedy  for  a  certain  sabtiles^j'' 
ness  which  penetrates  even  religion,  and  ii  ^ 
these  days,  as  I  humbly  think,  the  sorest  ta^  ^ 
alL     It  taints  both  our  activities  andoorde^ 
tion.     Christians  would  be  diligent  in  woriM 
good  to  men  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  tkj^ 
not  be  less  than  supremely  diligent  without  hltf^ 
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Dnly  let  them  remember  that  they  are  herein 
!^ow- workers  with  God,  and  that  even  through 
ilk  splendid  privilege  of  the  kingdom  there  is 
tXHn  for  Satan  to  enter,  as  an  angel  perhaps,  yet 
ione  the  less  the  Satan  of  vanity  and  self-import- 
ince.  Thoughtful  minds  among  us  find  it  a 
noumful  thing  in  this  busy  era  of  the  Church  to 
lote  the  tendency  of  mere  work  to  exalt  the  con- 
lequence  of  individual  workers,  as  if  there  lay  on 
heir  arm  great  part  of  the  burden,  and  ought  to 
ye  on  their  brow  not  a  few  of  the  laurels.  One 
(ometimes  thinks  with  a  sigh  of  simpler  and  more 
leroic  days,  when  men  inscribed  with  honesty  at 
lie  close  of  each  task  the  touching  legend  '^  Laus 
Deo,''  and  the  bravest  worker  of  them  all  could 
iay  in  his  sublime  humility, — "The  Lord  God 
can  make  ten  thousand  Martin  Luthers  if  he 
please."  As  of  work  so  also  of  the  more  sacred 
duties  of  the  closet.  Eveiy  Christian  must  live 
and  grow  by  prayer,  and  the  very  essence  of 
prayer  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  renunciation  of 
sdl  for  dependence  on  another.  Yet  surely,  if  a 
man  never  goes  to  his  knees  save  to  beg  a  favour 
&r  himself  that  he  be  helped  through  some  task, 
or  lightened  under  some  sorrow,  or  prospered  in 
M>me  undertaking;  if  his  only  approaches  to  his 
heavenly  Father  contemplate  personal  benefits 
^  these,  surely  he  may  become  guilty  of  undue 
^tism.  Is  there  here  no  tendency  to  exalt  one's 
individual  importance  as  a  soul  to  be  saved,  a 
^^^^tian  to  be  edified,  or  an  object  at  least  to 
be  blessed,  above  one's  right  place  1  Do  we  run 
^  risk  of  coming  to  use  worship  as  little  more 
wMi  a  feeder  to  ourselves  1  and  what  were  this 
OQt  to  prostitute  the  endless  grace  and  riches  of 
^  Creator  to  the  mere  service  of  a  creature? 
'^hatj  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  We  ought  to  work 
^^  God;  we  cannot  but  pray  for  ourselves. 
"^  but  here  is  Gkxi's  appointed  safeguard  and 
^interactive.  Danger  enters  when  you  sacrifice 
J^®  duty  to  another.  To  praise,  to  spend  time 
*^  *U)thing  else  save  the  contemplation  and  reve- 
^t  adoration  of  the  Inconceivable  Supreme  in 
^  own  inherent  excellent  splendour;  to  set  him 
"^Wtually  up  above  ourselves  and  deliberately 
^^ce  in  our  hearts  our  own  interests  to  his, 
^  gloiy  to  his,  ourselves  to  him;  to  make  this 
/^  specific  and  prominent  task  for  each  day, 
to  k^p  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian  life 


beating  true  to  the  Lord  God,  and  sending  a 
healthy  current  into  aU  acts  and  prayers.  Be  it 
well  understood  that  they  can  be  only  stunted, 
morbid  Christians  at  the  best  who  live  more  for 
their  own  edification  than  for  God's  glory. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  wrong 
in  charging  the  current  Christianity  of  the  day 
with  undervaluing  this  duty  if  we  will  only  think 
how  few  people  discharge  it  as  an  end  in  itself. 
How  much  time  do  any  of  us  spend  in  praising 
God  ?  When  we  do  undertake  it,  is  it  as  a  service 
to  God  to  be  accepted  at  his  hand,  or  as  a  service 
to  ourselves  rather,  to  stir  up  and  refresh  our  own 
souls  1  Would  we  consider  it  an  emplojrment 
worth  devoting  a  whole  day  to,  or  think  our  time 
thrown  away,  if  God  should  forbid  us  to  do  any- 
thing else  for  a  year?  I  fear,  were  the  tnith 
told,  many  Christians  would  be  found  who  pre- 
sent extremely  few  offerings  of  the  lips,  seldom 
giving  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  secret  praise,  and 
rating  at  an  inferior  value  even  the  praises  of  the 
congregation.  It  did  not  use  to  be  so.  Time 
was  when  men  and  women,  whom  wo  have  no 
right  to  despise  as  little  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
counted  it  the  most  loyal  and  every  way  fittest 
offering  they  could  make  to  their  Master,  to  give 
their  days  and  nights  to  his  private  worship, 
holding  life  to  be  well  and  honourably  spent  in 
meditation,  adoration,  and  praise.  There  was  an 
error  in  these  devotional  lives,  which  are  now  as 
foolishly  ridiculed  by  some  as  by  others  they  are 
foolishly  mimicked.  But  mark  well  what  it  was. 
Not  that  these  saints  estimated  worship  too 
highly,  or  made  a  mistake  when  they  honestly 
deemed  that  by  such  offerings  of  praise  they  were 
glorifying  God.  They  erred  simply  because  they 
did  not  see  that  the  call  of  duty  is  meanwhile  to 
another  task ;  that  heaven,  not  earth,  is  the  home 
of  uninterrupted  adoration ;  that  praise  must  be 
the  luxury,  not  the  staple,  of  the  Church  militant, 
an  interlude  only  in  the  slow  duU  march  of  life, 
or  a  relief  from  its  battl&-plain,  wherein  the 
knightly  servant  of  Jesus  may  unbar  his  helmet 
to  kneel  for  an  hour  of  happier,  if  not  holier, 
service  on  the  altar-stepa  Our  error  may  lie 
quite  the  other  way.  It  is  true  that,  for  nearly 
all,  life  has  calls  which  dare .  not  be  refused,  and 
Satan  temptations  only  to  be  met  by  activity,  and 
dying  men  claims  which  in  this  short  day  of  work 
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are  paramount.  We  have  no  choice.  We  must 
needs  defer  the  bulk  of  our  praise  till  we  have 
reached  the  "  city  of  the  great  King."  Yet  let 
us  not  grow  so  enamoured  of  pilgrimage  and  war- 
fare as  to  prefer  them  to  the  harp  of  gold;  lest 
perchance  we  be  found  thinking  in  our  hearts, 
that  not  she  who  sat  adoring  at  her  Saviour's 
feet,  but  she  who  was  *' cambered  with  much 
serving,"  had  "  chosen  the  good  part"  There  are 
still  here  and  there  lone  Christian  souls  whom 
God  (who  himself  does  what  we  may  not  dare  to 
do)  has  shut  out,  by  solitary  poverty  or  disease, 
frqm  active  life,  or  almost  from  the  knowledge  of 
men ;  as  if  he  would  teach  us  that  to  praise  un- 
heard, save  by  his  own  ear,  is  an  end  worth  living 
for.  Flowers  which  he  makes  the  desert  bear 
to  "  blush  unseen  "  by  human  eye,  do  not  there- 
fore "waste  their  sweetness;"  for  wherever  God 
is,  there  may  his  creatures  fulfil  their  design  by 
praising  him  in  his  own  hearkening  ear,  and  ex- 
panding their  reflected  glories  to  his  all-enjoying 
eye.  It  is  the  WTetched  arrogance  of  man  which 
calls  that  wasted  which  profits  him  not  God 
built  sublimer  mountains  than  the  Alps,  and 
clothed  the  earth  with  more  splendid  forests  than 
a  tro2)ic  plain,  long  before  there  was  a  human  eye 
to  see  them;  nor  is  the  multitudinous  music  of 
rejoicing  ocean  less  grateful  to  its  Maker  that  it 
rolls  its  mighty  psalm  imheard^  in  league  on 
league  of  solitary  billows.  So  is  there  rising 
now  from  unvisited  attic  and  cottage  sick-room 
the  better  praise  of  poor,  patient,  suffering  souls, 
whose  voice,  never  heard  in  the  congregations  of 
earth,  has  a  path  for  itself  and  an  entrance  into 
the  ear  of  the  Eternal  "  Whoso  offereth  praise 
glorifieth  me ! " 

But  if  we  are  to  know  the  full  dignity  of  praise 
in  the  Christian  life,  we  must  go  a  step  further. 
We  treat  it  too  much  as  a  mere  means  to  help  us 
to  do  and  bear  God*8  will  But  the  very  reverse 
is  tnie.  It  is  not  only  an  end  in  itself  but  the 
end  to  which  these  other  duties  are  means.  We 
are  not  to  praise  God  in  order  the  better  to  do 
or  endure;  God  bids  us  do  and  endure  in  order 
by-and-by  to  praise  him  better.  As  all  God's 
works  and  ways  are  destined  to  run  out  at  last 
into  that  *'  offering  of  praise  "  which  "  glorifieth  " 
him,  so  specially  are  the  duties  and  trials  of  his 
people.     We  are  called  now  to  obey.     Our  work 


is  to  glorify  God  by  working  with  him,  taking 
his  will  for  our  law.  We  are  to  do  his  works  as 
Jesus  did,  and  speak  his  words.  Ere  long  (or, 
with  some  of  us,  is  it  not  already))  we  maybe 
called  to  purge  that  obedience  from  vanity,  self- 
will  and  all  mere  fleshly  delight  in  successfiil 
activity,  by  patience.  For  it  is  harder  to  sit  still 
and  let  Gk)d  glorify  himself  in  us  through  our 
passive,  unmurmuring  endurance  of  his  will,  than 
to  work  with  hiuL  Thus  the  Christian's  obedi- 
ence, like  Christ's,  is  made  "perfect  throogfa 
sufferings,"  and  issues  in — what?  why,  in  praise. 
As  the  prophetic  description  of  his  passion  in  the 
twenty-second  Psalm  results  in  his  taking  np 
these  glorious  words,  "  I  will  declare  thy  name 
unto  my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion will  I  praise  thee ; "  *  so  with  ourselves.  The 
Forerunner  has  finished  his  obedience  and  bone 
his  passion  in  order  to  enter  on  a  state  of  peren- 
nial and  unhindered  praise ;  and  he  is  the  Leider 
of  his  people's  praises,  as  well  as  their  Modd  in 
well-doing  and  endurance.  Louder,  poreTj  better 
praising  of  God  is  thus  the  end  of  all  Cbistns 
discipline.  It  is  the  fruit  God  plucks  at  last 
from  every  branch  of  his  true  Vine.  This  goHen 
return  each  pilgrim  and  soldier  of  God  must 
bring  back  from  the  toil  and  sore  strife  of  life^ss 
booty  from  the  conquest,  or  gain  by  the  voyage^ 
to  lay  it  down  in  dutiful  worship  before  the 
throne.  Praise,  which  is  the  perfection  of  vork, 
becomes  the  work  of  the  perfected.  As  the 
inspired  hymn-book  of  religious  ezperi^ioe  ouit 
in  a  row  of  most  jubilant  Halldiiiah-Ftahna,  to 
does  Christian  experience  in  fact  grow  fbller  of 
praise  as  it  grows  mellower.  The  Church's  «o^ 
ship,  too,  which  is  also  an  abridgment  of  Chriatian 
life,  has  always  ended  in  praise;  as  we  aaadf^ 
close  with  a  psalm,  or  as  the  liturgies  of  all  natioo^ 
with  the  doxology.  And  the  canon  of  Scriptov 
when  it  leads  us  in  its  closing  bodk  fonrtrd  t(r 
the  close  of  all  things,  brings  us  into  an  atmos" 
phere  which  rings  with  more  sweet  soondi  (^ 
adoration  and  praise  than  any  which  went  htSff^ 
As  we  leave  the  activities  of  lower  ministen  whcr 
serve  on  earth  or  fly  on  imperial  errands  to  th^ 
four  winds,  and  pass  through  rank  on  rank  (f 
embattled  hosts  of  God,  wrestlers  for  the  ng^ 
drawing  nearer  ever  and  nearer  to  the  imMOBO^ 

*  V«r.  M;  oompftra  lUU  tt.  lO-ia 
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find  every  other  service  giving  way  and  all 
Mr  sounds  silenced,  till,  at  the  very  shrine  and 
tral  spot  of  all,  where  Jehovah's  presence 
ces  the  temple,  and  Jehovah'a  glory  the  light 
tf  the  purified  privileged  worshippers  are  con- 


centrated in  one  intense  service  of  unresting, 
absorbing  adoration, — "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
Gk>d  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come!"*    Amen. 


•  Rer.  vL  8. 


BT  PROFESSOR  PORTER,  ATITHOR  OF  ^'  HURRAY'S  HAND-BOOK  TO  PALESTINE." 


THE  SHBIITES  OF  NAPHTALI  AND  CITIES  OF  PH(ENICIA. 

"  Where  it  thj  favoured  hannt,  etenial  voice. 

The  region  of  thj  choice, 
Where,  undisturbed  by  sin  and  eartli,  the  soul 

Owns  thx  entire  control? 
TIs  on  the  mountain's  summit  dark  and  high. 

When  storms  are  hurrying  by ; 
lis  mid  the  strong  foundations  of  the  earth, 

Where  torrents  have  their  birth." 


[he  tribe  of  Naphtali  lived  in  the  high- 
lands of  Palestine.  Their  territory  was 
a  prolongation  of  "  that  goodly  mountain, 
Lebanon,"  separated  from  the  main  chain 
by  the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Leontes. 
Their  shrines  and  strongholds  were  high 
up  amid  mountain  fastnesses  ;  but  their 
pastures  stretched  down  to  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  and  their  corn-fields  lay  along  the  sunny 
res  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Within  their  borders  there 
t  more  variety  of  scenery  and  climate  than  in  any  of 
other  tribes.  The  plain  of  Gennesaret  by  the  lake 
teven  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
pical  heat  and  eternal  summer  reign  there.  The 
is  of  surpassing  fertility,  yielding  the  choicest  fruits, 
producing  the  rarest  flowers.  Even  old  Josephus, 
Ally  so  dull  and  prosy,  waxes  eloquent  under  the  in- 
Ation  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  this  noble  plain. 
^  the  green  meadows  along  the  sacred  river,  and 
'Verdant  slopes  and  downs  above,  rival  in  luxuriance 
Pastures  of  Bashan  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Ad  when  we  climb  the  wooded  mountain  sides  that 
^  in  the  Jordan  valley,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  wide 
^i^  of  table-land,  two  thousand  feet  and  more  above 
sea.  The  scenery  is  here  charming— altogether 
ireiit  from  the  bleak  hills  and  rugged  glens  of  the 
'^i  where  the  vine  and  the  olive  are  at  home  upon 
y  terraces.  Here  are  alluvial  plains  covered  with 
^>^  com ;  long  unduhiting  ridges,  and  graceful 
^ed  hill-tops,  clothed  with  the  evergreen  foliage  of 
Oak  and  terebinth  ;  while  thickets  of  aromatic 
^^  and  velvety  lawns  of  verdant  turf  spangled  with 
^er«,  fiU  up  the  forest  glades.  Then  there  are  glens— 
Si  winding,  densely-wooded  glens— with  tiny  streams 
tiffing  among  rocks,  and  playing  with  oleander 
■^etB,  i^way  down  in  deep,  shady  beds.    The  mountain- 


sides are  all  furrowed  with  these  glens,— so  retired,  so 
musical,  so  fragrant,  so  wildly  picturesque,  that  one  is 
never  weary  wandering  through  them,  or  reclining  in 
their  sequestered  dells.  If  nature  could  influence  mind, 
if  it  could  create  genius,  Naphtali  would  be  a  land  of 
poets.  There  the  mind  receives  by  every  avenue  all 
that  tends  to  delight,  to  ennoble,  to  inspire.  The 
fresh  mountain  breezes  are  laden  with  perfumes— ''the 
smell  of  Lebanon."  The  ear  is  filled  with  melody— the 
song  of  birds ;  the  murmur  of  waters  ;  the  music  of  the 
forest  as  the  tempest  sweeps  its  wild  chords,  or  the 
zephyr  touches,  as  with  seraph's  finger,  its  softest  notes. 
And  the  eye  revels  amid  nature's  choicest  scenes, — ^the 
soft,  park-hke  beauty  of  upland  plain,  the  picturesque 
loveliness  of  winding  vale  and  glen,  and  tho  grandeur  of 
Hermon  and  Lebanon,  whose  snow-crowned  peaks  rise  far 
overhead,  now  cradling  the  storm-clouds  of  winter,  now 
distilling  the  dews  of  summer.  Can  it  be  that  the 
heaven- inspired  Jacob,  looking  into  the  distant  ftiture, 
saw  Naphtali  placed  amid  these  ennobling  landscapes, 
and  uidicated  its  effiscts  in  the  prophetic  blessing,  "  ffe 
uttereth  words  of  beauty"  (Gen.  xlix.  21)?  And  is  it 
so  that  the  war-song  of  Barak— one  of  the  finest  odes 
in  the  Bible— is  an  example  of  these ''  words  of  beauty," 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  specimen  and 
proof  of  Naphtali's  poetic  genius  ?" 

Naphtali  also  teams  with  animal  life.  I  was  always 
deeply  impressed  with  the  solitude  of  southern  Palestme. 
The  words  of  Jeremiah  constantly  recurred  to  my  mind 
as  I  rode  across  desolate  plains  and  among  desolate 
hills,  "  It  is  desolate,  without  man  and  without  beast" 
(xxxiL  43).  Men,  beasts,  and  birds,  seem  alike  to  have 
deserted  it  In  Naphtali  all  is  different  True,  man 
is  almost  a  stranger  there  also ;  but  down  by  the  Jordan 
the  pastures  are  covered  with  droves  of  kine  and  buffalos; 
and  the  jungles  are  filled  with  wild  swine ;  and  the 
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surface  of  lake  and  river  is  all  astir  mth  fowl.  The 
moiintaio  glens  are  infested  with  leopards,  hyenas,  and 
jackals  ;  and  troops  of  fleet  gazelles  scour  the  upland 
plains. 

MOSES'  BLESSIXO  TO  NAPHTALI. 

The  Jewish  lawgiver  saw  in  prophetic  vision  the 
country  in  store  for  Naphtali,  and  in  poetic  imagery 
sketched  its  leading  features.  Unfortunately  our  English 
version  cloaks  rather  than  reveals  the  graphic  touches 
of  the  Hehrew.  I  shall  try  to  bring  out  the  true  mean- 
ing. The  blessing  is  an  exclamation  ;  as  if,  with  eye 
opened,  the  seer  had  been  enraptured  by  the  sudden  ex- 
'  hibition  of  a  bright  and  joyous  picture :  "  0  Naphialiy 
satis/led  with  fawmry  filled  with  the  blessing  ofJehovahj 
possess  thou  the  sea  and  Darom  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23). 
"  Possess  thou  the  sea,*  that  is,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with 
its  sunny,  fertile  shores ;  "  and  Darom^  the  proper 
name  of  the  mountain-district,  the  highlands,  probably 
so  called  from  their  southern  aspect  and  bright  land- 
scapes.* 

How  expressive  are  these  words  !  They  throw  light 
too  on  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. When  our  Lord  left  his  native  Nazareth,  and 
made  Capernaum  his  home,  and  the  country  around  it 
the  grand  scene  of  his  miracles  and  his  teachings, 
Matthew  says,— and  here  again,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
full  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer,  I  must  somewhat  alter 
our  English  version,  usually  so  correct  and  so  beautiful, 
— '^  And  leaving  Nazareth  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Caper- 
naum, which  is  upon  the  sea  coasts  in  the  borders  of 
Zabulon  and  Nephthalim ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Isaios  the  prophet,  saying :  The 
land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  laud  of  Nephthalim,  the  region 
of  the  seoy  Percea,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light"  (Matt.  iv.  13-16). 
Here,  be  it  observed,  the  district  called  "  the  region  of 
the  sea,*'  is  the  same  which  Moses  calls  "  the  sea  ;"  and 
"Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  was  the  name  given  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah  and  of  our  Lord  to  the  more  ancient 
"  Darom." 

HISTOBY  OF  NAPHTALI. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the  effect 
which  its  geographical  position  had  upon  the  character 
and  history  of  NaphtalL  It  was  separated  from  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  The  power  of  Israel  lay  in 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah.  The  plain  of 
Jezreel,  so  often  swept  by  foreign  armies  and  desert 
hordes,  almost  cut  off  communication  with  Naphtali, 
and  left  that  tribe  isolated  and  helpless  amid  its  moun- 
tains.   Need  we  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances 

*  The  EngUah  reraioQ  hu,  Instead  of  "  the  sea  and  Darom,*'  "  the 
west  and  the  south.**  The  Hebrew  word  for  '*sea"  is  also  applied 
to  the  **  west,**  becanse  the  sea  was  the  western  boondarj  of  Pales- 
tine; and  the  word  Darom^  though  in  this  passage  a  proper  name, 
also  signifies  ''the  sooth,**  or  **a  sontheni  region.**  Thns  the  error 
in  tran^ation  originated ;  an  error  which  the  gaognq>her  alone  coold 
detect  and  correct 


it  showed  timidity  and  indecision— that  it  shrank  ism 
active  warfare,  and  left  some  of  its  allotted  dtiei  inthe 
hands  of  the  Canaanites,  rather  than  battle  tot  its  liglbts 
(Judges  I  33).  Even  Barak,  Kaphtali*8  mott  lenowned 
warrior,  refused  to  take  the  field  until  Deborah  consented 
to  accompany  him,—"  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me,  thes  I 
will  go ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  roe,  I  will  not  go:" 
to  which  the  prophetess  rebuking  replied,  that  his 
hesitation  would  strip  him  of  his  glory,  and  confer  it  on 
a  woman  (Judges  iv.  6-9).  But,  on  the  other  hind, 
when  the  tribe  was  once  forced  to  war,  when  driren  to 
bay,  as  it  were,  by  an  implacable  foe— when  hesitation 
and  timidity  could  not  secure  safety,  then  the  Naphtalitei 
showed  the  activity,  the  endurance,  and  the  heroic  qiirit 
of  mountaineers.  Sisera  learned  this  from  fatal  ex- 
perience on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon.  Viewed  thasio 
the  light  of  history  we  can  understand  the  meaning  cf 
Jacob's  blessing,  ''  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose^ifki^ 
xliz.  21).  It  would  seem  as  if  the  patriarch's  eje  bad 
swept  these  northern  mountains,  and  had  selected  one 
of  their  own  gazelles  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  tribe.  Ever 
timid  and  undecided  at  first— more  inclined  to  flee  thio 
to  fight ;  but  when  once  brought  to  bay,  a  fierce,  actife, 
and  dangerous  foe.  Some  have  said  oar  English  nmn 
is  here  wrong.  I  cannot  see  it.  The  renderiig  cf  tfai 
Hebrew  is  literal  and  grammatical  The  albiiMis 
beautiful  and  true  (compare  2  Sam.  il  18 ;  I  (3uw> 
xil8). 

The  geographical  position  of  Naphtali  produced  other 
effects  upon  its  history.  The  tribe  occupied  bordei^ltiul' 
It  came  into  close  contact  with  the  Syrians  of  BaowKBi, 
with  the  mountain  tribes  of  Lebanon,  and  espedally  ^ 
the  great  commercial  nation  of  Phoenici&.  Septntal 
from  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  forced  into  conoe^ 
tion  with  strangers,  the  Naphtalites  became  lea  e^ 
sive  than  their  brethren.  The  Phoenicians  traded  witk 
them,  and  settled  among  them  (1  Kings  ul  1M))> 
That  sharp  line  which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile «» 
in  part  at  least  obliterated.  In  worship,  in  i&aiiui^ 
and  even  in  language,  they  accommodated  tbemselw^ 
their  Gentile  neighbours,  and,  at  length,  the  wbdehD^ 
was  called  "  Galilee  of  the  Goitilea,"  and  its  people  lo^ 
caste  with  the  exclusive  Jews  of  the  South.  These  fiKt* 
may  help  to  explain  the  question  of  Nathanad,  '^Ctf 
any  good  thing  oome  out  of  Nazareth  f"  (John  L  4Q» 
and  the  remark  of  the  woman  regarding  Peter,  ^  f^ 
art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech  agreetk  therdo*  (1^ 
xiv.  70).  Placed  on  the  northern  lh>n^er,  Kapbtili  bo* 
the  first  brunt  of  every  invasion  from  that  quarter.  ^ 
generals  of  Benhadad  of  Damascus  ^  smote  IjeQ»  ^ 
Dan,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  all  the  taoid  ^ 
Naphtali"  (1  Kings  xv.  20) ;  and  Naphtali  wis  tbe*^ 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  fall  beneath  the  poftf '^ 
Assyria,  and  to  feel  the  captive^s  chain  (2  Kii^  tf*  ^^ 

MOUVTAUr  SOBNSBT. 

It  was  a  sunny  day  in  the  month  of  May  I  \t^^ 
through  the  tanked  t^iickets  of  thont  and  ttiitki<* 
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desolate  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  after  a  farewell 
,  to  Chorazin,  Betbsaida,  and  Capernaum,  turned 
lorse's  head  toward  tbe  mountains  of  Kapbtali.  The 
;  along  the  shore  was  intense  ;  but  as  I  climbed  the 
;ed  steep,  refreshing  breezes  fanned  my  cheek,  and 
perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers  filled  the  air.  Poppies, 
nones,  marigolds,  convolvolus,  star  of  Bethlehem, 
numerous  others,  clothed  tbe  mountain-side, — ^here 
eld  of  bright  unbroken  scarlet;  there  another  of 
len  yellow ;  yonder  a  bank  of  shrubs  and  dwarf  oaks, 
iraped  and  festooned  with  snow-white  convoholus  ; 
the  intervals  everywhere  filled  up  with  a  glowing 
ai(f  of  rainbow  hues,— 

"And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers! 
It  seemed  as  though  from  all  the  bowers, 
And  fidrert  fields  of  all  the  year, 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scattered  here." 

t  was  a  rugged  and  a  toilsome  path.  Often  there  was 
path  at  all ;  and  we  rode  right  on  up  bank,  through 
^6,  guiding  our  course  by  the  frowning  battlements 
lafed,  which  loomed  against  the  bright  blue  sky  far 
rhead.  From  the  hill-side  we  turned  into  a  wild 
1,  where  the  Yoice  of  the  turtle  floated  from  tree  to 
I ;  and  the  cooing  of  countless  wood-pigeons  ran  like 
ream  of  soft  melody  along  the  jagged  clifiis  above  us. 
7e  stopped  at  intervals  to  look  out  over  the  country 
t  gradually  opened  up  behind  us.  I  say  we;  for  I 
I  not  now  alone— a  goodly  company  of  pilgrim  friends 
Q  the  far  west  encircled  me,  all  as  fully  alive  to  the 
uties  of  nature  and  the  absorbing  interest  of  "  holy 
^s**  as  I  was  myself.  I  remember  well  one  spot 
ire  we  reined  up  in  a  retired  nook,  under  the  shade 
\  huge  walnut,  to  admire  a  scene  of  surpassing  gran- 
or.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  rose  a  limestone 
^4hree  hundred  feet  or  more.  Half  way  up  was  the 
ide  and  dark  door  of  an  ancient  sepulchre.  Beyond 
Vftvj  down  through  the  vista  of  the  wild  glen,  slept 
Sea  of  Qalilee  in  its  deep,  deep  bed.  In  the  back- 
oadwas  the  mountain-chain  of  Gilead— a  massive 
1  of  rich  purple ;  and  on  the  right,  over  a  forest  of 
wn  bill-tops,  rose  the  graceful  rounded  summit  of 
)or. 

SAFKP— THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

^e*  pitched  our  tents  beside  the  castle  of  Safed,  and 
&t  the  evening  in  exploring  its  ruins.  It  crowns  a 
k  2,775  feet  high,  which  fonns  the  southern  culmi- 
ifig  point  of  the  mountains  of  KaphtalL  The  town 
tlong  the  steep  slope  beneath,  and  contains  a  popu- 
on  of  a  thousand  Jews  and  two  to  three  thousand 
ilema.  The  houses  are  ranged  like  terraces— the 
^  of  the  lower  tiers  forming  the  streets  of  those 
^e.  This  accounts  for  the  great  destruction  of  pro- 
^  and  tbe  terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life  during 
earthquake  of  1837.  Safed  was  then  much  larger 
ti  at  present ;  but  in  a  single  moment  three-fourths 
bi  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  five  thousand  of  its 
ilotaiits  buried  beneath  them.    The  poor  Jews  suf- 


fered most.  The  spectacle  presented  after  the  earth- 
quake was  heart-rending.  Many  were  killed  instantly ; 
others,  buried  beneath  ruins,  or  wedged  in  by  fallen 
stones  and  timber,  perished  miserably  before  they  could 
be  released ;  a  few  were  only  extricated  after  five  or  six 
days,  covered  with  wounds,  fainting  with  thirst. 

Abundant  traces  of  the  earthquake  were  still  there. 
Many  of  the  largest  and  best  houses  in  the  town  shat- 
tered and  deserted ;  others,  though  still  habitable, 
rent  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  battlements  and  towers 
of  the  old  castle  lying  in  confused  heaps ;  and,  what  was 
far  more  impressive  than  all,  and  enabled  one  to  form  a 
fuller  idea  of  the  appalling  catastrophe,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  on  the  top  and  round  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  bore  marks  of  the  frightful  convulsion ;— here, 
great  masses  of  rock  rent  and  torn ;  there,  huge  fissures 
in  the  earth,  half  filled  up  with  loose  day  and  stones 
from  the  shivered  sides. 

Hugh  Miller  has  somewhere  said, "  The  natural  boun- 
daries of  the  geographer  are  rarely  described  by  right 
lines.  Whenever  these  occur,  however,  the  geologist 
may  look  for  something  remarkable."  Probably  Pales- 
tine affords  the  best  example  of  this  in  the  world.  From 
the  foot  of  Hermon  to  the  borders  of  Edom  the  Jordan 
valley  is  a  right  line,  straight  as  an  arrow ;  and  nowhere 
else  does  the  geologist  meet  with  such  remarkable  phy- 
sical phenomena.  The  whole  valley,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere,  is  a  huge  fissure  in  earth's  crust,  varying 
from  one  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Asphalt 
is  thrown  up  from  its  bed;  sulphureous  vapours  and 
boiling  springs  are  emitted  at  intervals;  while  the  moun- 
tain-chains on  each  side  are  every  few  years  shaken  to 
their  base  by  internal  convulsions.  Safed  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  grand  centres  of  volcanic  action  ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  the  hot  springs  at  Tiberias, 
Gkidara,  and  Callirrhoe,  on  tbe  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
well  out  in  unison  with  the  throbs  of  its  fiery  heart 

Safed  is  one  of  the  four  Jewish  ''holy  places"  in 
Palestine,  and  yet  it  has  no  Biblical  interest  Its  castle 
is  a  relic  of  the  Crusades,  originally  built  and  garrisoned 
by  the  heroic  Templars.  The  great  attraction  of  the 
place  now,  at  least  for  the  Christian  pilgrims,  is  the 
noble  panorama  it  commands.  From  its  crumbling  bat- 
tlements one  gets  perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  deep 
basin  of  the  hike  of  Tiberias,  and  the  chasm  of  the 
Jordan  entering  and  leaving  it ;  and  then  he  can  look 
away  out  across  the  plateau  of  Bashan  to  its  mountain- 
chain  on  the  eastern  horizon.  On  the  south-east  is  the 
range  of  Qilead ;  and  on  the  south  the  eye  roams  at  will 
among  the  wooded  hills,  and  winding  glens,  and  green 
plains  of  Lower  Qalilee. 

KEDSSH — NAPHTALI. 

I  did  not  take  the  direct  road  to  Eedesh.  It  was 
always  my  phm  in  travelling  through  Bible  lands  to 
select  the  routes  of  greatest  interest,  though  they  might 
not  be  the  shortest  I  did  so  now.  Diverging  to  the 
right,  I  rode  round  the  head  of  a  ravine,  and  then  along 
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the  eastern  base  of  a  conical  hill  which  overtops  Safed. 
In  half  an  hour  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  ridge,  overlooking  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  prospects  in  Syria.  At  our  feet  was  the 
pUin  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  covered  with  verdure,  and 
having  the  lake  of  Merom  sleeping  peacefully  in  its 
southern  end.  Beyond  it  rose  Hermon,  towering  fully 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  its  top  covered  with 
snow,  and  sharply  defined  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  as 
if  chiselled  in  marble.  To  the  left  the  long  serried  ridge 
of  Lebanon  ran  away,  peak  upon  peak,  all  snow-capped, 
until  lost  in  the  distance.    We  stood  spell-bound,— 

*'  While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  itiU  nnaatcd,  dwelt  upon  the  icene." 

Over  the  undulating  upland  pUins  of  Naphtali  our 
path  now  led, — past  little  villages,  through  ripening 
fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  across  luxuriant 
wastes,  over  which  gazelles  bounded  before  us  in  joyous 
troops.  We  zig-zagged  down  into  the  wild  ravine  of 
Hend&j,  and  eat  our  lunch  where  a  willow  drooped  its 
long  weeping  branches  over  a  foaming  torrent.  On  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  farther  down,  overlooking  the 
*^  waters  of  Merom,"  lie,  as  we  shall  see,  the  remains  of 
the  royal  Hazor.  As  we  sat  there  amid  gorgeous  olean- 
der ilowers,  the  thought  occurred  to  us,  that  Sisera  in 
his  flight  probably  crossed  the  glen  near  this  spot ;  for 
it  was  on  the  high  plain  to  the  north  he  fell  by  the 
treacherous  hand  of  JaeL 

At  length  we  reached  Kedesh,  the  "  sanctuary"  (such 
is  the  meaning  of  the  name)  of  Naphtali,  and  the  city 
of  refuge  for  the  northern  tribes.  The  site  is  beau- 
tiful—the summit  and  sides  of  a  little  ridge  projecting 
from  wooded  heights  on  the  west  into  a  green  plain. 
But  the  royal  city  of  the  Ganaanites  (Judges  xii.  22), 
"the  holy  place"  of  Northern  Palestine,  is  now  ruined 
and  desolate.  True,  there  are  a  few  hovels  on  a  corner 
of  the  site,  and  a  few  shepherds  on  its  pastures ;  yet  the 
glory  and  the  sacredness  of  Kedesh  have  long  since  de- 
parted. Nought  remains  to  mark  them  save  the  old 
name  and  wide-spread  ruins.  The  ridge  is  strewn  with 
ruins, — columns  half  buried  in  the  soil ;  hewn  stones 
gathered  in  heaps  among  corn-fields,  or  built  in  rude 
fences  around  tobacco  gardens;  and  foundations  too 
massive  to  be  removed  by  the  spoiler's  hand. 

But  the  most  interesting  remains  are  in  the  plain. 
The  first  building  I  examined  was  a  square  mausoleum, 
massive  and  simple ;  its  only  ornament  a  bold  moulding 
round  the  doorway.  The  interior  is  cruciform,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  recesses,  or  loculi,  for  bodies,  in  some 
of  which  are  mouldering  bones.  I  had  before  seen 
similar  tombs  iji  Bashan  and  Anti-Lebanon.  They  are 
all  probably  of  the  Roman  age.  Not  far  distant  is  a 
group  of  beautiful  sarcophagi,  placed  together  on  a 
platform  of  solid  masonry  some  six  feet  high.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  sarcophagi  elsewhere  in  Palestine 
and  Syria,  but  none  like  these.  Two  of  them  are 
double, — that  is,  each  block  has  two  graves  excavated 
in  it^  side  by  side^  and  covered  by  one  lid.   There  are  also 


two  single  ones— six  in  alL  They  were  aU  riddy  cured 
and  sculptured ;  and  although  mudi  worn,  we  can  cyaoover 
wreathes  of  leaves  and  pine  cones  along  the  sides  of  o&e, 
rams*  heads  at  the  angles  of  another,  and  an  ea^  on 
another. 

To  the  east  of  these  are  the  rains  of  a  temple  Tbe 
portico  has  fallen,  and  its  Corinthian  columns  aie  almost 
covered  with  thorns  and  thistles.  A  triple  doonrsT, 
handsomely  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  remains  perfect  On  the  lintel  of  one  of  tlie 
side-doors  is  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings. 

Pr.  Robinson  supposed  that  these  remains  were  d 
Jewish  origin ;  and  there  seemed  some  cause  for  tbe 
belief  in  the  fact,  that  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  middle 
ages  pUced  here  the  sepulchres  and  monumeoti  of 
Barak,  Deborah,  and  Jael.  When  I  saw  them  I  thongfat 
the  style  of  the  architecture  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
sarcophagi  were  Roman  or  Grecian  rather  than  JewiilL 
Other  travellers  have  since  examined  them  mom  ^ 
roughly,  and  the  result  shows  that  my  impressioDa  loe 
correct  An  altar  has  been  disoovered  at  the  huge  boiU- 
ing,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  almost  obliterated,  cob- 
taining  a  dedication  to  "  the  gods." 

BABAK^S  TICTOBT. 

Kedesh  was  the  birth-place  of  Barak,  Kaphtalfs  bero 
and  Israel's  deliverer.  From  Kedesh  Deborah  aoa- 
moned  him  to  fight  the  battle  of  his  country,  and  from 
hence  he  marched  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  bitve 
men.  At  Kedesh  was  thus  enacted  the  first  scene  of 
that  historic  drama ;  and  beside  it  the  last  act  also  vu 
performed.  At  that  time  the  tribe  of  Heber  the  Kemte 
was  encamped  "at  the  terebinths  of  Zaanaim,  whidiii 

by  Kedesh"  (Judges  iv.  11) It  was  the  leeood 

day  after  the  battle  on  Esdraelon ;  but  the  nevi  Id 
not  yet  reached  these  mountains.  From  the  toveno^ 
Haior  watchmen  looked  in  vain  for  a  messenger;  lod 
the  mother  of  Sisera  called  from  her  window,  "Wbjii 
his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  why  tarry  the  wbeebif 
his  chariots  ?"  (v.  2S).  On  the  evening  of  that  da^,* 
solitary  footman  is  seen  approaching  the  tent  of  Betet 
His  step  is  tottering ;  his  dress  rent  and  coTonedviA 
mire ;  in  his  face  is  pictured  blade  despair.  Jael  haftefli 
forth  to  meet  him.  It  is  Sisera.  She  needs  to  aik  no 
question,  for  she  can  read  the  whole  stoiy  at  a  f^uft 
And  hark !  the  cries  of  the  pursuers  already  echo  thnNlb 
the  mountains.  See !  their  wei^ns  flash  amid  tbe 
foliage.  "  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me— ^esr  aot' 
He  turned  in  to  the  tent  "  Give  me  a  little  water-I 
am  thirsty."  She  gave  him  milk :  he  drank,  and  laik 
exhausted  into  sleep.  It  was  his  last  deep.  Jael  toek 
an  iron  tent-pin  in  one  hand,  and  a  heavy  mallet  in  An 
other,  and  by  a  single  blow  pierced  the  temi^eB  of  tki 
sleeping  warrior.    So  died  Sisera. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  a  terebinth,  by  the  roifii  ^ 
Kedesh,  I  read  this  tragic  tale.  Before  me,  in  a  foieit 
glade,  were  the  black  tents  of  some  Tuikmaos,  nodera 
representations  of  the  Kenitet.    I  saw  the  kigs  ii^ 
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•pins ;  I  saw  the  mallets  with  which  the  women  drive 

I  into  the  ground  when  encamping,  for  this  is  their 
:.  I  saw  the  women  themselves— strong,  active, 
i-looking  women,  just  as  fancy  would  picture  a 
,  There  was  littJe  wanting  to  complete  the  scene, 
i  little  imagination  easily  supplied ;  and  there  again 
realized  hefore  me  one  of  the  most  graphic  of  Bible 
es. 

BBTH-BEHOB. 

x)de  on  north-east  for  two  hours  through  a  richly 
led  country,  and  then  came  out  on  the  eastern 

of  the  mountain  range.  A  sharp  descent  of 
ij  minutes  brought  me  to  the  village  of  Ilunln. 
great  attraction  here  is  the  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
exhibiting  in  its  massive  foundations  and  shattered 
rs  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  eveiyrace  that 

the  country  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Turks, 
ute  is  most  commanding,— a  terrace  on  the  st«ep 
stain  side,  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  of  Dan. 
Dg  it,  on  the  opposite  range  of  Hermon,  I  saw  the 
)  of  Csesarea  PhilippL  The  sacred  writer,  in  telling 
itory  of  the  capture  of  Laish  by  the  Danites,  says  it 
situated  "  in  the  vaUey  that  lieth  hy  Beth-Rehob^* 
ges  xviii  28).  There  was  the  valley  below  me,  and 
et  little  rounded  hill  in  the  midst  of  it  is  the  site  of 
b.  Is  not  this  therefore  Beth-Rehob  7 
\um  bade  adieu  to  the  mountains  of  Kaphtali,  and 
over  to  the  fountain  of  the  Jordan. 

THE  INVASION  OF  TIGL1.TH-PILE8EB. 

uing  another  tour,  made  at  the  same  season  of  the 

I I  traversed  Kaphtali  from  north  to  south.  Cross- 
he  Leontes  at  the  Castle  of  Shukif,  I  rode  over  a 
ndge  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Merj  'Aydn,  which 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Kaphtali.  I  ascended 
lolated  tell  Dibbin,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  plain, 
•bout  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  on  its  flat  top  and 
d  its  base  are  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish.  The 
ikfiB  its  name  from  a  neighbouring  village,  but  the 
)  of  the  plain  is  ancient  It  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
ie  the  Hebrew  Ijon  in  the  Arabic  *Ay4n,  On  this 
stood  Ijon,  the  first  city  captured  by  Benhadad 
{  he  invaded  northern  Palestine  (1  ELings  xv.  20), 
dw  fisBt  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 
ras  now  prepared  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Assyrian 
leior^-that  route  along  which  he  led  so  many  weep- 
Kp^iea  in  his  train. 

ode  down  through  fields  of  corn  and  green  meadows 
\t  foot  of  the  plaiuy  some  five  miles  from  Ijon. 
y  on  the  top  of  a  little  conical  hill,  stands  the  vil- 
ol  Abd  on  the  site  of  Ahd-beth-Maaehahy  the 
d  city  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser.  From  it  the 
dana  ascended  the  mountains  and  marched  upon 
lafa.  I  rode  southwards  along  their  eastern  base  to 
gr  the  plain  of  HtQeh  (or  Merom),  and  search  for 
ite  of  Hazor. 
ter  a  long  ride,  the  incidents  of  which  I  must  here 


pass  over,  I  reached  an  undulating  plain  lying  between 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  western  shore  of  the 
waters  of  Merom.  Ascending  a  projecting  rldgo,  I 
examined  the  country  minutely,  and  felt  convinced  that 
I  had  before  me  the  battle-field  whjere  Joshua  overthrew 
the  northern  confederacy, — "  So  Joshua  came  against 
them  hy  the  toaters  of  Merom  suddenly"  (xi.  7).  If  so, 
where  was  Hazor?  It  must  have  been  close  at  hand, 
for  after  the  pursuit  was  over,  "  Joshua  turned  back 
and  took  Hazor  J* 

SITE  or  HAZOR  BISOOYEBED. 

The  incidental  notices  of  the  sacred  writers  place 
Hazor  south  of  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  36 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29) ; 
and  Josephus  states  that  it  was  situated  over  the  lake 
of  Merom,  and  so  close  to  it  that  the  plain  round  the 
lake  was  called  by  its  name. 

Beside  where  I  sat  was  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of 
Hend&j  opening  into  the  mountains.  Mounting  my 
horse  I  followed  a  broad  path,  like  an  old  highway,  up 
its  southern  bank,  and  soon  came  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city.  Not  a  building — not  even  a  foundation 
was  perfect.  Large  cisterns,  heaps  of  stones,  mounds 
of  rubbish,  prostrate  columns,  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
and  an  altar  with  a  Greek  inscription — such  were  the 
niins  strewn  over  this  site.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
these  might  be  the  ruins  of  Hazor,  and  I  have  since 
become  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  belief. 

From  this  interesting  spot  I  rode  over  the  mountains 
to  Safed,  and  thence  I  took  a  straight  course  down  a 
rugged  hill  side,  and  across  undulating  table-land  over- 
grown with  thickets  of  gigantic  thistles,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan,  where  it  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It 
was  a  toilsome  but  most  interesting  ride,  affording  a 
clear  view  at  once  of  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  soil, 
and  no  less  wonderful  desolation  of  the  oountry. 

Having  thus  traversed  Kaphtali,  which  constitutes 
the  eastern  division  of  Korthern  Palestine,  I  now  turn 
to  Phoenicia  the  western, 

PH<ENIOIA. 

Along  the  whole  sea-board  of  Palestine  extends  a  low 
plain,  twenty  miles  wide  at  the  southern  end,  but  at  the 
northern  a  mere  strip.  In  Bible  times  it  was  divided 
into  three  provinces, — ^Philistia,  Sharon,  and  Phoenicia. 
The  ridge  of  Carmel  separated  the  two  latter.  At  its 
northern  base  is  the  plain  of  Acre,  reaching  inland  till 
it  joins  Esdraelon.  But  the  mountains  of  Kaphtali  first, 
and  then  the  loftier  and  bolder  chain  of  Lebanon,  shoot 
out  their  western  roots,  and  the  coast-plain,  from  Achzib 
to  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  does  not  average  more 
than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  often  intersected  by 
rocky  promontories.  On  this  narrow  tract,  under  the 
shadow  of  Lebanon,  stood  the  world-renowned  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

The  founders  of  Phoenicia  were  Sidon,  Arvad,  and 
Arki  (Gen.  x.  15-18)  sons  of  Canaan,  and  consequently, 
in  the  Bible  as  well  as  on  their  own  coins  and  monn- 
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ments,  the  people  are  always  called  '^  CanaaDites'^ 
(Judges i.  31 ,  32).  The  name  Phcerdcia  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  probably  derived  from  the  ''palms"  {phoenilses) 
that  ODce  waved  on  the  sunny  plain.  Phoenicia  was 
the  great  mother  of  commerce — the  England,  in  fact, 
of  the  old  world.  The  proudest  cities  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  her  daughters ;  Carthage, 
Syracuse,  Cadiz,  Marseilles,  and  many  others.  The 
plain  of  Phoenicia  was  included  in  the  Land  of  Promise 
(Josh.  xiii.  4-6],  but  the  Israelites  were  imable,  and 
probably  unwilling,  to  expel  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
traders  (Judges  L  31,  32).  David  and  Solomon  even 
sought  their  aid  as  seamen,  and  took  advantage  of  their 
skill  as  architects  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Kings  v. ;  ix.  27). 

Thus,  while  the  sacred  interest  that  clusters  round 
every  spot  in  Palestine  can  scarce  be  said  to  find  a  place 
in  Phoenicia,  there  is  a  historic  interest  in  its  wave- 
washed  ruins  that  makes  them  dear  to  the  scholar,  and 
there  is  an  occasional  connection  between  them  and 
Bible  story,  which  awakens  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Elijah*s  miracle  at  Zarephath,  a  city  of  Sidon 
(1  Kings  xvii.  9 ;  Luke  iv.  26).  Our  Lord's  interview 
with  the  Syrophcenician  woman  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark 
viL  26),  and  the  Apostle  Paul's  visits  to  Tyre  (Acts  xxi. 
3),  Sidon  (xxvii.  3),  and  Ptolemais  (xxL  7),  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Phoenicia,  too,  is  full  of  prophetic  inte- 
rest. The  infallible  truth  of  Scripture  is  written  upon 
her  desolate  shores. 

THE  SEA  COAST. 

My  first  ride  through  Phoenicia  was  a  continuation  of 
one  of  my  earliest  tours  in  the  Holy  Land.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  then,  but  the  scenes  are  still  fresh 
before  the  eye  of  memory.  From  Nazareth  I  journeyed 
westward  through  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee  and 
across  the  rich  pkin  to  Acre.  Accho,  or  Ptolemais,  has 
little  Biblical  interest,  so  I  pass  it  and  ride  northward 
to  Achzib,  one  of  those  cities  which  Asher  thought  it 
best  to  leave,  with  Accho  and  Zidon,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Judges  i.  31).  The  hills  were  now  close 
upon  my  right,  dothed  with  dive  groves,  which  brought 
to  my  mind  Moses'  blessing  upon  Ashei^-''  Let  him  dip 
hi*  foot  in  oil"  (Deut  xxxiiL  24).  I  scaled  the  Tyrian 
Ladder,  a  bold  headland  which  shoots  far  into  the  sea, 
and  in  two  hours  more  I  clambered  up  the  dizzy  stair- 
case to  the  top  of  the  White  Cape — a  perpendicular 
clifi'  of  limestone  rising  hundreds  of  feet  from  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  along  whose  brow  the  ancient  and 
only  road  is  carried,  hewn  in  the  living  rock.  Thence 
I  pushed  onwards  and  encamped  at  the  fountains  of 
Tyre. 

Kearly  the  whole  shore  from  the  Tyrian  Ladder 
northwaxds  was  strewn  with  rums.  Heaps  of  hewn 
stones,  and  quantities  of  marble  tessene,  lay  in  my  path ; 
while  broken  shafts  and  mounds  of  rubbish  were  seen 
to  the  right  and  left— here  crowning  a  diff,  there  washed 
by  the  waves.  One  thing  I  specially  noted,  from  the 
time  I  left  Achzib  till  I  reached  the  fountains  I  did  not 


see  a  human  being, — a  mournful  and  iditiiy  lilenee 
reigns  along  Phoenicia's  coast 

TriUB. 

I  spent  two  days  here,  and  they  wen  not  the  leait 
interesting  of  my  pilgrimage.  I  first  waminei^  the 
fountains,  now  called  RoM^-Ain,  They  are  natiuil 
springs,  four  in  number,  encirded  by  massive  vall^ 
which  raise  the  water  high  enough  to  supply  the  dtj, 
to  which  it  was  taken  on  ardied  aqueducts  more  tfaaa 
three  miles  in  length.  Next  I  minutely  surv^ed  tbe 
desolate  site  of  "  Old  Tyre,"  FaUEtynu,  and  then  aw- 
ing Alexander's  mole,  I  explored  the  whole  remaiiiitf 
"  New  Tyre."  The  results  of  that  and  other  exaaiM- 
tions  I  have  detailed  elsewhere  (Handbook),  and  need 
not  repeat  here. 

Tyre  was  a  double  city,  or  rather  there  were  two 
cities  of  the  same  name,  an  old  and  a  new.  The  taoBfa 
stood  on  the  mainland,  the  latter  on  an  island  oppose 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Of  Old  Tyre  not  a  to^ 
tige  remains.  I  searched  the  plain  on  which  it  ttood 
without  discovering  a  single  fragment  of  a  wall,  on 
trace  of  a  foundation,  or  even  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Hs- 
tory  accounts  for  this  remarkable  fact  Three  centois 
before  Christ  the  dty  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Grot, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  besiege  New  Tyre  co  the 
island.  Not  being  able  to  reach  its  waUs  witk  bii 
engines,  he  collected  the  whole  remains  of  the  old  d^ 
stones,  timber,  rubbish — ^threw  them  into  the  oino* 
channel,  and  thus  formed  a  causeway. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  striking  fhlfihneoti  of 
prophecy  on  record.  Three  centuries  before  Alensiff 
the  Great  was  bom  Ezekiel  thus  wrote:— ''Thus aitli 
the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  Tjrat^^ 
will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee, »  ^ 
sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.  And  thijf  iA» 
destroy  the  walU  of  Tyrui,  and  break  down  her  toettt: 
I wiU  aUo  scrape  her  dmtfrom  her,  and  maiiherli^ 
the  top  of  a  rock, . . .  They  shall  lay  thy  sienss,nill9 
timber,  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  mrir****' 
toill  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  ekeit  he  M  ■*!• 
Though  thm  be  sought  for,yet  shalt  thounemrhf^ 
again,  saith  the  Lord  Ood"  (xxvL  3,  4,  IS;  5Q> 

Would  it  not  seem  as  if  the  prcphet  had 
aside  the  veil  which  shrouds  fhtoritj,  and  lookiB|iBii 
through  five-and-twenty  centuries,  had  seen  tiMi  ktf^ 
unmarked,  deserted  plain  as  I  saw  it  ?  One  nughteMS 
imagine  that  his  prophetic  eye  had  been  aUe  to  ^ 
tinguish  a  solitary  traveller  from  a  fiu-  distant  \»^ 
wandering  up  and  down,  searching,  bat  searduiK  ^ 
vain,  for  the  dty  of  which  he  said,  ^  tboogh  tboi  ^ 
sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again.'* 

New  Tyre  is  now  represented  by  a  poor  tillage.  Ai 
andent  *^  mistress  of  the  seas"  can  only  boast  of  s  fe* 
fishing-boats.  The  better  dan  of  modem  hoiiieiki>* 
bad  their  walk  ao  shattered  by  eaithquakei  thit  ^ 
inhabitants  have  deserted  them,  and  the  moden  9^ 
partB  are  ao  ruinous  that  I  went  in  and  out  over  tb«> 
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d  places.  The  most  imposing  ruin  is  that  of 
edral,  built  in  the  fourth  century,  for  which 
I,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  wrote  a  consecra- 
lon,  and  in  which  William,  the  historian  of  the 
I,  presided  as  archbishop. 
le  thing  especially  struck  me  in  wandering  over 
)f  Tyre.  Along  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  lie 
-beaten  fragments  of  the  old  wall,  and  pUes  of 
ind  marble  columns.  They  are  bare  as  the  top 
k;  and  here  and  there  I  saw  the  fishermen 
I  out  their  nets  upon  them  to  dry  in  the  bright 
.  When  I  saw  them  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
fragments,  and  read  the  words  of  Ezekiel, — 
make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock;  thou  shalt  he 

0  spread  nets  upon"  (xxvi.  14). 

6ID09. 

Tyre  to  Sldon  I  rode  in  six  hours,  stopping  in 
val  to  examine  the  desolate  site  of  the  city  of 
and  to  read  the  story  of  Elijah's  visit  and 
(1  Kings  xviL  9-24).  The  aspect  of  Tyre  is 
d  bare,  that  of  Sidon  rich  and  blooming.  In 
3  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  Syria. 

1  on  a  low  hill  which  juts  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ind  is  defended  by  old  but  picturesque  walls 
rs.  On  a  rocky  islet,  connected  with  the  city 
Len  bridge,  is  a  ruined  castle,  once  the  defence 
larbour.  The  ancient  architectural  remains 
ion  are  few, — some  marble  and  granite  columns, 
ces  of  Mosaic  pavement,  and  some  fragments  of 
id  cornice.  But  the  tombs  are  interesting. 
'» the  plain  and  the  raoxmtain  side  beyond,  and 
lady  yielded  a  rish  harvest  to  the  antiquary, — 


Phoenician  sarcophagi,  Greek  coins,  ftineral  ornaments, 
and  crystal  vases.  They  would  still'  repay  a  fuller 
inspection. 

The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Sidon  are  charming. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  bananas,  and  palms,  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  give  the  environs  of  the  old  city  a  look 
of  eternal  spring.  Sidon  is  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Syria 
where  nature's  luxuriance  has  triumphed  over  neglect 
and  ruin,  and  where  a  few  relics  of  ancient  prosperity 
still  remain  in  street,  and  mart,  and  harbour.  It  is 
instructive  to  compare  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  former 
far  outstripped  the  latter  in  grandeur,  wealth,  and 
power,  but  its  history  has  been  briefer  and  far  moie 
momentous.  Once  and  again  the  tide  of  war  swept 
over  Tyre,  first  leaving  the  old  city  desolate,  and  then  the 
new  in  ruins.  Sidon  has  been  more  fortunate,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  less  unfortunate.  The  tide  of  war 
swept  over  it  too,  btit  the  wave  was  not  so  destructive. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  marked  difference  in 
the  history  of  two  cities,  foxmded  by  the  same  race, 
standing  upon  the  same  shore  almost  within  sight  of 
each  other,  inhabited  by  the  same  people,  and  exposed 
to  the  same  dangers  ?  Human  foresight,  had  it  been 
asked,  would  have  pronounced  Tyre  the  more  secure, 
because  its  position  rendered  it  almost  impregnable. 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  judged  otherwise.  And  in 
answering  this  question,  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the 
Bible  and  the  thoughtful  student  of  history  will  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  while  Sidon's  name  is  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  curses  pro* 
nounced  upon  Tyre  are  among  the  most  sweeping  an(i 
terrible  in  the  whole  scope  of  prophecy. 

BRAXDOIf  TOWKRS,  BsLFABT, 

October  1864. 
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''BEHOLD    THE     MAH! 

PABT  IL — "ALTCGBTHEB  LOVELY." 


ft 


HE  hot  day  dies  upon  the  dreary  hill, 
And'  the  cold  winds  of  night  arise, 

and  creep 
Across  the  valleys,  and  I  sit  and 
w^  weep 

^        Alone  by  the  roadside,  and  cheerless 

still 
ids  are  rising,  and  a  sudden  Uast 
r  rain  drives  sharply  through  the  air, 
the  angry  sky  the  clouds  toss  fast, 
roken,  white  with  moonlight  here  and 
sre. 

the  white  light  of  that  stormy  moon 
Ear  hillside  I  have  caught  the  form 
who  Cometh,  and  will  reach  me  soon. 
I  the  cold  moonlight  and  the  windy  storm, 


Over  the  stony  momitain  track  He  comes 
With  slow  and  weary  steps,  witil  He  stands 
Close  at  my  side,  and  lifteth  up  His  hands 
As  if  He  had  been  an  Anointed  Priest, 
To  bless  me.     And  behold,  it  was  the  Man 
Who  passed  that  way  at  noon-day  in  the  sun. 
I  did  not  say,  "  No  glory"  now,  although 
His  face  was  paler,  with  the  busy  day 
Spent  since  at  noontide  He  had  passed  that  way ; 
And  with  the  flitting  rays  of  that  white  moon, 
(Which  was  so  bright,  that  I  conld  see  each  stone 
Upon  the  mountain-road),  on  that  pale  face 

I  saw  the  cloud  of  Godhead  rest,  and  knelt 

*  *  *  «  * 

Then  He  sat  down  beside  me ;  made  me  lean 
My  head  upon  His  shoulder,  whUe  the  keen 
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North  wind  blew  still  across  the  dreary  hills, 
With  sudden  blasts  of  bitter  rain,  and  then 
White  moonbeams  falling  on  our  beads  between. 
My  head  upon  His  shoulder !     Ob,  the  thrill 
Of  joy  and  trembling  sweeping  through  my  heart, 
Which  no  wild  winds  of  earth  could  check  or  chilL 
But  with  it  came  the  memory  of  that  word 
Spoken  long  since  in  vision,  of  the  Lord, 
That  they  should  name  Him  "  Wonderful,"  and  on 
His  shoulder  should  the  Qovernment  be  laid : 
This  shoulder  where  I  laid  my  weary  head ! 
And  then  I  trembled ;  but  His  strong  right  hand 
Upheld  me,  and  His  left  hand's  kind  embrace 
Brought  back  to  me  that  other  sacred  word, 
Foretelling  Him  as  Shepherd,  ^o  should  stand 
And  feed  the  flock  of  Qod,  and  often  place 
The  lambs  upon  His  shoulder  tenderly ; 
Then  I  rejoiced,  and  rested  on  the  Lord. 
And  then  he  turned,  and  said  unto  the  bright 
And  stormy  moonlit  night,  "  Oh  peace,  be  still," 
(Not  for  His  own  sake,  though  the  drops  of  night 
Were  heavy  in  His  hair,  and  from  the  hill 
Above  us,  where  the  lonely  palm-tree  stands, 
The   winds  blew   on   His  cold  pale  cheek   and 

hands). 
And,  with  the  kingly  words,  the  angry,  dim, 
Wild  clouds  swept  back ;  the  wings  of  the  great 

winds 
Were  folded  straightway,  as  they  crouched  to  Him : 
And  the  soft  moon  shone  cloudlessly  and  sweet, 
And  weaving  fast  her  silver  rays  in  crowns, 
Cast  them  upon  the  ground  before  His  feet. 
So,  'mid  these  silent,  moonlit  hills  alone, 
The  angels  saw  us  through  the  long  still  night ; 
We  heard  afar  the  Jordan's  heavy  moan, 
And  on  the  western  hill  the  road  shone  white 
Which  leadeth  on  towards  Jerusalem. 
And  in  the  calm  He  spake  great  words  to  mc 
Regarding  God,  and  sin,  and  Love  Divine, 
Which  should  be  manifest,  and  of  a  Death 
He  must  accomplish  shortly,  for  the  sin 
Of  many.     He,  himself,  whose  living  breath 
Gives  life  to  all  the  nations ;  yea,  the  Man 
Who  is  the  Fellow  of  Almighty  God. 
And  often  I  could  see  He  turned  His  face 
Westward  unto  Jerusalem.     The  road 
Over  the  hills  was  gleaming  in  the  moon, 
And  sometimes  suddenly  it  seemed  there  shone 


A  Light  that  was  not  moonlight  on  the  road, 
It  might  be  angels  passing,  bright,  yet  dim, 
I  cannot  tell,  I  only  thought  of  Him. 
So   went   the   night     At  length  the  first  cold 

gleam 
Of  dawn  crept  silently,  like  some  pale  dream 
Along  the  eastern  hills ;  and  the  first  cold 
Faint  breath  of  morning  quivered  in  the  trees. 
Then  He  who  communed  with  me  lifted  up 
His  eyes  unto  the  hills,  and  said,  "^  Behold, 
The  day  is  breaking."     And  again  He  said, 
— For  I  was  clinguig  to  Him — "  Let  Me  go^ 
For  the  day  breaketh."     But  I  held  Him  so    . 
As  when  a  drowning  man  holds  on  for  life: 
^'  I  cannot  let  Thee  go,  dear  Lord,  dear  Lord, 
Except  Thou  bless  me ;  leave  me  some  good  word, 
Oh,  tarry  with  me.     Leave  me  not  alone 
And  comfortless,  lest  I  should  die,  undone!" 
"  I  will  not  leave  thee  comfortless,"  He  said, 
"  For  I  will  come  to  thee,"  and  on  my  head 
He  laid  his  hands,  and  blessdd  me  audibly, 
— With  full  forgiveness  for  all  my  sin, 
— With  victory,  which  He,  not  T,  should  win, 
And  with  exceeding  great  and  precious  words 
Of  promise.     (And  behold,  in  that  same  boor 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  health,  with  sudden  power, 
Shoot  through  my  weary,  wasted  frame,  and  stood 
A  crippled  man  in  Israel  no  more). 
"  And  thou  shalt  see  My  face,  wliat  time  thy  feet 
Stand  safe  within  the  Holy  City-gate." 
So  spake  He ;  but  He  lifted  not  His  eyes 
Towards  thy  gates,  mine  own  Jerusalem  I 
But  as  He  spoke.  He  looked  to  those  &int  sides 
Which  swept,  so  dreandike,  over  Him  and  me^ 
Unto  some  pearly  Gates  which  'He  could  see- 
Not  I — beyond  the  dawning. 

»  ♦  *  ♦  • 

I  often  think  of  that  strange  moonlight  night 
On  the  Judean  hills ;  and  while  I  work 
His  work  who  saved  me,  I  lift  up  mine  eyes 
Unto  the  higher  Hills,  where  I  shall  stand 
What   time  the  years  are  done,  and  meet 

Him. 
He  hath  accomplished  now  that  sacrifice 
Whereof  He  spake  to  me,  and  in  the  land 
Of  God  He  reigneth  Conqueror  and  King. 
And  I  shall  see  His  face,  what  time  my  feet 
Stand  safe  upon  the  Holy  City-street 

Octoler  1S64.  R  *• 
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DIART  OF  HES.  KITTT  TBE7TLTAN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  SCHONBERQ-COTTA  FAMILY.** 


[^S|  HREE  nioDths  since  I  wrote  a  line  in  these 
^^  pages!  The  last  words  seem  faint  and 
distant,  like  a  voice  across  a  chasm,  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  beneath  my  feet 
and  made  a  great  gulf  between  me  and 
garSi  the  day  when  they  were  written. 
ff  Mother  had  recovered  wonderfully.    It 

was  as  if  some  lingering  malady  had  been 
ing  over  her  life,  which  spent  itself  in  the  tempest 
li  fever  and  left  her  relieved  and  almost  refreshed, 
the  air  after  a  thunder-storm.  The  enforced  rest, 
luty  of  saving  and  considering  herself,  and  letting 
iif  be  taken  care  of,  had  no  doubt  much  to  do 
it. 

so,  no  d(  iU>^  there  was  a  merciful  Hand  at  work, 
B  most  tender  Providence. 
>e  day  Mother  and  I  were  sitting  sewing  at  the  great 
ow  of  the  Hall.  Betty,  although  limping  a  little,  was 
more  in  office  in  dairy  and  kitchen.  Father  had  just 
tied  for  Trusty  and  was  off  for  the  furthest  part  of 
arm.  It  was  the  stillest  part  of  the  day,  early  in  a 
^moon.  There  was  not  a  sound  but  the  trickling 
e  water  into  the  cattle  trough  in  the  court,  the  occa- 
d  buzzing  of  a  fly  against  the  window,  or  the  hum  of 
Ay  bee  settling  on  the  marigolds  and  thyme  outside, 
Betty*s  voice  humming  at  her  work  in  the  kitchen 
scarcely  more  variety  of  intonation  than  the  bee. 
oUier  and  I  had  been  talking  of  Jack.  We  had 
^  to  him  some  time  since  begging  him  to  come 
to  us,  at  least  for  a  time,  saying  we  thought  the 
^  was  becoming  too  much  for  Father,  that  the 
place  was  large  enough  for  us  all,  and  that  we 
t  all  longing  to  have  him  with  us  again,  and 
at  all  events  we  could  talk  over  his  future  plans 
ther. 

e  bad  not  had  any  answer.  We  had  explained  to 
other  again  and  again  how  natural  it  was  there 
ild  be  some  delay.  The  posts  were  so- irregular  at 
^Qies,  and  although  Father  had  repeatedly  ridden 
^almouth  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  letters  and 
found  none,  there  were  endless  ways  in  which  acci- 
^  might  have  occurred  before  letters  reached  Fal- 
^  Besides  Jack  would  no  doubt  have  many  things 
^iimge,  especially  if  he  decided  on  coming  back  to  us ; 
perhaps,  being  no  very  ready  writer,  he  might  not 
^  ft  letter  at  all,  but  bring  us  the  answer  in  person, 
^ere  planning  how  the  country  might  be  made  less 
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dull  for  him,  and  entering  into  all  kinds  of  arrangements 
by  which  we  would  make  home  bright  for  him,  (partly, 
I  believe,  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  our 
pleasant  picture  by  multiplying  its  details),  when  sud- 
denly a  horseman  galloped  on  a  foaming  horse  into  ^e 
coiul^ard,  making  the  old  walls  echo  and  the  windows 
vibrate  with  the  noise. 

Mother  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  I  suppose  I  was 
as  pale  as  she  was,  for  she  said, — 

"  Sit  still,  Kitty.    Let  Betty  see  what  it  is.** 

Betty,  never  easily  hurried,  was  always  specially 
deliberate  when  she  thought  other  people  were  in  an 
unneccessary  bustle.  It  seemed  an  age,  whUe  she  stood 
lecturing  the  horseman,  and  then  before  she  limped  to 
the  open  window,  and  gave  me  the  letter,  muttering 
that  some  folks  always  liked  to  make  a  dash  at  the  end 
of  anything  and  finish  in  a  fume ;  putting  themselves 
and  other  folks  in  as  much  fuss  as  they  could,  but  that 
it  was  her  belief  such  hurry-scurry  was  most  times  only 
a  cover  for  their  own  dawdling. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,'*  she  con- 
cluded, catching  the  alarm  in  my  face,  '^  don't  look  so 
scared.  It's  only  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp's ; 
nothing  but  some  fancy  of  Mrs.  Evelyn*s,  startling  folks 
out  of  their  wits.'* 

''Betty,  give  the  man  refreshment  and  ask  him  to 
stay  and  rest  as  long  as  he  can,"  said  Mother  quietly. 

And  Betty  retired. 

It  was  indeed  a  letter  from  Evelyn  to  me. 

It  began  with  tender,  soothing,  lingering  words,  quite 
unlike  her  usual  way  of  dashing  into  the  midst  of  things. 
It  was  meant  to  ''break  the  news.**  It  only  threw  my 
brain  into  such  a  bewilderment,  that  when  I  came  to 
the  news  my  heart  beat  and  my  head  swam  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  read  it.  But  when  I  did  take  it  in,  I 
was  calm  again  in  an  instant  For  I  could  only  think 
of  Mother. 

I  stood  a  minute  afraid  to  look  at  her,  and  irresolute 
what  to  do,  when  she  said  softly,— 

"  Kitty,  don't  read  it,  tell  it  me.  I  know  quite  well 
it  is  not  good  news.    And  it's  about  Jack." 

I  looked  at  her.  She  was  sitting  with  her  hands 
clasped  as  if  in  prayer.  And  I  knelt  down  by  her  and 
whispered  (how,  I  can  never  remember,  for  the  words 
seemed  to  hiss  from  my  lips  like  some  one  else's  voice), 
that  Jack  had  done  something  for  which  he  was  arrested, 
and  was  in  prison  at  Newgate. 
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" Kitty,"  she  said,  "there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  Go 
and  fetch  your  Father.** 

Poor  Father !  When  I  found  him^  and  told  him,  he 
never  uttered  a  word  of  reproach  against  Jack  or  any 
one.  He  said,  ''Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,  I  was  too 
hard  with  him !"  and  that  was  alL  We  walked  home 
across  the  fields  in  silence. 

When  we  returned  Mother  beckoned  to  us  from  the 
window  of  the  porch  closet.  Father  joined  her  there. 
I  remained  in  the  Hall  below.  In  a  few  minutes 
Mother  called  me,  and  I  went  up. 

"  It  is  quite  plain,  darling,  what  we  must  do,"  said 
Mother,  '*it  is  a  great  mercy  it  is  so  plain." 

"  Father  and  I  must  go  to  him  at  once,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mother,  "to-morrow."  And  she  pointed 
taa  postscript  of  Evelyn's  letter,  which  in  my  excitement 
I  had  not  noticed,  and  in  which  she  desired  us  if  we 
liked  to  send  the  servant  home  by  sea,  and  take  his 
horse  to  ride  to  London  on  at  once. 

Everything  was  arranged  before  dawn  the  next  day. 

Father  was  to  take  his  own  horse,  and  I  the  man*s. 
We  might  be  in  London  in  less  than  a  week,  and  have 
besides  the  great  comfort  of  making  the  journey  alone, 
not  exposed  to  the  questions  or  prying  looks  of  fellow- 
passengers. 

Betty  was  too  thoroughly  one  of  us  not  to  know  our 
trouble,  at  least  as  far  as  that  Jack  was  in  prison. 
She  believed  it  was  for  debt;  indeed  we  scarcely  under- 
stood ourselves  whether  it  was  for  that  or  worse. 

All  night  she  was  up  making  pro\ision  for  the 
journey,  insisting  that  I  should  keep  quiet  in  my  bed. 
In  the  morning  as  I  was  dressing  she  said,  in  a  rapid 
eager  way,  as  she  was  packing  and  pressing  my  things 
into  as  small  a  bundle  as  possible,  without  pausing  a 
moment  in  word  or  work  so  as  to  give  me  a  chance  of 
interrupting  her : — 

''Mrs.  Kitty,  I've  put  five  guineas  in  an  old  stocking 
in  a  comer  of  the  bundle.  I  should  have  given  them  to 
Master  Jack  when  be  went  to  the  wars.  But  Mother 
told  me  to  keep  them  for  my  burying,  and  I  promised 
I  would.  But  I've  been  thinking  well  about  it,  and  I 
don't  see  it  would  be  any  sin  to  break  my  word. 

"  For  a  long  time  I've  been  of  two  minds  about  it;  for 
what's  the  use  of  a  fine  burying  to  me,  any  more  than 
to  the  rich  man  in  the  Bible  ?  Fine  buryings  won't 
keep  sinners  out  of  the  fire,  nor  will  the  sores  of  the 
poor  body,  nor  the  licking  of  the  dogs,  poor  fools,  keep  off 
the  blessed  angels  from  carrying  the  soul  home.  When 
I  die,  Mrs.  Kitty,  if  s  my  wish  that  the  class  members 
should  carry  my  body  to  the  grave  singing  Mr.  Wesley's 
hymns,  while  the  angels  are  carrying  my  soul,  singing 
their  hymns.  Not  that  I'm  altogether  sure,  Mrs.  Kitty, 
the  angels  even  will  be  wanted;  for  heaven  seems  nearer 
a  good  bit  now,  since  the  Lord  died,  than  it  was  before; 
and  may-bo  we  shall  step  into  it  all  at  once,  quite 
natural,  without  help  from  any  one.  But  that* s  neither 
here  nor  there.  It  wasn't  the  burying  that  made  me  of 
two  minds,  but  my  word  to  Mother.    I've  prayed  many 


times  about  it;  and  last  night,  I  saw  it  i^  as  dear  as  the 
sun.  If  s  my  belief  that  we  are  to  do  as  we'd  be  ^oe 
by,  by  the  dead  as  well  as  by  the  living.  And  if  I  lere 
dead  and  had  got  any  one  to  make  a  foolidi  promise 
like  that,  I  should  think  it  the  greateit  kindnen  if  Uiej 
broke  it,  and  put  the  money  to  a  better  use.  Sol  ^aU 
do  the  same  by  Mother,  Mrs.  Kitty.  You  needn't  say 
anything  to  Master  Jack  about  what  Fve  told  yoo. 
But  it's  my  belief  Mother'll  be  smiling  on  them  guinos 
from  heaven  if  she  knows  about  it,  if  it  helps  Master 
Jack  ;  which  is  more  than  she  could  do  in  coosdeoce,  if 
they  were  spent  making  brutes  of  folks  on  mm  and  gin 
at  my  burying." 

So  saying  Betty  limped  down  the  stairs,  lesfiog  oe 
sobbing  out  the  first  easy  natural  tears  I  had  ihed 
since  the  dreadful  news  came. 

Mother  insisted  on  coming  down  to  break&st  with 
us,  and  as  she  bid  me  good-bye,  while  Father  was  seeing 
to  the  bits  and  girths,  she  looked  so  calm  and  cheeifol^ 
I  could  not  help  saying, — 

"Oh,  Mother,  don't  keep  up  so.  You  will  bmk 
down  so  much  worse  when  we  are  gone." 

"  No,  Kitty,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  I  am  not  keep- 
ing up.  I  believe  I  am  kept  up.  I  cannot  nndestand 
myself.  I  cannot  feel  hopeless  about  this.  I  bavei 
persuasion  not  likQ  persuading  myself,  but  like  a  pro- 
phecy, that  good  is  to  come  out  of  this  for  Jack  ao^  aD 
of  us,  and  not  evil,  and  the  hope  strengthens  me  to 
pray  for  him,  as  I  never  prayed  before  in  my  life." 

And  so  we  parted. 

It  was  certainly  a  comfort  that  the  rapidi^  of  ^ 
journey  depended  not  on  the  will  and  conveoieoee  d 
indifferent  coachmen  or  sailors,  to  whom  we  oooldDoi 
have  explained  our  terrible  reasons  for  haste,  (andviio 
would  have  looked  on  our  trembling  eagerness  to  get  oi 
merely  as  the  fussiness  of  a  fretful  old  gentleman  tdd 
an  impatient  girl),  but  on  our  own  exertkns  aal  oo 
those  of  our  horses. 

How  the  noble  generous  creatures  seemed  to  ^ 
the  infection  of  our  eagerness !  until,  for  their  aakei,si" 
for  the  sake  of  greater  speed  in  the  long  nm,  weh» 
rather  to  restrain  them  than  to  nige  them  on. 

I  only  remember  distincdy  two  inckientB  of  tittt}^' 
ney,  so  completely  were  we  absorbed  by  its  porpoie. 

One  was  on  a  fine  clear  morning  as  we  were  ridiflg^ 
a  steep,  stony  hill  in  a  narrow  lane,  when  we  uMW^ 
us  a  gentleman,  in  clerical  dress,  on  a  hone  iridch*'' 
shambling  along  at  its  own  pace,  with  the  reini^^ 
neck,  whilst  the  rider  was  reading  from  an  opco  ^ 
laid  en  the  saddle  before  him. 

Father  was  so  impressed  with  the  peril  of  the  pio^ 
ing,  especially  as  the  deigyman's  horse  made  a^B? 
awkward  stumble  just  as  we  passed  him,  that  be  to' 
off  his  hat,  and  said  to  the  stranger, — 

"  Sir,  you  will  excuse  an  old  sddier;  but  I  ^'^ 
think  myself  safer  cbaiging  a  battexy  tiiaa  li^'^ 
that  way  on  that  beast  of  yours." 

The  stranger  bowed  most  politely,  said  Ksn**^ 
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tleasant  voice  about  himself  and  the  horse 
ng  each  other ;  but  as  he  thanked  Father  for 
his  face  quite  beamed  with  that  cloudless 
smile  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  forget ; 
J  was  Mr.  John  Wesley. 

Dd  incident  which  stands  out  from  the 
of  anxiety  which  hangs  about  that  journey, 
1  the  next  morning. 

ot  five  o'clock,  and  still  rather  dusk.  We 
in  the  saddle  as  soon  as  we  could  see.  But 
f  the  town  we  were  leaving,  a  large  crowd 
gathered.  We  had  to  ride  through  it,  and 
i  the  look  of  faces  in  a  crowd  less.  Many 
very  lowest  type,  didl  and  brutish,  or  fierce 
excitement,  and  above  them  rose  a  dreadful 
with  arms.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
ered  some  rough  jests.  But  when  we  got 
;k  of  it,  all  was  quite  still.  Every  eye  was 
ne  spot,  and  every  ear  was  listening  to  one 
1  voice,  fervent  and  deep,  but  always  natural 
irill  (he  held  it  a  sin  to  scream) ;  and  before 
1  sight  of  him  I  knew  it  was  Mr.  John 
ching. 

1,  Kitty,"  said  Father  in  a  low,  trembling 
;  hold  of  my  rein  as  I  paused  an  instant ; 
see  what  the  people  are  waiting  for  ? " 
kt  his  quivering  lips,  and  did  not  venture  to 

glanced  back  for  a  moment,  it  flashed  on 
was.    It  was  Mr.  Wesley  preaching  to  a 
ted  to  see  an  execution.    That  terrible  black 
irms  was  the  gallows. 

krer  forget  the  respectful  kindness  with  which 
champ  welcomed  Father  when  we  reached 
ad  Street,  nor  his  tender  gentleness  to  me. 
.uchamp  was  as  kind  in  her  way ;  but  she 
rsterics;  which  waa  perhaps  a  relief  to  every 
converted  her  into  an  invalid  who  must  be 
ind  left  Cousin  Evelyn  and  me  free  for  each 

Lplained  everything  to  me,  as  Uncle  Beau- 

0  Father. 

in  Newgate  ;  not  on  the  <iebtor's  side,  but 

kken  some  money  from  that  Company,  only 
his  salary,  he  said,  by  a  few  weeks,  and,  of 
iding  to  replace  it.  But  the  law  does  not 
.entions,  and  the  act  was  felony,  and  he  had  to 
aL  Uncle  Beauchamp  and  Uncle  Hender- 
aged  the  best  lawyers  to  defend  him,  and 
they  assured  them  there  was  much  hope, 
the  defence  fails,"  I  said,  looking  into 
e,  what  is  the  penalty  i" 
)e  anything,  or  it  may  be  nothing;,"  she  said, 
r  eyes  with  an  evasiveness  quite  imusnal 
;he  law  is  so  imcertain,  every  one  says." 


**  It  might  be  anything  P*  Evelyn  and  I  understood 
each  other,  and  we  said  no  more. 

Father  and  I  went  the  next  day  to  Newgate.  It  was 
arranged  that  we  should  each  see  Jack  alone  to  spare 
his  feelings. 

Grim  walls  with  windows  placed  so  as  to  let  in  as 
little  light  and  pleasantness  as  possible,  clanking  of 
chains  on  prison  bolts,  grating  of  clumsy  keys,  the  care- 
ful locking  behind  us  of  reverberating  iron  doors,  and 
through  all  a  sense  of  being  watched  by  curious  prying 
eyes,  and  then  the  dreadful  certainty  that  to  so  many 
these  cells  were  but  the  ante-chamber  to  a  dishonoured 
grave,  made  me  feel  like  a  prisoner  myself,  almost  like 
one  buried  aliv&  myself,  as  I  stood  alone  in  a  gloomy  little 
room  with  barred  windows  looking  on  a  diUl  court,  trying 
to  pray,  trying  to  think  what  I  would  say  to  Jack,  but  un- 
able, try  as  I  might,  to  do  anything  but  mentally  repeat 
words  without  meaning,  and  count  the  window-bars  and 
chimney-stacks;  so.  that  when  at  last  Father  came,  and 
I  was  led  into  Jack's  cell  and  left  alone  with  him,  I  was 
entirely  unprepared,  and  could  only  throw  my  arms 
around  his  neck  and  sob  out  entreaties  that  he  would 
forgive  me  for  all  the  rough  and  cross  words  I  had  ever 
spoken  to  him. 

"  Poor  little  Kitty,"  he  said,  with  a  deep  voice  more 
like  Father's  than  his  own,  "  my  poor  little  sister,  you 
and  Father  are  both  alike,  not  a  reproach,  not  a  com- 
plaint ;"  and  then  placing  me  on  a  chair,  while  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  cell,  he  said,  ^  I  did  think  he  would 
have  been  in  a  passion,  Kitty,  and,  I  am  sure,  I  wish 
he  had !  It  would  have  been  much  easier."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added  in  a  tone  more  like  his  own  old 
easy,  careless  way,  "  It  is  the  most  imlucky  thing  in 
the  world.  I  am  the  most  unlucky  man  in  the 
world.  Only  three  days  and  my  salary  woidd  have 
been  paid,  and  everything  would  have  been  right. 
However,  one  must  never  look  on  the  dark  side.  Some- 
thing may  turn  up  yet."  And  then  he  asked  eagerly 
all  that  the  lawyers  thought. 

I  said  they  seemed  to  have  much  hope  of  success.. 

He  seized  at  this  in  his  old  sanguine  way,  as  if  success 
had  been  certain,  and  after  talking  some  time  about  his 
unluckiness,  he  concluded, — 

^*  But  you  know,  Kitty,  it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning.  I  always  knew  that  there  would  be  a  change 
of  fortune  for  me  some  day.  And  now  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it's  on  the  point  of  beginning ;  for,  to  confess 
the  tnith,  they  were  rather  a  low  money-making  set 
after  all  in  that  Company,  The  secretary's  a  screw  and 
a  perfidious  hypocrite  into  the  bargain.  Although  not 
exactly  in  the  way  one  might  have  chosen,  I've  no 
donbt  it  will  turn  out  a  good  thing  in  the  end  to  have 
done  with  them.  And  as  to  any  little  hasty  words  you 
may  ever  have  said,  Kitty,"  he  concluded,  as  we  heard 
footsteps  approaching,  ^*  never  mention  such  a  thing 
again.  We  all  have  our  little  infirmities,  and  you  were 
always  the  best  little  soul  in  the  world." 
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But  as  I  drove  back  with  Father,  my  heart  seemed 
absolutely  frozen.  Here  were  we  all  breaking  our  hearts 
about  the  sin,  and  doing  what  we  could  to  make  it 
weigh  less  heavily  on  Jack.  And  his  conscience  seemed 
as  light  as  air.  He  seemed  to  have  no  conception  that 
he  was  anything  but  unlucky. 

How  could  he  ever  be  made  to  understand  about  right 
and  wrong  ? 

The  next  evening  Uncle  Beauchamp  came  to  me 
from  an  interview  with  the  lawyers,  in  the  greatest  per- 
turbation. They  said  Jack  would  not  enter  into  their 
iine  of  defence,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  he  could  be 
got  to  plead  not  guilty. 

"  You  must  go  and  talk  to  him,  Kitty,"  he  said,  "  and 
persuade  him.  If  any  one  can  you  will.  For  as  to  my- 
self," he  added,  "  people's  ideas  of  morality  and  religion 
seem  to  me  so  incomprehensibly  turned  upside  down 
since  the  Methodists  came  into  the  world,  that  I  cannot 
make  out  anybody  or  anything." 

So  the  next  morning  early  I  was  admitted  to  Jack's 
cell. 

"  Uncle  Beauchamp  says  you  and  the  lawyers  cannot 
understand  each  other,  brother,"  I  said,  "  and  I  have 
come  to  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  use." 

"  The  lawyers  and  I  perfectly  understand  each  other," 
said  Jack.  "  They  want  me  to  swear  to  a  lie,  and  I 
can't.  I  did  take  the  money  ;  and  if  my  only  defence 
is  to  swear  I  did  not,  why  then,  Kitty,  there  is  no  de- 
fence, of  course,  and  I  see  no  way  out  of  it.  I  thought 
they  would  have  found  some  other  way,  but  it  seems  they 
can't." 

I  felt  my  whole  heart  bound  with  a  new  hope  for 
Jack,  and  I  went  up  to  him,  and  took  his  hands,  and 
said,  looking  up  in  his  face,— 

"  You  would  rather  suffer  any  penalty  than  tell  a  lie, 
brother?" 

"  Of  course,  I  couldn't  swear  to  a  lie,  Kitty.  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"  Thank  God ! "  I  said ;  and  I  could  not  help  bursting 
into  tears. 

Jack  paced  up  and  down  the  cell  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  he  paused  opposite  me  and  said  very  gravely, 
"  Are  you  surprised^  Kitty,  that  I  will  not  tell  a  false- 
hood ?  that  I  will  not  perjure  myself?  Did  you  think  I 
would  F  Did  you  think  because  I  had  anticipated  a 
few  days  the  salary  due  to  me  from  a  set  of  beggarly 
trades-fellows,  that  I  could  tell  a  deliberate  lie,  and  take 
a  false  oath?" 

"  0  Jack,"  I  said,  hiding  my  face  in  my  hands, 
"  how  could  I  tell !  since  you  took  what  did  not  belong 
to  you  ?    It  troubled  us  so  much ! " 

Jack  turned  from  me  angrily,  and  as  I  sat  leaning  my 
head  oa  my  hands,  I  heard  him  pacing  hastily  up  and 
down.  And  then,  after  some  minutes,  not  angrily  but 
softly,  and  in  slow,  deep  accents,  very  unlike  his  usual 
careless  manner,  he  said, — 

"I  understand,  Kitty;  you  thought  if  your  brother 
could  stealy  he  could  do  anything  else." 


"But  you  will  910^,  Jack!**  I  said, kneeling beode 
him.  "  Ydu  tmU  not.  You  will  suffer  anythuig  nther 
than  do  what  you  feel  to  be  wiODg,~to  be  nn.  Thuk 
God,  thank  God ! " 

He  sat  for  some  time  quite  silent,  and  then  he  said, 
a  little  bitterly, — 

*^  You  seem  very  thankful,  Kitty,  for  what  every  one 
might  not  think  a  very  great  mercy,  to  have  the  mj 
cleared  to  the  gallows,  as  it  is  to  me.  I  suppose  joa 
know  a  poor  woman  was  hanged  the  other  day  for 
stealing  sixpence ;  and  I  have  stolen  fifty  pounds.  Do 
you  think  Father  and  Mother  will  be  as  ^ad  as  jtn 
are?" 

"Oh,  Jack!"  I  said,  "you  hiow  what  I  mean, job 
feel  what  I  feel  We  will  move  heaven  and  eartii  tu 
get  you  set  at  liberty,  and  I  feel  such  a  hope  tiiat  we 
shall  succeed.  I  feel  that  God  is  on  our  side  now, 
brother.    And  He  is  so  strong  to  help ! " 

But  I  felt  that  if  we  succeed  beyond  my  brigbteit 
hopes  (and  I  was  full  of  hopes,  for  there  was  piayer,iDil 
I  had  thought  of  a  plan),  I  think  I  shall  never  knows 
truer  thrill  of  joy  than  that  morning  in  Jack's  ^0009 
cell,  when  he  chose  anything  rather  than  do  what  he 
felt  Nvrong. 

For  it  seemed  to  me  my  brother  was  then  for  the  fint 
time  his  true  self,  the  self  God  meant  him  to  be.  He  was 
in  the  far  country  still,  in  the  country  of  husks,  wbere 
no  man  gave  him  even  husks ;  but  might  I  not  hope  be 
was  "coming  to  himself?" — that  the  sin  /orei^toto 
character  was  (as  Hugh  once  said  it  might)  awake&iflg 
him  to  the  sin  habitual  to  his  character,  which  vas  iit- 
deed  his  sin  ? 

My  plan  was  at  first  regarded  as  exceedingly  wild  I7 
every  one  but  Fvelyn.  But  at  last  one  obje<^on  after 
another  gave  way ;  and  Cousin  Evelyn  and  I  wen  ^ 
fered  to  drive  in  Aunt  Beauchamp's  coach  to  the  iw* 
dence  of  Elias  Posthlethwaite,  Esq.,  Secretaiy  d  tbt 
Original  Peruvian  Mining  Company. 

•Mr.  Posthlethwaite  wore  beautiful  ruffles  and  TeiT 
brilliant  jewels,  but  his  face  wanted  that  inde8eribili|' 
something  which  makes  you  trust  a  man,  and  ^ 
manners  wanted  that  indescribable  something  vbi(^ 
makes  a  gentleman.  He  received  us  with  most  officio* 
politeness,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  had  ooDe  ^ 
shares  (many  fashionable  ladies,  Evelyn  said,  bsviOS 
lately  acquired  a  taste  for  such  gambling  as  flM^^ 
exciting  than  cards).  He  was  afraid  that  at  prei^ 
not  a  share  was  to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  ^ 
demand  was  marvellous.  But  he  did  not  seem  ^ 
relieved  when  Evelyn  told  him  we  had  no  intentioo  ^ 
investing  in  the  Company.  And  his  manner  cfaaoS^ 
very  decidedly  when  I  contrived  to  stammer  oot  ^ 
object  of  our  visit 

"  It  is  a  most  painful  business,  yoong  ladies,  a  d^ 
painful  business.  The  young  gentleman  was,  moteottfi 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  I  thought  it  would  \^ 
I  been  an  opening  for  the  poor  y«ung  feUow." 
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pleaded  Jack's  youth,  I  pleaded  his  refusal  to  plead 
guilty,  I  eyen  pleaded  for  Fathei's  sake  and 
hei'Sy  though  it  seemed  like  desecration  to  make 
I  and  their  sorrows  a  plea  with  that  man.  But  be 
i  not  be  moved.  He  said  it  was  exceedingly  pain- 
sod  quite  against  his  nature,  but  there  were  duties 
tie  public  which  young  ladies,  of  course,  could  not 
izstand,  but  which,  at  any  cost,  must  be  performed, 
ist  he  grew  impatient,  the  boor*s  nature  came  out 
or  pressure,  and  he  remarked  with  a  sneer  that 
B  Idnd  of  scenes  were  very  effective  on  the  stage,  in 
always  brought  down  the  house;  but  that,  im- 
)ily,  society  had  to  be  guided  not  by  what  was 
jy,  but  what  was  necessary.  In  conclusion  he  said 
,  in  fact,  it  did  not  rest  with  him ;  the  Gfovemors 
suspicious,  and  had  found  fault  with  the  accounts 
:e,  and  it  was  essential  an  example  should  be  made, 
eantime  Evelyn  had  been  reading  (I  thought  ab- 
ly) over  the  printed  paper  on  the  table,  describing 
objects  of  the  Company,  and  giving  a  list  of  the 
smors,  and  at  this  moment  fixing  her  fingers  on  two 
[iree  of  the  principal  names,  she  read  them  aloud, 
said  calmly, — 

These  are  the  Governors,  Mr.  Postlethwiute ;  and 
say  the  decision  rests  with  the  Gbyemors.  We  will 
i  to  their  houses  at  once.  Lord  Clinton  is  one  of 
Other's  most  intimate  friends.'* 
he  manner  of  the  Secretary  changed  again.  "  Lord 
toD,"  he  said  nervously,  ''Lord  Clinton,  madam, 
rs  very  little  of  our  idfairs.  In  fact,  he  will  no 
ri  refer  you  back  to  me." 

We  will  see,  sir,"  said  Evelyn  coolly,  fixing  her 
I,  penetrating  eyes  on  him. 
e  winced  evidently. 

Lord  Clinton,"  he  said,  pressing  his  forefinger  on  his 
lead,  as  if  endeavouring  to  recollect  something; ''  ah, 
nember,  there  was  a  little  mistake  there,  a  Uttle  mis- 
which,  but  for  press  of  business,  should  have  been 
3cted  long  ago.  Lord  Clinton's  name  was  put  down 
vertently,  without  his  having  been  consulted." 
Then  the  Hon.  Edward  Bernard,  or  Sir  James 
kware  will  do  as  well,"  said  Evelyn ;  "  come.  Cousin," 
added,  rising,  ''there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  I 
XMe,  Mr.  Postlethwidte,  those  two  gentlemen  were 
nhad  before  their  names  were  printed  ?" 
Certainly,  my  dear  madam,  certainly !"  he  replied, 
it,  excuse  me,  what  will  you  say  to  these  gentlemen 
they  do  not  know  already,  or  that  I  could  not 
ain  as  well,  and  save  you  the  trouble  ? " 
Ihank  you,  the  trouble  is  nothing,  Mr.  Postleth- 
e,"  said  Evelyn  quietly.  "  I  will  recommend  these 
lemen,"  she  continued  very  deliberately,  "  who,  you 
have  had  their  suspicions  roused  about  the  accounts, 
ok  into  the  accounts  and  to  see  if  no  other  victim  can 
dected  for  the  office  of  scape-goat  except  my  cousin 
Trcvylyan." 

is  keen  fox-like  eyes  quailed  visibly  before  her  clear, 
gaze. 


^My  dear  madam,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  ''Mr. 
Trevylyan  is  your  cousin ;  your  cousin,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine.  The  Governors,  I  confess,  are  much 
irritated,  but  we  must  not  too  easily  despau*.  Leave 
the  matter  to  me,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Evelyn ;  "if  yow  will  see  what 
can  be  done,  /  tnll  not  You  will  let  us  know  to- 
morrow." 

And  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Postlethwaite 
bowing  her  to  the  steps  of  the  carriage. 

"  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of  it,  Evelyn  ?" 
I  said  when  we  were  alone  in  the  carriage,  for  I  felt 
very  much  bewildered. 

"  The  end  of  what  ?"  said  Evelyn. 

"  Of  this  terrible  affair  of  Jack's,"  I  said. 

"I  cannot  see  quite  as  far  as  that,  sweet  little 
cousin,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  think  I  see  the  end  of  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  and  the  Original. Peruvian  Company." 

"  And  the  prosecution  ? "  I  said. 

"  How  can  there  be  a  prosecution,  dear  little  Kitty," 
she  said,  "  Tihen  the  prosecutor  is  hiding  his  head,  for 
fear  of  finding  himself  in  Jack's  phice,  and  when  the 
Company  is  scattered  to  the  winds  ?" 

"  He  seemed  a  terribly  hard  man,"  I  said ;  "  I  never 
saw  any  one  like  him  before,  Evelyn.  It  makes  me 
quite  shudder  to  think  of  him.  And  you  really  think 
the  whole  thing  was  a  deception  ?" 

"  Well,  children,"  said  Uncle  Beauchamp,  when  we  re- 
turned, smiling  as  he  caught  Evelyn's  triumphant  glance, 
' '  safe  out  of  the  lion's  den  at  all  events  1  I  thought  Kitty 
was  to  have  brought  the  lion  himself  in  chains  of  roses, 
like  a  fairy  queen  as  she  is.  But  she  looks  as  if  she 
had  suffered  in  the  encounter,"  he  said,  kissing  my 
cheek,  which  was  wet  with  teu^. 

"Kitty  is  only  half-pleased,"  said  Evelyn.  "She 
scarcely  knows  whether  to  rejoice  about  Jack,  or  to 
weep  over  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Postlethwaite ;  whereas  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  a  hard  and  impenetrable  heart,  scarcely  know 
whether  to  be  most  pleased  that  Cousin  Jack  is  safe,  or 
that  Mr.  Postlethwaite  is  not  safe.  I  always  have 
thought  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  prospects  held  out 
to  us  in  the  Psalms,  that  the  widced  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  net.  But  to  draw  the  net  tight  with  my 
own  hands  was  a  luxury  to  which  I  scarcely  dared  to 
aspire." 

Then  she  narrated  the  interview.  Uncle  Beauchamp 
assured  Father  and  me  that  all  would  be  right ;  and  I 
was  permitted  to  go  at  once  to  Jack,  and  tell  him  all  we 
had  accomplished. 

Jack  was  very  thankful,  and  most  gentle  and  aflBse- 
tionate  to  me ;  but  he  said, — 

"  Don't  think  me  the  most  ungralefiil  f&Ilow  in  the 
world,  Kitty ;  but  I  am  not  sure  really  after  all,  whether 
it  wouldn't  have  been  easier  on  the  whole  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  colonies,  or  even  put  omt  of  the  way  alto- 
gether, than  to  have  to  meet  every  one^  and  feel,  as  I 
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do,  that  I  have  been  the  most  selfish,  cowardly  dog  in 
the  world,  all  the  while  I  thought  myself  a  fine,  open- 
hearted,  generous  fellow.  And,**  he  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  I'm  not  sure  that  that  isn't  easier  than  to  have 
to  look  at  one's  self  as  I  have  had  to  for  these  last 
few  hours.  It's  a  terrible  thing,  Kitty,  to  be  disgraced 
in  your  own  eyes." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Jack,''  I  said.  *'  Say  what  you  will 
to  yourself  and  to  God,  but  not  to  me.  It  will  do  you 
no  good ;  and  I  can't  bear  it.  You  don't  know,  Jack, 
how  good  and  noble  you  may  be  yet,"  I  said,  and  I  put 
my  arm  within  his,  and  looked  in  his  face,  and  said,  "  I 
should  feel  proud  to  walk  with  you,  Jack,  now  through 
London,  in  that  very  dress ;  the  people  might  say  what 
they  would,  but  I  shouldn't  mind  a  bit,  for  I  should  feel 
'  that  is  my  brother,  who  would  rather  die  than  swear  to 
a  Ue.' " 

*^  It's  a  brave  little  Kitty,"  he  said  in  rather  a  husky 
voice ;  ^'  but,  hush,  Kitty ! "  he  added  hastily,  *'  hush, 
for  Qod's  sake !  don't  lift  me  up  on  my  fool's  pedestal 
again!" 

But  08  I  went  away  he  called  me  back,  and  said 
softly, — 

"  You  have  hope  of  me,  Kitty  ;  don't  give  it  up,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't!  and  try  to  make  Father  and 
Mother  have  hope  of  me.  It  does  me  good  to  think 
yon  have,  for  Qod  knows  I  have  little  myself.'* 

The  next  day  Father  and  I  went  to  him  together ; 
but  that  interview  I  cannot  describe,  because  I  never 
can  think  of  it  without  crying,  much  less  write.  How 
Father  begged  Jack's  pardon,  and  Jack  Father's,  and 
they  both  fell  into  weeping.  It  is  such  an  overwhelming 
thing  to  see  men  like  Father  and  Jack  hopelessly  break 
down,  and  cry  like  children. 

To  women,  I  think  tears  are  a  natural,  easy,  over- 
flowing of  sorrow.  But  from  men  they  seem  wrung,  as 
if  every  drop  were  almost  bled  in  anguish  from  the 
depths  of  the  heart.  With  us  tears  are  a  comfort,  to 
men  they  seem  an  agony. 

But  Evelyn  was  right  In  a  few  days  the  Original 
Peruvian  Mining  Company's  splendid  offices  were  to  be 
let,  and  Elias  Postlethwaite,  Esq.,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

And  the  prosecutor  having  come  to  nothing,  of  course 
the  prosecution  came  to  nothing  too. 

But  that  was  not  the  chief  joy ;  not  by  any  means 
the  chief  joy  to  me,  great  as  it  was. 

The  day  after  I  had  told  Jack  the  effect  of  our  inter- 
view with  the  secretary,  I  was  permitted  to  sit  with  him 
some  time  in  his  cell. 

At  first  I  talked  to  him  about  home,  but  I  thought 
he  seemed  absent,  and  after  a  little  while  he  said 
abniptly, — 

"  Kitty,*  I  had  a  very  strange  visitor  yesterday  even- 
ing after  you  left,— an  old  sailor  called  Silas  Joki,~who 
it  seems  finds  his  way  into  all  the  prisons  and  to  the 
hearts  of  the  prisoners  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  He 
was  a  sailor  in  his  youth,  and  a  veiy  bad  fellow  from  his 


own  account;  involved  in  all  kinda  of  honon  in  kid- 
napping blacks  from  the  African  coast  At  hit  lie 
grew  tired  of  his  wild  life,  and  settled  down  in  bonm 
in  London,  and  married.  Kot  kmg  alter  this  s  poor 
workman  got  him  and  his  wife  to  go  and  hear  Ml 
Wesley  at  the  Foundry.  Tbej  were  not  oonviDoed  in 
a  moment,  but  before  long  everything  was  thonmgblj 
changed  with  them.  They  foand  great  h^piiiaiiB 
religion;  andafteratimehegaveaphisbnsineBBtoteick 
poor  outcast  children  at  a  school  in  connection  with  Xr. 
Wesley's  meeting-house  at  the  Foondiy  at  a  salsiy  of  ta 
shillings  a  week.  For  seven  years  be  worked  from  mon* 
ing  till  night  for  these  destitute  boys.  He  trained  three 
hundred  of  them,  teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  ad 
fitting  them  for  all  kinds  of  trades.  Bnt  one  momft 
when  he  and  his  boys  were  attending  Mr.  Wttkfi  bt 
o'clock  morning  preaching,  the  text  was,  *  I  waii^ ud 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not'  The  reproach  pieroed 
his  heart,  he  said,  as  if  our  Lord  had  looked  smowfidljr 
at  him  while  he  spoke  the  words.  For  some  dap  \t 
was  wretched,  and  from  that  time  he  has  made  it  in 
work  to  visit  every  cell  in  every  prison  to  which  becsi 
find  admittance.  He  has  gone  in  the  cart  to  the  git' 
lows  with  criminals,  praying  for  them  all  the  way.  He 
has  brought  joy,  abralute  joy,  with  the  news  of  Ood*! 
mercy,  into  condemned  cells.  He  has  made  the  mnt 
hardened  criminals  weep  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  fotlsir 
sins,— such  an  agony,  Kitty,  that  afterwards,  when  tixy 
were  able  to  believe  God  had  foi^ven  them  thdr  bbi^ 
it  seemed  nothing  to  go  to  the  gallows.  And  whst  «w 
to  me  more  wonderful  still*  (this  the  jailer  totd  ut\ 
sheriflb,  hangmen,  and  turnkeys  have  been  seenieepvs 
as  he  exhorted  or  comforted  the  prisoners.  Theanliit' 
rities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  have  tried  again  sod itgw 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  prisons,  hut  be  will  notbeiaft 
out.  And  80  yesterday  evening,  Kitty,  he  ftaodfe* 
way  to  me." 

I  said  nothing,  but  waited  for  him  to  go  on.  Afi^ 
a  little  pause  he  continued,— 

'<  He  found  his  way  to  me,  and  when  I  am  fre>i ' 
ever  I  am,  I  will  find  my  way  to  him ;  for  he  pn?^ 
with  me,  and  prayer  like  that  I  never  tbooght  tks* 
could  be.  He  prayed  as  if  he  saw  my  heart,  aad  0 
our  Saviour.  I  shall  never  foiget  it, — I  trait  I  skil 
never  forget  it  What  the  words  were  I  am  m*  ^  | 
cannot  tell.  They  did  not  seem  like  words,  so  ferrei^ 
so  sure,  so  reverent,  so  imploring,  so  earnest^  it  9i/^ 
as  if  he  would  have  stormed  heaven,  and  yet  all  tk 
time  the  great  power  of  them  seemed  to  he,  thst  be  t^ 
God  was  on  our  side,  tciUifigtogiYe^  ddightin^^if^ 
stretching  out  His  hands  to  give ! " 

'*  You  had  told  him  something  of  yovsdf,"  I  ^ 
when  he  had  been  silent  a  little  while. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  told  him,  Kitty,  or  fW^ 
found  out  I  only  know  I  intended  at  first  to  teO  )>" 
nothing ;  I  thought  he  was  going  to  treat  me  ai  <^^ 

*  St«T60i*  "  HMory  of  HelhodiniL** 
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}Dg  a  thousand  of  spiritual  disease.  But  he  came  to 
like  a  friend,  like  a  brother,  so  full  of  respect,  so 
of  pity,  there  was  no  standing  it,  and  before  he  left 
as  telling  him  what  was  in  my  inmost  heart." 
'And  it  has  done  you  good,  Jack,*'  I  said. 
'  It  has  opened  a  new  world  to  me,*'  he  said.  ''  It 
<  made  roe  see  that  what  you  and  Father  felt  for  me 
ny  sin  and  trouble,  God  felt  infinitely  more.  He  has 
a  grieved  at  my  doing  ¥rrong,  because  sin  is  the  worst 
lery,  and  His  one  desire  and  purpose  is  to  lift  me  out 
%  up  to  Himself  And  He  will  do  it,  Kitty  ^  I  do  he- 
re He  will  do  it.** 

[t  was  some  days  before  the  formalities  about  Jack's 
sration  could  be  arranged,  and  very  precious  days 
7  were  to  him.  Silas  Jold  saw  him  often,  patientiy 
xnmtering  his  variable  tempers,  and  meeting  his 
fting  difficulties ;  for  at  first  Jack  had  many  diffi- 
ties,  and  occasionally,  I  must  confess,  he  was  in  an 
itsble  state  that  did  not  always  contrast  favourably 
ih  his  old  complacent  equanimity.  He  often  reminded 
t  of  a  sick  child  waking  up  with  a  vague  sense  of 
nger  and  discomfort  which  it  could  only  express  by 
tting.  But  the  great  fact  remained.  He  was  no  longer 
eep,  his  whole  being  was  awake.  At  one  time  he 
old  defend  himself  captiously  against  his  own  previous 
f-aocusations ;  at  another  he  would  bitterly  declare 
itsU  hope  of  better  days  for  him  was  an  idle  dream,— 
had  faUen,  not  perhaps  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness 
tetfter,  but  quite  beyond  all  hope  of  restoration  to 
y  life  worth  living  here.  Yet  although  often,  when 
teemed  to  leave  him  on  the  shore,  I  found  him  again 
■ed  back  among  the  breakers,  and  bufiieted  by  them 
tfcer  and  thither ;  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  there 
i  advance.  There  was  a  steadily  growing  conviction 
bis  own  moral  weakness,  and  a  steadily  growing  con- 
eDce  in  the  forgiveness  and  the  strengthening  power 
Ood,  until  on  the  day  that  he  came  out,  when  he  and 
*ere  alone  in  the  study  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  he 

a,- 

"Itis  the  beginning  ^vith  ftTgiveness,  Kitty,  that 
tkes  all  the  difference !  Jikutt/  forgiveness,  indeed,  may 
tke  us  think  lightly  of  doing  ^\Tong,  but  God's  is  no 
^  forgiveness.  The  sacrifice  which  makes  it  easy  for 
was  Ood?8,  It  is  pardon  proclaimed  with  the  dying 
vdi  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  sealed  with  his  blood, 
is  wonderful  joy  to  know  that  God  does  not  hate 
on  account  of  our  sins ;  but  I  think  it  is  almost 
M^  joy  to  know  that  lie  hates  our  Hns  for  <mr  sakes, 
^  wiU  not  let  our  sins  alone,  but  will  help  and  en- 
lUage  us,  yes,  and  make  tis  eufer  anything  to  conquer 
BtQ,  and  to  become  just,  and  true,  and  unselfish." 

I^any  outside  ditficulties  remained.  It  seemed  diffi- 
^  to  find  any  career  open  to  Jack.  He  was  ready  to 
anything,  and  to  bear  any  humiliation,  but  the  sus- 
i<>n8  and  distrust  which  doing  wrong  necessarily  bring 
people  are  a  cold  atmosphere  for  anything  good  to 


grow  in.  If  he  smiled,  for  instance.  Aunt  Henderson 
was  apt  to  think  him  impenitent.  If  he  was  grave. 
Uncle  Beauchamp  was  disposed  to  consider  him  sullen. 
It  is  so  terribly  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  fallen  openly 
to  rise  again.  If  he  stands  upright  and  looks  up,  some 
people  call  him  shameless ;  if  he  stoops  and  looks  down, 
others  call  him  base.  At  first  we  thought  of  home  and 
the  old  farm  life ;  but  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  him  with  us  again,  I  could  not  help  seeing  with 
some  pain  that  although  Jack  made  not  an  objection, 
and  endeavoured  to  enter  into  it,  the  thought  evidently 
depressed  him. 

One  morning  while  Father  and  I  were  debating  these 
matters,  to  our  amazement  the  footman  quietly  ushered 
in  "  Mr.  Spencer." 

Hugh  had  that  day  arrived  with  Tom  from  America. 
Father  left  me  to  tell  him  all  the  sad  yet  hopeful  history 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  when  almost  before  we  had 
come  to  the  end  of  it.  Jack  came  in,  I  went  away  and 
left  them  alone  together. 

Jack  told  me  afterwards  that  Hugh's  warm  welcome, 
and  his  honest  and  faithful  counsel,  were  better  than  a 
fortune  to  him.  "  It  is  such  a  wonderful  help,"  he  said, 
to  feel  you  are  trusted  by  one  everybody  can  trust  like 
Hugh." 

I  know  so  well  what  that  is.  At  one  time  I  used  to 
be  afraid  to  give  myself  up  to  the  feeling  lest  it  should 
be  idolatry,  but  I  have  got  over  that  fear  now  after  talk- 
ing it  over  with  Hugh,  because  he  says  I  am  just  as 
wonderful  help  to  him,  which  makes  it  plain  that  it 
must  be  because  God  makes  it  so.  Hugh  says  it  is 
no  more  worshipping  each  other  to  feel  we  can  work 
twice  as  well  together  than  it  is  worshipping  the  sun  to 
feel  we  can  work  better  in  the  daylight. 

Hugh  baa  set  it  all  right  for  Jack,— Hugh  and  poor 
Cousin  Tom,  who  came  back  with  him.  Hugh  thinks 
the  old  life  at  home  would  not  be  good  for  Jack ;  he 
thinks  Hugh  and  Father  naturally  fret  each  other  a 
little,  and  if  they  control  themselves  so  as  not  to  fret 
each  other,  they  will  fret  themselves  all  the  more  by  the 
effort.  Besides,  he  thinks  the  life  would  be  very  de- 
pressing for  Jack.  It  would  be  like  a  life  of  old  age 
oegun  in  youth,  that  monotonous  routine  of  work  pleas- 
ant and  calm  enough,  with  the  busy  day  of  life  behind^ 
but  most  depressing  and  trying,  with  nothing  behind  but 
lost  opportunities,  a  closed  career,  and  a  wasted  youth. 

It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Jack  should  go  to 
America,  and  take  charge  of  a  tobacco  plantation,  which 
Tom  had  recently  purchased  in  South  Carolina,  while 
Tom  remained  at  home  to  assist  his  father.  The  relief 
to  Jack  was  evidently  very  great,  and  I  was  glad  it  was 
all  settled  before  we  returned  home,  as  the  discussions 
might  have  been  painful  to  Mother. 

In  order  to  complete  these  arrangements  we  spent 
some  days  at  Hackney.  Aunt  Henderson  informed  me, 
with  a  grimsatisfieu^tion,  that  Uncle  Henderson's  demure 
nephew  had  disi^peared  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
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money.  The  loss  of  property  was  evidently  more  than 
compensated  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  by  the 
manifest  discomfiture  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  the  per- 
son of  her  Presbyterian  foe. 

Uncle  Henderson  abandoned  that  field  of  controversy 
altogether ;  and  if  any  one  at  any  time  lifted  up  a  faint 
protest  in  favour  of  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Lady  Hunting- 
don, the  utmost  Aunt  Henderson  would  concede  was, 
that  "  there  were  exceptions,  merciful  exceptions ;  that 
there  was,  in  short,  no  limit  to  the  divine  mercy ;  that 
she  believed  there  were  even  Papists  that  would  be 
saved." 

The  disappearance  of  the  nephew  and  the  money  was, 
in  his  way,  as  great  relief  to  Cousin  Tom  as  to  his 
mother. 

"  You  see,  Cousin  Kitty,"  he  said,  "  I  was  determined 
to  submit  to  anything,  for  I  felt  I  deserved  it.  But  it 
is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  Father, 
and  that  I  am  coming  back  to  work  for  them,  and  not 
only  to  eat  fatted  calves." 

"  I  have  no  doubt.  Cousin  Tom,"  I  said,  "  that  after 
the  welcome  no  hired  servant  of  his  father's  worked  like 
the  forgiven  son  did." 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  replied,  "  that  he  enjoyed 
toiling  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  as  much  in  its  way  as 
the  feast." 

"  I  think  the  forgiven  children  our  Lord  meant  all 
do,"  I  said. 

A  glimmer  of  understanding  gbwced  out  from  Cousin 
Toll's  shaggy  brows,  and  he  said,— 

"  Do  you  remember,  Cousin  Kitty,  once  telling  me 
that  conversion  was  not  a  closed  door  between  us  and 
God,  but  an  open  door  through  which  I  must  go  ?  Well, 
I  was  a  long  while  getting  to  understand  that,  but  I 
think  I  am  beginning  now." 

Those  were  very  happy  days  ct  Hackney.  Aunt 
Henderson  was  so  interested  to  baar  all  about  JMother. 
When  I  related  to  her  Betty's  treatment  of  the  fever,  she 
said  Betty  was  quite  right  in  considering  her  recovery  a 
miracle,  for  that  such  conduct  was  nothing  less  than 
murder  and  madness. 

But  her  heart  was  too  softened  and  humbled  with 
joy — the  joy  of  having  her  boy  home  again— to  be  very 
severe  on  anyone's  errors, — except  the  demure  nephew's, 
without  whose  delinquencies  and  misbeliefs  her  contro- 
versial weapons  might  have  rusted  on  the  shelf. 

When  I  attempted  to  thank  her  for  Tom's  generous 
conduct  to  Jack  about  tlie  plantation  in  South  Carolina, 
she  stopped  me  at  once,— 

**  Kitty,  my  dear,  every  shilling  we  have  in  the  world 
would  be  nothing  for  me  and  mine  to  repay  to  you  and 
yours.  What  you  and  iMr.  Spencer  have  done  for  Tom  and 
for  us  is  beyond  thanks  or  payment,  and  compliments  are 
not  in  my  way.  Poor  dear  Sister  Beauchamp  understands 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  I  never  did.  But,  my  dear,  if 
at  any  time  any  of  you  are  ill,  don't  hesitate  to  send  for 
me  to  come  and  nurse  you.   I  do  know  something  about 


physic,  which  ii  more  than  can  be  aaid  for  aay  of  joo, 
poor  Sister  Trevylyan  among  you;  and  Fd  go  fiom  ooe 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  wear  myself  to  i 
skeleton  with  pleasure  to  do  any  of  you  any  good  in  my 
power.  So  only  you  promise,  Kitty,  my  dear,  and  1 
should  feel  it  quite  a  burden  off  my  mind." 

I  could  not  help  inwardly  trembling  at  the  thought 
of  the  snails'  broth,  the  severe  medical'  diacipline,  ud 
the  collisions  that  most  inevitably  occur  in  such  a  cue 
between  Aunt  Henderson  and  Betty.  I  oould  only  n^ 
I  trusted  we  should  all  keep  well  for  a  long  time,  lod 
that  it  would  be  a  delight  to  me  to  render  the  iioe 
service  to  Aunt  Henderson. 

So  we  are  once  more  at  the  dear  old  home.  Qor  own 
old  party,— Father,  and  Mother,  and  Jack,  and  Hqgb, 
and  I ;  for  Hugh  always  was  one  of  us,  althoogfa  sow 
he  is  one  of  us  in  a  nearer  way. 

How  nearly  we  have  all  been  severed  in  the  Btoou 
of  this  ^'  troublesome  world."  And  how  sweet  the  put 
dangers  make  the  present  calm. 

There  is  much  indeed  still  to  remind  us  that  we  IR 
at  sea,  on  the  open  sea,  with  no  promise  of  exemptioo 
from  storms  in  time  to  come.  But  we  are  not  witfaotf 
a  Pilot ;  and  we  have  proved  Him,  which  is  soffletbiqg 
to  gain  from  any  storm. 

Mother  is  much  more  willing  to  part  with  Ja^^ 
America  than  we  dared  to  hope  she  would  be.  She  s^ 
she  feels  it  easier  to  part  with  him  now  than  wbes  be 
went  to  the  army  in  Flanders.  She  feels  he  is  use 
going  alone.  And  by  that,  we  know  well,  shedoeiMt 
only  mean  that  Hugh  is  going  with  him  to  settle  hia 
in  the  new  country. 

For  Hugh  is  going,  but  with  a  hope  that  mikei » 
going  easier  for  us  both  than  when  he  left  us  last 

For,  a  few  days  after  our  return,  we  had  a  viiitfi* 
Cousin  Evelyn's  great  Uncle,  our  new  Vicar. 

He  looked  more  aged  and  thinner  than  when  ««*' 
him  last ;  and  he  was  more  nervous  than  ever. 

He  said  he  believed  it  was  too  late  to  tranapbnt  * 
old  man  like  him  from  the  centre  of  cifiliaed  v 
learned  life  at  Oxford  to  what,  he  hoped  he  BIP 
term,  without  offence,  a  region  rather  on  the  ootf^ 
of  civilization.  He  said,  between  wredun^  ^ 
poaching,  aversion  to  paying  tithes,  their  OoaaA^  ^ 
lect,  and  what  he  could  not  help  calling  remnaati « 
native  barbarism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Methodiia  ^ 
the  other,  he  could  make  nothing  whaterer  of  the  peoF 
and  if  any  one  else  could,  he  was  sure  they  weie*^ 
come  to  try. 

He  had  therefore  come  to  propose  that  Hugh  iIn^ 
take  the  curacy,  with  a  liberal  salaiy.  Hi  ^^ 
would  settle  in  London.  He  had  spoken  to  the  Fi^ 
who,  considering  the  circumstances,  said  perhapait*^ 
the  best  thing  that  conld  be  done.    So  all  is  s^^ 

Hugh  and  Jack  are  gone.  They  sailed  from  ^ 
mouth. 
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feel  more  anxious  now  they  are  actually  gone  than 
D  it  was  first  proposed.  From  not  having  much 
jpnation  I  never  can  measure  the  pain  of  things  he- 
band,  which  sometimes  makes  it  worse  afterwards, 
he  ship  they  sailed  in  is  an  old  one.  I  heard  some 
»n  talking  disparagingly  of  her  as  we  left  the  quay. 
Dd  the  evening  after  they  left  was  stormy.  Heavy 
see  of  thunder-cloud  gathered  in  the  west  as  I 
ed  from  the  cli£fi9,  just  where  I  thought  the  ship 
the. 

nd  Betty  shakes  her  head  again,  and  says  it  is  of  no 
hoding  ill,  but  she  has  seen  and  heard  very  dismal 
igs  of  late. 

nd  when  I  combated  her  fears,  and  reminded  her 
it  terrible  things  she  had  heard  about  Mother,  she 
f  nodded  and  compressed  her  lips,  and  reminded  me 
t,  if  miracles  were  worked,  and  Mother  was  spared, 
ertheless  she  broke  her  own  leg,  to  say  nothing  of 
Bter  Jack ;  and  miracles  can't  be  expected  at  all 
es.  She  only  wishes  she  had  not  been  a  poor  crip- 
1  old  woman,  or  she  would  have  gone  herself  to  take 
3  of  Master  Jack.  She  has  heard  terrible  tales  of 
Indians  and  blacks ;  and  who  was  to  get  up  his  linen 
I  dam  his  stockings  ?  However,  she  will  hope  for 
best  Folks  have  got  out  of  their  hands  alive,  she 
eves,  and  she  trusts  Master  Hugh  will,  and  that  we 
U  see  him  back  again  safe  and  sound ;  but  she  shall 
iiankful  when  we  do,  that  is  all 
But,  Betty,"  I  said  at  last,  struggling  between  tears 
anger,  or  rather  between  anger  at  her  for  her  forc- 
ings and  at  myself  for  minding  them—"  Betty,  it  is 
better  than  the  heathens  to  heed  such  fancies.  We 
Bt  open  our  hearts  wide  to  the  Bible,  and  let  the  light 
he  truth  and  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  shine  and  search 
High  every  comer.  What  are  all  the  forebodings  in 
world  to  one  hour  of  hearty  prayer  ?  Remember, 
yer  was  stronger  even  than  St.  Paul's  forebod- 
* ;  for  he  said,  he  *  perceived  that  the  voyage  would 
>^  much  hurt  and  damage,  not  only  of  the  ship, 
also  of  their  lives.'  Yet,  afterwards,  when  he  had 
iedand  prayed,  he  stood  forth  and  said  that  God  had 
9H  him  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  ship ;  and 
Ugh  the  ship  was  wrecked,  not  one  life  was  lost" 
'  There  be  some  prayers,"  said  Betty,  "  that  can  move 
^en  and  earth." 

'And  prayer  was  stronger  than  prophecy  once,"  I 
I — "  not  the  prayer  of  an  apostle,  Betty,  but  of  a 
f  sinful  heathen  city.  Nineveh  was  saved,  let  Jonah 
disappointed  as  he  might  at  his  words  being  set 
le." 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Betty,  dryly,  becoming  very 
J  and  energetic  about  her  work,  "  I  hardly  take  it 
d  of  you  to  put  me  down  with  that  poor  selfish  old 


Jew.  Fve  thought  many  a  time  it  as  wonderful  the 
Almighty  should  speak  by  him  as  by  Balaam's  ass, — 
running  away  from  his  work,  nearly  sinking  the  ship 
and  the  sailors,  and  then  sulking  and  creusling  like  a 
spoilt  child,  because  the  Lord  was  more  pitiful  than  he, 
and  the  poor  sinful  men  and  women  of  that  great  city, 
and  the  poor  harmless  dumb  beasts  were  spared.  I 
can't  say  but  I  do  feel  hurt  to  be  likened  to.  bim.  All 
I  know  is,  I  pray  night  and  day  for  Mastca:  J^ack  and 
Master  Hugh ;  and  if  Master  Jack  and  Maabe^  Bugh 
do  come  back  safe  and  sound,  crael  glad  I  shall  be.** 

"  Betty,"  said  I,  "  you  know  I  never  meant  to  com- 
pare you  to  the  prophet  Jonah ;  I  only  said  that  Qod 
even  tumed  from  His  own  threatenings  when  people 
prayed  to  Him  long  ago ;  and  who  can  say  how  much 
even  our  prayers  may  help  those  we  love  now  ?  He  can 
send  His  angels,  and  one  of  His  angels  is  stronger  than 
all  the  storms  on  the  ocean ;  or  He  can  stretch  out  His 
hand,  and  the  poor  sinking  Peter  can  walk  on  the  sea. 
I  want  you  to  think  of  God's  promises,  and  not  of 
signs,  and  tokens,  and  our  forebodings.  I  want  you  to 
hope,  Betty,  because  I  know  you  love  us  all  so  dearly ; 
and  the  more  wc  hope  the  better,  I  think,  we  pray ;  and 
sometimes  I  find  it  hard  to  hope  myself,  and  I  want  you 
to  help  and  not  to  hinder  me." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Betty,  relaxing,  "young  folks 
most  times  find  it  easy  enough  to  hope.  If  the  sun 
shines  for  an  hour,  they  think  there'll  never  be  winter 
again  ;  and  if  old  folks  don't  keep  their  wits  about  them, 
where'll  the  fire-wood  be  when  winter  comes  ? 

"  And  Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,  I  meant  no  disrespect  to 
the  prophet  Jonah;  poor  fearful  soul,  he  had  his  troubles, 
sure;  and  if  I'd  been  in  his  place,  I  won't  say  I 
mightn't  have  been  worse  than  he,  although  I  do  hope 
the  Almighty  would  have  kept  me  from  caring  for 
some  poor  bits  of  leaves,  that  grew  up  like  mushrooms 
in  a  night,  just  because  they  made  me  cool,  more  than 
for  all  the  people  in  that  great  town,  specially  the  irmo- 
cent  babes  and  the  dumb  beasts.  Pm  a  cross-grained 
old  soul,  Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,  and  my  temper's  a  little 
particular  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  I'd  be  content  to 
sit  a  helpless  cripple  all  the  rest  of  my  life  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner and  watch  Roger,  poor  fool,  or  that  poor 
clumsy  hussy  blundering  away  at  the  beasts  and  the 
butter  (though  I  won't  deny  it  might  worry  me  into  my 
grave),  if  I  might  see  you  and  Master  Hugh  and  Master 
and  Missis  all  here  together,  and  know  Master  Jack 
was  doing  well,— and  who  knows  but  I  may  ?  For  I 
don't  deny  that  the  Lord's  mercies  are  beyond  every- 
thing ;  and  if  ffe  disappoints  folks,  it's  most  tunes  by 
giving  them  more  than  they  ask  and  better  than  they 
hope.  Leastways,  Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,  thaf  s  been  His 
way  with  me." 
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"CAHKOTBTrr." 


HKX  Peter  and  John  were  com' 
landed  by  the  Jewish  council  not 
'  to  t«acb  aiiy  more  in  the  name  of 
.lenws,  they  refused  compliance, 
!t  niid  urged  a  divine  necessity  to 
c^ik  (Acts  iv.  19,  20).  As  it  is 
snid  tliut  both  Peter  and  John  made  answer,  per- 
haps we  do  not  greatly  err  if  we  refer  to  the  for- 
ward Peter  the  bolder  words  of  verse  19,  "Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  (rod  to  hearken  unto 
you,  more  than  unto  Ood,  judge  ye;"  while  in 
verse  20  we  bear  the  equally  decided  but  gentler 
John  utter  bis  calm  protest,  "  For  we  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard." 

No,  they  "cannot  but."  For  was  it  not  to  fit 
tliem  for  this  very  service  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
hiid  come  down  on  them  in  cloven  tongues  of 
flame  ?  and  now  with  hearts  on  fire  and  tongues 
on  fire  they  feel  so  constrained  (2  Cor.  v.  14)  as 
that  they  "  cannot  but."  This  is  the  happy  in- 
spiration by  which  God  bos  in  all  ages  strength- 
ened his  servants  for  holy  living  and  for  earnest 
working.  Ue  writes  bis  will  not  only  on  the 
pages  of  a  book  without  them,  but  on  the  living 
tablets  of  loving  hearts  as  weU ;  and  so  their 
obedience  is  not  the  fruit  of  harsh  compulsion 
from  without,  saying,  "  You  must  do  this,"  but 
of  joyous,  hearty  impulse  from  within,  so  that 
they  "cannot  but." 

So  felt  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  model  servant. 
"  The  zeal  of  tbine  house,"  he  says,  "  hatlt  eaten 
me  up  "  (Ps.  Ixix.  9).  Instead  of  shrinking  from 
bis  baptism  of  blood,  he  bounds  forward  to  meet 
it,  saying,  "  How  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  ac- 
complished." And  the  men  aud  women  whom 
God  has  wrought  with  in  all  ages  have  in  measure 
shared  the  same  spirit,  and  have  gone  forward  to 
do  their,  work  because  they  could  not  but. 
"  Here  am  I,"  says  Isaiah,  "send  me."  Jeremiah, 
weary  of  the  troubles  which  his  witnessing  had 
brought  on  him,  would  fain  have  held  hb  peace, 
but  Ood'a  word,  as  he  says,  "  was  in  mine  heart 
as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was 


weaiy  with  forbesriDg^  and  I  coold  not  itij' 
{chap,  zx.  9).  Eiekiel  went  to  his  work  in  bhto- 
ness,  in  the  heat  of  his  spirit,  and  tiiehandof  Ibe 
Lord  was  strong  upon  him  (chap.  iiL  14).  "Tnlj 
I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spiritof  Hie  Lord  .... 
to  declare  unto  Jacob  bis  transgreauon,"  aji 
Micah.  Paul  was  often  "  stirred  in  spirit "  (Acta 
xvii.  16),  "pressed  in  the  spirit"  (Acts  XTiiL  E), 
having  ttecanty  laid  upon  him  to  preach  Uic  gm-  , 
pel  (1  Cor.  ix  16);  yea,  such  necessity  as  made 
the  exercises  of  his  heart  in  reference  to  Uw 
aronod  him  like  the  birth-pangs  of  «  mother  it 
travail  (0»L  iv,  19).  For  all  true  servanti  d 
Ood  may  say  with  Elihn,  "  I  am  full  of  mittir, 
the  Spirit  within  me  constr^eth  me  . . . .  I  liD 
speak  thati  may  be  refreshed"  (Job  zxziL  18,30). 
And  as  in  Bible  days,  so  too  has  it  been  all  dofa 
through  the  ages.  "  The  Spirit  fennented  is  ny 
heart,"  says  Patrick  of  Ireland.  "Oh,  ^»£lly 
shall  this  base  blood  be  shed,  every  drop  of  it,  if 
India  can  be  benefited  in  one  of  her  childita," 
says  Henry  Martyn,  "  I'll  spend  my  lif^  to  lay 
latest  moments,  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  nitl^  if 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  thereby  advuKedr* 
says  Brainerd.  "  Oh,  happy  lot,  to  be  allondto 
bear  a  part  in  the  glorious  work  of  bnn^ng  an 
apostate  world  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  says  JndHO- 
"I  would  beg  all  the  week,  to  be  allowed  to  [hw^ 
the  gospel  ou  the  Sabbath,"  says  Philip  Haii7' 
Sarah  Martin  speaks  of  her  work  as  "tliethin^ 
she  lived  and  breathed  for."  "Hero  am  1,  IW* 
do  no  otherwise;  God  help  me  !  Araeii!"ai** 
Luther  at  Worms,  face  to  face  with  the  Qmfao^t 
and  with  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  curtli  in^0" 
against  him. 

Now,  my  reader,  what  do  yon  or  I  iaf  *" 
these  powerful  impulses  within  us  coiistniw*'^ 
us  to  duty,  BO  that  we  feel  as  if  we  could  not  bat  I 
We  know  just  so  much  of  them  as  web»*  ** 
the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  in  our  hearti^  t^ 
neither  more  nor  less.  For  he  maniftfts  t^ 
power  in  us,  not  by  filling  the  mind  with  abatn^ 
truth  merely,  but  by  actual  living.  He  ii  *^ 
source  of  our  new  Ufa     He  enli^tenstheiu^' 
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lin^  roles  the  conscience,  fills  the  affections, 
BB  the  -will,  and  through  the  inner  life  controls 
shapes  the  outer.  And  just  as  it  is  in  the 
natural  life,  so  too  is  it  in  the  new — all  its 
thy  processes  and  manifestations  are  easy, 
pleasant,  and  necessary.  There  is  no  violent 
t  needed  to  perform  them.  We  do  not  force 
elves  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry,  or  drink 
Q  we  are  thirsty.  We  cannot  but.  We  need 
ffort  to  breathe,  or  to  work,  or  to  think — we 
lot  but.  The  law  of  our  natural  life  constrains 
o  such  actions,  and  effort  would  be  needed, 
to  do  them,  but  to  refrain  from  doing  them. 
.  just  as  much  is  every  fruit  of  the  Spirit  a 
ay  necessity  to  a  soul  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
X  Such  a  one  feels  it  easy  and  happy  to  love 
He  "  cannot  but"  He  abounds  in  prayer, 
"  cannot  but"  He  rejoices  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
ielights  to  feast  on  the  word  of  Gk>d — ^to  for- 

the  world — to  plead  with  sinners — ^to  wash 
feet  of  saints ;  and  so  far  from  needing  to  force 
self  to  perform  external  duties,  all  these  duties 

with  sweet  spontaneousness  out  of  his  inner 
3  of  soul 
b  is  not,  then,  by  direct  efforts  that  we  are 

to  maintain  a  godly  life.     It  is  not  by  having 

heart  taken  up  with  details  of  holy  living, 

by  keeping  our  own  strength  exerted  to  its 
LOst  strain,  that  we  are  enabled  to  fill  up  these 
uls.  Ah !  no.  It  is  simply  by  abiding  in 
18  (John  XV.  4,  5).  It  is  by  living  on  Christ, 
►  is  "  our  life "  (Col.  iii.  4).  And  when  he 
^  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  and  we,  in 

subordinate  place  of  faith,  and  love,  and 
-ndent  obedience,  "work  out"  (PhiL  ii  13), 
^  are  we  able  to  do  all  things  through  Christ 
'h  strengtheneth  us  (PhiL  iv.  13).  But  on 
other  principle  we  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
^  XV.  4).     Our  most  watchful  and  prayerful 

then  is  to  be  directed,  not  to  the  external 
^imance  of  duties,  but  to  the  maintenance  of 
^tibroken  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Jesus. 
^ti  this  is  maintained,  all  is   comparatively 

>  when  this  is  lost,  holy  living  or  happy 
^g  is  utterly  impossible.     For  whatever  true 

"We  have,  it  is  not  we  that  live,  but  Christ 
'  liveth  in  us.  And  this  life  which  we  as  his 
^bers  now  live  in  the  flesh,  we  live,  not  at  all 
Our  own  efforts  or  on  our  own  resources,  but 


we  live  wholly  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God 
(GaL  ii  20). 

Ah,  here  it  is  where  many  beloved  ones  make 
a  great  practical  mistake.  When  weakness  and 
lifelessness  are  felt,  they  seek  by  spasmodic  effort 
to  stir  up  their  sinking  energies ;  but  the  effort 
only  the  more  exhausts  them.  And  so  they  are 
in  danger  of  falHng,  after  repeated  fruitless 
struggles,  into  a  confirmed  state  of  desponding 
helplessness,  as  if  God  had  provided  nothing 
better  for  them.  He  has  provided  the  best  of  all 
help  for  us.  Our  life  is  Christ,  and  our  strength 
is  Christ  In  ourselves,  "  without  strength,"  it 
is  our  privilege  to  go  forward  "leaning  on 
the  Beloved."  He  makes  his  grace  ever  suffi- 
cient for  us,  and  perfects  his  strength  in  our 
utter  weakness  (2  Cor.  xii  9).  Only  we  must 
keep  up  unbroken  our  communion  with  him,  for 
the  moment  we  lose  sight  of  him  we  become  per- 
fectly impotent.  Step  by  step,  as  we  "  run  the 
race  set  before  us,"  we  must  keep  ever  "  looking 
unto  Jesus;"  and  this  look  of  £edth  shall  do  for 
us  what  no  effort  of  our  own  could  ever  do ;  it 
shall  gird  us  with  his  strength ;  and,  like  Paul, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  when  we  ai*e  thus 
weak  we  are  truly  strong.  And  oh,  how  strong 
he  can  make  the  very  weakest !  Difficulties  be- 
come nothing,  and  enemies  he  can  make  less  than 
nothing.  There  is,  indeed,  no  created  force  in 
the  universe  greater  than  a  feeble  human  soul 
that  in  simple  faith  yields  up  itself  wholly  to  its 
Saviour  as  the  mere  instrument  of  liis  mighty 
power.  And  then,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  help,  all 
true  service  is  easv,  for  the  blessed  fervour  of  soul 
which  he  imparts  does  not  exhaust  us.  As  in 
the  bush  on  Horeb,  God's  fire  may  burn  in  us 
with  brightest  lustre,  but  the  bush  itself  is  not 
thereby  consumed.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  brings 
not  only  flame  but  also  fuel,  and  we  at  best  are 
noihing  more  than  the  lowly  vessels  in  which  he 
manifests  his  heavenly  light 

And  how  easy  is  devoted  living  with  its  abun 
dant  service  to  a  heart  on  fire  with  heavenly  love. 
A  spectator  may  fancy  it  full  of  bitter  hardship 
and  self-denial ;  but  on  the  neck  of  love  Christ's 
yoke  lies,  oh,  how  easy !  and  his  burden  is,  oh, 
how  light!  "The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our 
strength;"  and  joy  and  love  make  labour  light, 
and  suffering  easy.     Since  this  little  paper  was 
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commenced,  I  have  seen  a  man  attempt  to  drag 
a  waggon  into  a  shed  opposite  my  window. 
With  diflBculty  he  starts  it ;  it  slowly  moves  for- 
ward ;  the  wheel  strikes  on  a  little  stone,  and  the 
waggon,  stands  still.  Its  feeble  impetus  barely 
sufficed  for  easy  motion ;  but  there  was  no  reserve 
to  overcome  obstructions.  Now,  had  that  man 
been  dragging  the  waggon  down  a  hill,  and  had 
he  once  got  it  into  rapid  motion,  it  would  have 
pushed  him  forward,  and  leapt  like  a  living  thing 
over  any  little  hindrance  in  its  way.  So  is  it 
with  a  lively  compared  with  a  feeble  Christian. 
A  languid  soul  barely  moves  on  a  smooth  road ; 
but  a  very  little  stone  indeed  brings  him  to  a 
stand  stilL  His  spiritual  vigour  is  so  low  that 
if  it  were  to  fall  any  lower  it  would  die.  Now 
it  is  tliis  miserable  weakness  that  creates  its  own 
difficulties.  He  drags  his  religion  behind  him 
like  a  heavy  dead  weight;  whereas  it  ought  to,be 
a  living  mighty  power,  and,  by  its  impulse,  push 
him  on  before  it.  Then  would  his  difficulties  all 
vanish,  for  difficulties  generally  are  but  the  fruits 
of  feeble  faith.  As  the  old  proverb  says,  "  Flics 
come  not  near  a  boiling  pot,''  so  neither  do  the 
swarms  of  annoyances  which  affiict  the  lukewarm, 
come  near  to  a  soul  which  in  its  fervour  works 
with  zeal,  and  "  cannot  but." 

My  believing  reader,  let  us  remember  that  all 
Grod's  children  are  also  his  servants.  You  and  I 
then  have  "a  lowly  work  of  love  to  do."  We 
have  some  special  service,  some  little  sphere  so 
peculiarly  our  own  that  we  shall  have  to  give  ac- 
count about  it  as  being  its  only  occupants.  None 
can  look  after  it  like  ourselves ;  none  are  charged 
to  look  after  it  but  ourselves.  Where  is  iti 
What  is  it  ]  Have  we  asked  the  Lord  about  it  ] 
It  is  an  awfully  solemn  thing  to  have  entrusted 
to  us  what  concerns  the  Lord's  glory,  and  the 
everlasting  blessing  of  precious  souls.  Oh,  to  be 
jvdequately  alive  to  this !  Oh,  to  be  constantly  so 
filled  with  the  Spirit  that  we  shall  not  only  know 
our  place  of  special  service,  but  shall  be  con- 
strained by  love  to  give  ourselves  to  it  as  those 
that  "  cannot  but"  Unless  we  experience  this 
in  some  degree,  what  reason  can  we  have  for  con- 
cluding that  we  are  tnily  bom  again?  Most 
weighty  are  the  words  of  M*Cheyne : — "  You  are 
greatly  mistaken  if  you  think  that  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian is  merely  to  have  certain  views  and  convic- 


tions, and  spiritnal  delights.  This  is  all  weU; 
but  if  it  leads  not  to  a  devoted  life,  I  fear  it  i&all 
a  delusion."  And  what  is  a  devotec^life  t  Ask 
Gethsemane,  ask  Calvary;  nay,  "ask  deathbeds, 
they  can  telL"  "  Oh,  brother,  brother,"  criedthe 
dying  Legh  Hichmond,  "  none  of  us  is  more  than 
half  awake."  But  why  speak  of  the  awful 
solemnities  of  a  dying  hour)  Are  they  a  whit 
more  awfiil  than  the  solemnities  of  the  preaent 
living  hour?  It  is  God's  most  holy  presence 
fully  realized  at  death  that  makes  it  so  solemn. 
Let  us  realize  that  presence  fully  now,  and  itshjdl 
invest  the  present  moment  with  all  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  life's  last  hour. 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  halters !  They  are  attempt- 
ing the  utterly  impossible  (I  Kings  zviiL  21; 
Matt.  vi.  24).  Their  difficulties  are  far  more  thin 
those  of  the  devoted  Christian,  while  ihej  IcDoir 
nothing  of  his  joys.  And  then  their  misenhle 
life  of  compromise,  and  doubt,  and  trouble  ends 
— in  what  ?  It  is  not  man's  zeal  that  we  plead 
for;  it  is  God's.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
will  perform  all  that  he  has  promised  (Jb/l,  ix.  1)- 
But  this  zeal  seeks  human  hearts  to  which  itnuj 
communicate  its  fire,  and  human  organs  throogh 
which  it  may  expend  its  energy.  Oh,  let  us  yield 
ourselves  up  wholly  to  its  heavenly  fervour.  It- 
is  the  service  of  such  servants  that  Gkxi  blesses, 
for  it  is  his  own  working.  Men,  on  the  oa^ 
hand,  *'  cannot  but"  hear,  when  Ihey  meet  witli 
men  who,  on  the  other  hand,  **  caotiot  but''  speak. 
It  is  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  one  that  kindles 
a  flame  in  the  heart  of  the  other. 

Brothers,  sisters,  servants  of  the  hvitig  (h^ 
let  lis  seek  **  to  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray- 
Let  us  run,  wrestle,  fight  as  they  should  who  ar* 
struggling  for  a  heavenly  crown.      How  moc^ 
time  have  we  lost  in  the  past.     Let  us  seek  t^ 
redeem  it    The  future  may  to  us  be  very,  ^recy 
short.     Then,  as  Wesley  says,  "  The  man  th^* 
may  die  to-morrow  should  live  to-day."    Look^ 
the  zeal  of  Satan's  servants,  and  contrast  it  wi^ 
ours.     Look  at  the  myriads  of  lives  daily  offer^ 
up  in  unholy  martyrdom  on  the  devil's  altars  <^ 
sensuality  and  covetousness,  while  there  are  ^ 
few  laid  in  love  upon  Gkxl's  altar.     Look  e^ 
ciaUy  at  Jesus,  and  keep  looking  till  the  fi^^ 
bum  within  thee.     Think  of  his  coming  aod  tit 
to  realize  what  shall  be  thy  feelings  when  he  8^ 
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0  thee  about  thy  stewardship.  Enter  into 
— tiiy  faith  can  enter  (Heb.  x.  19) ;  peer 
II — tSy  faith  can  pierce  it     Dwell  on  the 

horrors  of  Gethsemane  and  of  Calvary; 
in  with  a  heart  glowing  with  the  meek  and 

1  fervour  of  heavenly  love,  go  forward  to 
earnest  life  work,  and  to  do  it  as  one  who 
t  but" 

"  How  strong  U  heavenly  love! 
Stronger  than  aught  below ; 


Though  wide  and  wild  my  paailons  rore, 

I  will  not  let  him  go! 
What  though  I  tee  him  not, 

I  feel  the  ardonr  bam. 
He  hath  for  me  the  Tlotory  wroagbt, 

I  loTo  him  in  return. 

How  iweet  Is  heavenl/  lore ! 

'Tis  all  In  all  to  me : 
I  muse  on  him  in  field  or  grorc. 

Or  wandering  on  the  sea ; 
I  walk  with  Jesus  here, 

Not  lonely  though  alone. 
Till  in  his  mansions  I  appear. 

And  know  as  I  am  known." 


I 
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MISSIONABT   ETENINOS   AT   HOME. 

NO.  XX.-— SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS— C07UinH€iL 


OW,  mamma,"  said  Anne,  "you  will 
surely  give  us  some  good  news  about 
those  poor  South  Sea  missionaries. 
Surely  they  deserved  success,  if  we 
may  say  that  of  any  one,  after  twelve 
years'  patient  laboiu:  without  it." 

"Where  did  we  leave  them  last 
Sabbath  ?" 

y  were  all  forsaking  Tahiti,  and  most  of  them 
5  to  New  South  Wales.  I  hope  they  were  kindly 
.  there." 

y  kindly,  and  the  governor  invited  them  to 
s  teachers  in  the  colony.  This  in  some  degree 
and  comforted  them,  but  still  they  must  have 
itly  depressed,  knowing  well  also  what  deep  dis< 
ment  would  be  felt  in  England  at  what  appeared 
a  termination  of  the  work  which  had  begun  so 
'.  And  indeed  we  are  told  that  the  enemies  of 
3  *  became  bold  in  denoimcing  the  enterprise  as 
project  of  extravagance  and  folly,  and  stamping 
s  projectors  and  conductors  the  impress  of  the 
fanaticism.  Even  those  who,  though  they  had 
idemned  the  scheme  as  altogether  visionary, 
iheld  their  sanction  and  their  aid,  now  pointed 
eaerted  field  as  a  demonstration  of  the  sound- 
'heir  judgment,  and  an  explanation  of  their  con- 

V  many  lessons  we  are  constantly  receiving,"  said 
iipbell,  "  to  *  judge  nothing  before  the  time,'  and 
of  being  too  soon  either  over  confident  or  de- 
g,  but  wait  patiently  till  we  see  *  the  end  of  the 

n  sure,"  said  George,  "  it  was  not  too  soon  to  be 

^'n^  about  Tahiti,  when  twelve  years  of  labour 

n  all  in  vain." 

it  appeared  then,  and  yet  it  was  after  all  but 

k  hour  of  night  before  the  morning." 

3n  do  tell  us  something  bright  now,  mamma." 

9  missionaries  while  at  Port  Jackson  were  en- 

d  not  to  give  up  hope,  by  the  letters  they  re- 


ceived from  Pomare,  whom  you  may  remernW  they  had 
taught  to  write.  In  the  days  of  adversity  and  exile  ]ie 
seemed  led  to  think  seriously  of  those  truths  which  he 
had  heard  carelessly  in  the  time  of  prosperity,  and  to 
feel  the  uselessness  of  those  idols  whom  he  had  formerly 
trusted.  He  now  entreated  the  missionaries  to  return 
to  him,  and  this  they  gladly  agreed  to.  So,  in  the 
antumn  of  ISll,  they  resumed  their  labours,  not  in 
Tahiti,  but  in  Eimeo,  where  Pomare  was." 

"WhcreisEiraeo?" 

"  It  is  one  of  those  dots  on  the  map,  about  twelve 
miles  west  from  Tahiti.  But  although  so  small  on  a 
map  of  this  scale,  it  is  in  fact  a  beautiful  island,  twenty- 
five  miles  round,  with  fine  moun^in  scenery,  and  several 
good  harbours  within  the  coral  reef." 

"  Pomare  would  receive  the  missionaries  well  ?" 

"  He  w^ioomed  them  most  joyfully,  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  them,  reading,  writing,  and  making  in- 
quiries as  to  reUgion.  Some  of  the  natives  also  seemed 
favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity,  and  altogether 
things  looked  brighter.  But  new  sore  trials  were  now- 
sent  to  the  mission  family.  During  the  summer  of  1812, 
within  two  months,  Mrs.  Henry,  Mrs.  Davies,  and  Mrs. 
Hayward,  all  died,  and  we  can  imagine  the  overwhelm- 
ing distress  of  their  afflicted  husbands,  left  thus  desolate 
with  their  yoimg  children  in  a  heathen  land." 

"Oh,"  said  Anne,  "how  very  sad!  I  think  they 
must  have  felt  as  if  God  was  really  against  them,  and 
that  He  could  not  mean  to  bless  their  work  in  the  place 
where  He  was  sending  so  many  sorrows." 

"  They  might  have  been  thus  tempted,  for  our  great 
enemy  is  always  trying  to  discourage  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, and  get  them  to  think  it  hopeless  and  useless  to 
go  on  in  their  labours  for  the  good  of  others.  But  at 
this  very  time  the  long  hoped  for  blessing  was  granted 
from  the  Lord,  and  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  the  moumeis' 
hearts  were  made  glad,  and  their  faith  rewarded,  by  re- 
ceiving the  answer  to  many  prayers.  Pomare  came  to 
them,  openly  declaring  himself  a  believer  in  Jesus,  and 
asking  for  bi^tism." 
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"Delightful!"  exclaimed  George.  *^  The  king /irsty 
that  was  a  new  thing." 

"  YeSy  it  was  very  reniarkahle ;  and  he  told  that  this 
was  no  sudden  feeling,  but  the  result  of  long  considera- 
tion and  convictions^  and  that  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  persuade  some  neighbouring  chiefs  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, hut  added,  '  If  no  one  else  would  hear  us,  or 
embrace  oiu:  religion,  he  would,  as  he  desired  to  be 
happy  after  death,  and  to  be  saved  in  the  judgment- 
day.'  " 

"  Then  was  he  baptized  at  once  ?" 

^^  No,  he  wa^told  tbat  all  candidates  for  baptism  from 
among  tlie  heathen  must  for  some  time  be  tried  and 
tested,  and  thoroughly  instnicted  in  the  things  of  (jk>d. 
To  this  probation  he  cheerfully  submitted,  but  insisted 
(>n  beginning  at  once  to  build  a  place  of  worship  in  Eimeo. 
8(»on  after  this,  his  friends  in  Tahiti  urged  his  return 
tliere,  as  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  regaining  his 
authority.  He  went,  and  his  Christian  teachers  felt 
much  anxiety,  lest  his  religious  impressions  should  be 
lost  under  the  ^  briers  and  thorns '  of  worldly  cares  and 
old  temptations.  But  his  letters  to  them  were  very 
satisfactory,  especially  as  he  expressed  much  sense  of 
past  sinfulness.  Here  are  some  extracts  (translated), 
'  May  the  anger  of  Jehovah  be  appeased  towards  me, 
who  am  a  wicked  man,  guilty  of  accumulated  crimes,  of 
regardlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and  of  an 
obstinate  perseverance  in  wickedness.  May  Jehovah 
give  me  his  good  Spirit  to  sanctify  my  heart,  that  I  may 
love  what  is  good,  and  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  put 
away  all  evil  customs,  and  become  one  of  his  people,  and 
be  saved,  through  Jesuf  Christ,  our  only  Saviour.'  *  I 
continue  to  pray  to  God  without  ceasing.  Regardless 
of  other  things,  I  am  concerned  only  that  my  soul  may 
be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ. ...  I  venture  with  my  evil 
deeds  to  Jesus  Christ,  though  I  am  nof  equalled  in 
wickedness,  not  equalled  in  guilt,  not  equalled  in  ob- 
stinate disobedience  and  rejection  of  the  truth,  hoping 
that  this  very  wicked  man  may  be  saved  by  Jehovah 
Jesus  Christ.' " 

"  These  are  wonderful  expressions,"  said  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, "  as  coming  from  a  heathen  king,  and  one  who  iiiul 
so  lately  been  under  the  influence  of  idolatry  s(»  abomin- 
able as  that  of  Tahiti  Such  good  news  must  have 
cheered  the  hearts  of  friends  in  England  agaiu." 

'*  Yes,  and  it  was  felt  remarkable  that  just  before  the 
news  came  there  had  been  much  special  prayer  at  home 
for  the  conversion  of  Pomare." 

George  asked  if  none  of  the  missionaries  had  gone 
with  the  king  to  Tahiti  ? 

"It  was  not  thought  prudent  then,  as  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a  bloody  war  before  affairs  could 
be  settled.  They  remained  at  Eimeo  for  a  time,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  good  beginning  among 
the  natives  there.  Reports  soon  came  from  Tahiti  that 
many  persons  in  the  island  were  feeling  the  vanity  of 
idolatry,  and  even  that  some  were  in  secret  worshipping 
the  true  God.    So,  in  June  1813,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 


Ilayward  went  over  from  Eimeo  to  ascertain'  the  rati 
state  of  matters.  They  did  not  go  where  Pomaie  wai, 
but  to  a  different  district,  and  were  at  once  assured  tbat 
the  reports  they  had  heard  were  well  founded.  Next 
morning,  as  the  house  where  they  lodged  was  small  and 
crowded,  they  retu*ed  into  a  neighbouring  wood  for 
meditation  and  prayer.  While  Mr.  Scott  was  thus  en- 
gaged, he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  voice  among  the  trees 
not  far  off*,  as  of  some  person  speaking  very  solemnlj 
and  earnestly.  He  stole  gently  towards  the  sound,  aod 
oh !  we  may  imagine  his  delight,  when  he  distinctly 
heard,  in  the  native  language,  the  words  of  eaneit 
prayer,  addressed  not  to  idols  but  to  the  living  and  tme 
Goq!" 

"  Oh,  that  was  delightful !    What  did  he  do  ?" 

"  He  could  scarcely  keep  from  rushing  forward  to 
clasp  the  supplicant  in  his  arms.  But  he  restnined 
himself,  only  weeping  tears  of  joy,  until  the  native 
had  ended  his  prayer  and  retired,  and  then,  koeding 
down,  the  missionary  poured  forth  Ids  own  tbanbr 
givings  to  the  Hearer  of  prayer  for  this  unlooked-for 
happiness." 

"  Did  they  find  out  who  the  praying  man  was!" 

"  Yes,  his  name  was  Oito,  and  he  had  lived  some  tiio^ 
in  their  family  at  MatavaL  They  had  sup^iosed  that  ^U- 
their  endeavours  to  instruct  him  had  been  useless.  Bo^*^ 
the  good  seed  had  sprung  up  at  last,  and  he  and  mM^ 
others  were  now  agreed  together  to  refrain  from  id^^ 
worship,  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  pray  to  the  Chri-^ 
tian's  God.  This  good  news  was  immediately  irritt^^ 
to  the  brethren  at  Eimeo,  and  long  years  after, 
Nott  would  still  speak  with  strong  emotion  of 
feelings  when  that  letter  was  received." 

"Did  the  missionaries  remain  in  Tahiti,  and 
did  they  find  Pomare  ?" 

"  They  found  Jiim  openly  endeavouring  to  penua^^ 
the  ])eople  to  cast  away  the  idols ;  but  yet  his  sitoatii^^ 
and  temptations  were  such  as  to  make  them  v 
in  regard  to  his  own  spiritual  state.  They  soon 
turned  to  Eimeo,  taking  with  them  Oito  and  his 
And  on  July  25th,  at  the  close  of  a  prayer-meeting) 
missionaries  said  that  next  evening  they  requested 
all  who  were  sincerely  desiring  to  give  up  idob 
worship  Jesus  would  come  forward  and  have 
written  down,  in  order  to  receive  special  attention  apO" 
instruction." 

"  Mamma,  how  anxious  they  would  be  to  see  viK> 
would  come  forward ! " 

"  At  the  appomted  time  about  forty  nativei  "fot 
assembled,  and  thurty-one  of  these  cheerfully  gave  in 
their  names.  Others  soon  after  joined,  so  that  ia  Sep* 
tember  there  were  forty-two  acknowledged  inquiieA 
Now  the  servants  of  Christ  were  truly  aUe  to  'thank 
God  and  take  courage.'  One  of  the  inqoiren  vsi  a 
young  chief  from  the  island  of  Huahine,  then  im^ 
Eimeo.  He  had  been  taught  to  see  the  folly  at  idtkti! 
by  the  representations  of  Pomare,  and  now  dennd  to 
learn  more  from  the  misaioaarieB.    Bis  fatlier  wm  Ai 
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if  of  Eimeo,  and  became  in  the  end  a  true  Christian. 
i  a  still  more  important  convert  was  Patii,  priest  of 
idol  temple  near  the  mission  house.  One  evening 
asaored  Mr.  Nott  that  next  day  he  intended  pub- 
f  to  bam  all  the  idols  under  his  care.  Mr.  Nott  was 
inished.  '  I  fear/  he  said, '  you  are  jesting  with  me, 
i  stating  what  you  think  we  wish,  rather  than  what 
1  intend.  I  can  scarcely  allow  myself  to  believe 
It  you  say.*  'Don*t  be  unbelieving/  replied  Patii; 
lit  till  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  see.'  So  next  day 
I  missionaries  and  their  followers,  about  fifty  in  all, 
it  to  the  spot  where  Patii  had  appointed  them,  with 
lings  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  agitation.  Patii 
ped  them  to  collect  a  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  pile 
ogether  on  the  beach,  near  the  large  temple.  Mean- 
He  the  report  of  his  intentions  had  spread  through 
island,  and  the  people  assembled  in  multitudes." 
'  Oh,  surely  the  Christians  would  be  in  great  dan- 


»» 


'They  doubtless  were,  and  knew  it,  and  felt  that 
i  alone  oould  protect  them.  Patii  himself  must  have 
n  a  man  of  no  ordinary  courage  and  strength  of 
JBcter.  He  came  forward,  a  short  time  before  sun- 
.  and  ordered  his  assistants  to  light  the  pile  of  wood. 
in  going  into  the  temple,  he  brought  out  the  sacred 
s  (small,  rude,  wooden  figures,  surmounted  with 
feathers),  and  stripping  off  their  ornaments,  threw 
Q  one  by  one  into  the  flames,  pronouncing  their 
ee,  and  calling  upon  the  spectators  to  witness  how 
>1«  they  were  even  to  help  themselves.  They  were, 
ourse,  quickly  consumed ;  and  then,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
&a,  *  the  flames  became  extinct,  and  the  sun,  which 
never  before  shed  his  rays  upon  such  a  scene  in 
e  islands,  cast  his  Ust  beams,  as  he  sank  behind  the 
^m  wave,  upon  the  expiring  embers  of  that  fire, 
'H  had  already  mingled  with  the  earth  upon  which 
Vi  been  kindled  the  ashes  of  the  once  obeyed  and 
^ed  idols  of  Eimeo.'" 
^ut  what  did  the  heathens  do  ?" 
Qod  in  his  good  providence  wonderfully  restrained 
m  firom  any  open  outbreak  of  violence  at  this  im- 
tant  crisis.  They  looked  on  in  amazement,  and 
^Mij  expected  that  the  gods  would  soon  avenge 
anselves  by  some  extraordinary  judgments  upon 
sir  audacious  enemies.  But  Patii  became  a  true 
liever  in  Christ;  and  others,  both  in  Eimeo  and 
thiti,  were  emboldened  by  his  example  to  bum  the 
>Is  and  demolish  their  temples.  The  missionaries  now 
ited  the  islands  near,  and  were  well  received  every- 
ere.  They  also  worked  with  new  spirit  at  translat- 
;  the  Scriptures,  and  preparing  other  books  for  their 
}Ub.  Already  the  school  in  Eimeo  was  attended  by 
>  hundred  scholars.  At  the  end  of  1814  it  was 
ieved  that  among  the  islands  between  four  hundred 
I  five  hundred  persons  had  given  up  the  worship  of 
\a.  And  one  delightful  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
pie  began  to  appear.  The  women  used  to  be  treated 
loite  inferior  beings,  and  were  not  even  allowed  to 


eat  the  same  food  as  their  husbands  and  fathers,  nor  to 
cook  at  the  same  fire,  or  eat  at  the  same  table." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Tommy,  "  could  you  not  dine  beside 
us  in  Tahiti?" 

''Not  if  we  had  been  a  heathen  family  there.  I 
must  have  taken  my  breakfiist  and  dinner  in  some  little 
out-house  by  myself." 

*'0h,  mamma,  we  would  have  come  beside  you!" 
said  both  the  littJe  children,  drawing  close  to  her  side. 

"  Well,  my  dears,  the  poor  heathen  women  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  had  to  bear  many  things  much  worse  than 
this.  Now,  however,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  the 
Bure  Atua,  or  'praying  people,*  as  the  natives  were 
called  who  wished  to  be  Christians,  began  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  teachers,  and  to  live  happily  togetlier 
in  fiunilies,  men  and  women  sitting  down  together  to 
their  cheerful  meals." 

"  And  they  would  not  kill  the  babies  any  more  7 " 

"  Oh  no,  that  was  another  delightful  change  rs  the 
dear  little  babies  were  welcomed  and  taken  good  care 
of.* 

"  But  was  there  no  persecution,"  asked  Qeorge,  ^'  from 
the  idolaters?" 

"  Yes,  we  are  told  that  many  had  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
worldly  things,  and  even  had  their  lives  in  danger,  for 
the  sake  of  the  gospel  But  still  persecution  was  never 
in  Tahiti  like  that  of  Madagascar:  I  suppose  partly 
because  Pomare  so  openly  favoured  Christianity.  I 
have  only  read  of  one  actual  martyr  in  Tahiti,  a  fine 
young  man,  who  was  banished  from  his  father's  house 
on  account  of  his  religion,  and  at  last  was  murdered, 
and  his  body  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  idols.** 
.  "  Now  tell  us  if  Pomare  got  back  his  power  in  Ta- 
hiti.** 

"  He  was  at  Eimeo  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  and  the 
Christian  party  were  then  very  anxious,  knowing  that 
the  idolaters  were  plotting  idl  kinds  of  schemes  to 
destroy  them.  The  missionaries  appointed  July  14  as 
a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  to  Qod  for  guidance 
and  protection.  Soon  after,  the  heathens  in  Tahiti 
invited  Pomare  and  other  refugees  to  return,  proposing 
conditions  of  peace  ;  and  this  was  agreed  to,  though  not 
without  suspicion.  On  November  12,  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, Pomare  and  the  native  Christians  were  assembled 
for  divine  worship  as  usual,  when  an  alarm  of  war  was 
raised,  and  a  large  body  of  armed  heathens,  bearing  the 
flags  of  the  idols,  were  seen  approaching.** 

"  Oh,  what  would  the  Christians  do  ?  They  would 
have  no  arms  in  church.** 

"  Many  had  taken  weapons  with  them,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries* advice,  always  feeling  their  position  one  of 
danger.  Others  were  about  to  hasten  to  their  tents, 
when  Pomare  rose,  and  said  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
must  not  be  forsaken  on  account  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  So  they  sang  a  hymn,  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  joined  in  prayer;  and  then  all  left  the 
place  to  prepare  for  battle.  It  was,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  the  most  eventful  day  in  the  history  of 
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Tahiti)  when  the  question  seemed  about  to  be  decided 
whether  the  cause  of  Christ  or  of  Satan  should  prevail. 
The  conflict  was  long  and  severe;  but  in  the  end  God 
gave  his  people  victory,  and  at  evening  Pomare  and 
the  other  Christian  chiefs  called  their  soldiers  together 
to  return  thanks  and  praise.  And  they  were  strictly 
charged  not  cruelly  to  pursue  the  vanquished,  nor 
mangle  the  slain,  nor  plunder  the  villages  and  murder 
the  women  and  children,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  in 
former  wars.  This  clemency,  more  than  anything  else, 
appeared  to  surprise  the  islanders,  and  gave  them  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  new  religion.  The  idol  temples 
were  demolished,  and  the  gods  destroyed ;  but  free 
pardon  was  offered  to  all  persons  who  desired  to  return 
to  their  king,  and  in  a  short  time  Pomare  was  again 
the  ruler  of  his  beautiful  Tahiti,  over  a  people  who 
were  giving  up  idolatry  and  all  its  abominations,  and 
ready  to  welcome  the  gospel,  with  its  attendant  bless- 
ings." 

"  Oh,  what  a  delightful  cliangc ! " 

"Delightful  indeed;  such  as  filled  with  joy  and 
praise  the  heart  of  every  Christian  wlio  heard  of  it, 
and  must  have  caused  new  joy  *  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God,*  and  to  the  spirits  of  holy  men  in  heaven, 
if  theif  know  what  passes  here  on  earth.  T  must  read 
to  you  a  pass^e  from  Mr.  Ellis  :— 

" '  The  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, possessed  by  many  of  the  new  converts,  was 
doubtless  but  imperfect,  their  acquaintance  with  the 
will  of  God  but  partial,  and  probably  on  many  points 
at  first  erroneous ;  but  still  there  was  a  warmth  of 
feeling,  an  undisguised  sincerity,  and  an  ardour  of 
desire,  that  has  never  been  exceeded.  Aged  chiefs,  and 
priests,  and  hardy  warriors,  with  their  spelling-books 
in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting,  hour  after  hour, 
on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of 
some  smiling  boy  or  girl,  from  whom  they  were  now 
thankful  to  be  taught  the  use  of  letters.  Others  might 
often  be  seen  employed  in  pulling  down  the  houses  of 
their  idols,  and  erecting  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  working  in  happy  companionship  and 
harmony  with  those  whom  they  met  so  recently  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Their  Sabbaths  must  have  presented 
spectacles  on  which  angels  might  look  down  with 
joy.  Crowds,  who  never  before  had  attended  any 
worship  but  that  of  their  demon  gods,  might  now  be 
seen  repairing  to  the  rustic  lowly  temple  erected  for 
Jehovah's  praise,  and  amidst  their  throng,  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  who  never  were  before 
allowed  to  join  the  other  sex  in  any  acts  of  worship. 

It  is  true  there  was  then  no  missionary  to  preach 

the  gospel  to  them,  or  to  lead  their  public  service ;  yet 
it  was  performed  with  earnestness,  propriety,  and  devo- 
tional feeling.  The  more  intelligent  among  the  natives, 
who  had  been  longest  under  instruction  at  Eimeo, 
usually  presided.  They  sung  a  hymn;  a  portion  of 
their  Scripture  history,  which  was  entirely  composed 
of  Scriptore  extracts,  was  read;  and  prayer,  in  sim- 


plicity of  language  but  sincerity  of  heart,  was  offered 
up  to  God.  Those  who  had  not  printed  books,  wrote 
out  portions  of  Scripture  for  these  occasioiiB,  and  some- 
times also  the  prayers  they  used.' 

"  Pomare  wrote  out  a  prayer  of  this  kind,  to  be  used 
in  public  worship,  which  Mr.  Nott  got  a  coipj  <^  and 
translated.    Here  it  is  :— 

"  *  Jehovah,  thou  God  of  our  salvation,  hear  our 
prayers!  pardon  then  our  sins,  and  save  our  soak. 
Our  sins  are  great,  and  more  in  number  than  the  fishes 
in  the  sea;  and  our  obstinacy  has  been  very  great,  aod 
without  parallel.  Turn  thou  us  to  thyself,  and  &aik 
us  to  cast  off  every  evil  way.  Lead  us  to  Jesus  Ghiist, 
and  let  our  sins  be  cleansed  in  his  blood.  Grant  as  tbj 
good  Spirit  to  be  our  sanctifier.  Save  us  from  hypo- 
crisy. Suffer  us  not  to  come  to  thine  house  with  care- 
lessness, and  return  to  our  own  houses  and  commit  sin. 
Unless  thou  have  mercy  upon  us,  we  perish.  Unles 
thou  save  us — unless  we  are  prepared  and  made  meet 
for  thy  habitation  in  heaven— we  are  banished  to  the 
fire;  we  die.  But  let  us  not  be  banished  to  that  nn- 
known  world  of  fire.  Save  thou  us  through  Jesus 
Christ  thy  Son,  the  Prince  of  Life ;  yea,  let  us  obtain 
salvation  through  him.  Bless  all  the  inhabitanti  of 
these  islands,  all  the  families  thereof  Let  every  one 
stretch  out  his  hands  unto  God  and  say,  Lord,  save  me! 
Lord,  save  me !  Let  aU  these  islands— Tahiti,  with  all 
the  people  of  Moorea,  and  of  Huahine,  and  of  Raiatea, 
and  of  the  little  islands  around— partake  of  thy  sahra* 
tion.  Bless  Britain,  and  every  country  in  the  worii 
Let  thy  word  grow  with  speed  in  the  world,  so  as  to 
exceed  the  progress  of  evil.  Be  merciful  to  us  and  bless 
us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen.' " 

"  How  very  interesting  I "  said  Mr.  Campbell.  **  Hoi 
truly  the  language  of  real  prayer  is  the  same  in  eveij 
land;  and  how  marvellously  does  the  gospel  of  salta- 
tion through  Christ  suit  the  case  of  siimers  in  ereiy 
clime,  every  nation !" 

^*  An  interesting  letter  from  Pomare  at  this  time  has 
also  been  preserved,  sent  to  the  missionaries  at  Smeo, 
along  with  the  idols  which  had  been  wor^pped  in  bis 
own  family.    He  says :— 

"^  This  is  my  speech  to  you,  my  fnends. 

you  to  send  those  idols  to  Britain,  for  the  Mttriomy 
Society,  that  they  may  know  the  likfinon  of  ttefok 
that  Tahiti  worshipped.  These  were  my  own  idob) 
belonging  to  my  family  from  the  time  of  Turot- 
manahune  even  to  Yaairaatoa;  and  when  he  died,  be 

left  them  with  me That  principal  idol,  tint  hss 

the  red  feathers  of  the  Otun  is  Temcharo— that  ia  bis 
name.  Look  you,  you  may  know  it  by  the  red  fieatlien. 
That  was  Yaairaatoa's  own  god,  and  those  red  IjbiHwi 
were  from  the  ship  of  Lieutenant  Watts  (in  1788).  It 
was  Yaautiatoa  that  set  them  himself  about  tht  idoL 
If  you  think  proper,  you  may  bum  them  all  in  the  fii^ 
or,  if  you  like,  send  them  to  your  oountiy,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  people  of  Europe,  that  thqr  tomj  9ttidi 
their  cariosity,  and  know  Tahiti's  fooUsh  godi.*" 
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"  Then  the  idols,"  jwid  George,  "  would  be  lent  to 

"  Tea,  ftod  are  atlll  preserved,  like  trophies  tAken 
om  a  vanqiiisbed.  enem;.  Tou  may  see  then  some 
Sf,  I  hope,  in  tbe  London  Missionary  tluseum.  Mr. 
lott  and  Mr.  Hajward  now  again  visited  Tahiti,  and 
m  delighted  and  comforted  beyond  measure  by  the 
»te  or  things  among  the  people,  and  the  jojtul  readi- 
en  with  nbich  hundrads  assembled,  tvheraver  they 
eiit,  to  hear  the  word  of  Ood." 

"  Did  they  begin  then  to  Itaptize  the  converts  ?" 

"  Not  yet;  indeed  not  for  a  year  or  two  atternords. 
"erfaaps  they  erred  on  the  aide  of  over  caution,  but  they 
'ere  greatly  afr^d  of  trusting  too  much  to  excitement 
ffeelingand  outward  professions,  and  thus  the  cause 
f  Oirist  being  injured  by  the  falling  back  of  those  who 
'He  not  tnlly  'rooted  and  grouniied'  in  the  faith, 
lie  conduct  of  Pomare,  especially,  was  sometimes  so 
leoosiatent,  tiiat  the  missionaries  dared  not  yet  ven- 
are  to  baptize  him.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  '  this 
elaj  did  not  arise  from  any  doubts  iu  the  minds  of  the 
uasionarieB  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  itself,  the 
loper  subjects  of  it,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
e  administered.  On  all  these  points  they  were  agreed, 
t  arose  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  peculisf  in 
Iwir  kind,  local  in  their  influence,  and  such  as  they 
oold  neither  foresee  nor  control' 

"  It  would  talie  too  long  for  me  to  give  many  parti- 
olais  of  this  interesting  period,  and  of  how  the  '  good 
idinga'  spread  to  other  islands  near  Tahitu  But  early 
I  1817  Mr.  Davies  could  irrite  this  summary:  'The 
Bviral  and  change,  which  commenced  in  IS13-I4,  has 
mtinued  and  increased  in  1815-16-17,  so  that  the 
'hole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  Tapuamanu, 
luahine,  Raiatea,  Taha,  Botabora,  nud  Mama,  have 


ranonnced  idolatry  enthelj.  The  gods,  altars,  and 
temples  are  utteriy  destroyed.  The  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  Inftnticide  are  altogether 
abolished.  The  worship  of  the  true  Ood  and  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  are  general  throughout  all  the 
above  islands.  In  Tahiti  there  are  sixty-six  chajtels 
built,  and  in  Bimeo  sixteen.  The  people  assemble  fbr 
worship  ttirice  every  Sabbath,  and  on  every  Wednesday 
evening.  The  Lord's  day  is  strictly  observed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  isUnds.  Private  and  family  prayer 
are  general  among  the  people.  About  four  thousand 
persons  have  learned  to  spell  and  read,  and  many  to 
write.    The  change  far  exceeds  all  our  expectations.' " 

"  How  happj  Christians  in  England  would  be,  nhen 
they  heard  such  good  news  l" 

"  Yes,  every  Christian  heart  which  heard  of  it  was 
made  glad ;  and  in  1SI7  the  missionaries  in  Eimeo  were 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  new  fellow- 
labourers,  an\oag  wh#m  were  Mr.  Ellis,  whose  valuable 
books  on  Polynesia  and  Mad^ascar  have  since  then 
made  his  name  so  well  known,  and  also  another  eminent 
missionary,  whom  I  once  mentioned  to  you  as  a  young 
friend  of  Mr.  Moffat's." 

"I  recollect,"  said  Oeorge— "John  Williams.  He 
sud  Moffat  were  thought  too  young  to  be  trusted  to- 
gether." 

"  Yes ;  and  while  Moffat  was  toiling  in  seemii^y 
hopeless  labour  among  the  stupid  Bechuanas,  Wil- 
liams was  joyfully  reaping  the  first  spiritual  harvest  in 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  South." 

"  Yoii  must  tell  lis  more  about  him,  mamma." 

"  WQlingly,  for  from  that  period  bis  name  is  inse' 
parably  associated  with  the  history  of  Polyneaiaa  missions. 
But  we  must  not  b^n  his  story  till  next  Sabbath  even- 
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WEVEHAI  years  have  passed  away  Bince 
the  agt-ii  Christian,  of  whom  I  am 
giiing  to  speak,  entered  into  rest  At 
the  time  I  became  acquainted  with 
her,  slie  had  already  passed  through 
"  great  tribulation"  on  her  way  to  the 
kiugdoin.  One  after  another  she 
lad  had  to  part  with  her  children,  jnst  as  they 
rere  gronlng  up  to  be  dear  companions  and  com- 
vrters  to  their  mother.  Each  one  of  thena  had 
iven  andeQiable  proof  of  love  to  Jesus;  and  she 
ad  stood  calmly  by  aa  the  silver  cord  was  loosed, 
ad  the  golden  bowl  broken,  for  one  young  voice 
fter  uiotlier  bad  called  to  her  as  the  darkness  of 
)«ath  came  down,  "  Don't  weep  for  me^  mother; 


Jeans  is  with  me.  I  am  only  going  home:"  and 
she  heard,  and  trembled,  and  was  still.  Oh, 
what  makes  us  treoihle  so,  and  wonder,  as  words 
and  songs  of  triumph,  from  pilgrims  gtnng  through 
the  dark  valley,  are  borne  to  onr  ear!  Is  it  not 
that  we  see  but  the  darkness  of  the  valley,  while 
to  them  is  given  a  glimpse  of  the  land  of  light 
beyond;  that  we  see  bat  the  struggle  with  the 
King  of  Terrors,  wh3e  they  feel  tbe  strong  hand 
of  God  bearing  them  up,  and  giving  them  the 
victory  1  BoAe  had  trembled  as  she  knelt,  when 
all  was  over,  by  the  quiet  forms,  and  watched  the 
pale  faces  lose  tbeir  life-weaiied  look,  and  gather 
calmness  and  purity  in  the  deep  sleep  which  "  He 
giveth    unto   his    beloved."      Were    Ih^ — ^her 
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children,  so  young,  so  child-like,  so  much  her  very 
own — really  gone  into  the  palace  of  the  King,  to  see 
His  face,  to  hear  His  voice,  to  kneel  at  His  feet  1 
And  she  still  here,  still  so  earthly,  so  unable  to 
realize  things  unseen  and  eternal,  not  sure  if  she 
were  a  Christian  at  all/  For  this  was  what 
pressed  most  heavily  upon  her.  What  if  she  had 
no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  ?  No  name  among  the 
living  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  gone  nowl 

For  many  years  she  had  been  so  humble,  con- 
sistent, and  devoted  a  Christian,  that  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  her  felt  that  she  was  living  under 
the  power  of  God's  grace.  And  yet  she  went  in 
darkness.  She  was  very  patient,  very  loving,  but 
very  hopeless.  Her  face  wore  a  peculiar  touch- 
ing look  I  can*t  describe.  I^have  only  seen  it  on 
one  or  two  faces.  It  was  the  look  as  of  one  who 
had  walked  through  a  long  darkness  looking  for 
light,  but  behold  obscurity;  and  who  had  now 
given  over  hoping  altogether — at  least,  for  light 
here.  She  "knew  not"  that,  even  for  her,  "His 
going  forth  was  prepared  as  the  morning."  The 
good  Shepherd's  hand  was  guiding  her  safely  on 
through  the  shadows  to  the  far-off  fold. 

But  when  I  became  acquainted  with  lier,  the 
wilderness  journey  was  almost  over.  She  had 
been  taken  ill,  and,  comprehending  in  a  peculiar 
sudden  way,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
hand  for  her,  she  folded  up  her  life-work  and  laid 
it  away,  amd  then  lay  down  to  die. 

With  one  who  had  been  for  years  her  dear 
Christian  friend  and  counsellor,  I  was  admitted  to 
see  her.  It  was  very  solemn.  I  knew  much  of 
her  past  history  and  experience.  *  I  knew  that  one 
who  had  been  all  her  lifetime  in  bondage  through 
fear  of  death,  lay  there  face  to  face  vnlh  death 
— the  thing  she  had  feared  come  unto  her.  No 
room  now  for  hoping  "  I  shall  have  more  faith, 
stronger  hope,  a  something  I  have  not  yet,  before 
I  am  called  to  take  that  awful  leap  off  into  the 
darkness  of  possibilities^  Don't  we  all  feel  this 
more  or  less?  This  sort  of  dim  twilight  of  hope 
serves  us  to  live  by,  and  before  death  comes,  we 
shall  have  another  sort  of  confidence.  How  very 
few  of  us  go  about  our  house  or  our  work  with, 
as  it  were,  an  eye  ever  turning  towards  the  door, 
and  an  ear  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  chariot- 
wheels,  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  we 
may  be  able  to  "  open  unto  him  immediately^  • 


I  knew  that  she  of  whom  I  speak,  had  hoped, 
in  days  gone  by,  that  for  her  a  time  might  ooid« 
of  ^  clear  shining  after  rain,"  before  she  was  called 
to  depart  hence  and  be  no  more.  But  now  her 
time  was  exhausted — her  turn  was  come— the 
Judge  stood  at  the  door — was  she  ready  to  meet 
him? 

It  was  a  fftir  summer  morning,  and  everything 
seemed  to  shine  with  a  peculiar  vividness  of  life 
and  beauty,  as  we  passed  along  the  sunny  streets, 
and  through  the  garden,  and,  finally,  up  to  the 
room  where  the  dying  one  lay.  She  ky  veiy 
still,  and  did  not  notice  us  at  first  Afber  a  few 
minutes  she  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  start,  and 
met  her  friend's  face  bending  over  her.  She  gave 
a  wan  half  smile,  as  sorrow  was  expressed  at  find- 
ing her  so  suddenly  prostrated,  but  gave  bo  id- 
swer  to  any  remark  on  her  evident  weakneaKflad 
suffering.  After  a  moment's  pause  her  fnend 
added : — 

^  But  Ue  has  said,  *  I  will  never  leave  yoa  nor 
forsake  you.'  '  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  at 
evening  time  there  shall  be  light'  '  When  tbou 
passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  ihee 

And  one  verse  after  another  was  quoted,  wiiHe 
the  pale  face  of  the  sufferer  brightened  into  a  sort 
of  hungering  eagerness,  as  if  she  hoped  the  m< 
text  would  bring  the  comfort  the  last  had  ftikd 
to  give.  But  when  we  paused,  the  light  died  oot 
of  her  face,  and  she  whispered  sadly, — 

"  They  are  not  for  me.  It  is  all  dark  ^ 
llefnge  Iws  failed  »w  /  " 

These  were  the  only  words  (and  they  '^^ 
spoken  with  great  difliculty)  on  account  of  w»^* 
ness,  that  she  spoke  while  we  were  ther& 

When  we  stood  by  her  side  again  it  was  e^* 
ing — her  la^t  evening.  The  window  was  open* 
account  of  the  heat,  and  the  sweet  west  wind  bk* 
in  on  her  fcuie.  She  had  seen  the  sm  set  for  tb' 
last  time,  and  the  moon  was  rising  over  theft'' 
off  hills.  And  m  stood  by  her  as  men  t^ 
"  watch  for  the  morning."  The  hours  were  ts^ 
bered;  the  sands  were  running  out  £ui  ^^ 
the  light  coming?  Yes!  Suddenly  a  ehtf^ 
came  over  the  dying  countenance;  a  change >* 
sudden,  so  glorious,  so  unearthly,  I  dare  not  ti]f 
to  describe  it  It  was  like  the  flush  of  life  into* 
dead  face.  She  had  been  unable  -to  raise  herli^ 
from  the  pillow,  now  she  sat  up  without  astf^ 
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wo 


I  the  voice  that  had  been  completely  lost^ 
lear  through  the  room  :— 
as  come  to  me  at  last !    The  blood  of 
ist  has  cleansed  me  from  all  sin !    Oh, 

Lord  with  me;  let  us  exalt  his  name 
And  then,  in  a  clear,  exulting  voice, 
*  the  praises  of  the  Lord.*' 

hours  afterwards  the  moon  shone  as 


» 


brightly  still  into  that  hallowed  room;  but  there 
was  no  more  sound  of  singing,  neither  any  sound 
of  weeping.  The  moonbeams  fell  on  the  face  of 
one  who  had  "  no  more  need  of  the  moon,  neither 
of  the  sun,  to  give  light  unto  her,  for  the  Lord 
Qod  was  imto  her  an  everlasting  light,  and  the 
days  of  her  mourning  were  ended. 

Oetober  IML 


Pours  toitj^  ^ifaiiTig  ^rtar^trs. 


A  MAK  fiOBH  BIIND.^ 


N  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple,  just 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Continental 
churches  in  the  present  day,  a  man  blind 
from  his  birth,  is  sitting,  to  attract  the 
charity  of  the  passers-by.  He  is  one  of 
^  those  over  whom  the  ancient  law  threw 
its  gracious  shield :  '^  Thou  shalt  not  put 
5-block  before  the  blind;**  and  "Cursed  be 
kketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way.'' 
t  blindness  was  extremely  common,  from  the 
'  fine  dust  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  firom 
it  glare  of  the  light,  from  the  night-dews  to 
people  often  exposed  themselves,  and  from 
er  causes.  This  man,  however,  has  not  lost 
he  never  had  it ;  the  crystal  window  of  the 
jver  opened ;  he  was  "  bom  blind."  Light  is 
he  has  never  known  the  sweetness.  For  him 
s  did  never  declare  the  glory  of  Qod,  nor  did 
ent  show  his  handiwork.  His  life  has  been 
)ugh  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He 
¥ell  as  blind,  and  needs  to  beg  his  daily  bread, 
ar  the  Temple,  not  only  because  it  is  a  place 
«,  but  judging  that  the  love  of  man  will  be 
le  same  neighbourhood  with  the  love  of  God, 
bose  who  receive  mercy  will  be  disposed  to 
f.  It  is  his  usual  place.  The  disciples  seem 
is  story,  perhaps  having  heard  it  once  and 
I  his  own  lips;  it  was  short  and  soon  told, 
•m  the  birth."  Judging  from  what  follows, 
regard  him  as  one  who  was  waiting  for  the 
1  of  Israel,  waiting  in  the  dark  for  Him  who 
I  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory 
)le  Israel,— one  of  those  on  whom  the  Sun  of 
ess  should  rise  with  healing  under  his  wings. 
3SUS  passed  by,  he  saw  this  man ;  looked  stead- 
I  him,  as  on  the  widow  of  Kain,  or  ihe  funt- 
ides,  with  that  compassionate,  gracious  look 
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which  the  disciples  knew  so  well ;  seems  to  have  stood 
still  and  looked.  Yo]i  feel  how  calm  the  Lord  is.  It 
was  but  now  that  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him; 
yet  he  is  not  perturbed,  he  has  not  lost  his  strange,  pro- 
foimd  calmness  of  spirit  and  bearing.  There  is  a  mar- 
vellous moral  grandeur  disclosed  throughout  the  previous 
chapters  in  tiie  peace  of  spirit  he  maintains  amid  the 
taunts  and  contradictions  and  insinuations  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  inner  peace  continues  and  makes  itself 
manifest  in  his  pausing  in  such  an  hour  to  regard  this 
blind  beggar.  When  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  going 
down  to  Jericho,  saw  the  poor  bleeding  man  by  the  way- 
side, from  whose  red-lipt  wounds  the  life  blood  was  trick- 
ling in  warm  drops,  they  hurried  past,  probably  excusing 
their  haste  to  their  consciences  by  pleading  that  to  stay 
and  help  him  would  be  to  risk  their  own  lives.  But 
Jesus  stands  still,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  and  hour 
of  danger,  and  regards  this  poor  blind  man  with  his  look 
of  mercy.  Arrested  and  made  attentive  by  their  Mas 
ter^s  look,  the  disciples  inquire,  "  Master,  who  did  sin, 
this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ? "  They 
have  evidently,  as  yet,  no  thought  of  a  cure ;  for  "since 
the  world  b^an  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened 
the  eyes  of  one  bom  blind."  I  do  not^uppose  that  they 
distinctly  and  broadly  contemplated  the  question  how 
his  birth-blindness  could  be  traced  to  sin  committed  by 
himsell  If  it  be  supposed  that  they  did,  then  they 
would  regard  the  blindness  as  an  anticipative  punish- 
ment. To  God*8  eye  the  man's  life  lay  wholly  open  from 
the  beginning;  God  knew  the  man*s  secret  from  before 
his  birth ;  and  his  providence  was  shaped  accordingly. 
There  is  no  ground  for  imputing  to  the  disciples  the  be- 
lief of  a  metempsychosis,  or  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls. 
A  commentator  on  the  chi^)ter  has  imagined  a  conver- 
sation like  this  among  them.  First,  Judas  began,  "  His 
parents  must  have  heavily  sii^ied ;"  then  Thomas  re- 
plied, "Or  God  foresaw  great  sin  in  him ;"  John  adds, 
"  I  know  not  what  to  think ;"  and  Peter  breaks  out  with 
the  question,  "  Master,  who  did  sin  ?"  They  appear  to 
have  had  the  common  notion  (which  the  Book  of  Job 
almost  seems  written  to  correct)  that  such  a  sad  priva- 
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tion  most  be  traced  directly  ap  to  some  special  sin;  that 
it  was  "  ajud^meiUP  They  were  right,  and  they  were 
wrong.  Right,  in  tracing  suffering  back  to  human  sin- 
fulness ;  right,  in  thinking  that  the  sin  of  the  father 
«  comes  oftentimes  in  miseiy  upon  the  head  of  his  off- 
spriog,— God  herem  appealing  to  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  inextinguishable  principles  of  human  nature  to  hold 
men  back  from  sin,  the  love  of  the  parent  to  his  child, 
right  in  all  this ;  but  wrong  in  taking  present  suffering 
as  the  measure  of  individual  sin. 

The  Lord  tells  them  in  reply : ''  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned  nor  his  parents  that  he  should  be  bom  blind ;  but 
that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.*' 
He  does  not,  of  course,  deny  the  sinfulness  of  the  man 
or  his  parents,  nor  does  he  deny  the  connection  between 
his  blindness  and  sinfulness ;  but  only  that  his  blindness 
is  to  be  traced  to  special  sin.  He  tells  them  that  the 
man*s  blindness  has  a  place  in  God's  providential  deal- 
ing with  him ;  is  in  God's  plan  of,  his  life  ;  that  God, 
who  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  might  work  his  won- 
derful works  in  him,  and  make  him  a  living  witness  to 
Jesus  as  the  light  of  the  world.  The  blindness,  there- 
fore, was  not  to  be  viewed  as  punishment,  but  (in  part) 
as  grace.  The  Lord  adds,  giving  intimation  that  he  was 
about  to  do  something  for  the  man,  '*  I  must  work  the 
works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day ;  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  These  words  (watch- 
words for  all  the  faithful)  are  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  natural  day  was  already  declining,  and  the 
darkness  at  hand.  The  standing-point  from  which  they 
are  spoken  is  that  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  for  whom 
death  is  the  termination  of  earthly  service.  The  day  is 
the  period  of  his  life  among  mevkj—made  the  day  by  his 
shining ;  the  night  is  the  closing  of  that  period,— night, 
80  far  as  others  were  concerned,  but  the  beginning  of 
glory  to  him.  He  is  looking  forward  to  his  cnicifixion, 
now  near  at  hand;  and  his  words  are  an  echo  of  the 
Scripture,  "  Whatsoever  thy  band  ftndeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest." 
He  adds  further,  giving  intimation  of  the  kind  of  work 
He  was  about  to  do,  "  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world."  All  names  of  sweetness  and 
beauty  and  glory  are  chosen  to  tell  what  he  is.  He  is 
the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valleys,  the  plant  of 
renown,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing star.  And  he  is  to  each  individual  man  what  is 
fittest  and  most  appropriate.  To  the  woman  at  Jacob's 
well  he  was  the  living  water ;  to  the  sisters  of  Lazarus 
he  was  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  to  this  blind  man 
he  is  the  light  of  the  world.  The  claim  is  a  lofty  one, 
but  how  fully  justified  !  He  made  the  eye,  that  little 
marvellous  chamber  where  the  dead  world  of  matter  and 
man's  immortal  soul  "hold  their  twiUght  interviews." 
He  created  the  light.  From  him  the  sun  '^  borrows  its 
shining ;"  his  hand  lighted  and  hung  up  on  high  all  the 
lamps  of  heaven.  His  are  the  sweet  influences  of  Plei- 
ades ;  he  guides  Arcturus  with  his  sons.    These  living 


sapphires  m  the  nightly  sky,  which  scieiioe  glorifies  into 
centres  of  mighty  world-systems,  axe  each  one,  iniimple 
truth,  but  a 
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Bright  spark  ihot  from  a  brlglitar  ptaea, 
Where  beams  sarromid  mj  fturionr's  tiseBi" 


6tin  further,  the  light  of  science  is  from  him.  Ko  one, 
I  think,  can  trace  minutely  the  oourae  of  sdentific  dis- 
covery without  recognising  the  immeasurable  debt  we  owe 
to  Christianity.  When  science  was  a  diild,  CSiristiaDity 
lifted  up  benignant  hands  and  blessed  her;  bide  ha 
be  humble ;  bade  her  be  reverent ;  bade  her  he  fearless; 
bade  her  be  true ;  bade  her  learn,  that  she  might  teO 
forth  whatsoever  God  should  show  her.  We  owe  to  Jesus 
the  light  of  human  knowledge  that  shines  around  ns. 
And  once  more,  all  spiritual  light  is  from  him.  He  is 
the  Sun  of  souls.  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  that  illumines  and  gladdens  dark  hearts 
and  dark  lands,  turning  the  shadow  of  death  into  the 
morning,  shines  to  us  from  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 
In  him  the  Father  is  revealed ;  he  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light.  He  is  'Hhe  true  light  whidi 
lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  He 
is  now  about  to  justify  this  name. 

AU  this  time  the  blind  man  is  sitting  hy  and  liskn- 
ing.  He  had  never  heard  aught  like  this  bdPore.  Voices 
of  all  sorts  he  had  heard ;  and  doubtless,  like  the  blind 
in  genera],  he  had  learned  to  know  men  by  their  speech; 
but  never  man  ^ake  like  this  man ;  such  truth  and  ma- 
jesty, and  mercy  and  winningness  expressed  in  his  very 
tones.  Remarks  of  all  sorts  he  had  heard  about  himself: 
some  speaking  with  cold  and  cruel  unfeelingness,  as  if 
it  were  little  matter  whether  he  were  blind  or  no,  Whet 
is  it  to  us  f  some  commiserating  him,  Poor  nusn,  k  it 
much  to  be  pitied  /  some  condemning  him,  What  a  tin- 
ner he  must  be,  or  his  parents  before  him  /  some  grate- 
ful, Thank  Ood  who  has  given  us  eyes  !  and  some  speak- 
ing a  few  words  of  ch^rful  kindliness.  But  here  is 
something  the  like  of  which  he  has  never  heard  before: 
*'  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents :  hot 
that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  hun. 
I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  ii 
day :  the. night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  As  long 
as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  Who 
is  he  that  can  so  speak  ?  I  can  well  believe  that  as  the 
man  listened  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  spoken  in  the  cala 
consciousness  of  power  and  majesty,  so  full  of  kindness, 
so  full  of  promise,  sudden  hopes  would  kindle  into  life 
within  his  bosom :  what  if  God  will  open  the  gate  of 
light  even  for  me  ?  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Al- 
mighty ?  What  if  this  be  the  Man  for  whom  the  words 
are  waiting,  ''  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  preach  deliverance  to  Uie  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind  ?  *' 

Then,  proceeding  in  his  own  sovereign  way,  "  Jesos 
spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  day  of  the  spittle,  aod 
anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  day."*  B^ 
did  not  ask  leave.    He  did  not  say  what  he  was  goog 
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to'do.    Bat  the  man  mffBred  him  to  proceed.    He  knew 
by  this  time  into  whoee  hands  he  had  fallen ;  the  great 
prophet  of  whom  bo  many  had  spoken  to  him,  telling 
him.  If  thou  couldst  bat  get  Him  to  take  thy  case  in 
haadf  who  knows  bat  then  mightest  yet  see  the  light  of 
day  ?  and  he  has  just  heard  him  annonnce  that  he  will 
work  a  wiocki  showing  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world.    Therelbce  he  snffers  him  to  proceed.    Having 
anointed  his  eyes  with  the  clay,  "  Jesus  said  to  him,  Go, 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam."    Not  that  there  was  virtue 
in  its  waters  any  more  than  there  was  for  Naaman  in 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  or  la  the  hem  of  Christ's  gar- 
ment for  the  woman  who  toociied  him  in  the  crowd. 
Whatever  lies  next  to  hand  the  Lord  may  use  for  means ; 
the  power  resides  not  in  the  instrument,  but  in  his  arm. 
Stier  bids  us  note  that  Jesus  sent  him  out  of  the  city  to 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  that  he  might  open  bia  eyes  for  the 
first  time  upon  Qod!t  toorts.    The  man  showed  his  faith 
in  Jesns :  "  he  went  and  washed."    And  his  fkith  was 
jnstified,  he  received  his  sight,  "  and  came  seeing.**    The 
miracle  is  complete.     The  darkling  orb,  which  never 
glistened  with  the  soul's  emotion,  which  never  kindled 
with  responsive  meatting,  to  which  never  came 

**  Dftj,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eTen  or  mora, 
Or  sight  of  rernal  bloon  or  sammer's  rose/* 

BOW  drinks  in  the  new  and  wondrous  beauty  of  the  light. 
Ton  cannot  doubt  that  the  miracle  would  make  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  man's  spiritual  nature ;  would 
awaken  a  sense  of  the  awful,  joyful  nearness  of  the  liv- 
ing God ;  would  caU  up  with  vividness  and  power  his 
own  sinfulness;  would  give  him  reverent  and  lofty 
thoughts  of  Jesus ;  and  would  prepare  him  for  the  better 
li^t  which  Jesus  had  to  give.  And  it  was  not  only  a 
gracious  work,  but,  like  every  one  of  the  Lord's  miracles, 
a  picture ;  a  picture  of  what  he  does  for  the  sin-darkened 
spirit  of  man ;  he  opens  the  blind  eyes,  (eyes  dark 
from  the  birth,  for  our  sin-blindness  is  birth-blind- 
ness ;)  he  brings  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light 

«  «  «  t 

Once  more  Jesus  steps  in.  Ue  is  about  to  complete 
the  grace  he  has  begun  to  show.  Ah,  it  is  verily  true, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when 
they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall 
reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son 
of  man's  sake ! "  The  man  has  walked  in  the  light,  and 
has  not  been  ashamed  of  Christ ;  and  now  Christ  meets 
him,  "finds"  hira,  outcast,  and  reveals  himself  to  his 
soul  in  a  manner  he  had  not  done  before.  Jesus  ''  heard 
that  they  had  cast  him  out ;  and  when  he  had  found  him 
he  said.  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?"  The 
man  has  heard  that  voice  before :  he  will  never  forget 
it ;  it  is  the  voice  of  his  gracious  healer.  "  Dost  thou 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?"  He  is  familiar  with  all 
that  title,  The  Son  of  Ood;  it  is  the  great  name  of  hope 
in  whidi  the  spiritual  longings  of  Israel  are  gathered  up; 
bat  who  may  claim  to  wear  it  ?    So  he  asks,  with  that 


right ''  leadinen  of  mind  "  whidi  the  BiUe  conunendBy 
"Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him?"  Thou 
hast  touched  one  of  the  deep  longings  of  my  soul ;  I 
wait  to  know  him ;  who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I  may  give 
him  my  trust?  Art  Thou  he  T  And  Jesus  tells  him, 
"  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,"  (that  word  "«0«7»"  is  pur- 
posely chosen  :  who  gave  thee  thy  sight  T)  "  Thou  hast 
both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee."  And 
now  the  Lord's  purpose  of  grace  is  accomplished.  He 
has  been  leading  the  blind  by  a  way  that  he  knew  not, 
and  this  is  the  issue  of  the  leading,  the  man  is  brought 
into  the  light  of  life.  He  has  gone  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  from  seeing  to  seeing,  and  now  he  sees  the 
Son  of  Ood,  with  eyes  doubly  opened.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  he  knew  all  that  that  great  name  signifies. 
Who  does  so  ?  It  is  the  name,— given  in  ancient  pro- 
phecy, spoken  by  the  angel  who  foretold  his  birth,  twice 
uttered  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  used  by  the  Lord  him- 
self times  without  number,  and  employed  habitually  by 
his  inspired  apostles, — which  binds  together  the  revela- 
tions of  the  past,  the  possessions  of  the  present,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  future,— which  exhibits  the  author  of  sal- 
vation standing  forth  in  his  ultimate  relationships  to  our 
humanity — which  tells  us  that  he  is  divine, — and  which 
is  the  very  ground  of  our  new  life,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  "  The  life  which  I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God."  This  man  knew  not  yet 
in  full  what  the  name  means.  But  he  knew  enough  to 
make  him  fall  down  at  Jesus'  feet  and  worship  liim.  He 
had  stood  erect  and  firm  before  the  Pharisees,  look  how 
he  bows  before  the  Son  of  (Jod  !  For  him,  now  one  of 
the  children  of  light,  God  is  manifest  in  the  fleshy  and 
he  worships  him  and  confesses  him  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.  "How  can  I  but  envy  thee,"  says 
Bishop  Hall,  "  How  can  I  but  envy  thee,  0  happy  man, 
who,  of  a  patient,  provest  an  advocate  for  thy  Saviour ; 
whose  gain  of  bodily  sight  has  made  way  for  thy  spiritual 
eyes ;  who  has  lost  a  synagogue,  and  hast  found  heaven; 
who,  being  abandoned  of  sinners,  art  received  of  the 
Lord  of  glory  J" 

The  chapter  concludes  with  the  Lord's  solemn  an- 
nouncement, "  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  the  world; 
that  they  who  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they  who  see" 
{theg  who  ««d— the  counterparts  of  "  those  that  he  whole**) 
"  might  be  made  blind."  Men  are  revealed  in  what  is 
deepest  within  them,  and  divided  into  their  two  great 
classes,  by  the  attitude  which  they  assume  toward  Jesus. 
He  is  "the  Sign"  spoken  of  by  Simeon,  whereby  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  are  revealed.  Aud  not  only 
so,  but  his  coming  is  either  their  deliverance  or  thei^ 
deeper  ruin :  either  they  receive  sight,  or  their  spiritual 
darkness  is  deepened.  The  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
God  comes  to  us,  as  Jesus  says  (Matt.  xi.  25),  by  a 
divine  revealing.  And  "  they  who  see  not,"  whp  con- 
fess their  blindness,  and  leave  themselves,  as  did  this 
man,  in  Christ's  hands,  receive  the  light  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  of  carnal  understanding,  who 
are  proudly  sure  that  if  a  thicg  is  there  they  will  find 
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it,  who  approach  the  realms  orgpiritual  truth  with  sbarp, 
critical,  learned  ejea,  and  who  "judge  after  the  flesii," 
see  nothing  at  all.  You  might  as  soon  expect  a  dog  to 
find  out  spiritual  truth  bj  scent,  as  expect  a  man  to 
discover  it  nho  trusts  in  the  natural  understanding. 
The  Mr  cannot  K«,  and  the  "natural  man"  (thetotditk 
man,  in  nhom  intellect  is  the  highest  thing  quickened,] 
"cannot  know"  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  "  be- 


eaiue  tbej  are  fipiritnall;  difcemed."  Aad  the  loi^,  _^ 
he  persists  in  such  a  method  the  hlinder  he  ^nr-i^ 
Cerbun  of  the  Phamees  who  were  preieot  and  h^^,^ . 
him  said,  "Are  ve  blind  alsol"  Ah,  if  it  had  -^^ia, 
been  the  qoeation  of  humility  i  Bat  it  is  proudi;  s^smJ 
fuL  And  80  the  Lord  leaves  them  wiUi  Uie  woid*^  «» 
ye  vere  blind,  ye  should  have  no  ein  ;  but  now  y^  ^. 
Wt  tee,  therefore  youi  uu  remaineth." 


KATIE    TALEES 


'  [  ATIE  WALKER  was  the  daughter  of  a 
"  snisll  farmer,"  who  cultivated  eight 
acres  of  middling  land,  for  which  he 
{laid  a  rent  of  eight  pounds.  She  was 
one  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  whole  faniiij  were  re- 
raarkiible  for  their  industry,  their  in- 
telligence, and  their  great  personal 
conielitiees.  Tall  and  active,  these  peasant  maidens 
muvcd  with  an  ease  and  dignit;  that  would  have  graced 
a  drawing-room.  However  employed,  and  at  whatever 
hour  you  saw  Hiem,  the  Walkers  were  always  beautiful. 
And  they  were  modest  as  beautiful. 

Fairest  of  the  three  was  Katie,  She  was  seventeen 
yeara  of  age ;  her  luxuriant  h^r  was  the  richest  glowing 
chestcnit,  gathered  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  small 
heail,  and  coutined  within  a  net ;  from  which,  however, 
a  redundant  curl  woidd  sometimes  manage  to  escape, 
and  make  sport  with  the  wind.  Her  eyes  were  brown, 
large,  lustrous,  and  shaded  with  the  longest  fringes. 
All  her  fentiires  were  delicately  formed  ;  and  although 
exposure  to  the  aun  and  air  had  tarnislied  the  fairness 
of  her  brow,  so  transparent  was  the  skin,  and  so  vivid 
the  carmine  that  mantled  in  her  cheek,  that  the  first 
time  I  saw  her  I  stood  still  in  wonder  at  her  beauty. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  moment  in  a  dry  ditch,  under 
shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  July  sun,  tending 
Dupple.  I  was  takingasolitary  ramble,  and  came  upon 
the  girl  suddenly ;  her  back  was  to  me ;  slie  was  reading 
a  torn  leaSet  of  a  mucb-thambed  pamphlet.  Hearing 
me  approoch,  she  rose  and  curtsied. 
"Good  morning,"  I  said. 

"  Good  morning,  kindly,  ma'am,"  was  the  more  cour- 
teous Irish  reply. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 
■ "  Katie  Walker." 
"  What  are  you  doiag  in  the  ditch  V 
"I  am  attending  on  the  cov,  ma'am;  she  would  stray 
on  the  road,  if  she  bod  no  company." 
"  And  what  are  you  reading  I" 
The  girl  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  said  half-shyly, 
"Jack  the  Ginnt-Killer,  ma'am." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  also,  and  nghing  XtX). 
"Jack  the  Qiant-Killer  t    You  are  too  hig  a  giri  for  so 


foolish  a  book ;  have  you  no  better  book  to  read,  wbes 
you  have  snch  nice  qotet  time  to  think  of  what  joni 
Ijook  tells!" 

"  I  hare  no  other  book,  ma'am,  except  the '  Letnn- 
books.' "  She  alluded  U>  the  bo<^  used  in  the  Natinol 
Board  Schools. 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  there  are  many  nice  portions  in 
the  '  Lesson-books,'  better  for  a  big  girl  like  you  this 
that  foolish  book.    Where  did  yon  get  it  I" 

"  Brother  Tom  bought  it  at  the  fair." 

"Would  you  read  another  book,  if  I  g»T8ittoyour 

"  Oh,  mistress  dear,  I  would  be  so  thankful !  I  to" 
reading  dearly  in  my  heart;  but  I  am  tired  of  tbe 
Lessons." 

"  Have  you  a  Testament  1" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  one  1" 

"  Hot  to  mj  knowledge,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  Testament  is  ) "  I 

"  Sarra  know  I  know,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  it  is  the  story  of  the  life  and  wonderful  wo*' 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  tteie*** 
much  more  wonderfid  things  in  it  than  in  Jack  tl>^ 
Giant-Killer ;  and  they  are  all  tbub,  whUe  thit  »• 
foolish  trash."  , 

"Oh,  I  know  it's  only  foolishness,  ma'am;  W    * 
passed  the  time  here  in  the  ditch,  for  I  never  md    * 
before  ;  and  I  am  jo  tired  of  the  '  LeMons,'  thattes^, 
like  as  if  they  never  finished  anything— always '  lit** 
'  hits  of  things.' "  ^^ 

"  And  has  your  brother  Tom  no  other  books  th**^ 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer  r 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  but  mother's  a  great  t**^^^ 
ma'am,  and  she  said  they  were  not  fit  for  us  giiii;  Ih^ 
she  let  me  read  '  Jack.' "  ^ 

"And  what  other  books  has  Tomi"  aaidI,curioL»^ 
to  know  the  titles  of  the  forbidden  libiai?.  ^ 

"  The  Adventures  of  Dori  Quixote and  the  '*'*'^5 

of  Jack  Sheppard  ....  and  Roderick  Random ....  ta'^^ 
a  great  many  more  I  can't  remember . . . ." 

There  were  pauses  of  recollection  between  etdi  bd^  * 
as  ^e  recalled  them  to  her  memory,  and  a  litth  on* 
scious  hesitation. 

"Your  mother  is  a  wise  woman,"  uid  L    "£"'' 
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ter  reading  than  any  of  these.  Now,  I 
a  sweet  little  story  hook,  and  when  yon 
jTou  will  hring  it  hack  to  me,  and  I  will 
er." 

my  bag,  which  I  always  keep  stocked 
)ks,  Mrs.  Cameron's  'Two  Lambs.'  It 
und  in  green,  glossy,  hot-pressed  paper, 
;es.  The  girl's  face  lighted  np ;  she 
tok  with  ecstasy,  and  opening  it,  began  to 
.stily  over  it. 

ead  a  little  of  it  out  loud  for  me  ?"  I  asked, 
began  to  read  in  a  clear,  intelligent  way, 
once  she  had  been  well  taught  I  asked 
N  what  "  an  allegory"  meant. 
1 ;  but  I  read  in  the  '  Lessons '  of  those 
alligators." 

d  said,  "  Well,  I  shall  pass  this  way  to- 
if  you  have  read  the  story  of  *  The  Two 
tell  you  then  what  an  allegory  is.  Shall 
this  hour  to-morrow  ?" 
will  have  cropped  all  this  track  before 
ratur !  so  I  will  be  above  there,  nigh  the 
i  I'll  be  heartily  glad  to  see  yoiu*  ladyship." 

ig  day,  as  the  hour  of  my  daily  walk  drew 
)  eager  again  to  see  the  dear  girl ;  but  first 
)uld  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  mother, 
risely  withheld  improper  books  from  her 
it  the  farm-stead.  It  was  a  long,  low, 
ge ;  three  large  swine  slept  in  the  manure- 
ire  that  lay,  for  protection,  in  a  hollow 
ly  he/orf  the  door  /).  A  kind  of  rough 
round  this  shallow  pit,  where  cocks  and 
about;  and  when  I  approached,  the 
a  handsome  child  of  eleven  years,  was 
two  broods  of  yoimg  chickens  that  were 
n  tlie  shell,  and  over  which  the  parent 
jsly  watching,  clucking  and  strutting  after 
hens. 

lie  dwelling,  obliged,  as  I  did  so,  to  bend 
bly,  so  low  was  the  doorway.  Mrs.  Walker 
ployed  winding  off  some  home-spun  yam, 
ifacture  of  mother  and  daughters,  carried 
sure  moment.  She  rose  hastily  on  seeing 
and  said,  "You're  heartily  welcome, 
honour  is  most  heartily  welcome !  Take 
leen ;"  and  she  carried  forward  the  only 
in  owned,  carefully  dusting  it  with  her 
id  so. 

o  tell  you,  Mrs.  Walker,  that  I  made 
with  your  Katie  yesterday,  and  was  glad 
re  careful  as  to  what  books  she  read." 
distress  dear !  siure  that's  the  least  a  mother 


loman  Catholic  peasant  is  incapable  of 
ing  his  superior.  He  has  no  idea  of  the 
and  "  no  "  so  common  in  England  and  in 
Ireland.    There  may  be  "servility"  in 


this,  bat  most  assuredly  it  is  more  pleasant  and  becom- 
ing ;  and  although  it  cann«t  always  be  an  nndeniable 
token  of  genuine  respect  for  the  individual  addressed,  it 
is  indicative,  at  all  events,  of  habitual  respect  for 
snperiors,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  perfectly  sincere, 
and  renders  intercourse  with  them  more  easy  and 
agreeable). 

"  I  gave  Katie  a  little  book,"  said  I,  "  have  yon  any 
objection  ?" 

"  No  objection  in  life,  your  honour,  but  very  tnankfuL 
We're  all  the  better  of  it,  your  honour.  Katie  read  it 
for  us  all,  last  night ;  and  beautiful  and  tender  reading 
it  was.  Even  her  father  stopped  within  to  listen ;  and 
she  has  it  away  with  her  again,  that  she  may  be  reading 
it  at  every  minute." 

"I  have  brought  a  better  book  than  that  for  her 
to-day,  and  have  called  on  you  to  know  whether  you  will 
allow  her  to  receive  it  ?    It  is  the  New  Testament" 

"  Well,  your  ladyship  ....  I'm  sure  if  s  mighty  good ! 
and  I  can't  but  feel  for  ever  obliged.  But  you  see,  your 
ladyship,  it  is  not  allowed.  We  daren't  have  it  in  the 
house.  The  priest  would  punish  us;  maybe  call  us 
from  the  altar,  avoumeen !  before  all  the  people,  avour- 
neen  !  But  I  know  your  ladyship  meant  it  in  all  good- 
ness, and  we  can't  but  be  for  ever  obliged." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Walker,  it  is  the  word  of  God— God's 
own  pure  word ! — how  can  it  be  that  your  priest  could 
object?" 

"  Indeed,  avourneen,  it's  very  guare,  but  he  would, 
and  did  afore  now." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  give  the  book  against  your 
wishes,"  I  said,  "  but  to  tracts  you  do  not  object,  or 
*  portions* " 

"  Fm  obliged  to  your  honour ;  we  will  read  them,  and 
be  thankful.  *  Portions'  and  story  books  are  not  *  The 
Testament ;'  we  need  say  nothing  about  them.  Sure 
myself  knows  they  are  all  the  word  of  God,  and  mighty 
good ; — but  just  the  priest !" 

(Note  here  how  Roman  Catholics  will  frequently  cheat 
their  priest,  and  that  without  the  slightest  sense  of  wrong- 
doing. The  letter  of  obedience  is  all  they  seek  to  live 
up  to.  Note  also  the  way  in  which  they  use  the  phrase 
"word  of  God."  They  have  no  true  notion  of  what 
"the  word  of  CJod"  is.  They  dignify  with  that  term 
any  book  of  devotion  that  speaks  of  religion.  To  the 
Roman  Catholic  there  is  no  "word  of  God"  but  that 
which  comes  from  the  priest's  lips.) 

Taking  my  leave,  I  proceeded  up  the  hill  to  the  spot 
where  I  hoi)ed  to  find  Katie.  She  saw  me  at  a  distance 
and  came  to  me,  her  sweet  face  glowing  with  pleasure. 
She  was  employed  in  knitting,  and  the  agile  fingers  plied 
the  shining  needles  without  pause,  while  she  spoke, — 
".Oh,  it  was  a  lovely  book,  your  ladyship ;  I  read  it  over 
three  times  since  I  saw  you,  first  for  myself,  then  for 
father  and  them  all;  and  this  morning  at  daylight  I 
had  it  under  my  pillow." 

"  Well,  have  you  found  out  what  an  allegory  is  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  I  did  not  see  the  word  in  the  book." 
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'*  Did  you  see  no  hidden  meaning  in  the  story?  who 
did  the  two  lambs  represent?" 

**  Two  children,  of  course,  ma'am." 

*'  And  who  is  represented  by  the  shepherd  ?*' 

"It  is  said  in  our  prayer-book,— ' The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.' " 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  you  are  quite  right ;  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  be  our  shepherd,  because  he  cares  for 
us,  and  guides  us  as  a  shepherd  does  his  sheep."  I 
continued — 

"Why  were  the  lambs  called  Peace  and  Inexpe- 
rience?" 

"  I  know  about '  Peace,'  she  stayed  with  the  Lord,  but 
I  do  not  know  about  Inexperience." 

I  explained  to  her  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  inex- 
perience," and  so  quickly  did  she  take  up  the  idea  and 
apply  it,  that  she  said — 

"  That  was  just  like  me,  ma'am.  The  devil  might 
have  caught  me  yesterday  for  reading  bad  books  if 
mother  had  let  me ;  but  Fll  never  covet  to  read  them 
again." 

"  Quite  right  again,"  I  said ;  "  never  *  covet'  to  enjoy 
forbidden  pleasures ;  it  was  that  which  brought  sin  into 
the  world.  And  now  you  understand  what  an  allegory 
is, — a  lesson  to  instruct  us  given  under  representative 
or  picture  words.  Our  Lord  often  spoke  in  parables  or 
*  allegories.' " 

"  I  feel  it,  your  honour,  though  I  can't  say  it.  Fm 
sure  I  know  it  very  well  now." 

Kot  long  after  having  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  interesting  family,  the  health  of  one  of  my  children 
obliged  me  to  leave  home  and  go  abroad  for  several 
months.  It  so  happened  I  was  led  to  select  one 
of  those  much  frequented  German  spa  towns,  which, 
fashionable  and  luxurious  as  they  are,  chiefly  consist  of 
large  hotels,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  summer 
visitors,  while  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  remains 
simply  pastoral,  and  as  little  influenced  in  its  aspect 
and  resources  by  that  influx  of  visitors  to  the  baths  as 
the  plains  of  Siberia  are  by  the  arrival  of  the  exiled 
Russian  noble,  or  the  inhabitant  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  is  by  the  annual  migration  to  its  ancient  capital 
of  thousands  of  our  wealthiest  countrymen.  The  Roman 
shepherd,  in  his  garment  of  untanned  skin,  follows  his 
flock  as  stolidly,  and  lives  and  dies  as  illiterate,  as  if  the 
ground  he  trod  upon  was  not  classic  ground,  and  as  if 
the  shelter  to  which  he  drives  his  flock  in  a  storm  was 
not  some  monument  of  departed  greatness,  of  which  the 
story  is  known  to  all  save  to  him  to  whom  it  provides 
a  home. 

Every  evening  I  wandered  in  the  fields  and  vineyards 
of  this  German  valley,  and  sought  intercourse  with  the 
labouring  peasants.  I  found  them  most  industrious, 
"  eating  bread,"  and  cultivating  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,"  but  doing  so  not  one  whit 
more  resignedly  or  contentedly  than  does  the  Irish 
labourer,  yet  immeasurably  lower  than  be  in  general 


intelligence,  power  of  conception,  learning,  or  civiliza- 
tion of  any  kind.    The  G^man  peasant  (I  speak  of 
Austria,  not  Prussia,  where  education  is  oompolsoiy  upon 
parents,)  leads  a  life  of  labour  unalleviated  by  aogfat  ebe 
than  sleep;  a  stolid,  stem  sense  of  want,  and  changdeas 
toil  from  day  to  day.    Their  food  is  wotm  than  that 
of  the  Irish  poor,  their  views  more  limited,  their  man- 
ners less  humanized;  in  every  respect  they  are  less 
advanced.    Why  then  are  the  Irish  lower  classes  held 
up  to  opprobrium  as  below  social  par  ?    Why  are  their 
grievances  and  the  consequences  of  those  grievances 
exaggerated  as  though  the  Irish  had  no  peeia  in  poverty 
and  ignorance.    The  Irish  nation  stands  in  dose  com- 
parison with  England  and  Scotland,  the   "gardens 
enclosed"  of  the  civilized  world,  where  Piotestantisn^ 
and  the  fruits  of  an  "  open  Bible,"  liberty  of  thought^ 
and  freedom  of  conscience  prevail.   While  touching  tb^^ 
domains  of  light,  it  is  left  under  the  darkness  of  tl^ 
prevailing  influence  of  Popery.    No  wonder  if  it  snff^^ 
in  that  comparison.  But  let  the  Irish  peasant  be  judges 
with  the  French,  the  German,  the  Italian  peasant,  then 
will  his  real  superiority  to  members  of  his  class  in  mmnj 
other  nations  i^pear,  his  enemies  themselves  bein^ 
judges.    How  often  did  such  thoughts  force  themselves 
upon  me  in  my  evening  rambles  in  Germany.    How 
often  did  I  think  of  Katie  Walker  and  other  cottager 
families  I  loved  and  honoured  in  my  despised  coantir. 

I  returned  home  late  in  the  autumn.  The  very  first 
news  I  heard  was  that  Tom  Walker  was  dead.  He  bad 
been  carried  off"  very  rapidly  by  pleurisy  a  few  weeks 
before.  I  was  told  also  that  *^  Katie  was  veiy  d'oooy 
entirely  ever  since."  That  she  was  "  longing  for  my 
honour  to  come  back,"  and  inquiring  every  day  after 
me.  I  felt  inclined  to  hurry  off*  to  the  cottage  that  eren- 
ing,  and  join  my  tears  with  those  of  the  afflicted  mother, 
who,  I  was  told,  "  bore  up  bravely  for  Katie's  sake, 
that  the  child  need  not  see  her  £retting ;  but  for  all 
that  her  heart  was  broken  for  the  loss  of  her  fine  boj. 
His  father's  helper  in  the  bit  of  land,  a  fine  liidjf  1^ 
he  was,  turned  twenty  years  of  age.  The  other  two 
boys  were  but  childer  to  be  kept  to  their  schoohng  yet. 
But  Tom  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  all  the  help  the  father 
had.  All  the  neighbours— even  their  worst  enemies  the 
M'Donnels— were  sorry  for  them,  and  gave  the  boy  » 
mighty  fine  funeral !"  That  was  all  the  consolation  their 
poor  neighbours  had  to  offer ;  "  but  your  honour  might 
easily  know  a  big  funeral  was  mighty  expensive,  and 
they  heard  say  the  Walkers  were  short  in  their  rent  on 
account  of  it ;  but  the  agent,  God  bless  him,  was  a  tender 
man,  and  did  not  go  hard  upon  them  this  time!  Bot, 
sure,  it  would  be  only  the  harder  to  pull  it  up  next 
time,  without  the  help,  and  paying  for  help  now !  In* 
deed,"  continued  the  narrator  (my  fowl-woman),  who 
was  eloquent  on  her  theme,  and  did  not  require  any  in* 
terrogations  to  tell  her  whole  story,  "  if  it  was  not  for 
that  slave  Mary  I  do  not  know  what  the  Dunily  would 
do  at  all  at  all    Maiy,  the  cratur !    (Maiy  was  Mii< 
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Walkei'8  eldest  girl,  the  most  lobust  .of  them  an,  but 
•lea  the  least  handsome,  and,  therefore,  I  am  sony  to 
be  obliged  to  add^  the  least  &voured  and  the  most  put 
upon,  for  hard  work).  Maiy,  the  cratiur,  is  woridng 
mAj  and  late,  like  a  horse.  Qod  send  of  his  mercy  that 
ihe  may  not  go  too,  as  I  am  sure  and  certain  Katie  will 
|!he  has  the  look  of  death  in  her  face,  and  the  look  of 
leaven,  too,  in  troth,  I  most  say  that" 

Whisking  a  tub  upon  her  shoulder,  and  wiping  the 
ears  that  at  remembrance  of  Katie  Walker's  state  had 
;athered  in  her  kindly  ejes,  Betty  O'Rourke  hastened 
roni  me,  and  left  me  very  sad,  for  it  is  in  vain  to  reason 
•n  the  cause  as  it  is  to  deny  it.  Beauty  possesses 
o  undue  an  interest  in  our  mind  that  we  cannot  regard 
he  spectacle  of  a  fair  young  creature  passing  to  the  grave 
rithout  peculiar  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  regret. 

Eariy  the  following  day  I  visited  Mrs.  Walker.  It 
ras  evident  they  expected  me,  and  had  ''redded  up  the 
ilaoe**  most  carefblly. 

Katie  caught  my  hands  and  kissed  them  over  and 
»Yer,  while  the  tears  welled  in  her  eyes  and  poured 
ilently  down  her  pale  and  wasted  cheeks ;  but  the  at- 
empt  to  speak  words  of  welcome  failed. 

Mrs.  Walker  curtsied,  bid  me  good  morning,  and 
lervously  busied  herself  setting  my  chair  while  she  re- 
:overed  her  composure. 

"  Mrs.  Walker,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  your  trouble ! " 

''  In  trotli,  I  knew  your  honour  would  be  that  same ; 
ind  often  I  said  if  the  mistress  was  at  home  maybe  Tom 
^rould  not  have  died." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Walker,  the  Lord  of  life  and 
leath  was  near  you.  I  trust  you  looked  to  him  in  your 
listress." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  your  honour,  I  was  too  put  about 
ind  distracted  to  mind  my  prayers;  but  it  was  what 
limself  said  to  me  every  minute  in  the  day,  *  Mother, 
)ray  to  God  for  me,  pray  to  God/  My  poor  boy !  my 
Kjorboyi"   • 

"Then  he  was  aware  of  his  great  danger?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  and  quite  happy,  and  easy  in  bis 
nind !  Some  bit  averse  to  departure  I  '  Mother,'  says 
le, '  this  is  a  quick  call,  a  very  quick  call !  but  not 
quicker  than  the  Lord's  call  to  Levi  the  publican.  He 
.ras  sitting  behind  his  counter.*  FoUow  me,  said  the 
Lord,  and  Levi  arose  and  followed,  and  never  thought 
nore  of  his  worldly  trade.  And  should  I  be  making 
nore  delay  ?    I'm  a  sinner  too ! " ' 

"How  blessed!"  I  interrupted.  "Where  did  he 
earn  about  Le\'i?" 

Katie  hastened  to  answer.  "  He  was  ever  and  always 
studying  the  little  book  your  honour  left  with  me.  I 
lardly  got  a  hold  of  it  at  all ;  he  liked  to  have  it  in  his 
)ocket  and  be  reading  a  bit  of  it  every  minute ! " 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  any  other  passages  he  repeated 
oyou?" 

*  The  bojr  understood  the  word  "publican,"  in  the  vulgar  sense, 
IS  the  keeper  of  a  ^^pabUc-honse."  I  did  not  consider  it  needftil  to 
fzplain  the  mistake. 


**  Indeed,  ma'am,  he  had  it  a'most  all  off  book !  Not 
a  word  would  come  out  of  his  mouth  but  the  words  of 
the  same  book !  One  night  he  could  not  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  for  coughing,  and  mighty  oppressed,  nor  myself 
either,  listening  to  his  gasping.  '  Mother,'  says  he,  <  is 
it  not  wonderful  that  I  cannot  pray,  and  I  want  go 
much?  And  he  that  did  not  want  anything  continued 
all  night  in  prayer  to  God  But  it  was  for  us  he  was 
praying,  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  it  wcafor  us;  and  he 
knew  we  wanted  everything  /  Lord,  give  me  the  benefit 
of  some  of  thy  prayers,/or  Fm  in  want** 

*'  But  you  said  he  was  quite  happy  in  his  mind,"  said 
I,  as  she  paused  in  her  reUition. 

"  Betimes,  ma'am,  betimes,  all  through ;  but  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  talk,  the  sickness  was  so  hard  upon 
him ;  and  then  he  was  uneasy  about  the  M'Donnel's  and 
ourselves,  because  we  had  a  bit  of  a  difference.  He 
wotUd  send  for  the  M'Donnels,  and  shake  hands  with 
them.  '  Pat,'  says  he, '  I'm  praying  for  ye  all,  for  it 
was  the  Lord's  advice,  BUu  them  that  curse  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you,  Pat,*  says  he, 
^  make  up  all  of  ye  with  one  another.  Fm  going  now, 
and  I'd  die  happy  if  I  saw  ye  all  shake  hands ! '  Troth, 
they  couldn't  refuse  him ;  and  the  M^Donnels  went  to 
his  burying,  and,  sure,  myself  could  never  but  be  at 
peace  with  the  whole  family  since. 

"  Och,  my  poor  lad,  my  poor  lad ! "  burst  out  the 
mother  at  the  tender  recollection  of  the  scene. 

I  was  myself  much  moved,  and  turned  to  look  at 
Katie.  She  was  weeping  silently.  I  would  have  wished 
to  have  proposed  praying  with  them ;  but  as  Roman 
Catholics  they  would  not  have  knelt  with  me.  I  could 
then  only  give  expression  to  my  kindly  sympathies  by 
words,  and  after  some  moments,  drew  out  by  questions 
further  facts  of  the  young  man's  conversion. 

"  You  tell  me  he  was  not  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
death.  What  gave  him  such  confidence  ?  Did  he  tell 
you  ichy  he  had  no  fear  1 " 

"  He  said  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  sure  myself.  I 
said,  says  I,  Tom,  you  never  did  any  out-of-the-way  sins 
that  you  be  talking  for  ever  of  being  forgiven.  You 
were  a  very  good  hard-working  boy,  says  I,  ever  and 
always." 

"  *  Mother,'  says  he,  '  we  are  all  of  us,  you  and  me, 
and  Katie  there,  that  is  the  bist  of  us,  one  hig  sin  ! 
Have  you  loved  God  ?  And  what's  all  ye  could  do 
without  love  ?  Now  you  say  I  was  a  hard-working  good 
boy  to  you,  mother  dear.  Now  if  I  did  all  my  work  just 
dark  like,  and  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  near  ye,  or  to 
talk  to  ye,  or  to  see  ye,  but  just  eat  my  bit,  and  took 
my  earnings,  and  no  thanks  to  you  or  father,  would  you 
call  me  a  good  son  ?  But  ihats  the  treatment  I  gave 
God.  And  if  s  the  treatment  you  think  good  enough  for 
GU)d,  too ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  thankful  to  ye  for  that 
same,  that  ye  do  no  worse ;  and  if  a  body  is  regular  at 
mass  and  pays  the  dues  regular,  that's  enough,  as  if  we 
were  complimenting  God  Almighty  b^  asking  bis  bless- 
ing !    I  often  got  off  my  knees  \xk  the  field  when  I'd  be 
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after  telliog  id;  beads,  and  felt  all  u  one  w  if  Ood 
Almighty  wag  under  a  compIineDt  to  me ;  but  luethe 
difference  now.  For  tlie  kiugdom  of  God  it  in  our  ktai'tt, 
is  like  leaven  wliicb  a  Toman  took  tuid  hid  m  three 
meanues  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened..  The  love 
of  Qod  muBt  go  into  nil  out  work,  or  God  hatca  it.  As 
the  Lord  said  to  the  great  Lawyer  that  asked  him  wliat 
he  must  do  to  gain  eternal  life,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thj  Jieart,  and  with  all  thj  soul," 
said  he,  "  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  tb; 
luinit,  and  thy  neighbour  as  tbjself." '  '  But,'  says  I, 
'  Alanna,  Icaa'i  do  it,  if  I  try  ever  so  much.  I  can't  be 
always  praying  and  laving  Ood  like  that'  '  Mather,  you 
can't !    Ko,'  says  he, '  because  yon  are  not  forgiven.' " 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  that,  Mrs.  Walker  ? " 

"  I  was  dumb,  dear ;  I  was  dumb." 

"  But  I  trust  you  have  before  now  found  that  forgive- 
J:CS8  of  which  yuur  son  spoke  I"  I  rcpUed. 

"  He  said  »e  sliould  take  it  from  our  Lord  without 
doing  aiiytbing.  I  coiiid  not  understand  that ;  sure  the 
Lord  would  expect  us  to  do  our  duty,  at  least,  to  tlie 
best  of  our  poivtr." 

"Your  son  had  learned  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 


Spirit^"  said  I,  "  that  no  one  can  do  all  he  ought,  Uit 
is,  do  it  perfectly,  aod  that  it  waa  only  in  the&Mkr- 
giveness  of  God  on  account  of  the  obedience  rf  Chnt 
done  for  us,  or,  as  I  mean,  ia  our  place,  and  put  to  wi 
account,  that  we  can  have  peftce  with  God.  Tbs  dttth 
of  Christ  paid  the  penalty  due  toonraiiu;  tbeobadian 
of  Christ  kept  the  law  forns,and  that  perfectly,  bill 
things  he  was  our  Rubatitate ;  and  it  it  by  bith  wetib 
him  as  such.  Katie,"  said  I,  turning  to  her,  "do  jn 
understand  thisi" 

"I  try,  ma'am;  butit  is  not  plain  to  me  as  it  to  to 
him.  I  don't  want  to  die  yet.  I  don't  love  Oed!  1 
know  I  don't.  I  don't  know  if  God  will  forgive  aie  m; 
sins  \"  and  the  poor  weak  giil  bunt  into  a  paKkost: 
flood  of  tears, 

I  felt  we  nere  conversing  too  long  for  one  hi  ill  is 
Katie  evidently  was ;  so  I  soothed  her  as  I  best  coold, 
and  hastened  to  conclude  my  visit,  quite  sure  tliatO<id 
was  in  that  place,  and  that  he  would  never  take  tke 
girl  away  till  lie  hod  revealed  himself  to  her  soul  is  tbt 
all-saving  power  of  grace. 


(rohuntfniiaD. 
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SUOOESTIONS  FOR  FAHILT  BIBLE-BEASIHA 


—THE  F.ILL  BEFORE  THE  FALL  OF  MAS. 


RESH  and  unbleiiiisLed,  and  very 
i^'i'.ij,  as  the  visible  creation  rose 
a[\iund  Aditm  and  Eve,  tliia  fiiir 
;i!iil  perfect  world  was  bordered  by 
(I  d^irk  tide  of  rebellion.  The  first 
I'iiriidisc    arose    in   the    midst   uf 

storm  lind  burst,  or  one  cloud  liad 
Eden  (bedewed  by  Ita  silent  mists), 
Lad  already  been  convulsed   with 


I  ligbtnjpg,  liad  fallen  from  bcnven. 
There  were  vacant  thrones  before  the  Throne. 
There  were  mighty  and  miserable  spirits  ever 
sinking  in  hopeless  rebellion  farther  and  farther 
from  God,  and  deeper  and  deeper  from  their  native 
heights  of  love  and  tnifb. 

There  had  been  a  creation  of  "sons  of  God" 
before  "Adam,  which  was  a  son  of  God,"  bad 
been  moulded  and  inspired  with  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  image  of  God.  There  bad  been  a  fall 
before  Eve  fell. 

There  were  discords  already  in  the  banuony  of 


creation.  There  had  been  wars  in  heaven.  Tlie 
history  of  sin  bud  begun. 

Whnt  had  that  history  been)  How  b»d  it 
begutil  In  other  words,  ^vhftt  docs  the  Bible 
reveal  to  us  about  the  fall  of  the  angels  t 

Tlii^  is  no  unpractical  question  to  as ;  no  sfcif 
of  foreign  history.  There  is  a  lineal  descent  is 
sm.  The  devil  is  the  father  of  lies.  The  fir* 
sin  that  shadowed  heaven  is  linked  indissolnblf 
with  the  last  murder  that  desolated  some  beiM 
on  earth,  with  the  Inst  lie  which  may  now  he  tWU'' 
bling  on  aome  false  human  lips. 

Our  Lord  plainly  declares  this  parentage,  "i' 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,"  he  said  to  the  hypo- 
crites around  him,  "  and  the  lusts  of  your  fiitber 
ye  will  do."     "  He  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it" 

All  hes,  all  deceptions,  all  tins  apring  from  ibe 
root  of  that  first  self-deception,  tbat^iC  n'n.  AU 
tinners  (although  in  nature  as  be  was  the  offi!pn>>g 
of  God)  are  in  dtaratler,  in  the  pervaWH  d 
nature,  children  of  the  first  sinner. 

The  fall  of  Satan,  in  its  terrible  sunplicity,  D^ 
casioned  by  no  ontwaid  temptatioa  or  ia*s» 
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^  throws  a  fearful  light  on  the  nature  and 
16  origin  of  sin  in  man,  complicated  as  this 
r  temptation  from  without^  and  by  the  veil 
irthly  and  bodily  existence  hiding  the  truth 
ings,  as  it  was  not  hidden  from  the  original 
ar. 

le  fall  of  the  angels  indicates  forcibly  what 
t  the  essence  of  sin  or  moral  evil. 
It  has  no  independent  existence.  It  only 
I  as  connected  with  persons.  There  is  none 
but  one,  that  js  God.  Evil  begins  with  the 
One.*  Moral  evil  is  no  eternal  substance, 
a  perversion  of  the  good. 
It  is  not  a  necessity  of  nature.  The  devil 
d  against  his  nature,  which  was  the  same  as 
of  Gabriel.  "  He  abode  not  in  the  truth." 
Moral  evil  has  not  its  seat  in  matter.  The 
jin  was  committed  before  the  material  world 
reated.  Indeed,  sin  is  strictly  and  essentially 
;uaL  It  is  only  through  its  connection  with 
ual  personality  that  material  substance  is 
)le  of  being  disordered  by  moral  eviL  It  is 
he  body  that  defiles  the  spirit,  it  is  the  spirit 
defiles  its  bodily  habitation. 
Sin  is  not  merely  a  passing  phase  of  our 
rfect  mortal  existence,  a  zone  of  storms,  which 
IS  a  matter  of  course  be  passed  through ;  an 
f  convulsions  out  of  which  order  will  natu- 
grow;  a  disease  incident  to  the  childhood 
ir  race ;  a  discord  caused  by  the  conflict  he- 

body  and  soul.  The  first  sinner  was  (as 
ared  with  man)  a  purely  spiritual  being. 
Sin  is  not  merely  infirmity  or  defect.  Moral 
s  not  merely  moral  weakness.  Satan  was  an 
y  to  be  encountered  by  Michael,  the  archangel. 
I  described  now  as  a  dragon  or  a  roaring  lion, 
rit  mighty  in  force  or  in  wiles  j  and  certainly 

no  mightier  since  he  fell.  Sin  can  never 
source  of  strength.  The  devil  was  a  prince 
ht  before  he  became  the  power  of  darkness. 
Sin  is  not  merely  delusion  and  blindness, 
imce  and  error.  The  first  sin  was  committed 
3  full  light  of  heaven  by  a  spirit  unclouded 
ly  veil  of  flesL 
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lat  then  does  the  Bible  reveal  to  us  about 


f  Sartortos  Honl  Ttaeologle  and  JuUaa  MUlIer  on  Uie  '*  Chrii- 
etrfnt  ofSin.** 


the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  more  especially  about 
the  fall  of  Satan  1 

The  words  which  give  us  a  glimpse  into  this 
event  and  its  cause  are  few,  but  they  are  loaded 
with  meaning. 

The  fact  of  this  fall  is  stated  by  our  Lord  (as 
has  been  observed  with  regard  to  other  facts  about 
beings  of  a  different  race  from  man)  as  it  were 
parenthetically,  as  an  introduction  to  a  simple 
practical  lesson  to  the  disciples. 

The  seventy  had  been  sent  forth  with  a  com- 
mission to  heal  the  sick,  but  not,  it  would  seem, 
in  so  many  words,  to  cast  out  devils.  (Compare 
Luke  X.  9,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy,  with 
Mark  vi  7,  the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve). 

They  return  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  power 
of  their  Master's  name  reaches  beyond  the  words, 
of  his  commission.  "  Lord,"  they  said,  in  joyful 
surprise,  "even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  in 
thy  name." 

For  a  moment  their  wonder  at  a  power  so 
simple  and  habitual  to  Him,  leads  His  gaze  back 
into  the  depths  of  the  past,  before  man  fell,  before 
man  was  created,  before  the  things  that  are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear. 

And  he  said  unto  them, — 

"  /  beli^Id  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven,'^ 

Then  the  momentary  unveiling  of  the  infinite 
ages,  so  clear  to  him,  is  over.  "  From  the  begin- 
ning, or  ever  the  earth  was,"  he  turns  once  more 
to  the  wondering,  rejoicing  "little  children"  be- 
fore him,  "  I  give  you  power,"  he  says  to  these 
disciples,  "  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you.  Notwith- 
standing in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you,  but  rather  rejoice  that  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven."  He  says  to  his 
Father,  "Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thotl  hast 
revealed  these  things  unto  babes." 

Babes,  indeed,  to  the  eyes  that  had  seen  Satan 
fall  from  heaven!  But  babes  carried  in  his 
bosom,  taken  gently  in  his  arms. 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  what  is  revealed  in 
those  few  simple,  majestic  words, — 

"7  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven," 

There  is  an  enemy,  among  all  the  enemies  of 
God  and  man,  worthy  of  this  distinguishing  title, 
Satan,  the  Hater,  the  Enemy. 
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1.  He  was  once  ^  in  heaven"  The  temple  was 
bis  home.  He  was  a  rejoicing  worshipper  there. 
He  had  joined  in  its  songs.  He  had  dwelt  than 
in  the  smile  of  Qod.    &tm  had  fid&eii  from 


2.  The  Son  of  God  had  beheld  his  fall  Our 
Lord  speaks  of  it  rather  as  the  witness  than  the 
avenger.  He  calls  it  a  ''falling"  rather  than  an 
expulsion ;  as  if  the  very  act  of  rinng  against 
God  were  in  itself  the  fall.  Sin  fell  as  it  were 
by  its  own  weight 

The  word  "fall/'  (in  our  translation)  perhaps, 
hardly  expresses  the  full  thought  It  was  not 
merely  a  fall  from  a  certain  height  to  a  certain 
depth.  It  was  a  ** falling"  a  continual  fEdling, 
lower  and  lower,  from  depth  to  depth.  Then  as 
ever,  sin  is  never  stationary,  never  reaches  a 
point  of  rest  The  creature  broken  off  by  self- 
will  from  the  centre  of  life,  is  continually  sinking 
through  a  fathomless  abyss.  There  is  something 
wonderfully  suggestive  in  the  expression,  "  I  be- 
held Satan  falUng." 

3.  He  fell  as  lightiiing.  So  sudden  was  his 
fall.  There  is  no  neutral  interval  between  moral 
good  and  evil,  between  right  and  wrong,  between 
holiness  and  sin,  between  love  and  selfishness. 
The  first  act  of  sinning  was  the  first  moment  of 
falling.  So  brilliant  and  yet  so  \fatal.  It  was 
light  which  thus  parted  from  the  source  of  light 
In  falling  Satan  did  not  change  his  nature  but  his 
character.  The  light  became  lightning.  The 
life-giving  sunbeam^  the  light-bearing  star^  became 
consuming  fire.  Then  as  ever,  all  sin  has  in  it 
not  merely  the  elements  of  ruin  but  of  destruction, 
Satan  did  not  fall  as  a  falling  star,  as  a  harmless 
meteor,  but  as  lightning. 

What  then  was  the  cause  of  this  fall !  Three 
passages  in  the  Bible  throw  light  on  this. 

In  the  exhortation  to  the  bishop  in  2  Tim. 
iiL  2,  it  is  said  he  must  "  not  be  a  novice,  lest 
being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation of  the  devil," 

Being  lifted  up,  therefore,  or  puffed  up,  in  other 
words  self-exaltation,  self-seeking,  seems  here 
plainly  indicated  as  the  first  sin. 

A  morning-star  shining  within  the  light  of  the 
sun,  became  enamoured  of  his  own  light.  A  son 
of  God,  among  the  hostsr  of  adoring  angels  rejoic- 


ing in  a  raptoss  of  kamility  and   loTe^ 
liJUd  up.    tSdf  took  the  place  of  God. 

How,  no  coi^ecture  of  onrs  can  conceiv 
only  know  that  being  lifted  up,  he  /dl. 
the  first  movement  of  self-seeking  and  aelf-i 
that  awful  fall  began  of  which  the  Bible  | 
its  last  revelation  in  the  Apocalypse. 
devil  wcu  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,**  Dn 
throne  of  God  to  the  lake  of  fire !  Yet  1 
does  not  cease  there.  The  lake  of  fire  is  i 
^  bottomless  pit."  That  abyss  can  nei 
sounded.     That  fall  can  never  be  measoiec 

The  second  passage  is  the  sarcastic  dii;^ 
the  king  of  Babylon,  in  Isaiah  ziv.,  in  whi 
dwellers  in  Hades  compare  his  fall  to  a  pi 
fall  of  which  they  knew.  "  How  art  thou 
0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  For  thoi 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  exalt  my  thront 
the  stars  of  God.     /  will  be  like  the  Most  I 

It  is  the  same  fall  which  our  Lord  td 
disciples  he  beheld.  Self-exaltation  being  ii 
self-debasement 

Satan,  as  a  son  of  God,  was  once,  as  & 
creature  may  be,  like  the  Most  High.  He  i 
to  become  like  God,  not  as  a  son,  but  as  a 
and  became  the  great  contrary  of  God ;  as  ] 
says,  the  antithesis  to  the  Ten  Commandim 

This  was  the  fall  of  Satin.  From  a  rej 
"son  of  God,"  a  glorious  angel  of  truth,  a  i 
dependant  of  love,  he  became  the  self-exalt( 
self-deceived,  the  liar,  the  hater,  the  fabe-M 
the  enemy. 

The  third  passage  is  the  record  of  the  Te 
tion  of  Eve  in  Genesis.  The  object  set  befc 
woman  by  the  tempter  is  his  own  origina 
object  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  "/  wiU  i 
tlte  Most  High,"    And  as  he  had  fallen,  Er 

Self -exaltation,  then,  was  the  first  sin ;  it 
root  of  all  sin,  and  its  last  stronghold.  I 
take  care  that  in  our  strivings  against  sin, ' 
not  merely  prune  the  leaves,  and  strengthe 
root  Let  us  take  care  that  in  getting  tbef 
over  mere  external  and  earthly  sins,  we  d 
drive  the  enemy  inward  instead  of  outtcardf 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  ef 
the  pride  of  life,  the  pride  of  intellect,  spii 
pride;  from  human  sins  to  diabolical 
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IHVITED  TO  THE  DAHCE;  OB,  ''A  WAT  TO  B8CAPE*' 

(Oimiim$ed/h>m  pagt  19L) 


SXT  morning  a  note  for  MiniA  lay  on  tbe 
breakfast  table.  It  came  from  a  friend 
she  had  not  seen  for  four  years.  She 
wrote, — 

"  When  you  come  to  us,  as  you  surely 
will,  I  shall  tell  you  why  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  hare  you  here  at  the 
time  you  proposed.    Make  an  exertion  to 
hursday  first  to  stay  till  next  week.    Tou 
much  altered  by  three  years  of  married  life, 
et  Itist  I  was  a  foolish  girl  trusting  to  my 
ty  now  I  am  a  wise  woman  trusting  to  my 

roRT,  Map  iS,  18—." 

Mrs.  Treniaiue's  leave  that  she  should  go. 
2nd  to  Friday's  engagement,"  said  she,  and 
n  so  good  about  it  all,  I  am  going  to  let 
l;he  second  party  I  spoke  of.  There  is  only 
she  put  it  ofif  a  week  till  you  should  come. 
Date,  her  daughter  is  to  come  out  that 
1  must  go  there,  it  will  be  this  day  week. 
»' clock  on  Thursday  morning  Mima  sat  in 
3h  which  would  take  her  to  near  her  destin- 
fternoon.  A  French  Christian,  who  was 
her  duties  as  governess  in  a  family  was  to 
v-trav oiler  most  of  the  day.  Mima  had 
ice  to  come  to  her  help,  in  supporting  her 
of  truth,  in  answer  to  a  High  Church  curate 
)y  the  way-side  to  disseminate  his  own  by 
:hem  to  his  companions.  Neither  of  them 
hen  the  coach  stopped  and  the  venerable 
rish,  through  which  the  roAd  lay,  welcomed 
tant. 

her  foreign  friend  had  still  two  hours  alone 
1  she  was  only  too  glad  to  receive  the 
who  had  more  experience  than  herself  on 
which  had  been  filling  her  thoughts.  She 
her  also  that  not  a  few  of  the  clergymen  in 
held  High  Church  views.  Mima  and  she 
ends  for  eternity  who  could  not  cease  to 
:h  other's  work  and  warfare, 
[arriet  and  h^r  husband  will  think  as  she 
n  this  question  of  High  Church  and  Low 
)ught  Mima,  when  she  was  left  alone  to 
mey.  The  possibility  of  any  change  in  her 
3t  before  crossed  her  mind.  "  How  happy 
I  used  to  be  together  in  Germany,  when 
i  out  in  the  evening.  She  said  she  gave 
jp  after  she  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
stupid.  I  gave  them  up  because  I  could 
it  night  after  I  came  home.     When  I 


shut  my  eyes  to  try,  I  still  saw  the  rooms,  the  dresses, 
and  the  friends  I  had  met.  Then  I  gave  it  all  up  and 
Harriet  loved  me  for  doing  so.  Sometimes  she  would 
dictate  and  write  in  turn  with  me  long  extracts  from  the 
'  Christian  Observer,*  or  the  'Tracts  for  the  Times'  till 
we  had  a  complete  digest  of  the  controversy  to  send  to 
one  who  had  just  got  the  'Tracts'  from  England," 
and  thus  did  Mima's  thoughts  go  up  and  down  tliroiigh 
all  the  scenes  of  her  friendship  with  Harriet,  remember- 
ing the  music  they  had  practised,  the  hymns  and  songs 
they  had  sung,  and  which  she  had  kept  up  ever  siuce  in 
remembrance  of  her  friend. 

A  pony  phaeton  awaited  the  coach  when  it  stopped 
at  the  village  square.  The  servant  said  his  mistress 
was  sorry  not  to  be  there,  but  that  particular  business 
required  them  all  to  be  in  another  village  at  that  hour. 
The  road  to  the  Rectory  lay  through  rich  pasture  and 
orchard  grounds,  and  the  old  house  itself  was  beautifully 
situated.  All  that  care  and  money  could  do  had  made 
it  attractive ;  it  was  surrounded  by  well  laid-out  shrub- 
beries and  garden  creepers,  and  roses  covering  the  walls. 
The  tower  of  the  church  rose  just  beyond ;  masons  were 
completing  a  cross  at  one  end  of  the  roof. 

The  servant's  welcome  showed  Mima  that  her  name 
was  known  there.  A  bouquet  of  Harriet's  old  favourite 
grouping  was  iu  the  little  glass  which  lay  hid  in  the 
centre  of  the  pin-cushion  on  the  dressing-table.  Mima 
went  down  to  tlie  drawing-room.  The  piano  was  open, 
a  Gregorian  chant  was  on  its  desk ;  and  a  pile  of 
vocal  church  music,  English  and  Latin,  was  on  the 
tabic  near  it.  A  piece  of  fancy  work  which  looked  very 
like  the  section  of  an  altar-cloth  was  on  the  sofa, 
Harriet's  well-known  gold  thimble  and  scissors  peeped 
from  some  skehis  of  crinson  wool  beside  it  A  glance 
at  tlie  book-cases,  and  the  " Memoirs  of  St.  Elizabeth'' 
with  an  ivory  cutter  in  it  on  the  table,  made  it  clear 
that  the  clergyman  of  that  parish  was  many  steps  nearer 
to  Rome  than  Mima's  fellow-traveller  of  the  morning. 

How  often  she  liad  imagined  the  delight  of  meeting 
Harriet's  mind  at  the  point  8f  truth  where  they  had 
parted,  only  riper,  richer  by  four  years.  That  dream 
was  over.  She  was  glad  Harriet  did  not  stop  to  look 
in  her  face  when  they  met,  but  only  clasped  and  again 
clas^icd  in  her  arms  one  so  dear.  "  This  is  my  husband,' 
slie  said  proudly ;  "  and  this  is  his  sister,  and  here  is 
our  brother.  But  I  am  tired,  and  I  don't  wish  to  lose 
a  minute  of  you,  Mima.  'Tis  nearly  dinner-time ;  come 
up  to  my  room.  See,  here's  my  nursery,  and  a  real 
cherub  in  it,  isn't  she  ?"  And  the  mother  stood,  while 
the  child  with  the  flaxen  curls  ran  towards  her  friend. 

On  the  nursery  wall  were  two  drawings,  of  which  the 
girls  had  done  duplicates  in  Austria  to  bring  home  as 
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specimens  of  the  idolatry  of  Rome.  The  one  was  a 
Calvary,  with  all  the  different  ** stations"  of  the  Re- 
deemer's sufferings,  frightfully  caricatured,  as  they  both 
thought,  in  these  days.  The  other  was  a  drawing  of  a 
wayside  miracle-working  picture  of  the  Virgin,  set  up 
by  a  traveller,  who  believed  tlie  Virgin  had  saved  him 
from  an  avalanche.  *'  You  see  I  don't  lose  anything  I 
got  long  ago ;  I  framed  these  for  little  Nora,"  said  her 
mamma,  as  she  led  Mima  from  the  room.  Mima  strove 
to  command  herself  even  when,  awe-stricken,  she  fol- 
lowed Harriet  into  her  own  room— the  mother  who  was 
training  her  child's  eye  to  reverence  what  her  own  eye 
four  short  years  ago  had  looked  on  with  aversion  and 
ridicule.  For  Mima  remembered  that  it  was  too  much 
a  habit  with  Harriet  and  her  sisters,  indiscriminately 
and  without  sufficient  reference  to  Scripture,  to  abuse 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Reaching  the  drawing-room  before  Harriet,  Mima 
fbund  her  husband  there.  He  spoke  affectionately  but 
gravely,  saying,  **I  scarce  knew  what  was  best,  Miss 

,  when  she  got  your  note.    The  doctor  warns  me 

that  the  least  excitement  is  dangerous  in  her  critical 
state.  She  has  still  returns  of  the  old  ailment,  and  an 
attack  just  now  might  prove  fatal.  I  saw  it  would 
excite  her  most  to  be  deprived  of  seeing  you,  and  so  I 
do  welcome  you,  and  beg  you  will  stay  till  Monday. 
See  that  slie  comes  on  no  subject  tiiat  may  agitate  her." 

After  dinner  they  were  all  standing  round  tlie  embers 
of  a  small  fire  which  was  generally  seasonable  in  that 
old  drawing-room  on  the  ground  floor.  Mima  noticed  a 
gilt  Bohemian  glass  ornament  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"  0  Harriet,  you  are  careful ;  how  well  I  remember 
Mrs.  L 'sjar!" 

"  Lady  M 's,  you  mean,"  said  Harriet. 

"  Ko ;  you  know  it  was  Mrs.  L 's  birthday  gift." 

"  That  was  Lady  M 's  present,"  repeated  Harriet, 

with  a  look  so  open  and  truthful  that  Mima's  own  face 
turned  crimson.  Harriet  went  on  with  other  conversa- 
tion in  the  new,  elated,  false  style  she  had  acquired 
since  Mima  had  seen  her  lost.    Mima  was  appalled. 

She  had  been  entrusted  by  Mrs.  L to  purchase  that 

jar  for  Harriet  at  the  baths  of  Ischl  on  her  birthday. 
She  had  priced  it,  carried  the  thalers  for  it,  brought  it 
home,  and  seen  it  given.  Her  poor  friend  had  evidently 
told  this  untruth  to  her  husband's  family  to  make 
the  present  appear  more  valuable  from  the  rank  of 
the  donor.  Conscience  and  heart  had  surely  made 
shipwreck  in  the  trial  through  which  Harriet  passed 
l>efore  her  views  of  truth  had  been  abandoned.  So 
transparent  she  had  once  seemed  to  Mima's  eyes,  but 
the  medium  through  which  she  used  to  read  her  friend's 
heai-t  had  now  become  opaque. 

The  servant  came  to  say  that  Harriet's  singing-class 
of  village  children  waited ;  and  then  the  matting  which 
stood  outside  the  door  was  rolled  into  the  room  up  to 
the  piano,  where  they  stood  to  be  taught.  Harriet's 
voice  had  always  led  the  music.  Long  ago  it  used  to  be 
in  such  hymns 


'<  Tliera  U  a  firantAln,  flUed  witb  l>loo< 
Drawn  from.  Iinin«nnd*»  reliit;  ** 

or,— 

**  SometiinM  ft  light  aoipriMS 
The  Chritf«n  whUe  be  rings ; 
It  ii  the  Lord  who  rUn 
With  healing  on  hie  wingL** 

She  used  to  practise  these  hymns  for  diTine 

her  mother's  drawing-room,  with  aa  many  of  Utt  jwf 

ladies  attending  the  chapel  at as  chose  fb  Ittadl 


The  best  voices  in  her  husband's  village 

now  selected  by  her  for  instmction,  and  tkej  kml 

chants  only. 

"  Don't  be  startled  by  a  bell  at  half-past  ax,"  ib 
said,  as  she  bade  Mima  good-night ;  **  the  chnidi  ii 
always  open  for  morning  prayer.  We  won't  exped  jn 
to  rise  so  soon." 

Mima  was  down  in  time,  but  not  first.    She  toil 
Harriet  in  the  porch,  taking  bread  and  milk,  and  looioif 
as  i)ale  as  if  she  would  faint.    "  This  is  a  special  M 
day,"  she  said.    **  I  ought  not  to  have  this,  00(7 1  as 
so  weak  of  a  morning." 

The  decorations  of  the  chancel  were  rapidly  pn* 
ceeding.  The  device  of  the  lamb  and  cross  appevedii 
many  places  through  the  church.  Harriet  kndtili 
comer  of  her  pew  where  the  matting  did  fu^eoverfte 
damp  stone  floor ;  and  she  used  no  hassock.  At  bnik- 
fast  the  architect  came  in  with  some  remaimog^ 
Plates  of  biscuit  were  on  the  table.  Only  Htfneft 
brother-in-law  took  toast  and  butter,  as  he  was  not  j(l 
in  orders,  and  Mima  joined  him.  The  rector  went  ij 
his  study ;  as  priest  he  must  not  eat  till  the  aftenona 

But  the  conversation  was  as  meny  a.s  usual  Hiixieft| 
spirits  never  flagged.    Her  sister-in-law  laid  down  lb; 
life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  which  was  her  study,  aiyi* 
"How  I  wish  the  Church  would  bid  us  pray  to  Hi  j 
Virgin!" 

Few  hours  passed  without  bringing  to  light  some  MVj 
twist  of  the  coil  that  Rome  was  drawing  arooiMi  fli| 
whole  family,  llarriet  took  her  friend  tbrongfa  s  fw* 
noon's  work  in  the  parish.  The  books  she  csrri«4li 
the  sick  were  chiefly  legends  and  stories  to  bring  «•! 
the  antiquity  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  rectwi* 
them  at  the  school,  where  he  taught  the  children  re|^{ 
larly  in  a  way  as  painstaking  as  it  was  perverted. 

"  What  state  were  you  born  in,  children?'*  be  vkti 

"  In  siu.'» 

'*  True ;  and  how  were  you  saved  from  that  stita  B| 
was  by—" 

"  By  baptism." 

"  By  baptism;  and  now  your  hearts  are— T" 

"  Bad,"  said  a  little  boy  with  an  intelligent,  sdih* 
eye. 

"  They  were  bad,  but  now  they  are  re—?" 

"  Regenerate !"  said  the  sdiool  with  one  voioe. 

As  they  walked  home  Mima  told  him  how  ^  *' 
these  truths. 

"  But,  my  young  friend,  these  are  cnoneooi  »■ 
schismatic  views.    If  I  found  that  any  sensnt  io  ^ 
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lue  held  them,  she  should  leave  it  within  twenty-four 


ft 


(US. 

&[ima  understood  that  beyond  the  expression  of  her 
n  belief  she  dared  not  go.  Till  Monday  morning  she 
ut  silently  watch  the  unrolling  of  the  panorama  of 
huion  that  was  flEUM^inating  the  eyes  of  all  around 
L  Alas !  the  last  scene  was  poor  Harriet's  deathbed 
Ki]^,  when,  having  abandoned,  along  with  her 
itifidy  their  pleasant  home  for  conscience'  sake,  she 
da  wtgpa  to  him  to  keep  the  consecrated  wafer  of  the 
m  between  her  lips  during  her  long  dying  hours,  that 
I  might  pass  away  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  the  body 
Christ  It  is  of  the  salient  points  of  the  fiuth  that 
me  makes  her  treacherous  and  idolatrous  caricatures. 
'You  still  think  as  you  used  to  do  about  worldly 
Qsements?'*  said  Mima  to  her  friend  before  they 
ted.  And  she  told  her  of  her  own  difficulties,  re- 
Bog  to  her  mind  a  sermon  they  had  both  heard 
fMfaed  from  the  text,  "  He  is  not  here,  but  he  is 
m."  Not  only  might  these  words  be  applied  to 
dit,  but  to  his  people.    "  When  the  world  looks  to 

I  Qod's  people  in  the  places  of  amusement  they  used 
ficeqoent,  and  asks,  '  Where  are  they?*  the  answer 
fbi  be  given  regarding  them  also, '  Why  seek  yt  the 
^mg  among  the  dead?  they  are  not  here,  for  they  are 

•  Bear  Mima,"  answered  Harriet,  "  it  seems  to  me 
r  that  you  and  others  that  I  love  remain  outside  of 
many  high  privileges  and  mysteries  of  the  faith  that 

II  questions  as  that  about  amusements  come  into  a 
V  leoondary  place.    We  are  much  more  anxious  to 

those  we  love  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  apostolic 
QDch  than  to  lay  down  narrow  principles  as  to  their 
i^^ing  with  the  world.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall 
r  seek  its  pleasures  now.  I  am  happier  than  I  can 
,  in  my  home.  The  engagement  I  had  made  in 
mer  days  could  not  be  carried  out.    My  noble  bus- 

\A  came  to ,  and  we  were  married  soon  after, 

1.  now  I  live  to  second  and  carry  out  all  his  views. 
luM  been  a  delicious  rest  to  my  mind  to  obey  in  all 
itagi  one  who  implicitly  obeys  the  Church.  If  only 
T  divisions  were  healed !  But  the  work  is  begun,  and 
ita  a  united  Catholic  Church  shall  have  sway  evcry- 
•re,  the  world  will  believe.  You  will  live  to  help  in 
«,  Mima." 

*I  shall  write  to  you  when  you  are  stronger,  Har- 
^  said  the  girl,  who  dared  not  speak  out,  with  wist- 

ssdness  on  her  face ;  "we  are  such  old  friends,  and 
*nat  the  very  point  we  parted  at  four  yeai-s  ago.  I 
•*ot  feel  as  if  any  new  song  could  be  so  sweet  as  our 
■*  old  one, — 

*  Dear  dying  Lamb!  thjr  precious  blood 

ShaU  nerer  lose  Its  power, 
nil  all  the  ransomed  Ctinrch  of  God 
Be  sared,  to  sin  no  more. 

Fer  since  by  faith  I  saw  the  stream 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Bedeemiog  lore  has  been  my  theme, 

And  BhaU  be  till  I  die.* " 


A  blight  seemed  to  Mima,  as  she  drove  away,  to  be 
lying  on  the  green  fields  and  orchards.  Error  was  em- 
bowered in  that  home.  A  lie  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well  of  water  which  was  provided  for  the  flock  to  drink, 
and  every  stream  was  bitter.  It  was  small  comfort  to 
her  to  see  that  very  soon  the  position  of  Harriet  and 
her  husband  would  be  untenable  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  Romish  ^untries,  fi&r  from  the 
Papal  See,  Mima  had  heard  more  than  one  priest  preach- 
ing the  gospel  clearly  enough,  struggling  for  light  amid 
the  mists  of  error.  But  here  the  substance  had  been 
abandoned  for  the  shadow,  the  Saviour  for  the  Church. 
Christ  seemed  only  an  item  in  a  system,  an  imprisoned 
king  in  priestly  custody.  At  the  close  of  each  prayer 
they  mentioned  him ;  but  when  Jesus  is  shorn  of  his 
glory,  stripped  of  his  prerogative,  he  is  silent;  he 
answers  not  when  the  question  is,  '*  Art  thou  then  a 
king?" 

When  Mima  had  tried  to  speak  of  his  promises  in 
that  house,  she  felt  as  if  almost  they  refused  their  wonted 
fragrance.  If  she  plucked  a  flower  from  God's  word,  it 
seemed  to  become  an  artificial  flower  in  the  presence  of 
her  poor  blinded  friend ;  and  except  to  wish  her  joy  of 
the  birth  of  her  boy  bom  the  same  week,  Mima  scarcely 
had  opportunity  even  to  write  to  her. 

And  now  the  morning  of  the  dance  had  come.  **  I 
trust  thee  for  it,  0  Lord;  thy  way  to  escape,"  broke 
from  her  lips  at  waking.  But  how,  when,  where?  Mrs. 
Trcmaine  took  her  out  to  pay  visits  to  more  than  One 
truly  Christian  acquaintance,  and  Mima  had  the  pro- 
mise of  going  to  sec  schools  where  the  instruction  given 
was  much  blessed  to  the  children.  In  a  house  where 
the  mother  followed  the  course  of  this  world,  while 
Mima  and  the  girls  were  looking  over  some  patterns  for 
work,  she  heard  that  mother  say  in  an  under-tone, 
"  How  would  you  manage  it?  She  will  not  go  to  the 
opera;  it  defies  me  to  bring  her  round."  And  Mi-s. 
Tremaine  answered,  "  Leave  the  management  to  me ; 
let  her  quite  alone  till  the  subject  dies  out  of  her  mind. 
I  did  so  with  Louisa.  She  stayed  away  a  winter,  and  the 
question  was  never  raised,  then  a  friend  took  a  box,  not 
we,  for  a  birth-day  treat,  and  we  got  her  in  with  the 
rest  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  piece  was,  *  Fra 
Diavolo.'  She  little  knew  who  was  on  the  stage  that 
night,  or  I  believe  she  would  have  bolted ;  but  we  kept 
her  simple,  and  she  never  has  objected  since." 

Mima  heard  no  more,  her  breath  went  from  her ;  she 
felt  as  if  she  was  turned  to  stone,  and  yet,  before  her 
eyes,  shut  or  open,  the  words  were  written,  a  way  to 

ESCAPE. 

To  them  who  wait  for  God  certain  occasions  come 
which  are  as  starting-points  for  a  new  stage  of  the  race. 
A  lesson  for  life  is  given  on  the  page  of  Providence ;  it 
is  the  great  Teacher  who  turns  the  leaf  and  marks  the 
page. 

At  five  Mima  went  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Tremaine 
in  her  own  room,  and  sat  by  while  her  maid  dressed  her 
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alw^  expecting  she  vonld  relent  as  to  the  eyening's 
engagement ;  but  when  her  own  toilette  was  completed 
she  went  in  to  Mima's  room,  where  she  had  bid  her  maid 
lay  out  the  dress.  The  muslin  dress  was  pure  as  a 
bride's  over  the  white  satin ;  the  wreath  and  all  et  ceteras 
were  laid  in  order.  Mrs.  Tremaine  took  out  her  engage- 
ment-book, saying,  "  We  dine  out  at  half-past  seven ; 
before  ten  we  shall  call  back  for  you,  then  bring  you 
home  on  our  way  to  the  third  party  we  go  to  to-night." 

Mima  heard  her  guardian  come  in  and  go  up  to  dress. 
*'  I  will  go  down  to  the  parlour  next  the  door/'  she 
thought,  **  the  last  room  he  will  be  in  before  going  out ; 
surely  he  will  ask  me  if  I  like  the  thoughts  of  going ; 
surely  he  must  know  how  anxious  I  have  been  to  escape 
it."  But  when  he  came  down  he  was  in  great  haste ; 
the  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  he  read  a  letter  hastily, 
and  said,  while  Mrs.  Tremaine  passed  out,  *'  We  shall 
be  back  for  you  before  ten.*'  The  hall  door  shut,  the 
carriage  door  shut,  the  horses  took  their  first  step,  while 
Mima  sat  behind  the  room  door  weeping  bitterly. 

*'  God  has  cheated  you,"  said  a  voice  in  her  heart. 
The  coachman  drew  in  his  horses,  the  bell  rang,  she 
heard  her  guardian's  step,  then  his  voice,  as  he  opened 
the  door.  **  Where  did  I  leave  themT'  and.  his  hand 
was  on  the  white  gloves  and  letters  where  he  had 
thrown  them  down.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room  he 
observed  Mima  on  the  floor  sobbing  bitterly.  "  What 
in  the  world  is  the  matter?  I  left  you  but  a  moment 
sinoe."  '*  I  am  crying  for  having  to  go  to  that  ball ;  I 
feel  it  to  be  so  wrong  for  me  to  go ;  might  I  not  stay  at 
home?"  "Certainly,  silly  child,  I  shall  say  you  are 
ill.  The  kindness  is  all  on  the  part  of  those  who  invite 
you.  We  shall  say  you  are  not  well."  "  Indeed  it  will 
be  true.    Thank  you,  thank  you ! "  said  Mima. 

The  carriage  drove  off.  She  dried  her  tears,  gave 
herself— with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  as  though  she 
might  there  kiss  the  footprints  of  a  present  Saviour- 
gave  herself  away,  as  by  a  threefold  consecration  of 
thanksgiving  to  Him  who  had  made  for  her 

A  WAT  TO  ESCAPE. 

And  then  she  went  up  to  her  room.  The  children  met 
her  and  looked  anxiously  from  her  blotted  face  to  her 
dress  that  lay  on  the  bed  as  if  there  they  found  the 
cause.  But  she  only  said,  "  I  don't  need  to  dress  to- 
night ;  mamma  does  not  require  me  to  go  with  her,  run 
and  open  the  piano,  I  shall  be  down  immediately. 
^^  Range  them  all  on  thy  side  in  the  war,  0  Etn- 
manuell*'  she  said  when  she  was  alone. 

Mrs.  Tremaine's  maid  came  in  saying,  "When  my 
mistress's  things  are  folded  by,  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing you  require.  Miss."  "Nothing  for  me,  thank 
yoa,  except  to  put  this  dress  away  more  safely  than  I 
can  do.    I  am  not  required  to  go  out  to-night." 

"  What  an  evening  did  Mima  spend  with  those 
children !  Beyond  her  own  example,  she  would  not 
have  lessened  by  one  iota  the  authority  of  a  mistress  or 
a  mother,  whose  hospitality  she  was  receiving.    But 


though  not  a  word  wm  spoken,  wdl  did  they 
stand.    It  lent  the  hymns  that  evening  a  melt 
and  the  voices  a  richer  melody.    Prayer  beci 
on  Mima's  lips  as  she  knelt  among  th«n  aU, 
their  young  voices  also  pray. 

And  when  one  by  one  they  all  retired  and  ] 
the  school-room  alone,  two  scenes  in  which  t 
lived  seemed  to  be  before  her  eyes.  The  c 
group  of  dancers,  a  glare  of  lights,  the  walti^  f 
the  world  in  its  gaudy  prime.  Dead  aoult 
theur  brief  hours  of  grace  in  screening  out  tb 
branoe  of  a  forgiving  God.  Living  souls--* 
alive  surely — mingling  there,  but  so  closely  b'l 
death  that  their  voices  as  Christians  were  mn 
their  testimony  against  the  world's  folly  fidli 
ground. 

The  other  picture  was  that  of  the  King  and 
he  holds  on  high,  cherubic  strength,  seraphic  p 
songs  of  blood-bought  men,  the  Crucified  in  hi 

And  less  and  less  could  Mima  see  any  outlet 
witnesses  still  on  earth,  who  were  fiaithfully 
in  the  steps  of  those  on  high,  to  pass  lawfully  i 
the  dancers  of  the  other  scene.  If  that  gloi] 
burst  upon  the  dancers,  would  the  dance  go  on 
She  saw  that  it  was  only  in  proportion  as  the 
on  high  was  hidden  for  the  time  from  the  com 
low  that  the  ball  could  be  a  happy  one. 

Why  do  Christian  parents  who  do  not  w 
children  to  mingle  in  gaiety,  teach  them  dandi 
they  put  the  pain  of  decision  and  the  ontu  of  se 
put  their  seniors  in  the  wrong,  upon  the', 
whereas  they  might  bear  it  easily  themselves. 

Would  it  be  safe  for  all  young  Christians  to 
escape  so  near  a  peradventure  as  Mima  did  ?  1 
differs.  Each  eye,  being  single  and  watching 
Lord's  guidance,  will  see  the  path  clearly  poi] 
not  always  long  beforehand,  but  always  in  Hm 

Perhaps  if  Mima  had  been  forced  after  all  U 
would  have  appeared  in  that  ball-room  dujfign 
tears, 

'*  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
A  follower  of  the  L&mb  ? 
And  shall  I  fear  to  own  his  cause. 
Or  blDsh  to  speak  his  name? 

Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
Ou  flowerj  beds  of  ease. 

Whilst  others  fought  to  win  the  prize, 
And  soiled  through  bloody  seas. 

Sure  I  must  fight  if  I  would  reign. 

Increase  mjr  courage.  Lord ; 
I'll  bear  the  toil,  endure  the  pain. 

Supported  by  thy  word. 

Thy  saints  in  all  that  glorious  war 
Sliall  conquer  though  they  die; 

They  see  the  triumph  tmm  afiir, 
By  faith  they  bring  it  nigh. 

Whfiti  that  Ulustrioos  day  shall  rise, 
And  all  thine  armies  shine 

In  robes  of  victory  through  the  skies, 
The  glory  shall  be  thine!  ** 
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Conclude  fnm  p.  Vt^» 


7 

L^VINQ  shown  in  this  Church  as  a  confes- 

I    sor  at  the  judgment-seat  and  in  prison, 
V  our  record  goes  on  to  describe  her  as  a 
martyr.    The  death  agony  of  her  martyr- 
dom was  diversified  in  forms;  to  use  the 
>   '*  flowery  "  language  of  the  letter,  she  thus 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  Father  a  chaplet 
of  many  coloured  flowers,  and  it  became 
s  to  give  her  the  victory  in  various  spe- 
Qict  before  crowning  her  with  the  victor's 
imortal  life. 

illustrative  samples  in  the  cases  of  Maturus, 
andina,  and  Attains.  They  were  condemned 
n  into  the  Amphitheatre  to  be  devoured  by 
.  From  all  the  siurounding  country  the 
lis  time  happened  to  be  assembled  to  a  fes- 
0  give  them  an  opportunity  of  feasting  their 
3  sufferings  of  the  Christians,  an  exCra  day 
Ided  to  the  gladiatorial  shows  with  which  on 
m  they  were  entertained.  Before  being  put 
le  Christians  were  subjected  to  further  tor- 
;heir  way  to  the  scene  of  execution,  they  were 
ten,  as  usually  happened  to  criminals  con- 

0  the  beasts."  The  populace  raged  around 
in  angry  sea ;  and— last  extreme  of  heathen 
ey  were  compelled  to  sit  on  a  hot  iron  chair ^ 
t  burned  their  bodies,  filled  the  air  with  a 
nch.  But  their  patience  was  invincible,  and 
cibility  aggravated  the  rage  which  it  baffled, 
nctus,  through  all  his  fiery  trial,  would  only 
ing  his  previous  "  good  confession"  of  faith 
nd  before  he  received  the  "  mercy  stroke," 
"  all  gladiatorial  pains*'  (every  species  of  tor- 
pectacle  "  to  all  men.  Blandina,  before  being 
the  beasts,  was  bound  to  a  stake.  At  her 
t  she  was  bound  with  her  arms  stretched  out, 
form  of  the  cross  might  remind  her  brethren 
ified  Ontf,  and  of  the  tnith  that  **  they  who 
is  glory  have  communion  (of  eternal  life)  with 
Gfod."  None  of  the  savage  animals,  it  was 
Id  touch  her,  and  she  was  therefore  reserved 
trial,  and  ''  for  further  condemnation  of  the 
"  Let  the  brethren,"  says  the  record,  "  be 

1  sustained  by  this  noble  victory  of  her  who 
id  feeble,  and  despised."  Attalus  being  widely 
1  eminent  Christian,  was  watched  with  apecu- 
e  of  malignant  interest.  As  became  an  ex- 
oldier  of  Christ  who  had  long  borne  faithful 
;he  truth,  he  showed  himself  full  of  cheerful 
i  of  a  good  conscience.  He  was  carried  round 
theatre  with  this  inscription  attached  to  him 
'This  is  Attalus  the. Christian.    But  the 


governor,  having  learned  that  (like  Paul)  Attains  was  a 
Roman  citizen  (whom,  therefore,  it  was  unlawful  to 
visit  with  a  degrading  punishment,  like  the  Amphi- 
theatre or  the  cross,  reserved  for  aliens  or  slaves),  he 
remanded  him  and  others  like  him  to  prison,  referring 
their  case  to  the  Csesar  of  that  time.  The  time  (oppor- 
tunity) thus  given  to  them  in  those  evil  days,  the  mar- 
tyrs redeemed  by  striving  successfully  to  restore  the 
"dead"  (apostates)  to  their  rejoicing  "  vii^n  mother" 
(the  church).  These  now  came  to  the  tribunal  and  de- 
manded to  be  examined  again  that  they  might  now 
confess  the  Lord  whom  they  had  denied,  "  for  now  that 
God  was  sweet  to  them,  who  desires  not  the  death  of  the 
sinner." 

At  last  came  the  rescript  of  Caesar.  This  Caesar  was 
the  famous  Marcus  Antoninus,  *'  the  philosopher;"  and 
the  multitudes  of  various  races  then  and  there  assem- 
bled had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  mere  philosophy 
will  do  on  behalf  of  the  gospel,  of  spiritual  freedom,  of 
enslaved  humanity.  The  rescript  bore  that  those  who 
should  deny  Christ  were  to  be  simply  dismissed,  and  that 
those  who  should  adhere  to  their  confession  of  him,  if 
Roman  citizens,  were  not  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts,  but 
only  beheaded.  The  children  of  God  accordingly  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  And  then  Christ  was 
glorified  in  those  who  had  previously  denied  him.  When 
privately  examined  with  a  view  to  dismissal,  they  asto- 
nished the  heathen  by  confessing  the  Lord,  and  were 
"  added  to  the  band  of  the  martyrs:"  none  '*  remained 
without"  (persevered  in  denying  him)  but  those  who 
had  previously  shown  by  their  lives  that  they  were 
"  sons  of  perdition,"  causing  "  the  way"  to  "  be  blas- 
phemed," having  **  no  spark  of  faith,  nor  appreciation 
of  the  marriage  garment,  nor  love  to  Gk>d." 

During  the  last  trial  Alexander,  a  Phrygian  by  nation 
and  physician  by  profession,  who  had  long  been  resident 
in  Gaul,  and  was  universally  known  as  a  bold  speaker 
of  the  taruth,  stood  near  the  tribunal  and  encouraged 
the  Christians  by  signs.  When  he  was  observed  thus 
**  travailing"  in  anguish  for  the  brethren,  the  rage  of 
the  people  was  turned  against  him;  and  when  to  the 
governor's  question,  "  Who  are  you?"  he  had  answered, 
"  A  (}hristian,"  he  was  instantly  condemned  "  to  the 
beasts,"  as  one  found  Jlagrante  delicto— red-handed  in 
the  crime  of  visible  Christianity.  Next  day  he  was 
brought  out  for  execution  along  with  Attalus.  Thougn 
Attains  was  a  Roman  citizen,  the  governor  (like  Pilate), 
willing  to  do  the  people  a  favour,  in  violation  of  the  em- 
peror's rescript,  again  condemned  him  "  to  the  beasts." 
Both  he  and  Alexander  were  subjected  to  all  the  tortures 
which  in  such  cases  could  be  applied.  Alexander,  in 
silent  communion  with  God,  never  uttered  so  much  as 
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a  groan.  Attains,  when  seated  on  the  iron  chair,  said, 
''  This  is  truly  to  eat  human  flesh,  we  do  no  such  evil 
deed."  When  asked,  "  What  nanie  has  (your)  God '/" 
he  answered,  *'  Qod  has  no  name  like  a  man's."  At  last 
their  sufferings  were  ended  hy  death. 

Blandina  was  once  more  led  forth.  She  was  now 
accompanied  by  Ponticus,  a  boy  of  fifteen.  In  the  hope 
of  driving  them  by  terror  to  swear  by  the  heathen  idols 
(i.tf.,  indirectly  to  abjure  the  Christian's  God),  they  were 
first  led  round  and  made  to  look  on  the  torments  of  their 
brethren.  But  they  remained  firm  in  their  faith,  and  set 
the  idolaters  at  naught ;  and  then  the  persecutors,  in 
the  fury  of  their  blind  zeal,  showed  no  merciful  regard 
to  the  tenderness  either  of  sex  or  of  age,  but  inflicted 
on  their  victims  the  whole  round  of  tortures.  Ponticus, 
sustained  by  Blandina,  was  faitliful  unto  death.  She, 
like  a  good  mother  whose  children  have  been  sent  before 
her  to  the  king,  joyfully  followed  them  by  the  same  way, 
as  if  she  had  been  invited  to  a  marriage  supper.  After 
suffering  cruel  blows,  and  sitting  on  the  iron  chair,  and 
having  been  vainly  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  at 
last  she  was  enclosed  in  a  net  and  thrown  to  a  wild  bull, 
which  tossed  her  and  gored  her  till  she  died.  All 
through  her  agony  she  appeared  imconscious  of  pain 
**  through  faith  and  hope  of  the  promises,  and  inter- 
course with  God ;"  so  that  even  tlie  heathen  confessed 
that  never  woman  had  so  endured  such  suffering  before. 

The  rage  of  the  persecutors  was  not  sated  with  the 
death  of  the  martyrs ;  it  preyed  even  on  their  lifeless  re- 
mains. The  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  suffocated  in 
prison  were  cast  to  the  dogs.  So  also  were  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  those  who  had  been  partly  consumed 
by  the  iron  chair  and  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Though 
the  Christians  offered  to  give  money  for  the  permission, 
tlicy  were  not  allowed  to  collect  them  for  burial ;  but  an 
armed  guard  kept  watch  while  the  dogs  devoured  them. 
And,  finally,  even  the  bones  were  not  buried,  but  burned 
to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhone ; 
the  persecutors  meanwhile  crying, "  Where  is  their  God  ? 
—what  good  has  their  religion  done  them?"  and  vainly 
thinking  tliat  they  had  overcome  the  Christians'  God, 
by  disappointing  that  "  hope  of  immortality "  (to  the 
body  as  well  as  to  the  soul)  *'  in  which  the  Christians 
had  brought  in  their  new  and  strange  religion,  and 
learned  to  fear  no  man,  and  welcome  death." 

Their  wanton  cnielty,  and  its  result,  remind  us  of  a 
fine  remark  of  Fuller,  the  Church  Historian,  with  refer- 
once  to  a  similar  violence  done  by  Popish  Home  to  the 
remains  of  Wycliffe — "  the  morning  star  of  the  Refor- 
mation." The  violence  to  his  body  only  aided  in  the 
wide  diffusion  of  his  doctrine.  As  his  ashes  were  car- 
ried by  the  river  to  the  sea,  and  by  the  sea  to  coasts  of 
Germany,  so  his  doctrine  was  borne  by  the  violence  of 
persecution  far  into  the  heart  of  continental  Europe, 
where  it  was  cherished  by  such  men  as  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  the  precunors  of  Luther  and  of  the 
glorious  Reformation.  So  of  the  savage  violence  of 
Pagan  Rome  against  the  martyr  Church  'of  Lyons  and 


Yienne.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  diire  the  rnartjn 
home  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  and  while  tbu 
carrying  them  into  the  true  immortality  in  the  bonmof 
God,  its  indirect  effect  has  been  to  gire  them  a  seoonduy 
immortality  in  the  memory  of  men.  It  was  the  deidlj 
persecution  that  led  to  the  writing  of  this  noble  epistle, 
which  has  made  the  Church  known,  in  her  beroie  Mk 
and  hope  and  love,  first  to  the  Christians  of  Smymad 
Asia,  and  then,  through  the  history  of  Euiebiw  ilM 
transcribes  it,  to  the  Christians  of  all  ages  and  hak 
Thus  Qod  in  providence  has  made  the  wnih  of  mesto 
praise  him :  the  blood  of  His  martyra  has  proved  tbe 
seed  of  the  Church ;  and  the  rage  which  would  htve 
destroyed  them  has  doubly  immortalized  them. 

We  now  conclude  our  sketch  of  this  Old  Gaelic  Chmdi 
with  a  few  concluding  notes  on  that  religion  which  boR 
such  noble  fruit  in  her  life.    One  leading  aspect  of  tint 
religion,  as  exhibited  in  the  letter,  is  the  Chnstin^s 
bright  and  joyful  hope  of  immortality, — a  hope  which 
Pagan  Rome  cherished  but  fiiintly  and  fearfully  vitb 
reference  to  the  soul,  and  with  reference  to  the  body  sot 
at  all.    The  power  of  the  primitive  Ohurch-teacfaisg  n 
in  a  large  measure  derived  from  its  impressive  exhibiiiaB 
of  the  grand  central  fiict  of  a  coming  resonectioncf  the 
whole  man,  both  body  and  soul, — a  resurrection  of  iB 
men  to  judgment  before  God,  and  of  believers  to  gjoj 
in  his  peaceful  and  blissful  heaven.    And  we  bsTeiea 
to  how  large  an  extent  the  Old  Gaelic  Church  derired 
her  joy  and  heroic  love  from  that ''  life  and  'unmxMf 
brought  to  light  in  the  gospel    But  let  us  look  bmR 
closely  at  tliis  new  kingdom  which  has  risen  in  the 
world. 

1.  We  see  its  members  closely  united  togeiber,iii 
community  of  life,  of  heart  and  soul,  redproctll/ss* 
taining  and  cheering  each  other,  as  joint-membenef 
"one  body."  2.  They  are  thus  collected,  united, hd^ 
together,  partly  by  an  orderly  Church  constitution:  th» 
Sanctus,  deacon  of  Vienne,  administers  the  libenli^' 
the  Church ;  Irenaeus,  presbyter  (elder),  m  Lyoni,* 
ministers  her  law ;  and  Pothinus  ("  in  the  deaconsh? 
or  ministry),  of  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  (whether  prelit^ 
or  only  constant  moderator  of  presbyters,  wedonoth«« 
inquire),  administers  her  doctrine.  But,  3,  \rMf^ 
all  this  as  foundation,  and  diffused  through  thevhoie 
as  its  life,  we  see  the  word  qf  God.  Throughwrt  * 
letter  it  appears,  that  on  this  word,  and  odIj^'D^ 
word,  that  Church  was  built:  "the  Bible,  the Bft" 
alone,"  was  her  religion. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  her  testimony  to  the  W^ 
we  must  suppose  a  parallel  case, — e.g.y  a  letter  of  ^ 
length  from  the  Presbytery  of  Amoy  to  the  ChrW»** 
Britain,  about  a  similar  event  in  its  histoiy.  In^' 
letter  we  would  not  expect  to  find  any  formal  ststeB"* 
of  the  fact  that  the  presbytery  believes  the  BiWtto^ 
God's  word,  or  any  detailed  specification  of  the  hMtf 
which  form  the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  any  V***"* 
exhibition  of  its  doctrines.  Any  testimoqy  ^  ^ 
points  would  be  only  fragmentary  and  inddentilf^ 
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ladomly  giyen  in  coarse  of  the  account  of  the  business 
jiiMBly  dealt  with  in  the  letter.  Now,  of  such  inci- 
ital  and  unconsdous  testimpny,  we  could  not  conceive 
rthiBg  more  fhll  and  satisfactory  than  is  given  by  the 
I  QaeUe  Church.  1.  For  example,  the  whole  style 
the  letter  is  imbued  with  a  Biblical  (specially  New 
itMnent)  colouring;  of  its  very  language,  and  still 
re  of  its  thought,  the  Scriptures  manifestly  furnish 
t  warp  and  woof :  the  letter  evidently  comes  from  a 
omunity  which  has  been  created  and  is  daily  fed 
the  Bible  we  have  in  our  hands,  which  lives  on 
1  in  this  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  2.  A  pas- 
;e  (Rev.  xxil  11)  is  described  as  "the  Scripture,'*— 
:,  receives  the  recognised  proper  name  of  our  in- 
red  Rule  of  Faith.  3.  There  are,  besides,  a  con- 
leiable  number  of  quotaUons  :  thus,  Rom.  viii.  18,  as 
Btands  in  our  received  text;  John  xvi.  2,  introduced 
the  statement,  '*  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled;" 
uL  iL  6-10,  thus,  "  imitators  of  Christ,  who  became 
aal  with  God,"  &c ;  Rev.  L,  partly  incorrect  in  mere 
irds,  as  a  quotation/n>m  memory y  '*  The  true  and  faith- 
I  witness — <tnd  prince  of  the  life  of  God;**  1  Pet.  v.  6, 
Itqtted  to  circumstances  "  humbled  themselves*' .... 
wfaioh  they  now  are  sufficiently  exalted ;"  and  Acts  vii. 
9  with  intit)ductory  clause,  '^  Like  Stephen  the  perfect 
fftjr,'  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.'."  4. 
iere  are  numerous  aUwions,  which  indicate  an  inti- 
^  fiuniliarity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  haMt  of  Hv- 
7  on  them :  eg.,  Yettius  is  **  a  youth,  yet  like  Zacba- 
s  the  aged"  (Luke  L),  and  has  in  him  the  true 
^ete  (John  xvi.) ;  another  is  a  '*  pilUr  and  ground" 
Km.  iiL  15) ;  Blandina,  **  poor,  and  mean,  and  de- 
>cd,  is  deemed  worthy  of  glory  by  God"  (1  Cor.  i. 
*28) ;  a  sufferer  is  ^'  bedewed  and  strengthened  by 
>  heavenly  fountain  of  living  water  flowing  from  the 
^  of  Christ "  (John  vii.  38,  Rev.  xxii.  1) ;  the  Chris- 
^  "are  not  allowed  to  eat  even  the  blood  of  beasts" 
^  XV.,  Rom.,  1  Cor.) ;  Alcibiades  is  rebuked  for  not 
^  *'  creatures  of  God,"  and  thenceforvrard  partakes, 

iringthanks  to  God  "— «  compound  allusion  to  1  Tim. 
4. 

'liristians  in  our  own  day  are  peculiarly  tempted  by 
'bta  which  widely  prevail  regarding  the  genuinoiess 
^  authenticity  of  our  Scriptures.  We  have  therefore 
^ght  proper  to  give  here  an  illustration  of  the  way 
^hich  their  authenticity  and  genuineness  can  be 
irtamed  and  proved.  Here  is  a  Church  within  sixty 
^  of  the  apostle  John,  as  near  the  iq[K»tles  as  we  are 
^bert  Bums  or  Benjamin  Franklin, — a  church,  there- 
^9  which  surely  has  the  means  of  knowing  what 
'^QigB  have  been  composed  by  the  first  founders  of  the 
Kistiui  kingdom,  and  which  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
^ent  and  faithful  in  ascertaining  the  truth  on  this 
bt,  because  the  Scriptures  are  her  only  ruOional 
'trature,  and  the  truth  regarding  them  is  to  her  a 
itter  of  life  and  death.  And  what  is  the  testimony 
lich  she  unconsciously  renders,  whoi  off  her  guard  t 
rst,  the  existence  of  such  a  literature,  constituting  an 
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inspired  rule  of  faith  and  life,  she  shows  to  ^  a  notori- 
ous fady  not  requiring  to  be  stated  to  any  Christian. 
And  second,  from  that  literature  she  quotes  nothing 
that  we  have  not  in  our  Bible,  and  refers,  by  quotation 
or  allusion,  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  books  of  our 
New  Testament,— two  of  the  Four  (Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (twice),  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
Corinthians  (1st),  Philippians,  and  Timothy  (1st) ;  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation 
(thrice).  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  1.  That  of  the  two 
gospels  quoted,  one  (Luke)  represents  the  three  synop- 
ticcU  gospels,  while  the  other  is  John ;  this  church  thus 
representing  the  two  leading  aspects  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment religion,  the  ^'  Johanine"  and  the  "  Flaofine" — 
Johanine  in  her  origin  (through  Polycarp),  she  is  pre- 
dominantly Pauline  in  her  quotations.  2.  That  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  whose  canonidty  has  been  most 
vehemently  disputed,  is  the  book  which  this  Church 
most  frequently  quotes,  and  the  only  one  which  she 
happens  to  designate  as  *'  the  Scripture." 

Tlie  main  purpose  for  which  we  have  given  this 
analysis  is  to  give  unlearned  Christians  a  sample  of  the 
species  of  evidence  by  which  €k>d  enables  us  to  trace  our 
way  back  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  books  which  constitute  His  Bible. 
Aaix>the  doctrine  deduced  from  these  Scriptures  by  one 
witness,  it  was  what  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
case  of  true  evangelical  Christians  who  had  had  little 
or  no  occasion  (such  as  is  presented  by  the  emergence  of 
heresies)  to  frame  elaborate  doctrinal  formula.  The 
Christian  truth  as  we  now  believe  it  was  apprehended 
by  that  Church  under  its  practical  aspects,  as  it  fitted 
into  the  emergencies  of  her  martyr  life  and  death. 
Thus,  for  example,  as  to  the  Trinity  in  vmty,  she 
makes  mention  of  the  three  divine  persons  in  their 
characteristic  relations  to  suffering  believers :— 1.  The 
Father,  "  nothing  fearful  where  there  is  Father's  love," 
"  spirit  of  the  Father^*  ^  prayed  with  many  tears  unto 
the  Father;'  **it  became  the  Father^'  &c;  %  The 
Holy  Ohost,  "  the  true  paraclete.'*  Alcibiades  and  others 
are  '*  counselled  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (speaking  in  the 
word).  But  above  all,  3.  To  her  apprehension  God  is  appre- 
hended in  the  Son,  especially  as  Redeems,  the  crucified 
One,  who  destroys  the  serpent,  and  agonizes  for  the 
victory  In  His  people ;  in  the  experience  of  her  martyrs, 
and  throughout  her  whole  life,  it  is  evident  that  *'  Christ 
is  all,  and  in  all." 

Thus  finding  God,  the  primitive  Christians  were 
spiritually  free,  and  invincibly  strong  against  the  op- 
pressive power  of  pagan  Rome.  Thus  finding  Him 
again,  after  He  had  long  been  lost  to  the  Church,  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  achieved  their  spiritual 
emancipation  from  the  "Babylon"  of  Popish  Rome. 
Their  victorious  contending  for  spiritual  freedom,  to 
believe  what  God  says  in  his  word,  and  practise  what 
he  commands,  achieved  (so  to  speak,  incidentally)  the 
social  and  political  emancipation  of  the  "  things  which 
are  not,"  the  degraded  and  neglected  '*  masses"  of  our 
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race.  But  if  wc  iroald  retun  tbe  Uewngi  thu  ftchiered 

bf  thcni,  ill  our  DHD  persons,  and  funillcs,  and  countrj, 
and  diffuse  them  through  the  world ;  above  all,  if  we 
irould  hare  a  spiritual  life,  of  faith,  sad  bope,  and  lore, 
■troDg  against  our  pccuhar  temptations,  aa  their  life 
was  unconquerablj  atrong  against  the  temptationa  which 
assaileii  them,  we  must  not  onl;  have  an  outward  Church 


I  the;  had,  but  cherish. as  nu  life 
tbej  cherisbed  aa  their  life,  "  the  word  of  Ood  ai 
tained  in  the  Smptarea,"  and  in  the  Serifitnni 
the  Utree-one  Qod  himself,  in  his  electing,  sod  nd 
iug,  and  renewing  lore,  and  be  indissolublj  mub 
him  for  time  and  eternity. 


BAST  LOOEIKO  OVt  FOK  HE. 


iVO  little  busj  bands  patting  od  the 
window. 
Tiro  laughing  bright  eyes  looking  out 

Two  rosy-red   cheeks  dinted   with  a 

.Mother-bird  is  coming ;  babj,  do  jou 
see? 

Down  b;  the  lilac-bush,  something  white  and  aiure 
Saw  I  in  the  window  as  I  iiassed  tbe  tree ; 

Well  I  knew  tbe  apron  and  shoulder-knola  of  ribbon. 
All  belonged  to  bib;  looking  out  lot  Die. 

Talking  low  and  tenderl; 

To  mj self  as  mothers  will, 
Spoke  I  softly,  "  Ood  in  heaven 

Keep  tny  darling  free  from  ill. 
Worldly  gear  and  worldly  honoara 

Ask  I  not  fw  her  from  tbee ; 
But  from  want  and  sin  and  sorrow. 

Keep  bcr  ever  pure  and  free." 

Two  little  waxen  curls, 

Fulded  soft  iind  silently ; 
Two  little  curtained  eyes    ' 

Looking  out  no  more  fur  me  ; 


Two  little  snowy  checks, 

Pimple-dinted  ncTennore ; 
Two  little  iTodden  afaoes. 

That  will  iie*a  touch  the  floor ; 
Siouldar-ribbon  softly  twisted. 

Apron  folded,  dean  and  white ; 
Tlieae  are  left  me — and  these  only — 

Of  the  childish  presence  brigfaL 

Thus  he  sent  an  answer  to  my  oarneft  pnying. 

Thus  be  keeps  my  darling  fre«  from  earthlj  it 
Thus  he  folds  the  pet  lamb  safe  from  earthly  iti^ 

But  I  miss  her  sadly  by  the  window  pane. 
Till  I  look  above  it ;  then,  with  purer  vision, 

Sad,  I  weep  no  longer  the  lilac-bush  to  put, 
For  I  see  her  angel,  pure,  and  white,  and  unleM 

Walking  with  the  harpers,  by  the  Sea  of  Olsit 

Two  little  suowy  wings 

Softly  flutter  too  and  fto, 
Two  tiny  childish  hands 

Beckon  still  to  me  below ; 
Two  tender  angel  eyes 

Watch  me  ever  earnestly 
Through  the  loop-holes  ot  the  stin ; 

Baby's  looking  out  fw  me. 


SEPT    7E01I    FAXLIHG 


NE  evening  in  1850,  a  young  schoolmaiter, 
intent  only  on  fun  and  frolic,  went  to  a 
prayer-meeting.  He  heard  asked  in  tbe 
most  solemn  manner  the  startling  ^ues- 
1,"  Eowsliall  ^o!f  escape  if  you  neglect 
I  so  great  salvation  V"  "  Well,  truly,"  he 
1  in  hia  own  mind,  "  that  u  a  puaUr, 
I  am  negk'cting  the  great  salvation.  I 
cannot  escape."  Slowly  he  walked  home.  lie  would 
like  to  be  a  Christian,  he  thought ;  but  bow  could  he  ? 
He  must  give  up  his  wicked  companions.  How  tliey 
would  laugh  at  him  if  ne  did  not  go  to  the  same  places 
and  lead  the  some  life  as  before  1    And  then,  if  he  took 


bis  stand  among  Christians,  he  would  likely  ftU 
agai;i  into  sin  ;  and  what  disgrace  he  would  briiv' 
religion!  A  still  small  voice— shall  we  uot  sxji 
God's  Spirit  ?— whispered  to  him,  "  My  grace  a 
cient  tsr  thee."  Then  and  there,  on  the  road,  « 
calm  summer  night  he  resolved,  to  xrx  bis  ownw 
"to  leave  himself  in  the  hands  of  J^esus,  and  sett 
duty  cheerfully."  And  set  to  his  duty  he  dii 
once  he  came  out  from  iiia  wicked  assodates,  andi 
up  boldly  for  God.  The  Lord  disappointed  hii  I 
and  kept  him  from  falling.  Since  that  time  bii : 
has  been  to  do  the  wil^of  his  Father  in  heaven-  1 
now  wholly  employed  in  the  Lord's  Mrrice.    Qui 
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6  him  more  than  ordinarily  useful,  and  giren  him 

7  souls  for  his  hire. 

^e  believe  there  are  not  a  few,  like  this  young  man, 
amtHmd  of  coming  out  and  enlisting  on  the  Lord's 
t  lest  they  sliould  fall  back  again  into  besetting  sin. 
such  we  would  make  a  few  observations  as  to  the 
in  which  we  are  kept  from  fcdling. 

.  We  have  no  strength  in  ouraelvfs  to  keep  us  from 
'»ii^.— Have  we  not  tried  it  many  a  time,  and  failed 
isde  TOWS,  and  broken  them—formed  resolutions, 

foi]g^tten  them?  And  why?  Because  we  were 
^ing  in  our  own  strength,  forgetful  that  "  he  that 
rteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool"  (Prov.  xxviii.  26). 
re  had  no  strength  to  rely  on  but  our  own,  we  must 
<  God  has  given  no  man  a  stock  of  grace  on  which- 
an  trade  and  support  himselC  A  Christian  is  not, 
ise  the  words  of  John  Macdonald  of  Calcutta,  "  a 
sent  out  into  the  world  with  his  inheritance  by  his 
ler,  and  left  to  make  the  most  he  could,  just  as  he 
oed."  He  is  a  son,  but  dependent  each  day  and 
r  upon  his  loving  Father  for  everything.  **  With- 
me,*'  said  Christ  to  his  believing  disciples,  "  ye  can 
tcthing** — not  only  no  great  thing,  but  "  nothing,^^ 
must  abide  in  me,  as  the  branch  abides  in  the  vine ; 
new  streams  of  grace  must  flow  into  you  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour.  K  not,  you  will  be  branches  broken 
which  can  yield  no  fruit,  and  will  soon  wither  and 
Oh  that  God  would  teach  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 

helpless  we  are  in  ourselves  (  *'  Not  that  we  are  suffi- 
t  of  ourselves  to  think  anytliing,  as- of  ourselves; 

our  sufficiency  is  of  God"  (2  Cor.  iii.  6).  Then 
Id  we  find,  like  Paul,  ^*  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
Dg"  (2  Cor.  xii.  10\ 

There  is  alt  strength  treasured  up  in  Christ. — He 
3  longer  dead,  but  alive— our  living  Head.  So  John 
>  ^  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold, 
n  alive  for  evermore.  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of 

and  of  death "  (Rev.  i.  18V  On  account  of  his 
iienoe  unto  death,  God  hath  highly  exalted  him 
'  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  to 
el,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  "  Just  before  his  ascen- 
,  he  said,  ^*  AU  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 

in  earth  ; . . . .  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
a  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  20).  He 
le  "  Strength  of  Israel"  (1  Sara.  xv.  29).  He  is  the 
Untain  of  life"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9).  Ha  is  made  of  God 
0  each  believer  "wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
ni^mtion,  and  redemption"  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  "It 
«ed  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
11"  (Col.  i.  19).  It  is  all  treasured  up  in  him  for 
evers ;  and  it  is  **  of  his  fulness  that  we  receive,  and 
ie  for  grace"  (John  i.  16)«  Just  as  we  get  water  from 
Item  by  drawing  it,  so  we  get  grace,  and  holiness, 

sti^gth  from  Christ,  by  drawing  from  his  fulness. 
re  is  strength  nowhere  else.  "  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord 
ever;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovau  is  everlasting 


strength"  (Isa.  xxvi.  4).  '*  In  the  Lobd  have  I  right- 
eousness and  strength"  (Isa.  xlv.  24).  If  we  be  strong, 
it  must  be  "  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might" 
(Eph.  vi.  10). 

3.  He  places  his  strength  at  our  disposal, — Wonder- 
ful thought — "  the  power  of  God  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  man  /"  Yet  it  is  true.  Just  as  freely  as  he  offers 
his  blood  to  us,  so  freely  does  he  also  offer  his  strength 
to  us.  And  he  promises  strength,  not  only  to  keep  us 
from  falling,  but  for  our  every  need.  "  Fear  thou  not ; 
for  I  am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed ;  for  I  am  thy  God : 
I  will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness" 
(Isa.  xli.  10).  ^*  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need, 
according  to  hid  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus"  (Phil, 
iv.  19).  Are  you  afraid  of  falling  through  temptation 
into  your  besetting  sin  ?  How  beautiful  the  promise, 
"  God  is  faithful,  who  wUl  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation 
also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear 
it"  (I  Cor.  X.  13).  Or  the  other,  suggested  to  the  young 
schoolmaster,  *'  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness**  (2  Cor.  xii.  9). 
^  And,  oh,  methought,"  said  Bunyan,  when  this  same 
promise  was  brought  home  to  him  with  power,  '*  that 
every  word  was  a  mighty  word  unto  me ;  as  '  My,*  and 
*  grace,*  and  •  sufficient,'  and  *  for  thee.'  *'  How  beauti- 
fully^ too,  does  Bunyan  describe,  in  his  '*  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," the  way  in  which  the  Christian  is  kept  from 
falling,  and  enabled  to  overcome  the  devil  { — 

'*  Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  Interpreter  took 
Christian  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  place  where 
was  a  fire  burning  against  a  wall,  and  one  standing  by 
it  always  casting  much  water  upon  it  to  guench  it ::  yet 
did  the  fire  bum  higher  and  hotte]^ 

'^Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this?  The  In- 
terpreter answered,  This  fire  is  the  work  of  grace  that 
is  wrought  in  the  heart ;  he  that  casts  water  upon  it  to 
extinguish  and  put  it  out  is  the  devil ;  but  in  that  thou 
seest  the  fire  notwithstanding  bum  higher  and  hotter, 
tliou  shalt  also  see  the  reason  of  that  So  he  had  him 
about  to  the  back  side  of  the  wall,  where  he  saw  a  man 
with  a  vessel  of  oil  in  his  hand,  of  the  which  he  did 
also  continually  cast  (but  secretly)  into  the  fir&^ 

"Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this?  The  In- 
terpreter answered.  This  is  Christ," who  continually,  with 
the  oil  of  his  grace,  maintains  the  work  already  begun 
in  the  heart ;  by  the  means  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  devil  can  do,  the  souls  of  his  people  prove 
gracious  still.  And  in  that  thou  sawest  that  the  man 
stood  behind  the  wall  to  maintain  the  fire;  this  is  to 
teach  thee  that  it  is  hard  for  the  tempted  to  sec  how 
this  work  of  grace  is  maintained  in  the  soul." 

4.  Let  uSf  then^  take  Iu>ld  of  God's  strength^  and  look 
up  to  him  each  day  and  hour  according  to  our  need, — 
These  promises  of  grace  and  strength  are  given  to  us. 
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Let  xa  bring  them  home  to  oorseiTes,  and  believe  them, 
and  look  np  expecting  God  to  strengthen  us  for  each 
particular  temptation,  and  trial,  and  duty.    A  particu- 
lar faith  for  each  particular  blessing  is  what  he  wants. 
**  What  things  soever  ye  desire  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them"  (Mark 
XL  24).    Believe  not  only  that  he  is  present  to  do  for  us 
this  thing  that  we  ask,  and  that  he  is  abU  to  do  it,  and 
willing  to  do  it ;  but  that  he  will  do  U  noz^— that  he 
does  do  t^— and  we  shall  have  it    "  All  things  are  pos- 
sible to  him  that  believeth."    And  why  should  we  not 
believed    Has  he  not  promised  it?    Will  God  not  keep 
his  promises?    Why  should  we  doubt  his  faithfulness 
any  more  than  his  holiness?    Let  us,  then,  like  the 
young  schoolmaster,  "put ourselves  into  the  hands  of 
Jesus ;"  and  remembering  that  "  we  are  members  of  his 
body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,"  let  us  look  up  to 
Him  who  has  all  power  for  strength.    **  In  our  proper 
place,  and  for  doing  the  work  to  which  he  calls  us,  all 
his  infinite  resources  are  as  available  for  us  as  if  they 
were  stored  up  in  our  own  bosoms."   The  secret  of  being 
kept  from  (ailing,  and  living  a  holy  life,  is  "  Looking  unto 
Jesus"— looking  unto  Jesus  from  everything— looking 
unto  Jesus  in  everything— looking  unto  Jesus /<w  every- 
thing.   And  it  is  not  an  annual,  or  a  periodical,  or  a 
single  look,  he  must  give ;  but  a  daily,  an  hourly,  a 
momently  look.    Whenever  we  cease  looking,  wo  be- 
come weak  as  other  men.    "  Give  us  each  day  our  daily 
bread*'  should  then  be  our  prayer  for  spiritual  as  well 
as  for  temporal  blessings.    ''  Our  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day."    As  often  as  we  are  in  danger  or  need 
strength— and  wh^n  are  we  otherwise?— we  must  look 
up,  expecting  gijjpe — not  graco  for  future  trials:,  but 
grace  just  for  the  present  need  ;  and  when  the  future 
trials  come,  God  will  give  grace  at  the  time  for  them 
also.    "  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  25).    Let  us  ask  God  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  believ- 
ing he  is  more  willing  to  give  this  good  gift  than  any 
parent  on  earth  is  to  give  good  gifts  to   his  child. 
Oh,  what  a  precious  promise  this  is—"  If  ye,  being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  yuur  heavenly  Father  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him"  (Luke  xi.  13) 

5.  At  the  same  time  loe  must  set  to  our  duty  cheerfully , 
as  the  young  schoolmaster  did.  We  must  battle  with  all 
our  might  against  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;  not  trusting  in  our  own  battlings,  but  looking  up 
to  Him  who  alone  is  "  able  to  keep  us  from  falling" 
(Judc  24).  We  must  begin  to  act,  believing  that  God 
will  act  with  us  and  in  us.  God's  command  is,  "  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it 
is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  wiU  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure"  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13).  God  does  not  want  us 
to  lie  down  idle,  and  to  wait  till  we  feel  we  have  got 
strengtl).  He  wants  us  to  do  his  will,  and  to  do  it  now, 
and  to  do  it  with  such  stricngth  and  such  feelings  as  we 
have,  and  to  look  up  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  he  will  give 


strength.  We  have  no  stock  of  strength  in  ns  wh 
ever,  so  that  we  cannot  feel  that  we  have  beto 
begin  to  act  When  Jems  told  the  disciplet  thai  ia  i 
name  they  would  cast  oat  devils  and  take  op  seipeB 
they  did  not  fed  they  had  got  any  new  power;  b 
when  the  time  oiSM  to  act^  thty  acted,  beUeriogth 
the  power  promised  would  be  given ;  and  the  La 
wrought  with  them,  and  they  were  not  disappointe 
The  man  with  the  withered  hand  did  not  feel  that  I 
had  power  to  stretch  it  forth ;  but  at  Jesus!  biddiiyk 
tried^  and  the  power  was  given.  Paul  said,  "leui 
all  things,"  showing  he  was  resolved  to  do,  to  wod, 
but  he  adds,  '•'  through  Christ  who  strengthoiaii  w^* 
showing  that  he  felt  his  own  weakness,  and  thit  h 
trusted  only  in  the  Lord  for  strength.  We  mu^  (ho, 
battle  against  temptation,  and  pien  toward  the  urt, 
as  if  all  depended  on  our  own  exertions ;  and  get  tmt 
only  in  the  "  Strength  of  Israel,"  knowing  thst ''  vftb- 
out  him  we  can  do  nothing,"  and  that  in  ''the  Ld 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.** 

6.  In  order  to  "  have  faith  in  Ood,"  we  mtat  vnAt 
means  to  promote  faith,— The  means  of  bodily  heitt 
are  food,  and  air,  and  exercise;  and  the  diief  meioitf 
spiritual  health  are  just  the  same.  The  Christiin'ifis' 
is  meditation  on  the  Bible,  "  Desire  the  siocere  vSSL 
of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby." 

"^./Ve^cr  to  tlie  CliTtoUaa't  vital  biwub, 
'rtie  ChrtotUn't  luUiTe  air.** 

"Pray  without  ceasing."      Work  is  the  Chiiitiii^{ 
exercise;  doing  something  each  day  for  Qod; 
tongue,  and  hands,  and  feet  for  his  glory.  These  tk*-*  | 
reading  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  work— are  aids  to  Mj 
means  of  its  growth  and  increase.    Without  tbM^i^  j 
will  soon  £idl,  and  give  up  the  ghost    "Stand  tk» 
fore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  trotk;  m 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness ;  lad  J^] 
feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  ^'*\ 
above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  fisith,  wherewith  jei" 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  fiiMj 
And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  swoidtfvj 
Spirit,  wliich  is  the  word  of  God:  praying alff*7i]^] 
all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
tbcireunto  with  all  perseverance"  (Eph.  vi  14-1^ 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  saints  of  God  in  iB 
have  been  kept  from  falling,  and  have  overooitf< 
enemies— by  faith  in  Qod.    By  fiuth  David  oob^ 
Goliath.    A  mere  stripling,  armed  with  but  a  iliof  ** 
few  stones,  he  was  no  match  for  the  Philistiat  fA 
nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  covered  from  head  \oM^ 
two  hundredweight  of  metaL    Tet  forth  he  wePt;  ^ 
he  "  hasted"— he  "  ran"  down  the  hill  to  mecfchi^^ 
that  day  when  the  two  armies  were  fronting  eMk^ 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Valley  of  Elab.   KoflMt^ 
he  fit  to  battle  with  the  Philistine  than  a  diiU  a '^ 
years  old  was  to  battle  with   him.    And  r%tt  ^ 
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knew  UuL  But  ba  looked  up  wbcro  ttiength  i>u 
be  found.    "  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  Uie 

*  of  the  lioi),  wd  out  of  the  paw  of  tlie  bear,  be  wiU 
ma  me  out  of  thehvid  irfthuPhilUtine."  "  Tlieii 
Mrt  to  me  with  &  sword,  and  with  a  tpcar,  uid  with 
liield ;  bat  I  come  to  thee  in  the  nme  of  the  Lord 
hoiti,  the  Qod  of  tlie  armle*  of  Israel,  whom  thou 
It  defied.  And  David  pat  hii  band  in  his  bag,  and 
k  UiCDfle  a  atoo*^  and  slang  it ;"  the  Lord,  in  whom 
tniited,  directed  it,  ao  that  it  emote  the  Pbilistine 
almost  the  oatj  e^iosed  part  of  bis  penoo,  the  fore- 
id  :  "  and  the  stme  aank  into  his  ferehead,  and  he 
1  upon  hia  bee  to  the  earth." 

Reitdover  the  listed  worthies  &)  the  lltb  chapter  of 
(brews.  How  did  tfaej  work  such  vondeisl  "Bjbith 
Qod."  Thej  had  no  strength  in  themselves ;  but 
nt  of  teaattuu  tkey  vert  made  trong,  waxed  valiant 
.  Bght,  toroed  to  ^ht  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 
Look  at  FauL  How  did  he  tight  the  good  fight, 
id  finish  his  coone,  and  keep  the  fitithT  He  tells  us 
ainlj:  "I  live,"  be  laji ;  fet  not  because  God  has 
KD  me  a  stock  of  life,  and  I  have  kept  mj  own  soul 
ire    No  I    "I  lire  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livoth  in 

•  ;  and  the  life  whicfa  I  now  live  in  the  fteah  I  live 
'tliebith  of  the  Son  ofQod"(GaL  iu  20).    "lean 


do  all  tliiogs,  Ihroogh  Christ  who  etrengtheneth  me" 
(pyL  ir.  13). 

I  And  70U  remember  Luther's  &ronrite  text.  Alter 
many  etruggleii,  he  had  got  a  glimpse  that  justification 
was  bj  faith  ;  but  he  was  still  seeking  sanotification  bj 
works.  But  one  day,  when  he  was  dragging  himself  on 
bis  knees  up  lbs  fahled  staircase  of  Pilate  at  Rome,  with 
the  view  of  making  himself  holy,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
voice  of  thunder  dying  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, ' '  Tkt 
jwt  thall  livt  bf/aith."  He  started  up.  He  saw  what 
be  had  never  seen  before— that  the  just  were  not  only 
made  alive,  but  kept  alive,  by  faith — that  they  live  by 
faith.  These  words  were  the  commencement  of  the 
Refunnatioo.  And  not  the  eommencemeDt  merely.  It 
was  by  Utb  that  Luther,  and  Zwitigle,  and  Calvin,  and 
Knox,  turned  the  worid  npside  down,  and  wrou^t 
wonders. 

Enough,  my  reader.  Let  our  prayer  be,  "  Lord, 
increase  our  faith ;"  and  let  us  look  up  to  "  Him  who 
is  able  to  keep  us  froui  filing,"  and  we,  too,  shall  be 
enabled  to  "overcome  the  world,"  and  to  be  "more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us ;"  and  we  shall 
be  "  kept  by  the  power  of  Ood  through  foith  nnto  sal- 
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VTTTITAL    TOLEBATIOH.* 

■I  THB  REV.  3.  BUJ^  MBLtN. 


PIME  was  when  the  principles  of  toleration 
vTcre  so  ill  nnderstood  that  sepuaUsts 
'  In  m  the  dominant  relipon  often  lust  their 
:  r<iperty,  and  sometimes  their  life.  The 
II  niaina  of  this  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
I  I'r-jadieet  of  many  whoee  convictions  are 
in  the  main  right;  just  as  the  sodal 
standing  of  negroes  in  free  states  must 
I?  enntljiiie  to  be  injurionsly  affected  t^  the  servitude 
their  brethren.  But  it  is  not  of  this  toleiation — for 
'  qiread  of  which,  howefer,  every  friend  of  his  race 
Mid  labour — I  am  now  to  write ;  nor  is  it  of  that 
ituai  forbearance,  the  absence  of  which  has  so  uta- 
'>)ed  portions  of  the  people  ttvia  time  to  time,  and 
''ch  withholds  insult  on  the  me  hand,  and  if  it  be 
ihly  given,  overlooks  it  on  the  other.  The  whole 
^9lom  has  been  deploring  the  want  ot  this  in  one 
^ity,  and  k>  many  reproob  and  advices  have  been 
'^  bom  all  qiiarten,  that  there  is  DO  need  (0  increase 
*  misceUaneeus  he»p^  It  is  of  rontiial  toleration 
itong  Christians  we  write ;  and  this  not  of  Dissenter 
'  Ohardiman,  or  Wesleyan  by  Presbyterian  ;  but  of 
It  Christian  werker  by  another.  Our  meaning  will 
|>|Rar,  we  trust,  aa  we  proceed. 
A.  &  Esq.,  is  a  decided  total  abstainer.  There  is  not  a 
bo'gUss  in  his  bonse,  and  the  only  use  he  ever  makes 

fnut  DDT  nccLlent  Uitlt  tmustB^nry,  tb*  MtniUf  J/imatir, 


of  a  decanter  is  to  contain  a  raSd  solution  called  "ginger 
cordial."  He  is  bearing  testimony  on  all  occasions 
agunst  the  evil,  to  put  which  down  he  considers  his 
mission.  This  is  all  well ;  we  find  no  fault  so  Str.  But 
his  mirister  has  not  the  same  view,  or  mission,  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  stands  in  doubt  of  him.  He  does  not  see  how  a 
gospel  minister  could  swallow  wine.  Nay,  he  is  general- 
ising and  fearing  that  no  man  can  be  of  use  in  saving 
souls  who  is  not  with  him  in  this  cause.  He  is  deter- 
mined. If  he  can,  to  have  the  next  minister  a  "  pledged 
man;"  and  I  fear  much  if  Mr.  A.  R  has  anything  to 
say  in  the  next  settlement,  there  will  be  some  trouble. 
His  inioiater,  the  Eev.  C.  D.  a.t  you  may  suppose,  has 
often  heard  his  friend  A.  B.  give  bis  testimony,  so 
strongly  indeed,  that  I  fear  they  are  not  to  be  friends 
much  longer.  The  rev.  gentleman  considers  this  a 
pitiful  crotchet,  gives  a  sly  hit  at  it  now  and  then  in 
his  sermon,  and  shons  that  lie  has  no  high  opinion  of 
the  understanding  that  can  entertain  it.  Both  need 
tolerance.  Let  the  one  tell  out  tlie  tnith  he  believes  in 
love,  and  the  other  give  him  all  credit  for  excellence. 
There  is  dmnkeoness  enough  for  the  abstainer  to  put 
down  before  putting  down  the  minister ;  and  there  is 
evil  enough  among  the  bad  for  the  minister  to  kill, 
without  striking  out  at  such  "  crotchets"  of  the  good. 
Few  villages,  parishes,  or  towns  do  not  require  both, 
and  it  is  a  waste  of  power  to  smite  one  another. 
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R  F.  is  a  demonstrative  Christian.  .  She  can  no  more 
conceal  a  feeling  than  she  could  a  fever.  It  glows  all 
over  her  face ;  dances  and  sparkles  in  her  eye ;  is  tremu- 
lous in  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers.  There  is  no  need 
for  her  to  wish  for  a  window  in  her  bosom  that  all  the 
world  may  see  her  thoughts.  She  has  made  the  window, 
and  the  blinds  are  never  down.  When  she  was 
awakened  the  whole  congregation  knew  it ;  and  her 
conversion  was  a  public  event.  She  lives  before  all,  and 
her  unconscious  self-display  is  as  much  her  nature  as 
talking  or  walking.  She  is  a  Christian,  and  she  ex- 
presses her  religious  life  after  her  kind. 

But  how  different  is  her  neighbour  Q.  II. !  She  would 
as  soon  think  of  opening  her  mind  to  all  comers,  as  she 
would  of  preaching.  When  she  became  anxious  about 
her  soul,  she  turned  aside  to  weep  in  secret  She  long 
feared  to  say  a  word  lest  it  should  be  a  premature  hope 
she  cherished ;  and  to  this  day  she  has  only  spoken  some 
timid,  trembling  words  to  her  minister,  and  one  or  two 
close  friends  who  knew  her  well  and  who  said,  '*  It*s  all 
right  with  G.  when  die  says  that  she  is  on  the  rock.'* 
Now  £.  F.  and  G.  II.  are  collectors  for  the  same  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  meet  at  the  prayer-meeting,  but 
they  keep  sadly  aloof ;  tlie  easy  volubility  of  £.  F.  frets 
and  ofl'ends  her  reticent  neighbour ;  and  G.  H.  in  her 
turn  *'does  not  understand  silent  Christians — none  of 
God*s  family  are  born  dumb,  she  always  understood.** 
They  need  to  learn  mutual  tolerance.  Each  has  a 
value — "speech  is  silvern;  silence  is  golden."  No 
one  can  quote  against  G.  U.,  the  proverb  *' great  cry 
and  little  wool  ;*'  but  she  again  must  remember  that 
the  body  politic  needs  a  tongue  as  truly  as  the  body 
natural. 

I.  J.  has  a  cousin — her  favourite — who  has  been 
preaching  unprofessionally.  She  has  heard  of  the  accep- 
tance of  his  services,  and  the  good  don^  She  has  also 
heard  of  some  ministers  who  do  not  countenance  him. 
She  has  even  six)ken  of  it  to  her  own  pastor.  His  mind 
is  orderly,  methodical,  and  logical  He  refuses  to  con- 
sider a  friendly  letter  from  a  private  individual  (who 
owns  a  schoolhouse),  a  call  to  the  ministry.  He  sees  no 
good  end  ^  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Even  those  who  are 
brought  up  to  preaching,  do  not  always  succeed  in  it ; 
and  these  amateurs,  if  not  amateurs,  would  dwindle  into 
rushlights.'*  Poor  I.  J.  was  grieved  in  spirit,  and  began 
to  rehearse  the  services  of  her  cousin.  "  Who  told 
you?**  he  broke  in.  "He  did,  himself.**  "Just  so, 
madam — ^part  of  the  system !  He  introduces  himself, 
trumpets  himself,  and  so  he  may,  after  calling  himselfl*' 
This  rude  speech  has  made  an  irreparable  breach,  we 
fear,  between  excellent  I.  J.  and  an  excellent  man,  her 
pastor.  They  are  both  Christians,  and  they  have 
quarrelled  over  the  body  of  a  third  !  They  both  need 
tolerance.  Why  should  they  fight  about  this  eminent 
evangelist?  Let  I.  J.  be  patient  If  her  cousin  has 
done  all  this  or  the  tenth  part  of  it,  he  will  get  credit 
enough,  and  in  the  right  quarter.  There  is  no  need  to 
denounce  ministers  as  "  dumb  dogs,*'  or  assert  that  the 


hope  of  the  Church  and  the  worid  is  in  her  cousin  and 
his  friends.     They  are  good  in  their  place— as  oar 
archery  cliibt  are ;  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  they  are 
not  our  only  defence  against  the  world.    It  would  make 
them  ridiculous  to  propose  the  abolition  of  anny  and 
navy,  because  so  many  "fiur  women  and  brave  men* 
can  hit  the  gold  at  sixty  paces.    And  the  exceOeat 
minister  should  be  tolerant  too,  both  of  L  J.,  her  eooa^ 
and  his  fellow-workers,  while  they  set  forth  lubitutid 
truth.    Much  weakness  may  be  in  their  service.  Btt 
the  medicine  sometimes  does  more  than  the  bua|^ 
practitioner  expected.    The  truth  may  be  pmorted 
one-sidedly.    But  what  then?    Am  I  to  foriud  tiKst 
Na   Let  me  present  the  other.   Better  that  men  sfaonld 
see  one  side  of  it  than  no  side.    My  business  is  totesck 
men,  as  Car  as  I  can,  both  sides;  to  hold  up  the foD- 
orbed  truth,  justification  and  sanctification  together; 
not  one  but  both ;  and  the  one  beginning  with  tod 
following  from  the  other.    Let  me  set  forth  free  gnce 
and  holiness— not  opposed,  but  as  blossom  and  fruit  ir 
opposed.    So  ought  the  Rev.  Mr.  K.  to  argue  with  him- 
self and  become  tolerant     "And,"  he  should  bj, 
"though  the  means  I  see  in  operatidn  be  in  many  thinp 
below  my  ideal— what  thenf    That  overwhelming  tur- 
bulent torrent  of  natural  eloquence  may  sweep  snf 
some  things  that  resisted  the  slow  and  sluggish  Ukn^ 
smoother  current  of  my  efforts.    The  religion  it  prodoea 
may  be  irregular,  spasmodic,  too  emotional,  even  npff- 
ficiaL    But  it  is  better  than  none — better  than  Us 
religion  of  the  publio-house,  or  the  devotion  of  bia 
whose  Gk)d  is  his  belly,  better  than  polished  infUkfi^i 
than  'Essay-aud-Beviewism,'  than  decent,  dead  fiv> 
mality.    The  man  who  sways  this  agitated  throng  aV 
disparage  grammar  and  make  little  of  the  dofft^ 
denounce  geology,  and  what  he  thinks  predeitiniti(*' 
These  are  his  blemishes.    I  have  mine.    But  so  I  ^ 
try  to  stop  him  I    No.    More  information  ii  wbit  ki 
and  his  hearers  want    Let  me  supply  that  asftftf  ^ 
can."    So  should  the  gentleman  reason,  and  lo  1>4 
I.  J.  to  increased  mutual  tolerance.  . 

We  might  follow  out  this  by  detailing  the  dilfaoctf 
between  L.  M.  who  is  for  the  "simple  gospel,"  utffu^ 
N.  0.  who  likes  masterly  and  comprehensive  expostiBa 
Or  we  might  adduce  the  argumentation  between  ?A 
who  is  for  Home  Missions,  and  R,  S.  who  would  hj  9^ 
his  energies  oil  the  Jews.  T.  U.  is  for  Sabbath  8^ 
and  Evening  Services,  while  Y.  W.  stignuitises  allthea 
as  the  very  murderers  of  family  religion.  In  Cut,  tki 
letters  of  the  alphabet— and  still  worse,  the  palieaoerf 
our  readers,  would  be  exhausted  in  giving  a  coopkti 
enumeration  of  the  n)attera  in  which  ChiistiaD  pMpb 
who  are  on  the  foundation  together.  In  the  same  milittft 
host,  with  Christ  for  the  Captain,  and  on  the  nf 
together  to  the  same  heavenly  home— require  to  caiA^ 
a  large-minded,  large-hearted  mutual  totenuMe:  **^ 
as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  memben^  and  sO  tbe 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body; 
so  also  is  Christ" 
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ILLUSTSATIONS  OP  SCBIFTVBE  FBOK  THE  CLASSICS. 

iii.>-''hbithb&  bohi»  nob  jtebe." 

GaL  UL  38;  CoL  liL  11 ;  Horn.  L  14. 


HE  group  of  passages  to  which  I  here 
refer  illustrates  our  need  of  a  preter- 
'  natural  revelation,  even  when  ^be  truth 
revealed  is  within  pur  reach  by  nature, 
so  that  we  7mght  conceivaJbly  attain  it. 
^  The  revelation  may  be  needful  and  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  insure  that  we 
actually  shall  attain,  tembraoe,  and  prac- 
th  within  our  reach.     I  may  conceivably 
tain  kind  and  amount  of  information  r^ard- 
en  in  the  night,  by  groping  blindly  with  my 
iploying  the  aid  of  a  lamp ;  but  at  least  the 
probably  much  more  than  the  same,  infor- 
certainly  be  conveyed  to  my  mind  by  the 
)f  the  sun,  as  I  walk  abroad  in  the  day.    So, 
ikct,  we  learn  from  experience,  as  treasured 
', "  the  memory  of  the  race,"  of  .things  which 
)  may  be  known  by  nature  that  by  far  the 
:ant  (actually)  wUl  not  be  known  by  fallen 
in  the  preternatural  liglit  of  revelation : 
which  have  not  known  the  gospel,  have  been 
what  we  are  ready  to  regard  as  the  clearest 
;  natural  principles  regarding  both  God  and 

arding  man,  nothing  seems  plainer  to  us 
11  men,  as  rational  creatures,  the  same  in 

kindred,  in  species  and  in  origin,' should 
herish  one  another  as  brethren.  The  obli- 
rotherly  love"  appears  to  us  a  first  principle 
lorality,  no  doubt  brought  more  fully  and 
view  by  the  gospel,  but  plainly  written  by 
s  finger  on  the  imperishable  table  of  the 
of  man.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  not  only  was 
}n  neglected  in  practice,  as  it  too  frequently 
'selves ;  among  the  most  civilized  of  pagan 
-as  expressly  rejected  and  denounced,  as 

with  the  fundamentals  of  truth  and  duty, 
erse  of  the  comedian.  Homo  sum;  nihil 
dienum  a  me  puto  (I  am  a  man,  and  all 

man  comes  home  to  me),  was  first  recited 
n  theatre,  it  is  said  to  have  ^ken  the  audi- 
n  of  surprise,  as  if  it  had  been  an  astounding 
1  the  "  Octavius "  of  Minucius  Felix,  the 
us,  in  enumerating  the  unnatural  crimes  of 
Bilch  as  murdering  infants  for  cannibal  feasts 
their  profession  of  "brotherly  love"  as  a 
apprehension  so  plainly  against  nature,  that 
count  for  it  only  by  supposing  it  to  be  a 
iceal  an  infamous  crime  which  none  but  a 
e  can  name.  The  scriptural  expressions  I 
d  to,  which  are  to  us  so  commonplace  as 


almost  to  be  meaningless,  must  have  impressed  the 
pagans  who  listened  to  them  (even  the  most  cultivated) 
as  paradoxes  even  more  astounding  than  that  which 
took  the  Roman  theatre  by  storm ;  for  they  declare  our 
general  obligation  to  "  brotherly  love "  to  man,  with 
special  and  pointed  reference  to  those  very  cases  in 
which  it  appeared  to  the  pagans  most  clearly  to  be  a 
lie.    For  the  present,  let  us  take  one  illustration. 

I  have  already  spoken  (No.  2)  of  the  pagan  slave 
under  the  head  of  "things  which  are  not."  I  will 
now  illustrate,  in  his  case,  the  world's  obligation  to 
the  gospel  In  all  civilized  pagan  states,  the  number 
of  slaves  was  fearfully  great.  We  occasionally  hear 
declamatory  allusions  to  the  liberties  of  republican 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  disparagement  of  our  own.  If 
the  declaimers  had  lived  in  Greece  or  Rome,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  they  and  their  children  would 
have  been  hopeless  and  miserable  thralls.  While  there 
was  no  effectual  process  of  diminution,  there  were  a 
number  of  processes  of  continual  augmentation.  Thus, 
when  a  cluster  of  nomadic  families  first  settled  down  in 
fixed  abodes  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  their  servants 
became  slaves,  and  the  progenitors  of  slaves,  and  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  "  caught"  and 
made  slaves.  If  a  free  citizen  became  bankrupt,  he  and 
his  children  became  the  slaves  of  his  creditors ;  if  be 
was  found  guilty  of  any  infamous  crime,  he  and  his 
family  were  degraded  from  citizenship,  and  smik  into 
bondage.  Another,  with  his  family,  was  swept  away 
Into  bondage  by  a  roving  fleet  of  pirates.  A  third  was 
sold,  along  with  his  comrades,  into  slavery  when  they 
were  taken  prisoners  of  war  in  battle  or  storm :  the 
Greek  word  for  "  taking  a  prisoner,"  also  meant  "  mak- 
ing a  slave ;"  and  among  the  commonest  incidents  after 
a  successful  campaign  was  the  slave-auction  of  pri- 
soners, in  order  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  as 
prize-money  to  the  victors.  By  such  processes  as  them 
the  slave  population  multiplied  exceedingly.  In  demo- 
cratic Athens,  the  freest  of  ancient  republics,  one 
estimate  gives  the  proportion  of  bondsmen  to  freemen 
as  nineteen  to  one ;  the  lowest  estimate  I  have  seen  gives 
it  as  two  or  three  to  one.  The  ancient  liberty  was  the 
liberty  only  of  the  small  caste  of  free  citizens ;  the  so- 
called  democracies  were  real  aristocracies,  like  the  slav»- 
holding  states  of  America,  only  with  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  slaves. 

The  pagan  slave  had  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  being 
made  free.  He  could  not  hope  to  achieve  his  freedom 
by  resistance  or  flight :  the  compact  constitution  which 
served  as  a  strong  castle  to  the  freeman,  was  a  strong 
prison  to  the  slave.    And  though  he  might  conceivably 
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obtain  it  as  a  gift,  the  reward  of  valuable  service,  yet 
actually,  so  long  as  the  republics  themselves  were  free, 
the  gift  was  rarely  and  reluctantly  bestowed :  the  free 
citizens  showed  an  invincible  repugnance  to  having  their 
ranks  recruited  from  the  down-trodden  mass  of 'their 
bondsmen.  Thus,  we  read  in  Thucydides,  whose  autho- 
rity as  a  historian  is  of  the  highest,  that  on  one 
occasion  the  Spartan  republic,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was 
driven  to  arm  two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  promising 
them  their  freedom  as  the  reward  of  valour.  They  fought 
with  a  valour  so  desperate  as  to  extort  even  Ax>m  the 
fighting  nation  of  the  Spartans  the  confession  that  they 
bad  amply  deserved  the  reward ;  and  the  letter  of  the 
promise  was  fulfilled— the  two  thousand  slaves  were  made 
free ;  but,  rather  than  allow  them  to  mingle  on  an  equal 
footing  with  born  freemen,  their  old  masters  murdered 
them  to  a  man—they  silently  disappeared.  Though 
this  story  should  not  be  true,  the  mere  fact  that  it  was 
told  by  a  grave  historian,  and  could  be  believed  by  his 
readers,  is  abundantly  significant— shows  how  hopelessly 
impracticable  emancipation  was. 

The  condition  of  the  mass  of  slaves  was  miserable  as 
it  was  hopeless.  In  the  "  heroic"  ages,  as  depicted  by 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  even  princesses,  when 
taken  prisoners  in  war,  and  consequently  made  slaves, 
had  this  to  lament  among  the  consequences  of  their 
capture,  that  their  owner  could  deal  with  them  at 
his  pleasure,  because,  of  course,  a  slave  had  no  rights. 
In  the  historic  ages  the  ordinaiy  slave,  the  field  "  hand" 
or  domestic  drudge,  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  a 
horse  can  be  in  our  land :  his  very  life  at  the  absolute 
discretion  of  his  owner,  a  domestic  tyrant,  who  might 
indulge  his  pride  of  citizen  caste  by  beating  or  starving, 
or  otherwise  torturing  to  death  the  slave  whom  he  re- 
garded with  loathing  contempt.  Of  the  utter  in- 
humanity of  Pagan  slaveholders  we  have  an  illustration 
in  the  gladiatorial  shows,  in  which  sometimes  hundreds 
of  men  were  set  to  fight  and  slay  one  another  for  the 
public  amusement,  as  the  sport  of  cock-fighting  minis- 
tered to  the  amusement  of  our  more  brutal  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  comparatively  dark 
and  barbarous  age  of  our  history.  And  the  continually 
augmenting  number  of  the  bondsmen  gave  to  this  cruelty, 
in  its  relation  to  them,  the  augmented  energy  of  fear, 
of  fear  lest,  as  their  numbers  grew,  they  should  acquire 
a  consciousness  of  their  power,  and  strike  for  deliver- 
ance from  a  bondage  worse  than  death.  Thus  it  was 
the  apparent  interest  of  the  free  citizens  deliberately  to 
keep  the  slaves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spartan  Helots, 
in  a  degradation  as  deep  as  possible.  It  is  even  said — 
though  the  statement  is  too  horrible  to  be  credited  now 
— that  in  the  Spartan  republic  the  young  warriors  were 
occasionally  sent  out  on  a  slave-hunt  through  Laconia, 
for  the  purpose  of  quietly  disposing  of  the  surplus  slaves 
by  assassination,  as  the  owner  of  a  modern  estate  keeps 
down  the  breed  of  rabbits  or  other  "  vermin."  And  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  Roman  republic  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  keep  down  the  slaves,  or  rather  to  put  them 


down,  by  the  strong  hand  of  militaiy  force,  in  those 
"  servile  wars,"  occasioned  by  formidable  slave  iDSor^e^ 
tions,  which  deluged  the  plains  of  Italy  with  blood. 

Thus  from  the  freest  states  of  Pagan  antiquity  we 
hear  the  groan  of  creation  in  bondage,  the  servants^  ay 
of  fear  and  hate  responded  to  by  the  masters*  ciy  of  hate 
and  fear.    It  was  on  that  world,  so  miserable  in  the 
persons  alike  of  oppressors  and  oppressed,  tint  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  broke  in  with  their  domikie 
evangel,  *'  In  Jesus  Christ  there  is  neither  bond  aor 
free.**    We  cannot  here  dwell  iiiK>n  the  priMdfU  hj 
which  Gk)d*8  word  demolishes  all  artificial  barrien  to 
''brotherly  love"— the  principle,  namely,  of  ikeumiy 
of  all  men  by  creation  ci  God,  and  by  redemption  in 
Christ.    We  can  only  point  out,  in  passing,  the  provi- 
sion made  by  the  Bible  for  eauaing  this  principle  to  be 
known,  embraced,  and  applied  with  referenee  to  bond- 
servants.   The  Old  Testament  law  made  the  bond- 
servant, though  not  a  son,  yet  a  memher  oftkefamUyi 
eating  the  passover  along  with  the  family,  while  the 
free-servant  ate  it  by  himself    The  New  Testuoent 
GEiuses  Onesimus,  the  runaway  slave,  to  be  received  btd 
by  Philemon  his  owner  as  ''a  beloved  Inotlier/'  abend- 
servant  in  form,  a  brother  in  heart    And  thus  tiie 
brotherhood  of  slave  and  slave-owner  is  declared  by  the 
Apostle  to  be  '<  in  Jesus  Chrisf*  a  realized  fiut,  ''theie 
is  neither  bond  nor  free.**     Wherever  the  Gospd  ii 
heartily  embraced  and  practised,  the  Christian  msster 
can  never  regard  or  treat  his  servant  (bond  or  free)  is 
a  thmg  or  a  brute,  as  other  than  "  a  man  and  a  brother." 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  Legree,  the  gospel  will  exercise 
some  beneficial  influence ;  acting  on  the  savage  throng 
the  public  opinion  it  creates,  through  the  atmosphere 
it  fills  with  its  new  element  of  love.    And  so  bng  u 
the  gospel  sun  keeps  shining,  there  must  ever  be  goii^ 
on  a  twofold  process,  not  only  of  amelioration  bat  of 
emancipation.  First  in  the  master.   For  example,  in  oor 
own  land.    In  the  middle  ages  we  had  a  slave  populs- 
tion  of  serfs.    But  on  his  death-bed  the  rugged  baroo 
was  reminded  by  the  Church  of  his  obligation  to  set 
free  those  Christian  brethren  for  whom  Christ  died ;  sod 
throughout  his  life,  in  going  to  the  same  church  with 
them,  hearing  the  same  Word,  receiving  the  same  MCOr 
ments  and  religious  consolations,  he  was  ever  r^nuDdfld 
of  the  fact,  that  under  the  surface  of  axbitrary  msl 
distinctions  there  lay  the  essential  unity  of  him  aad 
them  as  joint-members  in  the  same  human  haSij  of 
God,  redeemed  by  Christ.    And  as  the  gospel  sun  thai 
kept  streaming  upon  him,  making  him  a  eivilized  Gbris- 
tian  man,  the  armour  of  his  class  prejudices  ioseosihlj 
melted  away,  till  he  found  himself  ripe  and  ready  to 
allow  the  very  form  of  bondM;e  to  cease.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  life-giving  light  was  disposing  and  ripes- 
ing  the  bondsmen  for  freedom.    When  Gilbert  Burnet 
went  out  as  a  theological  knight-errant,  for  the  poiptf^ 
of  reasoning  the  Covenanters  into  Prelacy,  he  fbaDd  tbe 
peasantry  better  acquainted  with  their  Bibles  tbso  the 
curates  were,  and  able  to  hold  their  own  in  a  theolo^ 
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cal  diipntatioD  with  himself.  Such  men  art  free  in 
point  of  &cL  The  law  nisj  define  them  u  "  ofaktteli 
peiMiIul  i"  but,  in  lact,  thej  are  fall-formed  men,  and 
tbe  Iftw'e  talk  about  their  bondage  is  u  idle  u  the  bloW' 
ing  (A  tbe  windt  against  the  everlasting  hills.  And 
when  men  once  are  thus  "  free  indeed,"  the  Uw  will 
modify  ita  definitions  according  to  the  EscL  Thus  it  is 
one  day  dutomred  hf  the  judges  that  "  tlavea  cannot 
breathe  in  England,"  the  temple  of  personal  freedom 
bad  risen  nnperceived  without  noise  or  stroke  of  ham- 
mer. None  bnt  an  antiquaiy  can  describe  tbe  l^al 
process  bj  whidi  serfdom  disappeared  from  SeotUod. 


The  rtal  process  was  this :— The  gospd  sun  kept  shin- 
ing on  onr  land,  and  the  winter  of  bonilage  melted  awaj, 
and  the  spring  and  summer  of  liberbf  came  in  its  place. 
So  it  must  always  be,  wherever  Ute  gospel  is  embraced, 
making  masters  and  slaves  true  men.  And  one  of  the 
secondaiT  aspects  of  our  revealed  religion  as  contrasted 
with  the  religions  and  philosophiea  of  natnre  is  this — 
that  while  these  have  left  tbe  great  mass  of  men  in 
hopeless  and  miserable  bondage,  the  gospel  is  perpeta- 
allj  elevating  the  masses  through  spiritmil  freedom  into 
freedom  political,  social,  and  dom««tic,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  enjojment  and  preservation  of  the  gift. 


OOD'B    SOWER. 

It  i;mUi  forth  ani  wccptth,  burlDg  ptadmu  Met.  >biill  natnriBi  codm  1(4111  wIUi  rtjaleln[  bilDGliiE  Mi  ihOTU." 


SCATTER  wide  thj  grains, 
Thou  sower  of  Qod's  seed  ; 
Spare  no  expense  of  toil  or  pains. 
And  never  fear  to  need. 

With  hand  most  lavish  fling 
Tbf  seed  on  every  soil ; 
rbc iA«(iM( thou  "novBTLBs"  jet shalt bring, 
Will  rich  reward  thy  toiL 

Trust  Ood  to  give  thee  seed, 

Trust  Ood  to  make  it  grow ; 
For  these— 'tis  not  th;  part  to  heed. 

Thy  one  work  is  to  so*. 

Tby  one  work  is  to  sow, 

Make  this  thy  constant  care  ; 
God's  care  shall  make  each  grain  to  grow. 

Thou  steep'st  in  tears  of  prayer. 


Then  take  thy  very  bread, 
If  nothing  else  thoa  have  ; 

If  better  field  may  not  be  had, 
Cast  it  upon  tbe  wave. 

But  *o»,  on  all  sides  sow. 
And  prai/,  at  all  times  pray  1 

God's  grace  sure  harvest  will  bestow. 
Though  at  some  distant  day. 

But  see  to  sow  God's  seed. 
Sow  tiothing  of  thine  own  ; 

To  this  attend  with  trembUog  heed. 
Yet  still  in  &iith  sow  on. 

Soon  thou  shalt  laughing  come. 
With  sheaves  a  priceless  load  ; 

And  in  heaven's  endless  harvest-home 
Shalt  taste  the  joys  of  God. 
Of^Our  IBM.  _  J. 


"MANIFEBTLT  EPISTLES  OP  CHEI3T." 


■r  is  said  of  Barnabas  tliat  he  saw  the  grace 
of  Ood  at  Antioch.    To  a  siiiritual  man, 
what  Bight  U  so  interesting]     There  is 
MlgB  I    something  about  it  which  neither  aeatjon 
IJa^BBl  f    nor  spring  nor  the  works  of  art  can  rival 
s^-^ff^^  in  attractiveness.   Oh,  that  we  saw  it  more 
Y        frequently ! 

In  my  intercourse  with  soldien,  I  heard 
tandi  of  a  young  officer  who  had  recently  come  amongst 
them,  and  nho  was  taking  a  warm  interest  in  their  wel- 
&re.  I  called  on  him  in  his  study.  We  apoke  much  of 
Jesus,  and  especially  of  his  love  and  p^ce.  Warmed  by 
the  theme,  he  opened  a  drawer,  and  lifting  out  of  it  a 
copy  of  "The  British  Messenger,"  be  pointed  out  a 
paper  in  it  on  faith,  and  drew  my  attention  to  a  sentence 
heavily  underlined,  and  added  that  when  he  was  reading 


tliat  p^)er,  and  had  come  to  that  sentence,  the  great 
and  wondrous  change  from  death  to  hfe  took  place  in 
him.  In  glowing,  terms,  and  giving  Ood  all  tbe  (^orj, 
he  described  the  light  that  shone,  tbe  love  that  burned 
inhim,  tbe  mercy  that  drew  him,  the  glory  of  Emmanuel 
that  poured  down  upon  bim.  There  were  tears  shed, 
but  they  were  not  of  sorrow ;  and  there  was  much  prayer 

My  friend  bad  seen  not  many  more  than  twenty 
summers  ;  his  form  was  striking,  and  he  had  received  a 
superior  education.  I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I 
looked  on  him,  that  he  was  singularly  fitted  for  a  life  of 
usethlness.  Bis  natural  character  was  amiable ;  his 
face  wore  tbe  hues  of  health  ;  while  there  was  a  sweet- 
ness and  naturalness  in  his  piety  very  unusual. 

It  was  two  years  before  my  interview  with  him  that 
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tbe  Lord  bod  won  hii  bnrt  in  ft  muDei  m  vron<Ini<u}f 
gentle.  I  foand  thftt  nblle  time  h»d  tried  hii  leligion, 
it  liftd  mellowed  and  deepened  it.  There  are  men  who 
an  moved  to  take  np  a  profeuion  of  pietj,  and  who  go 
sighing  round  tbe  crou  till  their  emotiou  exhale,  leav- 
ing behind  tbem  a  reiiduun  of  wickedneai  in  the  heart 
more  deadlj  than  ii  to  be  found  in  thoMwbo  are  openly 
and  consistently  probme.  One  often  tees  the  bud  of 
promise  nipped,  and  the  wbite  blouoma  of  an  early  re- 
ligious profession  scattered  in  the  mire.  But  true 
aiiiritual  Ufe  wears  well ;  trial  poliabes  it,  and  fed  from 
above,  it  holds  on  its  waj  invincible. 

t  waa  struck  with  the  earnest  simplicity  which  made 
itself  conspicuous  in  the  young  officer's  conversation. 
He  spoke  much  about  Christ,  and  little  about  anything 
else,  ms  soul  seemed  full  of  Jesus  ;  and  in  consequence 
he  dwelt  in  the  sun.  Ilis  method  of  speaking  of  for- 
giveness, of  imputed  riglitoousness,  of  tbe  sacrificial  sub- 
stitute of  the  peace-speaking  blood,  was  full  of  blessed- 
ness, and  unmixed  with  heEitancy  and  doubt ;  like  the 
OverQowings  of  a  spring,  Iiis  heart  gave  forth  its  spiritual 
treasures  without  effort.  Drann  by  love  suddenly  to 
tbe  Saviour's  breast,  bis  soul  lay  there  in  filial  assurance, 
not  doubtijig  that  all  tbe  clusters  of  tb^  tree  of  life  were 

I  found  that  the  new  life  prompted  him  to  do  good, 
and  that  the  young  soldier  lived  a  life  of  Christian 
beneficence.  There  was  a  Bible  class  in  which  he  read 
and  expounded  the  word.  His  form  was  often  seen  in 
the  aboJes  of  sickness,  lie  felt  for  the  poor  and  made 
many  a  widow's  heart  leap  for  joy.  And  above  all, 
among  his  brotbers-in-anns  he  set  himself  to  live  for 
Christ,  to  speak  a  word  in  season  for  the  awakening  or 
direction  of  souls,  to  reprove  sin  by  a  uniform  example 
of  gentle  goodness,  and  to  exhibit  in  his  daily  walk  the 
union  of  happiness  and  consecration  in  tbe  Bivine  life, 
■ucb  as  under  Qod  might  impress  thoughtless  men  with 
the  superiority  of  religion,  and  the  preciousness  of  a 
saving  interest  ih  Christ. 

In  raising  up  this  witness  for  himself,  Qod  displayed 


all  the  sovereignty  of  his  grace.  Be  did  not  leek,  yet 
he  found,  and  found  life  in  Christ.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  as  well  as  a  fearful  haixfd  for  any  aitmer  to 
wait  in  apathy  for  tbe  descending  grace.  If  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  seek  Qod,  it  ia  tbe  first  promise  of  tba 
kingdom  that  whoso  seeketh  shall  find.  To  be  io- 
difterent  to  the  sacred  treasure,  and  to  prove  that  io- 
difference  by  the  absence  of  penitential  teus  aod  atrais 
cries,  and  earnest  sgooies  to  find  the  atrai^t  gate,  ii  ta 
be  travelling  on  the  main  load  to  hell,  where  tiie  mm 
dieth  not  and  where  Uie  fire  is  not  quenched. 

Tbe  army  presents  a  fine  field  for  holy  Uxinr ;  and 
there  are  few  regiments  in  nbich  there  is  not  some  hd 
of  Qod  diffusing  the  light  of  truth  around  him.  Ajid 
where  piety  shows  itself  among  soldiers,  how  intense  it 
is,  how  fervent,  how  simple  1  Tbereisaaingiilarealtiut 
about  it  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  tbe  same  d^rteelw- 
where.  The  centurion,  whose  &ith  the  Lord  Jesai 
affirmed  to  be  unparalleled  in  his  time,  baa  bad  auf 
sijccessors  in  the  profession  of  arms,  aa  if  to  rim  tkat 
on  the  very  barren  heights  of  this  lite,  when  ths  wnb 
of  temptation  blow  fieroest,  aod  where  the  Mantjr  ail  ii 
not  very  genial,  the  goodliest  flowers  may  now  and  spin 
be  found  blooming — their  unusual  beautj  emtiaMiog 
with  the  rude  sterility  of  the  scene  around. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  are  you  Christ's?  Toa  msy 
not  be  able  to  say  when  or  how  the  Lord  drew  yon  to 
himself. :  But,  oh,  surely  you  onght  to  know  wheiha 
you  are  a  living  soul,  whether  the  Holy  (Uoft  hsi 
breathed  life  into  you  and  whether  your  life  is  in  Cbai. 
No  matter  what  else  yon  know,  if  you  are  ignorant  ta 
this  point  you  are  miserable.  Consider  tbe  love  d  God 
in  giving  his  Son,  and  the  love  c^  the  Son  in  giving  hiia- 
self,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sinners;  conudertbebeQ 
into  which  jour  sin  is  dragging  you,  aod  the  heavai 
which  gleam^  before  you  in  the  overtures  of  tlie  go^id 
Consider  the  deceitful,  damning  nature'  of  un,  aod  tbe 
certainty  and  import  of  your  impending  doom,  and  ohm 
now  to  the  Lord  Jesua 


BOZSAH.— <See  EngrraTisg.) 
1^  HIS  bcantiful  illustration,  taken  from  a  recent  pbotograph,  may  be  r^arded  aa  a  faithAil 
pictorial  commentaiy  on  the  words  of  Jeremiah ;  "  Judgment  is  come  upon  Btm-ah,"  ^ 
reader  can  here  see  with  hia  own  eyes  how  the  predict«d  judgment  tuw  been  executed. 
It  ia  not  Bozrah  of  Edom  that  the  prophet  refers  ta  That  city  stood  in  the  moantaiu 
a  few  miles  north  of  Petra,  and  is  now  called  el-Buieirah,  It  was  the  capital  of  Edoo^ 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  (GeiL  xxxvi  S3;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6,  I"".  1; 
Jcr.  xlix.  39).  The  Bozrah  here  represented  ia  only  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlviii  24  It 
tvas  situated  in  "the  plains  of  Koab."  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  for  more  than  sixteeo  eentmia 
after  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  Bozrah  continued  to  be  a  populous,  prosperous,  and  aplendid  citj;  Jtt 
he  was  able  to  look  tar  down  into  the  distant  future,  and  to  include  it  in  the  aweeping  jadgnuab 
pronounced  by  divine  command,  "  upon  all  the  eitirt  of  tht  land  of  ^oab,  far  and  ntar" 
A  full  description  of  the  ruins  of  Boznii  was  given  in  the  Tnatury  for  Oct  1863.  J.  L  t- 
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KNT  MART,"  Bud  little  Jessie,  u  she 
stood  looking  out  of  the  window  one  Maj- 
daj  morning,  "  licra  comes  Lisette  ! " 
Liaette  nu  a  French-Cuiadiui  child, 
the  Haughter  of  one  of  our  washerwomen, 
a  bright  little  girl,  with  rosj  cheeki  ftud 
7  dark  e^ea  and  liAir,  to  nhom  mj  Lttle  Jeuie 
ten  a  great  fancy,  although  they  could  hardly  say 
lozen  words  to  each  other,  as  Lisette  spoke 
and  Jessie  English.  Would  vou  like  to  peep 
the  nindoiT  with  Jessie,  and  t«ll  me  what  jou 
I  foreign-looking  street,  with  wooden  side-walks ; 
church  with  an  image  of  a  saint  in  a  niche  in 
ind,  a  little  further  down  the  street.  Urge  stone 
gs  in  a  high-walled  enclosure,  their  tin  roofs 
:  like  silver  in  the  dazzling  sunlight;  a  little 
betl-t^wcr,  from  which  sounds  a  small,  sharp- 
icll.  That  is  the  convent.  It  does  not  look  like 
jur  cities,  does  iti  No,  we  are  in  Canada. 
if  JOU  were  at  the  window,  you  would  see  Lisette 
,  &s  Jessie  says ;  and  then  I  am  sure  Jessie  would 
I,  talking  very  fast,  in  her  eager  way,  about  the 
mode  last  week  at  the  little  cottage  where  LiMtle 
that  odd  little  house,  with  the  windows  full  ti 
ul  flowers. 

lette  is  coming  in,  auntie,''  cried  Jessie  agajn. 
little  French  girl  came  in,  and  gave  me  her 
's  message  about  the  clothes,  and  then  Jessie  and 
id  to  talk  to  each  other  Lisette  knew  a  little 
1,  and  Jessie  a  few  words  of  French,  and  fortu- 
neither  of  them  was  afraid  to  ti?  to  talk.  Those 
who  understand  French  might  be  interested,  as 
in  hearing  the  strange  mixture  of  both  languages 
Che  children  used.  Then  they  made  use  of  many 
nd  gestures,  and  many  appeals  to  me  to  say  for 
rhat  they  could  not  say  for  themselves.  80 1  was 
iterpreter. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  out  all  that,  and  tell 

tte  was  on  her  way  to  the  convent  to  school.    To- 
j  was  dressed  in  her  best,  for  thus  was  to  be  a 


service  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Jesoa  in  the  chapel 
of  the  convent  Lisett«  was  a  Roman  Catholicand  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  can  see 
us  all  the  time,  and  hear  our  prayen  just  as  Jesus  him- 
self docs.  She  opened  a  little  covered  basket  which  she 
had  in  her  hand,  and  showed  us  the  flowers.  The  basket 
was  lined  with  the  fragrant  leaves  of  geraniums,  whose 
scarlet  and  crimson  blossoms  were  mingled  with  hir^ 
bells  and  sprays  of  fuchria,  while  in  the  Centre  was  one 
cream-white  calla-lily.  These  were  the  flowers  which 
had  hloesomed  in  the  little  kitchen  windows  of  Lisette'i 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  theseF  asked  Jesslo. 

"  I  shall  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Mary  and  the  child 
Jesoi,  in  the  chnrch,"  answered  Lisette. 

The  bell  was  ringing  to  call  her  awaj,  so  she  hastened 
to  the  convent  chapel,  while  Jesne  stood  at  the  window 
again,  watching  till  Lisette  and  her  basket  had  disap- 
peared within  the  chapel-door.  She  was  thinking  very 
earnestly.  Presently  she  went  to  a  little  wicker-stond 
in  the  other  window,  where  there  were  three  hyacinths 
in  bloom— pink,  and  parple,and  white — very  lovely  and 
very  sweeL 

"  Aunt  Hary,"  the  said  *t  last,  "  I  wish  I  oould  give 
my  flower*  to  Jems  too. 

"  But,  Jessie,  do  you  think  it  Is  giving  them  to 
Jesus  to  put  them  in  front  of  the  little  image  in  tha 
church  if  When  you  gather  a  bouquet  for  your  mamma, 
do  you  lay  it  before  her  picture  in  the  parlour?" 

"  Why,  BO,  Aunt  Mary,  of  course,  I  give  it  into  her 
own  hands ;  but  then  I  cannot  give  them  to  Jesus  in  that 
way.  You  know,  when  little  sister  died,  we  put  rosea 
on  her  grave ;  that  was  because  we  could  not  give  them 
to  her  any  more.*' 

"  Dear  Jessie,  they  were  not  for  her  ■,  they  were  to 
show  that  you  remembered  her  and  loved  her.  But 
Jesus  is  not  dead ;  remember  that  he  says  '  Bebdd,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore  1' " 

"  But  auntie,  how  con  I  give  him  my  hyaciiithsl" 

"  I  will  tell  yoD,  dear:  Jesus  knew  that  people  who 
loved  bim  would  often  want  to  do  something  to  diew 
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their  love,  and  so  be  said  once,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.'    That  means  that,  if  we  do 

"something  for  some  one  that  Jesus  loves,  he  takes  it  at 

.  if  it  were  done  for  him ;  just  as  your  mother  feels  that 
any  one  who  is  kind  to  you  is  doing  her  a  kindness." 

'*  Do  you  know  of  any  one  whom  he  loves  who  would 
be  glad  of  my  hyacinths,  Aunt  Mary  1" 

''  Yes,  dear;  I  am  going  to  the  hospital,  this  after- 
noon, to  see  poor  Ellen  Stevens.  I  know  that  these 
flowers  would  be  a  delight  to  her,  for  her  little  room 
looks  bare  and  cheerless,  and  I  have  often  heard  her 
speak  of  the  pretty  garden  they  had  in  England,  before 
they  were  so  poor.  And  she  is  one  of  Christ's  children ; 
I  feel  very  sure  of  that.  If  you  like,  you  may  go  with 
lue,  and  we  will  take  the  flowers." 

Just  then  Charlie  Lewis  came  in  to  spend  the  morning 
with  Jessie— a  dear  little  boy,  just  five  years  old— and 

'the  two  children  were  soon  engaged  in  veiy  merry  play. 
But  while  Jessie  went  up  stairs  to  find  her  woolly  lamb, 

'for  Charlie  to  draw  about  the  room,  and  was  called  to 
the  door  for  a  moment,  he  climbed  up  into  a  chair  and 

*broke  off  the  pink  hyacinth,  over  which  he  was  rejoicing 
when  Jessie  returned.    Poor  child!  she  tried  hard  to  be 

tpolite  to  her  visitor,  but  she  was  too  sorry  and  disap- 

:  pointed  not  to  begin  to  cry  at  the  sight 

'*  Come  here,  darling,"  I  said,  and  she  soon  was  in  her 

^favourite  place,  Aunt  Mary's  lap,  while  Charlie  ran 

« about,  too  happy  with  both  lamb  and  flower  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  trouble  he  had  caused.  '*  You  said  you 
wanted  to  give  the  flower  to  Jesus.     Perhaps  it  will 

.please  him  just  as  well  to  have  little  Charlie  have  it  and 

•CDJoy  it,  as  if  you  had  given  all  three  to  Ellen.  It  is 
not  the  way  you  meant  to  give  it  to  him ;  but  that  is  not 
much  matter,  if  he  is  pleased." 

So  my  child  was  comforted.  In  the  afternoon  poor 
Ellen  received  the  two  other  hyacinths,  and  Jessie  was 
quite  satisfied,  when  she  saw  how  pleased  she  was,  that 
she  had  found  the  right  way  to  give  her  flowers  to  Jesus. 
She  said  so,  when  she  went  into  the  nuns*  chapel  on 

*the  way  home,  and  saw  Lisette's  flowers  just  beginning 

*to  droop,  as  they  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.    There  was  no  one  else  in  the  chapel, 

'and  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark. 

"  I  am  glad  my  flowers  are  where  some  one  can  see 
them  and  love  them,"  said  Jessie;  "and  you  know 
Jesus  can  see  just  as  well  in  the  hospital  as  here. 
And  I  am  glad,"  she  said  that  evening,  when  we  were 
at  home  again,  "  that  Charlie  had  my  pink  one.  and  I 
like  to  see  the  leaves  of  it,  to  remind  me  that  Jesus  has 
all  the  rest." 


*'  THE  ROUQH  HOUSE.'* 

Hamburg  is  a  great  city  in  Germany.  What  do  you 
think  it  was  once  noted  for  ?  Wicked^  vagabond 
chUdre^i—hoyi  and  girls  outside  all  schools  except  the 
school  of  Satan.    One  October  evening  in  1832,  a  few 


pious  men  met  together  to  ask  God  what  they  shonid 
do  for  them.  Wichem  was  the  name  of  one  of  these 
men,  a  young  minister.  His  heart  was  full  of  the  love 
of  Jesus,  and  like  his  heavenly  Master,  he  lored  the 
poor  outcasts ;  nobody  else  loved  them.  *'  We  can  do 
ttothing  for  them  here,"  he  said,  "  where  eveiythiog 
around  them  is  bad.  We  must  have  a  Christian  home 
for  them." 

How  could  that  be?  They  were  poor  men,  and  hid 
no  money  to  spare  for  new  enterprises.  "  We  have  one 
treasure,"  said  Wichem,  "  the  promises  of  God."  Yes, 
they  indeed  had  that ;  and  they  had  a  bank  too,  the 
bank  of  Faith.  After  talking  the  matter  over,  thej 
agreed  to  meet  again  in  a  month.  Th^  said  little  of 
it;  but  if  they  met  in  the  street,  **Are  you  proj/ing 
earnestly  r*  they  asked  each  other.  The  questkm  ins 
soon  answered,  for  a  gentleman  who  knew  nothing  of 
their  plans  gave  £15  to  one  of  their  number,  ''to  go  to 
the  poor,"  he  said.  A  pious  merchant  left  iSIM  for 
the  same  purpose.    This  was  offered  them. 

The  little  band  met  Four  weeks  before,  l|iy  had 
nothing  but  prayer,  the  promises,  and  faith.  Mow  God 
had  put  more  than  £1000  into  their  bands ;  and  » 
the  plan  crept  out,  some  servant  girls  collected  their 
mites,  a  shoemaker  emptied  his  savings-box,  and  othen 
did  a  little. 

Near  Hamburg,  a  good  man  lived,  who,  when  he 
heard  of  it,  told  Wichem  be  would  give  land  ifa  t 
house.  It  was  a  cold  winter's  night;  but  the  yoong 
minister  hurried  to  town  with  the  good  news,  aod 
called  his  friends  together  for  a  thanksgiving.  Hid 
they  not  waited  upon  God?  and  in  three  months  hid 
he  not  given  them  friends,  money,  and  land? 

In  a  little  they  found  the  land  was  not  to  be  hsd. 
This  was  a  great  blow.  '*  Perhaps  we  aro  trusting  too 
much  to  our  success,"  said  Wichem.  **  We  shoqld 
never  build  on  anything  but  God ;  no,  not  even  on  his 
gifts." 

Then  the  same  good  man  thought  of  another  little 
place  he  had ;  yet  it  was  leased,  and  the  lease  was  not 
out.  However,  he  rode  over  one  day  to  see  his  tenint*, 
and  sure  enough  they  wanted  to  leave.  The  ground 
was  not  large,  and  the  cottage  was  out  of  repair ;  but  it 
had  a  deep  well,  a  garden,  a  fish-pond,  and  a  fine  old 
chestnut-tree  by  it.  The  name  of  the  place  was  "  Dtf 
Rauhe  Haus,"  which  means  in  English,  *'  The  Boi^ 
House."  It  was  not  to  be  a  ragged-school,  or  a  house 
of  correction,  or  a  beggars'  asylum,  but  a  CArirfws 
household;  and  in  October  the  minister  and  his  mother 
went  to  live  under  the  low  thatched  roof  of  the  littk 
Rauhe  Haus.  The  good  man  who  gave  it  hung  two 
pictures  in  the  sitting-room,  Christ  entering  Jerusalem, 
when,  you  remember,  children  cried  hosannas,  sod 
Christ  blessing  little  children. 

On  the  8th  November  three,  boys  came,  and  soon 
there  were  twelve,  from  five  to  eighteen,  and  a  wofie 
set  were  never  got  together.  They  were  pickpockets, 
housebreakers,  thieves,  and  liars~str«<  bofi,  who  bad 
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lept  only  on  stones,  in  carts,  and  even  on  the  ice,  whose 
Md  had  been  what  they  could  pick  up,  raw  meat, 
lUow,  and  potatoe-peel.  This  was  the  household  of 
lat  loTing  son  and  mother ;  to  be  made  gentle,  sober, 
onest,  good,  and  all  by  the  power  of  Christ's  love. 
7icbem  told  them  nothing  was  to  be  said  of  their  past 
fe,  but  bis  mother  was  to  be  their  mother.  They  had 
lorning  and  evening  worship,  the  Bible  was  reaa,  sweet 
ymns  sung,  and  prayer  offered. 

The  boys  looked  and  heard  with  amazement.  What 
Id  it  mean?  He  told  them  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
loses  and  Samuel,  and  above  all,  of  Jesus,  who  loved 
lem  so  that  he  died  for  them  on  the  cross.  Love  was 
ie  air  of  the  house ;  and  slowly  but  surely  their  hard, 
ild,  wicked  hearts  gave  way  before  it.  They  could 
ot  bear  much  schooling;  yet  they  must  not  be  idle; 
ley  must  have  employment  and  a  sense  of  order. 

A  high  bank  ran  round  one  side  of  the  house,  '*  Let 
3  level  that,'*  said  Wichem ;  "  let  everybody  see  that 
le  Rough  House  is  a  house  of  love,  that  it  suffers  no 
alls,  or  bolts,  or  bars,  because  the  love  of  Christ  binds 
tronger  than  bolts  or  walls.'*  The  thought  struck  them 
leasantly.  They  went  to  work  with  a  will.  Neither 
DOW  nor  ice  stopped  them,  and  sometimes  they  worked 
ir  into  the  night.  Next  a  poplar  was  cut  down.  Some 
plit  it  into  firewood ;  some  made  matches ;  one  tried 
0  manufacture  a  wooden  shoe,  another  a  spoon ;  and  so 
beginning  was  made  in  the  exercise  of  their  faculties 
nd  ingenuity. 

Nothing  took  stronger  hold  of  them  than  singing. 
*ears  often  ran  down  their  hard  cheeks,  and  sometimes 
!;  .affected  them  so  much  it  had  to  be  stopped.  They 
eadily  learned  the  sweet  hymns,  and  sang  them  over 
nd  over  in  the  chestnut-tree. 

On  the  first  Christmas  a  boy  ran  off.  He  was  found 
nd  brought  back.  When  he  arrived,  the  rest  were 
inging  a  Christmas  hymn  round  the  mother.  They 
topped  as  he  came  in,  and  shrank  from  him.  The 
Idest  boys  thought  he  should  be  punished  very  hard. 
)ne  begged  for  his  forgiveness ;  then  the  others  put  out 
heir  hands,  and  he  was  forgiven ;  and  soon  after  he 
ms  sent  a  mile  for  milk,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Lbout  next  Christmas  a  large  sum  of  money  was  given 
lim  to  go  and  buy  meal.  He  took  Wichem  by  the 
land,  and  in  a  choking  voice  cried,  "  I  can  never,  never 
orget  how  you  trusted  roe  last  Christmas.**  Trust,  yon 
ee,  begat  trust.  A  feeling  of  honour  was  roused,  and 
:ept  from  growing  selfish  by  being  joined  to  the  for- 
;iveness  of  sin  for  Christ's  sake.  *'I  wanted  to  run 
.way,"  said  another  boy,  "  but  I  knew  I  was  trusted, 
jid  could  not  do  it."  Another  did  go,  but  came  back 
rith  a  bag  of  apples  and  a  hen  for  a  peace-offering. 
*  Forgive  me,"  he  prayed,  "for  God  forgives."  And  so 
his  love  and  forgiveness  and  Bible  reading  and  singing 
)f  hymns  began  to  educate  their  consciences ;  and  with 
he  help  (rf  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  wild,  lawless  boys  of 
he  Rough  House  started  on  a  road  of  improvement 
rhich  astonished  everybody. 


By  and  by  they  had  a  donkey,  and  a  cow,  and  a  hen- 
house, and  beehives,  which,  with  their  garden  and  land, 
gave  them  plenty  to  do. 

The  Rough  House  found  favour.  As  the  boys  went 
to  town  and  told  the  story  of  their  good  and  happy  lives 
to  their  old  associates,  they  too  begged  to  come  and 
live  with  the  mother  and  her  son.  Then  there  must  be 
a  Rough  House  for  girls,  and  Wichem  found  his  heart 
and  hands  full.  And  so  God  blessed  this  effort  to 
reclaim  poor  wanderers  through  Chriitian  family  life, 
in  which  Christ's  law  and  love  is  the  rule  of  everything. 
The  children  thus  trained  became  kind,  useful,  God* 
fearing  men  and  women,  and  went  away  to  be  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse  to  the  world.  Indeed  they  were  in 
great  demand.  A  Rough  House  boy  was  sure  to  find 
work  anywhere. 

Now  the  old  Rough  House  has  grown  to  more  than 
twenty  houses,  the  twelve  boys  have  been  multiplied  by 
hundreds.  Almost  every  kind  of  labour  is  done  there, 
from  shoemaking  to  baking  and  printing.  It  has 
visitors  too  without  number,  and  has  been  the  parent 
of  many  similar  institutions  both  in  England  and 
America.  h.  a  k. 


THS  WIDOW  6&A1T; 

OR,  WHAT  SAVED  THE  TBAIN. 

The  Widow  Graff  lived  in  a  hollow  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
It  was  a  wild,  lonely  spot,  yet  a  railroad  found  it  out, 
and  wound  its  way  among  the  mountains  and  gorges 
with  its  great  passenger  and  freight  trains. 

The  Widow  Graff  had  a  small  cabin  and  a  few  acres 
of  land,  and  she  had  three  little  giris.  They  feared  God, 
and  loved  their  mother,  and  tried  to  help  her.  In  the 
summer  they  picked  berries,  and  walked  three  miles  to 
the  nearest  station  to  sell  them.  Here  one  of  the  con- 
ductors on  the  road  often  met  these  little  girls.  How 
did  he  treat  them  ?  He  spoke  kindly  to  them.  When 
they  were  very  tired  carrying  their  heavy  baskets  over 
the  rough  way  in  the  hot  sun,  remembering  his  little 
girls  at  home,  he  would  sometimes  take  them  on  the 
cars,  and  set  them  down  near  their  own  cabin  door. 
How  happy  this  little  ride  made  them,  and  how  heartily 
they  thanked  the  good  conductor  for  his  kindness.  And 
do  you  not  suppose  it  pleased  the  poor  mother?  Oh 
yes ;  it  went  to  her  heart  And  to  show  their  gratitude, 
sometimes  the  children  picked  a  basketful  on  purpose 
for  him,  and  sometimes  their  mother  sent  him  a  little 
present  of  fruit  from  her  own  garden.  He  took  their 
gifts,  but  always  paid  for  them. 

Now  I  will  let  the  conductor  tell  you  what  happened. 
**  The  winter  of  '64  was  very  cold  in  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia," he  says,  *^  and  the  snow  was  nearly  three  feet 
deep  upon  the  mountains.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
December  it  turned  round  warm,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  A  terrible  rain  swept  over  the  mountain  tops, 
and  almost  filled  the  valleys  with  water.  The  night  was 
pitchy  dark,  but  as  my  train  wound  its  way  among  the 
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bills,  I  had  no  fears,  because  I  knew  the  road  bed  was 
all  solid  rock. 

'*  It  was  near  midnight,  when  a  sharp  whistle  from 
the  engine  brought  me  to  my  feet.  I  knew  there  was 
danger  in  that  whistle,  and  I  sprang  to  the  brakes  at 
once,  but  the  brakemcn  were  at  their  posts,  and  soon 
stopped  the  trai n.  I  seized  my  lantern  and  made  my  way 
forward  as  soon  as  possible.  And  what  a  sight  met  my 
eyes !  A  bright  fire  of  pine  logs  shone  on  the  track  far 
and  near,  showing  a  terrible  gulf  open  to  receive  us. 
The  snow  and  rain  had  torn  out  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  eternity  seem  spread  out  before  us.  But  Widow 
Graff  and  her  children  had  found  it  out,  and  had  brought 
light  brush  from  their  home  below  and  built  large  fires 
to  warn  us  of  our  danger.  And  there  had  they  been  for 
more  than  two  houi-s,  watching  beside  this  beacon  of 
safety.  As  I  went  up  where  the  old  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren stood,  wet  through  and  through,  she  grasped  me 
by  the  hand  and  said, — 

***  Thank  God,  Mr.  Sherbourn,  we  stopped  you  in 
time.  I  would  have  lost  my  life  before  one  hair  of  your 
head  should  have  been  hurt.  Oh,  I  prayed  that  we 
might  stop  the  train,  and,  my  God,  I  thank  thee !' 

"  The  children  were  crying  for  joy.  I  fell  on  my 
knees  and  offered  up  thanks  to  an  All-wise  Being  for  our 
safe  deliverance  from  a  terrible  death,  and  called  down 
blessings  upon  the  good  old  woman  and  her  children. 
Near  by  stood  the  engineer,  firemen,  and  brakemen,  the 
tears  streaming  down  their  weather-beaten  cheeks. 

"  I  n)ade  Mrs.  Graff  and  her  children  go  back  to  the 
cars  out  of  the  storm  and  cold ;  and  telling  the  passengers 
the  story  of  our  wonderful  escape,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men vied  with  each  other  in  their  thanks  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  the  courageous  w^oman  and  her  brave  little 
girls.  More  than  that,  a  purse  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds  was  made  up  for  her  on  the  spot,  the  willing 
offering  of  a  train  of  grateful  passengers. 

"  The  railroad  company  built  her  a  new  house,  gave 
her  and  her  children  a  life  pass  over  the  road,  and  or- 
dered all  trahis  to  stop  and  let  her  off  whenever  she 
wished.  So  you  see  that  a  little  kindness,  wliich  cost 
me  nothing,  saved  my  life  and  my  train  from  destruc- 
tion.*' 

Oil  the  power  of  kindness  l—ChikVs  Paper. 


SELFISHirESS. 

Fanny  Morton  was  one  of  those  free  handed,  ready 
children,  who  are  always  willing  to  share  their  pleasures 
and  their  possessions  with  others.  Indeed,  she  rather 
prided  herself  on  not  being  "mean."  If  Mary  Gray 
adnn'red  some  new  plaything  very  much,  she  was  apt  to 
say,  **  Well,  you  may  have  it."  This  pleasant  trait  won 
her  many  friends.  She  had  qiute  a  name  for  being 
generous— and  she  knew  it. 

But  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you  about  Fanny 
before  you  make  up  your  mind  about  her.  She  did  not 
love  study  or  work. 


One  day  her  mother  said  to  her,  as  she  came  in  from 
play,  **  Fanny,  here  is  the  hem  of  your  new  dress  all 
basted^  and  I  want  ,you  to  sew  it,  for  I  have  all  the 
rest  to  do,  and  Charlie's  new  jacket  must  be  finished  to- 
night'* 

"  Oh,  I  would  rather  not  Just  now,  mother,"  replied 
Fanny. 

"  Well,  my  child,  is  that  a  reason?  I  should  like  to 
rest  myself,  but  I  must  work  all  day,  and  all  the  ereo- 
ing,  too." 

"Can't  Bridget  doit?"  persisted  Fanny. 

"  Bridget  has  the  housework  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Mortoa 

"  Well,  I  can't  sew.  I  don't  know  how.  You  can  sew 
ever  so  fast,"  said  Fanny,  pouting  frightfully. 

But  when  her  mother,  with  a  serious  look,  repeated, 
"Take  your  needle,  my  child— and  be  pleasant aboat 
it,"  she  slowly  obeyed,  though  with  a  sullen  face,  that 
made  her  mother's  heart  ache. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  tired  out  already,  and  Fanny's  not 
caring  to  help  her,  even  when  the  work  was  for  hersel( 
seemed  so  unloving  and  selfish,  that  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Fanny  looked  up,  but  she  knew  too  well  what  the 
matter  was  to  ask  any  questions.  She  felt  guilty  and 
ashamed.  But  when  her  mother  had  begun  to  sew 
again,  and  said,  sadly,  "  Do  you  ever  think  that  joo 
are  selfish,  Fanny?"  she  was  quite  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Selfish !  mother.  No  indeed !  I  would  not  be  mean 
for  the  world." 

"  But  what  is  selfishness,  my  dear  child?  If  you  tie 
only  willing  to  give  away  your  books  or  your  playthings, 
and  are  never  willing  to  give  your  help  when  I  need  it, 
are  you  really  generous?  It  seems  mean,  to  me,  to  let 
others  take  care  of  you,  and  never  want  to  help  when 
they  ask  you.  I  think  it  is  selfish  to  be  idle  when  other 
people  are  hard  at  work  for  you ;  don't  you  ? " 

Fanny's  pride  was  being  terribly  taken  down  by  these 
quiet  words.  If  they  had  not  been  half  tearful,  she 
would  have  been  angry.  It  was  such  a*  new  idea  thai 
any  one  could  think  her  selfish.  She,  who  had  never 
been  stingy  in  her  life,  or  taken  the  largest  half  of  any> 
thing  nice!  She,  who  had  overheard  Miss  Rnssefl 
saying  that  Fanny  Morton  was  the  most  generous  giri 
in  school ! 

She  sat  still,  with  open  mouth,  gazing  Et  her  mother 
in  blank  indignation.  "Well,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, "I 
have  so  much  to  do,  that  I  can  hardly  stop  to  look  ojv 
While  I  was  sick,  the  spring  sewing  for  you  all  was  not 
touched,  and  now  I  have  to  hurry  so,  that  it  makes  ras 
almost  sick  again.  But  you  would  rather  play  all  jodr 
vacation,  than  help  me  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  Play 
would  really  be  pleasanter  to  you  if  you  had  been  wori^ 
ing  a  little,  but  that  you  don't  know,  because  you  batt 
not  tried  it.  You  *  don't  feel  like  it*  You  are  not  gen^ 
reus  to  your  poor,  tired  mother,  else  you  would  givecp 
your  indolent  ways. 

"  And  your  father  is  paying  a  lar^  sam  becanse 
he  wants  to  give  you  the  best  education.    But  yoo  aie 
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»rele88  and  slow  about  your  studies,  because  yoil  do  not 
[eel  like  working  with  your  head,  any  more  than  with 
^our  hands.  Isn't  that  'mean'  and  selfish,  Fanny? 
Why,  sui^ose  we  should  say,  we  don't  feel  like  doing 
for  you  any  longer,  and  let  you  go  without  your  clothes 
ind  your  books? 

^*  I  read  a  story  once  of  a  boy  who  didu*t  feci  like 
HTDrking  either,  and  his  mother  resolved  to  cure  him,  if 
ihe  could.  His  name  was  David.  He  was  going  to 
dide,  and  came  for  his  mittens,  which  he  had  asked  his 
nother  to  mend,  but  there  were  the  great  holes  still  \ 
Qe  was  very  much  vexed,  and  called  out, '  Mother,  why 
iiaven't  you  mended  my  mittens?'  *0h,  I  didn't  feel 
[Ike  it,'  she  said,  quietly.  And  when  he  came  in  hungry 
ind  found  there  was  no  supper,  he  complained  bitterly, 
Imt  she  only  answered, '  Well,  I  didn't  feel  like  getting 
nipper  to-night'  So  she  stpppM  doing  everything  for 
liim,  till  he  came  to  see  tliat  he  must  do  as  he  would  be 
ione  by.  You  <;an  see,  too,  how  foolish  and  naughty 
David  was  to  expect  his  mother  to  be  always  doing  for 
hioQ,  when  he  did  nothing  for  her.  You  ougnt  to  rouse 
op  and  do  a  little  for  yourself,  Fanny ;  for  it  is  cruelly 
selfish  never  to  think  of  helping  those  who  are  always 
helping  you." 

Fanny  answered  these  closing  words,  first  with  a  con- 
BciouB,  and  then  with  a  kind  of  waking-up  look. 
•*3Iother,"  she  began  eagerly,  but  there  her  answer 
stopped !  She  only  took  up  her  sewing,  and  made  her 
needle  fly  so  fast  that  no  other  answer  was  needed. 
Mrs.  Morton's  sad  face  brightened  wonderfully,  and  has 
never  looked  so  sad  again. — Congregationalist, 


THE  FIBST  FISHING. 

Jasper  was  an  only  child,  and  an  "  only  child  "  is  apt 
to  be  spoiled.  His  mother  was  a  widow,  a  poor  widow, 
and  often  sick.  Jasper  felt  very  much  for  his  poor  sick 
mother,  and  he  tried  to  help  'her  every  way  he  could. 
He  did  not  think  she  must  wait  upon  him,  as  some  boys 
do  ;  but  he  made  it  his  pleasure  to  wait  upon  her. 
Sometimes  he  made  her  bed,  cooked  her  breakfast, 
awept  the  room.  Then  he  did  errands  for  the  neighours, 
and  in  this  way  earned  a  great  many  pennies. 

One  day  a  gentleman  gave  Jasper  his  old  fishing-rod. 
This  pleased  fhe  little  boy.  He  said  he  should  be  a 
fisherman,  and  the  next  day  he  went  down  to  the  sea- 
side and  caught  cunners,  a  fine  little  fish  for  frying. 
These  be  knew  he  could  sell ;  but  he  did  not  forget  the 
gentleman  who  gave  him  the  rod. 

**'  Sir,"  said  Jasper,  finding  Mr.  Lane  in  his  phizza^  '*  I 
have  brought  you  some  cunners." 

**  How  much  do  you  ask  for  them  1 " 

•*  Oh,  nothmg,  sir,"  said  Jasper  ;  '*  I  brought)  them 
for  thfanks." 

^  For  thanks ! "  cried  the  gentleman;  "you  need  no^ 
thank  me." 

«  Well,  I  have  thanked  God,"  said  the  little  boy. 

*^  And  you  can't  yiVd  him  anything,"  said  Mr.  Lane. 


"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jasper,  "I  can.  I  can  give 
myself  U)  him.    *  'Tis  all  that  I  can  do,'  the  hymn  says." 

"And  do  you  suppose  he'd  take  the  gift  of  you?" 
asked  the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper  humbly,  "  because  he  said 
when  he  was  upon  earth, '  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not.' " 

Mr.  Lane  found  the  little  boy  had  the  best  of  it,  so  he 
took  the  cunners  and  said  no  more. 

That  night  he  sent  Jasper's  mother  a  pound  note. 

You  see  how  a  good  boy  can  be  a  praise  and  blessing 
to  his  mother. 


HELD  B7  THE  HAITD. 

We  were  on  a  pic-nia  It  was  in  a  grove  on  a  headland 
overlooking  the  ocean ;  a  fine,  cool,  shady  spot  in  a  hot 
summer's  day.  Roger  and  I  strayed  away  from  the 
party  to  a  small  beech  below  to  pick  up  shells.  While 
we  were  skipping  on  the  rocks  and  filling  our  pockets, 
the  tide  came  in  and  flooded  the  strip  of  land  by  which 
we  came.  What  should  we  do  ?  There  was  no  boat 
to  take  us  off,  and  no  way  of  escape  but  to  climb  the 
steep  side  of  the  rock  fronting  the  sea.  Oh,  it  looked 
so  steep,  so  high.  CoiUd  we  dimb  it  ?  We  shouted  to 
our  friends  abova  They  caught  sight  of  us,  yet  what 
could'they  do  ?  They  had  no  ropes  to  hold  out  to  us. 
The  tide  came  nearer  and  nearer.  How  bitterly  we  re- 
pented coming.  Why  did  we  not  stay  in  safety  on  the 
top  ?  The  tide  began  to  curl  round  our  very  feet,  and 
scale  the  hill  we  must  At  the  first  step  the  sand  gave 
way  beneath  our  tread.  I  caught  hold  of  the  bushes 
growing  among  the  rocks.  The  twigs  broke,  and  the 
rocks  came  tumbling  down. 

I  began  to  cry  with  fright,  when  suddenly  a  man  crept 
round  a  rock.  "Here,  child,"  he  said  to  me  kindly, 
^  put  your  hand  ki  mine,  and  don't  be  afraid."  I  put 
my  hand  in  his  strong,  kind  hand,  and  the  very  touch 
of  it  gave  me  courage.  Up  he  went  over  the  rocks, 
drawing  me  after  him,  up,  up,  up.  If  the  sand  gave 
way,  I  had  him  to  hold  on  to ;  if  a  twig  broke,  I  had 
him  to  ding  to.  Up,  up,  until  he  landed  me  safely  on 
the  top.  Then  he  went  down  and  drew  up  Roger. 
How  happy  we  were,  how  thankful  were  our  friends, 
especially  when  we  looked  down  and  saw  the  tide  cover- 
ing the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  kind  man  was  a 
fisherman,  who  saw  our  danger  and  ran  to  save  us. 

How  sweet  to  take  hold  of  mother's  hand,  and  walk 
by  her  side.  How  good  to  have/aM*/^*  hand  through 
dark,  strange,  and  dangerous  places.  There  is  another 
Hand  still  stretched  out  to  you,  and  a  voice  which  says, 
"  Here,  my  child,  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and  don't  be 
afraid."  Do  you  know  whoT  It  is  the  Lord  Jesus. 
You  are  trying  to  climb  to  heaven.  It  is  hard  climbing 
alone.  Your  feet  keep  slipping  back.  The  things  you 
hope  will  help  you  don't  answer.  They  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  you.  What  can  you  do  ?  If  you  stay 
where  you  are,  you  will  be  lost.    Then  that  sweet  voice 
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whispers,  "  Here,  my  child,  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and 
don*t-be  afraid.*'  It  is  the  precious  Saviour.  He  sees 
jour  danger,  and  hastens  to  save  you.  Put  your  hand 
in  his.  Do  not  let  it  go.  Keep  fast  hold  of  him.  By 
his  side  you  can  go  up  the  hill  of  difficulty,  overcome  all 
the  hindrances  of  the  narrow  way,  and  reach  heaven, 
that  happy  land. 

My  children,  put  yonr  hands  in  Jesus*,  and  donH  let 
go.—  The  Child's  Paper, 


LEABHIKQ  TO  WALE. 

Legs  arc  a  great  puzzle  to  our  baby.  It  takes  him  a 
great  while  to  get  used  to  them 

**  The  lambs  iport  gftily  on  the  graai 

When  scarcely  born  %  day; 
The  foal  beside  its  mother  ass 

Trots  frollciome  away ; 
And  not  a  creature,  tame  or  wild. 

Is  half  so  helpless  as  a  child." 

As  for  chickey,  what  did  it  do  but  hop  out  of  its  shell. 
It  knew  in  a  minute  what  to  do  with  its  legs ;  did  it 
not  ?  At  first,  our  baby  did  nothing  but  kick.  It  was 
about  all  the  play  and  exercise  he  had ;  and  how  be 
enjoyed  it !  When  he  had  kicked  strength  enough  into 
his  fat,  rosy  legs,  be  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to 
do  something  else  with  them,  and  be  tried  to  stand. 
Now  standing  on  one*s  legs  is  not  so  easy  after  all,  as 
baby  knows.  The  little  pink  toes  turned  up  and  they 
curled  under,  and  the  little  chubby  foot  twisted  itself 
into  mtnj  cunning  ways,  and  the  dimpled  knees  bent 
when  they  oughtn't  to,  and  baby  did  nothing  but  bow 
and  curtsey  all  round  and  round,  and  toddle  right  and 
left ;  but  all  the  while  his  dear  mamma  had  her  strong, 
loving  hands  roimd  him,  and  so  he  learned  to  stand. 

Sometimes  he  tried  as  much  to  fly  as  to  stand,  which 
his  dear  grandpa  not  expecting,  baby  once  took  a  short 
flight  from  grandpa's  arms  to  the  floor ;  showing  that 
our  aims  had  best  not  be  too  high. 

At  last  baby  stood^  though  I  must  confess  it  was  tick- 
lish business.  Then  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other ! 
Though  it  is  the  way  the  longest  walk  is  ended,  yet  who 
will  look  at  our  baby  and  not  confess  it  makes  a  discou- 
raging beginning.  It  took  grandpa,  and  mother,  and 
Qeorge,  and  papa  sometimes,  to  help  him  through  it.  It 
took  two  whole  years  for  that,  and  then  baby  ''  wasn't 
so  sure."  He  had  much  dear-bought  experience  after 
that,  the  darling ;  so  that  legs  are  a  severe  discipline  to 
our  baby.  Ah  yes,  and  so  is  everything  which  is  to  be 
worth  much  to  us  afterwards. 

"  Why,  Addie,"  I  asked  baby's  sister,  "  why  do  you 
think  God  lets  the  little  calves  and  the  lambs  and  the 
chickens  walk  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  makes  our 
babies  learn  to  /" 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Addie.  "  Ob,  I  suppose  to  make  us 
love  our  mothers  when  we  grow  up." — Child s  Paper, 


eEAVSPA. 

BoBEBT  and  Helen  were  glad  when  August  came,  for 
that  was  the  month  to  go  and  see  grandpa.  Gmndpt 
lived  on  a  farm.  They  could  go  out  alone,  and  their 
play-room  was  all  out-doors.  Their  mother  was  not 
afraid  to  let  them  run  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

Grandpa  had  two  cows,  Star  and  Whitefoot  He  had 
a  white  cat  and  a  brown  dog.  On  one  side  of  the  house 
was  a  big  pasture.  Every  morning  after  milking, 
grandpa  opened  the  great  gate  and  let  Star  and  White- 
foot  in.  They  liked  the  other  side  of  the  pasture  best, 
for  there  was  a  spring  of  water  to  drink  firom  when  they 
were  dry ;  so  we  see  nothing  of  the  cows  all  day. 

'*  Grandpa,  may  we  go  and  drive  the  cows  home  when 
it  is  time?"  asked  Bobert.  *'  They  know  when  tooome 
home,"  said  grandpa ;  "  they  don't  have  to  be  told." 
"  Cows  don't  know,"  cried  Bobert  "  We'll  see,"  said 
grandpa.  Bobert  and  Helen  thought  they  would  se& 
Towards  night,  sure  enough,  thej  saw  Whitefoo^i 
horns,  and  Star  not  far  behind.  Step  bj  step,  nibbhog 
the  grass  as  they  went,  on  thej  came ;  and  long  before 
sundown  they  were  at  the  gate.  Grandpa  opened  it 
"  How  did  you  know,  dear  Moolly  7"  cried  Helen,  pattir^ 
Whitefoot's  warm  side  as  she  walked  up  to  the  vM- 
maid. 

'*  I  see  the  sheep  in  sight,"  cried  Bobert 

*'  And  I  see  the  geese,"  cried  Helen.  *'  Shall  we  open 
the  gate  for  them  ?"  "  No,"  said  grandpa ;  "  they  have 
no  milk  to  give  us,  but  they  like  to  come  and  sleep  near 
the  house." 

The  sheep  were  pretty  well  up  to  the  gate  when  a 
great  goose  ran  towards  a  sheep  with  her  neck  out,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Be  off." 

The  sheep  turned  and  trotted>waj,  the  rest  after  it 
Seeing  the  coast  clear,  the  geese  waddled  up  to  the  gate 
and  settled  down.  But  the  sheep  had  no  thought  of 
giving  up  so  easily.  Two  of  them  faced  about  and  drove 
the  geese  off.  The  rest  marched  up  and  took  the 
ground.  The  old  m&is^  did  not  like  that  at  all  After 
cackling  the  matter  over  among  themselves,  back  thej 
came  in  a  body  with  necks  out,  showing  fight  enough  to 
set  the  poor  sheep  scampering  again.  How  the  children 
laughed.  It  was  droll  to  see  each  party  bent  upon  tak- 
ing its  quarters  at  the  pasture-gate.  *  The  cfaOdien 
watched  their  movements  from  the  diamber  windov 
until  long  after  bed-time. 

"  What  makes  them  do  so?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Because  the  poor  dumb  creatures  want  protection,'* 
said  mother;  ''just  as  we,  when  we  go  to  bed,  need  the 
protection  of  God." 

"  And  want  to  get  close  to  bim,"  said  Helen. 

''  And,  Helen,"  said  Bobert,  after  thinking,  "don't 
it  tell  us  to  keep  near  God*s  heavenly  gate ;  so  whoi  be 
comes,  he  will  find  us  and  let  us  in?" 
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■LET    THE    OPPRISSEO     GO    fREE" 


AH  OLD  PAHILT  CIECLR 


BY  THE  REV.  EGBERT  RAINY,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTOEICAI.  THEOLOGY, 
NEW  COLLEGE,  E 


jIhE  world  before  the  flood  Las  ita 
[  history  recorded  in  a  sketcli  that  is 
'  very  short,  though  very  clear  in  out- 
Growing  wickedness  and  vio- 
Iblencc  in  the  eartli;  a  remnant,  ap- 
■  parently  decreasing,  remaining  faith- 
ful to  the  truth ;  the  Spirit  of  G(od 
g  with  mea  during  many  years  of  forbear- 
;  and  then  the  catastrophe.  For  the  rest, 
y  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of  names  in 
logical  lines.  They  were  bom ;  they 
rough  manhood  and  its  fortunes ;  they 
1  is  the  cycio  we  know  so  well,  revolving 
|t  revolves  now.  But  just  midway  down 
n  of  light  shoots  across.  The 
t.  .inscribed  with  old  names  lifts  for  a 
A  specimen  in  detail  is  given  ua  of 
a  each  of  the  two  liues.  And  then 
un  falls  agaiiL  In  the  line  of  Cain  it  is 
y  of  Lamech  and  his  house ;  in  the  other 
a  the  briefer  notice  of  Enoch.  They  may 
kJbWB  contemporaries,  for  each  b  seventh  in 
a  line  of  descent  from  Adam.  And  if  so, 
3  taken  (according  to  the  date  of 
jh's  life)  as  standing  midway  between  the 
ing  of  human  life  and  the  flood  The  one 
I,  not  indeed  the  constant  and  prevailing 
r  and  character  of  the  line  of  Seth,  but  at 
■t  tbe  influences  which  were  not  unknown,  not 
iterative  in  that  line — the  influences  which 
vogbt  mightily  in  some  boos  of  that  hou!)c 
Soocb  walked  with  God  :  and  he  was  not ;  for 
}d  took  liini."  Knowledge  of  God,  and  love  of 
m  J  and  a  fellowship  with  God,  iu  which  man 
se  ill  faith  above  the  world,  its  elements,  its 


chaiiCea,  its  laws  and  conditions;  and  in  which 
God  showed  at  last  that  a  power  not  bounded  by 
nature  or  nature's  resources,  the  direct  power  of 
Omnipotence,  protects  and  provides  for  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  fear  him; — this  is  all  we  have 
set  before  us  on  that  side.  Such  things  there 
were,  in  one  eminent  instance  at  least,  in  the  line 
of  Seth.  One  asks  what  was  going  on  in  the 
other  line,  or  at  least  what  shall  be  set  before  us 
in  some  eminent  instance  as  characteristic  of  the 
other  line.  The  answM  is  given  in  the  vwy  re- 
markable fragment  of  early  history,  Genesis  iv. 
19-24,  which  preserves  for  us  the  names  and 
fortunes  of  Lamech  and  his  children. 

We  turn  to  it,  and  what  do  wa  And  t  In  the 
flrst  place,  no  doubt,  tokens  of  ungodliness  sufll- 
ciently  plain.  It  is  ungodliness  breaking  out 
along  the  two  great  lines  of  manifestation  which 
it  ever  follows,  namely,  the  indulgence  of  one's  self, 
and  the  impatient  trampling  down  of  the  welfare 
of  others  who  cross  one's  path.  Lamech,  if  not 
the  first,  is  the  first  recorded,  who  thought  good 
to  traverse  the  primeval  and  beautiful  order  of 
married  life,  and  "  multiplied  wives  to  himself," 
"  which  from  the  beginning  was  nut  so."  There 
was  his  sdf-indulgcnce.  And  (lust  and  murder 
being  near  neighbours)  the  other  fact  in  his  his- 
tory is  a  homicide.  According  to  the  likeliest 
interpretation  of  what  "  Lamech  said,"  he  had 
stricken  down  and  slain  some  man  who  had  pro- 
voked and  injured  him.  The  chant  which  broke 
out  from  the  tumult  of  his  mind  when  he  realized 
his  position  as  a  homicide,  is  significant  Perhaps 
it  may  indicate  that  from  the  time  of  Cain's 
crime,  so  signally  marked  out  for   abhorrence. 
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little  or  uo  komicide  had  broken  the  bonds  among 
men  till  now.  At  all  events,  the  wild  protest  and 
adjuration  of  Lamech,  addressed  to  his  wives,  to 
his  own  house — not  to  One  above  him — seems  to 
tell  us  how  he  felt  secluded  from  access  or  indis- 
posed to  seek  access  to  the  Protector  and  Lord  of 
man ;  also,  how  he  felt  that  social  bonds  were 
loosening  about  him  as  a  manslayer,  and  desired 
to  knit  fast  at  least  the  ties  that  bound  him  to 
his  own  household.  If  his  song  implies,  further, 
that  his  crime,  having  palliations  which  Cain's 
had  not,  should  involve  him  in  less  danger,  should 
not  be  visited  with  more  severity  than  Cain's, 
this  betokens  at  once  the  agitation  of  conscious 
wrong,  and  a  desire  to  shelter  himself  on  prin- 
ciples that  indicate  no  repentance.  But  if  it 
means,  as  is  more  probable,  that  he  kept  the 
ground  he  had  taken  in  his  deed  of  blood ;  that  he 
stood  there  still  ready  to  pay  back  wrong  done 
him  seventy  and  seven  fold  with  his  own  hand, 
without  wailing  for  any  divine  protection  ;  that 
he  defied  all  that  might  threaten  him  for  his  deed, 
from  above  or  from  below,  and  was  resolute  to 
make  his  defiance  good  at  all  risks;  then  we 
clearly  read  his  character  in  all  its  rugged  and 
unchastened  vigour,  as  self-reliant  as  it  was  un- 
godly. 

There  was  ungodliness  in  the  principle  of  life ; 
there  was  crime  breaking  out  wildly  now  and 
then,  when  passion  surged  over  upon  provocation. 
But  was  there  nothing  else?  Was  it  all  one 
hideous  disorder  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  outrage  1 
Very  far  otherwise.  Human  nature  was  still 
there,  far  gone  from  God,  and  going  further,  but 
bearing  many  a  good  gift  of  God  with  it.  Human 
nature  was  there,  with  its  conscience,  its  social 
instincts  and  necessities,  its  affections,  its  wonder- 
ful capabi  lities,  its  love  of  enj  oyment,  of  tranquillity, 
of  cheerfulness.  It  went  from  God,  and  made 
its  wisdom  and  its  will  to  be  its  law ;  and  these 
being  weak  and  uncertain,  there  were  great  occa- 
sional excesses,  growing  n\ore  frequent,  perhaps, 
as  time  went  on.  But  it  would  be  a  strange 
delusion  to  think  that  then,  or  at  any  time,  human 
life  could  be  made  up  of  outbreaks,  or  could  throw 
off  all  regard  to  some  ideal  of  the  worthy  and  the 
beautiful.  Human  sin  does  not  walk  with  its 
face  unveiled  in  this  sort.  Human  beings  strive 
to  build  homes  upon  the  earth,  and  homes  are 


always  intended  to  be  beautiful  and  happy.  And 
so  we  see  in  the  household  of  this  TigoronA,  adf- 
reliant  Lamech. 

The  earth,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  then 
new — life  was  new.  Men  turning  from  God 
turned  to  the  world,  and  they  found  it  fair,  wide^ 
and  manifold.  The  dew  of  its  youth  was  upon 
it ;  the  wonder  and  the  mystery  were  still  un- 
broken, the  powers  and  processes  of  nature  were 
still  in  their  fresh  glory,  the  possibilities  of  life 
still  to  be  proved.  Now  this  family  of  Lamech 
deserved  to  be  singled  out  for  this  reason,  that 
they  plainly  threw  themselves  upon  the  world  and 
upon  life  with  singular  keenness  and  power.  If 
the  father  was  vigorous  and  rugged,  the  children 
in  their  turn  were  full  of  originality,  full  of  genius. 
First  there  was  the  eldest  son,  "  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents."  Men  had  more  or  less 
clung  together,  keeping  more  or  less  near  to 
rallying  points.  He  was  the  first  that  broke  awaj 
to  lead  a  wandering  life  with  his  little  company; 
to  go  wherever  grass  was  green,  and  springs  w«c 
fresh,  and  trees  were  shady  ;  to  roam  the  solitary 
earth  from  region  to  region,  fearing  no  dangers 
which  the  wilderness  might  disclose.  The  free 
life  of  wandering,  with  its  adventure,  its  changing 
scenery,  its  far  horizons  still  withdrawing  hai 
laid  its  spell  upon  him.  Next  there  was  ''the 
father  of  all  that  handle  harp  or  oi^n,^'  stringed 
or  wind  instruments.  He  was  the  artist,  and 
doubtless  the  poet  too ;  for  song  and  mu^c  were 
never  parted  in  the  earliest  age.  To  him  must 
be  ascribed  the  sensibilities  and  the  genius  vhidi 
perceive  the  beautiful  and  create  it,  which  find 
means  to  speak  it  forth  to  men  aronnd,  to  thrill 
or  soothe  them.  Nor  is  this  tribute  to  be  intii- 
held  from  him  on  the  ground  that  it  could  only 
be,  as  wc  should  say,  the  rude  beginnings  that 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  For  not  only  weit 
those  beginnings  the  germs  from  which  all  that 
is  wonderful  in  Art,  and  all  the  grace  which  Art 
has  thrown  around  life,  proceeded;  but  to  call 
those  germs  into  being,  to  make  that  first  ste{^ 
was  more  wonderful  than  to  make  any  step  that 
has  since  been  made  in  all  the  histoiy.  It  im- 
plied a  combination  of  sensibility  and  originahty, 
not  below  the  highest.  Next  there  was  that 
"  instruoter  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 
He  opened  the  secret  of  the  working  of  metaH 
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>  may  be  looked  upon  as  well-nigh  the 
r  of  all  the  useful  arts — of  all  those  de- 
tents, at  least,  that  depend  on  tools  and  on 
Qism  above  the  simplest     Lastly,  it  is  hard 

why  the  daughter  is  mentioned  with  the 
re,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  these  genealo- 
inless  we  find  the  reason  in  her  name,  and 
le  that  in  her  person  some  striking  eminence 
ale  beauty  or  faculty  was  added  to  all  the 
qualities  that  made  this  remarkable  family 
J  in  their  time. 

I  is  the  picture  set  before  us.  They  were 
{,  sinners  of  the  evil  line  before  the  flood, 
ley  were  our  brethren;  brethren  with  the 
:ng  hand,  and  the  inventive  mind,  and  the 
that  refine  the  life,  and  the  fearless  vigour 
nnobles  it :  and  if  they  had  hot  passions, 
bt  they  had  also  wann  hearts  and  many  a 
feeling.  As  in  the  most  pious  family  of 
lays,  so  also  in  this  worldly  one,  there  was 
"se  the  rusticity  of  an  early  age.  But  there 
t  a  wild  carnival  of  lust  and  violence,  any 
ban  there  is  in  the  most  polished  household 

own  time.  And  more  strongly  perhM)s 
hem  than  with  almost  any  human  beings 
ere  the  exhilaration  and  elevation  of  hope, 
ase  of  power  and  of  a  future  yet  to  give  up 
rets,  which  always  goes  with  successful 

could  not  fail  surely  to  throw  its  radiance 
lis  first  burst  of  it. 

can  imagine  them  meeting  again  after  years 
labled  each  to  prove  his  powers — meeting 
at  some  family  festival.  The  old  man,  so 
ent,  not  unlikely  with  the  strength  of  family 

that  often  characterizes  vehement  natures, 
>us  of  his  weight  among  men,  proud  of  his 
n,  as  they  gathered  in  the  home  which  he 
larded  so  resolutely  :  and  the  eldest  bom, 
id  wandered  deep  into  the  untrodden  earth, 
>me  back  to  tell  how  wide  and  fair  it  was 
•w  many  its  wonders :  and  the  second,  who 
I  to  have  been  a  listener  to  thoughts  and 

of  other  worlds ;  who  with  verse  and  music 
3d  strange  and  new  sensations  in  the  soul, 
5  his  listeners  spell-bound  with  the  exercises 
iculty  which  we  know  seemed  half  divine 
ancient  world  :  and  the  third,  the  man  of 
it,  and  foresight,  and  insight,  who  had 
i  her  secrets  from  Nature,  and  her  treasures 


from  the'  earth,  and  made  them  a  heritage  for  the 
after  time :  and  she,  lastly,  who  was  the  sunliglit 
in  the  home,  who  was  widely  known  perhaps — 
certainly  she  has  been  remembered  long — as 
Naamah,  "the  pleasant,  the  graceful.''  How 
much  was  here  of  that  which  makes  men  strong 
in  their  worldly  life !  How  much  of  that  which 
seems  to  invest  it  with  worth  and  beauty !  They 
might  all  own  many  a  slip  which  cooler  reflection 
reproved ;  but  how  hard  it  would  be  to  persuade 
them  that  the  life  even  from  the  foundation  was 
wrong,  required  to  accept  a  new  principle  and  be 
pervaded  throughout  with  a  new  character !  Nay, 
how  hard  it  might  be  for  those  who  lived  for  God, 
to  maintain  a  steadfast  sense  of  the  true  relations 
of  things,  as  they  contemplated  this  life  so  co- 
herent yet  so  various,  so  rich  in  resource,  so  fuU 
of  promise,  with  so  many  elements  of  the  admir- 
able and  attractive !  Would  it  be  always  easy  to 
bear  testimony  to  such  a  house  in  tones  like  these : 
'^The  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  con- 
vince all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their 
ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  com- 
mitted, and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him"  ?  This 
was  the  testimony  which  Enoch  was  charged  to 
bear,  even  then. 

This  is  still,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty.  Still 
ungodliness — that  is,  the  spirit  that  forgets  God, 
and  refuses  to  believe  in  him,  and  be  subject  to 
him — prevails  throughout  the  world.  But  the 
spirit  of  ungodliness,  though  it  denies  to  him  his 
honour,  and  will  not  yield  him  the  heart,  can,  and 
does  prize  his  gifts.  It  turns  to  these,  that  these 
may  fill  his  place ;  and  if  sometimes  it  corrupts 
them  in  a  way  that  is  manifest  and  gross,  often 
it  selects  the  fairest,  and  sets  itself  to  evolve 
their  beauty  and  their  worth  with  a  skill  and 
perseverance  and  success  that  are  wonderful.  The 
strength  of  the  world  lies  here,  and  hence  come  the 
sifting  temptations  for  those  who  are  called  to  fol- 
low Christ.  It  would  not  be  so  hard  to  maintiiin 
a  clear  view  and  a  constant  testimony,  if  ungodli- 
ness, walking  in  its  own  naked  deformity,  in  all  the 
^'ileness  of  gross  excesses,  were  the  object  before  us. 
It  is  the  great  system  of  the  world's  life  that  dazzles 
and  perplexes  ;  but  especially  in  those  instances 
in  which  it  comes  associated  with  great  qualities 
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— with  courage,  with  mental  force,  nith  genius, 
with  what  ia  kind,  captivating,  and  graceful — with 
oil  those  things,  in  a  word,  which  It  is  heartbreaking 
to  regard  as  passing  along  the  downward  road. 
There  are  no  many,  and  often  bo  wonderfully  put 
together,  that  they  appeal  to  the  observer  with  a 
force  almost  irresistible.  A  multitude  of  har- 
montous  voices  seems  to  is»ue  from  these  splendid 
aspects  of  human  life,  asserting  that  this  is  "that 
good  for  the  sons  of  men  which  they  should  do;" 
assuring  us  that  at  least  such  a  life  is  good,  if  it 
be  not  the  best  The  stream  runs  so  strong  here, 
that  many  a  youth  religiously  trained  is  swept 
down  by  it ; — he  is  carried,  not  by  argnraent,  not 
by  reason,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  the  appeal 
which  the  interesting  elements  of  hfe  make  to  his 
susceptibilities,  as  they  claim  his  admiration  and 


ri^ard.  And  many  a  Christian  ha>  been  shakm 
from  his  true  position  and  had  his  testimony 
silenced  and  abashed.  It  is  here  that  faith  it 
needed ;  here  that  much  of  the  fight  of  bith  ^a. 
Faith  must  hold  us  to  the  view  of  God  whidi 
leads  us  first  to  judge  ourselves,  and  foronnelTei 
to  renounce  all  comfort  and  all  hope,  except  ii 
we  obtain  a  portion  of  quite  another  kind,  givn 
and  secured  on  quite  other  principles.  FiitL 
must  hold  us  to  the  view  of  Qod  which  shall  ksd 
us,  as  regards  others,  to  believe  and  testify  that 
without  the  kingdom  of  God,  first  sought  sod 
found,  all  the  rest  is  a  delosioQ,  deceiving  men  ta 
their  undoing.  Such  faith  £noch  was  enabled  to 
maintain,  unashamed  and  undismayed,  for  thru 
hundred  years.  "  Ho  walked  with  God  thn» 
hundred  years — and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.' 


JJisifs  to  ijolu  anb  |jisiorie  places  hi  ^lUestiiic. 
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MOTTNT  TABOR  AND  THE  VAILET  OF  JEZBEEL. 


■  ■■ 


"  S^rcl7  u  T.l»r  !•  imong  (ho  motlllt.ln^  ind  u 

ABOR  is  tlie  traditional  "  Mount  of  Traos- 
figiiratiou."  Were  it  the  real  scene  of 
that  wondrciiis  event,  it  would  yield  in 
interest  to  none  of  Palestine's  "  Holy 
Places."  But  the  tradition  is  question- 
able, and  sacred  topography  is  altogetlier 
oppnsed  to  it.  Yet  it  can  lay  claim  to  a 
referable  antiquity,  for  Jerome,  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  making  his  pilgrimnge  with  the 
saintljPaula,  says,  "She  ascended  Tabor,  on  which  the 
Lord  was  transfigured."  Jerome's  words  and  monkish 
Guperstitiou  have  canonized  the  monntaio.  Churches 
have  been  built  upon  it,  pilgrimages  have  been  made  to 
it,  and  for  fifteen  centuries  it  has  been  honoured  as  one 
of  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Land. 

But  independentof  apocryphal  tradition  and  monkish 
superstition.  Tabor  holils  rank  among  Palestine's  cele- 
brated mountains.  Gilead  and  Pisgah,  Olivet  and  Csr- 
mel,  Tahor  and  Hermon,  arc  all  honoured  names  in 
Boci-ed  story.  In  olden  days  of  Canaanitisb  Baal-wor- 
ship Tabor  was  a  "  high  jilace ; "  and  the  northern  tribes 
appear,  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  to  have  forgotten 
the  divine  command,  •'  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  ^  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  served 
Uieir  gods,  ftpon  the  high  ma'intaim,  and  upon  the 
hills"  (Deut.  xiL  2;  compare  2  Kings  xvii.  9-12).    They 


appear  to  have  erected  altars  and  images  upoaTibir, 
and  hence  the  force  and  pointedness  of  Hosea's  taxet 
tion  ^^inst  the  priests  and  princes  of  Israel — "  Htsr.n 
this,  0  priests;  and  hearken,  ye  house  of  Israel;  •»! 
give  ye  ear,  0  house  of  the  king;  for  judgment  iifamrd 
yon,  because  ye  have  been  a  snare  onMizpeb,a*'ii"'t 
iprtadvpon.  Tahor"  (v.  1).  The  people  were  fiws  to- 
ceived  and  insnared  by  the  idolatrous  practices  of  tiia:^^ 
leaders. 

And  Tabor  was  the  gathering-place  of  the  Mrtm  '" 
tribes  in  time  of  danger  or  war.  For  this,**!: 
show,bothits  positionanditsnatural  ~ 
fitted  it.  UereDeborahorderedBaiaktocoDcentnltb^^^ 
army  to  oppose  Sisera :  "  Go  aod  draw  towsid  mwc"-  ■* 
Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten  tiiousaod  men  of  tw^-- 
children  ut  Naiihtali  and  of  the  children  of  Zebiihii=^ 
(Judges  iv.  6).  Here,  too,  some  of  Israefa  warriMS  he—* 
been  attacked  and  shun  by  the  host  of  MidiM,  iK**^^^ 
Gideon's  victory.  Oideon  asked  Zeb^  and  ZsIbwh*— ^ 
"  What  manner  ot  men  woi'e  they  whom  ye  lie* 
Tabor?  Anii  they  answered.  As  thou  art,  so  »^^* 
they:  each  one  resenibled  the  children  of  a  kin^^^ 
(Judges  viiL  18).  Even  before  the  conquest,  it  mt=^ 
seem  that  the  great  lawgiver's  prophetic  eye  h«d  b^^^ 
fixed  upon  Tabor,  when  he  said  ot  Zebidun  sad  k"**'  i 
cliar,  "  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  lAc  wvtttto'  "•'  J 
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there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  19). 

ASCENT  OP  TABOR. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  May,  at  noon,  in  a  flood  of 
glorious  snnshine,  I  first  approached  the  northern  base 
of  Tabor.  At  intervals,  during  the  two  preceding  daysi 
I  had  seen  it  from  the  heights  of  Kaphtali  and  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Jordan.  Now  that  it  was  before 
me,  I  was  disappointed.  There  is  nothing  of  majesty 
in  its  elevation,  nor  of  grandeur  in  its  scenery,  that  would 
at  all  make  it  rival  Hermon  or  Lebanon.  Its  shape 
and  partial  isolation  are  striking,  but  nothing  more. 
The  point  from  wliich  I  got  the  most  pleasing  view  was 
beside  the  ruins  of  Khan  et-Tujjar,  two  miles  to  the 
north.  The  intervening  ground  was  table-land,  with  a 
gently  undulating  surface,  and  belts  of  plantation,  and 
clumps  of  trees,  and  vistas  of  green  turf  bordered  with 
shrubbery,  like  an  English  park.  Over  it,  to  the  height 
of  1200  feet  or  more,  rose  Tabor;  in  shape  a  segment  of 
a  sphere;  its  sides  and  regularly  curved  top  all  sprinkled 
with  evergreen  oaks  and  terebinths.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  conspicuous  hill  in  Central  Palestine— not 
from  its  altitude,  for  there  are  others  much  higher,  but 
from  its  isolated  position,  unique  shape,  and  unfading 
verdure.  When  first  seen  from  the  north,  as  I  saw  it, 
its  curved  outline  breaks  the  dull  monotony  of  the  hills 
of  Galilee.  When  first  seen  from  the  south,  it  is  still 
more  imposing.  Then  it  swells  up  like  a  vast  doine 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon;  and  in  the  richness  of  its 
foliage,  and  delicate  green  of  its  forest  glades,  it  pre- 
sents a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  brown  rocky  summits 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  bare  white  crowns  of  Judah. 

My  path  led  through  a  wide-spread  camp  of  Nomads, 
**  children  of  the  east,"  who  had  come  here  in  early 
sjning,  like  the  Midianites  of  old,  to  devour  the  luxu- 
riant pastures  of  Palestine.  They  were  a  wild  and  a 
lawless  race,  and  I  felt  that  to  pass  them  in  safety 
would  require  some  little  tact.  I  rode  boldly  to  the 
nearest  tent,  and  asked  for  water.  A  large  bowl  of  milk 
was  handed  to  me  by  an  Arab  girl;  bread,  too,  was 
otlTered,  of  which  I  ate  a  small  quantity.  I  was  now 
their  guest,  under  their  protection,  freed  from  all  dan- 
ger of  attack  on  person  or  property.  I  demanded  a 
guide,  or  rather  an  escort,  for  the  way  was  plain  enough, 
to  the  foot  of  Tabor.  The  girl  conducted  me  to  the 
tent  of  the  Sheikh,  which  was  pitched  under  the  shade 
of  a  noble  oak  tree.  He  was  not  at  home;  but  his  son, 
a  fine-looking  boy  of  some  fifteen,  leaped  on  the  back 
of  a  beautiful  mare  that  stood  ready  saddled,  and, 
seizing  the  spear  which  was  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the 
tent  door,  told  me  to  follow  him. 

My  little  guide  led  me  to  the  western  base  of  Tabor, 
within  sight  of  the  vilh^e  of  Deburieh,  which  nestles  in 
a  quiet  nook  on  the  side  of  the  great  plain.  There  he 
wheeled  round,  waved  a  polite  adieu,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment.  I  turned  my  horse's  head  up  the 
zigzag  path  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  but  soon^ 


wearying  of  the  windings,  I  left  my  horse  in  charge  of 
my  servant,  and  clambered  up  straight  to  the  summit 
It  was  a  rash  act.  On  my  way  up  I  saw  several  jackals, 
and  heard  sundry  barks  and  growls  in  the  jungles  as 
they  scampered  off,  which  made  me  feel  somewhat  un- 
comfortable. The  summit  is  broad,  strewn  with  ruins, 
and  covered  with  thickets  of  dwarf  oak  and  prickly 
shrubs.  I  entered  a  narrow  opening,  and  was  proceed- 
ing along  a  beaten  track,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud 
snort;  and  immediately  a  huge  boar,  with  head  down 
and  mane  erect,  brushed  passed  me,  and  was  followed 
by  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  young.  I  scarce  knew  what  to 
do.  The  place  was  quite  different  from  what  I  had 
expected.  As  yet  I  could  see  nothing  but  thickets  of 
ilex  and  heaps  of  niins.  I  was  thursty,  and  thirst  com- 
pelled me  to  run  the  risk  of  more  encounters  with  the 
denizens  of  the  jungle.  After  some  time  and  trouble, 
I  discovered  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  dark  vault 
or  cistern.  A  rude  staircase  once  led  down  the  side, 
but  it  was  now  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  I  was 
resolved,  however,  to  reach  in  some  way  the  tempting 
fluid.  Holding  by  an  overhanging  branch,  I  began  the 
descent,  when  suddenly  a  panther  bounded  out  from  an 
obscure  comer,  and,  turning  round,  growled  at  me  from 
the  opposite  side.  I  could  do  nothing  except  look 
steadily  at  the  beautiful  but  dangerous  creature.  Gradu- 
ally it  shrunk  back  from  my  gaze,  and  at  length 
disappeared  in  a  thicket.  I  was  a  good  deal  relieved 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  servant,  and  still  more  so 
when  he  came  up  and  handed  roe  my  gun. 

In  all  that  painful,  fearful  desolation  on  the  top  of 
Tabor,  the  finger  of  God  was  visible.  Prophecy  was 
fulfilled  before  my  eyes.  Every  object  I  saw  was  an 
emblem  and  a  result  of  the  curse— ruins,  thorns  and 
thistles,  wild  beasts,  a  deserted  stronghold.  What  a 
commentary  upon  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophets ! 

"  I  will  destroy  your  high  places I  will  make  your 

cities  waste,  and  bring  your  sanctuaries  into  desolation. 
....  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shaU  come  up  thorns 
and  briars  f  yea,  upon  all  the  hxmses  of  joy  in  the  joyous 
city;  because  the  palaces  shall  be  forsaJcen ;  the  mul- 
titude of  tt  e  city  shall  be  left ;  the  forts  and  towers  shall 
be  for  dens'*  (Lev.  xxvL  30,  31 ;  Isa.  xxxil  13, 14). 

THE  RUI58. 

The  ruins  on  the  summit  of  Tabor  are  extensive.  The 
destroyer,  however,  has  dealt  so  heavily  with  them,  and 
they  are  so  overgrown  with  thorns,  and  briars,  and 
thistles,  that  any  minute  examination  by  a  passing 
traveller  is  impossible.  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
exploring,  and  since  that  time  I  spent  an  entire  day 
among  them,  yet  I  was  not  satisfied. 

The  top  of  the  mount  is  a  level,  oval-shaped  area, 
about  a  mile  in  circuit.  Round  it  are  the  remains  of 
a  massive  wall,  outside  which  is  a  moat  hewn  in  the 
rock.  The  foundations  of  the  wall  are  colossal,  and  of 
the  earliest  type  of  Jewish  masonry.  Some  of  th& 
towers  are  much  mot^  t^«d.\.  \  «sl^  wsj^  ^^^'^v^  ^6®^ 
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standing  has  a  pointed  Sarcenic  arch,  and  an  Arabic 
inscription  stating  that  the  fortress  was  built,  or  more 
probably  rebuilt,  by  Abubekr,  brother  of  the  renowned 
Saladin,  in  the  year  a.d.  1210.  Near  the  south-eastern 
angle  I  saw  a  little  vault  in  which  the  Latin  monks  from 
Nazareth  celebrate  an  annual  mass,  in  honour  of  the 
Tranaji^ration,  On  the  opposite  side  the  Greeks  have 
their  altar  and  sanctuary,  and  are  in  the  habit,  I  was 
informed,  of  making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
and  spending  a  whole  day  on  the  summit.  But  during 
my  visits  to  Tabor,  the  mountain  was  absolutely  deserted. 
Not  a  human  being  was  there  ;  and  not  a  vestige  of 
anything  like  a  permanent  abode  of  man.  I  saw  dead 
ashes  and  charred  sticks,  left  there  apparently  by  some 
passing  traveller  like  myself.  I  was  not  even  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  the  hermit  of  whom  Dean  Stanley  tells  such 
a  romantic  story ;  but  if  the  panther  I  saw  was  that 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  constant  companion  of 
the  old  man,  I  fear  his  attempts  to  tame  it  had  not 
been  very  successful. 

The  top  of  Tabor  was  evidently  the  site  of  a  city  as 
well  as  of  a  sanctuary  from  a  very  early  period.  In  fact 
its  strong  and  conmianding  position  could  not  fail  to 
attract  tlie  notice  of  the  warlike  Canaan itcs.  The  city 
was  allotted  to  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22) ;  and  it  con- 
tinued a  place  of  note,  not  only  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history,  but  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  vitro  from  Tabor  possesses  a  far  higher  interest 
for  the  Bible  student  and  the  Christian  pilgrim  than  its 
hoary  and  desolate  ruins.  It  is  one  of  those  wondrous 
panoramas  which  time  can  never  obliterate  from  the 
memory  ;  and  whose  striking  features  and  vivid  colour- 
ing, change  can  never  dim.  The  notes  I  wrote  on  the 
mount  are  before  me,  but  they  are  scarcely  needed. 
I  see  the  landscape  now  as  I  saw  it  then.  On  the  north, 
Naphtali's  brown  peaks  running  in  a  serried  ridge 
atliwart  the  glowing  sky.  Further  to  the  right  a  little 
corner  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  slumbering  in  its  deep,  deep 
bed,  and  the  glittering  top  of  Hermon  towering  over  it 
like  a  guardian  angel.  On  the  east  the  long  purple 
ridge  of  Gilead,  rising  like  a  colossal  wall  from  the  Jordan 
valley.  On  the  south  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Palestine's 
great  battle-field,  sweeping  round  the  base  of  the  mount, 
and  extending  a  sea  of  verdure  away  to  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  and  the  dark  ridge  of  Carmel.  In  the  distance, 
ranged  along  its  opposite  side,  I  saw  dimly  the  isolated 
tells  ort  which  once  stood  the  cities  of  Taanach,  Megiddo, 
and  Jokneam  of  Carmel.  Directly  facing  me,  four  miles 
ilistant,  beyond  an  eastern  arm  of  the  plain,  rose  "  the 
liill  Moreh,"  a  gray,  treeless  ridge,  with  the  villages  of 
Endor  and  Nain  upon  its  side.  Over  its  left  shoulder 
appeared  the  bai-e,  white  top  of  Gilboa.  Westward  my 
eye  wandered  along  the  wooded  heights  of  Galilee  to 
the  Great  Sea,  a  section  of  which  was  visible  beside  the 
bold  promontory  of  Carmel. 

Standing  on  this  spot  I  was  able  to  understand  why 
Tabor  was-  the  gathering-place  of  the  northern  tribes. 


Connected  by  a  wooded  ridge  with  the  bills  of  Galilee 
and  mountains  of  Naphtali,  it  was  always  accessible  to 
them  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  stood  out  comnuuiding 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Its  steep  sides  were  easily 
defended,  and  its  broad  top  gare  ample  space  for  the 
organization  of  a  little  army  of  mountaineers.  The 
plain  below  it  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all  in- 
vaders. Its  pastures  tempted  the  nomads  of  Arabia ; 
its  firm  flat  surface  attracted  the  chariots  and  horsemen 
of  Philistia,  Canaan,  and  Syria.  From  the  top  of  Tabor 
the  light  infantry  of  Israel  could  watch  all  their  move- 
ments, and  take  advantage  of  any  fitting  opportunity 
for  attack.  The  graphic  story  of  Barak  and  Deborah 
was  here  brought  vividly  before  my  mind; — Barak  eagerly 
watching  the  advance  of  Sisera  across  the  plain ;  while 
Deborah,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  a  prophetess,  looked  and  prayed  to  heaven 
for  the  signal  to  attack.  At  length  her  eye  saw  it,  and 
she  cried :  "  Up,  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand  :  is  not  the  Lonl 
gone  out  before  thee  T'  (Judges  iv.  14). 

The  sun  went  down,  and  deep  purple  shadows  fell 
upon  plain  and  valley.  The  wild  plaintive  wail  of  jackfll«, 
mingled  with  the  sharper  howl  of  wolves,  warned  roe  to 
seek  safer  quarters.  I  mounted  and  rode  slowly  dova 
to  Debdrieh.  Here  stood  the  Canaanitish  Daboratkj 
but  it  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  only  remuDS 
of  antiquity  now  are  the  walls  of  a  mediaeval  chorcb. 

THE  TALLET  OF  JEZEIEEL. 

^'  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  i/ie  valUy  of  Jo- 
reel"  (Hos.  i.  6).--The  old  city  of  Jezreel  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  noblest  plains  in  Palestine,  and  that  name 
was  afterwards  softened  by  the  Greeks  into  the  more 
familiar  Esdraelon.     Its  position  affords  a  key  to  it§ 
bloody  history.    It  intersects  Central  Palestine,  extend- 
ing from  the  bay  of  Acre  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  It     | 
was  thus  open  to  all  invaders — to  the  Philistines  from     | 
the  coast,  the  Ishmaelites  from  the  east,  and  the  Syriwi 
from  the  north  ;  while  at  a  later  period  it  was  the  higli* 
W£,y  along  which  passed  and  repassed  the  armies  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt.    Its  wide-spread  meadows  and  corn- 
fields, its  luxuriant  pastures  and  abundant  waters  courted 
rest,  and  gave  ample  space  for  military  manceunea- 
The  northern  tribes  watched  the  invaders  from  tbeU>V 
of  Tabor,  and  the  southern  tribes  had  their  gatherin^^ 
place  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa,  or  at  the  passes  cp*- 
Megiddo,  according  as  the  enemy  came  from  the  ea^** 
or  west. 

Issachar,  to  whom  this  plain  was  allotted,  suffer^*^^ 
more  than  all  the  other  tribes.  His  was  a  hard  lot  I^^ 
the  condition  and  history  of  the  plain — open  to  ewr^ 
incursion,  exposed  to  every  shock  of  war — ^we  see  tl»^ 
fortunes  of  the  tribe,  and  we  have  a  melancholy  con^^ 
mentary  on  the  blessing  of  Jacob  :  "  Issachar  is  a  stroa^ 
ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens ;  and  he  8*^ 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant  « 
and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  aertaa^ 
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'*  (Gen.  xlix.  14, 15).  As  the  peasants  do 
tivate  patches  of  Esdraelon,  Issachar  paid 
>  the  "  children  of  the  ea&V*  Wlien  the 
prowess  of  David,  and  his  ability  to  protect 
valuable  possessions  and  exposed  position 
inxious  for  his  succession  to  tlie  throne, 
lains  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer, — "  Of 
of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  hadun- 
of  the  tirneSf  to  know  what  Israel  ouglU  to 
.  xii.  32). 

>art  of  Esdraelon  is  triangular  in  form.  Its 
east  reaches  from  Engannim  to  Tabor, 
;  and  its  apex  is  at  the  foot  of  Carmel, 
ishon  flows  into  the  plain  of  Acre.  From 
wever,  three  arms  stretch  out  eastward, 

0  short  parallel  ridges.  The  northern  arm 
Tabor  and  the  ridge  of  Moreh,  and  the 

;en  the  latter  and  Gilboa.  These  two  ex- 
)  the  Jordan.  The  third  arm  is  on  the 
Gilboa,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the 
Ephraim. 

£>DOB. 

ly  morning  twilight  I  rode  across  the  beau- 
Endor.  It  is  a  poor  village  of  some  twenty 
ed  on  the  bleak  side  of  Moreh,  about  two 
s  above  tiie  plain.  The  rocks  round  it  are 
caves— some  natural,  some  artificial,  as  if 
>itants  had  been  troglodytes.  Above  the 
larger  than  the  rest,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
rocks,  and  is  partly  covered  by  the  branches 
AVithin  it  is  a  fountain  called  Win  Dor, 
\  of  Dor,*'  which  doubtless  gave  its  name  to 
us  well  as  the  modem  village.  Entering 
rotto,  and  looking  round  on  its  dark  riven 
low  suitable  such  a  spot  would  be  for  the 
ween  Saul  and  the  witch. 

NAIX. 

ride  of  forty  minutes  along  tlte  hill-side 
3  Nain.  It  was  by  the  very  same  path  our 
hed  it,  for  he  was  on  his  way  from  Caper- 
ras  with  no  little  interest,  therefore,  I 
ny  left,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 

1  group  of  rock  tombs.  Towards  one  of 
y  the  funeral  procession  was  moving  when 
stopped  it.  IIow  vividly  did  the  whole 
to  me  now  as  I  stood  on  the  spot  I  The 
uing  from  the  gate  ;  the  men  carrying  the 
e  women  behind  grouped  round  the  poor 
ending  the  air  with  their  cries,  as  they  do 
;r  procession  meets  them.  He  who  heads 
nelting  tenderness  on  the  widow,  and  says, 
t  thrill  her  soul, "  Weep  not"  He  touches 
mingled  awe  and  astonishment  the  bearers 
ng  maiiy  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  P^     As 

uttered  the  dead  rises  to  life ;  and  in  a 

in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 


Nain  is  a  small  vill^ge^;  but  the  ruins  round  it  show 
that  it  was  much  larger  in  olden  times ;  and  it  commands 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  Central  Palestine.  Beneath 
it  tho  plain,  beyond  which  rise  the  wooded  hills  of  Gali- 
lee ;  and  on  the  north  the  great  flat  dome  of  Tabor,  with 
Hermon  shooting  up  behind  it  on  the  distant  horizon. 
From  this  place  I  first  saw  these  two  mountains  in  dose 
perspective  proximity,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  some  such  view  which  suggested  the 
Psalmist's  words :  "  The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast 
created  them;  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy 
name  "  (Ixxxix.  12). 

SHUNEM. 

The  path  from  Nain  to  Shunem  passes  round  the 
western  slopea  oC  Moreh.  As  I  tiu*ned  my  back  oh  Tabor 
the  brown  hills  of  Samaria  came  in  sight,  looking  like  a 
lower  continuation  of  Carmel ;  then  Gilboa  came  into 
view,  rising  up  white  and  bare  from  the  centre  of  the 
beautiful  green  plain,  and  having  the  gray  ruins  of 
Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  Sweeping  round  still  to 
the  left,  I  looked  away  down  the  middle  arm  of  Esdrae- 
lon to  the  lofty  tell  on  which  the  old  city  of  Beth-shan 
stood,  and  beyond  it  to  the  picturesque  range  of  Gilead. 
This  is  "  the  valley  of  Jezreel"  properly  so  called,  and 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  momentous  events  in 
Jewish  history. 

Shunem  was  now  below  me,  situated  in  a  little  nook  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge,  encircled  by  enclosed  gardens  and 
luxuriant  fields  of  corn.  I  rode  into  it  and  dismounted 
at  the  fountain.  The  people  were  rude  and  almost  hos- 
tile ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  sturdy  independence  about 
them,  and  of  thrift  and  success  about  their  houses  and 
fields,  that  pleased  me.  A  party  of  men  and  women  were 
busy  reaping  in  an  adjoining  barley  field ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  little  children  were  basking  in  the  bright  sunshine 
among  the  sheaves  and  stubble,  all  with  bare  heads,  and 
a  few  of  them  stark  naked.  I  sat  down  and  read  the 
story  of  the  Shuneraite,  %\tTj»  detail  of  which  assumed 
a  life-like  vividness.  I  u  the  house  of  a  great  man — pro- 
bably the  sheikh— of  that  village  Elisha  was  wont  to 
lodge.  One  day  his  son— the  child  of  promise — "  went 
out  to  his  father  to  the  teapers,"  just  as  the  children  I 
saw  now  had  gone  out  But  the  heat  was  too  much  for 
him.  The  fatal  sun  stroke  prostrated  him  in  a  moment 
*'  My  head,  my  head ! "  he  cried ;  and  when  carried  home 
to  his  mother,  "  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  died  " 
(2  Kings  iv.  8-20).  The  mother's  journey  across  that 
plain  to  Carmel,  and  Elisha's  miracle^  are  well  known. 

oideon's  victory. 

The  scene  of  one  of  tlie  most  glorions  victories,  and 
of  one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  in  the  annals  of 
Israel,  was  before  me  at  Shunem.  It  was  with  no  ordi- 
nary interest  I  proceeded  to  survey  the  battle-field,  so 
as  fully  to  understand  the  sacred  narrative.  When  the 
"  Midianites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,"  with  their 
vast  herds,  numerous  and  destructive  as  locusts,  invaded 
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the  land  three  thousand  years  ago,  thej  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  "  by  the 
hill  of  Moreh  ;'*  while  Gideon  and  his  little  band  of 
warriors  **  pitched  beside  the  well  of  Harod/'  on  the 
sonth  side,  at  the  foot  of  Qilboa  (Judges  vi.  3,  30 ;  vii. 
1).  The  hill  Moreh  was  there,  its  shelving  side  rising 
up  close  behind  Shuneni.  The  cainp  of  the  Midianites 
lay  along  its  base,  probably  extending  from  the  fountain 
of  Shunem  down  to  Beth-shan.  Mounting  my  horse  I 
rode  across  the  rich  vaUey  to  Gideon^s  camp  at  the  well 
of  Harod.  The  distance  is  a  little  over  three  miles,  and 
there  is  a  slight  descent  the  whole  way.  The  well,  or 
rather  **  fountain,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  is^i'n,  springs 
from  a  wide  excavation  in  the  rocky  root  of  Gilboa,  and 
sends  out  a  copious  stream  which  forms  a  miniature 
lake,  and  then  murmurs  away  down  the  vale.  Gilboa 
rises  over  it  in  broken  cliffs.  Gideon's  active  followers 
bad  assembled  upon  the  mountain ;  and  he,  at  God's 
command,  "  brought  them  down  to  the  water"  to  test 
them  (vii.  4) ;  this  done  they  again  ascended  (ver.  8). 
During  the  night  Gideon  "went  down"  with  his  servant 
to  spy  out  the  camp  of  the  enemy  (verses  9,  10).  He 
heard  the  Midianite  tell  his  dream  ;  he  knew  thus  that 
the  Lord's  time  of  deliverance  was  come ;  and  by  his 
singular  but  effective  stratagem,  and  unexpected  assault, 
he  struck  terror  into  the  host  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
fled  in  wild  disorder  down  the  valley  to  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan.  For  the  first  time  I  there  saw  how  not  only 
every  detail  of  the  battle  was  accurate,  but  how  every  in- 
cidental expression  of  the  sacred  historian  was  illustrated 
by  the  topography  of  the  battle-field. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SAUL  AND  JONATHAlf. 

Two  centuries  later  the  Philistines  marched  into  the 
centre  of  Israel,  and  took  up  their  i)osition  at  Shunem, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Midianites  had  encamped.  Saul 
then  gathered  the  tribes  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Looking  down  from  his  commanding 
position  on  the  warlike  array,  and  the  formidable  war- 
chariots  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  the  valley,  Saul  "  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled."  Conscience 
made  a  coward  of  him,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  forgotten 
God,  and  that  God  had  thereTore  forsaken  him.  The 
closing  scene  of  Saul's  life  is  sad  and  solemn.  One's 
heart  bleeds  for  the  great  man  ;  and  looking  at  him  mo- 
rally, as  well  as  physically,  one  is  constrained  to  exclaim, 
"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !" 

Forsaken  by  Heaven,  he  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to 
seek  counsel  from  the  spirits  of  darkness.  During  the 
night  he  crossed  the  valley,  passing  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Philistine  army,  and  went  over  the  shoulder  of 
Moreh  to  Endor,  where  he  visited  the  witch.  The 
distance  is  about  seven  miles,  so  that  he  must  have 
travelled  at  least  fourteen  that  night.  Though  wearied 
with  the  journey,  and  broken  in  spirit,  he  drew  up  his 
troops  in  the  morning  at  the  fountain  of  Harod.  The 
position  was  badly  chosen.  The  ground  slopes  down 
from  Shunem,  and  the  Philistines  had  thus  all  the  ad- 


vantage for  attack ;  while  both  front  and  ilaoks  of  ihe 
Israelites  were  exposed,  and  flight  ail  bat  impovible 
owing  to  tue  steepness  of  the  mountain  behind.  Tbe 
Israelites  were  broken  by  the  fint  impetoooi  chaige  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  alaoghter  was  dreadful  as  tbejr  at- 
tempted to  flee  up  Gilboa :  *^hey  fell  down  slain  m 
Mount  Gilboa.  And  the  Philistines  fdlowed  hard  upoo 
Saul  and  upon  his  sons ....  And  the  battle  went  sore 
against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him ;  and  he  waiioie 
wounded  of  the  archers"  (1  Sam.  xxxL  1-3).  David  m 
his  beautiful  ode  has  brought  out  tbe  peculiarity  of  the 
position :  "  The  beauty  of  Israd  is  dcdn  upon  thehifk 
places, . . .  How  are  the  mighty  &llen  in  the  miditof 
the  battle !  0  Jonathan,  thou  wa&t  slain  in  thine  ki^ 
places/"  (2  Sam.  L  19,  25.) 

The  stripping  and  mutilating  of  the  slain,  mentioned 
in  the  narrative,  may  seem  to  some  inhuman,  andaUaost 
incredible.    Strange  to  say,  it  is  characteristic  of  Anb 
warfare  to  this  day.    'I  myself  saw  a  fearful  example  oi 
it  a  few  years  ago,  not  many  miles  from  this  spot    Dm- 
ing  a  journey  through  Palestine  I  witnessed  a  battle,  or 
rather  massacre  of  Kurds  by  Hawara  Arabs.  I  visited  tbe 
battle-field  the  day  after ;  and  there  I  found  the  gnmfid 
strewn  with  corpses,  aU  stripped^  and  some  frigfatfiiilj 
mutilated.    Akeil  Aga,  and  the  rufiian  horde  that  now 
follow  him,  are  worthy  representatives  of  the  old  Pbflih 
tines.    After  that  spectacle  of  human  barbaric  I  md 
with  more  intense  feelings  of  horror  the  doungsoeoeof 
the  battle  of  Gilboa :  '*  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 
row, when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the  slain,  that 
they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fallen  in  Mount 
Gilboa.    And  they  cut  of  his  head,  and  stripped  off  his 
armour ....  And  they  put  his  armour  in  the  house  of 
Ashtaroth ;  and  they  fastened  his  body  to  the  wH  «j 
Beth-shan''  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8-10). 

From  the  fountain  of  Harod  I  rode  np  an  old  pitlif 
hewn  deeply  in  the  rocky  side  of  Gilboa.  Looking  apon 
that  mountain— bleak,  and  white,  and  barren,  witboat 
tree,  or  shnib,  or  blade  of  grass — I  could  scarcely  hdp 
thinking  that  the  wildly  plaintive  words  of  David's  la- 
mentation were  prophetic :  '^  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa. 
let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  Ut  there  be  rain  i^oon  |f9«t 
nor  fields  of  offerings;  for  there  the  shield  cf  the  mighty 
is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had 
not  been  anointed  with  oil"  (2  Sam.  I  21). 

JBZBEEU 

On  approaching  the  little  village  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jezreel,  I  rode  through  a 
modem  cemetery,  which  lies  open  and  neglected  on  the 
hill  side.  There  I  saw  a  troop  of  dogs  burrowing  into  a 
new-made  grave,  while  two  huge  vultures  were  perched 
on  a  cliff  not  a  hundred  yards  distant  The  place  seeoied 
deserted ;  there  was  none  "  to  fray  them  away."  D^ 
it  not  look  like  an  illustaration  of  the  prophetic  goik 
and  the  historic  narrative  given  in  the  Bible  t— "  In  the 
portion  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jeiebel"  (^ 
Kings  ix.  36;  compare  1  Kings  zxl  23).    That  was  o<^ 
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the  only  place  in  Palestine  where  I  saw  dogs  and  vultures 
holding  a  horrid  camiYal  among  the  tombs. 

There  is  not  a  vestige  of  royalty  in  Jezreel  now.  A 
dozen  miserable  houses  clustered  round  a  shattered 
tower  are  all  that  mark  the  site  and  bear  the  name  of 
the  capital  of  Ahab.  With  the  exception  of  a  large 
sarcophagus  and  some  caves  hewn  in  the  soft  limestone 
of  the  hill,  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquity.  The  city  is 
utterly  ruined.  Its  very  ruins  have  disappeared.  Its 
vineyards  too  are  all  gone,  and  the  slopes  immediately 
round  the  village  are  bare  and  barren  as  a  desert  The 
blood  shed,  and  the  crimes  committed  there,  would  seem 
to  have  brought  a  double  ciurse  upon  JezreeL  Looking 
on  that  scene  of  desolation,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
finest  plains  in  the  world,  I  thought  of  the  murder  of 
poor  Naboth,  and  of  Joram,  and  of  the  infamous 
Jezebel,  and  of  the  whole  royal  family  (1  Kings  zxl ; 
2  Kings  ix.,  x). 

But  the  site  is  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  a  royal  city. 
It  is  a  little  knoll  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Gilboa 
range.  The  green  plain  to  which  it  gave  a  name  sweeps 
nearly  all  round  its  base.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the 
knoll,  I  saw  the  whole  panorama  of  Esdraelon,  from  the 
Jordan  valley  below  Beth-shan  away  to  the  dark  ridge 
of  Oarmel,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria  on  the 
■oath  to  the  wooded  heights  of  Galilee  on  the  north.  I 
there  read  with  new  interest  the  graphic  narrative  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  2  Kings.  It  was  from  those  eastern 
mountains,  from  Ramoth  of  Gilead,  Jehu  came.  Up 
that  rich  vale  the  watchman  on  JezreeFs  tower  saw  the 
horsemen  and  chariots  dashing,  and  he  called  out,— 
"The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Kimsl;i ;  for  he  driveth  furiously."  Joram  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  his  chariot,  and  Ahaziah  accompanied  him 
in  his  chariot.  They  drove  down  the  steep  descent  to 
the  valley.  There  they  met  Jehu,  and  there  Joram 
was  slain  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  vineyard  of 
Kaboth.  Ahaziah  turned  and  fled  southward  along 
"  the  road  to  En-gannim^^  (incorrectly  translated  in 
our  version  "  by  the  way  of  the  garden  house,"  ver.  27). 
But  he  too  was  fatally  wounded,  and  they  took  him 
across  the  plain  to  Megiddo,  and  there  he  died. 

BATTLE-FIELD  OF  MEOIDDO. 

It  was  noon  when  I  left  JezreeL  The  sun  was  blazing  in 
the  centre  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The  plain,  usually  so  silent 
and  desolate,  was  all  astir  with  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
Bedawin,  who  had  crossed  the  Jordan  two  days  pre- 
Tiously,  like  locusts  for  multitude,  and  like  locusts  for 
destruction.  I  found  one  of  the  petty  sheikhs  at  Jezreel, 
and  engaged  him  to  ride  with  me  to  Carmel,  to  prevent 
annoyance  and  perhaps  danger  ;  for  his  tribe  were  not 
of  good  repute.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Ish- 
maelite, — wild,  free,  and  generous.  He  was  finely 
mounted  too,  and  quite  willing  to  show  o£f  by  word  and 
act  the  matchless  perfections  of  his  mare.  He  asked  me 
of  my  country,  especially  of  what  he  called  the  "  fire- 
ghips"  and  "  fire-horses,"  of  which  somebody  had  given 


him  an  account,  though  he  had  evidently  not  believed 
a  single  word  of  it  After  I  had  described  as  well  as  I 
could  the  construction,  and  power,  and  speed  of  steam- 
boat and  locomotive,  he  came  dose  up,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  my  arm,  and  looking  with  eagle  glance  straight 
into  my  face,  he  said,  in  a  deep  impetuous  voice, — "  Ya 
Beg  I  By  the  life  of  the  pi^h^t,  are  y&u  lattghing  at 
my  beard,  or  is  it  truth  you  teUT^  Of  course  I  assiu^ 
him  I  was  stating  simple  facts.  He  shook  his  head  and 
turned  away,  half  perplexed,  half  disappointed.  He  rode 
on  in  advance  for  nearly  ten  minutes  without  saying  a 
word,  then  turning,  he  related  with  perfect  gravity  a 
story  of  his  uncle,  who  had  ridden  on  the  back  of  a  •Tann 
from  Bagdad  to  India  and  back  again  in  a  single  night. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  quiet  irony  in  this,  t  didn^t 
believe  a  word  of  his  story,  and  he^idn*t  believe  a  word 
of  mine. 

A  sharp  ride  of  an  hour  and  quarter  brought  us  to 
the  village  of  Taannuky  the  representative  of  the  old 
city  of  TaanacK  It  stands  near  the  northern  base  of 
the  mountains  of  Samaria.  Beside  it  is  an  isolated  tell 
covered  with  ruins. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  field  on  which  Barak 
gained  his  famous  victory, — "The  kings  came  and 
fought ;  then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach 
by  the  voters  of  Megiddo^^  (Judges  v.  19).  We  rode  on 
across  the  plain,  through  luxuriant  coru-fields  and  ver- 
dant meadows,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were  on  the  site 
of  Megiddo.  The  old  city  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
its  name  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  It  is  now  called 
Lejj^ln,  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  Legio,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Jewish  Megiddo.  The  ruins  of  a  large 
mediaeval  caravansery,  two  or  three  mills  in  a  wady 
near  it,  some  columns,  and  rubbish  heaps,  and  building 
stones  along  the  banks  of  a  little  stream,— such  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  the  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites.  They 
lie  in  a  quiet  nook  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  border 
of  Esdraelon.  A  short  distance  north  is  a  large  tell  or 
hill,  isolated ;  it  was  probably  the  site  of  a  fortress  or 
citadel.  The  stream  flows  past  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Kishon  two  miles  northward.  Here  are  unquestionably 
"  the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  beside  which  the  battle  was 
fought. 

Riding  to  the  summit  of  the  tell,  the  battle-field  was 
before  me.  Taanach  was  visible,  and  the  intervening 
plain  was  spread  out  like  a  map.  The  details  of  the 
battle  were  now  intelligible.  It  would  seem  that  Sisera 
had  marshalled  his  army,  with  his  "  nine  hundred  chariots 
of  iron,"  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kishon,  between 
Taanach  and  Megiddo,  with  the  purpose  probably  of 
invading  the  territory  of  the  southern  tribes  (Judges  iv. 
13).  But  news  arrived  that  the  northern  tribes  had 
assembled  on  Tabor.  Sisera^tumed  to  meet  them— he 
was  drawn  unto  Barak  as  Deborah  had  predicted  (ver.  7). 
Deborah  gave  the  signal ;  Barak  charged  down  the 
mountain  side.  Probably  the  repulse  of  the  van  took 
place  between  Tabor  and  Endor  (Ps.  IxxxiiL  10).  At 
that  critical  moment,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  before  the. 
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€anaanites  had  time  to  rally,  a  tremendous  stonn  of 
jain,  hail,  and  thunder  from  the  east  burst  upon  the 
"battle-field,  and  full  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  Horses, 
men,  chariots,  were  driven  back  in  fell  confusion, — 
"  Thty  fought  from  heai^en^  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera'*  (Judges  v.  20).  The  plain  be- 
came a  marsh;  the  Kishon  rose  rapidly;  its  alluvial 
l)anks  were  converted  into  a  quagmire :  "  The  river 
Kishon  swept  tliem  away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river 
Kishon"  (ver.  21). 

In  the  spring  of  1858 1  saw  the  low  parts  of  Esdraelon, 
previously  hard  and  dry,  turned  into  a  dangerous  morass 
by  a  few  hours'  heavy  rain ;  and  the  Kishon  was  swollen 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  altogether  impassable 
at  the  ordinary  fords. 

Six  centuries  later  another  battle  was  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Megiddo.  And  then,  instead  of  a  song  of 
triumph,  a  death-wail  re-echoed  through  the  mountains 
of  Israel. 

Pharaoh-necho,  marching  against  Assyria,  passed 
tlong  the  plains  of  Palestine.  King  Josiah  rashly  at- 
tempted to  oppose  his  progress.  The  Egyptian  monarch 
gave  him  a  friendly  warning :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee,  thou  king  of  Judah?  I  come  not  against  thee 
this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war ; 
for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste:  forbear  thee 
from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  de- 
stroy thee  not"  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21).  The  warning  was 
neglected.  Josiah  posted  his  troops  at  Megiddo,  so  as 
to  attack  the  Egyptians  when  defiling  through  the  pass 


from  Sharon.  But  the  archers  of  the  enemy,  peihtps 
from  some  hill-side  or  rock,  gave  Josiah  a  &tal  wouad, 
and  that  decided  the  battle.  The  king  was  carried  away 
to  Jenisalem  to  die ;  and  the  whple  land  mourned  so 
bitterly  for  the  good  king  that  the  mourning  became  a 
proverb,  to  which  Zechariah  thus  alludes, — '*  In  that 
day  there  shall  be  a  great  mourning,  tu  the  mowm- 
ing  of  Hadad-riminon,  in  the  valley  of  Jiegiddon** 
(xii.  11). 

It  may  be  that  this  plain  of  Megiddo,  this  great  battle- 
field of  Israel  and  of  Palestine,  was  before  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle  John  in  Patmos  when  he  figuratively  de- 
scribed the  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil, 
who  were  gathered  to  a  place  '*  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue Ar-Jiageddonf—t\i2kt  is,  "the  city  of  Megiddo" 
(Rev.  xvi.  16). 

From  Megiddo  I  rode  westward  along  the  souih  bank 
of  the  Kishon,  passing  the  desolate  site  of  Jokneun, 
then  along  the  base  of  Oarmel  to  Haifa,  then  up  the 
steep  path  to  the  convent,  which  I  reached  at  length, 
weary  and  wayworn,  after  one  of  the  longest  and  hardest 
rides  I  ever  had  in  Syria. 

Here,  on  Carmel's  sacred  mountain,  I  close  mj 
"  Visits  to  Holy  and  Historic  Places  in  Palestik." 
If  my  readers  have  only  enjoyed  half  the  pleasure  and 
profit  in  perusing  that  I  have  experienced  in  recording 
these  memories  of  the  past,  my  labour  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

Bran'dok  Towem,  Bblfast, 
Nooember  1864. 
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ur,  nlien  the  joys  of  earth  decrease. 


Uer  li^lits  are  gone, 
Give  nie  thy  peace  1 


Or,  if  temptalions  round  nij  pnth  i 
And  life's  gay  smile 
Wojld  me  beguile- 
Still  give  Ihj  peace ! 
Peftee,  like  a  rivei 


Yes,  until  all  life's  joys  and  sorroi 
Still,  still  the  same 
Sn'eet  boon  I  clnini, 
Give  me  thy  peace  ! 
Peace,  like  a  riv 


And  when  I  trcmhlinj  wait  for  death's  release, 
Then,  throiigli  mj  soul 
The  full  tide  roll 
Of  this  swert  peace  ! 
Peace,  like  a  river— 
Not  sonic  faint  gleam, 
Nots< 


THE  ANOEL  OF  THE  CHUBCH  IH  SKTRNA. 


i I QE  Old  Gaelic Cliurdi  fLyoisand^  enne 
I  was  closely  connected  w  tl  tl  e  A^ian 
b  Church  of  Smyrna.  Some  of  her  first 
I  founders  were  Oncntal  Greelis  her 
[  letter  regarding  the  persec  t  oil  n-is  ad- 
h  dresGed  to  the  Clinstian.'i  of  Smyrna  and 
Asia;  and  the  presumable  author  of  the 
letter,  Ireiiaens,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Lyons,  had  once  been  a  hearer  of  Polycnrp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  of  whom,  and  nhose  notks,  tribulation,  and 
triumph  »e  proceed  Ui  give  an  account  But  a  moi-e 
interestbg  point  of  cuunectiou  with  him  and  his  church 


is  found  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Of  the  letters  of 
Christ  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  one  is  addressed 
"  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna"  (Rev.  ii. 
8-11).  The  "angels"  of  those  churches,  it  is  generally 
believed,  vere  their  pastors,  whether  these  had  autho- 
rity to  rule  thenj,  like  prelatic  bisliops,  or  presbyterian 
ministers  or  superintendents,  or  whether  they  were 
mere  teachers,  like  the  ministers  of  congregational 
ehurclies.  And  if  this  belief  be  well  founded,  it  will  be 
found  that  Polycarpwastlie  "angel"  of  theSmymaean 
Church  addressed  by  the  Lord  from  heaveu. 
With  the  view  of  making  some  illustrative  uoles  on 
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Rev.  iu  8-11,  Tve  will  first  collect  the  surviving  notices 
of  him  from  the  records  of  the  primitive  Church.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome^  the  most  learned 
of  the  fathers  {Catal.  Script.  EccL  27),  bears  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  :—Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  John 
tlie  Apostle,  and  by  him  was  ordained  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  the  Smyrnaeans.  Having  conversed  with 
many  of  the  apostles  and  others  who  had  seen  the 
Christ,  and  retained  their  instructions,  he  consequently 
became  leader  of  all  Asia.  In  the  time  of  Anicetus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  went  to  that  city  on  some  busmess 
about  Easter ;  during  his  visit,  he  reclaimed  many  who 
had  wandered  into  the  heresies  of  Yalentinus  and  Mar- 
cion ;  and  when  this  latter  threw  himself  in  his  way 
with  the  question,  Do  you  recognise  me  ?  he  answered, 
Ye3, 1  recognise  you  as  the  first-bom  of  Satan.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus and  Lucius  Aurelius  ;  and  he  wrote  an  admir- 
able letter  to  the  Philippians,  which  continued  to  be 
publicly  read  in  the  Asian  Churches  down  to  Jerome*8 
own  day.  At  the  beginning  of  that  century,  EusehiiLs, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  repeatedly  speaks  of  Poly- 
carp  to  the  same  effect,  and  has  preserved  some  of  the 
testimonies  which  follow.  And  about  a.d.  200,  Tertul- 
lian  describes  him  as  an  apostolic  man,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  John,  and  had  borne  faithful  witness  to  the 
catholic  faith.— (/)«  praescripb.  haer.y  32.) 

Tertullian  was  almost  contemporary  with  Polycarp. 
Tiie  following  testimonies  are  strictly  contemporary : — 
About  A.D.  107,  Ign/xtiua,  bishop  of  Antioch,  on  his  way 
to  martyrdom  at  Rome,  wrote  from  Troas  a  letter  to  the 
Smyrnaeans,  and  another  to  Polycarp  their  "  leader," 
in  which  he  addresses  him  as  an  apostolic  man,  and 
commends  to  his  care  the  bereaved  flock  at  Antioch. 
And  Ireaaeu8,  bishop  of  Lyons,  gives  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  his  oIJ  master.  Fii-st,  in  his  great  work  on 
Heresies  (iii.  3),  we  find  the  picture  in  outline.  Ire- 
naeus  informs  us  that  in  his  early  life  he  had  seen 
Polycarp,  then  extremely  old ;  that  this  venerable  father 
had  been  taught  by  apostles,  had  conversed  with  many 
who  had  seen  the  Christ,  and  was  ordained  by  apostles 
as  bishop  of  the  Cinirch  of  Smyrna  in  Asia ;  that  his 
very  long  life  was  crowned  by  a  most  honourable  and 
glorious  testimony  to  Christ  in  his  death;  that  he 
taught  the  doctrine  he  had  learned  from  the  apostles ; 
and  that  "  there  is  a  most  excellent  letter  of  his  to  the 
Philippians,  from  which  any  one  who  will,  and  who  is 
in  earnest  al)put  his  own  salvation,  can  learn  the  charac- 
ter of  Polycarp*s  faith,  and  preacliing  of  the  truth.** 
This  outline  is  filled  up  in  a  letter  of  Irenaeus  to  one 
Florinus  at  Rome,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  (H.  E.,  V.  20),  and  runs  as  follows :— "  In  my  child- 
hood I  saw  thee  in  Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp. . . .  Im- 
pressions received  in  childhood  long  remain  on  the  soul, 
and  I  can  still  recall  to  mind  the  blessed  Polycarp,  as 
he  was  wont  to  sit  and  discourse,  his  addresses  to  the 
people,  his  reminiscences  of  his  intercourse  with  John 
and  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord.    I  can  recall  his 


accounts  of  their  words,  of  what  they  told  him  regardio^ 
the  Lord — His  miracles  and  teaching— as  he  (Polycarp) 
delivered  to  us,  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures,  whtk 
he  had  received  from  those  eye-witnesses  of  that  Woid 
of  life.  These  things  I,  through  the  men^  of  €U)d  whidi 
has  come  upon  me,  heard  even  then,  and  have  em 
cherished  in  memory,  not  by  means  of  paper,  but  in  qj 
heart. ....  I  can  now  bear  witness  that  if  that  blessed 
and  apostolic  presbyter  had  heard  any  such  thing  [as  the 
heresy  of  which  Irenaeus  is  writing],  be  would  bare 
cried  out  in  horror,  and  stopped  his  ears,  and  after  his 
manner  exclaimed,  *■  0  good  God !  to  what  times  bast 
thou  reserved  me,  that  I  suffer  such  things!*  and  on 
hearing  such  things  would  have  fled  from  the  spot  in 
which  he  might  be  sitting  or  standing.  And  this  can 
be  proved  from  his  own  letters  which  be  wrote,  either  to 
the  neighbouring  churches  fof  their  confirmation,  or  to 
some  of  the  brethren  for  admonition  or  exhortation  to 
them.**  Finally,  the  Sm^rnaean  Church  has  written  a 
letter,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (H.  £., 
iv.  15)  to  the  Church  in  Philomelium,  and  to  <*  all  tbe 
parishes*  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  every  plata" 
This  letter  was  written  on  occasion  of  his  mar^xdeo, 
and  gives  a  very  full  account  of  his  last  days  and  deitlL 

From  these  materials  we  now  deduce  a  few  ilhuba- 
tive  notes  on  Rev.  ii.  8-11 : — 

1.  "  Tht  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrria**  is  Poljcaip. 
He  at  that  time  was  the  church*s  bishop,  or  (as  Ireoaeoi 
puts  it  in  his  letter)  presbyter,  her  pastor,  or  leading  re- 
presentative man.    On  the  day  of  his  death  he  dedaied 
that  he  had  been  serving  the  Lord  for  eighty-six  yens. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  period  means  the  doiatioi 
of  liis  ministry.    But  as  that  is  almost  incrediUe,  let  as 
suppose  that  the  eighty -six  years  begin  with  his  conTtf* 
sion.    Then,  as  his  death  took  j^lace  in  a.d.  167,  bis  eos* 
version  must  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  81,  a  date  whidi 
agrees  very  well  with  the  repeated  statements  rf  <wf 
witnesses,  that  lie  had  conversed  with  manif  aposties 
and  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord.    From  this  date  to 
A.D.  96— the  supposed  date  of  the  Book  of  Revelation— 
is  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Polycarp  D»y 
well  have  grown  into  a  bishop  of  Smyrna ;  agreeaUj  to 
the  repeated  testimonies  to  the  effect  that  he  was »» 
apostolic  man,  ordained  by  apostles,  at  least  by  Jolix>» 
who  spent  his  last  years  in  Ephesus,  and  died  some  f(K>^ 
years  after  the  date  of  Revelation.     And  once  m^^ 
before  a.d.  107,  when  Ignatius  was  thrown  to  the  bea^*^ 
Polycarp  must  have  had  time,  as  a  bishop,  to  grow  in** 
such  high  and  wide-spread  reputation,  as  to  be  thoQg^ 
of  by  a  martyr  bishop  as  the  man  of  all  men  to  wfaosi  ^ 
commit  the  guardianship  of  a  distant  metropolit^ 


*  Tlio  word  "parish"  (n-opouna)  has nndcrgone a  carlonseb*^ 
of  meaning.  To  ui  it  conveys  the  idea  of  fixity  or  settksncDt.' ' 
parish  is  a  settled  locality ;  a  parisliloner,  one  who  Is  fairly  «(^ 
in  that  parish  as  his  home.  To  the  prlmttire  Chaich  it  coonfedi^ 
opposite  idea,  of  sojourning  or  pilgrimage:  the  **parislies"  b'" 
text  are  companies  of  sojoumei*i^  or  their  places  of  aoicmniagi  ^ 
"parishioners"  were  men  who  sought  their  only  home  in  bo*<^ 
and  "  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pUgrlmi  on  dteeart^ 
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.  From  all  these  circumstances  io  their  com- 
n,  it  appears  as  clearly  as  any  such  thing  can  be 
by  evidence  merely  circumstantial,  that  Polycarp 
he  angel  *'  or  bishop  addressed  by  the  Lord  in 
er  to  Smyrna, 

I  know  thy  works,''*  The  works  of  some  are 
only  to  be  condemned  (Rev.  iii.  1,  15).  But, 
le  strain  of  the  letter,  it  appear?;  that  the  works 
**  angel "  were  approved.  And,  as  indicated  by 
itnesses,  Polycarp*s  works  were  truly  angelic, 
ngels  are  '^  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
!r  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ;*'  and  in  him  we 
I  an  apparently  perfect  forgetfulnoss  of  self,  in 
our  of  his  love,  and  abundance  of  his  prayers  and 
for  the  brethren.  Thus  in  the  letter  which 
es  the  close  of  his  life,  we  find  him  occupied,  not 
limself,  but  about  them,  as  a  true  ''angel  of  the 
les ;"  oa  their  behalf ''  always  beholding  the  face 
Father  in  heaven :"  in  the  near  prospect  and 
ing  terrors  of  death  he  gives  himself  night  and 
to  prayer,  not  for  himself  (for  himself  he  has  only 
g  thanks),  but  for  all  his  acquaintances  of  every 
nd  for  the  "  peace  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
y  land,"— and  this,  says  the  Church  which  knew 
ngest  and  best,  had  always  been  his  custom, 
it  only  did  he  j)ray  for  the  brethren.  His  life 
I  to  have  been  one  life-long  endeavour  for  their 
ing  and  well-doing.  Thus  in  his  prime,  though 
ster  knew  his  ^^ poverty  "  in  temporal  things,  he 
himself  to  be  **rich"  in  faith  and  love,  by  enriching 
.vith  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  Poor  though  he 
3  could  go  over  sea  and  land  to  Konie  on  the 
business  of  the  Church,  and  there  find  occasion 
lira  the  wandering  members  of  the  Church  from 
rrors,  and  to  detect  the  "  Satan  disguised  as  an 
f  light"  in  the  plausible  heretic,  with  the  Ithuriel 
)f  his  faithfulness.  Thus  his  large-hearted 
jity  could  embrace  the  care  of  those  neighbour- 
irches  which  he  confirmed,  and  of  their  members 
le  admonished  and  exhorted  by  his  letters;  those 
of  which  we  have  a  sample  in  tliat  one  to  the 
tians,  through  which  he  continued  to  speak  to 
ian  Churches  so  long  after  his  death,  and  we 
lall  soon  speak  to  our  readers  in  a  translation  or 
t  As  to  his  work  in  his  own  church  at  Smyrna, 
him  in  the  picture  by  Irenaeus,  assiduously 
3g  the  sheep"  of  Christ  with  the  word  of  life; 
J  a  true  "angel  of  the  little  ones,"  "feeding 
I  lambs,"  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  so  as  to  be 
ind  understood  by  a  child,  and  remembered  ever 
ith  the  memory  of  the  heart.  If  we  remember 
lis  picture  represents  him  in  the  feebleness  of 
e  old  age,  we  shall  see  in  him  one  who  has  drunk 
I'ery  spirit  of  his  master,  the  "  beloved"  Apostle 
)f  whom  it  is  said,  that  in  the  last  extreme  of 
bodily  weakness,  when  he  was*  unable  to  preach, 
I  to  stand,  he  would  be  carried  into  the  assem- 
f  the  brethren,  and  feebly  repeat,  "My  little 


children,  love  one  another."  And  if  we  look  back  to 
his  early  prime,  in  his  very  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  Church  history,  we  shall  find  him  very  charac- 
teristically presented  to  our  view,  in  the  letter  of 
Ignatius,  as  the  one  man  to  whom  a  dying  bishop  would 
gladly  commit  the  care  of  his  bereaved  flock. 

3.  ^^And  tribidation"  Even  so  early  the  tribdation 
had  begun :  he  and  his  church  had  begun  to  feel  the 
rising  tide  of  that  "  third  persecution"  which  was  let 
loose  upon  the  churches  in  the  first  years  of  the  second 
century,  and  in  which  soon  after  his  brother  bishop  of 
Antioch  was  swept  away  from  the  earth.  Of  the  Smyr- 
naean  tribulations,  one  aspect  was,  *^TJie  blasphemy  of 
them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  hut  are  the 
synagogue  of  Satan**  From  Justin  Martyr,  a  con- 
temporary  of  Polycarp,  we  learn  that  Christians  every- 
where suffered  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  followed 
them  in  their  enmity  over  the  world,  and  whose  .enmity 
assumed  the  highest  form  of  blasphemy  proper,  solemnly 
cursing,  in  their  synagogue  worship,  Jesus  and  his 
followers.  From  the  Saviour^s  letter  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  Jewish  enmity  was  peculiarly  manifest  in 
Smyrna.  And  that  it  actually  was  so  we  learn  from 
the  letter  of  the  Smymaean  Church  herself,  written 
about  seventy  years  after  that  letter  from  heaven :  the 
Jews  were  the  foremost  in  clamouring  for  Polycarp*s 
death,  in  rushing  to  collect  fagots  to  bum  him  when  he 
was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  in  insisting  that  his 
body  should  not  be  given  up  to  his  flock  till  it  had  suf- 
fered the  last  indignity  possible  after  his  death.  Again, 
with  reference  to  Smyrna,  the  Saviour  calls  special 
attention  to  the  person  and  personal  agency  of  Satan  in 
those  tribulations,  as  experienced  not  only  from  the 
malice  of  the  Jews,  but  also  (verse  10)  from  the  violence 
of  those  Gentiles  by  whom  the  Smymaean  Christians 
were  finally  tried  with  imprisonment  and  death.  And, 
correspondingly,  this  church's  angel  appears  to  have 
had  a  peculiarly  vivid  realization  of  the  personality  of 
the  tempter,  and  his  personal  agency  in  all  the  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  body  of  Christ :  in  Marcion  the 
heretic  he  sees  "the  first-bom  of  Satan ;"  and  he  ex- 
horts the  Philippians  (Letter  CVII.),  if  any  one  shall  not 
confess  the  testimony  of  Christ,  to  regard  him  as  being 
"  of  the  devil,"  and  if  any  one  shall  pervert  to  his  own 
lusts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord,  to  regard  him  as  "  the 
first-born  of  Satan." 

But  the  great  tribulation  which  the  Saviour  has  in 
view  (vers.  10,  11)  is  one  which,  when  His  letter  was 
written,  was  far  in  the  future.  As  predicted  by  Him, 
it  is  a  violent  and  deadly  persecution,  trying  the  faith 
and  love  both  of  the  members  and  specially  of  the 
"angel"  of  the  Church;  a  persecution  comparatively 
short—"  Ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days;**  and  con- 
summated (apparently)  by  the  angel's  death  and  coro- 
nation of  immortal  life.  And  this  corresponds  with  the 
description  furnished  by  the  Church  hereelf  of  the  per- 
secution experienced  by  her  about  a.d.  167.  Her  mem- 
bers were  tried  with  tortures  the  most  cmel :  first 
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scourged  until  their  arteries  and  sinews,  and  even  their 
bowels,  appeared  through  their  lacerated  flesh  ;  and 
then  made  to  walk  upon  a  iiteral  via  dolorosa,  paved 
with  keen-edged  shells  and  sharp  iron  spikes,  before 
they  were  finally  released  by  being  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts.  One  at  least,  a  Phrygian  named  Quintus,  who 
had  recently  joined  the  Smyrnaean  Church,  in  that 
"  time  of  temptation  fell  away :"  when  tried  by  the  sight 
of  the  tortures  and  the  beasts,  he  was  found  wanting  in 
that  faith  which  is  the  victory,  and  overcometh  the 
world.  But  most  of  them  bore  the  trial  most  nobly,  so 
as  to  elicit  the  mingled  admiration  and  rage  of  their 
persecutors :  e.g.,  one  Gernianicus  even  embraced  the 
beasts  which  devoured  him,  and  all  but  stimulated  them 
to  make  haste  to  destroy  him,  and  so  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture home  to  God  from  the  wicked  world  which 
tormented  him.  And  the  trial,  though  severe,  was  mer- 
cifully ^hort :  the  persecution,  says  our  witness,  was 
closed  and  sealed  by  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  He, 
by  his  faithfulness  to  death,  thus  gained  the  temporal 
life  of  his  flock,  while  winning  the  crown  of  life  immortal 
to  himself. 

4.  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life."  Enraged  by  the  inflexible  hardihood 
of  the  Christians,  the  heathens  began  to  roar  like  raven- 
ous wild  beasts,  "  Down  with  the  Atheists !  *  search  for 
Poll/carp .'"  When  the  pei-secution  first  began,  Poly- 
carp had  remained  in  the  city,  calmly  awaiting  its 
assault ;  but,  moved  by  love  to  the  brethren,  he  ulti- 
mately yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and,  like 
Cyprian  at  a  later  date,  consented  to  withdraw  into  the 
country  out  of  its  way.  There  he  gave  himself  to  prayer, 
night  and  day,  for  the  peaoe  of  the  Churches.  One  night 
he  dreamed  that  the  bed-covering  about  his  head  was 
ou  fire,  and  consumed  by  the  flames  ;  and  when  he 
awoke,  predicted  that  he  must  die  by  fire  for  Christ. 
The  pursuers  having  discovered  liis  hiding-place,  he 
removed  to  another.  But  when  this,  too,  was  discovered, 
through  the  confession  of  a  tortured  slave,  he  regarded 
liimself  as  having  done  all  for  self-preservation  that 
was  demanded  by  love  to  the  brethren  ;  and  therefore, 
though  he  could  again  have  escaped,  did  not  choose  to 
do  so,  but  sat  still  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  said,  "The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  When  the  pursuers  arrived 
at  the  dead  of  night,  he  went  down  to  meet  them 
with  a  countenance  "radiant  and  exceedingly  meek" 
[this  reminds  us  of  the  face  of  Stephen,  "  as  the  face  of 
an  angel"];  ordered  a  table  to  be  set  for  them,  with 
abundant  refreshment,  while  he,  by  their  permission, 
spent  an  hour  in  preparing  to  go  with  them.  This  hour 
he  spent  in  intercessory  prayer  for  all  his  acquaintances, 
and  for  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  And  his  whole  de- 
meanour impressed  the  rude  officers  of  law  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  affectionate  admiration  and  reverence. 

They  set  him  on  an  ass,  and  proceeded  to  the  city. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Christians  were  popularly  re- 
garded as  Atheists,  becaase  they  rejected  "  the  gods"  of  ihn  heathens, 
and  had  no  visible  object  of  worshipL 


Near  the  city  they  were  met  by  Herod,  chief  of  tlie 
police,  and  Nicetes  his  father,  who  took  the  prisoner 
up  beside  them  into  their  chariot,  and  began  to  press 
him  to  save  his  life,  by  going  through  the  mere  form  of 
crying,  "  Lord  Caesar,"  and  of  burning  incense,  alleging 
that  in  this  mere  form  there  could  be  no  possible  harm. 
After  listening  for  some  time  in  silence,  he  answered, 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  do  what  you  advise."    Then  they 
turned  against  him,  and  rudely  ejected  him  from  tbe 
chariot ;  but  he,  with  unniflled  serenity,  advanced  on 
foot  to  the  stadium,  where  the  angry  multitude  awaited 
him.     And  there  and  then,  according  to  the  letter, 
occurred  what  I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for,  and  wbat 
some  may  regard  as  an  illustration  of  the  words,  "He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  Churches :  "—Amid  the  din  of  tbe  multitude, 
a  speaker,  whom  no  man  saw,  cried,  with  a  voice  which 
was  heard  "by  many  of  ours**  (the  Christians),  "Poly- 
carp, be  strong — play  the  man ! "    When  he  was  brought 
forward  for  trial,  and  they  saw  he  had  been  caught,  tbe 
heathen  raised  a  tumult  of  savage  joy.    And  then  his 
trial  began: — * 

The  proconsul  asked,  "Are  you  Polycarp  ?"    When 
he  had  answered  to  his  name,  the  judge  began  to  press 
him  to  deny  (his  religion),  bidding  him  have  pity  on  his 
own  old  age,  and  employing  otlier  arguments  of  the 
same  nature: — "Swear  by  Caesar's  fortune!— Repent  I 
—Cry,  Down  with  the  Atheists!"    Polycarp, looking 
intently  at  the  multitude,  and  signing  for  silence  with 
his  hand,  groans,  looks  up  to  heaven,  and  says,  "  Bown 
with  tlie  Atheists !"    Pro.  "  Swear,  and  save  thyself: 
Reproach  the  Christ."     Pol.  "  Eighty  and  six  yean 
have  I  served  Him,  and  he  has  never  wronged  me; 
how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  who  has  ssfed 
me?"    Pro.  "Swear  by  Caesar's  fortune."    Pol  "If 
you  are  trifling  with  me,  and  pretending  ignorance  of 
wliat  I  am,  then  know  that  I  am  a  Christian;  bit  if 
you  really  wish  to  receive  an  account  of  ChristianitT 
(from  me),  then  appoint  me  a  day,  and  hear  (my  apo- 
logy)."   Pro.  "  Persuade  the  people."    Pol.  "  I  think 
it  right  to  plead  before  you  ;  for  we  are  taught  of  God  to 
give  to  principalities  and  powers  ordi^ned  of  him  that 
due  honour  which  does  not  hurt  ourselves ;  but  before 
the  people  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  plead  my  cause," 
Pro.  "  I  have  wild  beasts,  and  will  throw  you  to  them 
unless  you  repent."    Pol.  "  Call  (for  your  beasts) ;  for 
we  cannot  repent  with  a  repentance  (change)  from  the 
better  to  the  worse :  the  repentance  (change)  which  is 
right  is  from  the  evil  to  the  good."    Pro.  "  Unless  you 
repent,  if  you  despise  the  wild  beasts,  I  will  cause  the 
fire  to  subdue  you."    Pol.  "You  threaten  me  with  a 
fire  that  burns  for  a  little,  and  is  speedily  quenched : 
you  know  not— what  is  reserved  for  the  impious— the 
fire  of  the  coming  judgment  and  eternal  punishment 
But  why  do  you  delay  ?    Bring  what  you  will."    Thus 
Polycarp  obeys  the  precept, "  Fear  none  of  those  thifigi 

*  The  dialogue  which  follows,  vre  hare  sometnrhat  ewdeniei- 
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"  overcome  " 


xchich  thou  shalt  sufer;^^  is  prepared  to 
the  tirst  death,  and  so  to  escape  "the  secoJid  deaths 
Throughout  his  examination  he  was  *'ful]  of  courage 
and  joy." 

The  proconsul  made  a  herald  cry  three  times, 
"  Polycarp  confesses  that  he  is  a  Christian."  Then  the 
whole  multitude  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  began  to  cry, 
"  This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,  the  father  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  destroys  our  gods,  and  persuades  many  men 
not  to  worship  them  !"  They  begged  Philip  the 
Asiarch  to  let  loose  a  lion  on  Polycarp.  When  this  was 
refused,  they  shouted  that  he  should  be  burned;  "  for," 
says  the  letter,  "  it  behoved  the  vision  of  the  burning 
pillow  to  be  fulfilled."  With  the  Jews  at  their  head, 
the  populace  rushed  to  the  workshops  and  baths  for 
materials  for  the  burning.  Polycarp  having  prepared 
himself,  by  removing  some  of  his  clothes,  refused  to  be 
fastened  in  the  usufd  way  to  the  stake,  telling  the  exe- 
cutioners that  He  who  had  given  him  the  fire  to  endure 
would  give  him  strength  to  endure  it  without  their 
help.  And  then,  having  put  his  hands  behind  him  to 
be  bound,  "  like  a  noble  ram  of  some  great  flock,  pre- 
sented as  an  acceptable  burnt-offering  to  God  Almighty," 
he  said,  "  0  Father  of  thy  beloved  and  blessed  child 
Jesus  the  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  the 
Ibing  knowledge  of  thee;  0  God  of  angels  and  powers, 
•ad  of  all  creation,  and  of  the  whole  race  of  the  just 
1^  live  in  thy  sight,  I  bless  thee  that  thou  hast  deemed 
me  worthy  of  this  day  and  hour,  giving  me  a  portion 
in  the  number  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  cup  of  Christ,  for 
the  resurrection  of  life  eternal,  both  of  soul  and  body, 
in  the  incorruptibility  of  Holy  Spirit;  among  whom  may 
I  this  day  be  received  before  thee  as  a  sacrifice,  good 
and  acceptable,  even  as  thou  hast  prepared  me  before- 
hand by  foreshowing  what  thou  now  dost  fulfil,  0  God 
of  truth  who  cannot  lie.  On  this  account,  and  for  all 
things,  I  praise,  and  bless,  and  glorify  thee,  through 
the  etemid  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved 
child ;  through  whom  to  thee,  with  him,  in  the  Holy 
Glhoet,  be  glory,  now  and  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 
3ach  was  his  consecration  prayer. 

The  letter  speaks  of  something  like  a  miracle,  the 
lames  arching  over  and  around  the  martyr,  refusing  to 
Mirn  him;  so  that  he  had  at  last  to  be  slain  by  the 


sword.  This  seeming  miracle  the  Smymaean  Church 
appears  to  regard  as  an  appropriate  Jinale  to  the  life  of 
him  whom  she  fondly  describes  as  an  apostolic  and 
prophetic  teacher  of  God*s  elect  (prophetic,  we  presume^ 
on  account  of  his  interpretation  of  the  dream),  and 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Smyrna.  The  miracle 
which  we  would  commend  to  our  reader's  attention  is 
the  true  miracle  of  his  faith  and  love,  triumphant  in 
death,  and  winning  that  crown  of  immortality  which 
had  been  promised  by  the  Lord.  It  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain tliat  the  body  in  some  way  remained  unconsumed. 
The  Jews  and  heathens  insisted  on  its  being  consumed 
by  fire,  after  the  funeral  pile  had  failed  to  consume  it, 
lest,  they  said,  the  Christians  should  abandon  the 
Crucified  One  in  order  to  worship  Polycarp.  But,  says 
the  letter,  they  knew  not  "  that  we  can  never  abandon 
the  Christ,  who  has  suffered  for  the  whole  world  of  the 
saved.*  Him  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  God ;  the  mar- 
tyrs we  (merely)  reverence  and  love  as  faithful  men." 

At  last,  when  his  flesh  had  been  consumed,  the 
Church  received  the  bones  of  her  martyr-bishop.  She 
laid  them  in  a  place  of  due  honour,  where,  says  the 
letter  in  conclusion,  she  will  have  it  in  her  power  to 
celebrate  the  hirth-day  of  his  martyrdom  (the  day  of 
his  birth  into  life  immortal),  for  the  commemoration  of 
those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  before  us,  and  for 
the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  those  who  shall 
follow  them.  Such  celebration  of  martyrdoms  paved 
the  way  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  "  saints." 
But  it  is  a  fair  question  whether,  in  avoiding  this 
extreme,  we  have  not  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  im- 
poverishing ourselves,  by  neglect  of  the  noble  gifts  for 
our  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness, 
which  God  has  given  to  the  Church  of  all  time  in  the 
persons,  and  works,  and  tribulations,  and  triumphs  of 
such  true  saints  as  Polycarp, "  the  angel  of  the  Church" 
of  Smyrna.  m. 

*  In  this  expression  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  the  Culvinist  wiU 
find  an  illustration  of  such  general  expressions  as  are  frequently 
employed  by  John ;  for  example,  in  1  John  it  3,  **  the  sins  of  the 
vhole  world."  This  Church  was  taught  by  Polycarp,  who  himself 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  John.  Slie  may  have  learned  from  her  bishop, 
and  be  may  have  learned  from  the  apostle,  to  understand  "the  whole 
world"  as  meaning  '*tbe  whole  world  qf  tlit  saved."  Bat  such 
may-bes  tlirow  us  back  upon  titc  principle  that  the  one  authoritatlTd 
interpreter  of  Script ui-e  Is  Scripture  itself  , 
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It  is  nov  two  moaths  unce  Iliigli  and  Jack 
us.  We  have  bad  letters,  full  of  hope 
'  and  promise  i  and  all  the  weight  of  fore- 
bodings nbich  settled  down  on  me  in  the 
long  days  of  silenirebetneeD  their  leaving 
~.  our  hearing  lieenis  melting  anay. 
EveiJ  bieath  of  this  soft  apring  air,  every 
smile  of  this  life-giving  spring  sunshine,  seems  to  blow 
and  shine  my  cares  aivaj. 

I  think  the  delight  of  seeing  new  things  is  nothing 
oompared  to  the  delight  of  seeing  old  things  grow  to  a 
new  beaut;,  in  a  new  season,  or  in  the  light  of  a  new 
joj, — that  is,  living  things,  thinga  of  God's  making,  t 
can  never  fancy  taking  half  the  pleasure  in  seeing  all  the 
wonderful  forests  Hugh  writes  about  In  the  new  world 
that  I  do  in  seeing  those  very  same  dear  old  elms,  that 
have  bent  down  over  me  from  my  childhood,  wake  up, 
branch  by  branch,  and  twig  by  twig,  and  spread  their 
delicate  leaves  in  the  air  till  they  are  thick  enougli  to 
hide  in  deep  bowers  of  shade  the  soft  nest  those  two 
happy  thrushes  have  been  so  busy  building  and  lining, 
and  where  the  mate  is  now  singing  in  low  tender  tones, 
while  the  mother-bird  broods  over  her  nest,  and  the 
gentle  winds  rock  the  cradle. 

Those  American  forests,  with  their  brilliant  climbing 
plants,  would  be  only  a  picture  to  me,— a  glorious  pic- 
ture, indeed,  painted  by  Qod's  hand,  but  wantbg  tlia 
sweet  perfume  of  time  and  home  which  breathes  to  nte 
from  every  blossom  of  the  liawtliom  under  my  chamher- 
vrindow. 

And  now  there  is  another  new  light  on  all  the  dear 
familiar,  old  places ;  for  Hugh  is  coming  back  so  soon,  so 
soon !  And  we  arc  to  work  together  all  our  lives  for  tlie 
good  and  happiness  of  the  old  parisli  and  the  old  friends, 
to  bring  new  eternal  hope  and  life,  I  trust,  into  many  a 
henrt  and  home. 

It  is  the  wonderful  power  of  life  in  everything  which 
seems  to  tliriU  the  heart  with  the  conscious  presence  of 
the  Life,  far  more  than  the  most  glorious  scene  whicli 
we  cannot  look  at  long  enough  to  see  it  grow  and  bloom 
and  change  until,  instead  of  lying  on  the  surface  of  our 
minds^s  a  vision,  it  possesses  our  hearts,  and  grows  into 
them  as  a  part  of  our  life. 

The  beauty  of  all  beautiful  places  says,  OoJ  luis  bifii 
h!i-<.  But  tiio  life  in  the  lowliest  living  thing— in  the 
tioieat  mosa  which  puts  forth  a  fresh  green  stem  to-day— 


in  the  little  creeping  leaf  which  tiM  burst  the  gnmiaj 
casing  in  which  it  wag  encased  yesterday,  and  flutten 
in  the  air  and  sun  to-day,  with  the  cnimplea  of  iU  loog 
winter  packing  not  yet  fluttered  out  of  it-^in  the  tram- 
bling  snowdrop,  which  a  touch  can  crush,  but  which  ill 
the  weight  of  the  inanimate  earth  could  not  keep  fna 
bunting  up  into  the  sunshine— fi/e  in  ita  lowliest  de- 
velopments says  not,  Qod  hat  bttn  here,  but  God  ii  lierti 
not  only  "  The  Master's  band  has  been  on  us— do  you  Ml 
see  the  perfection  of  His  \torkr'  but  "The  life  of  tte 
Life-giver  is  breathing  through  us,  do  you  not  fed  tin 
joy  of  His  presence  ?"  and  that  seems  to  ine  to  go  Bodi 
deeper  into  the  heart. 

I  was  sitting  to-day  by  the  little  well-spring  in  on 
wood,  from  which  the  water  wells  up  so  gently,  so  pCMi- 
fully,  without  noise  or  stir,  that  it  often  makes  me  thiik 
of  the  pool  which  the  angel  troubled,  and  made  its  watati 
healing  1  so  strong  is  the  power  of  life  fore  very  crestnn 
near  that  seems  to  Sov  bom  that  little  apiing !    Tin 
iiist  spring-flowen  always  come  there,  which  is  one  «t 
the  reasons  wliy  I  know  it  so  well,  because  I  gather  tb 
first  nosegay  there  eveiy  year  for  Mother ;  and  so  dMf 
and  hallowed  is  the  quiet,  that,  as  a  child,  I  used  ^ea    j 
to  fancy  it  must  be  sonfething  more  than  wind  and  wito     I 
which  msdethe  flowers  quiver  and  tbeleaves  Sutter,  uif    I 
with  the  touch  of  a  hand  they  loved;  and,  as  it  is,  lofl*    | 
wonder  if  there  are  not  a  great  uiaoj  more  living  bof 
busy  in  the  world  wound  us  about  tiod'a  work  tbu  w 
know  of.     Because  ne  use  machines  to  save  toil  udt) 
spare  hands,  but  where  work  is  not  UAi,  but  delight,  ii 
where  the  workers  are  tea  thousand  times  ten  tlMiiK»^ 
and  thousands  of  thousands,  why  aboold  lifeless  dikI" 
ery  do  ubat  living  hands  can  always  do  so  much  bette 

But  however  that  may  be,  Hugh  says,  mattentf 
pa."iitively  little ;  because  nothing  is  done  in  Qod'i  wfH 
by  dead  laws  made  long  ago,  nor  by  lifeless  msduD^ 
set  going  long  ago,  and  generally  snperinteoded  f 
distance.  Everywhere  the  agent^  is  living,  not  mc^^ 
cal ;  whether  the  work  of  happy  ministering  Bpirits,«'' 
the  one  living  Presence,  which  is  better  and  dearer  tM 
nearer  than  all. 

Mother  and  I  have  been  having  long  talks  as  we  to"  j 
been  sitting  at  our  spinning  or  sewing;  and  it  se  ~' 
to  rae  it  is  our  transplanting  those  poor  Umited  ibaai 
of  ours  into  heaven  that  makes  half  the  diffii»lt)c9,il  I 
not  all,  in  those  qoestions  of  predestinatioD,  and  iw  I 
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e,  about  which  some  Christian  people  have  been 
iting  so  bitterly  of  late. 

Ve  want  to  have  everything  sealed  and  settled,  and 
tten  down  in  unalterable  decrees  and  irrevocable 
e-deeds;  forgetting  that  deeds  and  decrees  are  of 
le  to  us  simply  because  the  people  who  make  them 
J  die  or  change. 

tut  the  grand  security  of  the  gifts  of  Qod  is  that  it  is 
I  who  gives  them.  The  Giver  lives  for  ever,  and  is 
ays  at  hand.  I  do  not  think  He  will  give  us  any 
er  security,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  have  none  so  strong. 
Jnbelief,  like  Eve,  craves  a  security  independent  of 
1.  But  independence  of  God  is  death ;  and  faith, 
opting  the  living  God  as  the  seairity  of  His  own  pro- 
es,  finds  in  such  dependence,  not  only  security,  but 
.  Unbelief  would  have  some  sentence,  some  irrevo- 
le  decision,  to  build  on.  God  gives  us  no  such  poor 
tractions  to  rest  on  apart  from  Him.  His  promises 
all  personal,  all  made  to  present  faith.  He  says, 
[y  sheep  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck 
m  out  of  my  hand" — "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
Ake  thee" — "  What  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
3hrist?" 


f  the  cold  heart,  craving  security  against  itself^  asks, 
ut  can  /  pluck  myself  out  of  Thy  hand  ?  Can  I  for- 
d  Thee  ?" — ^though  neither  things  present,  nor  things 
ome,  nor  life,  nor  death,  can  separate,  may  not  sin  ? 
I  na  answer  comes  but,  "I  love,  I  keep — abide  in 
"  If  we  seek  one  promise  to  a  past  faith,  one  word 
SDCOuragement  to  any  except  those  who  are  turning 
]k)d,  we  may  look  through  the  Bible  in  vain.  Turn 
jtod,  all  is  light ;  turn  from  Him,  all  is  shade.  God 
ss  no  promises  except  to  faith,  and  faith  in  exercise, 
iut  if  the  trembling,  clinging  heart  asks,  weeping, 
same  question,  "  Can  I  ever  tear  myself  from  Thy 
id?  can  I  ever  leave  Thee?"  it  is  still  the  same 
iwer,  though  in  a  different  tone,  the  tone  of  tenderest 
jr—"  Abide  in  me ;  / Iwe,  I  keep"  To  strong  faith 
I  is  full  and  absolute  assimmce.  To  feeble  faith  no 
>nger  assurance  can  be  given.  If  all  the  ingenuity 
iUthe  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  world  were  taxed 
find  a  formula  stating  in  abstract  terms  the  security 
i  believer,  despondency  would  be  sure  to  find  some 
r  to  exclude  itself.  Therefore  I  think  God  takes 
ther  way,  and  drives  the  trembling,  doubting  heart 
:>ugh  the  very  destitution  of  security,  to  Himself; 
he  security  which  is  safety,  whether  it  is  felt  to  be 
>r  not,  and  which,  when  it  is  felt  to  be  safety,  is  life 
I  joy  besides ;  to  the  fortress  of  the  Father's  house 
o  the  sanctuary  of  the  Father's  heart 
V.ud  once  there,  what  child  would  not  smile  at  all  the 
urity  of  documents,  weeping  on  His  bosom, "  I  would 
her  trust  Thee!" 

kd  will  not  suffer  us  to  rest  on  things,  on  words,  on 
rthing  in  our  past,  on  anything  even  in  His  promises, 
irt  from  Himself.  "  Communion  with  God,"  Mother 
1,  "  is  the  end  and  object  of  redemption.  '  Thou 
t  redeemed  us  to  Qod  by  Thy  blood.'   And  God  loves 
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us  too  much  to  suffer  that  anything  shall  be  a  substitute 
for  prayer,  for  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  Hfmself." 

♦  >«;¥•« 

It  seems  that,  during  our  absence  in  London,  when 
Betty  and  Mother  were  left  alone  together,  they  had 
many  discussions.  At  first  these  were  at  times  rather  hot 
and  controversial  But  one  day  Betty  said  it  made  her 
head  so  dizzy,  she  felt  like  going  mazed,  to  be  spinning 
round  and  round  always  in  the  same  place,  as  it  was  her 
opinion  Missis  and  she  had  been  doing.  She  there- 
fore proposed  that,  instead  of  ttUking  so  much,  they 
shodd  read  the  Bible  together,  witli  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
hymns  by  way  of  a  prayer ;  and  it  was  wonderful,  Mother 
said,  how  much  better  they  grew  to  understand  each 
other  after  that. 

"  For,"  said  Mother,  "  to  confess  the  truth,  Kitty,  I 
never  forgot  something  Betty  said  to  me  about  assuranoe 
and  the  witness  of  the  Spuit  when  I  was  iU."  So  at 
last,  one  evening  after  theur  reading,  Mother  had  the 
conversation,  which  she  thus  related  to  me : — 

They  had  been  reading  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Romans,  and  had  stopped  at  the  verses,  "There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  axe  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  and  ''The  Spurit  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  Betty  told 
Mother  what  she  had  told  me  before,— how,  after  weeks 
of  gloom  and  wretchedness,  in  which  the  sense  of  her 
sins  weighed  on  her  like  a  darkness  that  could  be  felt, 
one  evening  she  saw  the  burden  of  her  sin  laid  on  her 
Saviour,  so  that  all  her  heart  suddenly  overflowed  with 
gratitude,  and  love,  and  peace.  She  felt  that  He  had 
borne  hei  sins,  and  that  they  were  borne  away,  and  that 
she  was  forgiven. 

Mother  replied  that  she  had  more  than  once  felt  her 
heart  melt  into  thankfulness  and  joy  when  she  had 
looked  at  the  Cross,  but  that  afterwards  the  recollection 
of  her  sins  had  weighed  her  down  again,  and  she 
thought  the  utmost  she  could  ever  hope  for  was  that  at 
last  hope  might  overbalance  fear,  God's  mercy  outweigh 
her  sins,  and  that  so,  perhaps  on  her  deathbed,  a  trem- 
bling hope  might  be  vouchsafed  ber  that  she  might 
depart  in  peace.  She  did  not  deny  that  such  an  assur- 
ance as  Betty  spoke  of  might  be  given  to  some,  but 
she  believed  it  was  to  great  saints  or  to  people  with 
very  strong  faith.  At  all  events,  she  had  never  thought  it 
could  be  anything  but  presumption  for  her  to  expect  it. 

But  Betty  said  she  did  not  think  the  Almighty  meant 
his  children  to  creep  through  the  world  with  a  rope 
round  their  necks,  as  if  they  were  never  sure  of  not 
being  condemned  at  last.  If  God  Almighty's  service 
was  to  be  such  a  wisht  thing  as  that,  she  did  not  think 
many  would  be  drawn  to  it.  And  she  was  sure  no 
father  with  a  heart  in  him  would  treat  the  worst  child 
who  wanted  to  become  better  in  such  a  way,^  much  less 
the  Lord.  • 

"  But,"  said  Mother,  "  the  tenderest  parent  can.  see 
his  child  suffer  anything  if  it  is  for  the  child's  good. 
The  more  God  loves  us  the  more  he  will  bear  to  be 
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grieved  with  our  griefe,  if  it  is  to  end  in  our  joy.  And 
since  we  are  such  wilful  and  rebellious  children,  it  may 
be  safer  for  us  to  watt  for  our  pardon  until  we  are  safe 
from  sinning  any  more.** 

"That  wasn't  your  way  nor  Masteifs,  leastways 
Missis*,"  said  Betty. 

"  Better  perhaps  if  it  had,**  reidied  Mother,  thinking 
mournfully  of  Jack- 

"  Well,  Missis,**  said  Betty,  «  all  I  know  is  I  couldn't 
work,  nor  I  wouldn*t,  for  a  master  who  had  no  way  of 
keeping  his  house  right,  but  spying  on  the  men  and 
m&idens  like  a  jailer,  and  never  dropping  them  a  good 
word  or  a  smile  for  fear  they  should  forget  their  places. 
Even  the  beasts  feel  the  difference,  poor  fools.  And  as 
to  Master  Jack,**  she  added  in  a  softened,  faltering 
voice,  "  I  can't  deny  that  if  you  and  Master  were  to 
treat  him  like  a  good-foi^nought,  and  never  give  him  a 
kind  look  nor  a  word  of  welcome,  but  sit  ii  the  Hall, 
like  judges,  for  him  to  come  and  bow  and  make  fine 
speeches  before  you,  and  then  send  him  to  take  his 
meat  along  with  Roger  and  me  in  the  kitchen,  if  I  were 
Master  Jack  I'd  run  away  again  for  good ;  and  as  to 
me,  I*d  take  myself  off  in  no  time  ;**  and  Betty  all  but 
cried  at  her  own  picture  when  a  new  view  of  the  matter 
struck  her,  and  she  broke  into  a  smile.  "  Well,  Missis, 
what  an  old  fool  I  be  to  think  of  you  and  Master  setting 
up  play-acting  like  that  Why,  any  one  would  see 
through  it  fast  enough.  Roger  himself,  poor  innocent, 
would  wait,  laughing  in  himself,  to  see  what  was  to 
come  next ;  and  the  very  dog  would  see  through  it,  and 
whine  and  fawn  on  Master  Jack,  and  jump  from  him 
to  you,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Why,  don't  you  see  it's 
young  Master.*  But  Master  Jack  would  see  through  it 
first  of  all,  and  before  you  or  Master  could  say  one  of 
your  fine  improving  speeches,  he'd  be  at  your  feet.  Missis, 
—he'd  be  on  your  heart,  and  you*d  be  sobbing  your  heart 
out  over  him  for  joy." 

Mother  made  no  reply  for  some  little  time,  and  Betty 
resumed  in  a  low  voice,— 

''  And  God  Almighty  is  a  sight  better  than  that.  The 
father  in  the  Bible  didn't  sit  in  the  house  waiting  for 
the  son  to  come  back,  and  making  up  faces  and  speeches 
to  make  him  feel  what  a  fool  he  had  been.  His  only 
fear  was  that  the  poor  foolish  lad  would  be  too  ashamed 
to  come.  He  was  watching  all  the  while  from  the  door, 
and  the  moment  he  saw  him  he  ran  to  meet  him,  that 
they  might  come  back  together,  that  every  soul  in  the 
house  might  see  the  poor  fellow  was  welcome.  He 
stopped  the  poor  speech  the  lad  had  made  up  in  the 
foreign  parts  with  kisses,  so  that  he  never  got  through 
it,  mid  fondled  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  mother  more 
than  his  father,  and  set  all  the  men  and  maidens  to 
work,  and  then  set  them  to  feasting  and  dancing  and 
merry-making,  as  if  it  had  been  a  wedding  or  a  christen- 
ing instead  of  a  poor  wild  lad  creeping  back  borne  for  a 
bit  of  bread,  with  scarce  a  rag  on  his  back  nor  a  shoe  to 
his  feet.  He  wasn't  afraid  tiie  poor  boy  would  make 
himself  too  much  at  home.    He  couldn't  do  enough  like 


to  make  him  feel  he  was  at  home ;  and  the  Lord  stTs 
that* s  how  the  Almighty  feels  when  one  of  ns  comes 
back  to  him.  And  he  knows  the  inside  of  the  Father's 
house,"  concluded  Betty,  ^  which  is  more  than  any  of 
us  do  yet  awhile." 

Mother  admitted  that  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
did  indeed  show  quite  plainly  God*s  joy  in  recdving  the 
penitent  sinner.  But  how  were  we  to  know  we  were 
penitent  ?  It  was  so  easy  to  deceive  ourselves,  to  per- 
suade ourselves  into  anything  we  wished. 

"  Well,  Missis,"  said  Betty,  "  I  didn*t  find  it  so  easy; 
the  more  I  wished  it  the  less  I  felt  I  would  get  it** 

Some  people,  sincere  and  truthful  Christian  people, 
might  feel  that.  Mother  admitted,  people  who  were  re- 
served and  truthful  with  themselves ;  bat  who  ooaM 
answer  for  the  delusions  into  which  excitable  sanguine 
people  might  work  themselves  if  they  were  told  that  the 
beginning  of  religion  was  to  feel  that  their  sias  were 
forgiven  ? 

^^  Of  course  some  folks  will  deceive  themselves,"  siid 
Betty.  ''  Some  folks  always  will  The  apostles  couldn't 
keep  them  from  it.  But  the  warnings  of  the  aposUei 
even  to  such  always  ended,  not  with  '  go  away,*  bat 
'  come  back  ;*  and  it  may  give  folks  a  better  dbatuczd 
turning  right  altogether  at  last  if  their  faces  havelieen 
turned  the  right  way  only  for  a  few  boors.  It's  my  1»- 
lief  folks  are  more  easily  got  to  try  again  if  they've  hsd 
but  a  glimpse  of  what  a  terrible  thing  sin  is,  and  whit 
joy  God  can  give,  than  if  they'd  lived  all  their  Jives  with- 
out having  a  thought  beyond  the  brutes,  and  doing  evoy- 
thing  worse  than  the  beasts.  But,"  eonduded  Betty, 
'^  I  can't  be  sure.  Missis,  that  if  they  don't  turn  right 
in  the  end  it  won't  be  worse  for  them.  And  I  think 
the  apostle  Paul  felt  the  same." 

Mother  returned  to  the  point,— -How  was  any  one  to 
know  the  false  joy  from  the  true  ? 

And  to  that  all  Betty  could  say  was, — 

'^  Well^  Missis,  I  can't  say  I  think  folks  can  know 
unless  they  try.  As  far  as  I  know  it's  a  kind  of  joy  that 
makes  you  ready  to  let  all  the  world  trample  on  yoa  and 
never  mind  a  bit.  Ilfs  a  joy  that  makes  you  feel  as  if 
you  could  forgive  even  your  greatest  enemy,  and  indeed 
as  if  no  one  could  do  anything  hurtful  to  yoa  as  to  be 
worth  calling  an  enemy,  because  if  they  could  on^  fed 
what  you  feel,  they  would  be  like  your  brothers  at  once. 
If  s  a  joy  that  lifts  you  above  aU  the  joys  of  the  world  ai 
if  they  were  poor  forgotten  dreams,  and  makes  you  ready 
to  stoop  beneath  any  burden  or  trouble  in  the  w<M'ld,  be 
cause  of  tlie  hand  that  fits  on  the  yoke.  If  s  a  joy  that 
makes  you  feel  lower  than  the  lowest  upon  earth,  becsiBe 
you've  been  forgetting  and  neglecting  Him  who  died  for 
you ;  and  if  s  a  joy  that  makes  you  feel  higher  than  all 
the  kings  of  the  world,  because  He  loves  you ;  and  it's  a 
joy  the  whole  world  cannot  take  away,  but  the  least  pQ^ 
of  pride  or  breath  of  sin  can  dim  antl  soil  and  stain.  If 
we  lived  in  it  always  we  should  be  as  meek  as  lambs, and 
as  busy  as  bees,  and  as  happy  as  angels,  and  as  brave  as 
Master,  and  as  kind^  Missis,  piy  dear,  as  you ;  andwbff 
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we  lose  it  there's  nothing  for  us  but  to  go  back  where  we 
found  it,  to  the  Lord  who  won  it,  to  the  Almighty  who 
gave  it.  For  we're  as  weak  as  Samson  with  his  hair  shorn 
without  it,  and  as  strong  as  Samson  when  he  took  up 
the  city  gates  when  we're  got  it ;  and  though  it's  never 
to  be  found  by  looking  for  it,  it's  always  to  be  found  by 
looking  for  the  Lord.  For  when  the  Almighty  calls  us 
to  forsake  the  world  for  him  here  and  now,  do  you  think 
he  has  nothing  better  than  the  world  to  give  us  here  and 
now?  And,"  she  concluded,  "if  we're  always  to  be 
climbing  up  the  rock  out  of  the  waves  ourselves,  and 
never  sure  we're  on  it,  bow  are  we  to  turn  and  have  our 
hands  free  to  help  the  rest  who  are  still  clinging  to  the 
wreck  or  buffeting  the  breakers  ?** 

"  And  what  did  you  say  next,  Mother  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  said  nothing  to  Betty,"  Mother  replied.  "  I  went 
np  into  the  little  porch  closet,  Kitty,  and  knelt  down  and 
prayed  God  to  teach  me." 

"And  then.  Mother?"  I  asked. 

"  Why  then,  Kitty,  I  read  the  Bible,  and  I  thought 
a  long  time,  and  then  I  prayed  again,  and  at  last  I  be- 
gan to  see  that  it  was  a  sin  not  to  believe  in  the  love 
God  has  to  us,  and  a  duty  to  be  glad." 

And  is  not  this  the  good  news  which  the  Methodists 
aie  bringing  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  all  over 
ijtub  world,— a  religion  which  promises  present  life,  and 
J0j,  and  strength  to  all  who  i-eceive  it,  and  which  keeps 
tlic  promise  ;  a  religion  wliich  s})oaks  not  only  of  a  past 
creation,  finished  and  made,  and  very  good,  but  of  a 
living  present  Creator  and  Father,  creating  now  and 
living  now ;  not  only  of  the  past  finished  redemption, 
but  of  a  present  living  Redeemer ;  not  only  of  a  past 
miraculous  Pentecost,  but  of  a  present  living  Holy 
Spirit,  teaching  and  comforting,  here  and  now  ? 


Not  thankful  when  it  pleaseth  me, 

As  if  Thy  blessings  hud  spare  day{<, 
Bat  Miefa  a  heart  whose  palse  may  be 

Thy  praise. 

ThiB  morning  I  awoke  with  these  wonls  of  good  Mr. 
lIeri}eTfs  singing  in  my  heart,  and  before  noon  I  ffelt 
my  need  of  them.  There  has  been  a  letter  from  Hugh. 
Jack's  affairs  will  take  longer  settling  tlian  we  thought, 
and  meantime  Hugh  finds  plenty  of  missionary  work 
among  the  poor  blacks,  so  that  I  must  try  not  to  wish 
him  back  before  the  autumn,  to  which  time  his  return 
is  delayed;  and  not  to  let  the  intervening  days  be  merely 
a  kind  of  waste  border  country  between  two  regions 
of  life,  but  to  fill  them  with  their  own  work,  which,  no 
doubt,  if  I  ask  God,  he  will  give  me  to  do. 

One  piece  of  work  has  come  already.  Toby  Treffry, 
when  Mother  and  I  went  to  visit  him  to-day,  asked  me 
as  a  great  favour  if  I  would  let  him  come  to  our  house 
for  an  hour  now  and  then,  and  help  him  on  a  little  witii 
Ills  reading,  which,  with  all  his  pains,  he  still  finds  to 
be  a  very  laborious  and  rather  uncertain  method  of  gain- 


ing information  or  edification.  This  evening  he  came 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  some  hesitation  the  chief 
reason  for  this  desire  of  improvement  came  out.  He 
has  contrived  to  collect  a  few  of  the  idle  boys  of  the 
parish  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  there  is  no  service,  to 
teach  them  reading  and  singing,  and  the  attempt  to 
help  others  has  taught  him  his  own  deficiencies. 

This  accounts  for  the  sounds  Father  and  I  heard 
issuing  ftom  Toby's  cottage  as  we  were  walking  through 
the  fields  last  Sunday.  The  singing  was  hearty  enough^ 
at  all  events.  From  time  to  time  the  voices  seemed  to 
grow  uncertain  and  few,  and  to  wander  with  no  very 
clear  purpose  or  connection  with  each  othw,  but  after 
such  intervals  Toby's  voice  was  heard  again  like  a  cap- 
tain's collecting  his  scattered  forces,  and  the  whole  body 
came  in  together  at  the  close  with  a  shout  which  Father 
and  I  concluded  was  the  chorus. 

I  suggested  to  Betty  that  a  little  instruction  in  music 
ID  a  humble  way,  such  as  I  can  give,  might  not  be  use- 
less to  Toby  if  he  is  to  be  choir  leader  as  well  as  school- 
master. 

"  More  than  that,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Betty,  "  Toby 
Treffry  is  appointed  local  preacher  through  our  district." 

This  announcement  was  made  as  Betty  was  taking 
away  the  supper,  and  the  demand  on  Mother's  faith  in 
Methodist  arrangements  was  more  than  it  could  stand. 

"  Toby  a  preacher,  when  he  can  scarcely  read ! "  she 
said. 

"  It's  my  belief,  Missis,"  said  Betty,  "  folks  can  learn 
to  read  a  deal  easier  than  they  can  learn  what  the  Al- 
mighty's learned  Toby,  poor  soul.  There  be  things  seen 
in  the  depths  Toby's  been  taken  through,  not  written  in 
any  spelling-book  I  ever  see." 

"  But  whatever  the  profit  may  be  to  others,"  said  Mo- 
ther, "  it  must  certainly  be  dangerous  to  Toby  himself 
to  set  himself  up  to  teach  when  he  has  so  much  to  learn.'* 

"  Well,  Missis,"  said  Betty  respectfuDy  but  very  de- 
terminedly, '<  it  seems  to  me,  if  folks  wait  to  teach  till 
they've  no  more  to  learn  they  may  wait  till  doomsday. 
And  more  than  that,  the  folks  that  do  set  up  to  teach 
because  they've  done  learning  are  most  times  mortal  dull 
teachers.  Nothing  comes  so  fresh,  in  my  opinion,  as  a 
lesson  the  teacher  himself  learned  yesterday  from  the 
Almighty.  However  Toby's  not  set  himself  up  to  teach, 
at  any  mte;  folks  found  they  were  the  better  for  what 
he'd  got  to  say  up  to  class,  and  so  do  I,  and  they  would 
make  him  speak  to  them,  so  that  he  couldn't  help  preach- 
ing, and  that's  the  end  of  it." 

"  An  audience  that  mil  listen  is  certainly  a  good  be- 
ginning for  a  preacher,"  remarked  Father.  "  I  would 
not  object  to  a  little  more  of  the  same  test;  and  I  sup- 
pose Toby's  salary  is  not  very  great." 

"Well,"  replied  Betty  drily,  "Toby's  pay,  and  most 
of  the  local  preachers',  is  most  times  the  wrong  way,  as 
far  as  this  world  goes.  He  walks  often  ten  and  twenty 
miles  to  his  preaching,  and  when  it  rains  he's  got  to 
I>reach  in  his  wet  things,  and  sit  in  them  till  they  are 
dry,  which  is  all  very  well  when  folks  are  young,  but 
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can't  last  always.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  Toby's  pay  is 
weary  bones  now,  and  is  like  to  be  rheumatism  when  he's 
old.  But  he's  content,  sure  enough,  and  well  he  may 
be,  and  the  rest  of  them  too.  They've  got  good  part  of 
the  pay  they  look  for  now,  and  all  the  rest  weU  kept 
for  them." 

But  when  I  questioned  Tot^  himself  about  his  ex- 
penses and  his  self-denying  labours,  he  coloured  and 
stammered  very  little  like  a  man  accustomed  to  public 
speaking ;  but  at  last  be  said,  <  They've  only  taken  me 
on  trial  for  a  year,  Mrs.  Kitty,  and  as  to  the^y,  the 
times  I  have  alone  in  my  walks,  thinking  of  the  Lord 
and  his  goodness  and  aU  Tve  got  to  tell  them,  ajre  pay 
enough  for  a  prince,  let  alone  the  joy  of  seeing  the  folks' 
hearts  melted  by  the  words,  and  the  hope  of  meeting 
them  and  thanking  the  Lord  all  together,  by-an4-by." 

These  last  weeks  have  been  full  of  events.  Uncle 
Beauchamp  died  rather  suddenly -two  months  since.  The 
shock  brought  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  on  Aunt  Beau- 
champ,  which  has  disabled  her  from  entering  any  more 
into  society. 

Cousin  Evelyn  is  left  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune, 
bequeathed  to  her  sole  use  on  her  fathei^s  death  by  the 
will  of  her  paternal  grandmother.  She  has  announced 
her  intention  of  paying  us  a  visit  if  convenient.  Aunt 
Beauchamp,  in  her  feeble  health,  keeps  recurring,  like  a 
sick  child,  to  a  promise  she  says  Mother  made  her  of 
coming  to  nurse  her  if  ever  she  should  be  ill.  And 
since  it  is  impossible  for  Mother  to  leave  home,  the 
doctors  think,  (Evelyn  writes,)  that,  difficult  as  the  jour- 
ney is,  the  most  probable  chance  of  recovery  is  for  her 
mother  to  come  at  leaf  t  for  a  little  while  to  us.  Mother's 
tender,  gentle  nursing  may  restore  her  shattered  nerves, 
or  at  least  soothe  them. 

Betty's  anticipations  of  this  visit  are  not  bright.  A 
line  London  man  and  maid,  and  an  old  hidy  who,  she 
has  heard,  paints  her  face  as  no  one  ever  did  in  the  Bible 
except  Jezebel,  are  very  serious  apprehensions  to  Betty. 
Indeed  she  said  to-day  it  was  quite  enough  in  her  opinion 
to  account  for  all  the  evil  signs  and  tokens;  so  that  per^ 
haps  she  admits  there's  some  comfort  even  in  such  an 
upset  as  this,  for  such  sights  and  sounds  might  have 
boded  worse. 

Betty's  spirits  are  much  relieved  now  that  our  visitOTs 
have  come,  by  discovering  that  the  "London  man"  turns 
out  to  be  a  Methodist  collier  lad,  promoted  by  Evelyn 
to  the  dignity  of  groom,  that  Mrs.  Sims  is  entirely  en- 
grossed with  her  mistress,  that  my  poor  aunt  has  relin- 
quished the  rouge,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
whole  party  are  to  emigrate  to  the  Pai'sonage. 

For  Cousin  Evelyn  has  bought  the  next  presentation 
of  the  living  for  Hugh,  for  which  she  says  no  thanks  are 
due,  as  she  intends  to  rob  us  of  the  Parsonage  and  to 
convert  it,  with  the  exception  of  such  rooms  as  she  and 
her  mother  want  into  an  orphan  house,  for  some  destitute 
little  gills  she  has  discovered  in  London,  for  whom  she 


believes  the  great  hope  is  to  take  them  qnite  out  of 
reach  of  their  bad  relations  into  such  a  new  worid  as  this 
will  be  to  them. 

We,  she  says,  are  to  struggle  on  as  we  can  in  the  old 
house.  She  insists,  however,  on  repairing  and  rebuild- 
ing the  whole  fallen  side  of  the  old  ooort,  in  idiich  are 
situated  the  rooms  formerly  appropriated  to  our  neir 
home.  The  masons  and  carpenters  are  at  work  already. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  done.  The  old  walls  are  as 
firm  as  when  they  were  built ;  and  the  atone  mullioos 
only  need  to  be  repaired  here  and  there.  The  chief 
alterations  are  the  replacing  of  broken  floors  and  ceilings, 
the  glazing  of  the  old  windows,  and  the  dethroneoaent 
of  Betty's  poultry,  who  from  time  immeuKMrial  have  made 
their  roost  in  the  deserted  old  chambers. 

Already,  under  Evelyn's  eager  hastening,  the  work  is 
advancing.  And  when  Hugh  comes  back  he  will  feel  as 
if  an  enchanter's  wand  had  been  waved  over  the  old 
place,  so  delightfully  like  and  yet  unlike  is  it  lo  its  old 
self. 

l^velyn  is  altogether  graver  and  gentJer  and  more 
peaceable  than  I  ever  saw  her.  Her  strong  will 
seems  to  find  its  element  in  action,  and  no  more 
draws  her  restlessly  against  other  people's  wills  mody 
by  way  of  exercise.  At  the  same  tii^e  she  seems 
to  me  more  of  a  queen  than  ever ;  and  I  delight  to 
watch  how  instinctively  every  one  yields  to  her  cod- 
trol.  Every  one  except  poor  Aunt  Beauchaiyp;  and  Id 
her  sick-chamber  I  love  to  see  Evelyn  ^ven  better  than 
anywhere  else.  The  stroke,  and  the  bereavement,  and  the 
change  of  circumstances,  have  brought  a  vago^  feeling 
of  irritation  and  helpless  opposition  into  my  poor  aunt's 
brain,  very  painful  to  see,  and  this  phiefly  vents  itself 
on  Evelyn.  She  seems  to  feel  as  if  something,  she  knows 
not  what,  were  always  preventing  her  doing  what  she 
wishes;  and,  when  Evelyn  appears,  this  tyrannical  some- 
thing seems  to  represent  itself  to  her  as  poor  Erdyn* 
will  At  times  she  blames  and  reproves  Evelyn  as  if 
she  were  a  wilful  child;  at  other  times  ahe  weeps  and 
wrings  her  hands,  and  entreats  her,  as  if  she  herself  vere 
the  child  and  Evelyn  the  harsh  parent,  to  be  lAowed  to 
do  som^  impossible  thing  or  other. 

And  Evelyn,  so  strong  and  commanding  elsewhere,  bj 
that  sick-bed  is  tender  and  yielding,  and  patient  with 
every  sick  fancy.  Now  and  then  she  is  rewarded,  aft^ 
a  paroxysm  of  anger  or  fretfulness,  with  a  few  tend» 
words  of  love  and  thanks,  as  a  gleam  of  clearer  light 
breaks  on  the  poor  troubled  brain.  And  then  it  is  always 
as  to  a  little  child  Aunt  Beauchamp  speaka  to  her, calling 
her  old  tender,  pet  names,  at  which  poor  Svelyn's  eyes 
fill  with  tears. 

The  doctors  say  this  form  of  the  disease  will  probably 
pass,  and  already  Mother's  presence  and  firm  kind  min- 
ing seem  to  exercise  a  soothing  infloenoe. 

The  time  for  Hugh's  arrival  is  come.  Any  day  may 
bring  us  tidings  of  his  vessel  Evelyn  is  hastening  the 
preparation  of  the  Parsonage  for  the  reo^ptoi  of  ^ 
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Mother  and  the  orphans.  Two  rooms  looking  on  the 
garden  she  has  had  fitted  op  with  every  luxury  her 
Mother  is  accustomed  to— diina  vases,  and  images  on 
gilded  brackets,  caskets  of  aromatic  woods,  soft  carpets, 
leopard  and  tiger  skins,  mirrors  with  little  china  cupids 
peeping  round  at  their  own  reflection  from  the  garlanded 
frames,  everything  to  make  her  poor  Mother  feel  as 
much  at  home  as  if  her  windows  looked  on  Great 
Ormond  Street,  instead  of  over  a  patch  of  garden  shel- 
tered with  difficulty  from  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  a  strange  contrast.  In 
Evelyn's  own  rooms  the  only  luxuries  are  flowers  and 
books,  and  a  view,  through  an  opening  in  the  valley,  of 
t  the  sea.  The  furniture  is  nearly  as  simple  as  that  of 
the  dormitories  and  the  school-room  ioit  the  orphans,  to 
whom  the  remaining  rooms  are  devoted. 

Every  one  of  the  little  white  beds  has  its  own  little 
dressing-table  and  washing  apparatus,  and  chest  of 
drawers,  and  its  tiny  set  of  book-shelves.  These  are  all 
alike.  Evelyn  means  to  add  by  degrees  little  gifts  of 
pictures  or  books,  as  she  learns  the  tastes  of  the  little 
inmates.  She  wants  to  supply  the  place  of  a  home,  as 
£fir  as  possible,  to  the  children,  not,  she  says,  by  the  as- 
sumption of  names  of  rdationships  which  are  untrue, 
but  by  getting  to  know  each  child  individually,  and  by 
giving  each  some  little  peculiar  possessions,  so  as  to 
make  each  feel  not  a  tittle  unit  in  a  sum-total,  or  a 
thing  in  a  magazine,  but  a  little  person  in  a  family. 
Her  plan  is  to  give  each,  perhaps,  a  hen  or  a  fruit-tree, 
that  they  may  learn  early  the  connection  between  tak- 
ing care  and  having,  and  between  selMenial  and  giving. 
She  intends  also,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  encourage 
their  cherishing  little  memorials  of  the  past,  that  they 
may  feel  they  are  not  taken  into  the  orphan-house  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  order  of  God's  providence,  but  only  to 
be  removed  from  some  of  the  world's  dangers  and  Satan's 
temptations. 

"  That  is  my  blank-sheet,  Kitty,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day.  "  It  leill  be  strange  in  after  years  to  watch  how 
-what  is  written  on  it  corresponds  with  my  plans.  For 
though  the  scheme  is  in  my  hands,  the  history,  you 
know,  is  not." 

"  Cousin  Kitty,"  she  said  suddenly,  as  we  were  walk- 
ing home  across  a  reach  of  sandy  shore,  "  Mr.  Wesley 
thinks  riches  the  meanest  of  God's  gifts ;  but  I  do  think 
they  are  a  grand  gift  when  one  is  young  and  free.  So 
few  have  wealth  until  their  wants  and  habits  have  so 
grown  up  to  it  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  just  what  they 
'want — that  is  not  riches  to  them  at  all.  Now  with  me 
it  is  different.  My  tastes  are  as  simple  as  possible. 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  splendour,  and  no  need  for 
luxuries.  God  has  given  me  riches  in  my  youth  and 
health;  and,  moreover,"  she  continued  in.  a  trem- 
bling voice,  '^  He  has  given  rae  to  see  something  of  the 
great  poverty*  and  misery  there  are  in  this  world ;  and 
also  he  has  brought  me,  at  the  threshold  of  my  life,  face 
to  face  with  Death.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
I  should  like  so  much— I  mean  really  like  and  enjoy  so 


much" — she  continued,  emphatically,  "as  to  give  up 
myztlf  and  all  I  am  and  have,  to  helping,  and  cheering, 
and  saving  the  sorrowful,  and  neglected,  and  destitute^ 
and  lost  people  around  me,  all  my  life  long ;  and  leading 
them  to  feel  all  the  time  that  the  love  and  help  they 
found  in  me  were  only  a  little  trickling  from  the  great 
fountain  of  the  love  and  power  of  God." 

As  she  spoke  she  was  looking  far  out  over  the  sea  to 
the  west,  where  the  sky  was  glowing  with  sunset.  But 
the  glow  and  light  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  beaming  face 
seemed,  as  I  looked  at  it,  to  make  the  glow  of  the  sky 
seem  a  lifeless  thing  in  comparison.  It  came,  I  felt, 
from  a  Sun  "  unseen  and  eternal,"  and  the  light  was  not 
sunset,  but  sunrise. 

While  Evelyn  and  I  stood  together  by  the  sea-side 
that  evening,  I  noticed  at  one  point  a  bank  of  clouds 
just  rising  slowly  above  the  horizon.  As  we  walked 
home,  the  wind  rose  in  those  strange  fitfid  gusts  which 
Father  says  are  like  the  flying  skirmishing  parties  sent 
to  clear  the  way  b^ore  the  main  forces  of  a  storm. 

I  felt  terribly  anxious  ;  and  I  knew  every  one  felt  I 
was,  because  all  through  the  evening  they  tried  to  keep 
up  the  conversation,  and  spoke  eagerly  of  Evelyn's 
work  at  the  Parsonage,— of  the  work  we  were  doing — of 
Father's  old  military  days — of  any  one,  except  Hugh— 
of  anything,  except  the  wind  which  had  now  ceased  to 
be  gustyy  and  kept  surging  up  the  valley  in  great  waves, 
as  regular  and  almost  as  strong  as  the  billows  it  had 
been  urging  on  in  its  course,  and  whose  salt  spray  it 
dashed  against  the  rattling  windows,  mingled  with  the 
great  plashes  of  the  rain. 

Evelyn  wished  me  good-night  in  an  easy  careless  voice, 
as  if  it  were  quite  an  ordinary  night,  and  no  one  we  cared 
about  were  on  the  sea;  and  Mother  made  no  attempt  to 
come  to  my  chamber,  or  to  inWte  me  to  hers,  as  she  did 
in  any  common  anxiety.  Only  Father's  voice  had  a 
faltering  tenderness  as  he  came  back  from  an  explora- 
tion of  the  weather  outside,  and  said,  as  we  separated 
for  the  night, — 

"  This  storm  is  nothing  sudden;  it  cannot  have  taken 
any  good  seaman  by  surprise.  It  has  been  brew- 
ing since  yesterday  evening,  and,  no  doubt,  every  one 
who  knows  this  coast  is  either  far  enough  from  it,  or 
safe  in  port." 

But,  long  afterwards,  I  heard  Mother's  closet  door 
shut,  and  low  voices  close  what  I  felt  had  been  an  ear- 
nest parley,  and  with  every  sense  quickened  as  it  was 
that  night,  I  heard  Evelyn's  soft  step  creep  stealthily 
past  my  chamber  to  her  own. 

Only  Betty  ventured  to  speak  to  me. 

She  knocked  at  my  door,  and  came  into  my  chamber 
from  her  own,  while  I  was  still  standing  at  the  window 
to  undress,  listening  to  the  storm. 

"Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,"  she  said  with  an  old  tone  of 
authority,  which  carried  me  back  to  my  childhood,  and 
made  me  feel  submissive  at  once,  "  Mrs.  Kitty,  my 
dear  lamb,  you  mustn't  stand  hearkening  and  gazing 
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like  that ; "  and  she  began  to  unfasten  my  dress  as 
when  I  was  a  child.  "  There's  nothing  folks  can't  see 
and  hear  if  they  hearken  in  nights  like  this.  I  have 
heard  the  wind  screech,  and  moan,  and  scream  in  that 
way,  I  could  have  sworn  it  had  been  folks  in  mortal 
trouble ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  I  came  to  ask,  no- 
thing had  happened  out  of  the  way ;  so  take  heart,  my 
dear,  take  heart." 

How  thankful  I  felt  to  Betty,  for  the  want  of  tact 
which  made  her  heart  come  bluntly  out  with  its  sym- 
pathy, so  that  I  could  just  lay  my  head  on  her  shoulder 
and  cry  like  a  child,  and  be  comforted. 

"  I'm  not  out  of  heart,  Betty,"  I  sobbed.  "  Why 
should  I  be  ?  His  ship  may  not  have  left  America  yet, 
you  know,  or  it  may  be  in  port  quite  safe,  close  at 
home,  close  at  home." 

"  It  may,  my  dear,  it  may,"  she  said  ;  '*  but  it  isn't 
maybe's  that'll  comfort  you,  my  lamb  ;  we  must  look  to 
the  Lord." 

"  I  do,"  I  said,  "  indeed  I  do.  But  he  promises  us 
no  security  from  danger  now,— none  from  any  danger, 
does  he?" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  she  said,  «  I  can't  say  I  think 
he  does.  But  he  promises  to  care ;  and  he  tells  us  to 
tnist,  and  we  must.  The  Lord  is  sure  not  to  hurt  us 
more  than  he  can  help.  His  promises  are  great,  my 
dear ;  but  the  Lord  himself  is  better  than  all  his  pro- 
mises. He  always  means  more  than  he  says.  More, 
and  never  less ;  because  He  is  better  than  words  can 
say.  So,  Mrs.  Kitty,  my  dear,"  she  concluded,  "I'll 
leave  you  alone  with  Him.  You'll  find  it  better ;  for  all 
the  great  fights,  it's  my  belief,  have  got  to  be  fought  out 
alone  with  the  Almighty.  And  you'll  find,  when  you 
kneel  down  and  give  yourself  up  to  him  heartily,  that 
you  don't  want  any  more  promises  than  he  has  given — 
not  one.  For  all  the  words  in  the  world  end  somewhere, 
and  leave  something  they  cannot  reach  ;  but  the  love  of 
the  Lord  ends  nowhere,  but  flows  right  down  to  the 
bottom  of  every  trouble." 

And  when  she  had  gone  I  did  kneel  down,  and  proved 
what  Betty  said  to  be  true.  I  proved  that  all  possible 
promises  are  included,  comprehended,  and  absorbed  by 
the  one,  "  /  vnll  never  leave  thee;"  that  all  hopes  of 
deliverance  are  weak  compared  with  simple  trust  in  the 
Deliverer. 

I  would  not  blot  out  the  lessons  of  that  night  for 
twice  its  pain. 

For  at  last  I  was  able  to  put  out  my  light  and  lie 
down  in  the  darkness,  without  terror,  alone  with  the 
storm,  although  the  rush  of  the  wind  up  the  valley,  as 
gust  after  gust  broke  against  the  house,  made  the 
branches  of  the  old  elms  strain  and  groan,  and  the 
windows  rattle,  and  the  old  house  tremble  to  its  foun- 
dations ;  yes,  without  terror,  for  the  tones  of  an  enemy's 
voice  had  passed  from  the  storm.  I  could  take  refuge 
beneath  the  arm  that  wielded  it— take  refuge  with  God 
for  me  and  mine. 


And  this  was  something  to  prove.  For  it  would 
certainly  have  been  far  easier  to  have  been  myself  at 
sea  by  Hugh's  side,  tossed  helplessly,  as  I  thoogbt 
be  might  be,  from  the  crest  of  one  wave  to  the  trough 
of  another,  with  the  ship  staggering  in  erery  timber 
from  the  blows  of  the  winds  and  waves,  than  to  be  thus 
listening,  sheltered  and  alone,  to  the  suiging  of  tbe 
winds  as  they  broke  in  the  valley  after  spending  their 
force  on  the  sea. 

In  the  morning  Betty  came  to  me  as  I  was  dressing, 
with  her  face  white  and  her  eyes  laige  with  fear.  Toby, 
she  said,  had  just  come  down  from  the  difiisi,  and  had 
said  there  was  a  dismasted  ship,  of  British  build,  out  of 
her  course,  and  quite  unmanageable,  making  as  fast  as 
she  could  the  fatal  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  his  bay. 
He  was  going  back  to  his  cottage,  with  one  or  two  of  his 
class,  to  pray  for  the  crew ;  and  then  they  were  to  keep 
watch  on  the  points  from  which  help  was  most  possiUe, 
ready  to  throw  ropes,  and  offer  any  assistance  they  could. 

None  of  us  could  rest  in  the  house  with  such  a  catas- 
trophe at  hand.  Father  and  Roger  went  up  on  the 
cliffs  to  join  the  old  seamen  and  fishermen  already 
watching  there.  Evelyn  and  I  tried  to  accompany  theis, 
but  the  wind  would  not  let  us  stand,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  we,  with  Betty  and  Mother,  should  remain  in 
Toby's  cottage,  keeping  up  the  fire,  taking  thither 
blankets  and  warm  wraps,  and  all  kinds  of  restoratives, 
in  case  any  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  could  be  rescued. 

But  that  moment  on  the  cliffs  had  been  enough  to 
imprint  the  terrible  sight  on  our  hearts  for  ever. 

Dismasted,  helpless,  but  full  (we  knew)  of  our  ooonUy- 
men,  driven  on  their  own  shores — the  shores  they  had 
been  eagerly  looking  for  so  long— to  perish ! 

Not  one  of  us  spoke  a  word  as  we  busied  ourselves  in 
making  every  possible  preparation,  or  in  the  still  more 
terrible  moments  of  inaction  which  foUowed  when  eveiy 
possible  preparation  was  made. 

Then  Toby  came  for  an  instant  to  the  door,  and 
shouted,  "There  is  hope !  there  is  hope !  don't  give  over 
praying.  She  is  jammed  in  between  two  rocks.  If  she 
can  hold  together  till  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  there  is  hope." 

A  sob  of  relief  broke  from  us  all,  and  we  knelt  down 
together.    But  no  one  could  utter  a  word. 

Soon  Toby  came  again. 

"  They  are  making  signals,'*  he  said.  "  We  have 
made  signals  to  them  to  wait  But  either  they  don't 
make  us  out,  or  she  won't  hold  together.  One  of  them 
is  tying  a  rope  around  him,  to  throw  himself  into  th^ 
sea.  We  can  see  him  from  the  beach.  We  could  make 
them  hear,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the 


sea." 

Then  we  could  remain  in  tbe  cottage  no  longer. 
Evelyn  and  I  went  back  with  Toby  to  the  point  of  the 
beach  nearest  the  wreck. 

"  He  hopes  to  reach  us,  and  get  the  rest  in  by  the 
rope,"  said  Toby.    "  But  he'll  never  do  it.    The  sea  is 
i  too  strong." 
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And  theD,  in  a  low  tone,  *^  He  must  know  the  coast 
He  is  climbing  the  slippery  rocks  hj  the  only  point 
where  they  can  be  climbed — where  Master  Hugh  and  I 
used  to  hunt  for  gulls'  nests." 

He  stopped,  and  his  eye  met  mine. 

*'  Ah,  Mrs.  Kitty,  take  heart,  take  heart,"  he  said. 
*'  Master  Hugh  knows  what  he*s  about ;  and  the  Lord '11 
never  let  him  be  lost" 

The  form  we  were  watching  plunged  from  the  rock 
and  disappeared.  There  was  a  shout  among  the  sea- 
men. Again  another.  He  had  re-appeared  above  the 
waves.  Once  more  he  was  hidden.  There  was  aHong 
low  groan  among  the  seamen ;  then  a  terrible  silence. 
What  happened  in  the  next  moments  I  never  saw.  A 
mist  came  before  my  eyes,  blotting  out  sound  and  sight 

And  the  next  thing  of  which  I  was  conscious  was 
waking  up  in  Toby's  cottage,  with  my  head  on  Mother's 
bosom,  and  seeing  some  one  stretched  on  Toby's  little 
bed,  drawn  beside  the  fire,  but  iK)t  too  close,  while  Toby 
and  Betty  on  each  side  were  chafing  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  face  was  motionless  and  pale  as  death. 

But  slowly,  almost  before  I  was  fully  conscious,  slowly 
the  eyes  opened,  and  met  mine.  And  in  an  instant  I 
was  kneeling  beside  Hugh. 

They  had  been  chafing,  and  rubbing,  and  trying  every 
means  of  restoration,  for  an  hour ;  but  it  was  only  just 
before  I  recovered  consciousness  that  the  first  gasp,  the 
first  pale  flush  of  colour,  gave  signs  of  returning  life. 
But  as  I  knelt  beside  him  his  breast  heaved  slightly, 
hia  eyes  opened  again  and  rested  (with  such  rest !)  on 
mine,  and  he  rather  breathed  than  said,  so  faint  was 
his  voice,  "  Are  the  rest  saved  ?" 

And  Toby  said,  "  They're  all  safe.  The  Lord  bless 
yon.  Master  Hugh.  The  waves  which  dashed  you  a 
drowned  man,  as  we  feared,  on  the  beach,  did  not  break 
the  ro|»e  which  bound  you  to  the  wreck.  One  or  two  of 
the  boldest  were  saved  at  once,  and  all  the  rest  when 
the  tide  went  out" 

Then  Hugh  was  satisfied,  and  asked  no  more  ques- 
tionSy  but  kept  firm  hold  of  my  hand,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  His  lips  moved,  tears  pressed  slowly  out  from 
under  his  closed  eyelids,  and  an  expression  of  the  deep- 
est peace  settled  on  his  face. 


And  before  night  we  were  all  kneeling  beside  him, 
the  shipwrecked  crew  at  the  door,  while  in  distinct 
though  feeble  words  he  was  thanking  God,  whose 
"mercies  are  new  every  morning,  whose  mercy  endureth 
for  ever." 

That  was  the  way  in  which  Qod  answered  a  thousand 
prayers  at  once.  Life  was  given  back  to  the  perishing 
by  Toby's  fireside ;  and  through  his  hands  the  wrecker^s 
house  of  death  became  the  threshold  of  life ;  the  den  of 
thieves  became  the  house  of  prayer. 

And  Hugh  was  given  back  to  me.  That  was  the  first 
service  in  which  Hugh  led  the  prayers  and  pnuses  of 
his  parishioners.  A  "prosperous  journey  had  been 
given  him,  such  as  was  given  to  8t  Paul  of  old,"  be- 
yond all  we  could  have  dared  to  ask. 

He  had  reached  his  native  shores  with  a  nobler  triumph 
than  if  he  had  been  convoyed  by  a  fleet  and  greeted  by 
a  royal  salute ;  cast  on  the  beach  a  shipwrecked  man, 
all  but  dying  for  those  he  had  plunged  into  the  waves 
to  rescne.  The  amens  of  his  first  thanksgiving  service 
had  been  sobbed  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  lives  he 
had  nsked  his  own  to  save. 

We  accepted  it  as  a  token. 

When  the  storm  of  life  is  past,  when  we  wake  to  our 
first  thanksgiving  service  on  the  other  shore,  will  there 
be  such  a  company  of  rescued  men  and  women  around  us 
then,  rescued  from  wreck  more  hopeless,  pouring  out 
their  hearts,  not  indeed  to  us,  but  to  Him  who  loved  us 
and  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood,  not  from  hell 
to  lieaven  only,  but  from  sin  to  God  ? 

For  these  storms  never  cease  on  earth.  And  even 
when  Whitefield,  and  the  Wesleys,  and  John  Nelson, 
and  Silas  Told,  have  passed  from  earth,  and  all  the 
noble  men  and  women  who  work  with  them,  rescuing 
wrecked  souls  from  destruction,  and  chafing  fainting 
hearts  into  life,  Hugh  says  the  storms  will  still  continue, 
and  the  wrecks.  For  till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  the  work  of  rescuing  the  lost  will  have  to  begin 
again,  generation  by  generation,  and  day  by  day.  But 
there  is  no  fear  (Hugh  says),  but  that  with  the  storms 
God  will  send  the  workmen  for  the  work  of  rescue ; — 
the  old  work  of  rescue  from  the  old  perils,  wakening 
the  new  song  of  redemption,  fresh  as  at  first  in  every 
heart  that  learns  it  fresh  from  heaven. 
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And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying,  The  groand  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifolly :  and  he  thought  wtthin  himself 
saying,  Wliat  shall  I  do,  because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  froits?  And  he  said,  This  will  1  do:  I  will  poll  down  my  banu, 
and  build  greater :  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  firults  and  my  goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul.  Soul,  thon  haat  much  goods  laid  vf 
for  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  God  said  onto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee :  then  whose  shall  those  thUigs  be,  which  thou  hast  provided  ?  So  is  he  that  laytth  up  treasure  for  himself^  And  is  not  ridi  towird 
God."— Luke  xiL  1G-2L 


HILE  Jesus  was,  in  his  wonted  way, 
preaching  the  kingdom  to  a  great 
multitude,  one  of  the  audience, 
taking  advantage  probably  of  some 
momentary  pause  in  the  discourse, 
broke  in  u^kdu  the  solemn  exercises 
with  the  inappropriate  and  incongruous  demand, 
"  Master,  speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the 
inheritance  with  me." 

In  regard  to  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
himself  and  his  brother,  this  man  probably  had 
both  an  honest  purpose  and  a  righteous  cause. 
For  aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may 
hav«  been  violently  or  fraudulently  deprived  of 
his  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  family.  In 
the  answer  of  the  Lord  there  is  not  a  word  that 
calls  in  question  the  justice  of  his  claim.  The 
question  of  right  and  wrong  as  between  the 
brothers  does  not  constitute  an  element  of  the  case 
as  it  is  presented  to  us ;  it  is  intentionally  and 
completely  omitted.  Dishonesty  is  a  simpler 
affair,  and  can  be  settled  in  very  few  words.  Else- 
where it  is  disposed  of  in  a  very  brief  sentence, — 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal"  But  here  a  far  more 
subtle  sin  is  analyzed  and  exposed.  The  lesson 
is  not.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  Injustice ;  but, 
"  Take  heed  and  beware  of  Covetousness."  The 
warning  is  directed  not  against  the  sin  of  obtain- 
ing wealth  by  unjust  means,  but  against  the  sin 
of  setting  the  heart  upon  wealth,  by  what  means 
soever  it  may  have  been  obtained.  This  reproof 
was  doubtless  a  word  more  in  season  for  the 
assembly  of  well-conducted  Jews  who   listened 


•  We  transfer  this  exposition  from  a  Tolurae  oa  the  Parables  now 
passing  through  the  press  (and  to  be  publlslied  in  a  few  days),  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Amot.  Mr.  Amot  already,  by  universal  consent,  oc- 
cupies a  place  second  to  none  among  our  practical  religlous^-riters. 
In  this'new  volume  he  combines  the  exegetical  with  the  jtractical, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  in  which  department  he  is  most 
succossftil  and  felicitous.  The  following  brief  exposition  is  almost 
wholly  practical.  But  on  the  exegesis  of  several  of  the  more  difficult 
parables  Mr.  Amot  brings  to  bear  the  full  strength  of  hie  singularly 
ftvsh  and  vigorous  mind. 


that  day  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  a  word 
more  in  season  for  the  members  of  Christian 
Churches  in  this  land,  than  an  exhortation  to 
beware  of  theft. 

The  appeal  so  inopportunely  made,  shows  iu- 
cidentally  that  the  people  had  begun  to  look  on 
Jesus  as  a  prophet,  and  to  pay  great  deference  to 
his  word.  Had  he  not  been  already  in  some  sense 
recognised  as  an  authority,  this  man  would  not 
have  applied  to  him  for  relief.  He  was  well  aware 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  bring  no  civil  con- 
straint to  bear  upon  his  brother ;  it  was  the  moral 
influence  of  the  prophet*s  word  that  he  counted 
on  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose : 
**  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the 
inheritance  with  me."  He  had,  perhaps,  obserred 
an  amazing  effect  produced  by  a  word  from  those 
meek  lips ;  he  had,  perhaps,  himself  seen  wicked 
men  subdued  by  it,  and  heard  from  others  that 
it  had  silenced  a  stormy  sea.  He  may  ha?e 
marked  its  power  in  healing  the  sick  and  raising 
the  dead.  Forthwith  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
enlisting  this  mysterious  and  mighty  word  on  his 
own  side  of  a  family  quarrel.  If  that  word,  he 
thought  within  himself,  were  exerted  in  mj 
behalf,  it  would  induce  my  brother  to  give  to  me 
the  half  or  the  third  of  the  paternal  estate,  which 
I  claim  as  my  right. 

We  cannot  cast  the  first  stone  at  this  poor 
simpleton,  who  had  no  other  use  for  the  Re- 
deemer's word  than  to  gain  by  means  of  it  a  few 
more  acres  of  the  earth  for  himself  :  in  every  age, 
some  men  may  be  found  who  hang  on  the  skiits 
of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  some  immediate 
temporal  benefit.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  phenomenon :  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters ;"  practically  each  chooses  one,  and  in  the 
main  serves  him  faithfully.  If  Christ  is  chosen 
as  Lord  and  Master,  Mammon  and  all  other  things 
are  compelled  to  serve  :  if  Mammon  is  chosen  and 
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^ated  on  the  tlirone,  he  will  not  scrapie  to  lay 
eaven  and  earth  under  contribution  for  the 
ivancement  of  his  designs;  —  Mammon,  when 
taster,  will  take  even  the  word  of  Christ  and 
nploy  it  as  an  instmment  wherewith  he  may 
ike  his  rags  together. 

How  simple  and  helpless  is  the  man  who  has 
lowed  wealth  to  become  his  chief  good  !  Here 
an  example  of  ungodly  simplidty.  Without 
ly  apprehension  of  a  reproof  from  the  Lord  or 
LS  disciples,  the  poor  man  betrays  all :  in  the 
nblic  assembly  he  unwittingly  turns  his  own 
eart  inside  out.  Instead  of  addressing  to  the 
reacher  the  question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
kved?"  showing  that  the  truth  had  taken  effect 
1  his  conscience,  he  preferred  a  request  regarding 
disputed  property,  showing  that  while  the  words 
:  Jesus  fell  on  his  ears,  his  heart  was  going  after 
s  covetousness.  He  attended  to  the  sermon  for 
le  purpose  of  watching  when  it  should  be  done, 
lat  he  might  then  do  a  stroke  of  business. 

We  must  not  too  complacently  congratulate 
jrselves  on  our  superior  privileges  and  more 
rverent  habits.  K  those  who  wait  upon  the 
linistry  of  the  word  in  our  day  were  as  simple  as 
lis  man  was,  some  requests  savouring  as  much 
:'  the  earth  as  his  would  be  preferred  at  the  close 
:'  the  solemnity.  If  human  breasts  were  trans- 
^rent,  and  the  thoughts  that  throng  them  patent 
►  the  public  gaze,  many  heads  would  hang  down. 

From  this  untimely  and  intensely  earthly  in- 
rniption  the  parable  springs  :  thus  the  Lord 
akes  the  covetousness  as  well  as  the  wrath  of 
lan  to  praise  him,  and  restrains  the  remainder 
tereof  A  fissure  has  been  made  in  the  moun- 
in  by  some  pent-up  internal  fire  that  forced  its 
ay  out,  and  rent  the  rock  in  its  out-going ;  in 
lat  rent  a  tree  may  now  be  seen  blooming  and 
taring  fruit,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain- 
de  is  bare.  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat ; 
it  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness."  This 
ord  of  Jesus  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever  is 

green  and  fruitful  tree  to-day ;  but  it  was  the 
itbursting  of  a  scathing,  scorching  covetousness 
lat  formed  the  cavity,  and  supplied  the  soil  in 
bich  the  tree  might  grow. 

"The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought 
>rth  plentifully,"  <kc. 

The  ground  was  his  own ;  no  law,  human  or 


divine,  challenged  his  right  The  ground  was 
eminently  fruitful  5  the  imconscious  earth  gave 
forth  its  riches,  making  no  distinction  between 
one  who  used  it  well  and  one  who  abused  it.  On 
the  fields  of  the  covetous  man  the  rain  fell  and 
the  sun  shone :  Qod  makes  his  sun  to  shine  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good.  It  is  not  here — it  is 
not  now  that  he  judges  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness. He  giveth  to  aU  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not. 

Mark  now  what  effect  the  profusion  of  nature 
and  the  beneficence  of  God  produced  on  the  mind 
of  this  prosperous  man.  It  set  him  a  thinking : 
so  far,  so  good.  The  expression  in  the  original 
indicates  a  dialogue,  and  a  dialogue  is  a  discourse 
maintained  between  two.  Dialogue  is,  indeed, 
the  original  word  transferred  bodily  into  the 
English  language:  hi€Xoyiiero  cv  cavri;) — he  dia- 
logued in  himself :  his  soul  and  he  held  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject.  This  was  a  proper  course. 
When  riches  increase  it  is  right  and  necessary  to 
hold  a  consultation  with  one's  own  soul  regarding 
them :  in  like  manner,  also,,  when  riches  take 
themselves  wings  and  fiy  away,  a  conversation 
between  the  same  parties  should  take  place  re- 
garding their  escape. 

He  said,  "What  shall  I  do,  I  have  no  room 
where  to  bestow  my  fruits?"  The  process 
advances  most  hopefully :  hitherto,  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  this  man's  conduct.  So  great  had 
been  his  prosperity  that  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
storage.  His  cup  was  not  only  full,  but  running 
over,  and  so  running  waste;  his  solicitude  now 
turned  upon  the  question  how  he  might  profitably 
dispose  of  the  surplus.  Taking  it  for  granted,  as 
any  sensible  man  in  the  circumstances  would, 
that  something  should  be  done,  he  puts  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  I  do?"  A  right  question, 
addressed  to  the  proper  person,  himself.  No 
other  person  was  so  weU  qualified  to  answer  it, — 
no  other  person  understood  the  case,  or  possessed 
authority  to  determine  it. 

Listen  now  to  the  answer:  "He  said.  This 
will  I  do  :  I  will  pull  down  my  barns,  and  build 
greater,"  &c.  This  is  the  turning-point,  and  on 
it  the  poor  man  turns  aside  into  error.  When 
Gk>d's  goodness  was  showered  upon  him  in  such 
abundance,  he  should  have  opened  his  treasures 
and  permitted  them  to  flow:  for  this  end  his 
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riches  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  When  rain 
from  heaven  has  filled  a  basin  on  the  mountain- 
top,  the  reservoir  overflows,  and  so  sends  down  a 
stream  to  refresh  the  valley  below :  it  is  for  simi- 
lar purposes  that  God  in  his  providential  govern- 
ment fills  the  cup  of  those  who  stand  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth — that  they  may  distribute  the 
blessing  among  those  who  occupy  a  lower  place 
in  the  scale  of  prosperity. 

But  self  was  this  man*s  pole  star :  he  cared  for 
himself,  and  for  none  besides.  Self  was  his  god ; 
for  to  please  himself  was  practically  the  chief  end 
of  his  existence.  He  proposed  to  pull  down  his 
bams,  and  build  a  larger  storehouse  on  the  site, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  hoard  his  in- 
creasing treasures.  The  method  that  this  ancient 
Jewish  self-seeker  adopted  is  rude  and  unskilful. 
We  understand  better  the  principles  of  finance, 
and  enjoy  more  facilities  for  properly  investing 
our  savings:  but  the  two  antagonist  principles 
retain  their  respective  characters  under  all  changes 
of  external  circumstances — the  principle  of  sel- 
fishness and  the  principle  of  benevolence;  the 
one  gathers  in,  the  other  spreads  out. 

The  method  of  reserving  all  for  self,  is  as  un- 
successful as  it  is  unamiable :  it  cannot  succeed. 
The  man  who  should  hoard  in  his  own  granary 
all  the  com  of  Egypt,  could  not  eat  more  of  it 
than  a  poor  labourer — probably  not  so  much.  It 
is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  their  wealth  that 
the  rich  can  spend  directly  on  their  own  personal 
comfort  and  pleasure :  the  remainder  becomes, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  possessor,  either 
a  burden  which  he  is  compelled  to  bear,  or  a  store 
whence  he  daily  draws  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

The  dialogue  proceeds :  the  man  has  something 
more  to  say  to  his  soul :  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years,^  <fec.  He  counts 
on  riches  and  time  as  if  both  were  his  own,  and 
at  his  disposal.  The  big  bam  is  not  yet  built ; 
the  golden  grain  that  shall  fill  it  has  not  yet  been 
sown :  and  even  although  no  accident  should  mar 
the  material  portion  of  the  plan,  how  shall  he 
secure  the  "  many  years  "  that  constitute  its  es- 
sence on  the  other  side?  Does  he  keep  Time 
under  lock  and  key  in  his  storehouse,  that  he  may 
at  pleasure  draw  as  much  as  he  requires  ?  Many 
years !  These  years  lie  in  the  future, — that  is, 
in  the  unseen  eternity.     Tliey  are  at  God's  right 


hand — they  are  not  within  your  reach.  Why  do 
you  permit  an  uncertain  element  to  go  into  tbe 
foundation  of  your  hope  % 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  strange  here.  It  is 
according  to  law :  those  who  are  taught  of  the 
Spirit  understand  it  welL  The  god  of  this  worid 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  th^n  that  believe  not 
^  Thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  years !  take 
thine  ease,  soul ;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry !" 
What  simplicity  is  here  !  The  case  is  in  degree 
extreme  ;  the  letters  are  written  large  that  evea 
indifferent  scholars  may  be  able  to  read  the  lesson. 
But  the  same  spiritual  malady,  in  some  of  its  fonns 
and  degrees,  is  still  epidemic  in  the  world :  those 
are  least  exposed  to  infection  who  have  their  trc^ 
sures  laid  up  at  Gk)d's  right  hand. 

It  is  a  useful  though  a  trite  remark,  that  there 
is  great  stupidity  in  the  proposal  to  lay  up  in  & 
bam  the  portion  of  a  soul.  The  soul,  when  it  is 
hungry,  cannot  feed  co  musty  grain.  Material 
treasures  cannot  save  a  soul  from  death.  The  re- 
presentation in  the  parable,  however,  is  true  to 
nature  and  fact :  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attri- 
bute to  a  miser  a  high  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  man.  Covetousness,  in  its  more  advanced 
stages,  eats  the  pith  out  of  the  understanding  and 
leaves  its  victim  almost  fatuous. 

This  man,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  own  soul,  had 
settled  matters  according  to  his  own  mind.  Tbe 
two  had  agreed  together  that  they  would  have  a 
royal  time  on  earth,  and  a  long  one.  The  whole 
business  was  comfortably  arranged.  But  at  this 
stage  another  interlocutor,  whom  they  had  BOt 
invited,  breaks  in  upon  the  colloquy  :  **  God  ffU 
unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shdh 
required  of  thee  ;  then,  whose  shall  thoee  ifai^p 
be  which  thou  hast  provided  ?  "  This  m  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall  that  puts  an  end  to  Bekhaaat^s 
feast,  and  turns  his  mirth  into  terror. 

The  terms  run  literally,  "Unwise,  this  vi^ 
they  demand  from  thee  thy  souL''  Those  Duoi- 
stering  angels  and  providential  laws,  represented 
by  the  drawers  of  the  net  in  another  parable^  t« 
whom  the  Supreme  Governor  has  committed  tbe 
task  of  gathering  gradually  the  generations  of  smb 
from  this  sea  of  time,  and  casting  them  for  jvit 
ment  on  the  borders  of  eternity — ^those  nmustff' 
ing  spirits,  and  principles  pervading  nature^  aniv> 
in  their  course  this  night  at  your  door,  and  soi 
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the  message  into  tha  midst  of  the  menr  festival. 
The  maater  of  this  house  is  wanted  immediately  ; 
he  mast  arise  and  go,  in  obedience  to  the  aum- 
moDS  ;  he  can  neither  resist  nor  delay.  He  may 
veep,  tremble,  rage ;  but  he  must  go,  and  go  on 
the  ioslant.  It  is  not  the  nbole  man,  but  only 
bb  soul  that  is  wanted  :  his  body  will  be  left  be- 
lund.  But  the  body,  though  left  behind,  caunot 
daim,  cannot  use  the  goods.  When  the  soul  is 
ummoned  over  into  eternity,  it  cannot  cany  the 
loarded  treasures  with  itself,  and  the  body  left 
lehind  has  no  further  use  for  them.  A  grave  to 
est  in  while  it  returns  to  dust  is  all  that  the  body 
eeds  or  gets ;  and  the  deserted  wealth  most  ad- 
ertise  for  an  owner — whose  shall  it  be  ? 

Oar  Lord  Jesus  has  spoken  these  piercing  words, 
ot  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  which  they  are  litted 
>  inflict.  He  is  the  Healer  of  diseased  humanity, 
nd  when  he  makes  an  incision  he  means  to  cure. 
Iiis  sharp  iustruraent,  at  whose  glance  we  wince 
nd  shrink  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
S  our  malady,  he  wields  for  the  purpose  of  pierc- 
Bg  the  deaJly  tumour,  and  so  saving  the  threat- 
ssad  life.  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
ibnndance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  " 
nt.  1 5) ;  and  the  man  who  places  his  life  therein, 
Dsea  his  life.  That  is  not  his  life;  and  if  he 
kke  that  for  hia  life,  he  is  cheated.      VTben  a 


merchant  has  given  all  for  what  seemed  a  goodly 
pearl,  he  has  not  another  fortune  in  reserve  where- 
with to  begin  anew,  if  that  for  which  he  paid  all 
his  possessions  turns  out  to  be  a  worthless  toy  of 
glass.  Our  time,  our  life — tbia  is  our  fortune, 
on  which  we  trade  for  the  better  world  :  if  these 
be  spent, — be  thrown  away  for  what  is  not  life, 
then  life  is  lost 

Riches  are  truly  enjoyed  when  they  are  wisely 
employed  in  doing  good  ;  but  hoarded  as  the 
portion  of  their  possessor,  they  burden  him  while 
they  remain  his,  and  rend  him  at  the  parting. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Lord  mentions  another 
kind  of  treasure,  which  satisfies  now,  and  lasts  for 
ever.  Those  who  are  "rich  toward  God,"  are 
rich  indeed,  and  all  besides  are  poor  :  and  this 
wealth  is,  in  Christ,  offered  free.^offered  to  all 

Seeing  that  an  evil  spirit  possessed  this  man, 
the  Lord  in  mercy  applied  bis  word  to  cast  the 
evil  spirit  out,  and  make  room  foe  hia  own  in- 
dwelling. When  the  spirit  of  the  world  refosea 
to  go  out  at  his  word,  he  sometimes  interferes  as 
Ruler  in  providence,  and  tears  out  the  intruder 
by  bis  mighty  Laud  :  the  kiugdom  of  lieaven  that 
ia  "  within  you  "  also  auffercth  violence  ;  and  He 
who  is  most  mighty  comes  sometimes  with  merci- 
ful strokes  to  take  it  by  force.  "  Even  so  :  come. 
Lord  Jesus." 


THE  BCHOOLKASTEB  AKD  CLAUBIVE  LE7BT.* 


litAREL,  seeing  his  labours  in  different 
localitifls  crovned  with  a  success  tliat 
■  promised  to  be  iaatine.  turned  his  eyes 
«ith  all  the  more  ardour  to  Geneva. 
The  numerous  victories  of  Neucbatel 
L  and  Tand  seemed  to  augur  new  ones  to 
he  gained  in  the  city  of  the  Huguenots. 
)  There  were,  however,  great  obstacles. 

iAtanatical  party,  directeil  by  monks  and  priests,  was 
DFPosed  toall  change, and  even  the  enlightened  Catholics, 
"bo  desired  the  abolition  of  crying  abuses,  kept  repeats 
ng  that  the  Church  ought  first  of  all  to  be  tuaintaiued, 
"Id  then  reformed.  "  A  purification  is  not  enough," 
■•dPsrel;  "a  transformation  is  wanted."  But  who  waa 


""Aablgnft  BfjdnnolKni 


•olon 


la  Jrd)  a 


■  nam  If  CUita.     Tfag 


to  bring  it  outT    He  had  been  banished  £rora  Geneva, 
and  for  a  time  could  not  return  there. 

Froment,  young,  poor,  sim pie-minded,  but  intelligent, 
bad  refused  toundertake  aodifficult  atask.  Farel  tried 
once  more.  Froment  did  not  underatand  how  the  at- 
tack of  one  of  the  strongest  fortrewes  of  the  enemy  could 
be  entrusted  to  so  young  a  num.  "  Fear  nothing,"  said 
Farel;  "you  iiill  find  men  in  Geneva  quite  ready  to  re- 
ceive you,  and  your  very  obscurity  will  protect  you. 
God  will  be  your  guide,  and  will  guard  your  holy  enter- 
prise." Froment  yielded,  but  felt  humbled ;  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  task  entrusted  to  him,  he  fell  un  his  knees: 
"  0  God,"  he  said,  "  I  trust  in  no  human  power,  but 
place  myself  entirely  in  thy  hands.  To  thee  I  commit 
my  cause,  praying  thee  to  guide  it,  for  it  is  thine."  He 
did  not  pray  alone.  The  little  flock  at  Yvonand,  affected 
at  thia  call  which  was  about  to  take  away  their  pastor, 
saidr  "0  God,  give  him  grace  to  be  useful  for  the 
advancement  of  thy  Word !"    The  brethren  embraced. 
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and  Froment  departed,  '*  gomg  to  Geneva/*  he  tells  us, 
"  with  prayers  and  blessings."  It  was  the  1st  Novem- 
ber 1632. 

He  reached  Lausanne,  whence  he  took  his  way  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  towards  Geneva.  The  poor  young 
man  stopped  sometimes  on  the  road,  and  asked  himself 
whether  the  enterprise  he  was  about  to  attempt  was  not 
sheer  madness.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  shrink  back ; 
for  it  is  by  the  small  and  weak  things  of  this  world  that 
God  designs  to  confound  the  great."  And  then  he  re- 
sumed his  journey. 

The  Genevese  were  much  occupied  at  that  time  with 
signs  in  the  heaven.  A  strange  blaze  shone  in  the  fir- 
mament ;  every  night  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  long 
train  of  light,  and  the  most  learned  endeavoured  to 
divine  the  prognostics  to  be  drawn  from  it.  "  At  the 
new  moon,"  says  a  manuscript,  **  there  appeared  a  comet, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  which  was  visible  from  the  26th 
September  to  the  14th  of  the  following  month.  About 
this  time  Anthony  Froment  arrived  in  Geneva."  Many 
Huguenots,  irritated  at  the  reception  given  to  Farel, 
despaired  of  seeing  Geneva  reformed,  and  its  liberties 
settled  on  a  firm  basis.  Some,  however,  who  were  adepts 
in  astronomy,  wondered  whether  that  marvellous  sheen 
did  not  fortell  that  a  divine  light  would  also  illuminate 
the  country.    They  waited,  and  Froment  api)eared. 

The  young  Dauphinese  was  at  first  much  embarrassed. 
He  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  one  and 
another,  but  they  were  very  short  with  the  stranger. 
He  hoped  to  find  "  some  acquaintance  with  whom  he 
could  retire  safely  and  familiarly;"  but  \he  saw  none  but 
strange  faces.  "  Alas !"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  what 
to  do,  except  it  be  to  return,  for  I  find  no  door  to  preach 
the  Gospel"  Then,  calling  to  mind  the  names  of  the 
chief  Huguenots,  friends  of  Farel,  Avho  (as  he  said)  would 
give  him  the  warmest  welcome,  Froment  resolved  to 
apply  to  them,  and  waited  upon  Baudichon  dc  la 
Maison-Neuve,  Claude  Bernard,  J.  Goulaz,  Vandel,  and 

Ami  Perrin, but  strange  to  say  he  everywhere 

met  with  embarrassed  manners  and  long  faces.  The 
mean  appearance  of  the  young  Dauphinese  disco nceited 
even  the  best  disposed.  Farel  (they  thought)  might  at 
least  have  sent  a  scholar,  and  not  a  working  man. 
Geneva  was  an  important  and  learned  city.  There 
were  men  of  capacity  among  the  Roman  clergy,  who 
must  be  opposed  by  a  minister  of  good  appearance,  a 
well-established  doctor. ....  The  Huguenots  bowed  out 
the  mean  little  man.'  '*  Ah  !"  said  Froment,  roturning 
to  his  inn,  "  I  found  them  so  cold,  so  timid^  and  so 
startled  at  what  had  been  done  to  Farel  and  his  com- 
panions, that  they  dared  not  unbosom  themselves,  and 
still  less  receive  me  into  their  houses."  Confounded  and 
dejected  at  seeing  all  his  plans  overthrown,  he  walked 
thoughtfully  through  the  streets  with  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground.  He  entered  the  inn,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room,  and  asked  himself  what  was  to  be  done  next. 
Those  who  seemed  to  wish  to  hear  the  Gospel  looked  at 
him  with  contemptuous  eyes.    If  he  spoke  to  any  per- 


sons, they  turned  their  backs  on  him.     Not  one  door 

was  opened  to  the  Word  of  God His  feelings  were 

soured.  Wearied  and  dejected  he  sank  under  the  weight, 
and  lost  courage.  *'  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  go  bai," 
he  said. 

Froment  went  to  the  landlord,  paid  his  bill,  str&pped 
his  little  bundle  on  his  shoulders,  and,  without  Ukm^ 
leave  of  the  Huguenots,  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Swis 
gate,  and  quitted  the  city.  But  he  had  not  gone  many 
yards  before  he  stopped ;  he  felt  as  if  he  were  detains! 
by  an  invisible  hand ;  a  voice  was  heard  in  bis  consdeooe, 
telling  him  he  was  doing  wrong ;  a  force  greater  ihxa 
that  of  man  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  He 
returned  to  his  room,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down ; 
leaning  on  the  table  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  he  asked 
what  God  wanted  with  him.  He  began  to  pray,  and 
seemed  to  witness  in  himself  the  realization  of  the 
promise :  /  will  lead  thee  in  the  way  in  which  thn 
shouldst  walk.  He  called  to  mind  what  Farel  had  told 
him,  and  what  the  reformer  had  done  at  Aigle.  A  fijsb 
of  light  illumined  his  soul  They  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him  in  Geneva,  because  his  appearance  is  mean. 
Be  it  so ;  he  will  undertake  with  humility  the  work 
that  God  gives  him ;  and  since  he  is  rejected  as  an  enn- 
gelist,  he  will  turn  schoolmaster. 

During  his  walks  Froment  had  met  with  one  Le  Ptto, 
a  man  but  little  known,  whom  he  asked  if  he  couM  pro- 
cure for  him  a  place  for  a  school.    Le  Patu  answend 
that  there  was  the  great  hall  at  Boytet's,  at  the  (Jroix 
d'Or,  near  the  3Iolard.     They  went  there  t<^:etber; 
Froment  measured  its  dimensions  with  his  eye,  and  hirei 
the  room.    He  breathed  again  ;  he  had  now  one  foot  it 
the  stirrup ;  it  only  remained  to  get  into  the  saddle, 
and  begin  his  course.    It  was  necessary  to  find  sdidan; 
with  God's  help  Froment  despaired  of  nothiag.  Re- 
turning to  the  inn,  he  drew  up  a  prospectus,  made 
several  copies  in  his  best  handwriting,  went  out  with 
them,  and  posted  them  in  all  the  public  places.  Thef 
ran  as  follows :  "  A  man  has  just  arrived  in  this  city  wiio 
engages  to  teach  reading  and  writing  in  French,  in  one 
month,  to  all  who  will  come  to  him,  young  aud  ^ 
men  and  women,  even  such  «s  have  never  been  to 
school ;  and  if  they  cannot  read  and  write  withm  tbe 
said  month,  he  asks  nothing  for  his  trouble.  He  will 
be  found  at  Boytet's  large  room,  near  the  Moiard,  tt 
the  sign  of  the  Croix  d*Or.     Many  diseases  are  also 
cured  gratis." 

These  papers  having  been  posted  about  the  dtj,  otfnj 
of  the  passers  by  stopped  to  read  them.  **  We  b*'* 
heard  him  speak,"  said  some  with  whom  be  bad  cos- 
versed  ;  "  he  talks  well."  Others  thought  thai  ^ 
promise  to  teach  reading  and  writing  in  a  month  ** 
suspicious ;  to  which  more  benevolent  men  replied,  »* 
in  any  case  he  did  not  aim  at  their  purses.  Bat  ti^ 
priests  and  devout  were  irritated.  "  He  is  a  devil," *^* 
priest  in  the  crowd  ;  "  he  enchants  all  who  go  nearw** 
You  have  hardly  heard  him  before  his  magical  w^ 
bewilder  you." 
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The  school  opened,  however,  and  he  did  not  want  for 
young  pupils.  Froment,  who  had  talent  (his  book  of 
the  Actes  ei  Gestes  de  GerUve  proves  this),  taught  with 
simplicity  and  clearness.  Before  dismissing  his  scholars 
he  would  open  the  New  Testament  and  read  a  few 
verses,  explaining  them  in  an  interesting  manner ;  after 
which  (as  he  had  sooie  knowledge  of  medicine)  he  would 
ask  them  whether  any  in  their  families  were  sick,  and 
distribute  harmless  remedies  among  them.  It  was  by 
the  instruction  of  the  mind  and  the  healing  of  the  body 
that  the  evangelist  paved  the  way  to  the  conversion  of 
the  heart.  The  school  and  medicine  are  great  mijssion- 
ary  auxiliaries.  The  children  ran  home  and  told  their 
parents  all ;  the  mothers  stopped  in  their  work  to  listen 
to  them,  and  the  fathers,  especially  the  Huguenots, 
Diade  them  tell  it  again.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
were  continually  prattling  about  it ;  they  even  ♦*  accosted 
men  and  women  in  the  streets,  inviting  them  to  come 
and  hear  that  nian*^  In  a  short  time  the  city  was  full' 
of  the  schoolmaster  who  spoke  French  so  well. 

Several  adults  resolved  to  hear  him,  either  from  a 
desire  to  learn,  or  from  curiosity,  or  in  sport.  Wives, 
however,  stopped  their  husbands ;  jesters  played  oflf  their 
jokes,  and  priests  uttered  their  anathemas.  But  nothing 
cpuld  stop  the  current,  for  people  thought  the  school- 
master would  speak  against  the  lives  of  the  priests,  the 

mass,  and  Lent These  worthy  Huguenots,  as  they 

passed  through  the  streets,  heard  "  numerous  loud  jests 
and  whispered  hints"  around  them.  They  toook  their 
places  behind  the  children  and  listened.  Froment  be- 
gan :  **  He  speaks  well,*'  said  his  hearers.  He  did  even 
more  than  he  had  promised ;  he  taught  arithmetic,  which 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  Genevese,  who  are  by  nature 
rather  calculating.  It  was  the  sermon,  however,  which 
the  hearers  waited  for,  and  that  was  very  different  from 
what  they  had  expected— a  homily  instead  of  a  philippic. 
In  the  course  of  his  lessons  Froment  read  at  one  time  a 
story  from  the  Bible,  at  another  one  of  our  Lord*8 
sermons,  giving  the  Scripture  as  the  Scriptures  of  God, 
explained  as  he  went  on  the  difficult  words,  and  then 
applying  the  doctrine  affectionately  to  the  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  They  were  all  ears ;  leaning  forward  and 
with  half-opened  mouth,  each  one  seemed  afraid  of 
losing  a  word.  A  few  boys  turned  glances  of  triumph 
on  those  whom  they  had  brought  there.  Froment  joy- 
fully marked  the  effect  produced  by  his  teaching.  "  They 
were  much  astonished,  for  they  had  never  heard  such 
doctrine.  Some  began  to  understand  that  evangelical 
Christianity  did  not  consist  in  mocking  the  priests  and 
the  mass,  but  in  knowing  and  loving  the  Saviour. 
**  Those  who  heard  him  conceived  in  their  hearts  some 
understanding  of  the  truth." 

In  a  short  time  the  success  of  this  simple  instruction 
surpassed  the  hopes  of  the  teacher.  Those  who  had 
heard  him  talked  of  the  beautiful  discourses  delivered 
at  the  Croix  d'Or.  **  Come,"  said  they,  "  for  he  preaches 
very  differently  from  the  priests,  and  asks  nothing  for 
his  trouble." — **  Good,"  said  some  citizens  more  ignorant 


than  the  rest ;  "  we  will  go  and  hear  him ;  we  will  learik 
to  read  and  write,  and  hear  what  he  says."  Men, 
women,  and  children  hastened  to  the  hall,  striving  which 
should  be  there  first  The  poor  man  whom  the  Gene- 
vans had  repulsed  had  suddenly  grown  in  their  estima- 
tion. The  disputes  between  Huguenots  and  Mamelukes, 
the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Bishop  De  la 
Baume  were  forgotten ;  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the 
evangelist  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  nothing 
was  more  striking  than  the  great  difference  between  the 
instruction  given  by  the  priests  and  that  given  by  the 
reformers.  '^  Their  teaching,"  it  was  said,  **  is  not  such 
a  cold,  meagre,  lifeless  thing  as  that  of  Popery.  True, 
our  masters  sing  loud  enough,  and  preach  whatever 
pleases  their  patrons,  but  they  chirp  out  divine  things 
in  a  profane  manner ;  their  discourses  have  no  reverence 

for  God,  and  are  full  of  fine  words  and  affectation 

In  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  mere  words  and 
idle  talk,  there  is  virtue  and  efficaciousness,  a  life-giv- 
ing spirit  and  divine  power." 

The  friends  of  the  priests  could  not  hear  such  remarks 
without  feeling  the  deepest  alarm.  "Pshaw!"  they 
said,  **you  speak  as  if  the  man  had  enchanted  you. 
By  what  sounds,  figures,  or  magical  operations  has  he 
bewitched  you?  Or  is  it  else  by  fine  words,  great  pro- 
mises, or  other  means  of  seduction by  money  ? " 

From  that  time  if  they  saw  in  the  street  a  man  or 
woman  who  attended  the  meetings  at  the  Croix  d'Or, 
they  would  cry  out:  "  Ho !  ho  !  there  goes  one  of  the 
possessed!"  Complaints  were  made  and  bitter  re- 
proaches: signs  of  disapprobation  were  heard ;  but 
*'  notwithstanding  all  this  contrary  movement  the 
number  of  hearers  increased  daily.  Many  of  those 
whom  curiosity  had  attracted  were  interested,  enlightened 
and  touched,  and  returning  home  they  praised  and  glori- 
fied God." 

All  were  not,  however,  won  over  to  the  gospel. 
Certain  Huguenot  leaders,  Ami  Perrin,  John  Goulaz, 
Stephen  d'Adda,  and  others,  took  no  great  pleasure  in 
the  preacher's  sermons ;  but  believing  that  this  new 
doctrine,  which  fell  from  the  skies,  would  overthrow  the 
dominion  of  the  priests  and  mamelukes,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  range  themselves  among  Froment's  hearers, 
and  to  support  him  energetically  in  the  city.  Ere  long 
matters  went  still  worse  for  Rome.  Some  of  Froment's 
hearers  invited  certain  priests  who  were  liberally  in- 
clined, to  come  and  hear  the  schoolmaster.  The  idea 
of  sitting  on  the  benches  at  the  Croix  d'Or  alarmed  these 
churohmen,  the  Huguenots  repeated  the  Frenchman's 
words :  "  Truly,"  said  the  priests,  "  these  doctrines  are 
good,  and  we  should  do  well  to  receive  them." — Ho !  ho ! " 
said  certain  of  the  citizens,  ''the  clerks  who  made  such 
a  brag  are  now  converted  themselves." 

The  alarm  increased.  The  most  bigoted  monks  and 
priests  entered  private  houses,  addressed  the  groups 
assembled  in  the  public  places,  and  jeered  at  Froment's 
doctrine  and  person.  ''Will  you  go  and  hear  that 
devil  ?"  they  said  ;  "  whELt  caxL\fea.\.\\\.>\^1^5f^U^^^^^"^^ 
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know  who  is  hardly  t wenty- two  ?"—*»  That  fool," 
answered  Froment's  admirers,  *'  will  teach  you  to  be 
wise. ....  Tliat  devil  will  cast  out  the  devil  tliat  is  in 
you." 

In  truth  an  astonishing  work  was  going  on  in  Qcneva 
at  this  time ;  many  souls  were  gained  to  the  evangelical 
faith,  and  as  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  it  was  the 
women  of  distinction  who  believed  first.  Paula,  the 
wife  of  John  Levet,  and  probably  the  same  as  Per- 
netta  of  Bourdigny,  was  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Bour- 
digny,  in  the  mandement  of  Peney.  The  members  of 
this  house  had  been  styled  nobles  or  damoiseaux  as  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  many  of  them  had 
been  syndics  of  Geneva.  This  lady,  prepared  by  the 
teachings  of  the  evangelists  who  had  preceded  Froment, 
"  had  become  very  zealous  for  the  Word,"  and  earnestly 
desired  to  bring  to  the  gospel  her  sister-in-law  Claudine, 
wife  of  a  worthy  citizen,  Aim6  Levet  The  latter,  '*  an 
honest,  devoted,  and  wondrously  superstitious  woman," 
was  upright  and  sincere,  and  more  tlian  once  had  com- 
bated zealously  her  sister's  opinions.  One  day,  when 
Paula  was  at  Olaudine's  house,  she  conjured  her  to 
come  and  hear  the  schoolmaster.  *'  I  have  so  great  a 
horror  of  him,"  rephed  her  sister-in-law,  "  that  for  fear 
of  being  bewitched,  I  will  neither  see  nor  hear  liim."— 
"  He  speaks  like  an  angel,"  answered  Paula.  **  1  look 
upon  him  as  a  devil,"  retorted  Claudine.  "  If  you  hear 
him,  you  will  be  saved."  "  And  I  think  I  shall  be 
dammed."  Thus  contended  these  two  women.  Paula 
was  not  discouraged.  *'  At  least  hear  him  once,"  she 
said,  and  tlien  added  with  emotion  :  ''  Pray  hear  him 
once  for  love  of  me !"  She  prevailed  at  last,  though 
with  great  difficulty. 

Dame  Claudine,  although  yielding  to  her  sister's 
entreaties,  resolved  to  protect  herself  thoroughly.  She 
armed  herself  carefully  with  all  the  antidotes  provided 
in  such  cases;  she  fastened  fresh-gathered  rosemary 
leaves  to  her  temples,  rubbed  her  bosom  with  virgin 
wax,  hung  rehcs,  crosses,  and  rosaries  round  her  neck, 
and  shielded  by  these  emulets,  she  accompanied  Paula 
to  tlie  Croix  d'Or.  "  I  am  going  to  see  an  enchanter," 
she  said,  so  deceived  was  she.  She  promised  herself  to 
lead  back  the  Demoiselle  de  Bourdigny  into  the  fold. 

Claudine  entered  the  hall  and  sat  down  in  front  of 
tlie  magician  in  mockery  and  derision,  says  the  chronicle. 
Froment  appeared,  having  a  book  in  his  hand.  He 
mounted  on  a  round  tabic,  as  was  his  custom,  in  order 
to  be  better  heard,  and  opening  the  New  Testament, 
read  a  few  words,  and  then  began  to  a4)ply  them. 
Claudine,  without  caring  the  least  for  the  assembly,  and 
wishing  to  make  her  Catholicism  known,  crossed  herself 
several  times  on  the  breast,  at  the  same  time  repeating 
certain  prayers.  Froment  continued  his  discom^e  and 
unfolded  the  treasures  of  the  gospel.  C/audine  raised 
her  eyes  at  last,  astonished  at  what  she  heard,  and 
looked  at  the  minister.  She  listened,  and  ere  long 
there  was  not  a  more  attentive  hearer  in  all  the  congre- 
gation.     Froment's    voice    alone   would    have    been 


'*  wasted,"  but  it  entered  into  the  woman's  understand- 
ing, as  if  borne  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  She  drank  in  the 
reformer's  words ;  and  yet  a  keen  struggle  was  going  on 
within  her.  Can  this  doctrine  be  true,  seeing  that  t)K 
Church  says  nothing  about  it?  she  asked  herself  Ecr 
eyes  often  fell  on  the  schoolmaster's  book.  It  was  not 
a  missal  or  a  breviary .....  It  seemed  to  her  full  of  life. 
Froment  having  completed  his  sermon,  the  children 
and  adults  rose  and  prepared  to  go  out.  Claudine 
remained  in  her  place :  she  looked  at  the  teacher,  and 
at  last  exchumed  aloud:  '*Is  it  true  what  you  sayT 
^'Yes,"  answered  the  reformer.  '^Is  it  all  proved  bj 
the  gospel  ?"  *^  Yes."  "  Is  not  the  mass  mentioned  in 
it?"  ''No!"  ''And  ii  the  book  from  which  you  preached 
a  genuine  New  Testament  ?"  "  Yes."  Madame  Levet 
eagerly  desired  to  have  it :  taking  courage,  she  said: 
"Then  lend  it  me."  Froment  gave  it  to  her,  and 
Chudine  placing  it  carefully  under  her  cloak,  among 
her  reUcs  and  beads,  went  out  with  her  siatar<40-lav, 
who  was  beginning  to  see  all  her  wishes  aoeomi^ished. 
As  Claudine  returned  home  she  did  not  talk  much  vitb 
Paula :  hers  was  one  of  those  deep  natures  that  ^esk 
httle  with  man  but  much  with  €lod.  Entering  her 
house,  she  went  straight  to  her  room  and  shut  heiself 
in,  taking  nothing  but  the  book  with  her,  and  being 
determined  not  to  come  out  again  until  she  had  found 
the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  with  which  her 
conscience  was  occupied.  On  which  side  is  truth  ?  At 
Rome  or  at  Wittemberg  ?  Having  made  arrangements 
that  they  should  not  wait  meals  for  her,  or  knock  at  her 
door,  "she  remained  apart,"  says  Froment,  "for  three 
days  and  three  nights  without  eating  or  drinking,  hut 
with  prayers,  fasting,  and  supplication."  The  book  hij 
open  on  the  table  before  her.  She  read  it  constantly, 
and  falling  on  her  knees,  asked  for  the  divine  light  to 
be  shed  abroad  in  her  heart  Claudine  probably  did  n«t 
possess  an  understanding  of  the  highest  range,  but  sfa« 
had  a  tender  conscience.  With  her  the  first  duty  wis 
to  submit  to  God,  the  first  want  to  resemble  him,  the 
first  desire  to  find  everlasting  happiness  in  him.  She 
did  not  i-each  Christ  through  the  understanding ;  con- 
science was  the  path  that  led  her  to  him.  An  awakoiing 
conscience  is  the  first  symptom  of  conversion  and  con- 
sequently of  reformation.  Sometimes  Claudine  heard 
in  her  heart  a  voice  pressing  her  to  come  to  Jesus;  then 
her  superstitious  ideas  would  suddenly  return,  and  she 
rejected  the  Lord's  invitation.  But  she  soon  discovered 
that  the  practices  to  which  she  had  abandoned  boself 
were  dried-up  wells  where  there  had  never  be^  anr 
water.  Determined  to  go  astray  no  longer,  she  desired 
to  go  straight  to  Christ.  It  was  then  she  redoubled 
those  "prayers  and  supplications"  of  which  Froment 
speaks,  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  eagerness 
At  last  she  understood  that  divine  Word  which  spake : 
"  Daughter,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  Oh,  wonderfbl 
she  is  saved !  Ttiis  salvation  did  not  puff  her  up :  she 
discovered  that  "  the  grace  of  Qod  trickled  slowlj  ifltf 
her ;"  but  the  least  drop  coming  from  the  Holy  Sp.'rit 
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seemed  a  veil  thkt  never  dried.  Three  dajs  were  thus 
xpeat :  for  the  same  space  of  time  Paul  remained  in 
prajer  at  Damascus. 

Madame  Leret  having  read  the  gtwpel  again  and 
again  desired  to  see  tlie  maa  who  had  first  led  her  to 
know  it.  She  nent  for  him.  Fromeab  crossed  the 
Rhone,  for  she  lived  »t  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the 
side  of  St.  Gervais.  He  entered,  and  when  she  saw  him 
Claudine  rose  in  emotioD,  approached  him,  and  being 
unable  to  speak  burst  'into  tears.  "  Her  teara,"  sajs 
the  evangelist,  "  fell  on  the  Soar,"  she  hod  no  other 
language.  When  she  recovered,  Madame  Levet  cour- 
teous]; begged  Froment  to  sit  down,  and  told  him  how 


Ood  bad  opened  to  her  the  door  of  he«vcn.  At  the 
same  time  she  showed  herself  determined  to  profen 
without  fear  before  men  the  faith  that  caused  her  happi- 
ness. "  Ah  I"  she  said,  "  can  I  ever  thank  Qod  suffi- 
cient!; for  having  enlightened  me?"  Froment  had 
come  to  gtrengthen  this  lad;,  and  he  vea  himself 
strengthened.  He  was  in  great  admiration  at  "hearing 
her  speak  as  she  did."  A  conversion  so  spiritual  and  so 
serious  must  needs  have  a  great  signification  for  the 
Keformation  of  Qeaeva,  and  as  Calvin  sa;B  in  other 
circumstaDces  where  also  onlj  one  woman  seems  to  have 
been  converted :  "  From  this  tin;  shoot  ao  excelleut 
Church  was  to  spring," 
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-S  it  ever  right  to  ask  for  the  prayers  of 
''     -        ■  tsl" 


This  question  was  proposed  one  mom- 
iag  in  an  Irish  Church  Mission  School 
in   Dublin  t<i  sixt;  girls,  whose  ages 
varied  from  ten  to  about  eighteen  or 
eventwentj.    The;  had  almost  all  been 
Roman  Catholics,  and  man;  were  still  in  a  transition 
■tate,  fighting  their  na;  from  point  to  point,  and  onl; 
;ialding  after  a  contest  of  weeks  or  even  of  months  to 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  Scripture. 
"Is  it  ever  right  to  ask  fortheprajers  of  the  saints?" 
"  No,"  was  the  loud  repl;  of  half  the  school. 
"  Yee,"  said  the  other  half,  with  equal  vehemence. 
"  Who  are  the  s^ts?" 

"Dead  people,"  "the  apostles,"  "holy  people," 
'■  tanctified  people,"  were  amongst  the  answers  rapidi; 
given, 

"  Hoi;  people !  how  made  hoi;  1"  said  the  questioner. 
"  3anctJ5ed  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  1  Cor. 
i.  2,"  aaid  a  little  girl  near  us. 

"  Where  are  the  saints?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  In  heaven,''  said  the  Romanist  children. 

"  Some  in  heaven  and  some  on  earth,"  said  tlie  coii' 

"  Ma;  we  ask  those  in  heaven  to  pray  for  us  I" 

"  Yea;  hdy  Mar;,  mother  of  God,  pray  tia- us."    ''No, 

Qod  said.  There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 

Qod  sod  men,the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5),  were 

the  different  replies, 

"  Ma;  we  ask  living  sainta  to  pra;  for  iis  ?" 

"  Yes ;   St.   Paul  asked   the   Koman   Cliristians   to 

strive  together  in  their  prayers  for  him." 

"  Does  God  hear  the  prayers  of  living  saints  for  one 

another  I" 

"  Yes  (  the  effectual,  fervent  prajer  of  a  righteous 

man  availeth  much"  (James  v.  16). 

*'  For  whose  intercession  must  we  look  in  heaven  1" 
"  For  that  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  wlio  ever  livcth 
to  make  intercession  for  as"  (lleb.  vii.  2.i). 


"  How  can  we  became  saints  7 " 

"  By  being  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lainb." 

"  Your  own  Bible  sa<rs  that  we  are  saved  by  works." 
interposed  a  rough  looking  loud-voieed  girl  of  about 
eighteen.  St  James  sa;s,  "  Faith  without  works  is 
dead." 

"  Repeat  Eph.  n.  8,  9, 10,"  sud  the  teacher. 

Almost  involuntarily  she  began,—"  For  by  grace  are 
;e  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves :  it 
it  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  trarki,  lest  uiy  man  should 
boast.  For  ire  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Chr»t 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them." 

All  who  enter  the  schools  are  taught  a  selection  of 
tests  lieoring  upon  sin,  the  Saviour,  the  Hoi;  Spirit, 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  controversy.  The;  also  learn 
tJie  place  fh)m  which  each  passage  is  taken,  so  that,  if 
you  mention  the  chapter  and  verse,  the  words  of  the 
test  immeduitel;  suggest  themselves. 

On  this  occasion  the  words  quoted  at  once  silenced 
the  girl,  and  the  lesson  went  on  quietly. 

Sometimes  the  rich  humour  and  fun  of  the  Irish  char- 
acter is  veT;amusingl; called  out  in  the  mission  schools. 
We  remember  some  little  boys  who  were  trpng  to  argue 
in  favour  of  penance,  and  after  several  grave  replies  had 
been  given,  one  little  ragged  urchin  called  out,  "  I  seen 
a  pilgrim  trying  to  aim  (earn)  his  salvation  byonly  oitin 
wan  male  (eating  one  meal)  a  da;,"  "  Well,  what  good 
did  that  do  him  V  "  Och,"  said  the  bo;,  with  a  look  of 
irrewstible  fun,  "  SAun  an  he  gained  the  things  that 
he  might  have  ate." 

Many  of  these  poor  children  could  tell  talee  of  deep 
poverty  and  distress,  others  have  gone  through  much  for 
uonscience'  sake,  although  sometimes  ciuiosity  is  the 
chief  motive  in  bringing  them  to  school,  while  others 
are  attracted  b;  the  adniiraMe  system  i>f  secular  educa- 
tion which  is  followed. 

We  were  shown  one  giri  wivi  came  to  school  full;  de- 
termined not  lo  learn  anything  against  her  religion,  so 
she  put  pieces  of  cotton  inti>  her  ears  when  the  Scripture 
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Reader  came  into  the  room  that  she  might  not  hear  his 
Bible  leison.  He  uw  her  pUn,  and  determtDcd  to  de- 
feat it,  and  laying  donn  his  Bihle  he  took  a  laige  picture 
of  purgatory  from  hia  pucket,  and  began  to  explain  it  to 
the  oHier  children.  PreEeutlj  her  hand  was  put  quietly 
up  and  the  cotton  was  nithdrann  first  from  one  ear, 
then  from  the  other,  nhilst  she  eagerly  asked  questions, 
but  vhen  she  waa  told  that  the  Lord  Jesus  offered  free 
aaltatiou  without  penance  or  purgatory  to  all  nho  would 
believe,  she  called  out  "  That's  not  in  the  Bible,"  The 
Header  told  her  it  nas  in  her  ovn  Douai  version,  nbich 
be  held  in  his  hand.  She  immediately  seized  the  book, 
and  ran  down  the  street  with  it  to  a  neighbonring  chapel, 
nhere  she  found  "  a  Christian  brother,"  as  some  of  the 
monks  call  themselves.  She  thiust  the  book  into  his 
band,  and  asked  him  "  if  it  nas  a  riffhc  Bible."  Seeing 
the  name  of  Dr.  Collen'  upon  the  title  page,  he  replied 


that  it  iras  all  right,  bat  that  it  was  not  a  fit  book  for 
her,  as  she  could  not  understand  it.  "Tbenif  ifstAnx 
I'll  ni>er  darken  a  chapel  door  again,  or  confess  to  priest 
or  man,"  she  exclaimed,  and  she  ran  back  t«  school  md 
asked  for  a  Bible  for  herselt  Of  course,  when  her  fiii 
in  Romanism  was  once  shaken,  she  was  prepared  U 
receive  the  Scripturea,  and  she  soon  became  a  cos- 

Thus  we  see  daily  illustrated  in  these  misKion  sehosli 
in  Irelsnd,  the  truth  of  the  parable  that "  the  kii^om 
of  God  is  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  grouid, 
and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  mJ 
should  spring  and  grow  Qp  be  knoweth  not  how."  iltsj 
of  these  Arabs  of  society  have  thus  been  gathered  intt 
the  family  of  heaven,  and  the  worship  of  the  Tirgin  uJ 
of  the  saints  has  thus  been  exchanged  for  the  bitli  '■i 
Jeeoi  Christ.  a 
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i||HE  battle  of  the  Mtb  has  again  changed 
from  a  skirmish  of  outposts  to  a  combat 
li  for  life  or  death.  From  diusussions  on 
ireation  and  the  Pentateuch,  the  an- 
tiquity of  man,  and  the  unity  of  the  race, 
tbe  scene  of  conflict  has  quickly  shifted 
ia  still  higher  and  holier  ground,  and  the 
embattled  legions  of  faith  and  nnbelief 
struggle  around  the  very  central  citadel  of  tnith  itself. 
It  is  no  longer  the  authority  of  Moses  only  that  is  now 
in  question,  but  that  of  Christ;  not  the  hist«rical  in- 
tegrity of  the  early  annals  of  the  kingdom  of  dod,  hut 
the  very  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  at 
aU.  Once  more  it  is  denied,  and  once  more  are  we 
summoned  to  maintain  that  Jesus  Christ,  t)ie  Son  of 
Qod,  is  come  in  the  tieEh  ;  that  there  has  been  a  divine 
supernatural  intervention  in  the  aOairs  of  men  ;  that 
the  wondrous  life  portrayed  in  the  Gospels  which  has 
created  the  Church  and  new  created  the  world  is  a 
reality  and  not  a  tictiun  or  a  dream. 

In  this  form  the  Church  at  once  and  most  gladly 
accepts  the  contest.  It  is  here  pre-eminently  that  her 
position  is  impregnabie,  and  it  is  here  that  the  last  and 
decisive  battle  of  tlie  truth  must  bv  fought  and  won. 
Triumphant  here,  our  ultimate  and  coiuplete  victory  on 
every  other  field  is  a  question  only  of  time;  defeated 
here,  there  ia  nothing  more  remaining  at  stake  worth 
contending  for.  If  the  life  of  Christ  be  indeed  super- 
natural and  divine,  then  all  that  precedes  and  all  that 
follows  it  in  the  same  train  of  event* — the  preparatory 

*  Tie  Raman  CiUioUc  ucbliialiop  o!  DaUlo. 


dispensations  and  the  subsequent  results 
partake  of  the  same  character  ;  if  simply  hunian  tnl 
natural,  then  all  else  before  and  after,  &om  the  earilesi 
patriarchal  to  the  latest  Christian  times  is  simply  hnmio 
and  natumi  too.  Everything,  then,  alike  in  proCiK 
and  in  so-called  sacred  histoiy,  ndl  resolve  itself  mto  i 
mere  matter  of  human  historical  developoient,  note  o> 
less  pure,  more  or  leas  exalted,  more  or  less  in  a  bo* 
paDth«Btic  sense  divine,  but  still  in  its  essential  nstnre 
human  and  only  human  still.  It  isthusnottheproblim 
broached  by  Colenso,  grare  and  vital  as  that  problem  ii, 
but  that  which  has  been  stated  anew,  and  with  todi 
rare  eloquence  and  literary  skill  fay  Ernest  Kenan,  thit 
constitutes  the  real  question  of  the  day — the  questioD 
of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Christianity  f^r  onr  age,  uA 
for  every  t^e. 

If  we  have  thus  ground  for  gratuUtion  in  the  form  in 
which  the  great  argument  is  now  raised,  and  the  direct 
and  decisive  issue  to  which  it  brings  ua,  we  have  dam 
the  less  in  the  present  aspects  and  progreee  of  tbr 
contest  One  by  one  have  successive  hypotheses  fraawl 
to  explain  the  fact  of  Christianity  as  a  historical  fbt- 
nomena  on  intidel  or  naturalistic  principles  been  tii»l 
and  found  wanting,  and  thus  the  way  has  been  pn^arel 
as  by  a  process  of  eshuistioa  for  a  final  aikd  ibaiihtt 
BolntiMi. 

There  are,  in  truth,  only  three  positions  vtsm^ 
distinct,  which  are  logically  possible,  on  this  idide 
question.  Either  the  life  of  Christ,  as  we  now  ptw^ 
it,  ia  simply  true  or  simply  false,  or  partly  tnc  sol 
partly  false.  It  is  either  a  true  history,  or  a  ipH 
fiction,  or  amixt-ureof  fact  andfatde,  of  radBfevdij' 
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legendary  romance.  The  first  is  the  position  of  the 
Christian  believer ;  the  second,  practically  at  least,  of 
the  old  infidel  school ;  the  last,  of  modem  rationalism 
and  philosophic  unbelief.  Of  these,  the  second  may  be 
said  to  be  now  unanimously  and  on  all  hands  rejected. 
Denounced  by  the  Christian  believer  as  an  impious 
calumny,  it  is  equally  repudiated  by  the  modem  critical 
school  as  a  historical  impossibility.  Whatever  the  life 
of  Christ  may  be  finally  held  to  be,  most  certainly  at 
}east,  by  the  mature  and  deliberate  judgment  of  all 
reasonable  men,  friends  and  foes  alike,  it  is  not  the 
work  of  mere  imposture  and  dishonest  fiction.  It  is 
fundamentally,  at  least,  a  real  history— a  histoiy,  too, 
the  most  wonderful  and  momentous  in  all  the  annals  of 
time,  whether  that  history  has  descended  to  us  in  a 
pure  and  unmixed,  or  in  a  corrapted  and  legendary 
form.  The  question  is  thus  greatly  simplified,  and  the 
ground  of  contest  narrowed. 

One  of  the  only  three  possible  hypotheses  is  now 
finally  exploded  and  put  out  of  court  The  older  and 
coaxser  infidelity  is  dead.  The  spirit  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Tom  Paine  is  vanished.  That  eold,  mocking  devil — 
that  careless,  sneering  Mephistopheles  of  unbelief —that 
mean,  shallow -hearted  philosophy  which  could  believe 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  an  impostor,  and  his  nuirtyr- 
followers  charlatans  and  knaves,  has  been  exorcised  and 
ii  gone  from  the  world,  we  trust,  for  ever.  Men  are 
too  serious  at  least  for  mere  sneering  now.  They  may 
or  they  may  not  accept  the  gospel  history  as  we  now 
possess  it  as  tme.  They  may  believe  or  they  may  not 
believe,  or  they  may  h<Ut  and  hesitate  between  faith 
and  unbelief.  They  may  cling  to  Christianity  as  for 
their  life,  or  they  may  stand  aloof  or  turn  away  from  it, 
whether  with  utter  recoil,  or  with  a  lingering  wistfulness 
as  loth  to  part  with  that  bright  vision  for  ever ;  but  at 
least  they  deal  with  the  subject  for  the  most  part 
seriously,  and  are  in  no  mood  to  play  and  trifie  with  a 
subject,  to  them  as  to  us,  so  awful,  or  to  dismiss  it  with 
a  coarse  jest  or  a  glittering  bon  mot.  And  as  the  spirit 
of  this  school  is  obsolete,  ite  fundamental  position  is  a 
proved  and  admitted  absurdity.  The  world  has  fairly 
found  it  out  at  last  We  all  instinctively  feel  that  it 
can  do  nothing  for  us  either  intellectually  or  morally — 
nothing  to  aid  the  struggling  reason,  or  help  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  witli  which  all  alike  must  wrestle. 
It  raises  difficulties,  but  it  removes  none.  It  explains 
nothing,  but  only  scouts  and  ridicules  that  whereby 
alone  the  enigma  of  life  and  of  human*  history  can  be 
explained.  It  leaves  the  entire  fstbric  of  modem  history 
intact,  and  seeks  to  render  its  annals  credible  by  simply 
ignoring  that  one  fact  wliich  dominates  its  whole  course, 
and  forms  the  main  factor  of  its  life  from  first  to  last 
Verily,  of  all  unhistorical  and  irrational  hypotheses,  the 
simple  rejection  of  the  gospel  history  is  the  most  un- 
liistorical  and  irr«^:onal.  If  there  were  no  Christ,  or  if 
the  Christ  that  was  had  not  something  at  least  of  that 
moral  grandeur  and  power  which  our  Gk)spels  ascribe  to 
him,  and  which  has  made  his  image  live  within  the 


heart  of  humanity  ever  since,  what  account  shall  we 
give,  in  the  light  either  of  histoiy  or  of  common  sense, 
of  Christendom?  This  monstrous  hypothesis,  then, 
may  be  now  wholly  eliminated  from  the  problem  be- 
fore us. 

There  remain  two  and  only  two  possible  solutions  to 
choose  fi^m.  Either  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  trae, 
or  the  Christ  of  Strauss  or  of  Renan.  Jesus  did  live, 
and  lived  a  great,  glorious,  and  wonderfrd  life.  The 
only  question  is  what  exactly  that  life  was— whether 
that  related  by  the  four  evangelists  or  something  dif- 
ferent From  that  life  the  Church,  Christianity,  our 
whole  modem  civilization,  sprang,  but  how  it  sprang, 
how  that  mighty  tree  grew  from  that  mysterious  mustard 
seed,  is  the  point  still  in  debate.  For  the  answer  to 
both  questions  the  Church  points  to  the  Qospels.  In 
them  she  maintains  is  to  be  found  the  adequate  and 
the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  of  histoiy. 
Admit  the  wondrous  life  they  related  to  be  tme,  and 
tme  as  they  related  it,  and  all  that  has  followed  since 
becomes  dear,  consistent,  intelligible.  A  divine  Chris- 
tianity naturally  and  fitly  springs  from  a  divine  Christ, 
a  new  creation  of  humanity  and  of  the  world  ttom  a 
tme  creative  act  and  manifestation  of  Qod.  A  new 
stream  of  life,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  gushes  up 
fora  a  new  springhead  of  life.  The  world  since  Christ 
has  become  other  in  its  inmost,  deepest  being  than  it 
was  before,  because  a  power  unknown  before  has  entered 
into  its  life.  There  is  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  in 
short,  a  kingdom  radiant  still  with  celestial  light  and 
instinct  with  vivifying,  transforming  power,  because 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  kingdom  of  God  came 
with  power.  All  is  thus  abundantly  plain  and  simple. 
The  history  reads  straight  on  and  most  luminously. 
There  is  nothing  that  needs  to  be  explained ;  the  whole 
phenomenon,  as  it  stands  before  us  on  the  grand  canvas 
of  history,  explains  itself.  Part  fits  into  part,  and  all, 
from  first  to  last,  from  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  to  the 
conversion  of  to-day,  stands  in  such  a  perfect  harmony 
that  it  seems  as  if  either  all  must  be  tme  or  none. 
Apostolic  faith,  evangelistic  zeal  and  love,  martyr 
constancy,  glorified  lives,  victorious  death,  the  new  life 
of  nations,  and  renovation  and  purification  of  all  tme 
human  relations,  the  fresh  exuberance  of  benignant 
virtues  and  graces  till  then  unknown;  the  resistless 
march  of  the  new  faith  from  victoiy  to  victory,  from  the 
cross  of  Golgotha  to  the  capitol  of  Rome,  and  then 
onward  through  all  the  ages  until  now;  the  undying 
life  of  the  Church  and  its  ever-fresh  renovation  amid  all 
else,  which  in  succession  fades  away  and  dies;  the  fresh 
vigour  infused  into  the  frame  even  of  the  old  and  de- 
crepit world;  above  all  that  sacred  image  of  unearthly 
grandeur  and  beauty  which  a  few  simple  annalists  first 
gave  to  the  world,  but  which,  when  once  given,  could 
never  be  forgotten,  but  has  lived  ever  since  in  the  heart 
of  the  race,  the  unapproachcd  ideal  of  every  highest 
thought  and  noblest  aspiration— all  this,  indeed,  is 
exceeding  wonderful  and  strange,  yet  still  quite  con- 
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ceivable  when  traced  back  to  so  wonderful  and  divine  a 
source :  but  otherwise  it  is  a  hopeless  contradiction  and 


enigma. 


To  this  conclusion  the  modern  schodls  of  unbelief 
demur.  Accepting  the  historical  phenomenon  sub- 
stantiallj  as  we  have  stated  it,  they  r^ect  .fche  con- 
clusion which  we  have  drawn  t'om  it.  They  >ean  ex- 
plain satisfactorily,  they  maintain,  all  the  /acts  of  the 
case  without  the  admission  of  a  superhuman  Chiust,  or 
any  superhuman  intervention  whatever  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  .Tesus  may  have  been  a  mere  man,  and  liyed  a 
mere  human,  however  pure  and  jioble  life,  and  all  that 
has  sinc«  followed  have  fallen  out  precisely  as  it  has 
done.  ^*  The  moet  beautiful  thing  in  the  world/'  to  use 
Renan^s  words— the  gospel  lustory  itself  and  the  divine 
life  which  it  enshrines,  and  which  has  left  its  long  track 
of  £^ory  through  the  whole  course  of  succeeding  time,  ^ 
''may  have  proceeded  from  an  obscure  and  purely 
popular  elaboration" — from  a  few  simple  incidents  of 
real  human  hfe,  embalmed  by  affection  and  magnified 
and  glorified  by  a  creative  imaginatiou.  Is  this^  then, 
indeed  so  i  Can  the  disciples  c^  Tubingen  jcally  make 
their  case  out  ?  Does  Christianity,  simply  as  a  histor- 
ical phenomenon,  admit  of  .the  ejEplanation  they 
propose  ?  Tills  is  the  question  before  us—the  one 
surviving  question  between  faith  and  unbelief  from  the 
long  and  chec^uered  conflict. of  ages.  In  the  mythical 
hypotliesis,  whether  in  its  origind  integrity  or  as  modi- 
tied  and  adapted  to  meet  .the  exigencies  of  more  xecent 
investigation,  unbelief  is  playing  its  last  stake— fight- 
ing its  last  battle.  Let  it  be  worsted  here,  and  its 
defeat  in  the  historical  ground  at  least  is  complete  and 
final,  and  nothing  logically  remains  for  it  but  an  absolute 
acceptance  of  the  only  other  possible  alternative— the 
historical  truth  of  the  written  Qospels,  and  of  the  divine 
human  life  which  they  enshrine. 

Wc  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  subsequent  lectures 
how  it  fares  with  this  theory  when  submitted  .to  the 
ordeal  of  strict  historical  investigation.  I  sliall  be  able, 
I  trust,  to  shuwtfchat  imposing,  and,  to  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  attractive  as  it  may  appear  as  a  mere  piece  of 
ingenious  historical  construction,  it  at  once  collapses 
nnd  falls  to  pieces  when  broufjit  in  contact  with  -the 
actual  and  inexorable  facts  of  the  case.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  hypothesis  our  e)cisting  Gospels  must 
be  carried  down  to  the  second  century ;  but  then,  when 
questioned,  they  positively  refuse  to  be  carried  down 
there.  They  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  every 
historical  principle,  be  torn  out  of  the  first  Christian 
age ;  they  cannot  be  forced  into  the  second.  Whatever 
difiiculties  may  attend  their  criticism  as  authentic  relics 
of  the  apostolic  period,  these  difficulties  vanish  into 
insignificance  in  face  of  the  utter  confusion  and  per- 
plexity attendant  on  any  other  supposition.  Constrained 
accordingly  by  these  considerations,  the  latest  and  mos^ 
popular  expounder  of  the  legendary  hypothesis  aban- 
dons this  position  as  hopeless,  and,  while  accepting  sub- 
stantially the  received  date  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  shifts 


the  composition  of  the  other  three  from  the  second 
century  back  again  to  a  period  far  within  the  first  Bat 
in  thus  escaping  from  o.ne  difficulty  b#  runs  straight  in 
the  face  of  another — 
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While  the  mythical  theory  will  not  fit  the  historical 
date,  the  historical  date  will  not  fit  the  mythical  theory. 
So  you  can  save  the  one  only  by  the  Mciifice  of  the 
other.  Strauss  does  this  in  one  way,  Beum  in  the  other. 
The  older  and  warier  writer  saves  the  ^theory  by  doing 
violence  to  the  historical  facts.  The  later  and  more 
impulsive  accepts  the  facts  to  tho  deatructioo  of  the 
theory.  Such  is  the  inevitable  dilemma  of  imbelief ;  you 
may  take  your  choice  between  history  and  theory,  bat 
you  cannot  at  the  «ame  time  do  equal  homage  to  both ; 
the  inexorable  condition  of  the  problem. forbids  it. 

In  this  way  I  cannot  help  jttt^u^hipg  much  more  iu- 
p<)rtance  to  the  Vi€  de  Jcfiu,  and  the  fre^  dtscussSon 
of  the  great  ailment  to  which  it  h^  given  rise  thaa 
many  of  the  friends  of  truth  may  be  disposed  to  do.  As 
a  mere  recast  and  popular  .rendering  of  a. theory  already 
verging  to  decay,  the  book  of  Beaan  is  no  doubt  of  com- 
paratively alight  importance ;  but  |ls  a  jirirtual  surrender 
of  .the  fundamental  principle  of  that  theory  by  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  .vaunted  disciples,  .its  importance 
can  scarcely  be  overstated.  It  is  the  clear  pronounce- 
ment of  cultured  and  philosophic  unbelief  againat  the 
cardinal  position  on  which  cultured  and  philosophic  un- 
belief had  finally  taken  its  stand.  It  is  the  very  bnoch 
by  which  it  was  sustained  suicidally  cut  by  its  own  hand. 
'^  On  the  whole/'  says  he, ''  I  admit  as  authentic  the 
/our  canonical  Gospels;  all,  in  my  opinion,  date  from  the 
first  century,  and  the  authors  are,  generally  speaking 
those  to  whom  they  are  attributed."  The  admission 
is  all  the  more  important  as  it  evidently  was  not  the 
author's  original  position.  lie  had  started  apparently, 
like  the  other  disciples  of  the  legendary  hypothesis, 
with  a  prepossession  in  fjpivour  of  the  late  date,  and  con- 
sequent utterly  unhistocical  character  of  the  Gospels, 
but  further  refiection  and  inquiry  amid  the  actual  scenes 
of  the  history  itself  irresistibly  forced  upon  him  anotiicr 
conclusion.  That  which  might  be  read  as  mere  second 
century  romance  in  the  salons  of  Paris  oould  no  longer 
be  so  read  on  the  brow  of  Olivet,  or  amid  the  shadows 
of  Gethsemane.  With  the  sight  of  the  sacred  soil,  the 
unchanged  though  marred  and  dishonoured  face  of 
the  land,  couseciated  by  the  footsteps  of  God,  the  mist 
of  theory  passed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  vivid  life-lilse 
reality  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  out  before  him  like 
a  revelation :  ''  I  have  traversed  in  all  directions  the 
country  of  the  Gospels,  I  have  visited  Jerusaleto. 
Hebron,  and  Samaria.  Scarcely  any  important  locality 
of  the  history  of  Jesus  has  escaped  me.  All  this  histor, 
Avhich  at  a  distance  seems  to  float  in  the  clouds  of  m 
unreal  world,  thus  took  a  form,  and  a  solidity  wbidi 
astonished  me.  The  striking  agreement  of  the  £3urtscr 
the  places,  the  marvellous  harmony  of  the  Gospel  'Mt 
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with  the  Gountij  whidi  served  it  as  a  framework,  was 
like  a  revelation  to  me.  I  had  before  my  eyes  a  fifth 
Gospel  torn  but  still  legible,  and  henceforth  through  the 
recitals  of  i\Iatthcw  and  Mark,  in  place  of  an  abstract 
being,  whose  existence  might  have  been  doubted,  I  saw 
living  and  moving  an  admirable  human  figure:" 

At  this  pMnt,  indeed,  Renan  stops.    Having  made 
this  concession,  or  rather  this  confession^  of  his  own 
historic  belief,  he  proceeds  for  the  most  part  as  if  it  had 
never  been  made.    Having  surrendered  the  fundamental 
position  on  which  the  whole  legendary  hypothesis  rests, 
he  goes  on  to  expoiwd  that  hypothesis  and  adapt  it  to 
present  exigencies,  just  as  though  it  remained  intact. 
He  removes  tlie  keystone  of  the  arch,  but  the  aiiy  struc- 
ture still  stands.    The  historic  data  are  totally  changed, 
but  the  results  continue  still  the  same.    Strauss  could 
regard  our  Gospels  as  legendary,  because  of  late  com* 
pilation  and  therefore  unauthentic ;  Kenan  holds  them 
to  be  both  early  and  authentic,  and  yet  l^ndary. 
Indeeil,  while  examining  and  testing  his  materials  he 
docs  homage  so  far  to  the  facts  of  history,  in  handling 
and  using  them  he  proceeds  on  a  method  wholly  arb^ 
trniy.     Now  he  reads  the  Gospel  narrative  as  h'teral 
history ;  now  as  ¥rild  romance— just  as  suits  his  pur- 
X>06&.    In  one  evangelist  the  discourses  are  undoubtedly 
genuine,  but  the  narratives  of  fact  apocryphal ;  in  another 
tliD  facts  are  mainly  true-,  but  t)ie  discourses  fabulous, 
not  that  in  either  case  there  is  anytlung  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  historian,  to  suggest  or  even  to  per- 
mit, such  ft  discrimination,  but  because  to  meet  the 
exigencies-  of  Iiis  theory  it  ought  to  he  so.    Judged  by 
every  test  even  of  fakr  intenial  criticisin,  it  is  the  same 
Mathew  who  records  the  vivid  words  of  Jesus,  and 
depicts  with  an  ahuost  photographic  distinctness  the 
ycenes  amid  which  he  lived  and  moved,  who  relates  also 
the  daily  uicidents  of  his  histoiy;  and  yet  the  one,  ae^ 
cording  to  this  author,  is  a  jiicture  even  marvellous  for 
its  trutliful  fidielity  from  the  life,  and  the  other  a  tissue 
«if  fiction.    It  is  the  same  John  who  repeats  to  us  the 
words  of  the  upper  chamber,  and  who  introduces  us  to 
the  £amily  of  Bethany,  but  in  the  one  case  he  is  the 
nuinu£EKturer  of  imaginary  discourses,  in  the  other  the 
historian  of  saercd  and  indelible  memories.    The  same 
trritcrs,  in  short,  are  in  the  sanie  book,  and  even  often 
ivitliin  the  limits  of  a  few  lines  tho  most  exact  of  an- 
nalists and  the  wildest  of  rouuincers,  and  yet  the  history 
and  the  romance  are  so  identical  in  style  and  manner 
aiul  so  inextricably  interwoven  tlirough  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  the  narrative,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
tlie  c*uc  from  tlio  other. 

Such  is  literally,  and  witho\it  exaggeration,  the  posi- 
tion of  Kenan.  He  recognises  in  the  Gospels  genepaUyi 
a  vivid  stamp  of  originality  and  tnith,  which  flashed  j 
o\it  before  him  on  the  spot  where  their  tme  character 
i^ight  best  l>e  judged  like  a  revelation  ;  but  tliat  ori;;in- 
'^ity  and  truthfulness  extend  only  so  far  as  he  chooses, 
Or  rM^eTSo/arns  the  foregone  conclusion  which  domi- 
^^tes  his  thoughts  niJl  lionnit     But  u/jj'Jo  the  incon- 


sistencies and  contradictions  of  this  author  are  his  own, 
the  great  tmth  to  which  he  unwillingly  bears  witness 
are  for  us  and  for  all  men.  Though  the  gossamer  crea- 
tion of  his  constructive  fancy  shall  dissolve  again  into 
airy  nothing,  the  concession  extorted  from  him  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  evidence  will  no^  soon  Ite  forgotten 
by  Christians.  The  fifth  Gospel,  which  he  fo\md  in 
Judea,  and  laid  open  to  all  the  world,  cannot  be  closed 
or  buried  out  of  sight  again.  Meanwhile,  perhaps,  the 
heaviest  -  blow  which  the  school  of  iStrauss  has  of  late 
years  received  in  the  historical  field  is  that  which  has 
been  dealt  by  Renan.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  new 
legendary  Christianity  were  destined  to  die  like  an  old 
Roman  by  its  own  hand. 

Let  me  again  remind  you  that  the  theory  which 
thus  gives  way  in  our  hands— which  cannot  endure  the 
rough  handling  even  of  its  own  friends,  is  now. the  only 
alternative  to  the  simple  acceptance  of  Christianity  as 
true.  Either  the  gospel  history  as  we  now  possess  it,  with 
its  pervading  supornaturalism,  with  all  the  mysterious 
halo^  of  superhuman  greatness  and  miraculous  power 
surrounding  its  central  figure  is  true  ;  or  it  must  have 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  Strauss  has  imagined,, 
but  has  so  conspicuously  failed  to  reconcile  with  the- 
historical  conditions  of  the  case.  We  are  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  Christ  of  the  evangelists  and  the 
Christ  of  Strauss  (for  the  Christ  of  Voltaire  and  of  Paine 
is  long  since  dead),  and  if  the  latter  prove  only  a  spectral 
illusion  and  vanish  into  thin  air,  tlie  grand  and  sacred 
form  of  the  other,  which  the  Churdiof  God  throughout 
all  the  world  has  for  eighteen  hundred  years  confessed, 
and  adored,  must  henceforth  occupy  the  ground  alone. 

Meanwhile,  the  positive  evidence  for  the  tnith  of  the 
gospel,  historical,  moral,  and  experimental,  remains  as 
valid  and  as  striing  as  ever.  AVhile  false  solutions  of 
the  great  problem  of  Clunstianity  are  breaking  down, 
those  visible  and  patent  signatures  of  the  divine  power 
and  presence  wliich  ]K)int  to  the  true  solution  shine  out 
in  undinmied  lustre  before  onr  eyes.  The  simple  narrar 
tive  of  the  actual  facts  as  they  are  writ  large  on  the  page 
of  history  is  after  all  the  best  proof  of  the  divine  hand 
that  was  at  work  in  tliem  throughout.  Foreshadowed 
by  ancient  oraclej  and  mystic  type  and  symbol,  at  once 
the  bright  expectation  of  Jewish  saints,  and  the  dim. 
dream  of  yearning  hearts  in  other  an<l  unenlightened 
latuls,  there  appeared  at  last  in  the  fuluoss  of  time  a 
glorious  spiritual  deliverer  and  King,  who,  while  im- 
measurably transcending^,  met  and  fulfilled  them  both, 
lie  lived  a  life  such  as  the  world  has  never  since  been 
able  to  forget,  and  died  a  death  which  in  its  power  and 
effect  has  proved  mightier  than  all  the  lives  ever  lived 
on  the  eartli.  iKjfore.  Ho  spake  as  never  man  sjjake  - 
in  words  l;y  the  a'lniission  even  of  an  adversary., "  ^.^ 
once  mild  and  terril)le,  alld"^s*5SBC\\^s!,^^\s\x^^>^^.^^ 
and  spleuiowT  vf\\\Vk\\,  rvs  \\.  \sct^,  ^^\YVj>s\TJt^'Oyxi^^ 
detaches  and  i\\v>\.\v^v\\9\\fc9.  ^vv.tvv  ^"^^  ^'^^•'^^^\  .  >^^^ 
did  not  reaW^j  nvoyVl  \vi\tr^\c^  V^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^  ^^Vxx 
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pressed,  at  least  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  a  conviction 
of  his  superhuman  power  and  greatness  stronger  than 
death  itsell  They  believed  that  by  his  touch  and  by  his 
word  he  had  healed  the  sick,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  hushed  the  tempests  of  the  sea,  raised  the  dead, 
and  at  last  himself  burst  the  fetters  of  the  tomb  and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  triumph  before  their  eyes,  and 
while  this  belief  was  strong  enough  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to,  and  mould  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  they 
were  ready  at  any  moment  to  seal  its  sincerity  with  their 
blood. 

Of  this  wondrous  life  and  death  we  have  four  separate 
and  more  or  less  independent  accounts  from  the  hands 
professedly  of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses,  which, 
while  stamped  with  the  clearest  signatures  of  authenti- 
city, seem  by  the  very  character  of  their  subject-matter 
irresistibly  to  prove  their  own  truth.  While  differing  in 
style  and  manner,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  minute 
delineation  and  grouping,  the  representation  of  the  won- 
drous i^erson  and  history  which  fonn  their  common 
subject  is  yet  so  manifestly  one,  and  marked  by  such  a 
perfect  harmony,  freshness,  and  life-like  reality  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  fiction.  An  unmistakeable  indi- 
viduality stamps  the  whole  picture  and  pervades  its  every 
line  and  shade.  All  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, whether  of  words  or  deeds,  leading  events  or 
subordinate  circumstances,  ordinary  human  experiences 
or  miraculous  transactions,  are  in  such  absolute  keeping, 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  great  central  figure 
to  whom  they  seem  as  of  right  to  belong,  as  to  form 
together  a  unique  and  indivisible  whole,  insomuch  that 
it  must  be  tnie  absolutely  and  altogether  or  not  at  all. 
The  canvas  lives  and  speaks,  and,  homely  as  are  its 
materiab  and  rude  the  bands  that  covered  it,  a  sacred 
and  divine  glory  is  diffused  over  it,  which  arrests  all  eyes 
and  moves  all  hearts,  and  which  has  caused  the  match- 
less image  which  it  reveals  to  sink  into  the  heart  of 
hdmanity  and  live  there  for  ever.  Verily,  if  the  life  of 
Christ  is  not  divine,  the  Gospels  are.  If  they  are  not 
the  faithful  and  exact  delineation  of  a  supernatural  life, 
they  are  the  embodiment  of  a  grand  and  unearthly 
thought,  which,  in  the  whole  circiuustances  of  the  case, 
must  be  regarded  as  scarcely  less  supernatural.  An  in- 
carnate God  is  ushered  on  the  stage,  and  made  to  speak 
and  act  before  us,  and  mingle  familiarly,  with  the  com- 
mon incidents  and  scenes  of  life,  and  gradually  to  un- 
fold and  reveal  himself  to  our  eyes,  not  by  laboured 
description  or  theatrical  displays,  but  by  the  simple 
annals  of  everyday  words  and  deeds,  and  he  sustains  the 
character.  He  bears  and  demeans  himself  like  a  God. 
Everything,  from  his  first  recorded  words  in  the  temple 
to  his  last  cry  on  the  cross,  is  in  perfect  keeping  alike 
with  the  character  and  with  itsell  2^ot  a  word  escapes 
his  lips,  not  a  look,  or  step,  or  lightest  trait  ever  betrays 
itself  that  is  unworthy  of  one  who,  being  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son, should  yet  walk  this  earth  in  human  form.  A 
divine  majesty  sits  upon  his  brow;  an  indescribable 


sacredness  surrounds  his  person,  such  as  belongs  to  no 
other  picture  drawn  by  mortal  hands. 

It  is  not  Christians  alone  who  feel  this.  Even  the  world 
and  the  world's  own  prophets  have  more  or  less  con- 
ciously  felt  and  owned  it  How  tenderly  do  they  touch 
—if,  indeed,  they  have  any  spark  of  pure  and  noble  feel- 
ing in  them  at  all— the  adorable  person  of  the  Lord, 
however  roughly  and  recklessly  they  may  handle  in  other 
respects  the-  inspired  records  of  his  life.  They  have  do 
heart  either  for  cold  logic  or  bitter  scorn  when  they 
approach  the  sacred  haunts  of  Bethany  and  of  Calvaiy. 
They  may  reject  his  miracles,  they  may  cavil  at  the 
alleged  contradictions  of  his  biographers,  but  they  can- 
not but  revere  and  love  himself!  Prejudice  is  disarmed, 
and  the  sharp  pen  drops  from  the  relentless  critic's  hand 
as  he  meets  the  eye  of  Him  who  looks  upon  us  with  sudi 
benignant  majesty  from  every  page.  Thus  the  Galilean 
holds  the  world  in  awe,  though  as  yet  he  has  not  fiilly 
conquered.  How  has  this  transcendent  image  lived  amid 
all  changes  of  time  and  circumstances  in  the  memoiy  of 
mankind,  drawn  to  itself  all  pure,  and  high,  and  noble, 
and  tender  thoughts,  and  proved  the  germ  of  whatever 
has  been  true  and  strong  and  holy  in  the  life  alike  of 
individuals  and  of  nations.  How  has  it  kept  itself  apart 
from  every  other  personal  or  historic  reminiscence— 
towered  in  unapproachable  majesty  above  every  other 
ideal,  dwelt  apart,  as  in  a  most  holy  sanctuary,  alone ! 
How  irresistibly  docs  it  impress  itself  upon  us  something 
essentially  and  specifically  different  from  anything  else 
ever  known  or  conceived  of  on  earth — the  true  holy  of 
holies  of  humanity  and  of  all  history,  to  which  we  in- 
stinctively turn  in  all  times  of  deepest  thoughtfulncss, 
or  sorrow,  or  doubt,  or  fear,  as  the  very  centre  of  rest  and 
peace.  And  yet,  all  this  we  are  asked  to  believe  is  the 
creation  of  one  or  two  Jewish  peasants,  or  of  some  anony- 
mous compilers  of  floating  legends  writing  no  one  knowi 
when  or  where. 

Nor  does  the  miracle  end  here.  The  life  of  Christ, 
whether  real  or  unreal,  is  no  mere  vision  or  sacred  sou- 
venir of  the  past  Though  dead  he  still  lives.  Like 
Samson  of  old,  while  in  his  life  he  struggled  apparent]; 
in  vain  with  enemies  too  strong  for  him,  in  his  death  he 
shook  the  very  pillars  of  the  world,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  new  epoch— a  new  form  and  order  of  tlungs 
which  continues  to  this  hour.  His  very  name,  and  words, 
and  memoiy,  with  the  strange  power  that  attended  them, 
breathed  new  life  into  the  unions,  and  fresh-moulded 
humanity.  Souls  sunk  in  slumber  and  hopeless  apathy 
awoke  at  his  bidding,  and  the  dry  bones  of  the  world 
arose.  Thousands  everywhere  recognised  in  his  words 
the  very  voice  of  God,  and  found  in  them  the  key  of 
life's  mystery,  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  heaven.  Tbos, 
if  the  first  evidence  of  Christianity  is  Christ,  the  second 
is  Christendom.  '^Si  vis  monumentum  circumspice." 
Our  whole  modem  life,  and  all  that  is  purest,  noblest, 
and  best,  alike  in  what  man  is  and  in  what  he  aspires 
to  be,  reposes  on  the  foundation  of  this  wondrous  life 
and  death.    We  are  what  we  are  so  iiu  as  there  is  aoj* 
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thing  good  and  blessed  in  life  at  ^,  mainly  becaase 
Christ  lived,  or  because  a  few  rude  unlettered  peasants 
dreamed  that  he  had.  In  fine,  in  the  cleansed  and  healed 
lives  of  thousands,  in  the  cboiceat  fruits  of  our  civilization 
and  higher  culture,  io  theMrest  virtues  and  noblest  deeds 
nhjch  bless  and  dignify  humanity  in  our  universities,  and 

srhool",  "-"i  InR™.*".^  tM/X  agyluius  ftjr  Ibe  Delpless 

and  forbrn,  andaUtheotherformsand  sgenciesofOod< 
like  mercy,  in  the  very  iJeas  of  humility  and  self-sacri- 
fice, and  inviolable  truth  and  sacred  lore,  ia  the  ever- 
enduring,  ever-renewed  life  of  the  Church,  while- all 
things  elaeyield  to  the  inevitahle  law  of  death  and  change, 
in  the  gracious  teara  of  penitents  in  the  shining  lives  of 
saints— in  all  this,  and  in  much  more  which  time  would 
fail  me  to  tell,  hut  vihich  we  all  see  before  our  eyes  day 
hy  day,  vea,  in  the  very  light,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  which  shines  around  its,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  life  we  daily  breathe— behold  the  present  evidence  of 
the  unchanging  poiveiandgodheadof  himnho  died  and 
rose  again  and  liveth  for  evermore.  This  is  the  true 
miracle' of  miracles— that  beside  which  all  other  miracles 
seem  common,  and  faU  naturally  into  their  proper  place, 
as  the  beiitting  and  inevitable  accidents  of  an  economy 
from  first  to  last  supernatural  and  divine.  The  one 
grand  miracle  of  Christianity  began  with  the  birth  of 
Bethlehem,  and  continues  to  this  hour,  and  belongs  to 
not  of  one  age  or  country  only,  hat  of  all.  Christ  came 
into  the  world  in  the  fulness  oF  love,  and  he  has  been  in 
it  ever  since,  and  he  is  in  it  still.  Surely  in  all  this  we 
have  not  the  result  of  a  clever  fiction,  or  a  collection  of 


legendary  tales,  iiut  the  very  handiwork  and  footprints 
ofOod. 

Finally,  and  to  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words.  The  fint 
vjdence  of  Christianity  is  Christ — the  glory  that  shines 
a  thefaceof  the  incarnate  Qod  as  reflected  on  the  gospel 
psgo.  The  second  is  Christendom— the  divine  and 
supernatural  result  of  the  divine  supernatural  history. 
The  third  is  the  Bible,  resplendent  on  evety  page  with 
the  light  of  inspiration.  The  fourth  is  the  Church — 
the  ever  living,  everfresh,BndyoQiig,  and  buoyant  body, 
of  the  evei-iiving,  ever  reigning  Head ;  and  the  last  is 
the  soul,  witnessing  from  its  inmost  depths  to  the  tmtii 
of  that  gospel  whose  every  cry  it  answers,  whose  every 
wound  it  heals,  whose  every  highest  aspiration  it  meets 
aud  satisfies— that  true  Cutimonimn  animce  naturalibut 
ChristiajKE,  of  which  TertuUian  so  grandly  spoke  of  old. 
~  et  us  see  to  it  that  we  all  possess  at  least  this  last 

ridence— this  witness  in  ourselves  which  nothing  can 
countervail  or  shake — that  clear  sight  and  full  persua- 
of  the  truth  which  is  ever  given  to  them  who  in 
real  earnest  cry  and  wait  for  the  light  Then,  as  the 
divine  work  within  us  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
divine  economy  above  and  around  us,  we  shall  not  only 
believe  bnt  know  the  tnith,  and  be  enabled  amid  all  the 
conflicts  of  opinion  and  failings  of  men's  hearts,  with 
calm,  resolute  voice,  to  echo  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
"  We  know  that  the  SonofGod  has  come,  and  has  given 
us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  him  thatisljue, 
and  we  are  in  him  that  is 'true,  even  In  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.    This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life." 


KATIE   WALKEB. 

{Cendudti  frmi  pa^  iT2.) 


loR  some  days  I  did  not  visit  the  Walkers 
I.  It  was  necessary  to  be  circum- 
spect, for  if  it  bad  got  bruited  abroad 
that  I  was  pcying  religious  visits,  an 
immediate  fcfo  would  liavc  been  inter- 
^  )iDsed  by  the  priesl.  I  therefore  limited 
myself  to  sending  Katie  nourishing 
things,  aud  such  medicines  as  I  thought 
might  be  useful;  and  it  was  wonderful  how  effectual  they 
seemed  !o  be.  Many  of  her  most  distressing  symptoms 
were  removed.  The  pain  in  ber  side  disappeared,  her 
breathing  was  touch  relieved,  and  sleep  was  restored — 
she  became  quite  cheerful,  and  it  was  evident  the  hope 
of  recovery  took  full  possession  of  her  mind  ;  yet,  1  bless 
God,  without  diminishing  her  desire  for  divine  teaching. 
I  now  changed  the  Oospel  of  Luke  for  that  of  John, 
Katie  surrendered  the  little  book  with  much  reluctaiice, 
saying  that  "poor  Tom  was  so  fond  of  it."  I  promised 
to  keep  it  safely  for  her,  hut  told  her  that  '■'  the  portion" 
1  gave  her  now  would  be  better  for  her. 

"  In  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke,"  said  I,  "you  have  had 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  life,  death,  and  works.  latbat 
bj  8t  John  you  will  find  many  coDTenationt  with  lua 


disciples,  that  will  show  you  more  of  his  heart  towards 
poor  sinners,  more  of  his  mind,  more  of  his  tender 
feelings,  and  will,  I  hope,  fill  you  with  joy  and  peace  in 
believing!" 

Some  days  afterwards  I  was  pleased  and  surprised  by 
a  visit  at  my  own  house  from  Katie,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  particularly  mild  October  day,  had  widked  the 
short  distance.  She  seemed  a  little  fatigneil,  and  when  1 
made  her  sit  down,  her  eyes  wandered  round  the  room, 
evidently  in  search  of  some  object  she  expected  to  se& 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Katie  I "  I  aoked. 

"  Jcanie  told  nie  there  were  the  most  beautiful  little 
birds  and  Uttle  fishes  here ;  I  thought  maybe  I  would 
die  before  I  saw  them."  Jeanie  was  a  younger  sister, 
who  frequently  came  up  to  me  to  leam  needlework  and 
repeat  some  little  hymns. 

I  told  her  she  should  see  them,  and  carried  in  a  large 
cage  in  which  nine  tiny  Australian  birds  lived  harmoni- 
ously together ;  one  was  orange,  one  blue,  some  speckled, 
one  with  a  forked  tail  eight  inches  in  length,  while  the 
body  was  so  small  it  miglit  have  passed  through  a  small 
ring.  Katie's  colour  rose,  aud  her  eye  beamed  with 
delight,  while  in  the  words  of  tbe  Queen  of  Shebo, 
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yihkh,  nevertheless,  sheliad  never  reodj  she  exclaimed) 
"  The  half  was  not  told  uic  1 "  and  with  the  *'  aat  of 
piety,-'  spontaneous  with  every  Roman  Catholic^  sho 
crossed  herself  and  murmured  the  accompanying  words 
of  benediction. 

I  then  showed  her  the  gold  And  silver  fishes,  ttrltli 
whichshe  was  equally  charmed :  then  her  countenance  be- 
came changed  and  lueditative,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Katie  1 "  I  asked.  "  I'm 
thinking  how  happy  you  are,  ma'am,  that  has  such 
beautiful  things  to  be  gazing  at  every  hour  in  the  day ! 
How  good  God  is,  to  make  such  beautiful  things ! " 

"  God  is  indeed  the  maker  of  all  good  things,  and  has 
made  his  works  most  beautiful.  But  do  you  recollect 
the  words  of  Jesus,  *  Yi  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.' " 

"  These  are  prettier  than  sparrows." 

"  Yes,  dear,  they  are  prettier  than  sparrows,  but  it 
is  as  easy  to  God  to  make  a  gold-coloured  feather  as  a 
brown  one." 

**  I  suppose  so,  ma'am,  but — '* 

*'  But  you  cannot  believe  it  so." 

"  Well,  it  is  hard  to  think  it,  ma'am." 

*'  My  dear,  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  rightly  about 
God  in  anything  ;  but  if  we  read  the  word  of  God  prayer- 
fully and  humbly,  he  will  give -us  right  thonghts  on  all 
things." 

"  Blessed  be  his  holy  name,  I  pray  that  ever  and 
always,  for  I  feel  my  own  ignorance,  and  tlie  more  I 
read  the  more  I  feel  it." 

"  My  dear  child,  in  that  you  only  feel  what  the  most 
learned  men  learn  to  feel.  If  you  had  read  all  the  books 
the  world  contains,  tlicy  would  only  teach  you  to  know 
your  own  ignorance  better.  There  is  but  one  knowledge 
that  satisfieth  the  soul— the  knowledge  that  Jesus  has 
blotted  out  our  sins.  Shall  I  read  you  what  Job  says 
about  the  difficulty  of  knowing  God  through  his  works  i " 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  so  thankful  to  you,  ma'an)." 

"  I  turned  to  the  23d  of  Job  and  read,  *  Then  Job 
answered  and  said.  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
him !  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat!  BelK)ld,  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  can- 
not perceive  him:  on  the  left  hand,  where  he  doth 
work,  but  /  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself  on 
the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.* " 

"  The  Lord  save  us,  ma'am !  and  what  shall  we  do  f " 
exclaimed  Kate,  earnestly, 

**  You  cannot  find  him  out,  but  he  can  rev«al  himself 
to  you,  Katie.  He  knows  ^o,  and  as  Job  says  hi 
another  verse  of  this  chapter,  '  lie  knoweth  the  way 
that  I  take,  and  when  he  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come 
forth  as  gold  ! ' " 

"  He  is  trying  me,  surely ;— I  know  I'm  dying,  and  I 
am  not  content  to  die." 

**  You  are  in  earnest,  Katie,  and  if  so,  rest  assured 
God  never  will  take  you  away  till  he  has  made  you 
'  content  to  die.'  You  remember  how  contented  to  die 
your  brother  Tom  was." , 


'*  He  knew  tliat  his  sins  vtBre/oTyiven.^* 

'*  He  kne#  that  the  death  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross 
made  such  a  fUU  atonement  and  satisfaction  for  sin  that 
any  one  who  is  content  to  rest  in  his  work  for  his 
pardon  and  acceptance  with  Qod,  finds  it  enough. 
Where  you  and  your  mother  err,  is  in  trying  to  put  to 
Christ's  Troric  someiiung  ot  youv  vw  i#,  Vy*  n^-9i  »«t»*^ 
your  mind  and  conscience  whether  you  may  have  put 
enougli.  You  are  full  of  uncertainty,  and  therefore  find 
no  i>eace.  If  you  could  be  content  to  do  without  any 
help  of  jroi\r  own,  ani}  rest  in  \h^  help  of  God.  yoij  wq^I.I 
be  happy." 

"Oh,  that  the  Lord  may  give  me  his  grace  so  to  do." 

"  Have  you  been  reading  your  *  portion'  diligently  of 
late?" 

She  looked  down,  and  said,  hesitatingly, — *'  Not  so 
much,  ma'am." 

**  Then,"  I  said,  reprovingly,  "  if  you  give  no  diligence 
in  reading  the  word  He  has  giveu  to  us  to  *  make  us 
wise  ufito  salvation,'  you  cannot  wonder  if  you  are  not 
made  wise  unto  salvation.  Promise  me  now,  before  you 
go  home,  for  it  is  quite  time  you  should  be  going  home, 
that  you  will  read  three  chapters  every  day  till  we 
meet  next." 

She  gave  me  the  promise,  and  I  dismissed  her.  I  ga?c 
her  this  task,  because  I  feel  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, in  beginning  to  study  any  book,  to  get  a  gene- 
ral view  of  its  scope.  Particular  passages  can  afterwards 
be  selected,  for  individual  attention,  with  much  more 
effect;  and  in  the  Scriptures,  especially,  familiarity 
with  its  phraseology  aids  the  receiving  of  its  all-import- 
ant lessons  with  iutelligcnce.  One  great  hindrance  to 
the  reception  of  its  truths,  by  the  lower  classes,  is  s 
want  of  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  wonk 
Meeting  the  same  word,  therefore,  in  various  positions, 
forces  into  existence  a  certain  amount  of  eonception  of 
the  meaning.  There  is  nothing  a  long  experience  of 
teaching  has  shown  me  to  be  more  vain  than  a  teacher's 
confining  his  instructions  to  the  opening  and  enforce- 
ment of  isolated  texts.  This  should  bo  done,  and-  done 
from  the  coramenocmcnt,  but  never  to  the  exclusion  of 
comparatively  copious  reading,  wherewith  the  infant  oc 
illiterate  mind  is  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the  dry. 
ness  of  a  mere  locture  avoided,  while  intelligence  i:i  -^t 
to  work  in  the  effort  to  follow  what  is  read.  The  cvhole 
of  a  k)ng  chapter  may  not  be  underaUKxl  or  remem- 
bered, but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  will  oe  aiore  taken  in 
than  by  merely  committing  one  tcx*,  out  of  it  to  memory. 
In  saying  so,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  teaching  where  there 
is  the  i)robabiiity  of  consttmti  intercourse,  not  to  the 
teaching  in  ragged-scboold,  where  the  fluctuating  at- 
tendance often  leaves  the  teacher  only  the  opportimity 
of  the  one  day,  feo  Vhat  in  giving  a  single  text  for  tlie 
lesson,  he  hopc-c  to  fasten,  at  least,  one  divme  wonl  in 
the  mem.ory,  which  may  at  some  point  in  the  life,  or  in 
the  torn;  of  death,  bo  recalled  with  a  blessing. 

H^Vest  was  come,  the  reapers  were  in  the  fields,  and 
I  all  the  women  were  engaged  in  binding,  irhile  the  diil- 
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dren  gathered  out  the  weeds,  thistles,  poppy  heads,  &c. 
Katie  Walker's  strength  had  impicved,  and  she  with 
her  mother  and  sisters  followed  the  sickle  of  the  reapers, 
to  weed  and  to  bind  the  gulden  corn.  I  walked  one 
evening  to  the  field  to  watch  the  picturesque  company. 
Among  the  "  small  farmers"  in  the  rei^jote  parts  of  Ire- 
land there  is  a  great  deal  of  kind  interchaui^  of  labour. 
If  the  field  of  one  man  is  ripe  before  that  o'  others, 
all  the  neighbours  meet  and  cut  it  down,  gather,  veed, 
and  bind  it;  and  the  same  good  office  is  returned  b/ 
him  when  theirs  come  in. 

1  appi'Pftched  the  spot  where  Katie  was  busy,  and 
called  her  to  me.  ' 

'*  Why  are  you  binding,  Katie,  instead  of  gathering 
out  the  weeds ;  it  is  mucli  more  fatiguing?" 

'*  Because,  your  honour,  I  think  of  them  that  are 
blessed  wheu  I  look  at  tlio  ears  of  corn  and  '  bind  them 
in  sheaves;'  but  I  could  not  but  remember  them  that 
will  be  lost  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  angels 
gather  out  the  tares,  if  I  was  to  be  picking  out  the  weeds 
that'll  be  burned!" 

"That  is  a  very  good  reason,"  I  replied.  "Come 
over  liere  now  with  me ;  we  will  sit  down  while  you  rest 
a  little,  for  you  look  hot  and  exhausted."  I  led  the  way 
to  an  old  Danish  fort  that  was  in  the  field,  and  seeing 
two  moss-grown  stones,  pointed  to  her  to  take  one, 
while  I  seated  myself  on  the  other. 

**  Oh,  your  honour!"  exclaimed  Katie  with  terror  in 
her  voice,  "  tliat's  a  little  grave !  don't  sit  there." 

*•  A  grave ! "  I  exclaimed.  **  What  brings  a  grave 
here?" 

**  This  is  the  place  they  bury  little  infants  that  are 
not  baptized.  (They  come  from  Limbo  by  nights.  Some 
mark  the  graves  with  a  stone,  others  not.  There  are 
many  buried  here,  and  the  place  is  not  lucky," 

I  moved  away,  but  asked,  as  I  did  so,  why  it  was  not 
"lucky?" 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  you'd  hear  the  poor  little  crathers  whis- 
pering of  an  evening  when  it  would  be  nigh  dark." 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  them  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did ;  I  always  ran  away." 

**  Do  you  really  believe  such  folly  ?  Do  you  believe 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  said,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,'  would  allow  the  souls  of  helpless  infants 
to  wander  in  this  world  without  rest  ? " 

"  They  stop  in  Limbo,  ma'am,  neither  in  pleasure  nor 
pain,  and  only  come  out  now  and  then  just  to  give  warn- 
ing to  people  not  to  keep  children  from  baptism." 

*'That  is  all  a  fable,"  I  said.  "There  is  no  such 
))lace  as  Limbo.  The  priests  just  teach  that  to  secure 
their  baptism  fees." 

I  was  made  sensible  how  wrong  I  was  to  have  said 
this,  by  the  altered  and  displeased  tone  in  which  Katie 
answered,— 

"  Qt(A  help  us,  ma'am ;  we  can  but  believe  as  we  are 
taught.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  think  our  clergy 
would  tell  UB  Ues  I" 


"  Let  us  cYoM^  the  subject  then,  Katie,  and  ^»eak 
of  whftt  there  can  be  no  /*«  in— the  word  of  Qod !  That 
cannol  teach  us  wrong.  Have  you  r«ul  the  chapters  in 
St  John  you  promised  ? " 

"  I  havtf^  ma'am,"  coWly. 

'•  What  ckapter  are  you  at  ?  " 

*'  I  am  come  ?ip  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth." 

"  Did  any  passage  in  those  twelve  chapters  strike  you 
as  particularly  comforting  and  beautiful  ?" 

"The  sixth  chapter  was  beautiful.  Indeed,  every 
>Tord  was  beautiful ;  but  i  liked  the  sixth  fcj^." 

1  iumed  to  it,  and  read  it  .Moud.  "  Stop  me,"  I  said , 
"  when  you  come  to  the  verses  Tou  like  best."  When 
I  came  to  the  20th,  "  But  he  sauS  nrUo  them.  It  18  I, 
be  not  €iftaid"  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  with  a  heavenly 
smile  that  chased  avay  the  cloud  that  irad  rested  on  her 
brow  for  some  momeuts  previously,  she  inf-errupted  mo, 

"  That,  ma'am,  that— Himself  bvl  them  *  not  to  he 
afraid^  for  it  was  himself  that  was  in  it.  Sure  we 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  a.fler  that." 

We  spoke  a  little  as  to  this,  and  then  I  proceeded 
with  the  chapter.  At  the  29th  verse  she  stopped  me 
again—"  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent^ 

"That's  what  you  said  to  me,  ma'am;  but  it's 
beautiful  to  see  it  in  the  Book  !  Sure  the  poorest  could 
do  that  work  ! " 

"  Nevertheless,  Katie,  it  is  *  the  work '  our  proud 
hearts  make  it  hardest  for  any  one  to  do." 

I  went  on  again.  When  I  came  to  the  37th— "^/^ 
^t  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me^  and  him 
that  Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  fw  wise  cast  oiU** 

"  That's  enough,  ma'am  ;  sure  that's  enough.  Sure 
he  won't  cast  out  one  of  us.  £very  word  of  nil  that  is 
beautiful!" 

"  Katie,"  said  I,  "you  now  know  the  whole  * gospeV 
—'good  news'  for  sinners.  The  same  happy  lesson 
is  to  be  learned  from  many  other  parts  of  God's  word  ; 
but  this  you  now  know  and  feel  is  enough  to  save  you. 
I  pray  Qod  you  may  never  let  go  your  simple  hold  on 
that  ample  assurance, '  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  mil 
in  no  toise  cast  out.^ " 

"  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  die  any  minute  now, 
ma'am.  I  just  feel  like  what  Tom  did— that  I  am  par- 
doned." 

"  And  do  you  feel  that  you  love  the  dear  Saviour  as 
Tom  did?" 

"  I  don't  know  for  that,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  prayer,  as  Tom  did,  under 
a  sense  of  his  sins  pardoned,  and  the  great  love  of  our 
Saviour  towards  you  ? " 

"  I  does  get  a  pain  about  my  heart  when  I  think  of 
my  prayers." 

*'  A  pain,  dear !    What  gives  you  a  pain  ?" 

"  For  fear  of  what  Tom  said." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  As  if  we  wanted  Qod  Almighty  to  be  thankful  to  ns 
for  our  prayers." 
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"I'ni  sure  yon  do  DOt  irunt  Qod  Almight;  to  be 
thtnkftil  to  jou :  you  have  lenmed  bj  his  Holy  SpirEt 
traer  thoughts  of  God  than  Tom  bad  at  the  time  be 
thought  thit  in  ignorance.  Yoii  ought  not  to  'restrain 
prayer  before  God.'  Christ  oiir  Lord  says,  in  the  16th 
ebapter  of  St.  John,  which  jou  haTe  not  yet  come  to 
(and  I  turned  to  it), '  W/iaiioevtr  ye  shall  ask  the  Father 
in  my  name,  he  vnli  give  it  to  you.  Hit/ierto  je  have 
uked  nothing  in  my  name.  Ask,  itnd  ye  shall  receive, 
thai  your  joy  may  be  fall.'  You  see  it  is  those  irho 
como  through  Christ  that  ha^e  the  promise  of  accept- 

"  I  wish  I  knew  it  all :  It  seems  too  big  (or  nie .'  it 
gires  me  such  a  pain  about  my  beut !"  and  Eatie  put 
her  hand  to  her  sii'^e. 

"  My  dear  child,  Qod  is  leading  you  to  himself,  and 
will  give  yoii  strength  according  to  your  need.  Come, 
now,  we  bjive  spoken  enough  for  to-day.  The  dew  is 
beginning  to  fall." 

How  little  did  I  anticipate  that  this  was  to  be  my 
last  interview  with  this  precious  child  of  Ood  1  that  the 
sweet  peace  sbe  had  found  in  Christ  and  his  sufficiency 
were  so  soon  to  have  their  fruition  in  the  joy  of  his 
more  immediate  presence. 

Katie  went  home,  accompanying  her  mother  from  the 
field  in  cheerful  conTereation,  as  was  related  to  me  next 
day  by  her  mother.  When  she  got  to  the  cottage,  she 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  supper.  "  Mother," 
she  said, "  I  am  so  hungry  I  can  eat  sttiaboiit  to-night." 


"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you,  dear,  to  eat  tbs 
other  half  of  the  mistress'  little  bird  t"  (I  hod  sent  her 
a  cold  loast  partridge  a  day  befoTc,) 

"  No,  mother,"  she  said  ;  "  I'm  very  hungry,  anil  I 
like  to  cat  tvhat  you  art  all  eating." 

She  ate  aome  of  Vnc  Indian  meal  porridge  with  test, 
and  said,  "  Qoi  he  thanked  for  that  good  (upper."  But 
shortly  aff.ir  she  said,  "  I'll  go  to  bed,  for  I  feel  heavy 
like."  Bbe  went  into  the  sleciiing-rooni,  and  her  siit« 
M.^iry  kindly  ami«ted  her  to  undress.  Sbe  bod  scarcelj 
lain  down  when  she  suddenly  sat  up  again,  and  calloi, 
"  Mary,  jewel,  quick  !  the  basin !"  Mary  ran  with  tie 
basin,  when,  lo !  a  volume  of  gushing  blood  prociaimed 
the  bursting  of  some  large  vessel  Maiy  called  aload ; 
alt  the  family  ran  in.  In  a  few  seconds  ahe  lay  back, 
and  said  faintly,  "-Thaft  my  hearfs  Uood,  Mary!" 
Then  in  a  few  more  seconds,  more  feebly  still,  but  so 
clearly  that  every  member  of  the  awe-struck  faniil; 
heard  her,  "Tell  the  miitresa— I'm  content  Iodic— 
and— my— last — breath- was— Christ !  "  She  cloaei 
her  eyes,  and  was  in  heaven  before  His  throne.  Ob, 
wondrous  change !  From  a  lowly  cabin  upon  earth  Vi 
agloriousmansion  in  the  skies!  From  the  narrow  range 
of  beauty  seen  in  a  hedge-row  bank,  to  the  etheral 
fields  of  paradise  \  From  a  frame  of  weakness,  subject 
to  corrupt  ion,  to  a  building  of  Ood,  an  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  I 

So  did  Katie  Walker,  this  sweet  child  of  hombte  life, 
enter  through  death  into  life  evorlasting ! 


CBITICAl  IPtAKKRg. 


■  HE  decay  of  the  pulpit  is  a  faTourit«  theme 
of  tamentatJon  at  present  But  those 
•  who  lament  most  loudly  have  a  difficulty 
in  showing  wherein  and  how  for  it  has 
decsyed.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  good 
many  of  these  mourning  Jeremiahs  are 
more  like  spoiled  children  than  anything 
else — crying  they  know  not  for  what. 
Perhaps,  if  it  were  understood  where  this  popular 
laraeutation  began,  it  would  be  less  popular  than  it  is. 
I  strongly  suspect,  nay,  am  well  assured,  that  those, 
who  tir^t  set  agoing  this  mourning  over  the  decay  of 
the  pulpit,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  pulpit,  who 
would  like  nothing  better  tlian  that  it  should  cease  lo 
be.  Wliat  they  wish  it  were,  they  think  and  say  that  it 
is.  It  is  only  fair,  to  turn  the  tables  a  little  on  the 
comptainers,  and,  leaving  the  decay  of  the  pulpit  alone 
for  the  present,  to  inquire  whether  there  be  not  det!ay 
in  the  pews.  Is  it  simply  the  awkward  wooden  box 
into  which  the  minister  climbs,  perched  up  between 
heaven  and  earth,  which  has  grown  dusty,  and  creaky, 
and  old  1  Are  not  also  those  squares  or  oblongs,  into 
which  the  people  gather  to  listen,  worm-eaten  and 
tottetitig  to  their  fall  I  For  the  change,  if  change  there 
be,  is  the  spealter  only,  and  not  the  hearer  too,  to  blame } 


When  your  child  nauseates  hie  dinnerj  and  proDonnM 
it  like  to  sicken  him,  yon  are  quick  enoug;h  to  see,  tint, 
to  scold  the  cook  and  throw  the  rejected  viands  to  the 
dog,  is  scarcely  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  that  strict 
investigations  must  be  made  into  the  auioimt  of  sweet- 
meats lately  consimied  by  him,  and  the  state  of  his  Utile 
ill-nsed  stomach.  There  are  two  Tale  heeds  iu  the 
Scripture,  the  one  levelled  at  the  pulpit,  and  theotb« 
at  the  pew—"  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto  the 
doctrine."    Ay,  and  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear." 

Sermons  are  the  only  work  of  human  art  and  skill 
which  everybody  feeU  himself  qualified  to  critido. 
The  humblest  cobbler  of  shoes,  in  the  matter  of  shces 
and  cobbling,  is  counted  an  authority,  whose  judgmeils 
are  not  to  be  l^htly  questioned,  and,  even  when  (he 
shoe  pinches,  and  the  work  which  he  has  made  is  roaiu- 
festly  bad  work,  his  customer  ventures  to  point  out  the 
evil  with  much  diffidence,  and  does  not  venture  al  sH 
to  suggest  the  remedy.  A  picture  or  a  poem  will  iaf 
forth  expressions  of  delight  or  of  disapproval  from  the 
uninitiated  public ;  but  this  same  public  Is  at  the  rame 
time  humbly  conscious  of  its  ignorance,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  expert,  will  timorously  refrain  from  coniTnit- 
ting  itself  to  any  remark,  either  good  or  bad.  Bat  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  preachers  and  preaching.    Bert, 
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be  butterman,  and  Mary  Jane  of  the  broom  and 
feel  themselves  at  home;  and  if  you  were  to 
a  doubt  of  their  capacity  to  estimate  aright  the 
ions  of  men  more  or  less  intelligent  and  educated, 
!se  devoted  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  highest 
in  theology  and  the  Bible,  tiey  would  consider 
ves  insulted.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  these  excel- 
trsons  are  qualified,  and  indeed  bound,  to  say 
:  such  and  such  a  discourse  be  level  to  their 
lension,  and  be  otherwise  fitted  to  interest  them 
'ance  their  spiritual  well-being.  But  they  make 
ves  the  measure  of  all  human  intelligence,  and 
bind  the  counter,  or  over  the  dust-pan,  pronounce 
that  preacher,  this  or  that  discourse,  to  be  good 
clever  or  stupid,  edifying  or  profitless,  in  the 
►solute  sense,  and  for  everybody.  And  so,  when 
and  Mary  Jane,  and  the  Joneses  round  the 
differ  in  opinion,  it  is  a  conflict  of  absolutes, 
as  metaphysicians  know,  cannot  possibly  exist 
r,  and  the  consequence  often  is  the  most  bitter 
dissension  known  among  men. 
vs  this  very  evil,  which  St.  Paul  liad  so  much 
about  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  Christians. 
f  the  people  were  attached  to  his  ministry,  and 
that  of  Apollos,  and  some  to  that  of  Peter;  and, 
I,  they  all  supposed  their  opinions  to  be  contra- 
and  mutually  exclusive;  in  consequence  of  which 
re  evidently  ugly  scenes  in  that  infant  /church, 
ower  of  Paul  regarded  himself  as  bound  to  abuse 
luce  Apollos  and  Peter,  and,  from  their  followers, 
I  a  due  return  of  the  compliment  which  he  paid 
Imagine  an  admirer  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
5  meeting  an  ApoUosite,  immediately  after  the 
ad  come  that  Paul  had  arrived  in  Corinth,  and 
ich  importunity  insisting  that  he  should  attend 
his  fiivourite  preach.  The  reply  which  he  would 
lid  be  something  like  this— the  scene,  of  course 
orinth,— the  time,  in  the  first  century, — and  the 
;e,  Greek.  "  Catch  me  going  to  hear  that  little 
^ed  man,  with  his  twisted  talk,  about  Adam*s 
I  the  law,  and  the  righteousness  of  faith.  He  is 
kker  at  all.  And  then,  he  is  so  terribly  long- 
as  if  he  would  never  have  done,  that,  they  say, 
rers  fall  asleep,  and  tumble  off  awkward  places, 
their  necks  broken.  Apollos  is  the  man  for  me. 
ou  will  see  what  eloquence  and  culture  are,  and 
ip  with  the  age  I "  Then  would  break  in  some 
X  churchman  and  admirer  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
foul  of  Paul  and  Apollos,  the  doctrinal  teacher 
!  philosopher  both,  and  argument,  or  assertion  at 
roiild  wax  high  and  hot  among  the  three.  It 
0  me,  that  Paul's  reproof  of  this  spirit  of  criticism 
f-conceit  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  in  the 
Every  Christian,  he  says,  has  all  the  gifts  and 
)f  the  Church  laid  at  his  feet.  A  feast  of  many 
is  spread  for  him.  Will  he  starve  in  the  midst 
ty  ?  In  the  garden  of  God  with  its  innumerable 
will  he  shut  his  eyes  to  all  but  one  ?    Will  he 


measure  God's  great  and  manifold  kingdom  by  his  own 
narrow  heart  ?  "  Let  no  man  glory  in  men.  For  all 
things  are  yours :  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas, 
or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come :  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Chnst's,  and 
Christ  is  God's," 

Criticism,  as  a  name  for  the  kind  of  judgments  which 
the  bulk  of  hearers  pronounce  on  the  sermons  which 
they  hear,  is  a  ludicrous  misnomer.  Mra,  M&laprop, 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Church,  no  matter  where,  is 
styled  by  her  friends  "a  great  critic."  When  we  hear 
these  words,  we  naturally  think  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  or 
Lord  Macaulay,  or  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  the  descent 
which  we  have  to  make  from  them  to  Mrs.  Malaprop 
is  a  somewhat  startling  one.  Her  criticisms,  we  find  on 
inquiry,  consist,  in  a  silent  toss  of  her  head,  meaning 
something  too  awful  for  utterance,  or  in  ungrammatical 
remarks  of  a  bitter  nature,  on  the  sermons  or  rather  the 
preachers  whom  she  happens  to  hear.  What  does  duty 
for  the  critical  faculty  in  her  case,  is  simply  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 
Criticism,  in  the  world  of  literature,  means  the  applica- 
tion, by  one  man  to  the  work  of  another,  of  certain 
ascertained  principles  of  truth,  and  beauty,  and  fitness, 
and  auch  meed  of  praise  or  blame  as  may  turn  out  to  be 
fairly  merited.  Criticism,  in  the  theological  world,  has 
a  yet  higher  meaning,  for  it  is  used  to  signify,  in  this 
country  if  not  in  Germany,  a  reverent  examination,  of 
the  form  and  outward  manner  more  especially,  of  the 
Word  of  God.  To. make  it  mean  mere  fault-finding  is 
bad  enough.  And  to  make  it  mean  the  fault-finding 
of  an  utterly  ignorant  and  presumptuous  person,  is 
surely  atrocious. 

Far  be  it  fi^m  me  to  insist  on  taking  preachers  and 
sermons  out  of  the  domain  of  criticism  in  its  leigitimatd 
sense.  The  place  which  the  pulpit  holds  is  so  high, 
and  its  influence  so  momentous,  that  it  is  to  be  tried  by 
very  lofty  standards ;  and  if  it  fall  short  of  them,  its 
guilt,  and  the  evil  which  it  does,  must  needs  be  very 
great.  But,  for  any  deliverance  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer,  beyond  his  saying  what  he  must  feel  more 
or  less  keenly,  that  the  discourse  which  he  has  just 
heard  was  precious  to  his  soul,  or  else  that  he  failed  to 
profit  by  it,  I  would  be  disposed  to  require  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of  and  of  the  best 
ways  of  dealing  with^them,  a  certain  taste  and  discri- 
mination, which  very  few  possess.  No  doubt,  most 
critics  of  sermons  assume  that  they  really  possess  this. 
A  dissatisfied  hearer  goes  home  to  his  dinner  grumbling, 
and  saying  that  he  could  have  preached  a  better  sermon 
himself.  He  himself  means  nothing  more  than  to  use 
a  hyperbole ;  and  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  his 
audience  would  be  an  uncomfortable  one  for  him  if  he 
knew  it,  for  they  say  quietly  to  themselves,  that,  if  that 
be  the  case,  the  sermon  must  indeed  have  been  incon- 
ceivably bad.  Still,  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  those  who,  by  the  sermon-hearing  of  a  pretty 
long  life,  and  having  given  to  the  whole  matter  a  very 
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large  measure  of  interest  and  attention,  have  escaped 
from  the  crudity  of  their  earlier  judgments,  and  are 
able  to  be,  in  a  way  which  makes  everything  they  say 
worth  considering,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word, 
Oritical  hpjirAm. 

All  this  that  I  have  said,  goes  merely  the  length  of 
putting  sermons  on  a  level  with  other  literary  produc- 
tions or  ufcterances  of  the  minds  of  men.    It  cannot  be 

denied  that  tney  nave  pecul!*:  sanctions  attached  to 
them,  and  that  they  require  a  peculiar  receptivity  in 
those  wlio  would  profit  by  them  ;  all  this  being  due,  not 
t<)  anything  in  the  preacher,  but  to  their  solemn  theme. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  the  critical  hearer  had  better 
bethink  hiraselC  If  tho  words  which  he  hears  be  not 
to  him  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  he  may,  in  pro- 
claiming this,  proclaim  his  own  condemnation.  I  once 
knew  an  aged  man,  who  had  been  an  eager  listener  in 
the  churclies  all  his  days,  and  is  now  in  the  courts  of 
God's  house,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  who  used  to  discoiu^e  at  length  on  t)ie  sub- 
ject of  sermon-hearing,  and  to  say,  that  every  hearer 
had  need  to  have  not  only  a  minister  preaching  in  the 
pulpit,  but  a  minister  preaching  in  his  own  heart.  I 
suppose  he  meant  an  awakened  spirit,  conscious  of  its 
wants,  and  hungering  for  the  mercy  of  God.  He  was 
right,  most  certainly.  And  wlien  men  complain  of 
something  wanting,  where  the  tnith  concerning  Christ 
and  his  salvation  is  unquestionably  preached,  one  can- 
not help  wondering,  whether  it  be  not  like  a  deaf  man 
complaining  that  the  people  around  him  speak  in 
whispers,  or  one  whose  eyes  are  jaundiced  complaining 
of  the  livid  huelessness  of  the  earth  and  sky.  A  listen- 
ing heart  can  hear  the  voice  of  God  through  the  dullest 
sermon,  if  it  speak  at  all  of  sin  and  Christ.  The 
washiest  preaching  I  ever  listened  to  was  in  an  English 
chapel  in  a  town  on  the  Continent ;  and  yet,  in  the 
strange  lantl,  amidst  the  purely  ritual  worship  of  the 
Roman  Church,  its  vapid  sentences  droppetl  like  tiie 
dew.  It  is  a  principle,  true  in  the  case  of  every  ordin- 
ance of  God,  that  the  meek  eat  and  are  satisfied,  that 
the  hungry  are  filled  with  good  things,  while  the  rich 
are  sent  empty  away.  JVIy  friend,  who  art  possessed 
with  a  critical  devil,  or  with  seven  of  them,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  at  this  day,  pray  that  he  be  cast  out, 
and  try  sitting  at  the  preacher's  feet,  as  for  the  time 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  what  is  the  riglit  mind  for  a  poor 


and  needy  sinner,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be.  Tho 
outlines  which  looked 'so  dim  and  gray,  will  fill  out  to 
forms  of  heavenly  beauty ;  the  sounds  far-heard  liiJ 
swell  to  deep-toned  music;  the  holy  words,  which 
seemed  so  bald  and  cold,  will  take  an  infinite  meaDing 
and  a  tenderness  aa  Cf  t!??  ^^  ^^  Sorrows  Bvmed; 
and,  having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  being  as  a  Iittl« 
child,  you  will  scarcely  wbh  to  put  on  the  pbHosophez's 
cloak^  and  welcomd  the  sneering  Mephistophele^  irbom 
you  have  banished,  back  to  your  heart  (^(^IL 

In  a  certain  city  not  unknown  to  this  writer,  As  b) 
many  people  besides,  it  is  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  every  enlightened  church  member, 
to  be  able  to  criticize  preachers  and  preaching,  to  dis- 
criminate between  different  styles,  and  to  give  each 
man  or  each  discourse  its  own  place  and  value.  The 
consequences  are  disastrous  for  all  parties  concerned. 
One  says,  I  am  of  Paid ;  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos ; 
and  another,  I  am  of  Ceplias ;  and,  though  without  the 
old  acrimony  and  quarrelsomeness,  the  spirit  of  the 
Oorintliian  Church  lives  again  in  the  ecclesiastical  world 
of  this  modern  city.  The  excellent  Mr.  Simpkins  has 
been  known  to  come  to  the  church-door  with  his  wife 
on  his  arm,  and,  finding  tiiat  the  minister  whom  he  came 
to  hear  was  not  to  preach  ou  that  occasion,  to  turn  awaj 
he  cares  not  whither— away,  at  any  rate,  from  the  scene 
of  his  disappointment,  and  the  sanctuary,  where  the 
worship  of  God  has  become  impossible  to  him  for  that 
day  at  least.  It  is  alleged  also,  that  some  of  the 
churches  are  besieged,  shortly  before  the  service  begins, 
with  crowds  of  people,  demanding  to  know  what  is  U 
be  the  bill  of  fare  on  that  forenoon  or  afternoon,  before 
they  will  part  with  their  pennies  by  putting  them  in  the 
collection-plate.  Surely,  this  is  woeful.  Surely,  there  is 
something  miserably  wrong  in  a  system  which  makes 
preaching  and  the  individual  preacher  everything,  and 
the  house  of  God  itself,  and  the  ascending  incense  of 
praise  and  prayer,,  yea,  the  very  truth  that  is  preadied, 
nothing  at  all.  Members  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  tlieir  laugh  at  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
here,  and  fairly  too.  After  all,  however,  give  me  rather 
the  quick,  keen  criticism,  which  implies  interest  and 
awakened  intelligence,  than  the  sodden  satisfaction  of 
listless  hearers,  to  whom  it  is  all  one  who  preaches  and 
what  is  preached,  because  they  neither  understand  nor 
care.  Cs. 
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Tfifi  sfiotfidH  dVLfified-cottrMBA  and  ioisa* 


IHilHAT  our  pK\)t«iUd«  dbiireti  \i  onW  thi^e 
hundred  years  old,  tuau  We  tiCVcf  wd^ 
free  from  the  bondage  of  Rome  till  the 
sixteentii  century,  is  a  mere  popular 
delusion.  In  point  of  historical  fact, 
Popery  in  Christendom  is  an  innovation, 
in  Britain  it  is  a  recent  innovation,  and 
in  Scotland  it  has  prevailed  only  during 
)f  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries.  Before  the 
li  supremacy  was  achieved  in  our  land,  there  had 
a  free  Scottish  Churcli  for  probably  a  thousand 
And  of  that  old  Scottish  Church  we  will  now 
ome  account. 

en  Julius  desar  landed  in  Britain  (b.c.  55),  it 

ahabited  bv  Celts.    When  the  Romans  withdrew 

4.32),  the  portion  of  the  island  south  of  the  Grani- 

which  tliey  had  ovemm,  partly  was  seized  by  the 

IS  and  other  German  tribes,  whose  dominion  ulti- 

y  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Forth ;  and  partly 

ned  in  possession  of  the  Celts,  as  represented,  fur 

pie,  by  the  Cymri  in  Wales,  the  Britons  in  Stratl^■ 

the  Southern  Picts  in  Galloway,  and  tlio  Sorth- 

^Hcts  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 

pians,  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  south  to 

ea  on  the  north  and  the  east.    But  to  the  west 

?outh-vrcst  of  that  north  Pictish  dominion,  in 

eshire  and  the  north-western  highlands  from  the 

,  tliere  early  began  to  appear  (from  Ireland)  the 

»f  the  Scots.    Substantially  one  with  their  neigh- 

the  Britons  and  Picts  in  language  and  blood, 

had  peculiarities  of  character  which  have  left 

mark  on  all  subsequent  history.    Their  western 

had  never  been  violated  by  the  foot  of  a  con- 

•r,  whether  Roman  or  Pict ;  and  they  themselves 

never  been  conquered,  but  have  gone  forth  con- 


le-  materials  «»f  tl>Is  article  arc  almost  wholly  <lcrlved  from  a 
publiBked  wHliIn  the  last  month  by  tho  Mcnrs.  Clark  of  Edin- 
:  ''The  Early  Scottish  Church:  tho  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
ad  ft«ra  the  First  to  the  Twelfth  Century."  IJy  the  llcr. 
as  Maclauchlan,  M.A.,  F,S.A.S.,  Edinburgh.  Tills  work  sup- 
\  want  which  many  of  our  readers  most  hare  felt.  Mr.  Mac- 
on lias  not  only  mastered  all  the  information  within  the  reach 
inary  scholars  (even  learned  scholars).  Ills  mastery  of  Scot- 
nt!<)uitics  and  topography,  and  of  the  Celtic  lanRuage  and 
ure,  printed  atid  .MS.,  have  enabled  him  to  pour  a  flood  of  new 
t)n  his  subject  from  sources  which  probably  few  or  none  wlJl 
•xplore  so  thoroughry  again,  and  which  certainly  never  have 
searched  to  such  purpose  before.  We  nowYor  the  flrtt  time 
lot  we  arc  in  possession  of  all  the  remaining  materials  of  the 
history  of  tho  early  Scottish  Church.  These  materials  are 
ited  in  lucid  and  luminous  order,  and  Illustrated  by  a  searching 
ruly  judicial  commcntuiy.  And  while  manfoUy  and  stronKly 
aining  his  own  views  uf  disputed  questions,  Mr.  Madauchlan 
vcs  a  uniform  Chriiiian  moderation  and  courtesy,  which  must 
end  his  work  to  the  favourable  consideration  even  of  those  who 
from  him,  and  mako  it  doubly  wolcomo  to  those  who  agree 
lim.  We  have  no  doubt  tiiat  hU  work  will  at  onoe  take  rank 
landard. 


qtieriiig  and  to  conquer  ever  sinoe  their  first  appearance 
in  hlatoty.    In  th«  ninth  c«nt\iry,  under  Kenneth  Mac- 

.  .        .«  «  ,    «       «  .1       «--<>  4-t.<%  l,o«(4v  Piist-ii 

alpine,  iney  amaigamaieu  nux*  aiworueu  vuo  . — ^  .  .. 
of  the  north,  and,  not  long  after,  tho  feebler  Britons  of 
Strathclyde.  The  Scandinavian  sea-kings  only  added  a 
new  infusion  of  adventurous  valour  to  their  veins.  The 
Angles  and  Saxons  beyond  the  Forth  could  not  resist 
their  progress,  a  progress  which  never  ceased  till  their 
language*  and  dominion  had  embraced  all  Celtic  North 
Britain,  and  >%o^land  had  extended  its  boundary  to 
the  Tweed.  Thereafter  they  contended  for  many  gene- 
rations, with  invincible  determination,  for  national 
independence  against  the  giant  power  of  all  England. 
And  now,  many  generations  after  they  have  been 
associated  in  hononrable  union  with  the  more  powerful 
people,  and  the  black  stone  of  Scone  (which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Ireland)  supports  the  throne  of 
Britain,  and  their  old  line  of  princes  rule  that  empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets— they  still  continue  to 
maintain  their  national  identity,  their  own  peculiar 
life,  and  manners,  and  institutions,  with  the  same  un- 
conquerable pertinacity  which  had  characterized  them 
from  the  first.  It  was  among  those  unconquerable  sons 
of  an  unconquered  soil,  the  dour  and  indomitable  race 
of  the  Scots,  that  God  planted  the  Churcli  which  from 
lona  bore  the  banner  of  salvation  over  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  and  opposed  a  long  and  successful  resistance 
to  the  grand  enslaver  of  Christendom ;  so  that  the  voice 
of  Wycliffe  may  be  regarded  as  brave  England's  response 
to  the  last  cry  of  the  Scottish  Culdees. 

How  and  when  the  Gospel  finst  visited  Scotland,  can- 
not be  now  precisely  determined.  Some  have  imagined 
that  it  was  first  preached  in  Britain  by  Paul  the  apostle; 
others,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  healing  light  must  have  reached  us  in 
some  way  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century,  if  not 
in  the  first.  And  this  belief  is  certainly  reasonable. 
The  Roman  domination  had  "  prepared  the  way  of  the 
Lord"  to  every  part  of  the  then  civilized  world ;  Britons, 
carried  away  as  captives  or  soldiers  to  the  continent, 
might  there  find  the  gospel,  and  thence  bring  it  home 
to  their  countrymen ;  or  natives  of  the  continent  serv- 
ing in  the  Roman  armies,  in  which  there  were  not 
a  few  Christians  before  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
might  carry  the  "  good  news"  to  the  subject  race  when 
their  legion  was  transferred  into  Britain.  Again,  there 
was  commercial  intercourse  between  Britain  and  the 

•  From  the  chartnlary  of  Arbroath  Abbey,  it  appears  that  in  tlic 
11th  and  12th  centuries  Gaelic  was  "  the  languaRO  of  the  Scottisli  * 
people;  from  tho  reg-ister  of  Deer,  that  about  the  same  period  it  was 
the  language  of  Scottish  ecclesiastics;  and  what  was  the  language  of 
the  court  of  Malcolm  Canmore  may  be  judged  ftx>m  the  fiict  tliat  his 
Saxon  queen  Margaret,  In  her  intercourse  with  the  natlres,  had  to 
ivnwluy  bcr  husband  a*  Interpreter. 
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continent  long  before  the  Christian  era.  And  once 
more,  there  were  Oadic-speaking  Christiana  on  the  con- 
tinent from  the  first,  for  example,  in  Europe,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Lyons  and  Yienne  \*  and  in  Asia,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Qalatia,  a  district  where  Gaelic  continued  to 
be  spoken  for  at  least  four  hundred  years  after  Paul 
wrote  bis  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Of  these  Gaelic- 
speaking  C!in!;tiiL^  ssnic  ma;  have  been  ira^u  by 

natural  affection  to  carry  the  pearl  of  great  price  to 
their  kindred  Celts  in  the  peculiar  home  of  the  race. 
Others  may  have  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Britain 
from  such  storms  of  persecution  as  assailed  the  old 
Gaelic  Church  of  Lyons  and  Vienne ;  or  from  persecu- 
tion by  the  priests  and  devotees  of  that  Druidical  or 
Magian  religion  which  prevailed  among  the  Celts  of 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  and  Galatia,  and  (?)  Chaldea.  It  is 
interesting  to  think,  that  that  mysterious  visitor,  who 
encountered  such  perils  in  his  voyage  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  may 
have  been  a  converted  and  therefore  fugitive  Druidical 
priest  from  the  east :  one  such  fugitive  might  have  car- 
ried the  gospel  through  all  the  Celtic  tribes  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Orkneys.  Hence,  perhaps,  tlie  tra- 
dition which  lingered  so  long  among  the  Culdees,  that 
Scotland  was  first  evangelized  from  the  east,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Polycarp,t  the  disciple  of  John, 
that "  Angel  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna,"  from  whose 
feet,  we  know,  Irenseus  went  to  the  Celts  of  Gaul.  At 
all  events,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
North  Britain  was  called  from  pagan  darkness  to  liglit 
by  some  messenger  of  God  either  in  the  apostolic  or  in 
the  sub-apostolic  age.. 

Long  before  the  Romans  had  left  us,  the  gospel  had 
taken  root  in  all  Romanized  Britain,  and  had  been 
borne  by  persecution  far  beyond  the  furthest  Roman 
wall.  About  A.D.  200,  Tertullian  could  boast  that  Christ 
had  conquered  in  Britain  by  his  gospel  where  the 
Romans  had  been  unable  to  penetrate  with  their  arms. 
St.  Ninian  (or  Ringan)  in  a.d.  360,  among  tlie  Picts  of 
Galloway,  and  Palladius,  a.d.  431,  among  the  Scots  of 
Ireland  and  North  Britain,  found  Christians  prepared 
to  receive  thenj  with  a  welcome.  And  St.  Patrick  who, 
in  A.I).  432,  left  (it  is  supposed),  the  vale  of  Leven  or 
Kilpatrick  for  the  evangelization  of  Ireland,  was  the  son 
of  a  deacon  and  grandson  of  a  presbyter ;  so  that,  in  his 
native  place,  there  must  have  been  a  settled  church  for 
at  least  two  generations.  No  doubt  much  really  mis- 
sionary work  remained  to  be  done,  for  example,  by 
Servanus  (St.  Serf)  and  Ternan,  in  the  fifth  century, 
among  the  northern  Picts  ;  and  in  the  sixth  by  Kenti- 
gern  (or  Mungo,  "  My  dear  one,"  as  his  teacher  called 
him),  among  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde.  Columba 
found  a  nation  of  heathen  Picts  on  the  north-west  of 
the  Grampians.    And  the  heathen  nation  of  the  Angles 

*  For  an  accoant  of  these,  see  Trtatury  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

+  For  an  accoant  of  hlro,  see  our  article  on  "The  Angel  of  the 
Charcti  In  Smyrna." 


yet  remained  to  be  evangeliz^  in  the  south-east  of  our 
present  Scotland.  Still,  to  a  large  extent,  these  evan- 
gelists found  the  way  prepared  before  them  by  the  gospel 
Columba  found  a  Christian  Scottish  nation  in  the  veit, 
from  which  St.  Patrick  had  gone  to  Ireland  more  tbsnt 
hundred  years  before.  Kentigem  had  received  a  Chiis- 
tian  education  !n  the  missionary  school  or  college  of 
Culross,  and  was  formally  called  to  the  ministiy  in 
Strathclyde  by  prince  and  people,  before  he  settled  down 
among  them  at  Glaschu  ("  dear  stream  " — the  Molen- 
dinau  Bum).  Ternan  was  baptized  in  his  infancy,  and 
brought  up  among  Christians  ;  Servanus  was  ordained 
over  an  existing  Church  ;  and  P&lladius,  who  baptized 
the  one  and  ordained  the  other,  had  been  sent  from 
Rome  in  order  to  be  first  bishop  of  Christians  among 
the  Scots.  Thus,  as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the 
multitude  of  places  which  have  been  named  after  earlia 
missionaries,  (such  as  Ninian  or  Ringan),  it  is  plain  that, 
though  there  was  one  heathen  kingdom  in  the  north- 
west, and  another  in  the  north-east,  yet  the  whole  hetrt 
of  North  Britain,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  from 
sea  to  sea,  had  been  Christianized  before  Columba 
landed  at  lona. 

Of  Columba  (or  Colum  Macphelim),  we  have  written 
accounts  which  may  be  deemed  authentic,  in  the  bio- 
graphies prepared  by  Cumin  Fionn  and  Adomnan,  two 
of  his  successors  at  lona,  who  wrote  within  a  centm; 
after  his  death,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  com- 
posed some  forty  years  later  by  "  the  venerable  Bedc." 
The  biographies  are  obscured  by  a  nimbus  of  legendaiy 
miracles,  and  the  history  is  biassed  by  prejudices  on  be- 
half of  Rome.    But  through  the  cloud  of  monkish  &Ue 
and  party  misrepresentation,  the  historic  moae  can  dif- 
cem  some  truth  regarding  this  true  saint.    A  tme  and 
great  saint  Columba  unquestionably  was.    ^he  leading 
aspect  of  his  character  is  saintliness  or  holiness.    And 
his  saintliness  appears  to  have  had  singularly  little  of 
that  ghoatliness  which  marred  the  character  even  of 
true  saints  in  that  age.    In  him  we  see  and  admire  a 
true,  and  tender,  and  robust  humanity ;  a  tenderness 
which  gained  him  the  affection  and  confidence  of  brate 
beasts,  with  a  genius  for  organization  and  administra- 
tion, and  a  power  to  command  both  prince  and  people 
without  humiliating  them, — in  short,  a  very  large  mass 
of  genial  sanctified  manhood,  which  reminds  us  of 
Thomas  Chalmers.    He  was  bom  at  Gartan  in  Donegal 
about  A.D.  520,  of  royal  Irish  blood,  and  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  king  who  reigned  over  the  northern  Soots 
when  he  first  came  to  their  country.    He  received  a 
Christian  education,  principally  in  the  Scriptures,  was  or- 
dained a  presbyter,  and  from  his  earliest  years  manifested 
a  missionary  spirit,  for  example,  by  founding  in  his  twen^- 
fifth  year  the  missionary  institute  of  Derry.    It  is  said 
that  he  was  sent  to  our  country  by  command  of  a  synod, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  having  taken  a  personal  part 
in  some  murderous  faction  fights,  to  which  even  Ibea 
his  countrymen  appear  to  have  been  pecnliariyaddided. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  whatever  may  have  beat 
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the  immediate  occasion,  he  freely  devoted  himself  to  the 
work;  and,  as  Bede  relates,  came  to  Scotland  ''for 
Christ,"  "to  preach  the  word  of  God."  Along  with 
twelve  companions,  he  sailed  from  Berry  in  a.d.  663,  in 
a  ciirroffh  or  wicker  hoat,  which,  it  is  said,  first  bore 
them  to  Oolonsay,  where  there  is  a  hill  still  known  as 
"  Cam  eul  ri  Eirinn,"  or  the  "  hill  where  the  back 
was  tmned  on  Ireland,"  silently  showing  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  forsaken  their  native  land  for  Christ. 
But  as  Colonsay  was  not  quite  out  of  sight  of  Ireland, 
they  sailed  to  lona,  where  another  ^'Cam  cul  ri  Birinn** 
marks  the  spot  where  the  home  of  their  youth  was 
finally  lost  to  their  view.  And  as  other  invaders  have 
burned  their  ships  behind  them,  that  there  might  be  no 
retreat,  these  good  soldiers  of  Christ  buried  their  frail 
curragh  deep  on  the  shore. 

Their  now  famous  island  receives  its  name  of  loua 
from  the  Gaelic  %  or  hi  with  a  Latin  termination, — a 
name  which  means  simply  island^  and  was  given  to  this 
island  because  Columba  and  his  institute  made  it  by 
eminence  the  island  of  the  west.  He  received  it  as  a 
gift,  either  from  his  own  relation  Conall,  king  of  the 
Scots,  or  from  Brude,  who  then  ruled  the  north-western 
Picts.  The  latter  supposition  is  not  incredible.  The 
Celts  of  Britain,  though  they  had  a  druidical  religion 
and  priesthood  of  their  own,  appear  to  have  been  singu- 
larly tolerant  of  the  new  religion.  Christians  in  Britain 
suffered  deadly  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  their  German  successors  the  Saxons  and  Angles ; 
but  there  is  no  recorded  case  of  such  persecution  by  any 
of  the  native  races  of  the  Celts.  And  that  Brude  and 
his  Picts,  though  heathen,  were  not  hostile,  appears  from 
the  result  of  the  visit  which  Columba  paid  them  imme- 
diately after  he  had  settled  at  lona.  On  this  first  mis- 
sionary enterprise  he  travelled  straight  north,  over 
stormy  sea  and  savage  mountain  land,  a  journey  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  Inverness,  where  he  found 
the  king  and  his  primitive  court.  He  met  some  resist- 
ance from  the  Druids,  whom  his  biographer  calls  Magi, 
The  king,  too,  at  the  first  showed  scfme  reluctance  to 
receive  him  and  his  message  of  grace.  But  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God*  the  gospel  prevailed  for  the  subversion  of 
Druidism,  and  conversion  of  Brude  and  his  Picts ;  and 
Columba,  having  sown  in  tears,  returned  (by  sea)  re- 
joicing to  lona.  And  there,  till  his  death  in  a.d.  597, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  institute. 

The  institute  of  lona  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
vention of  its  founder.  His  contemporary  Kentigern 
had  been  educated  at  a  similar  institution  at  Culross, 
and  there  were  others  in  Scotland  long  before  Columba 
had  visited  our  shores.  These  institutions  were  the 
form  spontaneously  assumed  by  the  Celtic  Christianity 

*  We  do  not  think  proper  to  discuae  the  preposterous  miracles 
which  bit  biographer  has  Imagined  in  order  to  account  for  Iiis  un- 
questionable success.  An  aid  more  important  because  real  islnd- 
dentally  meniioned  in  connection  with  this  Joumej,  namely,  that  of 
■n  interpreter^  employed  in  Skye  and  among  the  northern  Picti, — ^fh)m 
which  it  appears  that  Colomba'a  Gaelic  (the  Scotch)  was  not  pre- 
daely  the  same  as  the  Plctish. 


for  the  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  land,  and  were  co- 
extensive in  place  and  time  with  the  primitive  Church 
of  the  Culdees.  Our  description,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
stitute of  lona,  will  be  a  description  of  a  multitude  of 
such  institutions  which  had  existed  long  before  this 
one,  and  continued  long  after  to  multiply.  This  oiie  was 
distinguished  from  them  only  by  being  the  most  import- 
ant, by  becoming  the  parent  of  many  others,  and  by 
retaining  over  its  children  a  kindly  maternal  control 

It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  Ctildee  discipline  as 
a  ma)uutic.  This  conveys  a  radically  false  impression 
of  its  nature.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Culdees 
were  eremites,  seeking  to  please  God  by  withdrawing 
from  the  fellowship  of  men  and  the  duties  of  the  world. 
They  had  a  great  love  for  solitude  and  undisturbed  com- 
munion with  God.  One  of  them  would  sometimes  with- 
draw for  months  or  years  into  a  solitary  cave,  and  give 
himself  wholly  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  And 
hence  tlie  name  of  CtUd^eSf—thtLt  is,  not  the  Latin  Cul- 
tores  dei,  *^  worshippers  of  God,"  but  the  far  more  graphic 
and  significant  Gaelic  CuHdich,  *'  men  of  the  recess** 
Hence,  too,  in  part,  their  preference  of  islands  or  other 
solitary  spots  as  the  site  of  their  institution.  Their  love 
of  solitude  and  frequent  indulgence  in  it  was  a  leading 
characteristic  of  their  life.  It  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  tinged  with  the  ascetic  spirit,  which  delights 
to  suppress  the  natural  afifections  as  suchy  to  make  the 
man  a  ghost.  It  was  sometimes  indulged  in  to  an  ex- 
cess which  must  have  proved  hurtful  to  body  and  spirit. 
But  it  was  altogether  distinct  from  the  eremetical 
system  which  Rome  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  East 
The  Papist  excluded  himself  wholly  firom  the  duties  and 
joys  of  social  existence :  the  Culdee,  instead  of  perpe- 
trating this  partial  suicide,  only  sought  in  solitude  an 
occasional,  perhaps  protracted,  retirement  from  the  noise 
and  glare  of  the  world,  in  order  to  return  to  the  world 
and  its  duties,  refreshed  by  a  period  of  quiet  and  un- 
disturbed communion  with  God:— his  retirement  was 
thus  in  some  measure  analogous  to  our  ministers*  sum- 
mer  holidays,  and  perhaps  was  spent  at  least  as  well  as 
these  are. 

The  Culdee  minister  was  essentially  a  member  of  the 
religious  institute,  to  which,  after  his  occasional  retire- 
ments, 410  always  returned.  *  And  as  he  has  been  mis- 
taken for  a  "  monk,"  the  institute  has  been  confounded 
with  the  numasteriss  of  the  Papacy.  But  here,  too, 
the  contrast  is  vital  and  essential  The  vital  principle, 
the  formative  idea  of  a  Popish  monastery,  is  the  mere 
self-cultivation  of  its  inmates,  without  regard  to  any 
further  practical  end.  But  Columba  "  went  abroad  for 
Christ,"  "to  preach  the  word  of  God:"  the  grand, 
avowed,  dominant  purpose  of  the  Culdee  institute  waii 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  world  around.  Its 
proper  analogue,  therefore,  in  our  time,  is  a  missionary 
establishment  like  those  of  the  Moravians,  or  the  Free 
Church  Educational  Missionary  Institute  in  Calcutta. 
The  so-called  "monastery"  was  really  a  college  or 
I  school  for  the  training  of  missionaries.    And  so  we  find 
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that  the  association  of  the  brethren  within  its  walls  was 
perfectly  free  and  spontaneous :  they  were  bound  by  no 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  or  poverty,  but  were  free  to 
marry,  and  accumulate  property  and  dispose  of  it  as  they 
chose.  In  truth,  when  the  missionary  ardour  had  be- 
gun to  abate,  they  sometimes  cumbered  themselves 
about  the  "  many  things*'  of  this  world  more  than  a 
modem  minister  would  deem  either  seemly  or  safe, — for 
example,  a  certain  "  abbot,"  or  head  of  the  institution  at 
Dunkeld,  on  one  occasion  led  out  his  vassals  to  a  war, 
in  which  he  personally  fought  and  lost  his  life. 

That  "  abbot,"  again,  was  a  distinct  species  firom  the 
abbot  of  Popish  monasteries,  the  absolxUe  head  of  a 
community  bound  by  a  vow  of  implicit  obedience.  From 
Golumba  downwards  the  Culdee  '*  abbot"  was  merely  a 
presbyter.^  The  members  of  the  community  were  pres- 
byters of  the  same  ecclesiastical  order  with  their  chief; 
and  he  therefore  was  but  the  constitutional  head  of  free 
men,  who  yielded  to  him  only  such  obedience  as  was 
consistent  with  their  own  private  judgment  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  Qod, — for  example,  Adamnanus, 
abbot  of  lona,  who  (in  the  interest  of  Rome)  wished  to 
introduce  some  changes  in  the  observance  of  Easter 
and  the  tonsure,  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  brethren. 
So  it  was  in  practice.  And  theoretically  the  abbot  was 
merely  as  the  permanent  moderator  of  a  presbytery. 

As  to  the  state  of  learning  and  methods  of  study  in 
the  Missionary  Colleges,  we  have  little  detailed  infor- 
mation. Ebrard,  in  some  articles  (1862)  on  the  Cul- 
dees,  in  a  German  theological  review,  has  stated  that 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  They 
were  certainly  familiar  with  Latin.  And  the  great  sub- 
ject of  their  study  was  the  Bible ;  their  favourite  reli- 
gious exercise  was  repeating  the  psalms ;  while  in  tran- 
scribing the  Scriptures  they  found  a  habitual  recreation 
and  labour  of  love,  t  In  their  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
system  there  evidently  was  some  leaven  of  that  Pharis- 
aism which  then  prevailed  over  Christendom.  Thus 
they  not  only  observed  Easter  and  the  clerical  tonsure, 
but  showed  a  zeal  regarding  the  time  of  the  one  and 
form  of  the  other,  which  was  the  result  of  superstition. 
They  used  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  appear  to  have  been 
imbued  with  the  figment  of  transubstantiation;  and  cer- 
tainly shared  in  the  childish  craving  for  miracles,  and 
credulity  regarding  tliera,  which  characterized  that  age. 
And  they  allowed  the  Celtic  ideas  of  clanship  to  influ- 
ence the  succession  to  their  spiritual  offices  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.    But  these  things  are  comparatively  but  ^^  spots 

*  Tlio  Culdees  had  no  real  dioceses  nur  prclutic  bishops.  I'alladiu5, 
Kent  from  Home  to  be  flrst  bisbop  of  the  believing;  Scot^  found  tliat 
he  was  merely  an  evangelist  or  missionary.  A  real  prelatlc  bishop 
oncQ  visited  lonrx  in  disguise. 

t  It  is  interes'.inf?  to  find  in  their  history  a  case  of  disputed  copy- 
rUjht  between  one  who  hud  transcribed  a  psulicr  and  tlie  owner  of 
the  original: — tiie  earliest  case  of  this  kind,  we  presume,  in  our 
country's  annals.  The  case  was  decided  on  the  piinciple,— *  The 
owner  of  the  cow  is  owner  of  the  ca!t" 


in  the  son,"  *  trifling  deductions  to  be  made  from  oar 
estimate  of  their  standing  and  attainments,  immes- 
sureably  higher  than  those  of  the  enslaved  ChristitB 
world  around  them.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
no  trace  among  them  of  the  idolatrous  irorBhip  o( 
Mary  and  the  saints,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  puig&U>i7, 
or  of  auricular  confession.  It  is  certain  that,  down 
to  the  time  of  their  suppression,  they  constantly  re- 
fused to  be  subject  to  the  usurping  bishop  of  Itome. 
The  ground  of  their  refusal  was,  that  their  Ohimrb 
was  not  the  creature  of  Rome,  but  the  creation  of 
God  in  his  goepel,  and,  as  snch,  entitled  and  bound 
to  be  ruled  by  none  but  God  in  his  word.  And  in 
the  light  of  this  fact,  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  believed  and  preached  was  that 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  Bible  they  so  assiduoaslj 
studied,  the  glorious  gospel  truth  of  free  salvation  to 
lost  men  through  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christt 

Their  mode  of  erangelistic  operation  will  be  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  English 
kingdom  of  Bemicia  (Northumberland).  Oswald  the 
king,  who  before  his  accession  had  been  converted 
among  tlie  Scots,  sent  to  their  elders  for  an  io- 
stnictor.  They  first  sent  Connan,  whose  mission 
prored  a  failure.  On  his  return,  in  a  meeting  si 
lona,  he  was  rebuked  by  Aidan  for  being  too  austere 
with  the  heathen.  Thereupon  Aidan  himself  wai 
appointed,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  go.  Accord- 
ingly he  went,  and  settled  on  Lindisfame,  or  Holf 
Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Northumberland.  After* 
the  example  of  Golumba,  and  perhaps  with  an  eye  U 
the  number  of  tiie  apostles,  he  was  accompanied  by 
twelve  fellow-presbyters.  From  this  island,  asabaai 
of  operations,  they  made  journeys  through  Northnm- 
berland,  travelling  on  foot,  8]>eaking  God's  word  to  hH 
dividuals  whom  they  met  by  the  way,  and  preaching  it 
OS  they  found  opix>rtunities,  until  all  that  kingdom  be- 
came one  of  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ. 

Thus  lona  proved  as  the  noble  banian  tree,  sending 
forth  numerous  branches,  each  of  which  takes  root  for 
itself  and  becomes  a  tree,  supporting  and  adorning  the 
parent  stem,  and  all  combining  to  create  and  sustain  a 
magnificent  structure,  under  whose  shadow  whole  armies 
or  nations  may  repose.  From  lona  the  missionaries 
went  forth,  till  all  North  Britain,  including  the  heathen 
kingdom  of  the  Angles,  was  evangelized.  Then  they 
evangelized  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxons  and 
others  in  England.  Tiieir  labours  even  extended  ftf 
into  the  heart  of  continental  Eiu\)pc.  Adamnanus, 
Columba's  biographer,  was  one  of  the  evangelists  of  th^ 
then  heathen  Germany ;  and  down  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, a  stream  of  nnssionaiies  incessantly  flowed  from 


*  Vm  more  serious  ore  the  practical  corrupt  ions  into  wliidi  (brjr 
appear  to  have  in  somo  measure  lapsed  at  the  last,  with  referea^ 
for  example,  to  the  Bible  law  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  family. 

t  One  frasmcut  of  Culdee  preaching,  "  Not  tlie  l>eUeTer  is  ««* 
by  his  righteousness,  but  the  righteous  man  by  faith,"  sufBcrt  to 
i  show— erjwffe  lltrculem—ihiAt  true  evangelism. 
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ind"  of  the  west  to  every  part  of  the  continent 
leir  labours  might  be  permitted  and  required, 
istory  of  that  old  Scottish  Church  reminds  us 
idge  in  the  Tision  of  Miraa,  which  was  concealed 
end  by  a  mist  of  impenetrable  darkness.  At 
ler  extremity  of  our  history  we  have  seen  the 
1  of  Paganism,  in  the  first  centuiy,  slowly  disap- 
>efore  the  advancing  gospel  1  ight.  In  that  light, 
;played,  we  have  seen  the  great  missionary 
.,  with  his  institute  of  lona,  and,  as  consoli- 
d  expanded  by  both,  the  whole  Scottish  Church 
!/uldees.  We  have  seen  the  light  advancing 
iv'est,  chasing  the  darkness  away  from  North 
th  K.ritain,  and  even  from  the  distant  forests 
my.  H:it  at  this  nearer  extremity,  we  find  the 
lipsed,  in  the  twelfth  centiuy,  by  the  dark 
of  Anti-Christian  Rome.  Long  before  this  date 
I  liad  begun  to  appear.  When  Aidan  was  sent 
umberland  from  lonfly  Augustine  and  his  monks 
Q  the  South  of  JgngUnd  from  Rome.  Popish 
tions  procured  the  expulsion  of  the  Culdees 
^land,  and  even  fh)m  the  northern  kingdom  of 
i  (before  their  union  with  the  Soots).  And  after 
n  Scots  had  finally  prevailed  over  all  North 


Britain,  the  Cnldee  Church  and  people  were  met  and 
opposed  by  Popish  machinations  at  the  Scottish  Court, 
till  at  last,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Culdee  system 
was  definitively  supplanted  by  the  Popish.  But  it  is  a 
memorable  fact,  that  that  success  of  the  Papacy,  shofft- 
lived  as  it  proved,  was  the  work  of  foreignenh-Saxons. 
The  ringleader  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  that 
success  was  a  Saxon  queen ;  they  who  consummated  it 
were  her  children.  The  first-fniit  of  the  movement 
was  the  installation  of  foreigners  into  the  offices  of  the 
Church  which  had  thus  been  intruded  on  the  nation : 
our  first  prelatic  bishop  was  a  Saxon ;  our  first  real 
monastery  was  filled  with  Saxon  monks ;  oiur  first  nun- 
nery, with  Saxon  nuns.  And  when  the  nation  came  to 
have  its  own  will  at  the  blessed  Reformation,  there 
sprang  into  being  a  new  Scottish  Church,  whose  his- 
tory, character,  constitution,  and  operations,  present  a 
singular  resemblance  to  that  old  Church  of  the  Culdeos : 
—as  if  the  Church  of  Columba,  aft^r  four  centuries  of 
slumber,  had  suddenly  awakened,  and  cast  away  the 
8lux)wd  with  which  the  Papacy  had  concealed  her,  and 
shown  herself,  prepared  for  new  conflicts  and  duties,  as 
the  Church  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson. 

M. 


HAVE  T01T  ACCEPTED  CHBI8T? 


OME  time  ago  a  young  infidel  told  me 
that  he  had  gone  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  heard  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  preach.  The  minister  dwelt 
much  on  the  love  of  Christ  in  coming 
to  die  for  sinners,  and  his  willingness 
to  save  all  who  honestly  and  lieartily 
lim  as  their  substituta  He  then  paused, 
the  most  solemn  manner,  said,  '*  I  wish  to 
h  one  of  you  a  question — Have  you  ac- 
Christ?"  "For  weeks,"  confessed  the 
nfidel,  "  I  could  not  get  that  question  out 
mind.  Wherever  I  went — Have  you  ac- 
Christ?  rang  in  my  ears."  Seldom  Lave 
I  a  more  striking  testimony  to  the  power 
)el  preaching,  and  I  pray  God  that  this 
nng  youth  may  yet  be  brought  to  his  right 


now,  dear  reader,  I  would  ask  you  this 
lestion — Have  you  accepted  Christ  9  Do 
de  it,  I  beseech  you ;  for  on  your  accept- 
him  depends  your  everlasting  salvation, 
ears  ago,  say,  two  men  lived  in  your 
•urhood.     They  are  now  both  dead.     One 


of  them  is  in  heaven.  The  other  is  in  hell.  What 
was  the  diflference  between  them )  It  was  not  that 
at  that  time  the  man  now  in  heaven  was  a  better 
man  than  the  man  now  in  helL  Perhaps  he  was 
the  worse  of  the  two.  But  the  difference  was, 
that  the  one  man  was  led  to  see  thaf  he  was  a 
sinner ;  and  that  Jesus  was  offered  to  him  as  his 
Saviour ;  he  accepted  him  as  such ;  was  enabled 
afterwards  to  live  a  holy  life ;  and  when  he  died, 
got  to  heaven.  The  other  man  resolved  that 
some  day  before  he  died  he  would  accept  Christ, 
but  he  put  it  off;  in  the  meanwhile  he  rejected 
the  only  Saviour;  God  cut  him  down  in  his  sins; 
and  now  he  is  in  hell,  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  tor- 
ments, bewailing  his  madness  in  neglecting  so 
great  salvation. 

Let  me  then  press  this  question — Have  you 
accepted  Christ?  If  so,  happy  are' you.  Your 
sins  are  forgiven  you  (Acts  xiii  38,  39).  You 
have  God  for  your  father,  Jesus  for  your  brother, 
and  the  Spirit  for  your  comforter.  The  holy 
angels  have  charge  over  you  lest  you  dash  your 
foot  against  a  stone  (Psalm  xci.  11,  12).  You 
have  God's  promise  to  keep  you  by  his  mighty 
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power  in  life  (1  Peter  L  5),  to  walk  with  you 
tbfougli  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
(Psslm  xxiiL  4),  and  that  you  shall  be  "  for  ever 
with  the  Lord"  (1  Thess.  iv.  17). 

But  if  you  have  not  accepted  Christ,  yon  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable.  You  are  yet  in  your 
sina.  You  are  living  without  God  and  withont 
hope  (Eph.  iL  12).  You  are  condemned  already 
(John  iii.  18).  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon 
yon  (John  iii  36).  The  devil  is  jrour  father; 
and  if  your  eyes  were  opened,  you  might  see  his 
angels  with  their  chains  round  your  neck,  leading 
you  along  the  broad  road,  captive  at  their  will 
(John  viiL  44 ;  1  Peter  v.  8).  There  will  be  no 
peace  to  you,  saith  my  Oud,  while  yon  are  wicked 
(Isaiah  xlviii,  22).  And  when  you  come  to  die, 
the  demons  waiting  round  yonr  bed  will  hurry 
you  away  to  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire,  and 
with  everlasting  burnings.  Oh,  then,  how  im- 
portant the  question — Uaire  you  aecepud  Chritli 

Old  people  /  in  a  few  days,  or  months,  or  at 
furthest,  years,  those  grey  hairs  of  yours  shall  be 
covered  by  the  coffin-lid,  and  your  fate  be  Used 
for  ever.    Let  me  ask — Ilarr  you  aceepUd  Cl^ritt  i 


Middle-aged  piO^e !  areyou  Beeking^r#(,_^r«(, 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousnesa  t  Or 
are  you  loving  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are. 
in  the  world  1  Bemember  Ood  says,  "If  toy 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him"  (1  John  ii.  15).  Have  yoa  aooepUd 
Chriit? 

Young  people  /  are  you  living  to  please  God, 
trying  to  bring  your  fathera,  and  mothers,  and 
sisters,  and  brothers  to  Jesos  t  Or  are  yon  bvera 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God  t  Bate  ym 
aecepUd  Chriit  ? 

LittU  children  !  do  you  often  think  how  "fiiiel 
diipleated  "  Jesus  was  at  his  diadplea  for  tiying 
to  keep  children  away  from  him;  and  how  he 
said,- "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  1 "  Are  you  the  sons  and  the  danghten  of 
the  Lord  Almighty  }     Have  you  aoeepUd  Chridl 

Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "  He  that  beUer^ 
on  the  Son  fuUk  everlasting  life;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  hat  tbt 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him"  (John  iiL  36). 


BABTHOLOKEW  THB  FAEI8IA5  HUVCHBACK. 


EN  the  Btreet  which  lay  between  the  two  gates 
'  of  the  law  courts,  there  was  a  shoemaker's 
y  shop.  On  entering  it,  no  one  was  seen  but 
I  poor  hunchback,  criiiplcd  in  all  his 
.  limbs,  except  the  tongue  and  the  arms. 
■*  This  paralytic  creature  was  the  ahoeraaker's 
and  by  rame  Bartholomew.  "  Alas '." 
saiit  his  father,  Robert  Milon,  to  thoae 
who  expressed  their  compasstoti  at  the  sight,  "he  was 
not  ahrays  so ;  he  was  quite  auothcr  person  in  his  youth, 
endowed  with  eicellcnt  gifts  both  of  body  and  mind." 
In  fact,  Bartholomew  was  once  tlie  handsomest  msn  of 
the  parish,  very  clever,  and  full  of  liveliness  and  imagi- 
iiatiou.  He  had  abused  these  gifts ;  he  had  followed  his 
impassioned  dispositition,  and  had  launched  into  life, 
indulging  in  nil  tlie  lusts  of  youth,  in  foolish  amours 
and  other  kinds  of  irregularities  with  which  young  folks 
willingly  defile  themselves.  Continually  carried  away 
by  his  impetuous  temper,  he  equally  courted  pleasures 
and  quarrels,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  strife  as 
soon  as  any  discussion  arose,  and  displayed  unparalleled 
temerity  in  all  hi£  disputes.  He  got  up  balls  and  con- 
certs, despised  the  things  of  Ood,  turned  the  priests  into 
ridicule,  and  laughed  at  pious  men.  Everybody  in  the 
quarter  talked  about  Berthelot  (as  he  was  called)  and 


of  his  exploits  ;  some  with  admiration ,'otheis  wiUi  te. 
All  the  young  men  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader. 

One  day,  while  giddily  indulging  in  his  (ndiaaty 
diversions,  be  met  with  aJall  and  broke  bis  liba,  it 

he  would  not  apply  any' remedy,  the  mischief  gref 
worse ;  the  various  parts  of  his  body  "  died  little  ^ 
little,"  and  he  was  entirely  paialyied.  What  a  cMBp 
in  his  life !  Poor  Bartholomew,  who  had  been  so  ftaai 
of  his  beauty,  now  weak,  brokeu  down,  deprived  of  tbe 
use  of  his  limbs,  unable  any  more  to  associate  with  liii 
friends,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  father's  shop  all  ^T 
long.  He  was  deeply  distressed,  not  only  bj  the  seten 
lains  he  suffered,  but  more  by  the  sight  of  htadefonniij. 
Sitting  near  the  window,  he  had  no  other  amusemeti 
than  to  watch  the  passers-hy,  and  his  temper  being  itiU 
the  same,  or  rather  soured  by  bis  misfortunes,  be  n> 
not  sparing  cf  his  sarcasuis.  One  day,  seeing  om  '' 
the  evangelicals  passing  before  the  shop,  he  bcgaa  W 
insult  him,  and  "  to  scoff  at  the  terrible  majesty  id  Oed.'' 
"Holloa!  liUtheran  V  he  called  out,  adding  all  •C(t*°' 
taunts.  The  Christian  stopped ;  he  nas  touched  'Im 
he  saw  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  wretched  iudiridsi-' 
who  insulted  him,  and  going  up  to  him,  said  aflectiEio- 
ftlely:  "Poor  man,  why  do  you  mock  at  the  psaas- 
by  1    Do  you  not  see  that  Qod  has  btnt  year  My  <* 
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r/iti  tmy  in  order  to  draighun  your  totdt"  Tliese 
simple  nonls  strack  Milon:  he  had  never  thought  that 
his  sold  TBS  bealas-vieW  sshis  body.  "Cau  ll  be  true," 
he  asked,  "  tint  God  has  made  these  misfortunes  fall 
upon  nie,  in  order  to  refonn  hU  misguided  creature  1" 
He  lent  an  car  to  the  Lutheran,  who  spoke  with  him, 
md  gave  him  a  New  Testament,  sajing :  "  Look  at  this 
book,  and  a  few  dajs  hence  you  will  teil  me  what  you 
think  of  it."  Milon  took  the  gospel,  opened  it,  and 
having  begun,  says  the  chronicler,  "  to  taxU  the  ^uit 
Df  this  reading,  he  continued  at  it  night  and  day." 
This  little  volume  was  enough  for  him  :  he  had  no  need 
yt  any  teacher.  The  Bword  of  the  Word  of  Qod  pierced 
to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  bis  past  life  terrilieil 
[lim.  But  the  gospel  consoled  bim:  "It  was  to  him  like 
I  lood  trumpet  sounding  the  praises  of  the  grace  of 
Dhrist."  Milon  found  tlie  Saviour:  "Mercy  has  been 
ihowD  me,"  he  eaid,  "  in  order  that  the  luve  of  Qod 
rrhich  pardons  the  greatest  sinncn,  should  be  placed  as 
u)  a  bill,  and  be  seen  by  all  tlie  world."  He  had  now 
>  curb  that  restrained  him,  and  prevented  him  from 
*  indulging  in  abuse,  quarreb,  bickerings,  squabbles  and 
nntcutious."  The  wolf  had  become  a  lamb.  Bartho- 
oioew  imparted  the  riches  he  had  found  in  the  book  of 
3od  to  his  father,  to  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
tnd  to  all  the  customers  who  visited  the  shoemaker's 
bop.  Tliere  was  not  a  room  in  Paris  that  offered  a 
fKCtacte  at  once  so  interesting  and  so  Taried. 

Bartholomew's  Christian  charity  became  as  ineihaus- 
Jble  as  bis  worldly  skill  had  once  been  fertile  in  ill  venting 
nnnsements.  He  devoted  entirely  to  Qod  the  restless 
tctivity  which  he  hod  lavished  on  the  world.  At  cerUin 
lours  of  the  day,  the  poor  young  man  "  unequalled  in 
he  art  of  writing,"  would  collect  the  children  of  thp 
teigbbourbooil  round  his  bed  and  dictate  to  them  a  few 
vonls  of  the  Bible,  teaching  them  how  to  form  tbeir 
eltcrs  properly.  At  other  times  he  thought  of  the 
lecessities  of  the  poor,  and  laboured  diligently  with  his 
iwu  hands:  "etchingwlthaquafortison  knives,  daggers, 
tnd  Bword-blades,"  he  executed  many  imusual  things 
or  the  goldsmiths.  He  spent  the  proceeds  of  his  labour 
n  supporting  several  needy  persons  who  possessed  a 
[nowl^ge  of  the  gospel    He  had  also  a  fine  voice,  and 


played  on  aeveral  instmments  "  with  singular  grace ;" 
aocordingly,  every  morning  and  evening  he  consecTSited 
to  the  praise  of  the  Lord  those  gifts  which  he  bad 
formeriy  dedicated  to  pleasure,  accompanying  himself 
OS  he  sang  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  Peoplu  came 
from  all  quarters  to  this  shop,  which  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Paris:  some  came  "by  reason  of  the  excellent 
and  rare  things  he  did  ;"  others  "  visited  him  to  bear 
his  singing."  A  large  numlur  were  attracted  by  the 
great  and  sudden  change  that  bod  taken  place  in  him. 
"  If  God  has  bestowed  these  gifts  on  me,"  said  the  poor 
paralytic,  "  it  is  to  the  end  that  bis  glory  should  be 
magnilied  in  me."  Be  meekly  taught  the  humble  t» 
receivethegospel,  and  if  any  hypocrites  presented  them- 
selves, "  he  took  them  aside,  and  launched  ou  them  the 
tbanderbolts  of  Qod."  "  la  short,"  adds  the  chronicle, 
"  his  room  was  a  true  school  of  piety,  day  and  night,  n- 
echoing  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

At  some  distance  from  this  spot,  hut  near  De  la 
Forge's,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bue  SL  Denis,  at  the 
oomer  ot  the  boulevard,  was  a  brge  draper's  shop,  the 
Blaek  Forst,  belon^gto  John  duBourg.  This  trades- 
man was  a  man  of  independeut  character,  who  liked  to 
see,  to  understand,  and  to  judge  for  himself:  he  had 
never  frequented  the  schools  or  even  lutd  much  eonvena- 
tion  with  the  evangelicals,  but  for  all  that,  says  the 
chronicle,  he  had  not  been  denied  the  wisdom  from 
heaven.  By  means  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  be 
read  constantly,  and  in  which  he  humbly  sought  the 
truth,  he  bad  received  from  God  the  knowledge  of  those 
"glad  tidings  which  (as  it  was  said)  the  wise  cannot 
obtain  by  their  own  wisdom."  Forthwith  be  had  begun 
to  spread  it  around  him  with  an  unwearying  activity, 
which  astonished  bis  neighbours.  "  That  ardour,  which 
makes  a  great  show  at  the  beginning,"  said  some  of  his 
relatives,  "  will  soon  end  in  smoke,  like  a  fire  of  tow  as 
the  proverb  says."  They  were  mistaken ;  the  Word  had 
sunk  into  his  heart,  and  taken  such  deep  root  there, 
that  it  could  iiot  be  plucked  out.  The  priests  had  in- 
trigued, kinsfolk  had  clamoured,  and  customera  haB 
deserted  him,  but  "  neither  money  nor  kindred  could 
ever  turn  him  aside  bom  the  truth."— i>'.iwWiml'< 
Calvin,  vol.  iii. ' 


THE  SEV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 


|[T  seems  a  little  late  in  the  day  this  to  be 

writing  the  life  of  one  who  was  a  conlcm- 

■  porary  of  ThomasScottand  John  Newton, 

esi>ecially  as  tliere  is  nolliing  in  the  life 

which  throws  any  new  light  on  the  history 

'   of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.      But 

Mr.  Bull's  character  was  quite  striking 

enough  to  bear  sketching  on  a  separate 

ainvas,  and  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  prefece 

sfe  perhaps  sufficient  to  justify  the  endeavour  which  baa 
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here  been  mode  to  recoil  its  fast  Elding  leatuiM,  and  to 
make  the  world  at  large  better  acquainted  with  a  man  of 
whom  we  catch  many  passing  glimpses  in  the  biographies 
of  his  time.  The  Independent  congregation  of  Newport 
Pagnel  has  enjoyed  for  a  century  the  ministrations;  of  one 
family.    The  subject  of  tlie  memorials*  now  before  ns 

jiUad  eblEilj  from  hli  dwn  Imai  and  IboH  of  hlifrlendiKavWi, 
CoHjKT,  and  noTDtoiL  Bj'blaOrudidD.lbgBtr.  J»l>llB«U,l(.A. 
Londoai  KliM  *  Co.  -..-.. 
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was  ordained  over  it  in  17G4,  his  only  son,  Thomas,  he- 
came  its  pastor  along  mth  himself  in  1800,  amd  in  1864 
it  is  presided  over  hy  Josiah,  his  grandson.  A  case  like 
this  is  certainly  hy  no  means  common  anywhere,  espe- 
cially, we  should  say,  among  dissenters.  It  speaks  well 
both  for  the  levitical  house  which  has  been  so  honoured, 
and  for  the  people  who  have  adhered  so  loyally  to  it. 
And  whether  the  outside  world  wanted  it  or  no,  it  was 
but  right  that  on  the  centenary  of  the  ordination  of  the 
first  of  the  name  a  volume  should  have  been  published, 
recalling,  for  the  benefit  of  that  particular  region,  the 
lessons  ot  a  life  which  runs  parallel  with  the  rise  of  evan- 
gelism in  England,  and  which  was  spent  in  the  success- 
ful endeavour  to  diffuse  in  many  quarters  the  light  of 
the  gospel. 

The  Rev.  William  Bull  sprang  from  a  race  of  Puritan 
yeomen  who  had  been  long  settled  on  a  little  freehold 
of  their  own  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  He  was  bom 
at  Irthlingborough  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1738,  and, 
as  his  father  failed  to  bear  out  the  character  of  his  an- 
cestors and  became  unable  to  support  his  family,  he  was 
taken  from  under  the  paternal  roof  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  grandfather.  This  was  a  happy  change 
for  him,  for  the  old  man  was  consistent  and  devout,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord.  What  steps  were  taken  to  im- 
press a  Puritan  household  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  religion  may  be  gathered  from  the  description  given 
here  of  the  way  in  which  the  family,  of  which  Mr.  Bull 
now  became  a  member,  spent  the  Sabbath.  The  house- 
hold was  gathered  together  early,  and  a  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  the  reading  of  Poole's  or  the  Assembly's 
annotations.  Public  worship  was  next  attended.  The 
meeting  house  frequented  was  four  miles  away,  but  we 
may  be  sure  absenteeism  on  light  grounds  was  not  tole- 
rated, and  the  whole  household,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
would  statedly  appear  in  the  house  of  God.  There  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  services  were  assiduously  waited 
on,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  was  spent  in  the 
vestry  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  Then  when 
all  was  over  the  family  returned  home  and  passed  what 
still  remained  of  the  day  in  religious  exercises.  On  the 
saared  day  no  idle  words  were  permitted,  and  even  a 
smile  was  regarded  as  not  a  little  unseasonable.  No 
doubt  strictness  was  too  much  the  rule  here.  Keeping 
the  mind  so  constantly  on  the  strain  must  have  so  far 
defeated  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  which  was  to  give  rest. 
But  between  this  extreme  and  that  which  is  advocated 
by  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  present  day,  there  is  no 
comparison.  The  tendency  of  the  one  was  to  give  an 
awful  sense  of  reality  to  the  claims  of  another  world, 
the  tendency  of  the  other  is  to  make  men  forget  these 
claims  altogether. 

At  any  rate  William  Bull  was  none  the  worse  but  all 
the  better  of  the  strictness.  His  religious  character  would 
not  have  been  what  it  was  in  after  life,  if  it  had  not 
been  tliat  from  his  earliest  years  the  things  of  Qod  were 
cODitantly  pressed  upon  his  attention.    We  do  not  say 


that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  been  convoted 
late  in  life,  and  whose  associations  previously  were  all 
sinful  or  secular— we  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  far 
such  a  man  to  have  for  ever  afterwards  an  habitual  and 
abiding  sense  of  God's  nearness,  and  of  his  particokr 
providential  government  of  the  world.  John  Newtoa 
would  immediately  occur  as  an  example  to  the  oontnuy. 
But  we  do  say  it  is  with  religion  as  with  everything  else. 
Habits  that  have  grown  up  with  us  since  cluldhood  are 
those  which  cleave  to  us  most  firmly,  and  influence  os 
most  naturally,  and  we  attribute  the  ease,  the  natontl- 
ness,  and,  we  may  add,  the  invariableness  with  whidi 
religious  ideas  are  introduced  into  all  Mr.  Bull's  letters, 
not  simply  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  truly  pious  and 
earnest  man,  but  to  this  other  circumstance  no  less,  tbst 
he  grew  up  from  infancy  by  the  fireside  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  puritan  household.  It  is  a  privilege  more 
precious  than  gold,  to  be  brought  up  in  a  house  whose 
doors  are  never  shut  against  a  knocking  Saviour,  where 
the  Bible  is  the  statute  book  whence  all  regulating  laws 
are  drawn,  where  the  throne  of  grace  is  the  orade  which 
is  on  all  occasions  consulted,  and  where  all  things  by 
which  God  makes  himself  known,  his  name,  his  dsj, 
his  house,  are  held  in  profoundest  reverence. 

Mr.  Bull  had  reached  his  tenth  year  before  he  became 
the  subject  of  any  serious  religious  impressions.  He  b^ 
gan  then  to  inquire  what  he  was,  by  whom  created,  aod 
for  what  end  he  was  sent  into  the  world ;  and  while  thai 
engaged  a  dread  of  the  future  took  possession  of  lum, 
and  he  applied  himself  to  prayer  that  he  might  be  sav^ 
firom  the  wrath  to  come.  But  his  convictions  by-and-bgr 
wore  away,  and  for  four  years  longer  he  contented  him- 
self with  the  performance  of  a  round  of  duties,  not 
doubting  that  in  the  end  he  should  be  brought  to  heaves 
by  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  re 
awakened,  and  was  made  to  see  that  he  had  been  boiM- 
ing  his  hopes  upon  a  foundation  of  sand.  This,  however, 
was  nearly  all  the  length  he  was  brought  to  at  that  time: 
For  two  or  three  years  more  he  was  kept  in  an  uakm 
and  disturbed  state  of  mind,  sometimes  hoping,  but 
oftener  doubting  and  fearing,  about  his  s^toal 
condition.  At  length  this  second  bud  of  promise  was 
blighted  also.  At  sixteen  or  seventeen  he  relapsed  again 
into  comparative  indifference,  and  pious  onlookers  most 
have  begun  to  fear  that  the  Spirit  was  now  taking  hi< 
departure  from  him.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  a  chosen  vessel,  destined  to  carry  the  treasoies  of 
the  gospel  into  many  a  poverty-stricken  district  in  the 
land,  and  the  day  of  liis  oermanent  enlightenmoit  was 
now  at  hand. 

''  In  the  beginning  of  my  eighteenth  year,"  says  he, 
**  I  was  visited  with  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  and  broogfat 
so  low  that  my  life  was  despaired  of ;  and  while  I  thm 
lay  on  the  brink  of  eternity  I  was  under  the  most  lick- 
ing torture  of  despair.  What  would  I  then  have  gi«B 
for  the  presence  of  God  as  I  had  enjoyed  it  in  times 
past  But  while  thus  afflicted  it  pleased  God  to  ff^ 
me  such  a  sense  of  my  sinfulness  that  I  was  led  tohumUa 
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nijrself  in  the  dust  before  him.  At  times  I  had  snch 
views  of  the  heavenly  state  that  I  longed  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.  As  my  affliction  was  removed  I  found 
ray  affections  every  day  going  more  and  more  out  after 
the  blessed  God,  and  it  now  became  my  great  concern 
how  I  should  walk  more  uprightly  before  him  who  was 
the  great  object  of  all  my  desire  and  my  delight.  Still 
I  longed  to  possess  some  testimony,  some  full  assurance 
of  the  reality  of  my  fcuth  in  Christ  And  one  day, 
walking  disconsolately  in  the  fields,  and  pouring  out  my 
heart  before  God,  these  lines  of  Young  eame  into  my 
•  mind: — 

*  Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man; 
Bellere,  and  taate  the  pleasures  of  a  God; 
Believe,  and  look  wkh  triumph  on  the  tomh.* 

"  This  simple  idea  led  me  to  cast  myself  more  entirely 
upon  Christ ;  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  peace  and  joy. . . . 
Tliis  state  of  mind  was  confirmed  by  a  sermon  I  heard 
from  the  words,  *  Betom,  0  Shulamite,  return,  that  we 
■Mgr  look  upon  thee.' ....  I  thought  that  then  I  had 
truly  tasted  that  the  Lord  was  gracious.  Christ  seemed 
mote  than  ever  the  object  of  my  delight.  I  could  say 
with  Mr.  Rowe,  '  If  I  love  thee  not,  my  blessed  God, 
I  know  not  what  I  love ;  if  I  am  uncertain  of  this,  I  am 
tmeortain  of  roy  existence.' " 

Previously  to  this  great  and  decisive  change,  Mr.  Bull 
had  displayed  a  strong  desire  for  learning.  With  the 
little  spare  money  which  he  earned  in  some  secular  em- 
ployment, the  nature  of  which  is  not  explained,  he  had 
galJiered  around  him  a  little  library  of  usefcd  books. 
Among  the  rest,  a  Hebrew  Bible  came  into  his  hands; 
and  the  anecdote  told  in  connection  with  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  illustrations  we  have  ever  seen  of 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  ''Where  there's  a  taill,  there's 
a  tony."  "  It  was  often  looked  at,"  says  his  biographer, 
''  and  the  earnest  desire  to  read  it  grew  into  a  resolve 
to  accomplish  the  task.  But  how  was  it  to  be  accom- 
pliahed  ?  He  had  no  tutor,  no  grammar,  no  lexicon. 
All  the  help  he  had  was  an  old  Bible,  which  had  the 
Helnrew  letters  heading  the  different  sections  of  the 
119th  Psalm.  With  this  slightest  possible  aid  he  oom- 
menoed  his  task.  He  at  once  saw  that  the  Hebrew 
Bible  began  at  what  with  us  is  the  end.  The  first  word 
he  knew  must  be  either  **  in,"  or  **  in  the  banning." 
He  looked  in  his  concordance  for  other  places,  where 
the  word  ''beginning"  occurred,  and  finding  the  same 
letters,  he  wrote  down  the  word  Berasheeih;  and  thus 
with  amazing  pains,  preceeded  to  make  out  the  text, 
word  by  word,  till  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  rude 
lexicon,  and  at  length  a  grammar,  and  was  able  to  read 
his  Hebrew  Bible  tolerably  well— a  marvellous  proof  of 
his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  of  his  skill  in  its  acquisi- 
tion." 

Snch  a  man  was  not  likely  to  fail  in  the  carrying  out 
«f  any  purpose  he  might  choose  to  form.  He  had  long 
cherished  the  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
minutiy,  and  after  his  conversion  this  desire  became 
«taiieentrated  into  a  resolution.    But  there  were  many 


difficulties  in  the  way.  He  was  poor  and  wanted  the 
means  of  commanding  a  suitable  education,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  had  no  influential  friend  to  take  him  by 
the  hand.  When  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year, 
however,  his  path  began  to  open.  He  went  to  Bedford 
to  reside  with  his  eldest  brother.  There  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saunderson,  the  Independent 
minister  of  the  place,  who  finding  him  a  youth  of 
hopeful  talents,  first  gave  him  instruction  in  Latin, 
and  next  made  him  known  to  a  friend  who  helped  him 
to  some  acquaintance  with  Greek.  These  gentlemen 
did  more.  They  procured  his  entrance  into  the  Dissent- 
ing Academy  of  Daventry,  where,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Dr.  Ashworth,  the  successor  of  Doddridge,  he 
underwent  for  four  years  that  formal  preparation,  which 
was  held  to  qualify  for  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churdies. 

In  1764  he  was  ready  to  accept  a  call.  Congregations 
in  Bedford,  Rotterdam,  and  other  places  looked  immedi- 
ately in  his  direction^  for  he  UxHn  a  high  position  at  once 
as  a  popular  preacher.  But  he  had  incidentally  preached, 
while  a  student,  in  Newport^  and  had  been  strangely 
drawn  to  the  people  in  that  place.  And  so,  when  (key 
sent  him  an  earnest  invitation  to  come  and  settle  among 
them  as  thenr  pastor,  he  accepted  it  without  hesitation, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  friends,  who  thought 
the  sphere  not  very  attractive  in  itself,  and  much  too 
narrow  for  Mr.  Bull's  admitted  gifts  and  graces.  His 
ordination  took  place  cm  the  11th  of  October— his  after 
friend,  John  Newton,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
Curacy  of  Ohiey  just  six  months  before. 

It  was  some  time,  of  course,  before  the  merits  of  the 
young  Independent  minister  became  known  beyond  his 
own  immediate  circle.  He  had  a  small  congregation 
which  did  not  at  first  increase  much  under  his  care,  and 
as  he  was  obliged  to  take  pupils  by  way  of  eking  out  a 
scanty  stipend,  there  seemed  not  much  prospect  at  the 
outset  of  his  rising  soon  out  of  his  obscurity.  But  a  man  of 
his  genius,  and  fervour,  and  general  attractiveness  of 
character,  could  not  but  make  way  in  the  long  run ;  and 
it  was  no  doubt  not  so  much  a  cause  as  a  tign  of  his  ex- 
tending popularity,  that  in  1771  he  gained  for  himself 
the  acquaintance,  and  afterwards  tlie  warm  friendship 
of  Newton.  The  *'  Old  African,"  (as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  himself),  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Churdli 
of  England,  but  he  had  no  natural  prejudices  against 
Dissenters.  ,0n  the  contrary,  his  first  thought  after 
his  conversion,  was  to  become  a  minister  among  them, 
aud  he  gave  up  the  idea  only  after  an  expUmatory  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  Richard  Cecil  He  was 
not  repelled  from  Mr.  Bull,  therefore,  to  begin  with ; 
and  he  soon  learnt  enough  about  him  to  forget  that 
their  ecclesiastical  connections  were  antagonistic.  The 
impressions  produced  upon  him  by  intercourse  with  his 
new  acquaintance  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts  from  his.Diary.  "  I  am  struck,"  he  says  in  one 
place,  "with  the  wisdom,  grace,,  and  impression  of 
thine  image,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  servant 
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Bull,  And  I  hope  thou  wilt  teach  me  to  profit  thereby. 
Surely  I  love  him  ^or  thy  sake.*'  Again,  "  He  has  a 
living  sense  of  thy  word,  and  gracious  communiqitions 
ifrom  thee  by  it."  And  once  more,  *'  Thou  hast  given  him 
great  abilities  and  much  grace."  Cherishing  towards 
him  such  feelings  as  these,  Newton  naturally  sought 
much  of  Mr.  Bull's  society,  and  while  he  remained  at 
<)lney,  there  were  few  weeks  during  which  the  two 
friends  did  not  pass  some  time  together  in  comparing 
notes  on  two  subjects  equally  interesting  to  both ;  the 
progress  of  the  life  of  Qod  in  their  own  souls,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  their  immediate 
district,  and  in  the  world. 

Newton  went  to  London  in  1779,  but  his  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Bull  contiimed  by  letter,  and  by  occasional 
exchanges  of  visits  till  his  death.  Portions  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  passed  between  them,  are  given  in 
this  biography.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
fervour  of  their  piety,  and  by  tbe  warmth  of  affection 
which  the  writers  bore  to  one  another.  But  the  new 
Bector  of  SL  Mary,  Wolnoth,  did  better  than  maintain 
an  epistolary  connection  with  his  friend  in  the  country, 
^fore  leaving  Olney,  he  introduced  him  to  another 
Ihend  who,  in  some  respects,  must  have  fax  more  than 
inade  up  for  his  own  company.  This  was  the  poet 
Cowper,  who  was  much  better  qualified  than  Newton  to 
appreciate  his  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts.  The 
two  men  of  genius,  thus  brought  together,  drew  to  each 
Qther  at  once,  and  cordially ;  and,  after  a  while,  we  have 
Cowper  describing  his  new  acquaintance  to  Mr.  Unwin 
in  this  graphic  way :  **  Tou  are  not  acquainted  with 
t)im ;  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  you  that  you  are  not. 
You  would  regret  still  more  than  you  do  that  tliere  are 
so  many  miles  interposed  between  us.  He  spends  part 
of  the  day  with  us  to-morrow.  A  Dissenter,  but  a 
liberal  one;  a  man  of  letters  and  of  genius ;  a  master  of 
a  fine  imagination,  or  rather  not  master  of  it— an 
imagination  which,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  com- 
pany he  loves  and  can  tonfide  in,  runs  away  with  liim 
into  such  fields  of  speculation  as  amuse  and  enliven 
eveiy  other  imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be  of 
the  party.  At  other  times  he  has  a  tender  and  delicate 
sort  of  melancholy  in  liis  disposition,  not  less  agreeable 
in  its  way.  No  men  are  better  qualified  for  companions 
in  such  a  world  as  this,  than  men  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment. Every  scene  of  life  has  two  sides — a  dark  and  a 
bright  one ;  and  the  mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of 
melancholy  and  vivacity,  is  best  of  all  qualified  for  the 
contemplation  of  either.  He  can  be  lively  without  levity, 
and  pensive  without  dejection.  Such  a  man  is  Mr. 
Bull" 

'  The  star  of  the  now  much  admired  minister  of  New- 
port was  at  length  fairly  in  the  ascendant.  His  connec- 
tion with  Newton  brought  him  into  contact  with  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  conceived  an  extraordinary  afiection  for 
him,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  into  that 
religious  circle  which  the  world  comprehensively  styled 
apd  sneered  at  as  "  the  Clapham  set."    This  of  course. 


extended  hii  reputation  within  his  own  denomination 
also.  His  learning  was  now  generally  recognised,  and 
a  sort  of  theological  school  was  establislLed  at  Newport, 
tliat  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  and  superintendeoee 
might  be  enjoyed  by  aspirants  to  the  ministry.  And 
his  popularity  as  a  preacher  also  becoming  more  widely 
known,  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  many  of  those 
extraordinary  services  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the 
lives  of  all  the  notable  dissenting  ministers  of  these 
days.  For  a  succession  of  years,  for  example,  he  sap- 
plied  Surrey  Chapel,  under  Bowland  Hill,  for  a  month 
or  two  each  autumn,  and  on  the  same  principle  be  fre- 
quently did  duty  in  the  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  at  Reading,  Brighton,  and  elsewhere.  This 
outside  reputation,  too,  told  upon  his  position  at  hooie. 
His  congregation,  from  being  small  and  feeble,  grew  in 
strength  and  numbers,  until  the  building  in  which  be 
was  ordained  became  too  confined  to  contain  tbe  crowds 
of  worshippers. 

This  is  about  all  that  is  to  be  told  of  the  story  of  his 
life.  He  visited  no  new  scenes  of  interest,  he  took  pro- 
minent part  in  no  ecclesiastical  or  social  movements,  he 
met  in  his  day  with  no  stirring  or  extraordinary  adven- 
tures. He  was  simply  an  able  and  useful  evangelical 
minister,  in  a  transition  period  of  English  religious 
history;  and  if  he  had  not  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Newton  and  of  Cowper,  and  excluuiged  letters  with 
them,  he  would  certainly  never  have  been  heard  of 
!  beyond  the  very  limited  sphere  of  his  own  immediate 
church  connection. 

.  But  Mr.  Bull  was  far  better  than  a  party  leader,  (V  s 
popular  orator  or  writer.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent 
piety.  This  has  been  by  far  the  most  distinct  impres- 
sion i»x>duced  upon  us  by  the  reading  of  his  biogr^>h7. 
His  letters  are  not  always  characterized  by  the  point 
and  sparkle  that  might  have  been  expected.  But  thej, 
every  one  of  them,  breathe  a  spirit  of  such  intense 
devotedness  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel,  that  thi^ 
hearts  of  all  Christians  must  warm  to  him,  as  above  ail 
things  a  man  of  God.  We  open  the  volume,  for  example, 
at  random,  and  find  on  page  211  the  following  sentences 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton  :— 

"  I  get  very  infirm,  and  so  weak  in  my  spirits  that 
almost  everything  fatigues  and  afflicts  me ;  but  still  i( 
is  pleasant  to  look  upwards,  and  to  press  forward  to  a 
state  of  light,  life,  holiness,  love,  and  joy,  that  will  he 
eternal  in  its  duration.  The  time  is  not  far  oflf.  1  do 
not  feel  reluctant  at  its  approach,  because  I  shall  theu 
see  the  Lord  in  his  glory,  and,  I  hope,  feel  his  image  in 
my  heart  There  is  something  alluring  and  delightful 
in  the  prospect  of  iierfect  holiness,  perfect  love,  and 
consequently  perfect  bliss ;  and  this  must  and  will  be 
the  lot  of  ail  who  die  in  the  Lord.  That  Jesus,  whcse 
blood  is  our  atonement,  and  whose  righteousness  is  a^ 
our  life  and  salvation,  we  sliall  see  as  He  is,  and  rejoice 
before  Him  for  ever.  I>eligbtful  prosiject !  It  soothes 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  gives  beauty  to  tha  eoant^ 
nance  of  dissolution.    If  the  love  of  Jesus  is  bat  &lt  i& 
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our  hearts,  we  may  say,  Welcome  age!  welcome  in- 
firmity! welcome  death !  Jesus  is  our  greatest  comfort 
now,  and  Jesus  will  be  our  everlasting  portion.  I  love 
to  think  of  Him,  look  to  Him,  and  lean  upon  Him, 
because  I  feel  and  find  that  His  presence  is  equal  to 
everything,  and  without  Him  everything  is  worse  than 
nothing." 

Again,  writing  to  bis  son  of  the  gieat  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  he  says ; — 

"  According  to  my  degree,  I  have  a  little  knowledge 
of  them.  I  have  great  love  to  them.  I  have  always 
laboured  to  preach  them,  perhaps  not  so  faithfully  as  I 
ought.  However,  the  conclusion  I  draw  Arom  all  this 
is,  that  now  I  am  old,  nearly  approaching  to  the  grave, 
and  my  approach  to  it  attended  with  a  general  dejection 
of  spirits,  a  degree  of  melancholy,  it  may  end  in  insanity, 
but  low  as  I  ami  or  however  it  may  end,  at  present  I 
must  say  that  I  firmly  believe  these  peculiar  doctrines. 
1  endeavour  to  preach  them,  I  greatly  love  them,  I 
delight  in  them ;  they  are  my  strength,  my  support,  my 
comfort ;  and  at  this  moment  I  have  no  doubt,  or  very 
little  indeed,  of  my  eternal  salvation  through  faith  in 
these  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  and  if  ihty  were  not 
peculiarities  of  Christianity^  I  sfiould  diidatJi  to  call 
Christianity  a  divine  revelation^ 

And  what  could  possibly  be  finer  than  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

**  Those  who  write  every  day  have  need  of  some 
caution  tliat  they  do  not  degenerate  into  common-place 
stuff  and  frivolity.  The  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
letters  in  the  world  are  the  familiar  letters  of  Cicero. 
I  remember  reading  them  in  four  volumes  octavo.  They 
pleased  me,  but  I  thought  much  of  their  merit  consisted 
in  the  purity  of  the  Latin  and  the  elegance  of  the  style. 
The  next  great  letter-writer  in  the  order  of  time  wn£ 
Pliny  the  younger.  His  letters  have  an  uncommon 
delicacy  and  beauty  in  the  matter  and  the  manner.  I 
like  Pliny  very  much.    But  the  most  superlative  letter 


in  all  the  world  is  that  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon.    I 

never  saw  a  letter  to  be  compared  with  it Next  to 

this,,  the  blessed  apostle's  four  short  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians  are 
the  greatest  master-pieces  in  the  world  in  their  way. 
Bui  for  dignity^  sieeetnesSj  authority ^  heauiyt  and 
iiiterest,  there  is  nothing  in  i?ie  xohole  creation  €^[ual 
to  the  seven  Epistles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  inihehc' 
ginning  of  the  Revelation.  Compared  with  all  this, 
what  stuff  your  htters  and  mine  are ! " 

It  had  always  been  the  wish  of  this  good  mMi  to  4ie 
in  harness,  or  at  least  that  he  might  not  survive  the 
period  of  his  usefulness ;  and  the  wish  was  granted.  He 
occupied  his  own  pulpit  on  the  lOth  of  July,  when  he 
preached  from  the  text,  "Hide  not  thy  face  far  from 
mc ;  put  not  thy  servant  away  in  anger ;  thou  hast  been 
ray  help,  leave  me  not,  neither  forsake  me,  0  God  of  my 
salvation  ;."  and  .on  the  Saturday  of  the  same  week  he 
was  overtaken  by*  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  Between 
that  date  and  the  23rd  of  the  month,  when  he  passed 
into  a  better  world,  be  was  remarkably  calm  and  tran? 
quil.  *  **  I  am  neither  elevated,"  he  said,  "  by  any 
lively  transports,  nor  depressed  by  discouraging  fears. 
I  am  upon  the  Eock^  I  am  upon  the  Rock ! "  And  this 
calm  confidence  he  cherished,  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
interruption,  to  the  end.  His  last  words,  caught  by  the 
eager  ear  of  affection  opened  to  receive  the  dying  testi- 
mony of  the  venerable  man,  were,  "  Bless  the  Lord ! " 
and  the  time  of  his  departure  was  the  hour  which  he 
had  himself  been  long  in  the  habit  of  observing  as  his 
time  of  evening  prayer.  Europe  was  then  ringing  with 
the  story  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  for  it  was  the  memor- 
able year  of  1814  in  which  the  death  of  William  Bull 
occurred,  but  the  people  of  Newport  Pagnel  might  well 
forget  for  the  time  being  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
public  politics,  while  they  bore  to  their  last  resting-place 
the  remains  of  the  pastor  who  had  broken  the  bread  of 
life  to  them  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years. 

K.  L.  w. 


WHAT    THEN? 


What  then  ?    Why  then  another  pilgrim  song ; 

And  then  a  hush  of  rest  divinely  granted ; 
And  then  a  thirsty  stage,  (ah  me,  so  long!) 

And  then  a  brook,  just  where  it  most  is  wanted. 

What  then  ?    The  pitching  of  the  evening  tent ; 

And  then,  perchance,  a  pillow  rough  and  thorny ; 
And  then  some  sweet  and  tender  message,  sent 

To  cheer  the  feint  one  Ibr  to-morrow's  journey. 

What  then  ?    The  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind ; 

A  feverish  sleep ;  a  heart  oppressed  and  aching; 
And  then,  a  little  water^Ksmse  to  find 

Close  by  my  pUlow^  nady  for  i^y  waking. 


What  then?    I  am  not  careful  to  inquire: 
I  know  there  will  be  tears,  and  fears,  and  sorrow ; 

And  then,  a  loving  Saviour  drawing  nigher, 
And  saying,  "  /  will  answer  for  the  morrow.*' 

What  then?    For  all  my  sins  His  pardoning  gtaoe ; 

For  all  my  wants  and  woes  His  loving-kindness; 
For  darkest  shades,  the  shining  of  God's  face ; 

And  Christy  own  hand  to  lead  me  in  my  blindneOk 

What  then?    A  shadowy  valley,  lone  and  dim ; 

And  then  a  deep  and  darkly  rolling  river; 
And  then  a  flood  of  light— a  seraph  hymn  -- 

And  Qod'a  own  milo,  for  ever  and  for  em  i 
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THE  COST  OF  SEKTHTG  CHRIST. 

BY  EEV.  T.  L,  CUTLSB. 


i|LL  the  most  vtduable  things  ate  dearly 
Scientific  discoveriea  lie  at  tlie 
f  Hummit  of  a  hill  which  no  man 
'  reaches  without  bard  climbing.  A 
^n*tion'3  liberty  costs  treasure,  toil, 
and  blood ;  it  iB  paid  in  widows'  tears 
and  consecrated  graves.  What  so  precious  as  a 
soul's  redemption  1  Yet  by  one  price  only  could 
it  be  secured — the  "blood  of  the  Lahb  without 
blemish  or  spot." 

When  Christ  offered  the  rewards,  and  enforced 
the  duty  of  discipleahip,  he  put  in  the  careful  in- 
junction to  "count  the  i;o«f."  The  man  who  would 
not  bear  a  cross  for  him  and  follow  him  "ia  not 
worthy  to  be  niy  disciple."  Let  me  remind  yau, 
my  friend,  what  you  must  reckon  upon  if  you  at- 
tain that  pearl  above  price,  a  Christian  character. 
Count  the  cost ;  what  is  it  1 

1.  Count  on  a  fearful  stubbornness  in  year  own 
heart.  It  is  by  nature  at  enmi^  with  God,  Paul 
had  to  give  battle  without  quarter  to  the  "old 
man"  of  ain  unto  the  Inst,  so  must  you.  Ereiy 
nn-iuaurrection  must  be  met  with  vigilance  and 
prayer. 

S.  There  are  many  unwelcome  truths  in  the 
Word  of  God  for  yon  to  swallow.  The  Bible  is 
Bent  to  save  you  ;  not  to  please  you.  It  has  no 
mercy  on  a  sinner's  sins  ;  but  it  has  unbounded 
mercy  for  a  sinner's  soul.  When  an  ungodly  man 
takes  the  vivid  lamp  of  Bibte-truths  down  into  the 
dark  vaults  of  a  depraved  heart,  it  makes  terrible 
exposures.  But  the  sooner  they  come  the  better. 
Sooner  find  out  your  sin  by  that  light  than  by  the 
Ughtning-fiash  of  Ood's  wrath  at  the  judgment- 
seat.  Ood  will  not  compromise  with  you.  Count 
the  cost  of  Bubmissioa  He  demands  the  whole 
heart ;  but  he  offers  in  return  a  whole  heaven. 

3.  If  you  eipect  to  follow  Christ,  you  must  deny 
your  selfishness,  and  take  up  every  cross  that 
Christ  appoints.  Count  the  cost !  The  simple,  in- 
exorable rule  is,  Give  up  nothing  that  is  innocent 
and  right ;  but  ffive  up  everj/llanff  that  is  wrong. 
You  now  love  to  have  your  own  way  ;  you  most 
consent  gladly  to  let  God  have  his  way.    Yon  have 


favourite  pleasures  that  are  sinful ;  find  a  higher 
pleasure  in  abandoning  them.  Count  the  coat  of 
loving  God  more  than  you  love  money.  Count 
the  cost  of  offending  some  of  yonr  friends.  Christ 
ia  a  better  Friend  than  they.  Count  the  cost  of 
quitting  "profitable"  sins.  Count  the  cost  of 
some  sneers,  of  a  great  many  hard  knocks,  and 
still  more  hard  work.  Count  the  cost  of  a  noble, 
prayerful,  unselfish,  godly  life.  It  will  cost 
dearly ;  but,  thank  God,  it  pays  I 

When  you  get  to  be  a  Christian,  yon  will  find 
that  the  clearer  and  stronger  you  are,  the  happier 
vrill  be  yonr  conscience.  But  the  better  yon  are, 
the  more  dearly  you  wiU  pay  for  it;  Study  in  your 
Bible  what  it  cost  Paul  to  become  all  be  was. 
Does  he  begrudge  now  one  single  aelf-mortification, 
one  crushing  of  bis  selfish  lusts,  one  stripe  of  per- 
secution's lash  1  Not  he  !  He  gloried  in  eveiy 
tribulation  that  burnished  his  piety,  and  brought 
honour  to  his  Redeemer's  nam&  The  best  part 
of  a  Christian's  character  is  that  which  costs  the 
heaviest  price.  Patience  (for  example)  is  a  beauti- 
ful trait ;  but  it  is  not  oftenest  worn  by  those  who 
walk  life's  sunny  side  in  silver  slippers,  It  is  the 
product  of  dark  nights  of  adversity  and  of  many 
a  cross-bearing  up  the  mount  of  suffering.  The 
"  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience."  The 
bruised  Sower  emits  most  fragrance.  And  a 
braised  Christian  puts  forth  the  sweetest  odoun 
of  humility  and  heavenly-mindedness. 

4.  Let  me  offer  you  four  brief  encouragements 
I  drop  them  as  diamonds  in  your  pathway  to  the 
Cross.     Here  they  are : — 

Urstly,  The  service  of  Christ  pays  a  magnificeni 
percentage  of  naifidness.  A  ^working  Christian 
never  can  be  wretched.  He  gathers  hia  she«vea 
as  he  goes. 

Secondly,  A  man  is  always  happy  wlien  he  ii 
right.  He  ia  happy  in  doing  right — happy  in 
feeling  that  he  has  done  right,  and  happy  in  tbe 
approval  of  his  Master's  heavenly  amil&  loi 
penitent  friend  I  you  have  never  felt  this  ! 

Thirdly,  God  will  sustain  you,  if  you  try  to 
serve  bim.     His  grace  is  sufficient  for  you. 
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Finally,  There  is  a  heaven  at  the  end  of  every 
faithful  Christian's  journey. 

"  Onr  kuowledge  of  that  life  U  nnaU, 
The  eye  of  Iklth  is  dim ; 
Bnt  *tis  enough  that  Chrlit  it  there, 
And  m  thaU  be  Ut*  Mm.** 

My  friend,  are  you  ready  to  follow  Jesus  1 
Count  the  cost  Bnt  I  warn  you  tenderly  that, 
if  it  costs  much  to  be  a  Christian,  it  will  cost  in- 
finitely Tnore  to  live  and  die  a  sinner  7  Keligion 
costs  self-denial ;  sin  costs  self-destruction  ! 

To  be  a  temperate  man  costs  self-restraint  To 
be  a  tippler  costs  a  ruined  purse,  a  ruined  char- 
acter, a  ruined  soul  The  sensualist  pays  for 
going  to  perdition  by  living  in  a  sty.     The  swearer 


must  pay  for  his  oaths;  and  the  Sabbath-breaker 
for  his  guilty  contempt  of  God's  Uw. 

To  lead  a  life  of  impenitence  costs  a  dying  bed 
of  remorse.  Count  the  cost  To  go  up  to  the  judg- 
ment seat  without  Christ  will  cost  you  an  eternity 
of  despair.  Count  the  cost  Sit  down,  and 
make  the  honest  reckoning.  Put  into  one  scale, 
life ;  into  the  other,  death.  Put  into  one  scale^ 
heaven ;  into  the  other,  hell !  Weigh  them  well  I 
Weigh  for  eternity !  And,  while  you  sit  weighing 
anxiously,  Christ  whispers  into  your  ear  the 
thrilling  question,  *'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  I 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soulI** 


"IT'S    ALL   PEACE   HOW. 

""^  f  F  you  please,  taia'ani,  there  is  a  soldier  at 
Battery  who  is  very  ill,  and  bis 


wife  says  if  she  had  some  cod  oil  it 
might  do  him  good." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  me 
one  cold  morning  in  March  in  a  sea- 
port town  in  Ireland  in  which  I  was 
slaying. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  *'  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  he  is  far  gone  in  consumption,  I  hear, 
and  his  poor  wife  and  little  children  will  be  left  alone.*' 

I  thought  of  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  but  did  not 
at  the  moment  form  any  very  distinct  purpose  of  visiting 
the  invalid  immediately.  But  God  directs  the  small  as 
well  as  the  great  events  of  our  lives.  That  afternoon  I 
went  to  see  a  friend  who  had  long  been  in  great  trouble; 
her  only  daughter  had  died  of  consumption  some  time 
before,  and  between  grief  and  ill  health  the  mother  had 
fallen  into  a  most  unhappy  state  of  mind.  I  foimd  her 
peculiarly  depressed  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  to  me,  '^  if  I  had  something  to  do,  I 
think  I  should  be  better,  but  I  sit  and  think  of  my 
troubles  until  they  seem  so  heavy  that  it  makes  me  ten 
times  worse." 

*'  Will  you  come  and  visit  one  or  two  sick  people  with 
uie  ? "  I  asked,  and  suddenly  the  thought  of  the  dying 
soldier  passed  through  my  mind,  and  I  told  her  of  his 
wish  for  cod  oiL 

She  clasped  her  hands  saying,  ''I  have  had  two 
bottles  full  of  it  ever  since  my  daughter's  death,  and  I 
asked  the  Lord  to  let  me  give  them  to  relieve  some  poor 
sufferer,  and  now  he  has  sent  you  for  them. 

I  felt  very  thankful  at  this  little  incident,  and  we 
arranged  to  take  the  medicine  the  following  day.  We 
found  the  poor  invalid  lying  on  his  bed  dressed  in  his 
uniform;  he  was  evidently  very  ill,  and  he  had  an  anxious, 


restless  expression  on  his  face.  After  some  inquiries 
about  his  health  I  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  reading. 

^  I  cannot  see  to  read  here,  it  is  too  dark,"  he  care- 
lessly replied. 

"May  I  read  you  a  little  story?"  I  said,  taking  out 
that  beautiful  tract,  "  Grasping  the  Promises." 

"  If  you  like,"  was  the  somewhat  indifferent  answer. 

Earnestly  praying  for  a  blessing  I  read  the  story, 
occasionally  referring  to  my  Bible  to  illustrate  it  He 
listened  attentively,  but  when  I  gently  asked  if  he  knew 
"  WillieV"  Saviour,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  prevented 
a  reply,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  come  away  though 
feeling  but  little  comfort  in  my  visit 

But  the  Lord  had  blessings  in  store  for  C .    The 

oil  had  been  gratefully  received,  and  my  friend  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  invalid  that  she  went  again  the 
following  day  with  some  little  delicacy  that  he  fancied. 
He  expressed  to  her  his  pleasure  in  the  reading,  and 
hoped  the  young  lady  would  come  again.  I  accordingly 
went  to  see  him,  and  after  reading  the  story  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  I  took  out  Miss  Elliot's  well-known 
hymn, — 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea." 

C started  up  in  his  bed  to  listen,  and  as  I  finished 

the  last  verse,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Thafs  a  most  splendid  hymn." 

"It  is  very  large  print,"  I  said,  "I  think  you  can 
see  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  and  eageriy  read  it  to  himself. 
'^  That's  just  what  I  want,  to  go  'just  as  I  am,'  to  have 
my  sins  pardoned,—*  0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.' " 

I  told  him  of  his  loving,  waiting  Saviour,  and  of  his 
complete  atonement,  and  left  him  full  of  thought  and 
prayer.  / 

He  had  always  been  a  steady  man,  and  had  borne  a 
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high  character  amongst  his  comrades,  but  he  had  never 
before  cast  his  whole  soul  upon  Christ,  or  realized  the 
(diness  of  his  salvation. 

Two  days  after  I  received  a  message  that  he  was  very 
itt  and  wished  to  see  me. 

**  It  is  all  peace  now*'  were  the  words  with  which  he 
gifted  me  as  I  entered  his  room.  **  Christ  has  done 
all  for  me,  and  I  am  safe  in  him.  When  my  feet  are 
once  upon  Christ  I  can  never  fall  off,  for  he  is  my  rock. 
I  would  give  anything  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
cannot.**  The  least  exertion  brought  back  the  bleeding 
^m  his  lungs,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  say 
ii^ore  than  a  few  words  at  a  time,  but  his  whole  expres- 
sion was  peace  ;  he  was  at  rest  in  Christ,  and  his  faith 
never  seemed  to  waver. 

One  night  soon  after  this  conversation  he  called  his  wife 
and  told  her  that  he  was  going  home  to  his  Father's 
house,  where  his  Saviour  had  purchased  an  inheritance 
for  him ;  he  urged  her  to  cast  her  soul  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  pardon  and  salvation,  and  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren of  Him.  He  sent  messages  to  Some  of  his  comrades, ' 
who  "  could  not,"  he  said,  "  enter  heaven  if  their  hearts 
Fere  not  changed  ;"  and  then  he  asked  for  his  favourite 
hymn,  and  with  the  words  "  Oh,  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  '* 
upon  his  lips,  he  *'  smiled  himself  away."  I  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  of  his  face ;  the  peace  of  God  that 
pafiseth  all  understanding  was  there,  and  I  was  not  the 
only  one  who  was  touched  by  it. 

During  my  visits  to  poor  C ,  I  frequently  met  with 

another  soldier  who  was  also  in  the  invalid  battalion, 
and  was  dying  of  consumption.  I  knew  that  this  man 
was  an  infidel  and  a  most  profane  swearer,  and  when  I 
spoke  to  him  about  his  soul,  he  used  to  show  by  his  im- 
patient gestures  how  much  he  disliked  it,  though  his 


politeness  to  a  lady  prevented  him  from  telling  me  so. 
This  man  followed  C  — ^"s  body  to  the  grave,  and  then 
went  into  the  barrack  hospital  to  die.  We  knew  that 
his  case  was  desperate  both  for  body  and  soul,  and  many 
tested  on  his  behsUf  the  truth  of  the  promise,  ''  If  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done.**  A  kind  lady  under- 
took to  read  the  Bible  to  R in  the  hospital,  which 

she  had  continued  to  do  for  several  weeks,  when  one  day, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  I  received  a  message  from  the 
man  himself  to  tell  me  that  he  was  "  greatly  obliged  to 
me  for  asking  the  lady  to  read  to  him,  and  that  he  Uked 
it  very  much.*'  Again  we  pleaded  with  our  covenant 
God  for  his  soul,  and  when  I  next  saw  him  he  was  no 
longer  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,  but 
(so  far  as  man  coidd  judge)  he  was  humbly  trusting  in 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  who  never  yet  cast  out  one  that 
came  to  him.  He  died  in  the  firm  hope  of  forgiveness 
through  his  blood. 

Soldiers  I  it  was  thus  that  two  of  your  comrades  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  will  you  take  service  under  the  same 
banner?  There  is  an  invitation,  and  will  be  a  wel- 
come  for  you  all.  Do  not  be  ashamed  to  wear  his 
uniform,  to  confess  him  boldly,  to  fight  in  his  strength 
against  your  three  great  enemies, — the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  The  Captain  of  your  salvation  ibught 
against  them  and  conquered,  and  by  faith  in  him  you 
also  shall  gain  the  victory.  "  Whosoever  will  wn- 
fess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.*'  Are  you  confessing  or  denying 
him  ?  s 
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0  Holt  Father  I—just  and  tnie 

Are  all  Thy  works  and  words  and  ways, 
And  unto  Thee  alone  are  due 

Thanksgiving  and  etenial  praise ! 
As  children  of  Thy  gracious  care, 

We  veil  the  eye— we  bend  the  knee, 
With  broken  words  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Father  and  God,  we  come  to  Thee. 

For  Thou  hast  heard,  0  God  of  Right, 

The  sighing  of  the  island  slave  ; 
And  stretched  for  him  the  arm  of  might. 

Not  shortened  that  it  could  not  save. 
The  labourer  sits  beneath  his  vine. 

The  shackled  soul  and  hand  are  free — 
Thanksgiving !— for  the  work  is  Thine .' 

Praise !  -for  the  blessing  is  of  Thee ! 


And  oh,  we  feel  Thy  presence  here— 

Thy  awful  arm  in  judgment  bare ! 
Thine  eye  hath  seen  the  bondman's  tear — 

Thine  ear  hath  heard  the  bondman's  prayer! 
Praise !— for  the  pride  of  man  is  low. 

The  counsels  of  the  wise  are  nought, 
The  fountains  of  repentance  flow ; 

What  hath  our  God  in  mercy  wrought  ? 

Speed  on  Thy  work.  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ! 

And  when  the  bondman*8  chain  is  riven. 
And  swells  from  all  our  guilty  coasts 

The  anthem  of  the  free  to  Heaven, 
Oh,  not  to  those  whom  Thou  hast  led, 

As  with  Thy  cloud  and  fire  before, 
But  unto  Thee,  in  fear  and  dread, 

Be  praise  and  glory  evermore. 

J.  €1.  WRmiKBL 


^t  C^itertn's  Crtasuij. 


'  AM  gOTDg  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  the 
halves  of  all  sorts  of  things,  and  will  tr; 
to  tell  yoa  vhen  it  ia  good  aai  when  it  is 
bad  to  divide  a  thing  in  half;  and  also 
when  to  do  or  any  half  of  anything  is 
'"  riijlit,  and  when  it  is  wrong.  I  don't 
mean  things  we  iise  only,  but  duties  and 
things  we  have  to  do,  tliougli  it  is  the  case  with  the 
most  conimoci  things.  As  for  instance,  half  an  orange, 
or  half  an  apple,  is  very  nice  when  given  to  our  com- 
panion, and  by  that  we  give  pleasure  to  two  ioAtead  of 
one  ;  but  if  Ke  give  half  a  shoe,  or  half  a  glove,  it  is  no 
longer  of  use  even  for  one  person :  so  some  tliia^  are 
all  the  better,  and  some  all  the  worse  for  being  halved. 

And  first  of  all,  I  like  very  much  to  see  any  of  you 
offer  Aa^of  any  treat  or  pleasure  to  jour  brother  or 
sister,  and  though  two  halves  should  be  exactly  alike, 
yet  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  one  is  a  little  better 
or  larger  than  the  other  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  I 
am  still  more  pleased  to  see  you  give  tlie  larger  or  better 
half  to  your  sister  or  friend,  and  not  choose  to  keep  it 
for  yourself. 

Well,  it  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  go  halves  or  shares  in 
anything  ;  in  the  care  of  a  room,  or  a  garden,  or  in  some 
work;  andwiienyonrhalf  isdoneflrstjl  hope  you  don't 
run  away  without  oCTering  to  help  your  companion  nho 
may  be  slower,  or  not  so  well  practised  as  you  ace.  It 
is  right  to  stop  half-way,  when  you  are  going  to  do  what 
you  ate  not  sure  is  quite  right  It  is  good  to  stop  half- 
way and  turn  back,  if  you  have  forgotten  your  prayers 
or  any  of  your  regular  duties.  It  is  well  to  stop  half- 
way in  any  unkind  or  haely  speech  or  act ;  of  course  it 
is  l>est  not  to  begin  t^  give  way  to  angiy  words  or  deeds 
at  all,  but  it  is  much  better  to  stop  half-way  if  you 
should  begin.  Half  an  unkind  speech  is  better  than  a 
whole  one.  If  any  one  lias  offended  you,  or  hurt  you,  or 
spoilt  your  boohs  or  toys,  and  is  sony  for  It,  he  sure  you 
meet  him  half-way  in  his  repentance,  and  thus  show 
that  you  are  willing  to  "  forgive-the  injury." 

Tou  must  tie  ready  to  share  and  take  part  in  othei's 
troubles  or  distress  j  and  this  you  will  dobestb;  think- 


ing for  a  moment  how  sorry  you  would  be  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  you,  and  then  try  to  feel  nearly  a*  much  for 
another.  And  I  will  tell  you  what  this  sharing  at  halv- 
ing is  called  in  Qod's  fioly  Bible.  It  iscalled, "  bearing 
one  another's  Jjurdens,"  and  those  who  do  so  are  said  to 
"  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ"  And  we  there  read  of  mtaj 
good  saints  of  Qod  who  did  share  what  they  had  with 
others. 

I  will  tell  you  of  one,  his  name  was  Zacchena,  and  be 
was  a  very  rich  tnaa  Hebad  heard  of  our  Saviour,  and 
was  andous  to  see  him;  but  he  was  veij  little,  or  short, 
so  he  took  the  trouble  to  climb  up  a  tree  that  he  might 
see  Jesua.  This  showed  he  was  in  earnest,  or  ha  vrould 
not  have  taken  the  pains.  Our  Lord  saw  him  and  called 
him,  tdlinghim  that  he  was  coming  to  stay  at  his  house. 
Vou  may  be  sure  Zaochena  made  haste  to  come  down, 
and  to  put  his  house  in  the  beet  order  for  the  visit  of 
3uch  a  Divine  Quest ;  as  me  should  always  prepare  onr 
hearts  that  he  may  dwell  in  uB,  as  he  promises  to  do  ; 
and  when  our  Lord  was  at  his  house,  before  all  his 
friends  and  visitors,  Zaccheua  stood  forth  and  said, 
"  Behold,  Lord,  the  kalf  uf  my  goods  I  give  unto  the 
poor,  and  if  I  have  done  any  wrong,  I  restore  fourfold ;" 
that  is,  be  would  return  four  times  what  he  bad  obtained 
even  in  a  doubtful  waj.  Does  not  this  teach  us,  that 
if  we  would  have  Jesua  to  dwell  in  us,  we  must  be  ready 
to  share  what  we  have  with  others  1  and  from  what  I 
have  s^d,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  when  it  is  right  and 
good  to  halve  or  share  anything. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  a  great  many  casen  in 
which  it  would  be  virwig  to  do  so,  and  I  will  now  tell 
you  some  of  these.  Firat,  then,  it  ia  wrong  to  give  h^ 
of  anything  we  owe  to  God,  such  as  half  our  hearts  when 
we  are  servinghim  or  praising  him  in  church,  or  praying 
to  him  at  home ;  that  is,  to  tliink  half  of  Qod,  and  half 
of  our  pUy  and  pleasure.  We  must  not  give  half  Uif 
pains,  or  half  the  reverence  and  attention,  or  half  the 
time  we  ought  to  bestow  on  God,  and  our  duties  U)  liim. 

Next,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  tell  half  the  truth,  it 
is  very  often  as  bad  as  a  fidsebood,  and  If  not,  it  is  m- 
habit  of  deceit  or  hiding  that  is  very  likely  to  lead 
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to  worse  faults.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  had  a 
habit  of  this  soil.  Ue  would  say,  he  "  thought  so/' 
when  he  knew  it  and  was  quite  sure.  He  would  say, 
"perhaps,"  instead  of  "yes,  I  did,"  or  "  I  don't  recol- 
lect," when  he  did  remember. 

One  day  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  out  on  the 
seiHshore,  to  choose  some  pretty  white  and  coloured 
shells  for  the  rock-work  and  pond  at  home,  and  quite 
pleased  he  was  in  it,  and  took  pains  and  got  a  nice  little 
basket  full  of  all  sorts  and  all  sizes,  and  came  in  with 
them  and  put  them  carefully  away,  thinking  to  himself 
and  arranging  with  his  brother  that  he  would  wash  them 
nicely,  so  that  they  might  be  all  ready  to  put  into  the 
bright  water  where  the  fishes  glided  about,  and  the 
green  water-plants  sparkled  in  the  sun  ;  and  when  fresh 
water  was  put  in,  they  all  looked  as  if  they  were  fringed 
with  little  pearls,  the  pretty  spotted  snail's  backs  and 
aU. 

In  a  little  while  they  asked  to  go  up  stairs.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  said  their  aunt ;  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  7" 
"  Oh,  only  to  get  a  picture-book  and  put  our  room  to 
rights."  But  from  what  the  brother  ffud,  bis  aunt 
found  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  reaaon,  was  to  lay 
out  and  dean  these  pretty  shells ;  and  as  this  was  not 
the  first  time  she  had  spoken  of  the  habit  of  keeping 
back  half  the  truth,  she  was  obliged  to  punish  her  little 
nephew,  and  severely ;  but  I  dare  say  he  well  remem- 
bered it  for  a  long  time.  What  do  you  think  it  was? 
Why  he  had  to  throw  all  the  pretty  shells  back  into 
the  sea  with  his  own  hands,  and  he  did  it,  and  I  think 
determined  to  tell  the  whole  truth  in  future. 

It  will  not  do  to  stop  half-^oay  and  think,  when  we 
have  determined  to  beg  pardon  for  what  we  have  done 
wrong.  We  must  not  ackuow  ledge  half  owx  fault,  but 
the  whole  of  it.  When  we  have  arranged  to  do  some 
good  or  kind  action,  wo  must  uot  stop  half-way  because 
we  find  it  a  little  more  troublesome  or  ditlicult  than  we 
at  first  fancied  when  we  began.  We  must  never  do  fialf 
what  we  promised,  and  think  we  have  fulfilled  our  pn>- 
mise.  We  must  not  take  half  the  credit  of  a  thing  when 
we  have  only  done  a  small  share,  or  if  we  have  the  easiest 
part  to  do  ;  and  so  of  course  you  must  give  full  credit  to 
those  who  help  you  in  anytliing,  and  not  talk  as  if  you 
had  done  it  all  yourself. 

Never  be  satistied  with  a  lesion  hudf-Uarn^etl,  or  a 
task  half  done.  Never  leave  your  books  or  work  half 
tidy.  Never  be  half  afraid  to  speak  out  when  you  ai-e 
spoken  to.  Never  wish  for  the  whole,  or  even  half  of 
anything,  that  does  not  belong  to  you.  Ami  never'look 
as  if  you  wished  your  friend  or  companion  to  share  what 
he  has  with  you.  There  are  a  great  many  other  ways 
in  which  it  is  wi-ong  to  divide  our  duties,  or  put  half  for 
the  whole  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  now  see  a  little  more 
clearly  when  to  give  half  of  a  thing  is  better,  and  when 
it  is  worse  to  do  so ;  and  I  have  told  you  of  these  few 
specimens,  or  examples,  because  I  wish  you  to  be  un- 
selfish ;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  con- 
sider or  *'  esteem  others  better  than  onrselves." 


I  will  finish  with  the  story  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
told  half  the  truth,  and  in  so  doing  told  a  lie.  In  the 
time  of  the  apostles  it  was  nsual  for  the  new  Christians 
to  devote  or  give  up  theur  land  or  houses  to  God's  service; 
and  of  course,  having  once  done  so,  it  would  be  as  wrong 
to  seek  for  it  back  again  as  it  would  be  for  you  to  wish 
for  the  money  that  you'put  upon  the  offertory-plate  last 
Sunday.  Well,  after  they  had  given  a  piece  of  land  to 
Qod,  it  was  sold,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  apostks. 
When  asked  what  it  sold  for,  they  said  a  part  of  what 
it  really  had  fetched,  meaning  to  keep  the  other  part 
for  themselves.  They  had  changed  their  minds,  but  it 
had  been  given  to  God,  and  they  were  both  struck  sud- 
denly dead  for  their  sin.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  do  half 
of  anything  where  we  ought  to  do  all. 


THE  GOOD  A  IITTLE  KAIGH  XAT  IM. 

A  little  bright-faced  boy  had  just  touched  a  match  to 
the  kindling  wood  of  the  grate,  and  was  watdiing  the 
flame  as  it  forced  its  way  among  the  crackling  coals,  when, 
half  in  thought  and  half  aloud,  he  said,  '^  Who  would 
think  a  little  match  would  make  so  big  a  fire ! " 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  little  man,"  said  his  fiither, ''  a  littk 
match,  lU^e  other  little  things,  may  do  great  good  or  great 
harm.  A  good  apostle  once  said,  '  Behold  how  great 
a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! '  And  now  as  our  fire  is 
bmming  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  a  little  match  aii<i 
the  good  that  it  did. 

''  Away  down  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  stands  a 
small  house  or  fisherman's  cabin.  It  is  just  far  enoogli 
from  the  water  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  great  waves 
that  come  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  and  near  it  is  a 
creek  or  little  river  in  which  the  fishemum  used  to  shelter 
his  boat  At  the  time  of  my  story  the  man  had  left  his 
little  cabin  and  gone  to  another  place.  It  was  desolate 
and  dreary  about  that  little  house.  You  could  hear  only 
the  moan  of  the  surf  as  it  broke  on  the  beach,  and  some- 
times the  cry  of  those  beautiful  sea-birds — the  gulls— as 
they  settled  down  on  the  water,  or  made  long,  circling 
flights  around  the  mouth  of  the  little  river. 

<<  It  was  now  the  cold  month  of  December ;  a  strong 
wind  had  been  blowing  for  three  days,  and  all  who  thought 
of  the  sailor  on  that  lonely  coast  prayed  God  to  keep 
him  from  its  dangers.  A  good  brrg,  that  is,  a  two  masted 
vessel  with  square  sails,  had  two  weeks  before,  left  the 
island  of  Cuba,  bound  for  Boston.  She  had  a  captain, 
mate,  ami  six  sailors  for  her  crew.  Their  voyage  had 
been  a  pleasant  one,  and  was  about  over.  They  were 
thinking  of  their  homes  and  friends  when  the  fierce 
storm  came  and  dnwe  them  from  their  course.  The 
sigging  was  soon  stiflf  with  ice,  and  it  was  hard  to  handle 
the  ropes,  or  manage  the  ship.  Officers  and  men  did 
their  duty  as  all  true  American  sailors  will  do ;  but  it 
was  in  vain.  The  winds  and  the  waves  and  the  bitter 
cold  were  too  strong  for  the  brave  sailors,  and  carried 
the  poor  brig  steadily  toward  the  shore.  Soon  they  heani 
a  sound-  terrible  to  seamen.    It  was  the  noiie  of  the 
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breakers.  The  captain  called  all  hands  about  him  and 
raised  his  voice  in  prayer.  He  prayed  for  their  safety, 
if  Qod  so  willed  it,  that  they  might  have  strength  to 
meet  the  fierce  waves,  and  that  if  they  could  not  be  saved 
from  shipwreck,  they  might  be  safe  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

*^  The  brig  soon  struck,  and  she  lay  with  her  side  to 
the  shore ;  the  water  for  a  little  space  was  so  calm  that 
the  small  boat  was  safely  launched  and  every  man  seated 
in  it.  But,  alas !  before  they  could  reach  the  shore  a  great 
wave  struck  the  little  boat,  and  the  poor  men  were  cast 
into  the  boiling  sea.  Four  of  them  with  the  captain 
reached  the  land,  and  though  scarcely  able  to  move, 
dragged  themselves  forward  to  find  a  shelter.  With  a 
shout  they  came  in  sight  of  the  little  cabin,  but,  alas ! 
there  was  the  creek  between  it  and  them.  ^  We  must  go 
through  or  die,*  said  the  captain,  and  after  a  great  struggle 
they  reached  the  other  side,  but  the  brave  captain  could 
go  no  further.  *  Leave  me,  my  men,'  said  he, '  get  help 
for  yourselves,  and  then  come  back  if  you  can.*  The 
men  gained  the  house,  but  what  horror  seized  them  when 
they  found  it  was  empty !  One  man  only  took  heart  as 
he  looked  at  the  fireplace  and  the  wood  near  it.  But, 
alas !  there  was  neither  flint  nor  steel  to  strike  a  light. 
A  moment  he  stood  in  agony,  but  as  he  raised  his  head 
he  saw  upon  the  rude  mantel  a  small  box  marked 
*  matches.*  With  trembling  haste  he  seized  it  and  found 
one  single  little  match.  Oh,  how  much  depended  upon 
that  little  match !  Here  were  four  sailors;  a  little  way 
off  lay  their  brave  captain.  All  their  lives  were  in  that 
single  match.  If  it  failed  all  must  die,  for  cold  and 
hunger  were  fast  doing  their  work  upon  the  poor  men. 
With  a  trembling  hand  and  a  silent  prayer  he  drew  the 
match,  and  as  the  little,  feeble  flame  broke  out  *  Thank 
God  *  burst  from  their  praying  lips. 

"  That  little  match  was  life  and  safety  to  the  poor 
sailors,  but  the  good  captain  was  beyond  all  help.  He 
died  before  they  could  reach  him.  Remember  how  much 
one  little  match  may  do"— Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  BEST  DOCTOR. 

If  I  had  a  little  girl  very  sick,  and  growing  worse  every 
hour,  should  I  sit  by  her  bed  and  say,  "  I  wonder  if  the 
doctor  will  not  stop  at  the  door  and  see  my  little 
diiughter?  Oh,  I  wish  the  doctor  would  come  and  cure 
poor  Maiy."  Should  I  sit  and  wish,  and  do  nothing 
more  ?  Is  that  what  a  mother  would  do  ?  3o.  I 
should  send  a  messenger  to  the  doctor,  and  beg  him 
come  rjiiicl'  to  help  my  darling. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  you  know,  was  the  best  Physician 
that  ever  lived.  He  could  cure  everything.  Blind 
men  came  to  him  and  saw ;  deaf  people  went  to  him 
and  heard;  lame  folks  hobbled  to  him  and  walked 
straight  One  man,  who  had  been  sick  in  bed  thirty- 
eight  years,  was  cured.  Of  course  a  great  many  poor 
sick  people  were  brought  to  him ;  so  many  that  often 
he  had  no  time  even  to  eat,  for  he  never  put  anybody 
off  who  came.    Jesus  is  not  on  the  earth  now ;  he  is  in 


heaven.  He  cures  the  soul  of  sin,  and  saves  it  from 
eternal  death ;  and  he  is  just  as  kind  as  when  he  waa 
on  the  earth,  ready  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  at  all 
hours,  to  hear  your  prayer  and  attend  to  your  cry.  Your : 
parents  cannot  make  you  good ;  your  teachers  or  your 
minister  cannot  give  you  a  heaverdy  temper.  Ko  one . 
can  take  your  sins  away,  and  give  you  a  new  heart  and 
a  right  spirit,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  No  one  but 
he  can  cure  yoiu 

But  is  wishing  him  to  save  you  enough  ?  No.  Is  it , 
enough  to  join  the  crowd  who  go  where  he  is?  la 
it  enough  to  attend  church  and  Sabbath-school,  and 
enter  the  prayei^meetmg  ?  Is  it  enough  to  be  where . 
he  is  found  ?  No,  no.  You  must  ffo  to  him ;  yon  must 
seek  him ;  you  must  ask  him.  It  is  a  personal  appliear- 
tion  which  gains  his  attention.  27uU  he  never  refuses. 
And  you  never  need  be  afraid,  for  he  has  given  hia 
word  for  it.  ^'  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,**  he  says ;  and 
that  is  plain  enough  for  even  a  little  child  to  under- 
stand. 

Do  you  remember  the  blind  beggar  who  was  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  road  when  the  Lord  Jesus  went  into 
Jericho  ?  Hearing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  passing 
by,  he  instantly  improved  his  opportunity,  and  cried 
out,  ''Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.*' 
The  people  tried  to  hush  him ;  but  he  only  cried  the 
louder.  Jesus  heard  his  cry.  **  Receive  thy  sight,*'  he 
said  to  the  poor  beggar ;  "  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.*' 
Would  he  have  been  cured  if  he  hadn't  asked,  and  k^ 
asking  ? 


A  KI8SIQV-BIBD. 

There  is  scarcely  a  land  on  the  globe  where  the  Bible 
does  not  go  and  say,  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing  1  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father.*'  And  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  on 
the  earth  where  this  little  bird  does  not  flit  before  our 
eyes,  tiny,  homely,  with  only  a  chirp  for  a  song,  but  a 
mission-bird  to  remind  us  of  Christ*s  sweet  words  of 
love. 

I  would  feed  a  thousand  sparrows  with  everything 
that  their  little  crops  could  carry,  for  the  sake  of  the 
precious  truth  which  they  recite  to  me  every  day ;  for 
what  cherry,  or  currant,  or  berry  that  they  pluck  from 
my  trees  can  be  worth  to  me  what  that  fruit  is  which 
they  bring  to  me  from  the  Tree  of  Life  \ 


FIVGEBrHABKS. 

Some  time  ago,  a  gentleman  employed  a  mason  to  do 
some  work  for  him,  and,  among  other  things,  to  whiten 
the  walls  of  one  of  his  chambers.  This  thin  whitening 
is  almost  colourless  till  dried.  The  gentleman  was  much 
surprised,  on  the  morning  after  the  room  was  finished, 
to  find  on  the  drawer  of  his  bureau,  in  the  room,  white 
finger-marks.  Opening  the  draWer  he  found  the  same 
marks  on  the  articles  in  it,  and  also  on  a  pocket-book. 
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ifei  well  as  on  the  contents  of  the  wallet,  which  proved 
that  the  mason,  with  his  wet  hands,  had  opened  the 
drawer,  searched  the  wallet,  which  contained  no  money, 
aiid  then  closed  the  drawers,  without  once  thinking  that 
any  one  would  ever  know  it  The  thin  whitening  which 
chanced  to  he  on  his  hand  did  not  show  at  first,  and  he 
prohably  had  no  idea  that  twelve  hours*  drying  would 
reveal  his  attempt  at  theft.  As  the  joh  was  ended  on 
the  afternoon  the  drawer  was  opened,  the  man  did  not 
come  again,  and  to  this  day  is  not  aware  that  his  acts 
are  known  to  his  employer. 

Children,  heware  of  evil  thoughts  and  deeds.  They 
are  all  finger-marks  which  will  be  revealed  at  some 
time.  If  you  disobey  yoiu*  parents,  or  tell  a  falsehood, 
or  take  what  is  not  your  own,  you  make  sad  finger- 
marks on  your  character.  And  so  it  is  with  any  and  all 
sin.  It  defiles  the  character ;  it  betrays  those  who  en- 
gage in  it  by  the  marks  it  makes  on  tliem.  These  marks 
may  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  colourless  at  first ;  but  if 
they  should  not  be  seen  during  any  of  your  days  on 
earth — ^which  is  not  at  all  likely— yet  there  is  a  day 
coming  in  which  all  finger-marks,  or  sin-stains  on  the 
character  *^  will  be  made  manifest." 

Never  suppose  that  you  can  do  what  is  wrong  without 
having  a  stain  made  on  your  character.  It  is  impossible. 
If  you  injure  another,  you,  by  that  very  deed,  injure 
yourself.  If  you  break  a  law  of  God,  the  injury  is  sadly 
your  own.  Think  of  it,  ever  bear  it  in  mind,  children, 
that  every  sin  you  commit  leaves  a  sure  mark  on  your- 
selves. 

Your  characters  should  bear  a  coating  of  pure  truth. 
Let  truth  ever  be  manifest.  Beware  of  sin,  ''and  be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out;"  for  it  makes  finger- 
nlarks,  which,  even  should  they  not  be  seen  by  those 
around  you  on  earth,  will  yet  be  seen,  to  your  condemna- 
tion, at  the  bar  of  God,  unless  washed  out  through  faith 
in  the  atoning  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

It  will  be  sad,  in  the  judgment,  to  see  the  stains  of 
our  past  ill  deeds  brought  out,  like  the  mason's  whiting 
on  the  bureau  and  pocket-book. 


A  SaUIBBEL'S  BREAKFAST. 

In  August  we  left  the  hot  weather  and  high  prices  of 
the  city  to  pay  a  visit  at  a  farm-house  on  a  beautiful 
hillside. 

Two  dear  little  girls  lived  there,  Susy  and  Edith. 
Susy  was  seven,  and  Edith  three.  In  the  morning  Susy 
and  I  went  to  walk.  And  what  did  we  see  on  the  stone 
wall  ?  A  little  squirrel  sitting  in  the  sun,  eating  his 
breakfast.  He  was  dressed  in  striped  fur,  black  and 
brown  all  down  his  back,  and  he  looked  pretty  and 
cunning.    Squirrel  sat  on  his  hind  legs,  and  held  in  his 


two  forepaws — ^what  do  you  think  f  A  cherry-stone, 
which  he  was  gnawing  and  gnawing  with  his  small, 
sharp  teeth,  made  for  just  such  work,  trying  hard  to  get 
at  the  meat  inside.  He  seemed  well  satisfied,  much  more 
so  than  many  a  little  child  with  cake  and  pie.  lie  looked 
at  us,  and  we  looked  at  him.  He  was  not  afraid,  but 
let  us  come  pretty  near. 

"Good  morning,  little  squirrel,"  we  said.  He  uil 
not  stop  to  answer  ;  he  only  whbked  his  tail^  and  kept 
busy  at  his  cherry-stone. 

"Happy  little  squirrel,"  we  said,  "contented  with 
what  falls  to  thy  lot,  thou  dost  not  vex  thyself  with 
cares  for  the  morrow.  God  has  enough,  and  thou  dost 
trust  him.  Thy  small  wants  are  not  beneath  his  notice, 
or  overiooked,  or  forgotten.  The  great  maple  forest, 
now  brewing  its  tuns  of  sap  for  the  sugar  market,  does 
not  withdraw  his  oversight  from  thee.  The  bea.sts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  do  not  exhaust  his 
bountiful  goodness.  Amid  all  the  ^'ast  concerns  c^  a 
world,  he  yet  found  time  to  create  a  bud  and  hang  a 
cherry  and  round  a  cherry-stone  on  purpose  for  thy 
breakfast  this  morning.  It  was  provided  for  thee,  atid 
thee  only ;  and  when  thou  stretchedst  out  thy  hand  fur 
food,  it  was  there,  a  breakfast  ready  for  thee,  little 
squirrel." 

And  shall  «v,  the  children  of  God  by  larger  endow- 
ments, vex  ourselves  with  anxious  fears  ?  Shall  we  not 
rather,  in  thankfid  trust,  eat  our  daily  bread,  castin;; 
the  burden  of  our  cares  upon  Him  who  careth  for  us  ?— 
TheOhM8Pa2)er. 


WHAT  THE  LITTLE  ONES  CAN  DO. 

The  drops  of  rain  and  the  rays  of  light 
Are  small  themselves,  but  when  all  luiite, 
They  water  the  world  and  they  make  it  l)right. 

Tlicn  do  not  say,  "  Of  what  use  am  I  ? " 

We  may  each  do  good,  if  we  will  but  try : 

We  may  soothe  some  grief,  or  some  want  supply. 

We  can  lend  to  the  poor  a  helping  hand  ; 
We  can  cheer  the  sick  as  we  by  them  stand ; 
We  can  send  God's  word  to  a  heathen  laud. 

We  can  speak  to  others  in  tones  of  love  ; 
We  can  dwell  in  peace  like  the  gentle  dove  ; 
We  can  pohit  the  weary  to  rest  above. 

Oh,  how  sweet  to  think  that  in  life's  young  daj's 
We  may  live  to  show  forth  our  Saviour's  praise. 
And  may  guide  some  feet  into  wisdom's  way& 
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